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THE   N  EVILLES  OP  0  A  ftEBTtTO  Wlt«^  TALI  OV  Vtt^ 

CBAPTSE       COMIlfO  TO  THt  AMUBt. 

The  Udy  atad«  on  tlM  etaiU  wM, 
 idal«MMl4o«ra, 

tlMtoWB4 


Wot*  MBdi  Mlffkted  than. 
To  hare  at  their  commtai 
A  cftir  of  loity  mm. 


Pmb  Tipperary  asnxet  were  at  hand, 
nd  thm  ecmntj  town,  CUniiim],  had 

iven  notice  of  their  near  approach, 
V  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms. 
fhe  streets  and  the  inhabitants  put  on 
n  9ur  o#  ISte  and  expectancy.  Shops 
nd  shop-windows  displaye*!,  so  far  as 
le  lowerinjar  projections  of  ht'avy  pent- 
•ju^es  admitted  of  disjplay,  more  tiian 
ke  customary  attractioiis.  New  and 
air  fTiT  were  to  be  seen  behind  the 
ounters,  and  often  praciously  at  the 
oora.  N^ew  ware«,'uiiilinery, jewellery, 
rnameiits  and  lialiiHnients  for  belle 
nd  benxi— ATtnH,  too,  for  both — ^the 
m  to  l>e  wielded  by  the  white  small 
andy  which  looketl  still  smaller  be- 
ea.th  the  expanded  engine  it  bran- 
Ished-— 4lie  rapier,  hanger,  and  cane, 
BT  the  ruder  han<l  of  man — gold- 
%ced  hats,  perukes,  nn<l  most  » laborate 
ead-dresse£i,  were  artfulljf  and  invit- 
itfly  set  forth  to  rlew.  The  hotels 
^  tbear  reinforcements  of  hostlers, 
raitersy  runners — some  lingering  and 
^unginR^  at  the  gate  way,  g^^^ 
hrown  out  like  sconta  m  advance  of 
noeition.  The  ambiilatory  estab- 
isCments  of  bair-ilressers,  who  made 
heir  circuit  with  the  bar,  had  becomo 
ixed  for  the  week,  and  were  m  expec- 
ation  of  the  artists  who  were  to  pre- 
ide  io  them.  A  I  was  bustle  and 
«citeinenf,  and  all,  except  the  aad 
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Vrows  of  enlpritiy  who  looked  ISnnii 
the  grated  windowl  or  orifices  in 

their  cells  on  the  preparation  in  the 
streets  below,  all  was  gay.  Alas  ! 
what  petty  interests  and  expectancies 
ean  alienate  banian  heerts  from  homan 
sympathies  ! 

Nearly  opposite  the  paol,  and  full  in 
view  of  it,  stood  the  principal  hotel  of 
the  town,  the  Spread  Eagle-4i  namo 
given  by  the  usual  courtesy  to  the  Don* 
descript  creature  which  hung  proxy 
fur  the  r^al  bird,  expanded  aU 
abroad  on  the  capacious  sign-board. 
The  Spread  Eagle  was  an  inn  where 
the  sojourner  might  take  his  case 
amid  many  comforts.  Tlu'  spacious 
window  of  the  bar,  which  occupied  the 
front  of  the  ground  floor,  held  forth  a 
promise  amply  redeemed  in  tiie  story 
above,  where  the  public  room  of  the 
inn  extended  through  the  whole  dejith 
of  the  house,  and  opened  towards  the 
street  throngh  a  window  so  large,  that 
it  constituted  one  side  of  the  room, 
upon  a  commodious  and  am|)lo  bal- 
cony. Hither,  on  a  serene  forenoon 
in  the  summer  of  1757»  sounds  of 
bustle  and  tularitjr  in  the  town  at- 
tracted  a  merry  group,  who  left 
their  well-covered  tables  to  slake  the 
awakened  appetite  of  curiosity.  The 
same  sounds  had  penetrated  tiie  dun. 
geon^  and  smote  upon  the  hopeless 
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hearts  of  ilruuuiog  captives.  Sad  faces 
appeared  at  the  nngiaxed  and  strong, 
barred  apertures  in  the  t^loomy  edifice 
on  the  opjiosite  side  of  the  street  ;  hvit 
sucii  WAS  the  nature  of  the  f/iiljth 
between  the  imprisoned  and  the  pros- 
perous liree#  that  it  admitted  no  inter- 
change  of  lienevolence. 
*  HovreVer  invctcrnto  may  ho  the 
^ickcdnesii  of  the  heart  of  individual 
man,  it  must  be  admitted  that  social 
bamanitj  has  participated  in  tlie  im- 
provement and  prog-re-s  (if  the  cen- 
tury. There  is  a  subUnie,  and  a 
licautifuU  and  a  picturcsqm-,  in  morals, 
as  well  as  in  the  physical  creation ; 
there  is  an  art  or  scietice  of  the 
poetical  ami  true  in  the  one  depart- 
ment as  well  as  in  the*^other;  and 
with  the  advance  of  civilization,  the 
rules  and  principles  of  this  art  have 
l)('C(»nje  better  undcrstoad  and  appre- 
ciated. Tsiiite  in  morals  and  ta^tt'  in 
scenery  have  alike  improved,  learning 
on  the  one  hand  to  respect  miture, 
and  on  tlw  other  to  pay  the  homage  of 
unconscious  admiration  to  the  cxccl- 
ieiiee  of  (Jhrihtian  principle.  It  could 
acarcely  happen  now,  tliat  in  a  group 
of  happy  men,  confronted  hy  such  a 
f|Mf(ach'  as  the  prison  of  (^h)nmel 
<  v liil.iti  <l,  iht  rc  should  not  he  found 
sumo  heart  (sensible  to  a  feeling  of 
conipas»ion,  and  some  voice  to  speak 
for  the  unfortunate.  On  the  occasion 
ctunnuniorateil  hy  our  story  it  wa-H 
not  i^o.  Thu  dungeon  walls  and  i>ars 
seemed  to  lie  ns  much  thought  of 
by  tlio  guests  of  the  Spread  ICuxie  as 
the  wretches  w  l:o  pined  ami  trcinhled 
within  ihtMi.  This  was  all,  howevir 
uniuuial)!e,  perfectly  consistent.  When 
profligacy  and  exceM  are  worshipped 
among  the  virtues,  the  humanities  will 

be  hut  shghtly  regarded. 

'i'ho  guests  of  the  Sureud  Eagle, 
and  the  townsmen  of  Uloiimel,  liad 
something  more  altriictive  to  gvxe  cm 

than  the  faded  countenances  of  cap- 
tives. Tht  jui!;..es  were  to  enter,  and 
the  assizes  to  he  opened,  hciore  the 
close  of  the  day.  In  anticipation,  the 
country  gentlemen  were  now  beginning 
to  nsH,  tnh'( ,  .ind  the  streets  were  in  a 
bu.slle  to  receive  them. 

There  was  something  very  inipres- 
^ve  in  the  manner  in  wlitch  tiie  aris- 
tocra(  V  of  that  ilay  presented  them- 
selves upon  occ.'tsitins  of  j»on»|>  an*l 
Ceremony  aatong  the  jteople.  I'iivoui  ite 

•ctors  were  not  mora  attentive  tu  coft« 


tume,  nor  were  theatrical  processions 
arrai^^  more  carefullv  than  the 
•'exits  and  entrances"  of  the  gentle- 
men of  Munster,  when  thev  assemhled 
at  the  iissizes.  Tlie  town  was  their 
stage — the  whole  public  their  audi- 
tory I  and  they  dressed  and  decorated 
with  an  anxiety  not  less  than  profes- 
sional, to  produce  effect.  Nor  was  this 
Ostentation  impolitic.  Dy  the  high 
bearing  of  the  gentry,  a  sense  of  their 
superiority  was  imprMsed  upon  thepeo* 
pie;  and  passions  were frequently'over- 
awed  and  kept  in  check  by  a  stately 
carriage,  which,  had  they  broken  out  in 
popular  violence,  would  have  been 
with  very  great  difficulty  resisted. 
The  times,  too,  demanded,  on  the 

Sart  of  every  gentleman,  a  train  at  ten- 
ant, on  whilcb  he  could  place  reliance 
for  needful  defence,  no  less  than  for 
purposes  of  show.  He  lived  sur- 
rounded hy  a  jio[  Illation  win  re  law 
Was  had  in  little  esteem.  Its  lictors, 
the  constabulary  of  the  time,  were  not 
well  qualified  to  add  to  its  majesty  or 
its  terrors — to  grace  its  pomps,  or  to 
enforce  its  ordinances.  The  military, 
narrow! V  limited  In  numbers,  and 
widely  dispersed,  could  do  little  more 
than  retain  the  towns,  and  occasion- 
ally ni.'ike  deimiiistrntioTi's  of  strength, 
tu  overawe  a  furi)ideni  district.  Kvery 
landed  proprietor  was  thus  tanght  to 
feel  that  he  must  find  proteciion  in 
his  own  stout  heart  and  practised 
arm,  and  in  tho  services  of  his  faithful 
retainers.  Tims  each  gentleman,  ac* 
conling  to  bis  property  and  degree, 
had  a  train  Uiore  or  less  numerous 
cftnst'itntinL''*  whatever  he  c!m*;e  to  call 
it,  what  was  substantially  his  body- 
guard. The  system  or  fasthion  might 
be  described  as  general  throughout 
the  country.  The  gentleman  had  his 
folhtwers — ti>e  jKior  m.ui  of  inllnenee 
had  his  faction.  All  had  something 
to  look  to  for  protection,  different 
from,  and  often  op[iosed  to,  the  laws 
which  all  piofessed  tn  live  under. 

Tiie  country  gentlemen  were  assem- 
bling, and  from  time  to  time,  f  ome  one 
of  thcparty  in  thebaic  <;)\  would  jioitit 
out  n  new  comer,  and  add  a  notice  of 
bis  titles  and  distiitotion. 

A  conjpajjy  of  twenty  rode  hy,  two 
and  two,  the  men  attired  in  long  great 
coats,  pistols  in  their  bolsters,  and 
hangers  hy  tlu  ir  sides.  The  nmltitudes 
at  the  sides  of  tiie  .street  saw  them 
pass  in  a  grim  sileoce. 
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"  BocR  Sir  Thomas  himself  not 
come  to  day  ?"  a-^Upd  a  ^entleinan  on 
the  balcony,  of  his  neighbour. 

-  Sir  ThonuM  Bnurier  not  oomo  with 
his  men?*' was  the  respon*o.  **  Surely 
he  does.  Look  there  at  the  end  of  the 
com|Muiy — Sir  Thomas  is  guarding  bis 
own  guards.  There  will  bo  a  terr«Nr 
on  the  mob  till  he  passes  them  by.** 

The  subject  of  this  observatimi  was 
now  in  sight,  a  man  of  middle  ni^f, 
massive,  it  might  be  said,  in  featureit 
sod  figore ;  his  eyee  large,  stern,  and 
:>oI(]  s  his  colouring  deep  as  of  a  Moor. 
He  was  roount««d  on  a  powerful  and 
^ery  spirited  black  horse ;  and,  except 
hat  his  sword  was  straight,  was  armed 
IS  his  retain€r.s.  It  was  evident  he  was 
lot  in  favour  with  the  town  ;  hut  it  was 
qually  evident  they  who  iovi'dhiui  not, 
tood  in  fear  of  him.  Occasionally  a 
notion  and  a  murmnr  would  bo  dis- 
ernible  in  the  crowd  as  he  rode 
long,  hut  ahiok  firom  bim  was  enough 
o  compo^ie  it. 

*•  Thore  you  go,"  said  the  gentloman 
vho  had  spiiken  last,  **  stout  and  hard 
<\r  Thomas!  \V<'H  y.m  know  your 
uen  would  u*d  he  sate  aft t-r  you.  No, 
iiough  there  are  not  handier  fellows 
It  the  pistol  or  the  hanger*  not  in  the 
jarony.  'Tis  something  to  trust  them 
vith  tlieir  costly  dress.  Do  yoti  know 
liat  every  one  of  these  large  buttons 
s  ailrer?  They  af»  in  the  Braxier 
amily  for  three  generations.  Coata 
ire  put  to  them  from  time  (o  time  ; 
iut  the  butl«ins  uf  old  Sir  Archibald, 
sben  he  was  mode  a  baronet,  are  now 
n  the  ooats  of  his  grandson's  servants. 
Sot  one  of  them  was  ever  iid.^sin;; — 
nany  a  fi^ht  tin  y  f  aiist  d  lu  re  ;  hut 
Sir  Titoiiuib  will  have  thtiu  on  the 
tveriea.** 

He  has  evidently  few  or  no  friends 
n  the  crowd,**  ohs<TVed  a  .-traf)^'iT. 

♦*  Friends,  sir  ? — 1  supi-oae  tlit-ro  is 
lot  a  man  there,  the  poorest  among 
:heoi,  that  would  not  rather  see  the 
hirty  d«>zen  of  his  livery  buttons  ^how- 
Te«l  iiH  liin*^' lK>t  d«»v\n  Hr!i/,ier'.s  tliioat, 
ihan  have  liie  Imndi  cd  pouiids  tiiey'd 
lell  for  safe  in  his  own  pocket.  'Twill 
be  a  long  day  hefore  they  forget  to  him 
the  Htnrt  he  played  theui  and  the 
uhole  country,  when  he  was  kberiif. 
What  a  night  that  was.  Mr.  Moor(>t 
you  are  welcome — An<l  this  \»  your 
Mooniinijr  dau^fhfer.  Mrs.  Mar),  by 
juur  Ifave,  1  have  my  privilege,  in  Uiy 
Mveuty- three  good  years" — and  taking 


off  his  hat  with  an  air  of  deference,  be 
saluted  the  blushing  cheek  of  the  young 
Jady.  "  Vou  remember  well,  Mr.  Moore, 
the  night  Sir  Thomas  had  the  Ifaraa 
hanged  by  torch  light  ?" 

"  Remember?  I'd  like  to  s^e  the 
mao,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  can  ever 
forgtrt  that  night.  And  it  was  not  Ibr 
any  thing  remarkable  that  happenedt 
for  God  knows  hanging  is  no  uncommon 
affair  with  us,  hut  it  was  the  aw  fulness 
that  was  upon  one'sspirits.  Every  thincr 
looked  so  irightftil  in  the  annatiiru 
light,  and  the  cries  of  the  people  Arom 
the  dark  lanes  were  won<lerfMl.  One 
would  think  that  the  very  wur»t  of  the 
dead  were  eonung  amongst  us." 

*'  Yon  must  know,  sir,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  i\Ir.  Chamherlain,  to  the 
stratiger  who  afforded  him  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  relating  hia  knowledge, 
"  Yoa  must  know  that  one  of  tho 
ras  was  foster  brother  to  Prittyman  of 
(iayville,  and  had  lieside  the  'trmiLrcst 
faction  in  the  country.  The  petiiiou 
was  ready  to  he  sent  up  to  Dublin 
Castle,  and  nil  the  prisoners  ha.1  to  do 
was  to  get  a  long  <lay  fronj  the  i'\n\f  of 
the  sentence.  Weil,  it  was  dark  in  the 
evening  when  the  jury  came  in  with  tho 
verdict.  You  could  not  see  a  feature 
in  any  man's  face.  But  there  was  not 
much  thdui^ht  about  the  thinu'  for 
awhile.  Every  one  knew  the  fellows 
must  be  brought  i  n  ^  u  i  I  ty .  The  judge. 
Judge  Crofton,  put  on  the  blnck  cap, 
ninl  Sir  Tliouias  Uraiier,  the  !»heriff, 
standing  at  his  side —  he  pa.■>^ed  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  Mara  says,  firm 
enough,  though  his  voice  u  as  not  unite 
stout — '  A  long  day,  my  lonl.' — >Iot  a 
word  f«»r  a  while  from  the  juilge.  Ho 
made  Sir  Thomas  liruzier  bit  at  his 
side  on  the  Inmch.  You  never  saw  in 
your  litV  any  thing  like  the  eourt*hotiit. 
A  l.nid  of  mi  Known  terror  setineil  to 
he  creeping  in  the  dinint'ss  through 
people's  hearts,  and  the  place  was  so 
sill  nt,  that  tl  e  whispering  of  the  judge 
and  the  hht  r!iV.  although  the  uK^ning 

of  tilt  ir  wni  'l.'  eoiild  tior  Ih'  niiiile  «iMt, 

eould  he  heard — \i  e  ali  ard  it  through 
the  whole  cinirt*  At  last  the 
judge  speaks  up,  and  speaks  to  the 
prisoners.  Tlu-y  wei  e  to  I'c  tiiixcn  from 
the  duck  to  the  pri>on,  uhere  their 
holts  were  to  he  stricken  off*  and  they 
were  to  l>e  taken  thenee  without  a 
pause  to  the  place-  of  execution,  whero 
they  were  to  die.  Oil!  sir,  death  is 
dreadful  enough  in  its  mildest  furmir* 
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but  soch  a  form  at  that.  If  there  was 
tArror  in  the  silence  of  the  court,  what 
was  it  to  the  shout  of  horror  when  thia 
terrible  sentence  was  given.  But 
Brazier  was  ready  for  every  thing. 
Ho  had  sixty  livery  men  that  year  ;  he 
had  all  the  coristahles,  such  as  they 
were,  of  the  county.  They  took  off 
the  men  from  the  dock*  in  a  fainf»  and 
before  an  hour  they  were  djad.  To 
be  sure  they  were  dcsporate  villains, 
highwaymen,  and  murderers  ;  and  this 
I  most  say,  the  gang  they  commanded 
has  disappeared  from  the  country ;  bnt 
all  won't  do  for  Brazier.  If  he  was  to 
live  as  long  as  his  grandfather,  who 
followed  the  hounds  when  he  was 
eighty-six  yean  of  age,  and  lived  to  an 
hundred*  that  one  night  would  nerer 
be  forgotten  or  forgiven  to  him." 

"  Father,"  cried  the  young  lady, 
"  who  is  the  fine  old  gentleman  yon- 
der*  with  that  shoeldng  squinting  ser- 
vant ?" 

Low  as  she  spoke,  the  watchful  Mr. 
Chamberlain  overheard  her,  and  re- 

^«?That,  Ifn.  Manr,  is  Mr.  Neville, 
of  Garretstown.  He  need  not  ride  in 
company  for  protection,  and  there's  his 
well-known  cropped- tail  mare.  He 
has  rode  that  bout  on  more  occasions 
than  one,  e^hty  miles  in  a  dnr»  from 
Dublin  to  his  own  house,  and  for  sixty 
miles  of  the  way  never  touched  the 
road.  The  fields  are  safer  for  a  man 
with  wdl  stored  pockets,  than  the  king's 
high-way.  Here  in  Ireland  the  robber 
has  more  dominion  over  it  than  his 
Majesty." 

^  Bat  ten  me,  Gharaberhdn»  is  not 
Aat  squinting  rascal,  Pearson  the  high- 
wayman ?  So  1  have  heard  tell  at  least." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  the  matter !  Ne- 
ville got  him  a  kind  of  pardon." 

I  wish  TOtt  would  tell  my  daughter 
Hie  story  of  the  Urst  neetbg  between 
master  and  man.  My  memory  is  not 
very  good,  and  I  should  give  at  the 
best  out  a^  confused  account  of  the 
thmg." 

*♦  I  cannot  be  employed  more  to  my 
satisfaction,  Mrs.  Mary.  To  wait  up- 
on the  fair  was  always  my  honour  and 
delight.  I  only  wish  my  story  may 
entertain  you.  Neville^  though  he 
does  ncit  touch  a  card  or  a  dice-box 
now,  fond  of  high  play  some  years 
back,  and  often  won  and  lost  mon- 
■troosly.  The  hardest  day  and  night 
hetver  spwtwasin  DnbHn,  about  the 


time  of  Chesterfield,  when  Neville  led 
a  dashing  life  for  a  winter  or  two. 
There  were  two  young  English  lordsy 
and  there  was  long  Will  Carroll*  and 
Dick  Swop  Trimmer — he  was  called 
Swop,  from  a  habit  that  he  never  got 
ri<l  of,  till  in  swopping  a  brace  of  bul- 
lets with  Bob  Harding,  with  uo  ground 
measured,  in  the  Phoenix  Parfc»  poor 
Dick  swopt  his  life. 

**  Poor  fellow,  I  suppose  no  body 
ever  saw  him  come  out  of  a  merry  set 
of  fellows  in  the  same  clothes  that  he 
joined  them.  And  to  be  sure  the 
changes  were  often  uncommon  odd. 
Well,  Dick  is  gone;  and  there  was 
cosey  Ned  Blakene|^.  Poor  Ned — I 
saw  him  last  spring  m  Dublin,  and  he 
leaning  on  a  servant,  creeping  on  the 
Beau-walk,  bent  double,  and  shaking, 
head,  limbs,  and  hands.  And  btili  he 
goes  to  the  Bhizers,  and  has  a  man 
hhred  to  throw  the  dice  for  him.  Mrs. 
Mary,  Mrs.  Mary,  never  you  favour  a 
gatnbler.  Don't  take  pattern  from 
your  cousin*  Miss  Ingleby,  who  says 
she  would  not  marry  a  prince,  if  he 
was  not  card-mad.  There  are  few 
that  recover  as  Neville  did.  Well, 
ma'am,  the  party  passed  the  day,  from 
dinner  on  a  Tuesday,  at  three  o'clock, 
nntil  about  the  same  hour  on  Wednes- 
day, four  and  twen^  hours  at  hazard, 
without  an  interruption,  except  for 
whatever  refreshment  they  took.  Ne- 
ville was  a  great  winner.  They  say  he 
made  up  for  all  lus  losses  in  the  season, 
and  added  a  smart  sum  to  the  back 
of  it.  What  does  he  do,  but  just  turn 
the  oromissory  notes  of  the  two  voung 
Englishmen  into  cash,  mount  his  horse* 
(God  bkss  me— *twas  that  very  crop, 
tailed  mare — she  must  be  near  twenty 
years  of  age)  and  off  for  Kildare*  on 
his  way  to  Garretstown. 

«'  It  was  about  nine  o*cloek  when 
he  arrived,  and  as  he  entered  the  inn* 
parlour,  after  having  seen  his  mare 
put  up,  (he  was  without  a  servant,) 
a  waiter  was  bringing  in  a  roast  duck 
and  a  mutton  chop  or  the  most  tempt- 
ing savour.  A  man  dressed  like  a 
respectable  grazier  was  seated  near 
the  fire,  at  a  table  spread  for  supper* 
and  you  may  be  sure  it  took  little  pre- 
suasion  to  make  Neville  join  him. 
Well,  ma'am,  down  he  sat,  did  an>j)le 
justice  to  the  good  things  before  him, 
and  shared  in  a  oheernil  glass.  At 
that  time^  Neville  was  not  the  man* 
any  more  than  now*  to  stop  the  bottle. 
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"  But,  who  do  you  think  the  grazier 
WW?* 

A  robber,  may  be,  sir !" 
"  You  arc  right,  Mrs.  Mary.  A 
ruUnr — no  less — and  what  a  robber  ! 
the  very  fellow  you  saw  just  now, 
riding  to  derourelj  after  bis  master. 
Yes,  indeed,  gentjemeD,  Pearson  and 
Neville  were  the  pair  who  sat  in  such 
frtendly  fashion  at  the  sup uer- table. 
Tbej  talked  ni  one  thing  and  anotber, 
bnty  at  last,  they  fell  upon  the  subject 
of  hi>fhway  robbt-rs,  and  Pearsoii  sjxjke 
as  if  be  was  g^reatly  afraid  of  f.illiiii; 
into  hi^  own  hand-*,  and  being  robbed 
by  himself.   It  was  not  precisely  in 
these  words  be  described  bis  appro- 
bennons. 

**  *  There  Is  a  very  desperate  fellow^ 
I  am  told,'  said  be,  'infesting  these 
ronds,  a  fellow  oUled  Pearson.  They 
tay  nobody  cs'-apos  bini  I' 

•*  *  A  fellow  !"  eried  Nevillet  *  don't 
you  mean  a  gang  f' 

**  *  No,'  says  the  other,  '  I  mean 
what  I  say,  one  fellow — but  bo's  worse 
than  a  gang  of  fifty.  I  waited  two 
dayt*,  on  luy  way  up,  till  I  joined  a 
strong  party  of  dealers,  and  glad 
enough  we  uU  were  when  we  got  safe 
through  Pearson's  haunts.' 

**  Well,  Neville  would  not  under- 
stand that  any  one  man  should  bo 
afiraid  of  anotber,  *  I  might  be  shot 
from  a  hedge,  or  a  bosh,'  says  b^ 
*  but  I  take  to  the  soil,  1  ride  in  the 
Gpea  jfield,  and  if  any  one  man  was  to 
rob  me  there,  why,  he  may  have  my 
purse  \^  ith  a  welcome — I  deserve  to 
lose  it."  This  was  the  way  they  chatted, 
Neville  talking  the  bolder  as  the  bottle 
went  round,  and  as  the  rogue  Pearson 
BCiomed  to  be  more  timid. 

•*  The  next  day,  Neville  set  off  at 
his  usual  hour,  early  cnouLrh  it  was, 
and  was  not  far  on  his  way,  wi.en  ho 
sees  bis  compmiion  (he  caught  the 
sijinnt  at  onee)  coming  suddenly  from 
a  corner  where  the  hedge  hid  him, 
and  riding  fast  at  him.  Neville,  at  a 
thought^  saw  how  it  was,  '  Good 
morrow,  sir,*  says  tbe  fellow,  *roy 
name  is  Pearson,  at  your  service,  and 
by  tbe  authority  of  this  little  imple- 
ment,' holding  a  pistol  within  a  yard 
of  bis  head,  '  I  bid  yon  deHver,  Jost 
to  teach  you  what  one  man  can  do.* 

**  *  I  deliver  at  your  order,'  says 
Neville,  '  but  it  is  not  to  one,  hut  to 
you,  and  that  man  behind  you.* 

-  Pearson  tamed  one  kok  behind 


him,  and  in  that  instant  Neville  shot 
bim  in  tbe  neck. 
'*  Tbe  thing  was  not  over  yet,  there 

was  a  desperate  struggle  between  tho 
two  strong  men,  and  both  fell  from 
their  horses,  and  fought  on  the  ground, 
but  at  last  Neville,  and  the  wound  in 
the  necl:,  were  too  strong  for  Pearson. 
He  Nielile.!,  and,  however  they  settled 
the  affair,  Neville  took  him  back  to 
Dublin,  went  to  tbe  Castle,  got  his 
pardon  signed  and  sealed,  and  they 
liave  never  parted  since." 

A  young  uv.w,  who  had  stood 
hitherto  silent,  but  had  lii'tened  with 
earnest  attention  to  the  last  story, 
here  inter jM.se<1,  to  inquire  of  the  nar- 
rator whether  Neville  had  a  family. 

Mr.  Clianiberlain  turned  quickly  at 
the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  paused  for  a 
few  seconds,  gaaiog  on  tbe  yonog 
man,  befitre  he  answered. 

'Die  form  he  looked  on  might  excuse 
a  ga^^e  of  approval.  It  was  that  of  a 
singularly  nandsoroe  young  man,  in 
deep  mourning,  a  dress  which  the 
fashion  of  the  times  rendered  more 
remarkable  than  it  would  be  now.  He 
was  of  tall  stature,  gracefully  and 
vi^'orouslv  formed,  with  a  face  and 
head  in  character  with  the  figure  they 
crowned— his  whole  air  and  appear- 
ance such  as  might  liave  aided  the 
imasination  of  tbatstatoary  who  bo^ed 
forth  the  Apollo*  Chamberlain  was 
silent  for  a  few  seeond^  at  leogth»  be 
said — 

"  No,  young  gentleman,  Neville 

never  married.  He  was  once,  it  is 
said,  madly  taken  with  a  papist  lady, 
a  celebrated  toast  in  her  day.  And 
she  was  said  to  favour  him,  although 
he  was  then  a  younger  broUMTt  ma 
pocket  as  empty  of  coin,  as  his  bead 
was  of  care.  Friends  were  in  opposi- 
tion, as  well  as  fortune.  Times 
changed,  however.  Neville  came  in 
for  the  family  property.  The  country 
expected  to  see  a  lady  return  with  him 
when  he  came  down  from  court.  The 
oddest  cbai^  of  all,  however,  was 
tbe  next.  The  lady  would  not  bo 
Mrs.  Neville.  The  reason  was  never 
known,  except  to  the  parties  them- 
selves. They  remained  both  unmar- 
ried, and  Neville  came  back,  the  first 
of  his  family,  a  staunch  Hanoverian.** 
**  You  may  add, "  said  Mr.  Moore, 
'*  that,  whatever  ho  is  in  principle, 
Jacobite,  or  Georgite,  or  all-for- 
bimMif4t«»  he  is  n  pattem  to  tbe 
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country  for  conduct.  I'd  take  five  to 
one,  as  far  as  a  few  pnineas  go,  that, 
through  this  whole  assizes  week,  if  he 
renains  so  long  among  us,  he  doe«not 
drink  once  to  intoxication — and  al- 
though he  makes  up  well,  at  home,  for 
any  ttuch  little  casual  abstemiousnessy 
I  woald  take  an  even  wager,  that  no 
roan  ever  finds  him  unfit  to  do  busi- 
noRs,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, till  dinner  time.  He  makes  it  a 
rule,  bo  says,  never  to  get  drunk  in  a 
walled  town— this,  he  nya,  is  the 
Desmond  prlftl^  modernized— and 
when  in  the  country,  even  in  his  own 
house,  it  is  his  pride  to  be  able  to 
walk,  not,  perhaps,  very  straight — but 
still  to  walk,  witnont  being  carried,  to 
his  bed.  I'll  tell  you  a  good  story 
about  that.  One  night,  he  happened 
to  go  to  bed  sober—-." 

"  By-and-hy,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Moore,  here  comes  something  that 
wouM  interrupt  it." 

This  was  said  Jis  the  music  of  trum- 
pets and  kettle-drums  reached  the  ears 
of  the  party,  and  a  murmur  of  more 
impatient  expectation  kindled  in  the 
human  mass  below.  "  There  they 
come,"  continued  the  spokesman  of 
the  iMlcony,  as  the  music  ceased,  and 
thiB  tramp  of  horses*  fbet  became  plainly 
audible.  The  proud  cavalcade  was 
presently  in  sight.  Firj*t,  came  trum- 
pets and  kettle-drums  in  rich  live- 
ries, their  horses*  heads  and  manes 
highly  decorated.  A  train  of  stalwart 
yeomen  followed,  in  uniform  great 
coats  and  hat8,  all  armed  with  sword 
and  pistol,  and  all  well  mounted.  They 
were  not  fewer  than  fifty.  At  a  little 
interval  from  this  troop,  drawn  by  six 
splendid  greys,  a  light  postilion,  of 
jockey  frame,  and  in  jockey  costume, 
controlling  each  pair,  three  ladies,  a 
mother  and  her  daughters,  were  seated 
in  one  of  the  lii,j^h  phaetons  of  the 
day.  This  ambitious  carriage  was 
properly  named.  Its  towering  eleva- 
tion bad  something  of  a  phaetontie 
character.  A  fanciful  observer,  who 
compared  tbe  dizzy  altitude  where  the 
three  fair  forms  were  seated,  with  the 
light  and  etberail  ebaraeler  of  theur 
a|)pearanoe^  ro^ht  hare  solved  to  him- 
self  the  (piestio!!,  "  Imw  eanie  they 
there  ?"  by  imagining  tiiat  ertahires 
of  the  air  had  lighted  in  their  thing 
oonrse,  and  stooped  to  tbe  rehicte, 
rather  than  that  mortals,  of  nmterial 
and  ponderable  bodies^  had  climbed  to 


such  an  elevation.  Around,  and  in 
advance  of  the  carriage,  rode  several 
eentlemen,  in  the  gay  habiliments  of 
roe  time—behind,  came  the  outriders, 
who  bad  fallen  back,  on  tbe  entrance 
of  tbe  party  into  tbe  town — all,  both 
gentlenien  and  servants,  armed. 

But  perhaps  the  charm  of  the  pro- 
cession was  a  vision  of  two  fair  boys, 
who  rode  one  on  each  side  of  tho 
phaeton.  They  were  beautiful  by 
nature  ;  and  every  aid  that  could 
heighten  tbe  effect  of  beauty  had  been 
bestowed  on  them.  Tluir  horses, 
tall,  shapely,  full  of  fire,  obeyed  them 
as  if  the  children  were  tho  visible 
forms  of  their  own  will ;  and  as  from 
time  to  time  they  parted  on  messages 
smilingly  adtlressed  to  them  by  their 
delighted  mother,  the  etlect  of  the 
movement  was  indescribable :  tho 
splcn^d  coursers  caracoling,  so  as  to 
SKbiirft,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
carp  as  well  as  pride  of  their  gay  bur- 
den ;  and  the  fair  boys,  bearing  with 
all  tbe  glee  of  their  age  and  of  the 
moment,  the  message  entrusted  to 
them — now  to  soma  Ikvnnv.  d  depen- 
dant in  the  yeoman  cavaleaile — now 
to  some  more  honoured  gentleman, 
who  reined  in  his  horse  and  rode  for- 
ward to  tbe  carriage. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence, 
then  a  long  cheer,  repeated  airain  and 
again  by  the  multitude,  and  so  loudly, 
that  when  it  ceased  in  tbe  streets,  the 
mountain  edioes  could  be  beard  pro* 
longing  it. 

•*  The  Right  Honorable  Walter 
Derinzy,  M.P."  said  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. **  Tbey  are  always  well  received 
here ;  you%cannot  wonder  at  it  when 
you  see  the  stuff  thev  are  made  of. 
Is  she  not  beautiful?  I  scarcely 
know  which  is  lovelier— mother  or 
daughter ;  sometimes  I  am  almost  at 
a  loss  to  decide  whieb  of  the  three  is 
the  yoimgest.  You  see  Derinzy 
riding  there,  speaking  to  Black  Jock 
Spendall — that  noble-looking  fellow  is 
Derinzy.  And  to  see  how  be  is 
backed  ;  not  a  gentleman  around  him 
that  h^is  not  been  out — not  one,  I 
believe,  who  has  not  killed  or  wounded 
bis  man.  Did  you  see  that  little 
weazened  thing — that  thing  with  a 
huHjp,  riding  immediately  behind  De- 
rinzy ?  Little  Boyce.  You  might 
well  ask,  what  place  could  there  be  for 
an  abortioB  like  him  on  such  a  day  ? 
That  man  was  six  and  twenty  yean 
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olfl,"— And  Chamberlain  doled  out  the 
ffjlbbles  as  if  every  item  were  precious 
M  attar  of  roses~*<  before  he  ever 
fbigM  ft  dotl.   The  ftet  ii»  nobody 
tboo^t  of  him  M  a  man  to  be  tried ; 
ind  it  was  rumored  that  ho  was  think- 
ing of  entering  tht*  church,  and  that, 
dwiDdled  and  misshapen  as  he  was,  the 
vcUiihop  of  Cashel  (his  Graoe  was 
somehow  related  to  his  mothftr)  woald 
or  liin  him.    All  of  a  sudden  a  report 
gib  out  that  be  was  to  meet  a  verj 
sp>rting  fellow  that  had  Ibngfat  fn  thn 
coaily  fifteen  times,  and  was  navop 
tcnown  to  miss  his  man — that  was 
Rcii  Banbury.    Such  a  thinj^  I  never 
saw  io  all  my  days.    Bunbury  was  a 
mgwifirwit  num,  six  feet  two  inohet 
hifrh — you  can   see  what  Boyce  is. 
When  put  on  the  ground,  he  looked 
more  like  a  badger  or  a  monkey  than 
a  Ma.  May  1  be  hanged,  but  he  shqt 
Bnbory — uiofe  him  at  six  and  thirty 
paces ;  I  measured  the  distance  from 
th*?  oMity  of  the  thing,  when  I  saw 
the  man  drop.     The  two  were  put 
iato  the  *hloodj  field/  and  saya  Greeo, 
(ha  was  aaeond  to  Boyce,)  *  the  pistols 
tn  chargeti  for  a  long   phot — take 
yoer  aim  steady,  Bunbury  will  give 
joa  time.*    Tlieu  be  turned  to  tbe 
<wwA  they  were  prtaaiDg  cloier  than 
was  convenient  or  safe.     '  I  have  a 
notion,*  says  he,  *  it  would  be  better 
for  vou  to   atand  further  off — God 
oely  knowa'  faa  if  Godeoneerned  hiot- 
^-If  in  aoeh  IbUiea;  I  newer  like  to 
hear  his  name  pronounced  on  occa- 
lions  of  this  description,)  ♦  in  what 
directioa  either  of  the  parties  in  this 
li«ine»  may  happen  to  fife  |  so  yon 
W  better  take  care  of  yoofselvet.' 
But  for  all  this  he  ftuck  close  enough 
to  his  man,  the  little  lord;  and  there 
traia  space  round  the  two,  though  they 
were  far  eooogh  ainnder  (I  mean  the 
principals,)  that  you  c«»uld  see  every 
move  they  nia<lf  ;  and  at  Boyce's  side, 
from  where  I  wai»,  every  word  of  his 
feeond  I  ooold  bear  as  plain  as  yon 
hmr  ne,  the  crowd  was  so  silent  and 
attentive.    There  was  Bunbury,  like 
a  colossus,  moving  in  circles,  every  one 
nearer  than  the  last,  and  so  gradually 
Mtting  within  range.    All  the  while 
tat  little  hump-back  stood  still — never 
Mirrcd    from  the  spot,  and  moved 
bu  pistol  following  .  Bunbury,  as  ho 
wheeled.    •  Harrj»  my  boy,*^  I  eonid 
bear  Green  aay  now  and  then,  *  steady, 
tba  tiger  is  on  the  prowl— Bunbory  ia 


on  circuit;'  keeping  up  the  little  fel« 
low's  cotirngro.  Then  he'd  look  along 
tbe  pistol  and  pistol  arm — *  A  little 
lowir — a  thought  to  the  right— not  so 
much — have  yon  Urn  now  V  *  Like 
a  woodcock,*  says  Boyce,  speaking 
through  his  teeth.  *  Keep  him.*  Not 
a  word  fur  a  second  or  two — then 
Green  moved  a  few  stepa  aside— -I 
sni^>ose  it  was  a  signal — Boyoe  fired* 
and  down  dropt  Bunbury.*' 
*«  Dead  7" 

**  No,  madam,  not  dead ;  he  lived  or 
lingered  a  year  after,  but  Boyce's  bul- 
let did  his  business.  Look,  ma'am,  at 
that  tall  gentleman  at  the  other  »i<lo 
of  Derinsy — you  know  him,  1  sup- 
pose?" 

Oh,  yes ;  the  agreeable  Colonel 

Longueville  ?" 

**  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  his  last  affair 
may  last  him  for  the  remunder  of 
his  life.  At  his  years  and  mine,  Mrs. 
Mary,  there's  more  to  be  thought  of 
than  the  laws  of  honour.  But  in<l(H»d 
Longueville's  affair  was  a  thing  of  the 
moment;  it  arose  ont  of  the  great 
trial  of  the  Swindletraps,  at  the  assizes 
before  last.  Lonj^ueville  wjis  the  chief 
witness  ap^uinst  them,  and  Miles  Swin- 
dletrap  thought  he  might  put  him  out 
of  the  way.  The  eolonel  njwd  to  walk 
early  in  the  morning  by  the  water 
side — Miles  took  care  to  meet  him, 
and  the  thing  was  soon  settled.  A 
word  and  a  blow  affair.  They  drew.— 
both  good  swordsmen — but  Swindle- 
trap  was  in  the  duel  what  ho  mod  to 
be  in  court.  Longueville  nunlo  two 
passes  that  should  either  of  them  have 
settled  the  matter.  Suddenly  he  hears 
a  fellow  in  the  crowd  (for  you  may  be 
sure  there's  no  place  so  lonely  that  a 
duel  wont  brinff  a  multitude  there,) 
cr^r  ont  the  word  'rabbit.*  Now,  just 
thmk  of  hia  quickness  in  such  a  time  ; 
he  pushes  next  straight  for  the  neck, 
where  rabbits  are  sometimes  killed 
with  a  stroke,  and  the  sword  goes 
dean  through  the  throat  and  ont  at 
the  h^k  of  the  head— Swindletrap  u  :is 
buffed.  Lonf?uevillo  wipes  the  l>lood 
off  his  sword — *  Not  bad,'  says  he, 
'  for  seventy>two,'  and  walks  back  to 
breakfast.*' 

For  some  time  during  this  narrative 
distant  cheering  had  been  heard  :  it 
was  now  nearer,  and  was  reiterated  in 
volleys  so  impetuous  and  rapid,  that 
the  effect  was  irresiMtible.  The  phae- 
ton had  by  this  time  drawn  up  near 
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the  inn  door,  where  the  hulies  wore  to 

be  directed  to  tlio  npartmcnts  pre- 
pared for  them.  As  the  checritip^  prew 
louder,  the  two  fair  hoys  rode  up  to 
the  vehicle^  interchanged  a  word  with 
their  h.ippy  mother,  and  parted  at  a 
rapid  gallop,  iinssinir  Jln  tly  aloiiir  the 
cavalcade  bel'ore  them,  hearing  with 
them  the  eyes  and  thoughts  uf  all  oh- 
servers*  towards  the  opposite  end  of 
the  street . 

From  that  fjnarter  a  proot'ssion, 
unique  in  its  character,  was  pre2>entljr 
aeen  advancing.  It  consisted  of  pe- 
destrians—  IrLsl),  as  their  dress  and 
unmi8ta!ual)lephy>iognotny  jtlainl  v  tes- 
tified. Kirht  eanie  a  sjiecies  of  ad- 
vanced-guard, consisting  of  about 
twenty  men,  ten  abreast,  unarmed, 
except  with  .shillelaghs  of  which  each 
man  handled  a  ponderous!  .'[leeinicn. 
Then  there  was  a  space  in  which  a  car 
of  somewhat  fantastic  form  followed, 
drawn  by  four  oxen,  almost  milk 
white,  of  unusual  magnitude  and 
beauty.  Before  this  .singular  vehicle 
stalked  two  mountaineers  of  almost 
gigantio  stature  and  of  very  athletic 
proportions,  each  bearing  a  hunting 
pole  of  about  fifleen  Aet  liigli.  At 
each  side  of  the  team  strode  a  .similar 
attendant,  and  two  of  the  same  dcscrip* 
tion  walketi  after  the  carriage.  The 
procession  was  closed  as  it  was  headed 
by  a  body  of  twenty  j)ersons.  At 
each  side  of  the  car,  in  conversation 
occasionally  with  its  fair  occupants, 
walked  a  gentleman  of  distinguished 
air  and  appearance.  In  the  carriage 
was  a  group  less  fair,  but  scarcely 
less  beautiful,  than  were  enthroned  in 
thephaeton. 

The  two  boys  liad  also  taken  their 
places  at  the  .sidrs  «»f  this  novel  car- 
riage, and  with,  bared  heads — clos- 
termg  curls  fidling  loose  on  their 
shoulders,  and  plume«I  caps  in  their 
hand.s — they  rode  baek,  occa;nonally 
interchanging  a  word  or  smile  with 
the  ladies  on  whom  they  waited. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  discern  in 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace^  an 


enthusiasm  ardent  andgeniiine.-i>(yfthe 

description  which  docs  not  come  at  a 
call,  and  which  it  would  he  im[»ossible 
to  counterfeit.  Many  were  to  be  seen 
running  after  the  car,  and  actually  cast- 
ing themselves  down  to  kiss  the  print 
of  the  wheels  where  they  were  dis- 
cernible in  the  street.  By  the  time 
they  reached  the  hotel,  the  fair  Derin- 
srs  had  descended  from  their  aerial 
elevation,  and  stood  at  the  inn  door  to 
receive  their  friends.  The  carriage 
bad  been  removed,  and  a  space  was 
thus  left  open  for  the  Wain  to  approndi 
its  destination.  A  crowd  which  bad 
.•il>pr();iched,  and  surrounded  the  car, 
eng.iged  its  occupants,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  prevented  their  egress.  They 
interchangiHl  smiles  and  greetings  with 
their  friends,  and  were  endeavouring 
to  disengnge  them«!elves  gently  from  the 
atVectionate  importunities  of  the  atten- 
dant crowd*  whOe  a  brief  dialogue  was 
held  between  the  heads  of  the  respec- 
tive hou.scs,  to  the  efTei  t  following:—. 

**  My  dear  Barnewcll,  why  w  ill  you 
return  to  this  motley  style  of  moving  ? 
Are  jjfon  not  sure  that  there  is  not  n 
man  m  the  county,  who  would  dare,  or 
wish,  to  question  yon,  if  every  horse  in 
your  stud  were  ('(pial  to  Gudolphin  ?" 

**  Perhaps  not,  my  friend  ;  but  while 
the  law  says  no  Papist  shall  have  a 
horse  worth  five  pounds,  I  will  not 
take  an  alms  of  the  indulgence  to  keep 
one.*  Connivance  is  not  toleration. 
I  would  rather  put  the  law  to  shame 
than  evade  it.  And  I  wotdd  rather 
crawl  in  the  dust,  than  owe  permission 
to  ride  in  a  coach  or  saddle,  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  Cromwell's  descendants. 
To  tliink  that  I  must  have  no  security 
more  honourable  for  the  privilege  to 
bestride  a  good  bea.<t,  than  the  charity 
of  the  very  vilest  gentleman  in  a  greasy 
doublet,  that  scowls  upon  me  in  that 
crowd  1" 

The  balcony  was  so  immediately 
above  the  parties  speaking,  that  tho 
words  could  be  distinctly  heard  there—. 
BO  commandingly  abo?e  the  crowd  aa 
to  affbrd  a  dear  view  of  the  prelude 


•  This  incident  may  possibly  bo  objected  to,  as  improbable.  It  can  lay  claim, 
however,  to  the  defence  that  it  is  a  fact.  Other  matters  in  the  progress  of  thu 
story  may  give  rise  to  a  similar  objection,  and  let  it  here  be  said,  in  anticipation, 
that  even  where  incidents  seem  least  probable,  they  may  plead  the  same  excuse. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader  that  the  ordinary  privileges  have 
been  sparingly  and,  it  is  hoped,  discreetly  exercised  in  preparing  tne  manuscript 
confided  to  Uw  editor  for  poblication. 
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to  an  Incidenl  whkli  liroqglit  the  dia- 
logue to  an  abrupt  twrininatiimi 

The  youth  of  whom  wo  have  already 
^ken,  stood  conspicuous,  gazing  with 
looks  of  admiration  on  tbe  occupants 
ef  tbe  car.   Anwtlieraadiyr  dau^h- 
ter,  they  must  have  been,  who  occupied 
the  raised  seat ;  the  child,  too,  on  a 
cushion  at  the  matrons'  feet,  it  wait  evi- 
dent nNist  bave  called  ber  motlier. 
Tbe  nraltitode  generally  reverenced 
this  group,  for  the  blood  of  the  ancient 
Irish  I^rinces  which  circulated  in  their 
veins,  and  the  pride,  with  aom^ing  of 
seom»  in  the  still  youthful  matron  s  lip 
and  eye,  needed  not  the  assistance  of  a 
diadem  to  give  a  regal  character  to  her 
beauty.    Her  costume  was  studiously 
eootriTed  to  harmonise  reroenibranoe 
of  past  times  with  the  ezactments  of 
modern  fashion,  and  in  her  countenance 
and  carriage  might  be  discerned  a  slight 
eonsdoosness  of dieenthnsiasni  of wludi 
rile  felt  herself  the  object.     The  ex- 
pression in  the  face  of  her  pale  daugh- 
ter was  of  alarm  and  amazement,  but 
it  not  the  less  eobanced  tbe  effect  of 
iwr  engaging  Hid  delicate  ftatores. 
The  eicrtiement  of  the  populace  seemed 
only  proportionate  to  the  occasion. 
The  very  beasts  that  drew  the  car,  by 
a  natural  and  easy  strtleb  of  imagina- 
tiooy  adigfat  be  thoqght  oonscions  of  the 
honour  done  thtm,  as,  were  they  in- 
stinct with  human  intellect,  the  oxen 
m%ht  be  imagined  to  be,  who  were 
yoked  to  tbe  car  of  CJjrbde. 

All  are  not  daMicail^  or  prone  to 
in^ge  in  classical  associations.  While 
ihit  young  ApoUo  on  the  balcony  gave 
himself  to  the  poetry  of  tUt  singular 
proeessiom  its  effect  npon  sone  the 
crowd  was  very  different. 

One  fellow  held  a  wicked  looking  bull 
dc^  in  a  slip,  and  gazed  upon  the  stately 
heasii  witblooka  eearoeljr     ^«ger  and 
neioQS  than  those  of  his  canine  com- 
panion.   **  See,"  said  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain^  **  I  do  not  like  that  ras- 
cal's loeltt**'— but  the  obsenration  was 
supcfOiioo*-»it  was  too  late  to  be  of 
use — tr^ither  of  the  brutes,  human  or 
inhutnan,  could  resist  the  attraction  of 
the  oxen.    The  noose  was  opened,  and 
with  a  aomd  of  encouragement  the 
dog  was  loosed.    In  the  same  instant* 
anothf»r  furious  creature  starting  from 
concealment,  sprang  forth  to  seize  a 
prey,  andaroar  of  nsobantlinnntbe 
tomMBtod  OMB.  Tfii  raeeeis  of  tiie 


assailants  was  mooientary.  The  giants 
stotioned  at  each  beast's  head,  in  the 

same  instant  lifte<i  their  poles,  and  the 
dogs  fell  motionless  and  lifeless,  as  if 
a  heavy  waggon  had  passed  OTcr  and 
crnsbed  them.  But  the  misduef  was 
done.  The  mighty  beasts  reared  and 
strutrglt'd  ;  fresh  dogs  were  slipped  up- 
on them,  unseen  adversaries  shewed 
tiiemseWes  rising  up  against  the  keep- 
ers; and  in  the  clash  of  conflict  be- 
tween exasperated  men,  and  tlie  violent 
efforts  of  powerful  beasts  tormented  to 
madness,  there  was  a  confbsion  more 
than  ordinarily  terrible. 

The  condition  of  the  ladies  had  he- 
come  exceedingly  perilous — surrounded 
in  the  midst  of  a  despenito  conflict,  by 
a  throng  through  wbich  their  natural 
proteetors  could  not  force  a  rapid  pas- 
sage, a  moment  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  them.    In  that  critical  moment 
thej  found  a  preserrer.    The  admh'a- 
^n  of  the  youth  on  the  balcony  did 
not  exhaust  itself  in  looks.    The  in- 
stant he  saw  the  danger,  he  called  out 
to  the  disorderlv  crowd  to  make  way, 
in  a  Toiee  heard  above  the  din  of  the 
conflict,  and  stretching  forward  to  the 
projecting  sign  post,  seized  it  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  sprang  down  into  the 
tomolt  below,    nis  Toice  and  gesture 
had  had  their  eflbct.    By  a  sudden  ef- 
fort the  elements  of  strife  opened,  and 
a  space  was  left  clear  where  he  alighted. 
Scarcely  staggered  by  the  shock,  he 
histantly  reooyered  command  of  him* 
self,  and  with  much  dexterity  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  liberated  the  plung^ing 
oxen  from  the  car.    liarnewell  and 
Derinsy  had  availed  themselTes  of  the 
opening  made,  when  the  crowd  scat- 
tered at  the  vision  of  the  youth  de- 
scending upon  them,  and  the'ladies  and 
child  were  speedily  safe  in  the  hotel. 

In  less  time  than  might  have  been 
imagined,  a  score  of  troopers  were  in 
their  saddles,  and  on  duty  to  quell  the 
riot.  Prompt,  however,  as  the  mili- 
tary were  in  their  ])reparntion8,  the 
townspeople  were  still  more  on  the 
sharp.  Indeed  the  changes  in  a  pan- 
tomime, wrought  by  Il.irlequin's  wand, 
might  be  more  striking  in  ef)\-ct,  but 
coud  hardly  bo  more  rapidly  and 
cleanly  executed,  than  the  alterations 
which  a  few  minutes  exhibited  in  the 
aspect  of  Clonmel.  The  moment  the 
first  token  of  fight  was  given,  men 
coidd  be  seen  in         basto*  but  a 
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haste  which  hetrtyod  none  of  the  con- 
fusion of  DOveUy— 

••So  ON  tfeth  bvMd  •  amen  la  •  BM»-^ 

sotting  up  shutters,  bolts,  and  bars* 

In  less,  i)erliap8,  than  a  minute,  the 
gaiety  andpaudinessof  commerce  seem- 
ed eclipsed.  Every  shop  window  in 
view  was  closed,  and  if,  here  and  there, 
a  hardy  hurgher  dared  still  to  leave  the 
upper  ]»art  of  his  doorway  open — ?oen, 
as  the  aperture  wo^,  under  the  slated 
or  thatcned  penthotiies  projecting  over 
every  shop,  the  darlcness  visiMt-  it  dis- 
closed, by  no  means  lessened  tho  fune- 
real aspect  which  the  whole  street 
presented. 

Not  a  combatant,  scarcely  a  homaa 
being*  except  at  windows  or  on  house- 
tops, was  in  sight  when  the  cavalry 
drew  up  at  tho  inn  door.  Oxen  had 
fought  for  thein  no  less  efTectualty 
than  some  thousands  of  years  before 
tbey  bad  done  his  work  for  Hannibal. 
Even  the  pa-^^inu  for  fighting  took  a 
chill  before  the  horns,  mid  at  the 
belbwinff,  of  the  excited  animals. 

Elsewhere  there  was  more  disorder. 
A  noise  of  fear  and  flight  came  from 
other  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  troop 
of  horse  trotted  in  succession  to  various 
scenes  of  tmnuU*  In  one  of  these  pa- 
trols, they  gave  ocoauon  for  a  feat  of 
much  coDscfiuonce  in  the  lii«it<iry  of  the 
day,  and  in  which  the  main  performer 
was  »  boy. 

Two  of  the  oxen  had  rushed  through 
what  was  calUd  tlie  "  main  street," 
drivintr  inultitudes  lK'fi»re  then),  <lraw- 
itig  umltituiles  after  theu»,  four  of  the 
gigantic  kce]>ers  joining  in  the  pur- 
suit. Two  had  been  arrested,  and 
were  held  hy  the  remaining  keepers, 
the  ^oko  which  kept  them  together 
rcadju8t(>d,  and  the  great  beasts  paus> 
ing  as  if  yet  uncertiUn  what  course  they 
would  aifupt.  A  crowd  gathered  round, 
above  which  the  hea  ls  and  shoulders 
of  the  giants  towered  in  their  proud 
attitude.  One  of  tbem,  as  he  looked 
down  upon  the  group  of  common  mor- 
tals around  liiin,  diil  not  attempt  to 
disguise  or  cuneeal  his  scorn  ;  but  m 
very  unceremonious  phrases,  expressed 
his  contempt  of  chicken  hearted  fel- 
lows that  would  make  dumb  heasts»figfit 
for  their  fun,  and  had  not  the  chris- 
tian spirit  to  give  a  man  satislaciiun — 
eoncludinff  bis  remonstrance  and  com- 
phunt  with  a  challenge,  in  wbich  there 
was  little  respect  for  iiis  auditory. 


"  What's  this  walking  steeple  say- 
ing," said  a  young  man  in  a  white 
jacket  and  hat,  who  stood  at  tlie  outer 
edge  of  the  crowd— The  words  I 
hear  don't  plaise  me,  although  I  cail*t 
well  n)ake  out  their  meaning'." 

*'  He  says,  if  one  of  us  is  not  a  match 
for  him,  hu  d  be  glad  to  have  a  bout  at 
the  fists,  with  any  two  at  a  time.** 

"  That's  not  handsome,"  said  tha 
first  speaker.  Then,  elevating  his 
voice  a  little,  he  called  out — **  Do  you 
hear,  Mr.  Fee-faw-fum,  there's  one  at 
laist  that  will  try  to  gratify  you.  You 
are  of  my  own  sort,  1  believe;  hut  this 

is  my  native  town,  and  me  if  I 

allow  any  man,  Homan  or  Protestant, 
to  brag  that  he  challenged  the  boys  of 
Cionmel,  and  that  there  was  none  of 
'em  to  take  him  up." 

Loud  clieers  for  the  **  hardy  miller," 
as  the  speaker  was  called,  amidst 
which  the  crowd  opened,  and  the  an* 
tigonists  stood  confronted.  Compared 
with  nion  of  the  usual  size,  the  miller 
would  have  been  pronounced  athletic 
and  tall,  hut,  seen  near  his  gigaotio 
opponent,  bis  stature  lost  its  advan- 
tages. And  yet  it  was  not  great  in- 
feriority he  displayed,  hut  rather  dis- 
similitude. They  stood,  when  com- 
pared togetlier,  like  beings  diffiHvnt  in 
8i>ecies.  A  buffalo  and  tiger,  breathing 
mutual  defiance,  might  su^'gest  vnimile 
for  tbem  ;  ur,  rather,  for  there  was  no 
deadly  purpose  on  either  side,  it  was 
as  if  a  boy  Achilles  and  his  gigantic 
preceptor  had  entered  the  gymnasium 
to  contend. 

•*  Now,  boys,"  said  the  volunteer 
champion  for  his  town,  "give  fair 
play,  and  be  sure,  above  all  things,  to 
keep  a  lar^'e  ring  for  me.  For  tho 
honour  of  Clunmel,  all  of  ye  keep  the 
line  dear.'* 

'<  A  ring,  a  ring  three  cheers 
for  brave  Fitzgerald  ! — any  man  that 
hreaks  tlit  ring  will  lie  a  traitor  to  the 
town,  uud  a  murderer." 

An  ample  ring  was  formed ;  giant 
number  two  stooil  mitside  with  his 
oxer!,  while  a  volonteer  secoml  pre- 
sently appeared  for  the  giant  about  to 
be  nut  on  duty. 

The  cheers  for  Fitzgerald  had  bad 
the  effect  of  calling  back  some  scattered 
run  aways.  Among  tlu  ni  was  a  !»oy 
of  fourteen  ur  til'ieen  years  ot  age,  who 
ran  in  speechless  4i>tress  round  the 
ring,  seeking  hi  vain  for  some  prac- 
ticable opening.    He  tried  to  raise 
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li&iiiwlf  on  tip-toe;  be  knelt,  endea- 
\uuring  to  obtain  a  protpeet  between 
the  \egs  of  the  happier  spedalera.  Ail 
^aa  vam:  a  crowd,  more  than  four 
deep,  eff^ualljr  obstructed  him.  At 
lasti  fortne  took  eompetslon  on  biiiL 
The  outer  giant  was  looking  com* 
Metdlj  orer  the  circle^  when  the  hoy, 
m  lut  efltferneM,  pressed  rather  ruUeljr 
egtiwi  lie  faoL  It  wm  e  do«bt 
whethflT  the  cunsequence  was  to  be  a 
kick  or  a  kindness.  The  beleWftt 
turned  in  the  boy's  favour. 

*•  Do  you  wiih  to  see  the  fight  ?" 
hM  thegiaot 

•  **  O  je»  ;  I  always  like  to  lee  Mail- 
rice  Fitzgerald  fighting — he  does  itM 
terrible  and  so  good- humoured." 

"  Well,  mj  boughill,  jroa'll  tee  Ue 
last  fight  to^jr.  Hcrtf  til  on  thb 
bullock,  if  Tou  waul  to  aee  how  Fita> 
gerald  will  die." 

•*  There's  others  that  can  die  as 
well  at  jolly  Menriee***  mid  the  boj» 
adjusting  himself  on  the  back  of  the 
stately  Ix-ttst,  so  as  to  command  the 
best  prospect  of  the  ring. 

Rtsgirald  had  diseneambered  him* 
arif  of  every  covering  which  ooold  in* 
commode  him.  while  lii«<  toxvcring 
arUersary  seemed  to  despise  all  suuh 
preparations. 

*'  1*11  give  yna  a  mark  or  two,"  said 
he,  "but  I  don't  think  of  taking  the 
Hf<'  of  you.  You  are  n  bravo  little 
fellow  to  do  such  a  thing  as  this, 
aooer* 

*'  The  best  favour  you  can  do  met" 
replieil  Fit  7i.'(  raid,  "is  to  do  yotir 
best.  You  uui)  talk  when  the  work  is 
OTer.'* 

»  And  liHt,"  said  the  giant,  joar 
hand  :  let  us  fight  fiiir." 

They  rla.^pcd  bands,  anI  their  dis- 
parity was  iu  no  instance  more  plainly 
visible  than  when  the  tali  nan  spread 
open  the  ample  expanse  in  which  he 
receiveil  the  diminutive  menihtr  of  his 
rival.  He  bad  designed  to  make  this 
amicable  grasp  an  intimation  of  hit 
fNat  Ibroe,  and  perhapa  to  disable  bis 
competitor  by  it.  He  was  disappointed. 
T7te  mn«iriil.ir  stren„'th  of  liis  unlago- 
pislexceede»l  his  estiiuule  ;  and,  moved 
I7  the  spirit  of  the  joung  man  who  di- 


vined his  purpose,  and  resolved  to  dis> 
concert  it,  the  smaU  hand  compressed 
the  large  with  an  energy  by  whioh  the 
giant  felt  himself  overn»a>»tered. 

Holding  the  heavy  hand  prisoner  for 
A  While,  aitd  moting  It  witti  an  air  of 
command  up  and  down,  Fitzgerald 
said,  in  a  tone  which  leeOied  much  tO 
eocouratfe  his  friends — 

*'  I  advise  you  to  play  joar  wwj 
best.  I  never  fought  a  man  ao  big  aa 
you  bcA^re,  but  there's  many  a  stouter 
man  that  will  remember  Maurice  Fita- 
gerald  the  longest  dav  he  lives." 

These  incident!  had  oeeorred  in 
shorter  time  than  has  lieeo  apent  in  re- 
lating theuj.  The  champions  were  in 
attitude  to  ward  and  strike,  and  the 
oonfliet  commencing  when  the  eatalrf 
eame  down  upon  we  crowd,  and  all 
dispersed.  The  oxen  again  took  fright, 
tossed  up  their  heads,  erected  their 
tikiis,  uiid  started  forth  in  disorder. 
If  one  of  them  remembered  the  load  on 
hit  back,  it  was  not  with  the  friendly 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  it.  Quite 
the  reverse.  The  boy  was  immediately 
tent  upon  ao  ezonrtnm  into  the  upper 
air ;  but  he  did  not,  as  too  many  do, 
f  )rLrt  t  liiiiiM-lf  in  his  elevation.  IIo 
came  down  with  his  wits  about  him, 
and,  lighting  unhurt,  seized  upon  a 
rope  attached  to  the  trappings  of  the 
scared  animals,  i\im1  turnt  d  it  round 
the  public  stocks,  stt  up  at  the  spot 
where  he  fell,  in  front  of  the  Court* 
house.  At  a  single  plunge  of  the 
beasts,  tlie  fabric  of  indignity  gave  way, 
anil.as  thi'v  rushed  through  the  streets, 
it  chittere  i  after,  rendering  their  speed 
more  wild  and  impetuous,  and  giving 
•omething  of  a  comic  cliaraoter  to  the 
general  alarm  and  disorder. 

This  ineidt  nt  ha<l  the  cfTect  of  re- 
storing universal  good  huutuur.  Ani- 
moMty  gave  way  before  the  occasion  of 
a  hearty  laugh.  Parties  but  now  at 
variance  sought  Iiou^ji-h  of  ptihiic  en- 
tertainment to  drown  their  i|uarreN, 
andf  in  the  space  of  an  liour,  shop 
doors  were  opened,  windows  nnbarred 
and  exposed,  and  the  whole  town  re- 
sumed its  gaiety.  Sttch  was  Ireland 
ninety  yeais  ago. 
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^epurpow  you  underUke  ia  dangerous,  the  Cricodl 
and  four  «lMto  yMiwllglii  CmUm 

The  tide  of  discord  had  ebbed,  and 
left  the  street,  where  it  was  of  late  so 
boisterous,  silent  and  soHtary.  At 
tinm,  a  fiuMiir  tonnd  of  ttnfe  and 
triumph  would  reach  a  listening  car, 
hut  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spread 
Eagle  all  was  peaceful.  Guests,  and 
grooms,  and  errand-b<ws,  had  deserted 
chamber,  and  gate,  and  8taU»  and  were 
away  in  chase  of  the  retreating  skir- 
mishers, with  the  eagerness  in  which 
incidents,  tragic  and  comicj  are  alike 
aovttbt  after. 

The  youth  who  had  so  perilously 
distinguished  himself,  after  receiving 
his  meed  of  passionate  applause,  had 
withdrawn  to  seclusion,  and  was  pacing 
the  floor  of  a  small  sitting-room»  wluen 
he  had  much  difficulty  in  engaging,  in 
a  state  of  impatience  which  would  nave 
found  severe  bodily  exertion  a  relief 
lirom  agitating  tliough  ts,  when  tile  door 
opened,  and  a  wmter  appeared. 

Mr.  Derinzy,  of  ThomaetowOf 
sir,  to  wait  on  you." 

"  Show  Mr.  Derinzy  in." 

As  he  spoke  the  visitant  entered* 
He  had  seen  him  before,  and  wordi 
had  been  interchanged  between  them, 
when  rescuing  the  alarmed  ladies  from 
their  very  perilous  position. 

««Mr.  Neville,  I  Mn 
Marmaduke  Neville." 

The  youth  bowed  in  acknowledg- 
ment, and  returned  the  warm  pressure 
of  the  hand  held  forth  to  greet  him« 

<'  I  lyt  I  could  not  be  mittiken. 
Such  a  resemblance  to  both  your  pa- 
rents could  not  be  casual.  I  was 
proud,  you  may  believe,  to  find  my 
old  friend's  son  giving  proof  that  lie 
resembled  his  father  in  more  than 
form.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  make 
you  blush.  No  time  for  such  niceties. 
I  BuppuAU  you  purpose  asking  me  to  be 
seated.  Every  gentleman's  servant, 
in  or  about  this  house,"  he  continued, 
while  draw i III];'  a  chair,  and  motioning 
to  the  youtii  to  imitate  him,     is  iu 

Snrsuitoftheday*samasement.  When 
id  you  arrive  ?" 

**  After  night-fall,  yesterday.  An- 
ticipating that  you  might  honour  nie  by 
a  message,  or  a  visits  I  resolved  to 


unoictelB.  tbc^diM  I 

of  M  great  an  oppMltkMi.  , 

Fir  at  pari  qf  Kittg  Htmry  If* 


remain  here  duriqg  the  daj»  to  reoeiv^ 

or  attend  you.** 
**  Have  you  servants  at  the  inn  ?** 
No ;  I  left  ny  one  servant  at 

Waterford.  He  sumwed  a  good  deal 
on  the  passage^  andoraTed  a  day's  rest 

to  recruit." 

t*  Do  they  know  your  name  her»? 
It  your  tnnik*  or  portmaniteaii»  a  wit* 

ness  for  its  owner  ?** 

"  You  must  have  some  good  reason 
for  your  questions— I  answer  again— 
no )  a  nameless  tnmk  I  bear.  1  had 
thought  to  have  left  my  name  at  the 
bar  this  morning — but,  truth  to  say,  I 
arose  late ;  and  there  has  been  so 
much  bustle  since^  that  I  forgot  my 
purpose." 

"  Happy  oblivion  t  was  it  Themiso 
tocles  who  sighed  for  the  genius  to 
forget?  No  matter  about  him — *  Let 
Oiw  meet  Greelt  i*  we  have  boriness 
nearer  home.  ^  Yon  must  pot  yourself 
for  a  short  time  under  my  control, 
and  my  first  command  is,  that  you 
remuiu  without  a  name  until  I  advise 
jott  to  reclaim  tlie  commodity*  For 
fear  of  accidents^  you  may  as  well 
make  an  exchange.  What  shall  I 
give  you?  Will  you  be  Edward 
Marmadnke,  Esq. — or*  will  vou  take 
a  dearer  name?  be  Marmadake  Garie* 
ton.  Pardon  me,  I  oqght  to  have 
known  this  would  distress  you.*' 

**  No,  no,"  said  the  youth ;  although 
he  had  become  pale»  and  a  tear  threat- 
ened  to  gush  oat»  had  he  not  repretted 
it.  "  That  name,  none  more  appro- 
priate. It  was  the  name  I  bore  iu  my 
school-boy  days.  Except  when  my 
mother  was  near^  my  undo  would 
permit  no  other." 

"  Aye,  so  I  understood.  Well  I 
Carleton.  This  is  arranged.  Wo 
have  made  a  commencement,  although 
we  can  hardly  say,  yet,  that  half  our 
business  is  done.  We  have,  however, 
a  few  minutes  that  ask  to  be  well 
employed.  Let  us  indulge  them.  But 
first,  remember  von  are  onr  gnest. 
Mrs.  Dertnay  will  expect  you.  Too 
must  be  her  escort,  too,  to  the  county 
ball  to-night.  I  may  have  other  du- 
ties. Enough  1  Agreed.    Well,  Mr. 
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Marmaduke  Carleton,  you  are  come 
OTer  to  Ireland  to  seek  an  inheritance, 
m  rightftil  hilieritaiice^  I  would  eonE- 
dently  pronounce — bat  one  whidi*  if 

fraud  or  force  can  keep  from  you,  you 
will  never  win — at  least,  donng  your 
unde's  life.  I  tee  you  seem  disap- 
pointed. Matters,  you  thought,  were 
so  evidently  in  favour  of  your  claims, 
as  to  promise  jpou  a  very  speedy 
success." 

■*  Certainly,  I  was  Inilnenced  to 

think  the  evidence  strong  enough  to 
convince  any  reasonable  man»  or  any 
fair  jury.*' 

•*  A  very  just  ^tinetion.  Bat»  do 
me  the  fiivonr  to  go  tbrmigh  the 
points  of  evidence  you  so  strongly 
rely  on.  I  am,  perhaps  you  are  aware, 
a  counsellor,  learned  in  the  law — so, 
courtesy  styles  me  with  anthority^ 
although,  perhapvS,  not  much  prac- 
tised in  its  strange  experiments.  No 
matter  for  that,  you  may  indulge  in 
the  ddniion  of  tmnking  that,  while 
conunnnicaling  with  me,  yon  are  en- 
gaged in  a  consultation.  So,  now  to 
begin.  Does  the  witness  know  who 
he  happens  to  be.?  Remember,  I  know 
your  names,  the  real  name,  and  the 
alitu!.  That  is  not  the  question*  Bot* 
where  w  ere  you  born  ?" 

<<  I  was  born,  as  I  am  informed,** 
said  the  yoatli»  with  a  Ihint  smite»  •«  in 
the  house  of  Garrctstown^  in  the  year 

\mr 

"  So  far,  well.  There  is  a  registry 
kept  in  the  parish.  We  can  hare  evi- 
dence that  somebody  was  born  or  bap- 
tized about  that  time.  How  long  hjis 
it  i>een  since  you  wwe  last  in  Garrets- 
town?" 

"  About*  I  approhendy  seventeen 
years." 

"  Can  yoo  explaui  so  long  an 

absence?" 

**  It  was  involuntary.  I  was  not 
my  own  master,  and  those  whom  I 
was  bound  to  obey*  forbade  me  to 

visit  Ireland." 

**  How  did  you  leave  Ireland?" 

"  Of  that  1  can  only  speak  from 
rsport.  My  moAer  was  Ibreibly  taken 

from  her  honse,  nnd  brought  me,  a  very 
young  child,  with  her.  After  suffer- 
tog  extreme  hardships;  still  charged 
with  her  worthless  burden,  she  reached 
her  brother,  \Villiam  Kdward  Carle- 
ton,  a  wealthy  jilanter  in  Jamaica.  He 
was  unmarried,  and  without  children, 
and  hnred  my  mother  welL" 


"  Could  he  not  have  assisted  her  to 
assert  your  rights  ?" 

"  He  could,  hot  peremptorily  de- 
clined to  do  so.'* 

Is  this  one  of  the  portions  of 
evidence — pardon  me— you  expect  to 
tell  in  yonr  favour  ?  How  is  it  to  be 
explidned  that  this  rich  planter,  loving 
your  mother — and  no  doubt,  for  her 
sake,  having  some  care  for  you— could 
let  a  fair  inheritance  pass  from  you  for 
want  of  a  little  exertion?" 

**  To  say  truth,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  the  explanation  is  not  the  |»lca- 
saotest  to  give — nor  will  it  be  soothing 
to  the  ears  of  a  jury  in  your  courts 
here.  My  uncle  laid  an  mtwdict  on 
the  mentioning  anything  connected 
with  Ireland.  My  mother's  marriage 
bad  wounded  him.  Her  removal  to 
this  country,  to  live  here,  had  com- 
j)letc(l  his  distress.  He  said  that  God's 
mercy  in  saving  us  from  storms  and 
savages  in  tlie  plantations,  was  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  Ucsnng  of  de- 
livering us  from  Ireland.  He  WOuld 
not  lay  an  absolute  charge  on  one  so 
young  as  I  was — but,  on  my  poor 
mother  he  did — and  when  at  his  death, 
he  left  her  his  wealth,  it  was  with  a 
charge,  that  she  should  never  visit 
Ireland.  He  supplicated  her  also  to 
exercise  her  influence  over  me,  that, 
during  her  life-time,  I  should  not  visit 
the  i)ru!jibited  country.** 

•*  An  English  jury  would,  probably, 
understand  you,  but  the  cause  must 
come  on  here — and  such  an  explanation, 
my  dear  Neville — Carleton-.  would 
not  succeed  in  Ireland.  Hear,  now, 
the  case,  so  far  as  I  c;i!i  make  it  out, 
against  you.  You  w  ill  have  a  registry 
cdP  birth  in  your  fhvour— .'E.  M. 
Neville,  baptized  in  July,  or  August, 
1737.'  Well.  The  same  registry  M  ill 
be  equally  conclusive  of  your  death — 
at  least,  bnrial — *  Edward  Marma- 
duke  Neville,  interred  in  the  church- 
yard of  ,  in  tlie  May  of  1744.' 

Yon  olTer  an  explanation  of  your  not 
having  made  an  appeoi'ance  for  seven- 
teen years  in  Ireland.  Your  undewOl 
refer  to  a  very  different  explanation, 
to  account  for  at  least  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  the  time — a  tomb-stone — . 
to  wit,  a  monmnental  inscription,  com- 
mendatory of  all  yonr  opening  virtues, 
dedicated  to  your  memory,  by  John 
Garrett  Neville,  your  sorrowing  sur- 
vivor, and  succeiisor.  You  will  pro- 
duoe  letters  and  papers,  in  which  I 
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fihall  express  my  full  belief,  as  I  shall 
in  yourftetf.  Yon  might  countf  alflo* 
on  Lord  Ajlnier*  if  he  were  not*  at 
this  momenty  I  grieve  to  say,  on  his 
death-bed.  But«  there  ia  a  *but'.~ 
Your  uncle  will  produce  the  parole 
evidence  of  nuuij,  who  will  swear  to 
your  (meaning  by  you,  a  coiisuinf)tivo 
child,  your  representative,)  Itaving 
lived  years  at  Ciarrotatuwn,  and  dica 
fourteen  yeartf  or  thereaboute»  from 
this  date. 

"  Do  you  tell  me,  that  such  subor- 
nation of  perjured  witnesses  can  be 
tncoeseful? 

"  There  will  be  no  such  thing  as 
subornation.  Tlie  plot  was  too  well 
laid,  to  involve  anv  such  necessity.  I 
w.ns  nut  in  the  country  ut  tiie  time, 
but  I  think  I  tee  through  your  uncle'i 
scheme.  He  had  you  personated  Ity  a 
dyin«;  child.  After  the  nocturnal 
attack  upon  your  house,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  both  your  parents  and 
yourself,  you  weret  to  went  the  reportt 
providentially  recovered.  There  were 
public  rejoicintxs  on  the  oron-.ion  ;  and 
no  doubt,  prudent  precautions  were 
taken  also,  that  your  representative 
should  nut  find  the  air  of  Garretstown 
too  nholesonie  to  die  in.  His  funeral, 
in  due,  that  is,  in  rexsonablv  (|uick, 
time,  was  no  less  public  than  tKe  festi- 
vity when  he  was  found.  You  may 
judj;o,  now,  what  testimony  Mr.  Gar- 
ret Neville  has  provided  a|irainst  a  day 
of  trial.'* 

The  youth  sate  for  some  time  silent» 
Derinzy  resumed^ 

*'  It  \A  far  from  my  purpose  to  dis- 
Coura|/e  you.  Never  was  web  of  trea- 
chery so  nicely  woven,  that  there  was 
not  some  spot  where  truth  could  make 
its  way— but,  let  there  be  no  su.^picion 
that  we  are  lookini^  for  it.  There  is 
another  view  of  the  matter,  which  i 
wonld  wish  you  to  consider.  Your 
tincle  has  no  interest  but  his  own  to 
care  for.  Except  one  ungainly  fellow, 
who  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  eipiivocal 
relationship  to  him,  there  does  not 
ajtpear  to  be  a  human  bein^i  who  has 
the  remotest  daim  on  his  mheritanoe. 


It  is  possible,  that,  if  we  commence 
proceedings,  he  may  take  alarm.  He 

ti  conscious  of  his  own  villany.  Ho 
knows  neither  the  weakness,  nor  the 
strength  of  our  cause.  He  mi^ht  be 
brought  to  a  compromise.  Thmk  of 
this.  You  are  now  a  very  yonng  man. 
He  is  near  sixty  years  of  age — what 
would  you  think  of  an  arrangement,  if 
it  could  be  effected  i  that  hu  should 
avow  his  beliefy  that  he  was  deoeived* 
when  a  child  was  imposed  upon  him  as 
the  heir  of  Garretstown,  and  that  he 
should  acknowledge  you  his  ri^tful 
successor,  on  condition  of  retaimn|f  to 
himself  a  life-use  of  the  pro|>erty.  If 
termsof  this «lescription  could  be  made, 
are  they  such  as  would  meet  your 
acceptance  ?" 

Nevery**  said  the  young  man  pas- 
sionately, "  I  never  will  compromise 
my  fitber's  inheritance.  I  never  will 
enter  into  relations  of  amity  with  one, 
from  whom,  I  have  strong  suspicions, 
my  honoured  parents  expenencM  much 
treachery  ana  wrong.  It  was  nuKuig 
my  mother's  last  injunctions,  that  I 
should  not  seek  this  bad  man.  It  is 
in  tlie  spirit  of  it«  I  am  convinced,  that 
I  should  never  volanturily  enter  into 
any  nooommodation  with  him.  No, 
Mr.  Derinzy — if  I  obtain  my  inheri- 
tance, I  will  como  into  it  without  a 
mortifying  remembrance.  It  shall 
never  be  said — I  shall  never  have  to 
think — that  I  ma<le  terms  of  niut\i:il 
convenience  with  the  man  whom  I 
believe  to  be  the  cruel  author  of  all 
my  father's  calamities." 

"  Say  no  more,  Neville — I  approve 
of  your  spirit.  I  would  wish  a  son  of 
my  own  to  decide  like  you  ;  but  in  a 
point  of  feeling»  no  man  should  deter- 
mine fur  another.  We  understand 
each  other,  I  hope,  perfectly.  You 
keep  your  incognitu  and  your  counsel. 
In  a  few  days,  '  we  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see.'  And  now  you  must  come 
with  me.  There  are  ladies  to  make 
acknowledifments,  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  you— I  shall  resign  you 
to  theur  custo^." 
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CRAPTIE  nt. — ^THI  COUHTtT  BALL. 


Pardoa 


you. 


The  thorn  J  point 
OfbarediatiMibatti  ta'cnllpaB  MllMiliow 
Of  onooth  dfUlC|^-]ffC  n  1  lalWd  lll^ 


Thb  order,  or  rather  the  cheerfulness, 
vhich  was  restored  after  the  conten- 
tiow  fesUvities  of  the  day,  continoed 
undisturbed  throughout  the  early  part 
of  the  night.  The  ball  was  attended 
bj  the  gentry  of  country  and  town, 
and  the  priminre  dmplicity  with  whidi 
the  various  parties  proceeded  towards 
the  Aasembly-rooms,  showed  how  en- 
lamitj  af^nreheDsioQ  was  diamisaed  from 
•varr  mind* 

^  TIm  aspect  of  tlie  streets  wasratlier 

picturesque  while  the  company  was 
assembling.     Here   moved  a  heavy 
coach,  the  horses  making  slow  progress 
at  an  orderly  tro^  aod  tall  footmen 
running  by  their  sides,  with  torches 
which  threw  a  red  glare  around,  and 
failed  not  to  render  viuble  the  fair 
oeenpants  of  the  cumbroiis  vehiele. 
Sedan-chairs  could  be  seen  by  the 
light  of  a  solitary  lantern,  swinging 
hurriedly  along.   Occasionally  a  mo- 
ther aod  her  fair  daughter  would 
tempt  the  nigbt  air  as  pedestrians, 
in   the   gorgeous    costume    of  the 
time — the  head  of  towering  altitude, 
the  ample  hoop,  the  richly-decorated 
robe}  ssrvants  moving  with  torches 
before  ;  gentlemen  on  the  right  and  the 
left,  wearing  heads  whose  elaborate 
curia  no  hat  was  peraiitted  to  invade, 
uncovered — the  hat  earried»  as  ia  its  , 
most  oonrenient  location,  under  tlie 
left  arm  ;  while  in  some  instances  a 
page  would  be  seen  bearing  the  train 
of  an  ancient  lad^,  who  bad  announced 
that  her  dancing  days  were  over. 
And  while  the  streets  were  in  a  blaze 
of  light,  as  they  sometimes  were,  from 
doors,    and  windows,  and  moving 
torehes,  groups  of  tiw  dtisens  of  iSl 
daises,  out  to  gase^  now  stopping  a 
sedan-chair,  now  stJinding  with  doffed 
hats  at  the  opening  of  a  carriage,  now 
imploring  some  fair  pedestrian  of  the 
mnsUtetaey  to  rouchsafe  a  moment's 
pause  and  an  uplifted  veil,  that  her 
features,  as  well  as  her  gay  robes, 
mi^ht  be  looked  upon.   Every  where 
cood-homonr  prevaSadi  and  though  a 
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jest  and  a  florid  compliment  were  now 
and  then  hazarded,  yet  neither  gentry 
nor  peof^  abased  tlw  privileges  of  tM 

occasion. 

The  Assembly-rooms  at  Clonmel 
had  little  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  de- 
coration.  They  were  solBoiently  spa- 
cious, indeed,  and  lofty ;  well  ventilat- 
ed, and  well  lighted,  but  for  ornaments 
were  altogether  dependent  on  their  ani- 
mated beauties.  Had  a  ball-room  the 
power  to  speak,  that  of  Clonmel  might 
say,  with  (''urnelia,  of  its  children— 
**  These  are  my  jewels."  It  had  cer- 
tainly none  other  to  be  proud  of. 
Those  who  are  nnacqoaintea  with  the 
state  of  Ireland  in  its  provinces,  ninety 
years  ago,  will  probably  imagine  that 
boasting  on  such  a  subject  would  be 
very  mnch  ont  of  place.  An  Iridi 
ooonty-haU,  if  they  could  thmk  of  such 
a  thing,  would  present  itself  before 
their  fancies  with  little  but  the  ludi- 
crous to  recommend  it.  Mirth  and 
^ood  humour,  good  eating  and  drink* 
mg,  they  would  probably  expect  to 
find  in  such  a  scene,  but  little  of  good 
manners  or  good  taste ;  and  the  cari- 
caturist who  represented  it  as  some* 
thing,  where  the  jollity  of  a  harvest- 
home  was  rendered  grotesque  by  the 
pretension  of  the  servants '-hall,  would 
M  aoeoimted,  perhaps,  tlie  hest  his- 
torian of  Tipperary  festivities. 

This  would  be  all  wrong.  Even  at 
a  later  period,  when  political  rancour 
had  shed  an  evil  inHuence  on  our 
provindal  sodety,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, by  some  living,  that,  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  there  was  no  deficiency 
of  refinement  or  high  spirit,  and  no 
want  of  seemly  representatives  of  i)oth, 
in  the  reunions  of  the  gentry  ;  but  at 
the  date  of  our  story,  when  (although 
there  were  some  political  distinctions  or 
parties)  the  gentry  met  together  as 
one  body,  the  tone  of  society  w<a3  not 
by  any  means  of  that  kind  that  might 
be  expected  to  create  merriment.  'Fhe 

Sentry  of  southern  Ireland,  at  that 
ayi  had  their  manners  formed  upon 
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what  were  accounted  good  models — 
(many  of  tlmi  had  not  only  made  th« 
grand  tour>  bat  had  heen  fuvuurub}^ 
received  at  more  than  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean courts) — their  characters  formed 
amidst  influences  that  impart  some- 
tUitt  of  masenKne  dignity.  Every 
mairs  bouse  was  a  fortress — not  like 
those  in  which  the  pentry  of  a  dis- 
tracted district  now  shelter  themselves, 
when  they  caQ»  against  the  insurgent 
or  assassin — but  from  which  they  were 
able  to  uphold  the  authority  of  I-tv/lish 
law,  or  at  least  to  maintain  the  ascen- 
dancy of  English  rule,  over  the  sur- 
rounding dinriet.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  every  gentleman  was 
formally  recognised  as  a  governor  or 
soldier,  or  that  his  house  frowned  an 
ntr  of  menace  or  defiance.  No  soeh 
thing;  the  power  of  the  Irish  gentry 
lay  in  their  ronrniro,  their  sav'acity, 
their  prepare«lntss  for  danger.  And 
it  should  be  observed,  that  the  em- 
'  pire  of  law  over  them  was,  to  sa^ 
the  least,  mild  and  forbearing.  If 
the  state  took  little  heed  to  ensure 
to  them  the  peaceful  possession  of  their 
properties  and  lives,  it  was  also  little 
heedful  to  pry  into  their  defects  and 
irregtilaritli  s.  In  many  n'spcets  "  they 
vere  a  law  unto  themselves" — the 
humbler  clas.<es  finding,  very  commonly, 
protectors  who  would  expo«e  their 
lives  in  the  canse  of  a  dcpendnnt,  but 
would  shrink  away  in  di>gust  from  any 
entrenty  to  procure  redress  for  them 
bv  lawl  A  landlord  was  sensitive 
tnroughont  the  whole  population  of 
his  tstntcs.  Touch  liis  humblest 
tenant  (serf,  perhaps,  he  might  be 
Styled  too  often)  injuriously,  and  the 
proprietor  felt  his  honour  wounded  ; 
Dut  as  to  the  authority  which  he  him- 
self was  j)le:ised  to  exercise  over  his 
own  possession.*,  none  should  interfere 
with  it. 

A  gentry  living  thus  in  the  habite,  if 
not  the  harne!»s  of  warlike  life,  ac- 
<|uired  unconsciously  a  boldness  of 
spirit,  altogether  nnlike  the  character 
which  is  formed  by  agricultural  par* 
suits,  and  in  the  ortlinary  and  pt-aee- 
loviiig  intercourse  of  country  ^'eutie- 
men  an  J  country  justices.  The  term 
«« eame,"  as  applied  to  human  subjects, 
might  possibly  explain  the  distinction 
between  temperameiit.H  formed  or  ac- 
quired amid  »uch  influences,  and  tho'^e 
whieb  are  trained  to  order  amid  more 
pMceftilMdlewadventorooaactivitiw. 


Besides  this  portion  of  its  society, 
consisting  of  the  lords  of  the  aoil»  n 
county  assembly  could  exhibit  other 

distinctions — it  would  be  wrong  to  say, 
in  all  instances,  attractions.  The 
Cloninel  assembly  could  enumerate 
many  whose  celebrity  was  more  than 
provincial.  There  were  gamblers, 
whose  reputation,  worse  than  equivo- 
cal, would  have  excluded  them  from 
society,  but  for  graces  of  manner  an. 
knowledged  in  the  metropolitan  dties 
of  Kn'jland  and  France,  and  for  a  cou- 
rage that  often  makes  its  way  where 
such  graces  are  wanting ;  and  there 
were  adventurers  of  rank  and  Ihshlon, 
as  much  (Ustinguished  from  such  per- 
sons, and  from  the  crowd  of  ordi- 
nary pretenders  who  forced  their  way 
into  society,  as  if  they  were  beings  of 
a  different  order.  There  were  men  of 
good  reputation,  who^e  literary  attain- 
ments would  entitle  them  to  high  place 
even  were  they  without  family  or  coo- 
necUons;  and  there  were,  covwed 
with  foreign  orders,  which  they  never 
asked  of  a  minister  or  heraM-at-arms 
permission  to  wear,  military  (»thcers. 
Counts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
who  had  shown  quarterings  enough 
when  they  went  penniless  to  the  Con- 
tinent to  ({ualify  for  n  pair  of  colours, 
and  who,  when  they  had  once  girded 
on  the  sword,  made  it  carve  out  for 
them,  sninetimesa  fair  fortune,  and  ge- 
nerally an  honourable  name. 

We  dare  not  affirm  that  the  ladies 
of  the  time  had  opportunities  of  ac- 
complishing themselves  so  that  their 
manners  could  have  acrpiired  that  easy 
tone  which  belongs  to  poli>bed  society. 
Ease,  however,  was  not  characteristic 
of  the  times;  and  our  provincial  fretfes 
could  not  be  accused  of  any  such  de- 
ficiencies as  niiirbt  impair  the  ( ffects 
of  their  natural  attractions.  Something 
of  the  pride,  and  reserve,  and  stiffness 
of  the  time  there  was— not  all  its 
courtly  grace,  but  mf)re  than  it  per- 
mitted to  apfiear  of  individual  charac- 
ter. In  short,  the  ball-room  at  Clun- 
mel  made  ample  amends  for  its  Imper- 
fect courtliness  in  its  ampler  freedom 
and  variety. 

It  is  by  uo  means  our  purpose  to  be 
historians  of  the  gay  assembly  ;  pens 
%hter,  more  graceful,  and  far  more 
fanciful  than  our«,  would  he  dein;iiided 
by  such  a  theme.  A  heavier  and  a 
lein  attractive  task  h  that  which  we 
liave  chosen— the  taak  of  noticing  par* 
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ticalars  by  wUcb  tbe  duuraeter  of 

Irish  society  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  inaj  be  unde^^t()od,  and  some 
of  the  agencies  exposed^  by  which  it 
vas  politically  affected.  To  discharge 
the  duty  which  we  have  taken  upon 
ns, alone,  we  enter  within  the  precincts 
of  a  ball-room,  and  undertake,  as 
chroniclers  of  the  festal  scenci  for  no 
more  than  the  strict  neoes^ties  of 
our  subject  demand.) 

At  one  end,  and  along  a  side  of  the 
room,  rows  of  red  benches  were  dis> 
posed  ia  order—at  the  other  end  was 
A  gallery  used  as  an  orehestra,  under 
which  the  wall  was  covered  with 
panels  of  glass.  For  those  who  de- 
lved at  the  same  time  to  look  on  at 
tiie  daneerSy  and  to  converse  apart,  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  windows  offered 
accr.miiiodation,  which  had  at  once  the 
advauUige^  of  seclusion  and  publicity. 
Almost  every  window  had  its  gay 
group  ;  the  benches  were  occupied — 
graced  would  be,  perhaps,  the  l>ottor 
expression — by  ladies  in  rich  attire. 
Gentlemen  were  howiag,  in  oompli- 
mentary  conversation,  sometimes  for- 
mal, but  more  commonly  in  a  stvle  in 
which  a  spirit  of  native  humour  broke 
through  the  studied  phr«se  of  eti- 
quette. In  some  instances  fuur  forms 
leaned  on  the  arms  of  their  cava- 
liers ;  these  were  cases  in  which  there 
was  close  relationship,  the  fashion  of 
tlie  day  not  coontenancing  the  free- 
doms of  modern  intimacy.  But,  abun- 
dantlv  as  the  room  was  filled,  the 
assembly  could  not  be  termed  a  crowd. 
A  spadoiis  arena  was  reserved  for  the 
dancers ;  and  none  of  those  who  sate, 
or  stood,  or  walked,  could  complain  of 
beiiig  incommoded. 

The  orchestra — a  military  band- 
had  been  for  some  time,  as  company 
arrived,  playing  the  popular  airs.  At 
a  signal  from  the  old  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  the  measure  is  changed — 
dancing  haa  coomienced ;  Colonel 
Loegueville»  the  veteran  whose  feat  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two  has  been  al- 
rearly  recorded,  is  moiiujg^  in  atten- 
dance on  the  beaatiful  Miss  ,  on 

her  first  dehut  at  the  county-rooms, 
in  the  solemnity  of  the  **  minuet  de  la 
cour"  —  the  lady  ai-med  with  her 
capacious  fan,  the  gentleman  with  his 
court  jy  chapeau.  In  those  good  days, 
the  office  or  a  partner  was  no  sinecure. 
As  to  the  ladie.«,  the  dancinj^-master, 
daring  their  early  years,  appears  to 


have  occupied  all  the  btersticea  of 

time  between  cross-stitA  and  the 
duties  of  the  still-room — the  time 
now  given  to  studies  which  we  are  so 
prona  as  to  eull  mora  intellectual. 
They  came  therefore  to  the  first  of 
their  fields,  prepared  to  accomplish  the 
arduous  enterprise  of  that  elaborate 
measure,  for  which  partners  in  request 
must  hold  themselves  always  in  readi- 
ness. There  was  at  least  one  good 
gained  by  them — the  gentlemen  who 
were  to  dance  in  the  minuets,  usually, 
at  least  often,  kept  themselves  tober- 
On  diia  ni|;ht  all  were  so,  and  there 
was  somethmg  exceedintrly  preposses- 
sing iu  the  ffrace  and  dignity  with 
which  some  of  both  sexes  went  through 
the  difficult  and  tr^ng  movements  of 
a  (lance,  which  did  not  seem,  however, 
natural  or  national  to  its  performers. 

An  observation  something  like  this 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Bamewell,  who  was 
standing  in  one  of  the  recesses  formed 
by  the  windows,  to  Carleton,  who  had 
been  presented  to  her  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  had  received  acknowledg- 
ments for  his  services. 

"  Does  it  not  seem  to  you,"  said 
she,  "  that  even  through  the  graceful- 
ness of  the  beat  dancers  of  the  evening, 
there  i^ppears  to  be  something  of  eon* 
straint,  a-s  if  the  mea.sure  or  movement 
was  not  (if  the  kind  which  their  na- 
tures would  have  suggested  ?'* 

"  Yes  i  it  is  evidently,  as  it  were^  % 
foreign  language — not  more  so  hers 
than  in  Kncrland — a  language  learned 
well,  but  not  acquired  so  perfectly  as 
in  the  country  where  it  is  spoken. 
Perhaps  the  very  faultlessncss  of  the 
movement  serves  to  convey  such  an 
impression.  They  dare  not  take  li- 
berties with  the  dance." 

*'  Just  so.  By-and-by  you  shall  have 
anopportunity  of  making  comparisons} 
^ou  shall  see  how  our  Irish  ladies  re- 
joice in  the  dance  that  seems  devised 
for  them.  You  have  been  in  Paris— 
it  is  only  the  ladies  of  France,  or,  to 
be  more  just,  Frenchwomen,  who  can 
be  themselves  alike  in  the  ^rave  and 
the  gay.  The  almost  Egyptian  solem- 
nity of  these  slow  dances,  they  make 
French,  by  their  mode  of  dancing 
them," 

They  are  certainly  a  singularly- 
constituted  people.    1  very  seriously 

doubt  whether  a  Frenchman's  heart 
and  soul  would  be  more  intently  ab- 
sorbed in  a  conspiracy  to  overturu  a 
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government  than  in  a  committee  to 
arrange  the  Mivilka  of  m  dance.** 

'*  Enviable  people !  if  there  were  to 

be  neither  death  nor  old  age.  Here 
comes  Mr.  Derinzy — come,  you  must 
assist  me  in  doing  the  honours  of  the 
ooeaeion  to  our  protector.'* 

**l  am  truly  gratified  to  have  the 
opportunity,  and  I  have  a  gratification 
for  you  too.  The  affair  of  the  day  has 
ended — there  are  to  be  no  after-claps 
about  it.  Barnewell  has  ascertained 
that  the  ruffian  who  created  all  the 
disorder  is  a  poor  tradesman  of  the 
town,  not  of  consequence  enough  to 
have  a  natron  who  might  be  made  re- 
qjonsible — so  the  thing  is  at  an  end." 

*'  Then  I  feared  not  without  reason," 
said  she,  a  cloud  visibly  passing  from 
her  fine  face.  "  I  had  a  persuanon  on 
my  mind  that  some  such  mad  and 
wicked  {)roiect  as  you  make  known  to 
me  was  to  be  dreaded.  What  strange 
beings  you  men  are  1  Who  could  be- 
Viwt  exeqpc  after  Imowledge,  that  a 
ftther,  to  whom  bis  children  were 
saved  from  such  a  death,  would  put 
himself  into  needless  danger,  as  the 
proper  mode  of  thanking  God  for  bia 
protection  ?" 

*'  You  speak  the  best  of  good  sense, 
as  my  friend  Lont.nieville  says,  when 
he  has  made  up  his  miud  not  to  take 
the  advioe  he  praises.  But*  to  be 
serious,  is  it  impossible  to  persuade 
Barnewell  that  he  ought  to  lay  down 
his  oxen,  and  take  up  the  fashion  of 
the  country  ?** 

"  You  most  not  hope  to  make  me 
conspire  against  my  husband." 

'*  No,  no — I  hope  no  such  thing  ; 
but  surely  to  conspire  in  his  favour  is 
not  to  commit  an  infidelity  against 
lum.  practice,  too,  in  tbb  extra* 
ordinary  mode  of  charioteering  isnew; 
until  recently,  and  after  the  visit  of 
that  old  Jacobite,  I  never  saw  any  thing 
ao  monstrously  patriotic  about  him." 

••Now,  Mr.  Carleton,  you  shall  be 
judge  between  ray  husband  and  his 
accuser.  Here  is  Mr.  Derinzy — a 
aenatoTy  a  l9gi8]ator«..he  aasistB  in 
making  a  law  tfaat  my  husband  ahall 
not  dare  keep  a  coach-horse,  and  he 
scolds  him  for  his  obedience,  and  for 
baTing  his  wife  drawn  by  oxen,  which 
as  yet  the  law  permits,  to  the  assises. 
Is  this  altogether  fair?" 

*'  My  dear  Mrs.  Harnewell,  are  you 
now  fair  more  than  in  aspect  ?  You 

Inoir  I  wovMiwC  aniit  in  maUiy  raoh 


a  law ;  that  I  would  suffer  much  to  re- 
peal it.  But  surely  it  is  not  by  soch 
practices  as  Bamewell's  we  can  hope  to 

change  it  for  a  better." 

"  Barnewell  thinks  differently.  I 
will  not  suffer  you  to  dispute  who 
thinks  more  jostly.  It  is  hr  better 
to  tell  Mr.  Carleton  who  is  that  very 
lovely  creature  in  the  brilliants  and 
bright  black  eyes  ?  She  has  just  been 
led  to  a  seat  aSter  her  performance.** 

An  Ormond  lady— Mrs.  Garden. 
Her  friend  (you  must  not  overlook 
her)  is  at  her  side — the  lady,  to  follow 
your  manner  of  describing,  in  soft  blue 
eyes  and  pearls.  They  are  sworn  al- 
lies :  their  styles  of  beauty  match. 
See  how  prettily  they  set  each  other 
off.  Judkin,  who  is  not  very  original 
in  his  canzonets,  has  adapted  his  ono 
song  to  them«  and  chants— 

*' To  ni^l  and  morn  I  drink  my  iM**** 

But  they  have  no  idea  of  ipiarrelling 

for  him." 

"  My  daughter  Julia,  I  see,  has 
passed  through  her  trial — willyou  be  so 
yerygood  as  to  escort  her  to  me.  The 
eonntry*danoes  are  about  to  begin.  We 
may  venture  to  walk  about,  to  *  expatiate 
freely  o'er  this  scene  of  man.'  Do  you 
like  Fope,  Mr.  Carleton?" 

^  Yes,  i9tj  much— as  the  poet  of 
society — for  his  admurable  good  sense, 
and  the  felicity  of  his  style.  How  very 
unaccountable  it  is,  that  style  should 
tell  for  so  much  more  than  thoqgbt*' 
<*  Do  you  know  I  have  an  idea  that 
style  is  thought — at  least,  I  am  per- 
suaded differences  of  style  correspond 
with  diversities  of  perception,  or  with 
differences  in  the  thought  perceived. 
There  is  a  fine  exemplification  of  the 
unostentatious  in  style.  Look  in  as 
you  pass,  on  the  party  so  interestingly 
occupied  at  the  further  comer  of  the 
card-room*  We  will  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment near  them— Well,  what  do  joa 
think  of  them?** 

in  truth*  I  thought  you  encouraged 
higher  play.** 

"  And  yon  were  right.  But  these 
are  grave  people  :  you  heard  them  play 
shilling  points.  Well,  sir,  a  shilling  is 
a  pet  phrase  for  a  rouleau  of  twenty 
ffnineas.  Some  hint  that  strangers 
nave  been  mystified  by  the  abuse  of 
language*  and  have  been  severe  soffer- 
ers."  , 
They  co&tinued  Um  pronrndt  of 
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lit  roooift  Mrs.  B«ni«ireU,  although 
Cffidtotlj  occupied  by  some  thought  of 
more  depth  than  seemed  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  giving,  very  amusingly,  and 
viihoat  tho  bitterness  of  mukvolcnt 
satire,  skolehes  of  the  principal  per- 
ions  and  groape  io  tiie  awembly. 

While  thus  occupied,  a  gentleman 
approached  with  a  /ace  of  visible  sur- 
prW."  Cu  it  be  j^ble/'  Mud  be» 
"  that  Lord  Aylmer  is  coming  here  to* 
night  ?  Mansergh  says  he  had  expres- 
sed an  intention  of  coming,  and  that 
his  bugles  have  been  heard." 

<■  Swely  it  mutt  be  a  mittake*  I 
should  dread  rather  to  hear  of  his 
funeral.  Poor  Lord  Aylmer !  'Tis 
a  selfish  sorrow,  perhaps,  but  we  can 
badi  J  spare  him*  I  shall  feel  hie  loss 
severely.  Whateter  he  may  have  been, 
I  have  always  known  him  generous  and 
humane.  Mr.  Barnewell  wa^s  informed 
only  the  day  before  vesterday,  that 
there  was  no  hope  <^  hn  recoTery.** 

Aylmsr  Is  eortainly  ceohv/'said 
another  gentleman  who  was  passing, 
and  stopped  to  communicate  his  intel- 
ligence to  Mrs.  Barnewell.  "  He  dis- 
BBsaed  his  physkliaiis  this  morning,  and 
says  there  is  no  cure  for  his  disorders 
but  pleasure,  and  the  society  of  his 
iriends.     Have  you  heard  his  last 

*'  Something  of  it.  Mr.  Vyse,  you 
don't  seem  to  have  heard  it,  and  here's 
Mr*  Carleton,  for  whose  aptitude  to 
receive  the  story,  his  politenesa  at  least 
vOl  be  a  voucher. 

"  It  was  just  this — On  the  very  day 
when  the  consultation  of  physicians 
decided  that  there  was  no  hope,  a  let- 
ter was  brought  to  him  from  the  dean 
of  Emiy — the  parioii  of  his  parish. 
The  dean  is  new  to  us — does  not  know 
our  ways — and  thought  that,  because 
Lord  Aylmer  never  went  to  church, 
and  was  not  remarkable  for  keeping 
the  commandments,  he  could  not  give 
him  a  good  character — so  he  often 
called  at  Aylmer  House — was  uni- 
ftrnily  reeaved  with  the  strieteat 
politeness,  but  never  saw  his  man.  At 
Jait  he  thought  of  writing.  Oh  !  it 
was  such  a  letter — like  the  Catechism, 
er «»  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man."  He 
hroc^  op  every  hamm-seamm  prank 
of  the  poor  old  lord — gave  every  thing 
its  scriptural  name — and  distinctly 
varoed  him,  that  if  he  did  not  reoent* 
^  could  never  get  to  heaven*  wdl, 
^klkt         wlute  the  three  physU 


dans  were  in  oonsnltation^there  was 

a  capital  lunch  for  them :  so  Aylmer 
desired  the  bearer  to  wait,  and  ordered 
his  valet  to  read  the  letter.  Indeed  he 
made  him  read  it  twice  over — and  more 
than  twice,  many  of  the  strongest  ex* 
pressions.  He  was  very  desiroas»  he 
said,  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  good 
advice. 

<« « Welly  gentlemen,*  said  he,  as  well 
as  he  could  speak,  when  the  phyddans 

came  in  again  to  his  room — he  sent  to 
request  that  they  would  see  him  before 
they  left — *  What  is  the  result  ?  1  see 
by  yonr  ftces  I  am  to  go — all  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  is  how  soon.  Do  you 
think  I  can  hold  out  till  Thursday  ?' 

*'  This  was  on  Monday.  Thev  were 
frank  when  thev  saw  him  bdoU-and 
they  laid  Wednesday  would  be  the 
latest — so  he  wished  them  good- 
by,  as  ho  had  some  things  to  settle 
before  the  thing  took  place. 

When  they  were  gone^  he  says  to 
the  valet — 

"  *  La  Force,  is  my  title  any  where 
mentioned  in  the  letter  ?' 

**  *  No,  my  lord,  only  on  the  enve* 
lope.* 

"  *  Can  you  forge  the  Dean's  writ- 
ing?—  I  think  you  have  done  such 
things.  Address  a  cover  to  Lord  Rose- 
berry,  endose  the  letter  in  It^  and 
direct  the  Dean's  servant  to  leave  it  at 

 Court.    Tell  him  he  came  here 

in  a  mistake,  and  give  him  five  gui- 
MS  for  being  detained.* 

"  Does  year  friend  know  Lord 
Roseberry,  or  his  character  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  not  that  honour." 

"  Then  you  cannot  understand  tha 
fun  of  the  tUng,  unless,  as  they  say 
here,  I  made  yon  sensible.  Lord 
Roseberry  is  in  every  particular  the 
very  opposite  of  jpoor  Avlmer.  In 
appearance,  in  habits  of  11^,  and  con- 
versation, yon  wonld  take  himi  for 
something  between  a  waiting  gentle- 
woman and  the  wandering  Jew — if,  as 
the  tale  runs,  there  be  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman of  his  description  at  large* 
The  people  here,  who  seem  to  know 
something  of  Scripture,  when  they  can 
make  an  evil  use  of  it,  nicknamed  him 
Jndas  Iscariot ;  but  thepriest  thought 
this  was  too  hard,and  he  has  made  thua 
he  content  with  an  appellation  less 
damnatory,  so  ho  now  goes  generally 
by  the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate.  Not 
a  gentleman  of  the  oonntrr  ever  enters 
his  honse— nor  do  I  beDeve^  in  the 
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whole  course  of  his  life,  he  ever  fell 
into  drink,  or,  with  hi:>  uwa  consent  (as 
the  prayer-book  sajs)  ran  into  any  kind 
of  danger.  He  is  a  Presbyterian,  too, 
«nd  has  a  crop  rarcd  thapluin  to  live 
with  hi  in.  So  wliutever  hu  does  in  the 
war  of  wickedness^  is  done  at  liom^ 
And  he  never  mixes  with  the  public^ 
gentle  or  simple— at  church,  masSf  or 
meeting. 

'*  Well,  you  may  judge  how  he  re- 
enved  such  a  letter,  and  read  the  hard 
names  he  was  called  in  it.  I'hcy  say 
his  face  grew  swarthier  and  sterner, 
than  it,  or  any  visage  to  be  called  hu- 
man,  ever  was  before.  OIF  he  posted^ 
on  the  instant,  to  the  arehbibhop  of 
Casliel.  When  poor  Lord  Avliner 
sent  oil  the  note,  he  directed  that  he 
was  not  to  be  disturbed  until  they 
could  have  word  for  him  how  the 
Presbyterian  peer  received  the  seriiu)!!. 
Ho  was  left  alone,  but  little  he  tlmuulit 
of  any  thing  serious.  They  coulJ  hear 
him  outside  the  door»  chuck  lii^g  now 
and  then  in  his  bed,  as  if  he  was 
imagining  the  efft  ets  of  his  joke.  Hut 
when  he  heard  that  Pontius  Pilate 
...  that  was  the  name  he  gave  the  peer— 
Had  gone  to  the  archbishop  to  lodge 
his  complaint,  he  brttke  out  into  a 
laugh  so  nierrv,  timt  every  one  iu  the 
room  joined  in  it. 

** '  Dry  my  eyes,  La  Force,*  said  he 
^when  he  had  a  little  restfirom  laugh- 
it)g— I  have  done  Pontius  one  good 
turn,  at  least.  He  may  thank  me  for 
Inving  an  hour^S  talk  with  a  gentle- 
man.' 

Rut  the  best  of  all  is,  that  this 
little  joke  has  done  him  good.  It  has 
actually  resuscitated  him.  The  doc- 
tor thinks  he  may  go  on  a  little  longer. 


but  lie  ibies  not  appear  to  have  much 
expeciatiun  himself.  He  is  coming 
here,  he  san,  to  make  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  pleasure,  for  the  little  re<^})ito 
it  has  given  him — and  he  says,  if  he 
lives  till  Sunday,  he  will  go  to  church, 
to  thank  the  dean  also  for  his  sermon. 
But  the  laugh,  he  insists,  was  the  best 
of  all  three — physic,  niirtb,  and  di- 
vinity— so  he  pays  his  respects  to  it 
first-l-and  here  he  surely  comes.** 

From  time  to  time,  during  this  re- 
cital, a  sound  of  distant  music  would 
reach  the  ears  of  the  party,  through 
the  occasional  silence  of  the  street,  but 
now  it  broke  upon  them  m  a  full  chorus 
of  jovial  sound.  Torches  could  be 
seen  moving  at  a  rapid  ])acc  through 
the  ap}'roach  to  the  town-hall ;  and 
forms,  high  perched  as  on  a  coach, 
were  visil)le.  These  were  Lord  Ayl- 
TTier's  band  :  and  as  the  coach  rattled 
down  the  street,  the  lujise  of  tiie  horses 
and  of  the  w  heels  was  lost  in  some  fa- 
vourite hunting-song  of  the  time,  or  in 
the  «  Fine  old  Englbh  Gentleman," 
for  then,  as  well  a<i  now,  there  was  a 
popular  melody  for  that  goad  subject. 

The  cortege  halted  at  the  steps  of 
the  court-house  where  the  assembly 
was  held.  A  shout  of  acclamation 
welcomed  the  new  arrival  ;  and  pre- 
sently Lord  Aylmer,  with  some  chosen 
companions  around  him,  and  leanii^ 
on  the  arm  of  one,  entered  the  balH 
room.  Old,  faded,  tottering  as  he 
was,  he  was  every  inch  a  gentleman. 
What  a  subtle  essence,  or  what  an  in- 
delible character  must  dllRlse  itself 
throupb,or  be  imprinted  on  a  man, which 
can  tliu-*  defy  the  power  of  all  material 
intiueuces,  so  that  sickness  and  ago 
shall  not  extinguish  or  effiu»  it  1 
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"The  virtue  of  thU}e>t  will  be,  the  incomprchentible  lie*  thU  fat  rofue  will  tell  u«,  whfn  we  meet  at 
•upper  i  how  Uiirtr,  «t  lout,  he  fought  with  t  what  warda,  what  blow*,  what  cktremltiea  he  cudurctl  i  and, 
laibe  i^praof  of  tbit,  tt«tlw>Mt?.- JVM  Fmi  ^  KkiUem9  IK 


The  whole  assembly  was  moved  as 
Lord  Aylmer  entered.  Old  and  young, 
ladies  at  well  as  gentlemen,  rose  to 

receive  him. 

**  Lord  Aylmer,"'  cried  he,  "  come 
to  return  thanks  for  kind  inquiries, 
and  to  bid  his  good  friends  one  more 

good  night." 

So  he  spoke,  as  he  was  on  all  sides 
saluted  by  ailtMJtionate  greetings. 
When  he  paesed  through  one  drde. 


it  was  only  to  enter  another :  all  had 
congratulations  to  oflfer,  and  fbr  everv 
one  he  had  a  suitable,  and  often  a  spi- 
rited, reply. 

As  soon  as  a  brief  ^ause  wa.^  allow- 
ed from  sueh  courtesies^  and  the  play 
of  wit  or  fancy  implied  in  them.  Lord 
Avlraer  took  Mr.  Derin/.r  apart,  and 
a-^ked  him  to  point  out  the  claimant  to 
the  Neville  estates. 

Tee,'*  said  he,  as  his  eye  rested  on 
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the  joath— ^if  tbere  be  evidence  for 

a  jurj  as  convincing  nature  hii 
Mipplied,  we  shall  have  a  good  case." 

"  For  the  preeenty  remember^  bis 
■■me  is  Carieton." 

Aivl,  as  Mr.  Carieton,  Neville  was 
presented  to  Lord  Ajltuer,  and  was 
received  by  him  with  aii  encouraging 
yreeiiue  of  tbe  hand,  m  tbe  sod  of  an 
old  acqoaintaDce. 

By  acclamation,  the  cheerful  oM 
nobleman  wasiolicited  to  do  the  honours 
of  tbe  sapoer.  He  accepted  the  invi* 
tetioD*  aoa  conducted  an  octagenarian 
countess  to  the  head  of  the  table,  with 
a  deferential  vivacity,  which,  if  it  called 
forth  a  good-humoured  smile  on  some 
oounteiMoeesy  was  so  graeeftil  and  gra- 
cieasy  tlut  it  no  where  provoked  deri- 
sion. The  reports  of  the  day  said,  that 
he  acquitted  hintself  as  master  of  the 
ftset  witb  bis  aoeostomed  spirit  and 
vrbaoity.  And,  by  the  way,  it  may  be 
observnl,  that  it  re<niir(s  a  tnlent  of 
no  comini^n  onler  to  earn  [liirh  praise 
by  tbe  discharge  of  such  a  duty :  in- 
deed tbe  loxtaneaa  are  namerons  in 
which  no  exertion  is  made  to  deserva 
it.  In  genera],  the  provider  of  an  en- 
tertainment, even  of  a  dinner  when 
on  a  bu>^  scale*  and  not  large  enough 
Ibr  speech-mabiogt  leaves  tbe  soo- 
cess  of  his  party  dependent  on  his 
cook,  and  on  the  disposition  of  his 
guests,  who,  OS  chance  or  choice  has 
grouped  tli«n>  prosocnto  tbeir  by-con> 
venations  without  any  idea  that  tbo 
whole  company  might  po^wibly  join  in 
one  concert*  Sometimes  things  are 
ordered  batter— tbe  power  of  one  mind 
diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  affair, 
and  jfives  a  unity  to  it.  This  one  mind, 
being,  as  it  were,  in  sympathy  with 
evory  other,  brings  all  into  corrcspon- 
dsnco  none  are  strangers*  where  all 
have  a  common  friend.  Lord  Aylmer 
bad  a  mind  of  this  order.  Experience 
sad  knowleth^e  of  the  world  supplied 
Urn  with  tact  and  topics^  and  the  ha- 
bits of  the  time  wcresttch  as  materially 
^Kilitated  his  endeavours.  Authori/ed 
bj  his  place,  and  by  numerous  offi- 
cial precedents,  he  would  call  on  a 
lady  to  favour  the  company  with  what 
was  oiled  "  a  sentiment*"  and  then  re- 
quire  of  some  gentleman  to  compliment 
thti  fair  speaker  on  the  merit  of  her 
expression— be  wonld  bfg  a  lady  to 
BSDesona  great  man  of  ancient  times, 
trftoM  character  or  successes  she  held 
Bi  bononr  or  .dis-esteeffl»  and  then  lajr 


bis  command  on  a  gentleman  to  cite  a 

Earallel  in  inndcrn  history.  Sometimes 
e  would  invert  this  order.  Such  di- 
versions were  freqoent  at  tbo  oonviviil 
parties  of  Ireland  in  tbe  last  century* 
and  were  by  no  means  so  insipid  as 
might  be  imagined.  Historical  events* 
poetical  quotations,  public  characters, 
authors*  legislators*  soldiers^  of  ail 
times,  were  thus  called  up  to  grace  tha 
banquet ;  and,  attended  on  by  comments 
of  Irish  wit  and  humour*  and  even  blun- 
ders— amid  murmurs  of  approbatioai 
or  shouts  of  laughter — gave  a  charao* 
tcr  to  the  entertainment, which  has  been 
less  the  subject  of  notice  than  it  merited. 

If  you  insist  on  my  naming  a  great 
general.  Lord  Aylmer***  saul  a  young 
lady,  who  seemed  deservedly  in  very 
high  favour,  "  you  must  command 
Mr.  Prendergast  to  follow  me." 

•<  Agreed^Mr.  Prendergast  will  ba 
only  too  happy  to  obey  you." 

Attention  was  fixed  on  the  lady  and 
Mr.  Prenderjt^a.st.  This  g<  ntleman  was 
n  decided  Torv,  who  was  principally 
known  in  bis  old  age  (ha  bad  now  9» 
proached  his  eightieth  year)  for  storilf 
of  which  he  was  himself  generally  the 
hero,  and  in  which  he  represented 
himself  as  having  surpassed  all  that 
was  great  and  daring  in  all  ages  of  the 
World.  Mis!<  — -  often  provoked  him 
to  an  amicable  contest,  and  every  ear 
was  intent  on  the  species  of  challenge 
she  was  now  abont  to  give  him.  Alt 
was  silence — 

"John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough* match  him  among  tbe  great 
men  mold.*' 

<*  Judas  Iscariot,"  crie4  the  old 
Jacohiti',  as  if  uttering  the  most  indif- 
ferent and  the  most  natural  response. 

"  Judas  Iscariot  1  Gracious  I  Mr* 
Prendersasti  what  do  you  And  III  Uai 
to  resemble  the  illuHtrious  duke:** 

**  Judas  was  a  thief,  ma'am,  and  car* 
rie<l  the  bag }  and  if  he  had  not  tha 
merit  of  Mtflborongh  in  winning  bath 
ties  and  ridding  bit  country  of  enemies* 
he  ha«l  the  grace  which  Marlborough 
had  not — to  rid  the  world  of  himself." 

*'  A  forfeit,  a  forfeit — Judas  was  no 
general.  Miss  -  i  lay  yout  wm^ 
raands  on  Prendy.** 

"  My  commands  are,  that  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast shall  relate  a  story  of  some* 
thii^  rediarkabla»  of  whion  ba  baa 
himself  been  a  witness.**  i 
**  Too  happy  to  obey,  ma'am,  aa 
Lord  Aylmer  declares  for  me.  I 
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iball  relate  aa  boident  in  wbioh  I  was 
not  only  a  witness — an  eye-witness,  I 

may  say,  for  it  was  the  incident  in 
which  1  lost  this  right  eye — but*  as  I 
need  scarcely  add,  a  sufferer  too. 

^  There  are  not  many  now  living 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
time  when  I  first  kft  Ireland.  Some 
few  will  bear  in  mind  ihut  Igave  a  little 
tronble  in  high  quarters.  Howevery  I 
found  friends  in  Galway,  and  they 
made  friends  for  me  in  Spain,  wborc  I 
took  with  me  my  pe<ligreef  properly 
witnessed,  and  was  soon  commander  of 
•  troop  in  his  Gatholie  Mi^eety't 
service. 

'  **  One  day  I  was  at  mass  in  the 
great  church  of  (Barcelona.  Mrs. 
BanieweUy  I  yon  to  understand  that 
in  an  act  Hke  uu,  I  did  not  tliinlK  my- 
self expressing  an  opinion  on  your 
religion.  A  soldier's  religion,  ma'am, 
is  honour,  and  his  altar-piece  the 
eolonrs  of  liis  regiment.  I  followed 
my  standard  into  the  church,  as  I 
would  any  where — yes,  any  where  else, 
where  its  bearer  was  commanded  to 
plant  it.  Well,  we  were  all  drawn  op 
in  military  order,  standing  at  ease  in 
the  aisle  of  the  church,  as  the  services 
were  proceeding,  when  I  saw  three 
men  come  in,  not  looking  in  the  least 
like  Spaniarde»  dther  in  their  manner 
or  their  dress*  The  one  that  struck 
me  most  was  dressed  evidently  in  the 
French  style — ^peach>coloured  coat, 
and  long  embroidered  waistcoat,  po* 
lished  steel-hilted  sword«  with  a  black 
velvet  hat  of  a  flat  shape,  very  like  the 
form  of  yours,  ma'am,  (addressing 
himself  to  a  lady,)  with  a  profusion  of 
white  plumes*  m  his  hand.  There 
was  no  denying  that  they  seemed  to 
think  themselves  at  home — such  easy 
indifference  and  effrontery  1  never  saw 
in  all  my  life,  and  it  was  quite  clear  to 
me  that  the  congregation  were  much 
offended  by  it.  |lt  is  an  advice  I 
would  give  to  all  of  you  young  gen- 
tlemen, and  Young  ladies,  too— 'to  be- 
have yourselves  respectfolly  in  any 
place  of  worship.  No  such  good 
advice  had  been  taken  by  the  French 
party  I  speak  of— you  shall  hear  the 
resolt* 

*«  There  was  in  'the  ehnreh  a  mon- 
strous head,  standing  on  a  pedestal 
under  the  organ-loft,  and  opposite 
the  principal  altar.  At  a  particular 
part  of  ue  serrieef  the  month  of 
this  ^rightAil  Uting  opened^  and  oat 


came  a  tongue,  flaming  red*  and  of 
prodigions  magnitude.    Icotald  never 

satisfy  myself  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  figure,  but  the  bei>t  explanation 
I  could  imagine  was,  that  it  com- 
memorated the  crime  of  a  Saracen  or 
Moor,  who  had  received  the  sacra- 
ment, with  a  sinful  intent,  and  after 
his  head  was  cut  off,  was  constrained  to 
thrust  out  his  tongue,  until  the  aroh* 
bishop  of  Tarragona  took  off  the  host 
from  it.  You'll  pardon  me,  Mrs. 
Barnwell,  I  take  this  from  the  stories 
current  among  the  people. 

"  When  the  pantomime  of  the 
Saracen's  head  took  place*  on  the  day 
I  speak  of,  one  of  the  French  party 
wad  looking  towards  iL  He  touched  the 
arms  of  the  others,  and  all  three 
turned  round  to  gaze.  It  was  indeed 
far  from  soleum,  the  long  large  tongue 
thrust  out  and  drawn  in  repeatedly— 
the  goggling  eyes  turning  round  in  the 
head,  and  the  hur  stancUng  op  on 
end.  In  another  place  it  might  be 
permitted  to  laugh,  but  not  in  the 
church  of  Barcelona.  The  irreve- 
rent party  cared  Httle  about  the 
church — all  three  burst  out  into  a 
most  indecorous  shout.  Oh,  Colonel, 
if  you  had  but  seen  the  Spaniards— 
they  did  not  like  the  thing,  women, men, 
students ;  then  you  could  see  the  se» 
cret  wealth  of  these  people,  and  that* 
whatever  else  they  may  nave  wanted, 
there  was  none  of  them  without  a  knife. 

*'  I  talne  myself  on  my  presence  of 
mmd— an  excellent  quauty,  young 
gentlemen,  for  getting  through  life. 
Had  I  required  even  an  instant  for 
thought,  the  bodies  of  the  offenders 
would  bave  been  cut  into  shreds^  not 
bigger  than  this  crumb.  I  kept 
them  whole  —  I  kept  life  in  them. 
*  Gentlemen/  cried  I,  '  you  are  mj 
prisoners  t  Arrest  them,^  cried  I  to 
mv  men.  A  word,  then,  to  a  canon, 
who  was  my  particular  friend,  (I  dealt 
with  him  for  my  billets  de  con- 
fession,) and  he  addressed  the  peo- 
ple^ waminff  them  not  to  commit 
sacrilege  in  the  Church  of  St.  James, 
assuring  them  that  justice  should  be 
done. 

**  We  marched  our  prisoners  to  the 
guard-house ;  and  who  do  you  think 

they  were  ?  No  less  than  Philip  Duke 
of  Orleans,  travelling  incog,  with 
two  of  his  favoured  attendants." 

What  was  the  duke*s  trmlling 
mnii^  Mr.  PMdeigMt?" 
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Tlnf^  iiiA*aBi«  I  am  bomiid  not  to 
MfwL    A  pfwiiiao»  jon  Imowy  it 

sacred. 

"  By  my  interest  with  the  ecclesias- 
tics and  m^strates,  I  got  the  duke 
oat  of  bii  ditteiiltyf  and  liad  opportn* 
oities  of  many  con  venations  with  him ; 
in  short,  we  became  intimate — he 
called  me  '  Prend,'  and  insisted  that  I 
ihonld  style  biiD»  wben  wo  were  aloM^ 
Pbiiip,  or  plaiB  Phil." 

A  smile  wandered  ruund  the  faces 
of  the  company,  but  it  was  a  beam  all 
mrcffarded  by  the  story-teller. 
.  "I  am  ID  old  many  and  hare  seen 
and  done  a  little  in  the  world — my 
adrice  is  worth'  something,  and  the 
fdnce  I  would  give  young  gentlemen 
wonld  be,  nerer  to  rarget  uo  respect 
due  to  rank  and  station.  If  I  wore  to 
begin  life  again,  and  a  prince  gave  me 
soch  encouragement,  I  would  not  act 
n^n  it  ;  he  might  step  down  from 
\m  eloyation,  bat  I  wonld  not  forget 
who  he  was,  and  I  would  show  that  I 
did  not  forget  it.  I  might  be  Pren- 
dergast  or  Preod*  with  bim;  but  in 
niT  Hpe  lio  sbonld  itill  bo  prince. 
This  is  a  little  remark  wUdi  yon  will 
forgive  me  for  making. 

**  When  we  were  on  such  terms  as 
these,  you  will  not  wonder  that  the 
dnlBaaibelad  toadndtnio  tohis  seerot 
confidence.  He  was  on  a  million  of 
politics  and  gallantry.  The  queen's 
love,  and  the  king's  crown,  no  less, 
wwe  objects  of  the  duke's  ambition  ; 
fent  bo  took  good  care  not  to  make 
me  acquainted  with  these  designs.  He 
saw  clearly  enough  that  I  was  not  the 
man  to  betray  the  sovereign  in  whose 
■Mtlto  I  draw  tlio  aword.  I  thought 
I  knew  all  bis  purposes,  when  I  nnwr» 
stood  that  in  his  incogpuito  capacity 
he  wanted  favourable  access  to  the 
court— that  there  waa  n  ladj  in  the 
eaaa  and  tlmt  lio  had  n  nuision  to 
effect  a  secret  treaty  between  tho  mo* 
narchies  of  Spain  and  France.  My 
warm  co-operation  was  secured  (I 
wm§  eonftae  it  now),  by  being  aasorod* 
tkat  one  who  shall  be  namdees  waa  to 
benefit  by  the  duke's  intrigue.** 

«  Which,  Mr.  Prendergast?" 

"  Fie,  sir,  the  political  of  course. 
Wall,  I  bnd  it  to  my  power  to  serve 
tke  duke,  and  I  did.  You  have  all, 
no  doubt,  heard  of  the  hermitages  on 
MontserrAt — the  chapel  of  the  convent 
at  the  foot  of  the  UUf  aioaada  oyatT 
thoig  I  Jmm  aetn  7«lf  ftr  lioluMii  ana 


ft 

■plendonr— and  the  lianniti^  ara  tlM 
vary  coziest  things  to  bo  aeen  in  all 

the  world.  There  are  thirteen  of 
them  at  different  stages  in  the  asoent 
of  the  hill — each  has  its  little  chapel, 
ftnntun,  and  garden,  and  the  liarinit 
lives  there,  as  much  at  his  ease  as  man 
can  be.  Provisions  are  taken  to  each— . 
and  1  give  you  my  word,  comforta 
and  ddicaciea  of  no  oonunon  kind  am 
among  them— by  a  mule,  laden  at  tho 
convent  below,  which  stops  at  each  door, 
is  relieved  of  the  portion  to  he  depo- 
sited there,  and  so  makes  his  rounds 
as  r^gidarly  aa  if  ho  wora  tho  well* 
truned  servant  of  an  inn-keoper. 

Now,  all  these  hermits  are  gentle- 
men, many  of  them  grandees,  who 
have  retired  from  the  worlds  to  Uyo  at 
ease,  and  alone,  upon  t)ua  beautiftd 
mountain.  One  of  them  was  my  closa 
friend — he  was  of  Irish  extraction— 
had  been  very  much  concerned  in 
pubHe  aUkin^  and  was  stiU  often  ooo* 
suited  ftvoi  tiM  EaonriaL 

"  I  procured  a  recommendation 
from  him  for  the  duke  in  his  assumed 
name,  but  took  care  that  he  should 
know  who  he  roallj  was.  For  this  I 
obtained  full  permission.  AVell— I 
thought  my  part  was  done.  I  was 
walking  one  evening  by  the  shore, 
tliinking  upon  tlio  land  I  lud  loft,  and 
building  eaitles  in  Spain,  as  the  French 
call  them,  about  what  might  take 
place,  if  the  scheme  to  be  carried  out 
at  Madrid  was  successful — when  I  felt 
n  rough  tap  on  the  shooMar,  and 
turning  sharp  round,  there  was  the 
duke  laughing  at  my  amazement.  *It 
won't  do,  Prendy,'  says  he,  *  I  can't  go 
on  without  yon— ton  mnat  bo  my  oom- 
puion  and  oonmaUor  at  Madrid— here 
IS  your  congf,  you  are  free  for  six 
months — let  me  and  mv  designs  haTO 
the  benefit  of  some  of  them.' 

"  Fact,  hMUea— fact.  It  waa  all 
true,  as  his  royal  highness  affirmed— 
and  this,  I  can  assure  you,  was  not 
always  the  case.  Well,  wc  proceeded 
to  Kadnct  I  had  aone  opportuniliaa 
of  distingniahing  mjaelf  uMie^  and 
have  left  a  name,  not  written,  I  can 
tell  you,  on  water.  One  evening,  I 
was  walking  on  the  Prado,  admirmg^ 
as  every  bMy  of  taite  moit  admire^ 
the  bright  eyes,  that  permitted  them, 
selves  now  and  then  to  flash  out  upon 
you ;  the  ladies  there  have  a  way  of 
throwing  op  their  Yoila— I  never  aaw  n 
tidng  men  deitmo-^ltgoealbr 
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an  instant*  and  tben«  all  is  dark  as 
Dnore* 

"  Eh,  Prendy,  do  you  think  Shak- 
^peare  had  this  in  his  mind,  when  he 
wrote  of  the  ligbtnbg,  that 

In  •  cplMn,  unfold*  lx>th  hc^vnn  nnd  eartkg 
And  ere  a  oian  h«s  Ume  to  mv,  bebold ! 
Tbejamof  dufciiMidodaffoar  H  apf 

I  suppose  many  of  your  fine  Spa- 
nirii  noes  had  Wfen  and  earthi  or» 
perhaps,  something  worse  in  them?** 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  what 
they  had — but,  as  1  was  saying,  I  was 
on  the  Prado  oil  a  fine  still  erentog, 
all  the  grandees  were  oat,  some  id 
their  coaches — some  were  taking  the 
air  more  ac^reeahly — ladies  with  masks 
over  their  faces,  and  fans  iu  their 
hands— Spaaish  dons,  in  their  bhwk 
mantles,  and  plumed  hats^hereand 
there  guitars  tinkling,  and  gay  cou- 
ples, with  castanets,  dancing — ^you 
could  not  well  say  whether  for  their 
own  amusement,  or  that  of  the  ^MO* 
tatnrs.  All  of  a  sudden,  there  vas 
a  long,  loud  roar  ;  no  living  crea- 
ture, or  contrivance  of  art,  could  imi- 
tate it— nothing  bat  a  wild  boll  of 
Andalusia  could  let  loose  so  terrible  a 
Roimd.  Another  came,  nearer — then 
was  the  confusion.  Id  sprang  a  mon* 
•ter,  in  eomparison  of  him,  the  llercesi 
yon  eirer  saw  was  mild.  Ilorses,  at  a 
mad  rnce,  hurrying  off  the  lumbering 
old  coaches — whip  was  useless — that 
terrible  roar  did  the  coachman's  busi- 
nrn  better  than  it  was  ever  ddoe 
before— the  aereams  of  the  ladies  were 
awful,  as  they  ran  in  helpless  disorder 
from  the  monster,  now  evidently  in 
piaraolt  I  deliberated  for  a  moment 
what  wae  to  be  done.  I  wore  a  rapier 
and  dag^rer,  and  was  therefore  quite 
at  ease  for  myself — but  could  I  take 
such  a  liberty  as  to  kill  a  beast,  de« 
signed,  as  I  knew  he  was,  for  the 
next  hull-fight,  and  expected  to  furnish 
the  best  entertainment  that  had  been 
remembered.  While  1  was  deliberat- 
ing, he  ratbed  towards  roe,  I  drew 
my  dagger,  and  stood  to  receive  him. 
The  monster  hounded  forward,  and 
then  came  to  a  halt  within  two  paces 
of  me.  I  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes. 
He  looked  at  me.  The  instinct  of 
brute  creatures  is  amazing.  He  saw 
that  in  tnc  he  would  fiml  his  match." 

Here  looks  were  iuterchanged 
arottttd  the  table*  and  oooasioaaUj 
tmad  alilj  tewarda  th«  ipfakoMil 


no  other  form  was  the  incredulity  of 
the  eompany  manifested ;  all  governed 
themselves,  not  to  interfere  with,  OP 
prevent,  the  catastrophe.  Mr.  Preil* 
dergast  continued: — 

"  Old  age  has  much  to  answer  for* 
Do  yon  know.  Colonel  Longnevilie, 
I  sometimes  doubt  whether  I  was  the 
man  who  performed  the  feats  that  I 
did  many  years  ago.  All  I  can  say, 
ladies,  is,  that  it  is  not  to  these  weak 
arms,"  (and  he  held  forth,  with  a 
coquettish  smile,  the  wretchedly  ema- 
ciated  members,)  *'  you  are  to  ascribe 
the  little  foat  of  strength  I  am  to 
have  the  hononrof  relating  to  you. 

**  The  beast,  as  I  told  you,  when 
ho  met  my  eye,  paused  for  an  instant, 
and  then  turned  sharply  away  to  pur- 
sue the  crowd.  It  hamwned  that  a 
lady,  in  her  fri^t,  bad  ndlen  directly 
in  his  wav.  His  roar,  when  ho  saw 
the  victim,  was  more  terrible  than 
•?er  I  heard  before.  lo  an  instant 
the  would  have  been»  beyond  the  possi- 
bility  of  salvation,  gored  to  death. 
Before  that  instant  w  as  ended,  she  was 
Kafe.  i  sprang  forward.  With  my 
left-hand  I  seised  the  fore-foot  of  tlie 
monster,  a  horn  of  his  stooped  head 
with  my  right.  I  would  recommend 
any  of  you,  young  gentlemen,  who 
may  attempt  a  foat  Ilka  this,  to  plaet 
vour  left-hand  undermoet— when  I  say 
left,  I  merely  intend  to  sav,  the  hand 
you  have  least  command  of — let  your 
better  hand  be  on  the  horn,  it  gives 
yon  more  power,  'tis  handier,  aa  tha 
tradesmen  say — and  when  vou  secure 
the  beast's  leg,  lift  it  oflf  the  ground, 
and  press  tightly  with  your  thumb, 
just  at  the  place  where  the  hoof  and 
sensitive  part  join." 

Having  spoken  thus,  with  a  graft 
and  self-satisfied  air,  he  continued  : — . 

"  The  moment  he  felt  himself  seized, 
be  folt  that  he  waa  mastered— »tha 
beast  actually  trembled,  and,  such  was 
the  force  I  pressed  his  leg  with,  that 
he  acknowledged  it  with  a  moan, 
rather  than  a  roar,  of  pain.  There  I 
held  him,  for  a  time,  and  called  to  the 
lady,  in  a  gentle  voice,  in  Spanish, 
beseeching  her  to  riso — she  heard  me, 
and  as  she  rose  put  a&ide  her  mask, 
and  gate  me  my  reward  inoneaweet 
look.  Ah !  the  days  of  youth  come 
not  again!  Well,  when  I  had,  a*«  I 
tliought,  reduced  my  beast  to  order, 
I  sprang  upon  him,  sat  on  his  aeekf 
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vere  at  all  aulkj,  or  outrageona,  I  jost 
Ivftted  mj  kiieM  elote  on  bis  ttifrat  \ 
Aat  aoon  mibdued  him — and  when  the 
keepers,  armed  to  make  him  their  pri- 
soner again,  came,  they  found  me 
seated  on  hU  neck,  and  guiding  him, 
■t  my  will,  about  the  Prado." 

The  audacity  of  this  prodigious 
romance  hud  an  effect  upon  the  ht  arers 
scarcely  less  astounding,  than  the  force 
of  tba  narrator  was  layiuauiited  to 
have  produced  upon  the  beast.  It  was 
too  much  for  laughter.  Mr.  Preo- 
dergast  proceeded : — 

I  pud  dearly  for  mir  suceeii.  At 
trtt»  it  made  me  rery  happy — anflbr* 
mg  came  afterw^ards. 

"When  I  opened  my  eyes  next  morn- 
ing, an  old  duenna  was  at  my  bed- 
•ide;  she  was»  I  need  not  tell  yoiit 
merely  an  emissary  from  one  higher 
than  herself,  and  handsomer,  and 
younger.  Ladies,  I  must  he  excused 
for  leaving  my  lifo  for  the  next  few 
weeks  a  mystery.  It  was  w  while  it 
passed,  and  it  ought  to  he  so  now.  If 
there  is  one  thing  I  especially  detest^ 
it  b  the  character  of  a  boaster. 

<•  What  a  sdfotormentor  tba  man 
iTin«t  be,"  muttered  a  voice.  Pren- 
derga&t  heeded  it  not.  He  con- 
tinued : — 

'  **  For  aotbe  thee  Orleane  eansed  me 

OQch  annoyance  by  his  cymcal  «nd 

Barca5tic  observations.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  be  had  not  the  deep  respect 
which  becomes  a  man,  for  female  eha> 
farter. 

•*  One  evening  he  was  more  than 
commonly  bitter.  He  spoke  of  women 
in  such  a  manner  as  I  should  have  felt 
it  mj  doty  to  ponish,  bat  I  thought  he 
bad  been  disappointed*  alld  pitied  him. 
I  thought  him  plotting  fbr  one  to  whom 
I  was  devoted,  and  i  bore  with  him. 
At  last  he  became  personal^ 

" '  You,*  said  the  dttke*  <  Prelidy^ 
think  yourself  a  happy  man — you  be- 
lieve yourself  loved ;  and  if  ever  man 
bad  entitled  lutnadf  to  a  woman's  re- 
gard, you  are  the  man.  Well,  what 
will  you  say  ?  only  spoil  that  face  of 
jours,' "  (and  Prendergast  simpered  be- 
fore the  astonished  company,)  *'  *  and  I 
ntadict  that  your  real  merits  will  all  hi 
lbrgotten,'airayott  will  be  pdt  aside  fbr 
any  banflsomer  feol  that  may  think  it 
worth  while  to  supersede  you.' 

«  We  talked  ibr  and  agalnsi  thii 
wUmiiealidcs}  Abdf  ct  last»  m^s  Or> 


-  *  Come,  ril  put  the  thing  to  the 
trial.  Cover  that  wicked  right  eve  of 
Tours  with  a  patch.    Say  you  nava 

lost  the  eye — lost  it  in  any  interesting 
exploit  you  choose  to  invent — lost  it 
as  a  result  from  a  hurt  given  you  by 
that  fell  beast,  when  yon  offered  your 
life  to  save  your  love's.  Well,  I  wager 
you  a  thousand  crowns — as  much  as  any 
iqan  should  lose  for  any  woman — la- 
dies, I  ask  pardon,  I  am  not  talking  my 
own  sentiments,  Imt  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know  the  vileness  of  his — I  wager 
you  a  thousand  crowns  that  she  die* 
cards  you.* 

I  suHbred  myself  to  be  persuaded ; 
the  patch  was  prepared  ;  his  favourite 
attendant  applied  it.  1  felt  rather  un- 
comfortable, but  was  resolved  to  make 
the  experiment.  I  was  triumphant* 
•*  « If  ever  true  love  blessed  a  nappj 
man,*  cried  I,  as  I  retnrned  from  a 
touching  interview,  *  1  may  rejoice  in 
It.' 

*'  A  second  trial  was  to  be  madi!^  to* 

cording  to  agreement,  but  it  never  was 
made.  That  night  I  was  in  a  burning 
fever.  For  six  weeks  I  was  in  a  state  that 
an  enemy  mij^t  pity.  At  leogth,  the 
unparallelled  strength  of  my  constitu- 
tion prevailed,  and  when  1  awoke  to 
consciousness,  the  first  news  i  learned 
was  that  of  PUUp  the  PilUi*s  abdica* 
ition. 

*'  You  may  ask,  what  has  this  to  do 
with  my  story  ?  Much — every  thing. 
The  lady  I  saved  in  the  Prado  was  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  Innocently,  by  this 
service,  I  became  the  instrument  of 
disappointing  Orleans.  He  knew, 
though  1  did  not  at  the  time,  my  high 
fnrtune.  He  heard  me  praised— lie 
folt  himself  repulsed. 

«'  *  She  speaks  of  his  eyes,'  said  be  f 
<  ril  kill  him  through  them.' 

M  And  so  he  nearly  dM*  He  pre- 
pared a  poison — you  know  he  prac- 
tised much  as  a  chemist— so  deadly, 
that  it  was  thought  nothing  mortal 
could  resist  it.  My  constitution  of 
iron  did ;  but  while  I  was  in  the  lowest 
state,  even  supposed  to  be  dead,  a  re- 
port of  the  whole  transaction  reached 
the  poor  queen.  She  heard  1  was  dead, 
and  ill  her  first  pasrionate  agonv  dis- 
closed all  to  her  royal  htisband.  Many 
a  cause  i»  assigned  for  their  abdication, 
bat  1  tell  you  the  secret  truth — grief 
Ibr  the  attpposed  death  of  a  poor  Irish 
gentlenian  was  the  cause.  When  I  re- 
€UW<id»  the  king's  eentoer  eaine  t» 
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mtwith  an  ezpreaMon  of  the  xopl  will* 
that  I  should  depart  fh>m  Spain.  The 

queen  had  becoino  reconciled  to  his 
niajesty  ;  but,  if  she  knew  I  was  alive, 
her  affection  would  return.  1  agreed. 
On  the  day  when  I  was  to  leave  Bfa* 
drid,  I  received  a  seoond  message. 
Wealth,  untold  wealth,  was  proffered 
me.  Honour  said*  '  Reject  it,' and  so 
said  Paul  Despard  Prendcrga^t. 

•<  <  All  I  auk,'  eaid  I,  <  is  a  picture.' 

**  A  picture  was  promised  ;  but,  to 
the  disgrace  of  crowned  heada^  I  never 
h^ve  received  it." 

Thaaksy  and  expressione  of  mock 
condolencci  foil  ^^  *  d  this  recital.  Pren- 
dergast  received  them  with  the  affec- 
tation of  disclaiming,  and  aflbrded  as 
much  amosement  bjr  nis  mock  humilitj 
as  bjr  his  daring  narrative. 

"Are  you  quite  sure,  Mr.  Prondcr- 
gast,  that  your  fever  was  not  of  longer 
continuance  than  six  weeks?"  said 
Lord  Aylmer.  «  History  places  a  much 
longer  interval  between  the  plots  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  Spain  «ul  the 
abdication  of  Philio." 

**  Then  I  can  tell  your  lordship  that 
history  makes  very  free  with  the  facts 
of  the  cnse.  It  is  an  old  adage,  that 
paper  docs  not  blush.  If  it  could, 
there  would  be  few  histories  not  written 
in  red  letters.** 

Like  some  fines  thai  I  know  of*" 
whispered  a  lady. 

While  this  little  by-play  was  con- 
tinued, a  card  was  placed  before  Lord 
Aylmer*  from  wliiefa  he  read  aloud  : — 

"  The  Vice  has  called  on  Captain 
St.  George  to  sing.  lie  declines.  Ap 
point  him  a  commutation  of  punish- 
msBt." 

There  was  added  inltaUaa :  "Marl- 
borough and  Judas  have  each  found  a 
champion.  A  duel  will  ensue  if  there 
it  not  some  interruption  to  the  preli- 
minary  snarling." 

"  A  story,"  exclaimed  Lord  Aylmer. 
"  It  must  be  good  if  we  tolerate  it 
after  what  we  have  heard." 

««I  ean  botdo  my  best,**  said  St. 
George ;  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
company,  he  began,  having  previously 
closed  one  of  his  eyes,  to  repeat  the 
story  which  had  iust  been  narrated. 

It  was  difllovlt  to  imagine  two  ap> 
pearances  more  unlike  than  those  of 
the  two  speakers — the  one  a  very  di- 
minutive old  man,  with  shrunken 
limbs^  treUa  voies^  and  ftoi  whera 
alltha  Uood  in  bis  bodt  aaanud  oon- 


oentrated  and  fixed — a  face  that  looked 
like  a  large  pimple  with  spots  on  it*  to 
which  the  one  remaining  eye  gave 
scarcely  more  light  than  the  spetce 
where  an  eve  had  been  extinguished^* 
the  other,  St.  George,  a  man  of  statnra 
towering  even  among  men  of  superior 
size,  of  great  strength,  and  very  ath- 
letic proportions;  yet,  by  the  magic 
of  mimiciT,  he  contrived  to  make  him- 
self  a  doublet  seemingly,  of  bis  prede- 
cessor,  and  went  through,  as  an  incident 
of  his  own  life,  Prendergast's  story. 
Over  those  parts  of  the  story  in  which 
there  n^gfat  have  been  troth  he  past 
lightly  ;  but  he  bad  retained  most  via* 
dictively  every  thing  which  helongedto 
tbo  paragraphs  of  boasting ;  and  in 
those  parts,  the  seeming  simplicity  and 
unconsciousness  with  whieh  he  made 
allusions  to  his  personal  excellencies 
or  defects,  appealed  to  the  ladies,  sub- 
mitted himself  to  their  judgment,  or 
deprecated  thdr  severity,  had  an  iado- 
scribable  effect  upon  the  hearers.  The 
bewilderment  of  Prendergast  height- 
ened the  effect.    At  first  he  seemed 
vexed  and  astonished ;  gradually  he 
seemed  to  become  interested  in  the 
story,  as  the oompany  affected  a  serious 
interest.    Again  he  became  perplexed 
and  agitated ;  and  at  last,  rising  from 
tiie  taUcb  bo  muttered  to  bimseff  as  ba 
retired — 

"  Very  strange — unaccountable — I 
thought  it  was  to  myself  all  this  had 
happened.'* 

St.  George  had  provided  a  con- 
clusion for  his  story,  which  brought 
into  prominence  a  curious  charaoteris* 
tic  of  the  times. 

'^Snob,"  said  h^  still  in  the  v(4ca 
of  Prendergast*  *'wai  tbo  opinion  I 
formed  of  crowned  heads  in  general^ 
and  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  particular. 
But  I  was  to  be  undeceived.  The 
confessor  of  royalty,  who  was  my  phy- 
sician, nurse,  and  friend,  through  the 
terrible  illness  in  which  I  lost  my  eye, 
was  an  Irishman.  With  the  royal 
eonwnands  be  bad  gone  in  search  of 
me.  To  revisit  his  early  home  and 
his  connections,  he  has  given  up  the 
splendour  of  a  court,  and  has  come  to 
settle  himself  in  old  Ireland.  Here  he 
has  lived  for  ten  years— in  this  very 
neighbourhood ;  but  the  alteration  in 
my  poor  appearance  effectually  con- 
OMled  me  from  him  until  this  very 
daj*  As  I  was  tottering  down  tM 
straaly  to  ooofront  tiia  inflifiatf  omip 
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which  so  alarmed  the  town,  and  unit* 
tering  to  mjself  thai  I  vas  not  ■■  ftir* 
merlv  ;   bat  if  I  Ittd  Mi  die  arm 

which  held  a  furious  monster  on  the 
Prado,  1  had  at  least  one  of  the  ejes 
vUdi  mwed  Um ;  I  suppoM  loaio- 
dung  in  my  manner  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  the  good  priesty  who  was  at 
the  moment  passing.  In  a  word,  he 
recoonised  me.  The  picture  entrusted 
to  h&  lij  Ilia  Gitliofie  auyMtj,  with 
an  inscription  which  it  would  not  be- 
come me  to  repeat,  set  round  with 
brilliants  of  inestimable  value,  is  now 
m  iBj  cabinet  $  and  the  good  priest— 
do  Ton  wish  to  know  hira?  He  is 
Father  Fitzpatrick,  of  New  Chapel. 

*'  And  now,"  cried  he,  in  his  own 
Toice  aod  manner,  for  the  epiloKue— - 
"  this  goodfpffieit  ia  in  want  or  acnapd. 
The  rain  comes  in  upon  his  congrega- 
tion— even  on  himself  at  the  altar, 
while  he  is  engaged  in  prayer.  Who 
will  TCfbae  to  tenre  a  worthy  man ; 
the  laws  are  harth  against  him  and  hb 
people  ;  we  cannot  change  them  ;  we 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  wish  them 
changed  ;  bat  we  inaj  mitfgate  their 
severity.  Who  will  contribute  to 
Father  Fitzpatrick's  chapel  ?"  and  re- 
turning to  the  manner  and  tone  of 
Preodergast,  **  Every  one  who  contri- 
hotaa  aa  he  oq^faty  uall  hare  the  ^ri- 
▼ile^  of  looimig  upon  the  ezqnisite 
miniature  of  the  queen  of  Spain.'* 

The  plate  went  round,  and  so  did 
the  ready  laugh ;  and  in  the  conrte  of 
a  Um  Buontei  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  as  the  contributions  of  the 
company,  rewarded  tbe  humorous  en- 
teroiise. 

Such  was  Ireland  in  those  days— 
nieh  the  inconsistencies  in  the  conduct 
of  men  who  boldly  took  upon  them- 
•dres  the  odium  of  tbe  penal  code, 
and  who^  withoot  ever  oolaininjg  or 
seeking  credit  for  the  intcrpontiony 
neutralized  the  effect  of  severe  lawi 
by  the  charities  of  social  usage. 

Before  the  anemhly  broke  up, 
arrang^enti  liad  been  made  between 
Lord  Aylmer  and  Mr.  Derinzy  for 
further  consideration  of  the  "  Neville 
case, "aod  Aylmer  Castle  was  appointed 
a  jiboe  of  rendesf  ova. 

Bat  this  trvste  was  not  to  be  the 
last  event  of  the  night.  It  would  seem 
u  if  ireiiaad  would  parade  all  her 


resources  for  uroducing  excitement  be- 
fore Toong  "Neville,  (or  Cerletoa,  as 

we  should  call  him,)  immediatelv  on 

bis  arrival.  A  procession;  with  its 
characteristic  incidents,  graced  the 
morning— evening  nshereif  in  a  lirely 
ball ;  but  the  most  exciting  of  his 
country's  displays — her  most  passionate 
welcome — was  reserved  for  midnight. 

The  gay  assembly  was  separating, 
ladies  inbroitting  to  the  prooeM  of 
having  their  outward  drapery  adjusted, 
gallants  whispering  compliments  and 
farewells— sad,  or  fond,  or  jocular — 
when  sounds  of  affright  and  disorder 
broke  in  so  impetuously  upon  then* 
that  every  group  into  which  the  com- 
pany was  broken  up,  was  suddenly 
noshed  into  motionless  and  listening 
silence.  The  sounds  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  disorderly  supplicants  for 
mercy  aiul  succour.  A  moment's  al- 
tercation there  was  between  servants 
in  attendance  at  the  enter  gatSy  and 
crowds,  in  the  energy  of  fright*  Ibreing 
their  way  through  all  resistance  ;  and 
presently,  the  ball-room  was  invaded 
bv  groups  of  women  and  old  men,  all 
CMmoroosly  imploring  assistance^  and 
crying  out,  **  that  the  town  was  never 
so  massacrayed  and  murdered  since  the 
terrible  times  of  Cromwell."  Tumult 
abroad  eorroborated  these  impassioned 
asseverations,  and,  speedily,  the  tramp- 
ling of  horses,  and  the  clattering  of 
military  accoutrements,  with  occasion- 
aOj  a  trompef s  call*  aii4»  sometimes, 
in  a  voice  of  antbority,  a  short,  brief 
command,  as  a  troop  of  horse  rode  by, 
gave  notice  of  riot  and  disorder*  if  not 
of  fierce  and  deadly  conflict. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  stillnssi* 
that  mi^ht  have  been  taken  for  irreso- 
lution, m  the  ball-room,  but  the  mo- 
ment it  endured  was  very  brief.  Looks 
were  interdiaaged  between  the  male 
part  of  the  assembly,  which  were  in- 
stantaneously understood.  In  a  shorter 
time  than  it  has  taken  to  record  this 
incident*  a  score  or  two  of  gentlemen, 
in  the  oostnme  of  the  dance,  had  laid 
embargo  on  tbe  horses  led  or  mounted 
at  the  gate,  and  were  hastening  to  the 
scene  of  tumult ;  while  those  who  re- 
nidoed*  had  pnt  themselves  In  a  con* 
dBtion  to  defend,  if  neoessaryy  the  ladies 
confided  to  theb  proteotioiu 
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The  roost  alarm-loving  politician  must 
confess  that  many  of  the  darkest  clouds 
^vhich  lowered  upon  our  prospects  a 
year  ago,  have  been  diapeUed  by  the 
sunshine  of  a  smiling  Providence.  A 
steady  increase  in  the  revenue  has  suc- 
Ceeiled  years  of  growing  financial  ditfi- 
colty.    The  busy  hum  of  active  occu- 

Eation  is  beard  tnrongh  districts  where 
ut  a  short  time  since  you  could  only 
listen  to  the  cries  of  famine  or  the 
terrible  resolutions  of  despair.  The 
restoration  of  nmicable  rebtioos  irltii 
the  r  ek  stial  Empiret  has  opened  for 
speculative  operations  in  the  cotton 
and  woollen  trade,  a  6eld  almost  un- 
bounded. An  abundance  of  food,  un- 
known for  yearsy  hts  caused  our  land 
to  laugh  and  sing.  Peace  seems  firmly 
established  in  Kurope.  Chartism  and 
Socialism  have  been  exorcised  of  the 
demoniac  power  which  energised  them, 
and  lie  prostrate  and  paralytic.  And 
in  Ireland,  the  crisis  of  agitation  ap- 
pears to  have  past,  and  its  strength,  to 
all  appearance,  is  sinking  hour  by  hour. 
Tlie  demagogue  who,  but  a  few  short 
months  ago,  was  nffrighting  the  land 
by  the  portentous  marshalling  of  revo- 
lutionary myriads,  seems  overwhelmed 
without  a  strolce  by  the  majesty  of  the 
law ;  and  the  thousands  who  latelj 
exulted  in  the  anticipation  of  his  coro- 
nation in  College-green,  now  look  with 
Stoical  apathy  upon  his  incarceration 
in  the  common  prison  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

But  "  let  not  him  that  girdeth  on 
his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that 
putteth  it  oif.**    No  reflecting  man 
can  contemplate  mat  Eartem  empire 
without  a  deep-rooted  apprehension 
that  the  links  which  bind  India  to  the 
British  throne  are  not  indissoluble* 
Who  is  there  that  can  pretend  to  fore- 
•aay  with  any  prohahiljty,  or  even  to 
fore-imagine,  the  European  results 
which  may  be  consequent  on  the  death 
of  Louis  Philippe — an  event  wbidi> 
deplorable  as  it  ia  in  thought,  cannot 
'noWf  aliis  !   he  very  far  distant  in 
^reaKty?     The  unusual  stir  in  tlie 


commercial  world  has  been  caused,  in 
a  great  degree,  by  speculations  of  which 
tlie  result  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained. 
The  export  to  China  of  woollen  and 
eotton  manufactures  has  diffused  life 
and  motion  through  the  mills  and  looms 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ;  hut  it 
remains  to  be  determined  how  far  this 
Tsat  egress  will  continue  open  for  the 
discharge  of  our  redundant  comraodi* 
ties.  Let  the  Chinese  market  begin 
to  flag — let  that  most  imitative  of  na- 
tions begin  to  work  their  own  cloths 
•nd  woollens — and  die  present  excite- 
ment amongst  our  manufacturers  will 
sink  down  into  a  heart-broken  collapse. 
And  if,  again,  masses  of  Englishmen 
are  discharged  from  their  employment 
and  sent  home  to  starve,  who  can  ex- 
pect any  thing  short  of  a  repetition  of 
the  insurrections  of  Autumn,  1842  ? 
Nor  will  those  who  understand  tba 
temper  of  the  **  mobiliun  turbn  Btber^ 
norum"  count  with  much  security 
upon  the  permanence  of  our  present 
tranquillity. 

These  things  we  say,  not  to  mar  the 
joy  which  the  signs  of  hope  discernible 
on  our  horizon  are  justly  calculated  to 
inspire  ;  but  we  are  anxious  to  prevent 
this  partial  and*  perhaps,  only  tempo- 
rary improvement  from  being  abused 
into  an  argument  for  allowing  things 
to  continue  as  they  were,  and  for  the 
perpetuation  of  a  false  system,  which 
nas  brought  about  our  past  and  pre- 
t<ent  calamities,  while  it  threatens  for 
the  future  an  entire  disruption  of  our 
social  state.  The  mariner,  when  tlie 
violence  of  the  hurricane  is  spent*  is 
not  oootailt  with  self-gratulations  upon 
his  escape  ;  he  employs  himself  in  re- 
fitting his  shattered  bark  against  ano- 
ther tempest.  If  we  are  wise,  we  too 
shall  occupy  this  breathing  time  in  a 
searching  infjiiiry  into  the  causes  which 
have  protluced  our  evils  and  our  perils, 
aud  iu  a  vigorous  effort  to  lay  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  these  trees  of  poison. 

Nothing  has  occurred  to  snake  tho 
melaiicholy  truth  of  Lord  Ashley's 
Statement,  tiiat  in  once  merry  Englanil 


*  Remedies  suggr^tdl  for  s(  ine  of  the  Evils  which  constHttte  the  Perils  of  tlM 
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•  tida  of  mUery  has  set  io*  so  wide  iu)4 
dMpk  thalt  if  it  rails  on  uncheoked  and 

unimpeded,  we  must  be  dashed  upon 
the  quicksands  of  a  bloody  revolution. 
The  principles  are  still  at  work  iu  uo- 
dioioiabMi  Ibraa  «Mi  bave  broitthi 
about  that  state  of  things  which  Mr« 
Gladstone  thus  described  •  '*  It  is  one 
of  the  mos^  melaocboly  features  in  the 
aoeial  alata  of  tliia  oonntry,  that,  while 
tliart  it  a  decrease  in  the  consaming 
powers  of  the  people,  and  an  increase 
tM  the  privations  and  distrt'Ss  of  the 
labouriug  uud  operalive  classes,  there 
ii»  at  tba  aataa  thiM^  a  aoMlaal  aea^ 
mulittinn  of  tcealth  in  the  upper  classes, 
and  a  constant  increase  of  IfOfitdL*' — 
SjieecA,  J^eb.  14,  1843. 

Tba  frUadoaa  mazims  of  politioal 
aaooooiy  are  still  current  which  have 
produced,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  C. 
BuIJer^  *'  increaeitig  cries  of  distress 
aaridif  emdemeei  of  veutly  increasing 
wtttllL  How  vaa  it  that  tbiaeonntry 
presented  the  imnntural  contrast  of 
the  greatest  luxury  and  the  greatest 
anfferii^,  side  by  side  ?  How  was  it 
that,  if  aoBtamriatad  Upobb  diifcrent 
points  of  view,  England  appeared  at 
once  the  richest  and  the  neediest  na- 
tion in  Europe  ?  The  present  was  a 
ttata  of  things  which  the  peopla  of 
England  would  not  bear  as  they  used 
to  b*rar  it.  If  they  wished  to  keep  the 
frame- work  of  society  together,  they 
must  devise  some  remedy  to  prevent 
tfta  recurrence  of  these  periods  of  dls- 
trp«i.«,  which  had  been  of  l;ite  retiming 
with  greater  frequency,  and  been  at- 
tended with  greater  danger  to  the 
tntidng  state  of  society.  He  woo* 
dered  when  he  considered  how  long 
they  had  stood  on  this  volcanic  soil. 
Tlieu  ttould  not  do  so  fur  ever  with  ua- 
fUtdar^Speech,  AprU  6,  1848. 

WU«  tha  lowar  orders  of  soeiaty 
ire  one  fermenting:  mass  of  misery  and 
diM?<jntent,  it  is  idle  folly  to  dream  of 
any  security  to  the  commonwealth. 
How  can  any  force  but  military  des- 
potism control  a  people,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  whom  feel  convinced  that 
any  change  in  the  established  order 
BBStisaooiatbairbsQeiU?  Aadvfaat 
is  tbe  actual  condition  of  the  humblar 
clashes  even  in  England  at  this  very 
moment We  are  all  accustomed  to 
hear  of  the  miterable  Mlate  of  our  fao- 
m^idwring  dutHeit*  Briskness  of 
In^S    nuxy    blot   out  fa/hine  from 

jmitagiUtlmr  cat^y^  i»f  ayi^ 


ahisl  what  miseries  will  siUl  con* 
tinne 

"  As  the  markets  improve,  and  goods 
become  more  and  more  in  demand,  the 
miilt  and factories  will  increase  their  Aoaps 

of  labour,  from  fourteen,  their  ordinary 
limit,  to  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  even,  and 
not  in  rare  instances,  to  constant  day- 
and-night  work.  Leisure'  for  thinking 
of  education  there  will  be  none  :  tbase 
bmr  boors  of  laboar,  very  frequently 

tmiVini^  from  fire  in  the  morninij  to  tea  at 
nightt  for  one  set  of  hand^i,  include  all 
above  tktrteen  years  ^f  aae,  and  manv 
who  are  but  twelve,  or  twelve  and  a  half, 
but  whose  unfeeling  parents  offer  them 
in  these  shambles  with  certificates  of 
aga  which  no  one  credits,  but  which 
serve  the  turn.  Think  of  the  immuring 
a  girl  of  the  age  of  twelve  or  th'urteen, 
day  b^  day,  for  sisteem  Aaars,  in  tbs 
same  fd'tid,  unwholesome,  nionototious 
cotton-mill  1  if  the  strooKer  iu  frame 
escape  consumption,  distorted  limbs,  or 
other  bodily  sufferiDgs,  how  many,  even 
of  these,  can  escape  that  pollution  of 
morals  which  is  universal  ?  *  Indecent 
laagaai^,*  said  a  w  itncss  who  had  been 
an  overseer  in  a  factory,  '  rao«it!y  boffins 
towards  night,  when  they  begin  to  be 
drowsy  I  it  is  a  kind  of  stimalos  the 
children  use  to  keep  themselves  awake  I 
they  say  some  pert  thing  or  other  tO 
Itcep  themselves  from  drowsbiesB,  and 
it  generally  is  sonic  obscenolaQgoaKe. 
^iemedies,  (fc.  p.  96. 

Sneh  are  the  hopes  for  time  and  for 

eternity,  which  the  utmost  commercial 
prosperity  brings  to  the  millions  of 
immortal  beings  who  occupy  their 
badness  in  these  mighty  laboratories. 
What  a  tarriic  exemplification  of  that 
gifrantic  error — to  which,  in  a  former 
article,  we  traced  our  awful  dangers— 
tfao  ooofoonding  tbe  Nanoif's  wtL* 

Paai    WITH   THE   ration's   WEAI.1  H  ; 

the  making  MOSBT  the  Standard  of  all 

UTILITY. 

We  are  often  told  that  "the  de- 
scriptions of  our  Englbb  maoufactur* 
ing  districts  greatly  exaggerate  their 
physicid  disadvantages  and  moral  de- 
gradation." Let  us  hear  then  an  im- 
partial witnesi^  Mr.  Sjmons,  respect- 
ing the  stale  of  the  operatives  in  Soot* 
land:^ 

"  The  wynds  of  Glasgow  comprise  a 

fluctuating  population  of  frotu  fifteen 
to  thirty  thousand  persons.  This  quarter 
consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  out  of 
which  Bonberless  entrances  load  iotA 
jmattayara  eoarts,  eaab  wkb  a  daa^ 
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hill  reeking  in  the  centre.  ReTolting  ft* 
wee  the  eutwerd  eppeeraace  of  these 
places,  I  was  little  prepared  for  the  filth 
end  destitution  within.  In  some  of 
tfceie  lodging'TOomi  (Tisited  et  ni^ht) 
we  found  a  whole  lair  of  human  beings 
littered  alonpf  the  floor,  sometimes ^f/?fffn 
and  twenty t  some  clothed  and  some  naked; 
MB,  woawn,  end  ^dren  huddled  pro- 
misctin!islj  together.  Their  bed  con- 
listed  of  a  lajer  of  musty  straw,  inter- 
mixed with  face.  Tliese  wyndt  eoasti* 
tute  the  St.  Giles's  of  Glasji^ow  ;  but  I 
owe  an  aj^ologjf  to  the  metropolitan 
Pandemomum  for  the  comparison.  A 
▼ery  extensive  inspection  of  the  lowest 
districts  of  other  places,  both  here  and 
en  the  continent,  never  presented  any 
thing  one-half  so  bad,  cither  in  intensity 
of  pestilence,  physical  and  moral,  or  in 
extent  proportioned  to  the  population.*' 
— SyMoM  OH  AriUant,  p.  116L 

Still  more  terrible  is  the  testimony 
of  one,  all  whose  predilections  are  in 
Ihtoiir  of  the  North  Comtrie.  Mr. 
Alison  would  gladly  deck  Scotland  in 
the  brightest  colours  ;  but  he  is  com- 
pelled to  become  not  her  eulogist,  but 
the  stem  painter  of  her  deformities. 
Tlie  growth  of  manufkcturee  in  that 
oonntry*  lias  been  attended  bj  a  growth 
in  crime,  so  appalling  as  to  surpass  all 
credit,  but  that  the  melancholv  fact  is 
ertabllthed  by  too  indisputable  evi- 


"  In  England,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  "the 
committals  which,  in  1813,  were  7164, 
had  rieen  In  1837  to  23,612,  that  is  to 
tay,  thtgr  had.lr^pW  se  tmenijf'fimt 
jftar*. 

'*  This  ad?anee  win  prehably  be  oenti- 

dered  by  most  persons  as  sufficiently 
alarming  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  ; 
but  «r  ts  taoO  eonpared  to  the  progress 
made  by  Sootlaad  daring  the  same  pe- 
riod, when  serious  crimes  have  advanced 
from  89  in  1805  to  3,418  in  1838,  beine 
an  increase  in  Ibor  and  thirty  years  ot 
more  than  Thirty-fold. 

Scotland,  as  she  was,  and  still  is,  in 
her  rural  and  pastoral  districts — and 
SooHand  as  she  is  in  her  great  towns» 
and  manufacturing  counties— are  cts 
opponU  as  light  aria  darkness.  Would 
you  behold  Scotland  as  she  was—enter 
the  ooontry  oottige  of  thoytt  untainted 
rural  labourer — ^you  will  see  a  frugal, 
industriotis,  and  contented  family,  with 
few  luxuries,  but  fewer  wants  ;  bound 
together  by  the  strongest  bonds  of 
sooal  affiection,  fearing  Gods  wd  torn* 
pvltfoi  in  the  disclurga  of  miy  moul 


and  religious  duty :  you  will  see  the 
young  at  the  Tillage  soliooli  vnder  tlia 

shadow  of  the  neighbouring  churchy 
inhaling,  with  their  first  breath,  the 
principles  of  devotion,  and  oreparing 
to  Iblloir  the  simplo  lUb  of  ftro- 
fathers,  who  repoia  in  tlie  ne^bour- 
ing  church-yard :  yoa  will  see  the 
middle-aged  toiling  with  ceaseless  in- 
dustry, to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the 
engagements  oontraeted  bj  the  broken 
sixpence,  or  maintain  the  family  with 
which  God  has  blessed  their  union : 
yott  will  see  the  grey-haired  seated  in 
the  arm-ehair  of  old  age,  surrounded 
by  their  children,  and  grand-ohiU 
dren,  reading  the  Bible  every  evening 
to  their  assembled  descendants,  and 
every  Sunday  night  joining  with  them 
in  the  song  of  praise.  Sneh  was,  and 
in  many  places  still  is,  Scotland,  under 
the  churcht  the  sdiooUnaster,  and  the 
Bible. 

*'  Woeld  m  behold  Scotland  at  slie 

now  is,  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
under  the  modern  system,  which  is  to 
supersede  these  antii^uated  prejudices  ? 
Enter  the  dark  and  dingy  elUHlge-houseb 
where  twelve  or  fourteen  mechanics, 
with  pale  visages  and  wan  cheeks,  are 
assembled  on  Saturday  evening  to  read 
the  journals,*  discuss  the  prospects  of 
their  trades'  unions,  and  enliven  a  joyless 
existence,  by  singing,  intoxteation,  and 
sensuality.  Listen  to  the  projects  some- 
times formed  for  throwing  vitriol  into 
the  e^es  of  one  obnoxious  operative,  or 
intiinidatin^  by  threats  other  peaoedUe 
and  industrious  citizens  ;  the  coar<*p  and 
revolting  projects  which  are  canvassed; 
the  licentious  songs  that  are  sung ;  tiM 
depraved  tales  told  ;  the  obscene  books 
often  read  in  these  dens  of  iniquity. 
Observe  them  eontinuine;  this  scene  of 
debauchery  through  all  Sunday  and 
Sunday  night,  and  returning  to  their 
work,  pale,  dirtv*  unwashed,  and  discon- 
tented, on  Monday  or  Tuesday  morning. 
Such  is  Scotland  under  the  schoolmaster, 
the  journalist,  and  the  distilller ;  anid 
grievons  as  the  pietvre  is,  those  nraeti- 
cally  acquainted  with  the  habits  or  many 
of  our  manufacturers  wi7/  not  deem  U 
ootrckargtd.** — AlUon  cm  JPopmUuiom, 
Vol.  IL  p.  8Sl,  et  seq. 

Such  evils  of  our  manufacturing 
system  will  not  be  done  away  by  any 
oontinnanoe  or  increase  of  tlie  present 
auspicious  gale  of  commercial  prosper^ 
ity.  We  gladly  turn  from  such  sick- 
eninpf  scenes,  to  the  green  hills,  and 
•Bihng  plains,  the  fountains  and  flwrii 
jbadsi  of  rural  Ufii.  Wt  cootrattte 
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KTing  death  of  these  poor  slaves  of 
MAramon,  with  the  free  respirations, 
mA  ahstie  ftefs  and  inceaae-mitbnig 
atmosphere,  of  the  liappier  swains. 
Wsthinkthat 

"  The  oosHBOo  MB.  the  dr.  th«ikic% 
To  liMM  an  spariivrMadlH.-^ 

We  r^oioe  to  persaade  oorBeWes  that, 
bowerer  morality  is  trampled  on,  and 

religion  is  scorned,  and  loyalty  scouted 
smoQgst  tiiese  town-bred  masses,  yet 
Ast  onr  agricoltiiral  districts  are  still 
peopled  bj  a  peasantry  unsolUed  in 
Bonli^  contented  with  the  laws,  satis- 
fied with  their  conditioD»  and  attached 
to  their  superiors. 

"  A  t  ^^cum  qulee,  et  DMCia  fatlero  vita 
Div<>^  upum  v«riiirain,  at  latis  otia  fundU 
Sneluoca.  vlrique  laeiu ;  at  firisida  Trmpe, 
IHiiffitimqiir  liouiu,mwllciwiHO  win  nrtirirr  »omnl 
Neni^biimK.  llllealtlMbae  llMtra  ftfrarum, 
Et  paUeiM  operum,  parroqtie  awucta  juvenilis* 
Saoa  Ufum,  uoctkittc  Patrec  KxtremaBtrlDOi 
liUlk  SAUtiliiM  frris  V— rtsiallBcit." 

However  such  pictures  of  rural  life 
nay  gntify  our  fancy,  alas  I  they  are 
IK)  true  draughts  of  the  actual  condition 
of  our  agricultural  districts.  The 
same  fatal  and  all-pervading  error — the 
supponng  that  the  vteretue  of  capital, 
md  tit  welfare  of  man,  must  progress 
pari  pnxsii,  has  brought  wasting  penury 
into  Englaud's  once  happy  cottagea. 
The  poverty  of  the  agricultural  la- 
hoorer  is  not  so  appalliogin  its  featorea, 
bat  we  doubt  if  it  be  not  more  really 
touching  than  any  city  destitution. 
The  poet  describes  it  as  making  U|)  to 
the  swuD  for  his  Uborioos  industry, 
snd  nnsophisticated  frqgali^,  that  the 
aoUreqoites  him  with  aneasysostenaaoe. 

•PMitt  taiwfailMivktinJlMMirfM  Mtar.'* 

Bat  there  something  overwhelming 
in  the  idea  of  those  very  men,  by  whose 
svfal  the  TaUsis  stand  ao  thick  with 
com,  tbat  thfrjr  laugh  and  sing— rc« 
timing  to  their  cottages,  and  finding 
there  a  diet  scarce  sufficient  to  contiiuie 
a  painful  life  to  themsulveb  and  their 
dwdren.  We  desire  not,  heaven 
knows,  to  exaggerate  on  such  a  subject. 
Bat  let  this  one  fact  speak  to  the 
hearts  of  all  who  hear  or  read  it,  and 
let  it  tell  a  tale  of  the  sorrows  of  onr 
kbourii^  classes.  Wc  all  have  seen, 
in  a  thousand  forms,  the  bitterest  com- 
pUuuts  of  the  meagre  dietary  of  union 
work-houses.     What  then  are  we  to 
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think  of  this  melancholy  fact,  substan- 
tiated before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  tnerage  lahawnr$ 

of  Englaiul,  at  this  momentt  lice  on 
about  one-half  this  diet,  which  the 
work-house  gices  as  only  adequate  for 
the  proper  sustenance  of  human  life  f 

*•  I  have  frequently  heard  it  remarked, 
that  it  is  quite  ioexplicabic  huw  the  poor 
can  live  on  their  usual  wages,  since  in 
work-houses,  where  strict  eoonomy  is 
studied,  and  where  we  are  constantly 
tuld  that  we  give  the  inmates  too  little 
to  eat,  it  is  well  known,  that  a  man*  his 
wife,  and  five  children  cannot  usually  be 
kept  for  less  than  a  pound  a-week ;  and 
this  is  reckoning  nothing  for  house  rent ; 
and  all  the  articles  required,  being  pur- 
chased in  large  contracts,  are  obtained 
twenty  pounds  per  cent,  under  the  shop 

firices.  Taking  into  aeoonnt  these  two 
alter  considerations,  it  appears  that 
such  a  family  could  not  be  maintained  in 
a  state  of  independence  ont  of  the  work* 
houf^i',  with  the$am€mi^brtatk^hai'e  in 
itf  at  a  less  cost  than  twenty-five  shillings 
per  week,  and  this  is  more  than  double  trte 
general  tceehly  agricultural  icages  in 
England.  Now,  though  this  simple 
arithmetical  calculation  at  once  proves  to 
demonstration,  that  the  newspaper  out- 
cry  respecting  the  poor  being  starved  in 
the  work-houses  cannot  possiblv  be  true, 
there  would  be  no4slight  difficultv*in  an* 
swering  these  eharges,  if  the  work-hoiiso 
dietaries  tcere  reduced  to  one-half  of  whut 
Mej/are,andyet  if  we  contrast  tht)  expense 
of  t  heir  maintenance  in  the  work-house, 
with  their  wji^cs  otit  of  it,  it  would  :ip- 
pear  that  an  independent  labourer  acluallif 
does  Uee  enoiM*k«df,  arewH  lets  than  one* 
half  of  what  an  inmate  in  a  tcorh-house 
receive^.'  Such  is  the  candid  confession 
of  a  Poor  Law  Commissioner.  Some 
how  or  other — he  cannot  tell  how — ^tho 
poor  labourer,  who  strui^gles  not  to  be- 
come a  pauper,  must  contrive  to  live, 
and  does  contrive  to  live,  on  rather  les$ 
than  unc-half  of  what  is  cimsidiTed  a 
meagre  diet  for  a  work-house.'*— 
Sanitary  Enquiry.  England,  pp.  37, 38. 
QkoIcJ  in  Remediee,  p.  26. 

If  it  1)0  "  hard  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
verily,  it  is  still  harder  for  one  bowed 
down  hymisery  and  wasted  by  poverty. 

The  gayest  seductions  of  pampererl 
luxury  do  not  bind  the  soul  to  earth 
with  manacles  so  firm  as  those  which 
fetter  a  half-starving  population.  The 

voire  of  religion  speaks,  alas  1  but 
fiiinilv  to  those  care-corroded  hearta 
who  know  not  how  to-morrow's  meal 
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is  to  be  procured  for  their  children. 
Poverty  has  a  natural  tendencv  to 
produce  demoralization,  for  It  is  itself 
a  powerful  ineentive  to  crime.  Be- 
Btdfei  its  temptations  to  infrinjrc  upon 
the  enclosures  of  the  more  wealthy, 
poverty  hvinga  in  its  train  an  over- 
erowdi'ni?  of  dwellings,  a  oonfbsioii  of 
age  and  sex  in  a  single  chamber,  by 
which  all  the  barriers  of  common  de- 
cency must  be  broken  down.  "  How 
c^n  we  expect,"  says  Lwrd  Ashley* 
'*  fhat  those  who  have  been  compelled 
to  dwell  together  in  their  cottages  like 
sitine,  should  walk  abroad  in  b\\  the 
dignity  of  Christians  ?** 

We  have  no  patience  with  those 
who  talk  in  a  complunlog  tone  of  the 
insubordination  and  immorality  of  the 
lower  orders.  The  wonder  is,  how 
both  are  not  exaggerated  one  htindred 
fold.  The  honourable  and  reverend 
S,  O.  Osborne,  rector  of  Bryanston, 
in  Dursi'tsliire,  who  has  devoted  his 
bepevolent  attention  most  c^efully  to 
the  state  of  the  agricultural  poor*  in 
his  evidence  (Report  on  the  Eni{)loy. 
went  of  Women  in  Aj,M-icultur( ,  lH4:i) 
hears  the  following  iuiportaut  testi- 
njpny  :— 

*•  Wliilst  I  trace  tlio  imniorarif y  of  the 
labouring ciassu.*>  to  defective  education, 
the  want  of  means  to  preserve  decency 
iq  their  families,  and  the  tempt  at  i'nis  t  n 
Interoi'erance  wliich  are  to  be  found  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  beer-shop 
keepers,  uncliecki'd  tiy  Iv^u'  interference, 
ohfer  at  every  hour  of  tlic  «l.Ty,  and  al. 
n^ost  every  hour  of  the  night,  all  the  in- 
ducements likely  to  draw  the  labourer 
from  heme,  and' to  fix  him  in  a  love  of 
drink  and  bad  company,  I  trace  much  of 
the  crime  he  commits  to  absolute  waMt. 
With  regard  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  a<;ri(  iiltnral  labourer,  I  believe  the 
public  to  he  less  iid'ornied,  or  worse  in- 
formed, than  aliout  that  of  any  other 
class  of  sf»ci(  ty.  I  lis  most  common  vio«»H 
are,  it  is  true,  pretty  well  known,  for 
they  have  been  exposed  with  no  hesi- 
tating [)cn<,  have  been  officiallv  pro- 
claimed throu;;hout  the  len|;th  and 
hreadth  of  the  land  i  but  the  hardships 
of  his  life  at  be>.t,  its  temptations,  the 
hindrances  to  its  irnproN enu-ut,  the 
scanty  rciiutmration  uilbnled  for  his 
hardest  labour,  the  ingf'niottS  methods 
used  to  hold  hini  in  thraldom,  penitilting 
him  neither  to  work  where  he  likes,  at 
the  wages  he  could  obtain,  or  to  spend 
th<i>e  he  does  ol)tain  whore  he  chooses  ; 
thf  manner  in  which  he  often  liees  thd 
velfere  of  the  beut  be  drlfes  preferred 
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to  his  own ;  and  his  own  welfare  often 
saoriiced  to  some  caprice  of  his  em- 
ployer ;  threatened  with  the  union  work- 
house if  he  refuses  them  ;  forced  to  pay 
an  exorbitant  rent  for  a  dwelling  Ml 
which  he  cannot  dec-  ntlv  rear  his  fa- 
milv  :  if  he  is  single,  he  is  to  reeeive  less 
for  "the  sweat  of  his  brow  than  if  he  was 
married;  if  he  does  marry,  every  inge- 
nuity is  used  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is 
one  about  to  uicrease  the  burdens  of  the 
parish.  Let  the  public  have  ^e«o->f«fc 
evidence  of  the  labourer's  c  ondition,  and 
I  feel  confident  the  wonder  will  be,  not 
that  this  class  of  the  community  have 
from  time  to  time  shown  a  disaffected 
spirit;  not  that  evidence  of  their  immo- 
rality, dishonesty,  and  extravagance  has 
abounded ;  not  that  they  are  becomhig 
nmre  and  more  hnrdensomc  Tipon  the 
poor-rates  ;  l)ut  that  th^v  h<|ve  borne  SO 
long  the  hardships  of  their  condition, 
and  have  not  been  urged  to  greater 
crimes  :  that  any  of  them  can  at  all,  at 
the  prices  they'  have  to  pay  for  rent, 
fuel,  and  food,  honestly  support  their 
families  out  ofthe  wagce  they  receive." — 
pp. 

Truly,  the  patient  abiding  of  the 
poor,  rather  thiui  their  insubordination, 
must  be  the  wonder  to  every  feeling 
and  reflective  mind.  The  experienoe 
of  many  who  have  gone  in  and  out 
amongst  them,  will  suggest  instances 
of  piety  as  single-hearted,  and  re&igna- 
tion  as  heavenly-minded  as  ever  en- 
dured a  martyr's  juftVrings,  or  won  a 
martyr's  palm.  The  following  is  but 
a  type  of  iiinurnerable  cjues  wltich  the 
recording  an;j:el  registers  in  heaven  :— 

*'  In  a  wretched  room,  on  the  ground 
floor,  was  an  old  woman  lying  in  bed. 
She  was  eighty  years  old,  and  had  been 
bed-rithlen  for  years.  She  had  nuckled 
twelve  children,  and  had  always  paid  the 
house  rent  until  the  last  year.  Nothing 
coiilil  ctpiHl  her  i-c^ignation  and  religious 
state  of  mind.  She  smiled,  and  thanked 
the  surgeon  (who  was  present)  for  his 
kindness.  She  prayed  fervently  during 
the  time  I  was  there,  and  said,  *  His 
will  be  done,  I  am  prepared  to  die,  and 
have  nothing  on  my  miml  " — Wist  J)ur- 
nft  Aiji  irullural  Association.  ( Statrtnfnt 
hy  tht'  Chuinnuit,  Mr.  Slirridan,  j).  R9.^ 

While  sMcli  are  ttte  circumstances 
of  our  ngiicultural  populati<m,  it  is 
visionary,  it  is  absolutely  wicked,  to 

expect,  that  in  them  is  to  be  sought  the 
fort^e  wliich,  in  the  ii«>ur  of  peril,  will 
conserve  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try- 

*«  CWateM  vscaMesKMB  Istraas  vliSst.** 
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What  emotion  but  hope  cqn  the 
prosp<?ct  of  revolution  convey  to  men 
vboB  the  Mtablisbed  order  haa  con- 
i%Md  to  mUerT  like  thw  ? 

The  evils  of  our  present  positloil, 
and  the  imminent  perils,  are  thus  so 
that  all  who  run  may  read. 
They  are  proclaimed  by  the  groans, 
and  written  in  th.  tears,  of  fiilKmiif|^ 
niillions.  The  all-important  question 
'u—are  they  remediable,  and,  if  so, 
takai  ig  ike  Rbmbdt  ? 

If  they  be  incapaUe  of  eare«  of 
eoarse  it  is  useless  to  thiok  about  a 
ine<Jieine.  If  they  are  the  necesmnj 
coi»se<juence  of  things,  over  which  we 
«■  CBtfeiie  no  eontrol,  why,  we  must 
leave  them  to  God,  and  the  las  we 
harrow  up  our  feeling-s  hy  eovtem- 
pUting  them,  and  indulging  useless 
■WTOw,  the  wiser  and  the  better  for 
ot.   And  we  are  oonvincifd  that  thoo. 

of  benevolent  peraoni  are  pre- 
vented from  giving-  any  thought  how 
these  things  are  to  be  amended,  from 
reeriving  it  as  an  axiom  that  they  are 
Ihe  wmeoidahle  fruit  of  a  rmkmdani 
population.  To  retard  or  stop  tl)e 
jM*ogress  of  human  multiplication  by 
«ny  Intimate  means,  they  deem  be- 
jood  the  alcill  of  man,  and  therefore 
thflj  TCsaT'd  ns  vain  all  atkempts  to  re- 
■edy  the  evils  which  thoy  (ismme  to 
k  inxeparable  from  a  great  increase  of 
population. 

Soch  kindly-dispositioned  thinkers 
mwit  A'cl  themselves  much  relieved 
vhen  they  are  informe<l  that  our  popu- 
iousness  is  so  eery  fur  ^rom  necessarily 
eeloiK^g  wtuery  as  Us  utherUanee,  that 
some  of  the  happiest  and  most  abun- 
dantly supplied  regions  upon  earth,  are 
butU  uut  more  fertile,  and  yet  very 
much  more  peopled  than  the  British 
Ides.    The  population  of 
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The  population  of  France  allots  only 
two  hutjdred  and  fourteen  t»»  the  square 
mile;  but  we  are  ctjnvinced  that,  in 
tlie  south  of  France — a.s,  for  example, 
in  the  dislrietB  around  Bourdeaux, 
where  the  cottagers  are  fur  \n  Uvr  off 
than  the  peaaaota  of  Normandy — the 


population  'is  more  dense  than  in  any 
portion  of  the  united  kingdom 

In  oar  own  ooontrv/*  says  our  aa« 

tbor,  which  do  we  find  to  be  the  hap- 
piest an4  most  prosperous  spot  ?  Just 
that  which,  without  manufactures,  is  the 
most  densely  peopled  district  in  the  em- 
pire. Jersey,  whuh,  with  47,54()  inhabi. 
tants,  nossesses  but  4U,(XXJ  acres,  but 
which  divides  those  fcwaeres  into  anint- 
titude  of  small  gardens,  wherein  the  soil 
is  brought  to  its  fullest  use.  Throw 
Jersey  into  large  farms,  and  the  people 
must  fly  the  land  by  thousands,  or 
perish  on  it  by  starvation. " — JUntedits, 
pp.  212,  213.  ^ 

Again— 

"We  have  in  those  islands,  at  this 
moment,  more  than  forly-tix  wUUioMS  of 
acres  in  cuhivatinn,  besides  fifteen  mil- 
lions more,  capable  of  yielding  food,  but 
not  yet  subjected  to  the  plough.  Now. 
even  as  plou;;he»l  land  merely,  every  aero 
will  yield  more  than  sufficient  food  for 
two  persons ;  so  that  here  ought  to  be 
sustenance  for  ninety  millions  of  people  t 
but  on  taking  a  elosor  view,  we  find  that 
by  the  use  of  the  spade,  and  allowing 
for  the  growth  of  loxnriss,  'on  the  most 
moderate  calculation,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  capable  of  maintaining,  in 
ease  and  affluence,  one  hun<lred  and 
tweuly  mllli(ius  of  inhabitants.'*  Said 
we  not  truly,  then,  that  the  land  which 
God  has  given  us  is  'a good  land  and  a 
large?'  and  may  we  not  be  thankful 
(rather  than  alarmed)  that,  since  1801. 
our  po|>ulution  has  advanced  from  seven" 
tcenmittionsto  More  than  IwwiiAf-iur  siii- 

iioasr-.jiku  p.e. 

We  trust,  then,  that  we  shall  no 
longer  hear  it  alleged  that  It  Is  useless 
to  seek  out  a  remedy  for  our  evUs» 

because  that  thpy  are  n^rf.futrikf  re- 
sultant from  our  over-population.  We 
trust,  also,  that  Christian  feeling  will 
in  Ibture  be  saved  the  shoeks  &,%  tt 
must  experience  at  the  monstrous  pro- 
positions which  are  gravely  put  for- 
ward hy  respectable  authorities,  as  de- 
vices for  cheoUng  the  growth  of  our 
numbers,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
imless  the  increa'se  of  jH)pulation  he 
retarded,  the  people  must  be  miserable. 
It  it  melancholy  to  perceive  how  good 
and  worthy  men,  In  their  zeal  to  alle- 
viate distress  by  stopping  the  stream 


*  Alison  on  Population,  vol  i.  p.  5K 
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of  human  life,  have  been  betrayed  into 
language  as  reali^*  immoral  as  the  vile 
snggesten  of  premttwe  eheekif  too 
aboroinaUo  to  oc  named.  We  need 
no  stronger  proof  of  the  power  of  a 
false  system  to  obscure  the  clearest  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  Umit  the  fioest 
moral  feelingly  than  the  following 
wretebctl  i>assage  from  the  pen  of  no 
leaa  a  man  than  Dr.  ChaLuiera : — 

«•  Our  peasantry,"  says  he,    have  in 

til's  wav,  their  comfort   and  indcpon. 
cleuco  in  their  own  hands.    They  are  ou 
high  ▼antage-<;round,  if  they  bvt  Icnew 
it  ;  and  it  is  the  fondest  wisli  of  every 
enlightened   philiuitijropist,   that  they 
should  avail  llituisLlves  to  the  utmost  of 
tlie  position  which  they  occupy.    Jt  is 
at  the  bidfUrifj  of  their  collective  will, 
what  the  remuneration  for  labour  shall 
he;  for  they  have  entire  and  ahsolutc 
command  over  the  supply  oflabour.  If 
they  will,  by  their  rash  and  blindfold  mar- 
rUifeSf  over-people  the  land,  all  the  devieeg 
of  human  benew^enee  and  wisdom  eaimot 
vtird  off"  from  them  the  miseries  of  an  op- 
pressed  and  straitened  condition.  There 
is  no  poflsihle  help  for  them,  if  they  will 
not  help  theMuelvea.''^-Polit*  Eeon,  vol. 
i.  p.  4a 

It  is  n  8ad»  but  indispntable  troth, 
that  the  most  injurious  man  on  earth 
li  a  good  and  great  man  embarked  in 
a  had  cause — '*  Corruptio  optimi  pes- 
uma.**   *'  Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imi- 
tabile.**   We  do  not  desire  to  speak 
ourselves  of  these  sentiments  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  as  they  really  deserve.  We 
dislike  becoming  the  executit^ncrs  of 
so  nohle  n  victim,  however  justly  he 
merits  the  eztremest  penalty.  We 
cordially  aprrcc  with  every  word  of 
our  author  s  severe,  but  surely  well- 
earned  ca«tigation.    **  One  scarcely 
knowa  how  to  deal  with  assertions 
tnch  as  these,  coming  from  so  eminent 
and  excellent  a  person,  and  yet  fraught 
-with  such  cruel  injustice  to  the  work- 
ing classes.    Oor  pensantry  are  de- 
euored  to  have  'their  comfort  and  in- 
dependence in  their  own  hands.'  They 
have  *  entire  and  absolute  command 
over  the  supply  of  labour.*  ** 

The  doctor  tells  the  working  classes 
that  they  hare  the  entire  and  abso- 
lute command  over  the  supply  of 
labour."  And  in  his  next  sentence  he 
explains  his  meaning  to  he,  that  they 


need  not  marry — need  not  have  chil- 
dren.  Well,  hot  if  Aey  all  availed 

themselves  of  his  advice,  how  woxdd 
they  themselves  be  better  ?  The  next 
generation,  indeed,  might  have  fewer 
labourers,  and  so  those  labourers  might 
command  lugher  wages.  Bat  does 
the  doctor  smOQsly  advise  the  present 
race  of  labourers  to  encounter  all  the 
evils  and  privations  of  celibacy,  merely 
to  improve  the  possible  condition  of 
the  next  genenUumf  Does  be  seri- 
ously expect  to  prevail  on  a  whole 
chiss  of  men  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
the  advantage  of  those  who  sluUl  come 
after  them? 

How  much  more  really  philosophical 
is  this  remonstrance  of  the  author  of 
the  True  Theory  of  Population  : — 

"Let  the  .iflvocates  for  imposing  thia 
yoke  upon  the  poor,  behold  the  conso- 
quenoes  with  which  their  attempt  is 
justly  chargeable.    To  a  labouring  man 
of  whatever  pursuit,  the  wife  is  at  once 
his  solace,  his  assistant,  his  companion, 
his  nurse — nay,  even  his  servant.  Ima- 
i^Miic  tho  proj«'Cti'd  change  to  have  taken 
place,  and  then  trace  one  of  the  poor 
victims  of  your  preventive  check  through 
life,  antl  which  of  its  stages  is  not  cheer- 
less and  wretched  in  the  hiehest  decree? 
See  him  retiring  from  his  daily  toil  to  a 
dismal  hut,  which  must  be  all  confusion 
and  uncleanliness ;  where  wearjr  a»  he 
is,  he  must  renew  his  exertions,  m  order 
to  prepare  his  meal,  which  he  must  take 
in  comfortless  solitude.    But  I  will  pass 
over  the  misery  of  a  state  like  this, 
without  a  companion  or  assistant,  in 
order  to  advert  to  another.    See  this 
man  smitten  with  disease,  and  writhing 
under  personal  sufforlng,  a  state  to 
which  hb  labours  render  nim  peculiarly 
liable;  and  what,  then,  is  his  condition? 
Without  any  one  to  make  hia  l>ed  in 
his  sickness,  to  soothe  his  snffcringSf 
and  administer  to  his  pressin?  necessi- 
ties, to  preserve  him  and  keep  him  alive, 
or,  if  it  so  please  Providence,  to  console 
his  dying  ht.ur  with  the  tear  of  sorrow- 
ful atfection,  and  the  certainty  of  a  fond 
and  faithful  remembrance;  instead  of 
this,  I  say,  he  roust  suffer  unassisted 
and  unpitied,  like  a  stricken  beast, 
which,  deserted  by  its  kind,  retures  to 
his  lair  and  expires  in  soUtnde  and  des- 
titution."* 

«•  But  surely  there  is  one  considera- 
tion which  ought  to  have  cheokiHl  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  w  heu  he  was 
about  to  charge  open  tlioir  '  rash  and 


*  Sadler's  Law  of  PopuUtiuo,  vol.  1,  p. 
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Uhidfokl  narrUges*  all  *  the  miseries  of 
an  opprened  and  straitened  eoodition.* 

lie  knows  as  well  as  any  man  tliat  not 
onc-fuurtlj,  or  even  one-tonth  (ay,  or 
one-hundredth),  of  our  labouring  popu- 
lation can  be  supposed  to  live  under  the 
eOBStraintng  influence  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple. Of  the  great  bulk  of  the  work> 
ing  dasses,  tlien,  whom  he  woald  tlios 
adviso  to  eschew,  or  at  least  grf-atly  to 
postpone  marriage — what  kind  of  an  an- 
ticipation can  he  form  as  to  the  state  of 
morals  that  most  ensne  ?  Tin'  preven- 
ti»e  check,  as  prescribed  by  Aialthus, 
would  absolutely  exclude  from  marriage 
the  bulk  of  our  working-classes.  And 
what  then  (havo  these  tlioniats  ever 
asked  themselves  the  question  ?^  would 
be  the  state  of  a  eoantrr  In  which  the 
bulk  of  the  young  men  and  young  women 
of  the  working-classes  were  taught,  as 
a  first  priueiple,  that  they  wnrc  not  to 
marnr?  Should  wc  not  quickly  hare 
awful  proofs  that  this  '  forhidJing  to 
marry  was  indeed  a  doctrine  of  deviU  T  ** 
•.Jtaied&s^  p.  180^  el  se^. 

That  our  evils  are  the  fruit  of  a  re- 
dundant population  is  a  false  assump- 
tion ;  it  is  useless,  therefore,  as  well 
as  wickedt  to  seek  la  the  preventive 
check  a  remedy  fur  our  perils.  Those 
perih  have,  as  we  have  before  demon- 
strated at  large,  been  mainly  brought 
aboot  bj  the  oniTenal  aaoption  of 
fal-io  systems  of  political  economy,  and 
fallacious  standards  of  utility.  The 
legUlature  and  the  public  have  learned 
to  €u:t  upon  the  mistaken  supposition, 
that  the  growth  of  capital  is  the  sore 
test  of  national  prosperity.  They  have 
sought  how  the  money  of  the  country 
should  be  added  to,  rather  than  how 
the  people  of  the  oovntry  should  be 
nmde  vbrimom  tmi  happy.  The  mano- 
fscturing  system  has  met  with  every 
legislative  encouragement,  because  it 
swelled  the  purse;  while  but  few 
statesmen  have  omuidered  how  fiur  it 
was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  thai 
poHticnl  economy  which  teaches  how 
man  can  be  made  happiest  in  time,  and 
can  be  best  prepared  for  eternity. 
The  same  bvo  of  money  has  been  the 
root  enl  in  our  agricultural  con- 
evns.  The  same  idolatry  of  Mam- 
Wm  has  depopulated  our  hamlets,  and 
nbstitated  no  Ihctory  system  over 
the  phins  of  morrr  England ;  because 
nore  capital  can  oe  realised^  by  large 
fiwms  of  lOOO  acres,  cultivated  by 
«erf»,  than  by  an  allotment,  by  which 
'tmy  rood  of  £proimd  maint«iiMiil  its 


man,"  and  which  would  cover  our  land 
with  a  population  like  that  of  God*B 
chosen  nation,  when  Judah  and  Israel 
were  many,  as  the  sand  which  is  by 
the  sea,  in  multitude,  eating  and 
drinking,  and  making  merry — and  Ju- 
dah and  Israel  dwelt  salUy,  ererj  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree* 
— (1  Kings  iv.  20-5.) 

Our  dangers  have  been  produced 
by  the  general  adoption  of  false  max- 
ims and  deoeitlnl  balanees.  The  na- 
tion is  seeking  for  gold  as  its  summum 
bonum  ;  and  the  idol  of  Mammon  has 
for  its  worshippers  all  classes  uf  so- 
ciety— for  its  sacrifioe,  hecatombs  of 
human  victims.  The  only  remedy, 
then,  is  to  conquer  this  armed  tyrant, 
by  op{)osing  to  liim  the  unconquerable 
force  of  truth— 

•*  Ferret  avarlHa,  mlieroque  euplABC  gtstiwt 
Sunt  TBRBA  et  voc«s  quibu*  ha»<  law  (WWWB^ 

'*  Oro  FIB8T  mvBDT,  OT  rather  the 

root  and  parent  stock  of  all  effectual 
remedies,  must  In-  the  exaltation  of 
Gud  $  Word  to  its  riyhtful  place  of  on- 
lAortty  Uk  alt  fosum  g^lrs.'*-^gsisrftHi» 
p.  107. 

We  know  how  some  of  our  political 
eoonomist  fKendf  would  smile  at  the 

enunciation  of  this  sentence,  as  con- 
taining the  panacea  for  our  political 
disorders.  But  nevertheless,  its  truth 
is  as  ea«y  of  demonstration  as  it  is 
profound.  Every  proibuing  Christian 
acknowledges  the  Book  of  God  as  the 
revelation  of  His  mind  who  is  essential 
wisdom,  and  eternal  truth.  WbaUio- 
erer  principles  respecting  man  in  Us 
individual  or  social  capaoi^  that  uner- 
ring authority  lavs  down,  must  rest  on 
foundations  firm  as  the  pillars  of  hea- 
ven. If,  tlien,  any  scheme  of  political 
eoonomy  contradiet  the  expressed  or 
implied  porisioDi  of  tliis  inMible 
gntde — ir  any  system  of  social  ar- 
rangement collide  against  this  record 
of  eternal  verity — it  has  falsehood  and 
rata  branded  on  its  brow. 

That  in  this  country,  calling  itself 
Christian,  the  current  maxims,  not 
merely  of  fashionable  society,  but  of 
onr  commercial  meoy  of  our  eoono* 
mists,  of  our  Isgialalori,  ore  plahA/ 
and  palpahhj  opposed  to  what  every 
man  but  an  inndel  must  confess  to  bo 
truth,  our  author  demonstrates  with 
loo  mihmoboly  certainty* 
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Wo  avor,  that  in  Cr.«r.s  Word,  and 
that  throughout  its  pages,  not  in  a  few 
places,  but  in  many—not  dnbionsly,  but 
irlth  the  greatest  elearuess— there  are 
I^Ten  doctrines,  and  reproofs,  and  in- 
■trnctifins  In  righteousness,  for  It  glsla* 
tort,  for  statesmen,  and  fur  men  of 
weallli  and  intiueneo  ;  and  that  the 
gen»>ral  tenor  of  those  is  direetl^-  op- 
posed to  what  a  set  of  philosophers, 
aN.  ly  so-eall(.«d,  of  our  own  tiin«'s,  have 
cunsutred  to  dignify  with  the  name  of 
political  economy.  And  accordingly, 
and  very  naturally,  as  tlie  Hil>Ie  an<l 
they  are  at  variance,  thoy  agree  to  lay 
the  Bible  on  the  shelf,  and  to  assert  that 
however  neeessary  and  tupreme  in  its 
own  department — the  concerns  of  C»od 
and  the  soui — yet  in  sublunary  matters, 
the  management  of  nations,  &e.,  it  is 
either  wholly  silent,  or  speaks  without 
any  divine  authority,  or  any  claim  to 
oar  respect.  Thns  tt  is  that  one  of  the 
best  men  and  al)lc>t  divines  in  allSeotland 
can  write  a  treatise  on  |>olitical  eco- 
nomy, in  which  scarcely  a  single  refe- 
rence is  found,  from  the  tirst  line  to  the 
last,  tu  the  only  infallible  source  of 
instruction — the  w  ord  of  Ged. 

••But  if  bv really  great  divines,  and 
eminent  teaeliers  of"  n-Ii^'inii.  t!u'  IJibh* 
is  thus  thru&t  out  of  si^Wit,  who  hhall 
wonder,  tbat  the  consequences  to  tlie 
nation  arc  of  the  fearful  kind  described 
by  Mr.  Bosaai|uet.  In  his  valuable 
worit,  he  entitles  a  chapter,  *  Thxbb  is 
MO  Faith,'  and  thos  does  he  proT«  his 
assertion  : — 

Waut  of  faith  is  the  very  chirao* 
teristio  of  this  generat  ion .  Concurrent 
and  consistent  with  this,  is  a  want  of 
CUAJUTV.  The  Bible  is  boldly  and 
Dractically  denied  in  every  particular. 
rf«j  class  or  body  of  men  belii  \t'  and 
obev  it.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  u  by  no  nation,  or  people,  or 
church<'s,  or  sects  of  men,  Ic^s  impli- 
tttly  hflirvefl  and  fuflotrrd,  than  by  thtue 
Very  people  and  sections  of  the  church 
vie  MR  so  urndl  iilo«f  II.  There  are 
IIO  person's  less  obedient  to  the  plain 
setifte  and  mandates  of  the  written  word 
of  God,  than  those  who  most  speak  of 
and  uphold  it  a^  the  sole  authority  and 
standard,  and  r«*iect  all  assistance  from 
the  history  of  tlie  church,  and  what  is 
spoken  against  as  tr.idition. 

"  *  The  Bible  h  denier!  in  every  par- 
ticular. Men  do  not  believe  that  we 
MTe really  to  be  GhtlstlanPt  that  w»  are 
to  imitate  onf  Lord.  They  do  mt  be- 
lieve tbat  the  world  could  yiossibly  go 
M»  if  all  men  were  to  act  upon  pure 
Oiristiaa  motives,  and  up  to  a  perfect 


rhristian  rn!.' ;  if  (hi\v  were  to  forgive 
and  forget  injuries ;  if  they  were  not  to 
resent  an  affront ;  if  they  %vere  to  give 
to  pe()j>le,  brcau>e  they  askod  them;  if 
tlu'v  were  to  lend  money,  without  look- 
itig  for  interest ;  if  we  were  all  to  givo 
up  luxuries,  and  style,  and  costly  fur. 
inture.  and  r'Hiipa-^e  ;  if  wo,  our  cattle, 
and  servants,  were  strictly  to  f>bsi  rvo 
the  day  of  rest.  How  many  arc  there 
who  appear  to  bclit-ve  that  if  is  not  right 
to  be  anxious  about  the  future;  tiiat 
riches  are  not  a  good  thing ;  that  the 
entrance  into  heaven  is  ca^it-r  to  a  poor 
man ;  that  we  ought  to  return  a  tenth 
to  God ;  that  it  would  bring  a  blessing, 
to  givo  freely  and  largely  to  the  poor; 
that  t  h'tldren  arc  n  hle^^xinp  and  a  gift 
from  tile  Lord,  and  tliat  the  man  i« 
happy  who  has  Ms  quiver  full  of  them? 
It  is  evident  that,  in  all  these  points, 
the  Bible  is  disbelieved,  and  is  practi- 
eallT  denied ;  and  does  not  control  or 
uide  ns  in  our  habits  aod  principles  of 
ife  and  of  society. 

**  *  Still  less  do  wo  believe  that  the 
public  mcnsurt'H,  the  laws  and  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  ■-tate,  and  tin'  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  oughi  to  be,  or  can 
be,  carried  on,  and  conducted  on  Chris- 
tian  principle;-.  What  nuinbi-r  or  <-lasses 
of  persons  believe  that  righteousness 
czalteth  a  nation ;  that  the  conscience 
of  the  government  Is  the  conNciencf  of 
the  people;  and  that  our  rulers  are 
bound  to  take  the  6rst  care  for  the  pure 
religion  and  morals  of  the  country ;  and 
that,  if  tlK  v  do  so,  their  righteousness 
will  bring  down  a  blessing  upon  the 
nation.'* 

'*  That  the  fault  committi-d,  in  the 
disregard  of  God  *  own  counsel  and  in- 
struction, is  at  deplorably  foolish^  as  it 
i^  fearfully  profane,  is  un<pie-tio!ialile. 
There  Is  but  one  sure  and  unerring 
standard  of  truth  in  the  world — but  one 
ccnle  of  morals  which  is  unpolluted  by 
immoralit}' — and  that  Is  the  book  whicn 
(!od  has  given  us  for  our  guide.  To 
east  that  aside,  and  either  to  reject  or 
disregard  it,  is  not  more  irreligious  and 
atheistic,  than  it  is  mknselkss  am> 
inaATioNAL." — Remedient  pp.  51-60. 

The  idolatry  of  monnj  is  indispn- 
tahly  the  source  from  whicli,  chieil^» 
our  perils  have  accumulated — and  this 
idolatry  is  as  iinqnestionably  ourgreaf 
national  sin.  The  "  mdli  fans  et 
origo"  is  the  false  and  all-pervading 
priticiple,  that  wliatever  increases  tiie 
capital  of  the  country,  mu«t  be  orfroji- 
tageou9  to  the  muHoiu   Until  this  root 


^  ^rindpia,  by  S.  B.  BoMaquet,  £s^.-pp.  06,  60. 
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of  liHleniMa  h  tmciicated;  until,  in- 
£«iiteaUy  and  conectWeW,  we  acknow. 
I^Hpp  .1  hifrher  starnlard  of  utility  ; 
until  the  legii«lature  not  nieiH-ly  admits, 
but  acts  practically  upon  the  Hdinis> 
•ion,  that  the  great  end  of  govemnent 
h  to  produce  the  ^rentest  hapt^UMiiy 
lui  l  t\ie  purp<»t  morality,  not  the  lartrcst 
measure  of  natioiukl  wealth,  ourperils 
nmit  go  on»  and  ac<jiiir«aeciifniilating 
force  as  thcj  proceed. 

The  present  age  is  one  of  lumsiial 
religious  excitement.  Man^'  mind.s  are 
ipeciilaHTelj  employed  abotit  religion. 
Uanj  are  really  interested  in  the  tab- 
yet — and  still  more,  find  in  it  a  fertile 
topic  of  conversation.  But,  unfortu- 
nateljf,  the  reli^n  of  the  tiincs  seems 
to  lem  almost  tnuMmdled  the  Mimsler 
enUofthe  lint*.  The  Ireligious  prin- 
ciple  has  not  even  attempted  to  mea- 
sure its  strength  with  the  Uuliath  of 
ctfeeUmnieu.  On  the  contrary,  even 
religiona  men  seeniy  in  the  most  eitra- 
ordinary  manner,  to  close  their  eyes 
a^inst  the  plainest  tcsiinumies  of 
Scripture,  and  to  be  content  to  sub- 
stitute mutker  Oo$pel  for  the  Oo$pet 
of  (Christ,  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct 
wherever  money  is  in  the  case.  Pride 
Was  the  "glorious  fault"  of  angels, 
and  cOTetodsnesi  seems  b  some  tacit 
aumner  to  be  Seemed  amongst  reli- 
gious professors.  No  part  of  our 
author work  will  be  jKTused  with 
more  profit,  than  the  portion  in  which 
he  exposes  the  wonarous  power  of 
Self-delusion,  which  makes  man^-  a  man 
Well  satisfied  with  his  condition,  he- 
cause  he  believes  ccrluin  ductritiest  for- 
getting that  it  will  be  more  tolerable 
for  Sodotn  and  Gomorrah  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  than  f«»r  those  who 
believed,  and  did  not  do,  what  their 
Lord  conmianded. 

**  A  still  more  shocking  esUbittott, 

however,  of  this  for;jntfulness  of  God, 
most  still  be  adverted  to.  We  mean, 
that  of  a  great  number  of  high  profes- 
sors of  Go<p<>l  principles  ;  but  who, 
like  the  worldly  p(»!itictun,  or  the  poli- 
tical economist,  could  see  nothing  in  the 
Bible  but  isysiem  of  thcoincry  ;  a  solu- 
tion of  th«'  question.  *  linn-  yitall  man  he 
jwtijied  before  God  f'  imbibing,  (theo- 
retically, at  least,)  sound  views  on  this 
qwostinn,  and  rej«?cting-  the  false  doc- 
trine of  iialvatioB  by  works,  too  moH^f 
stopped  kefe.  Too  many  such  hare 
{nfested  the  visible  church  of  late  ; 

of  orthodoxy  of 


doetrfne,  Init  in  the  fhetory  or  the 

count  in  !^-hous(',  scnrccly  distingulshablo 
from  the  avowed  adherents  to  worldly 
maxims,  and  worldly  practices. 
p.  100. 

Again — 

"  We  do  not  desiderhte  a  larger  pro- 
portion  of  practical  preaching,  than  i^ 
now  cu^tou^llry  ;  but  we  should  be  glad 
if  that  practical  preaching  wet'e  deeped 
and  fuller  in  its  character  than  it  of\pii 
now  is.  Exhortations  against  light  and 
triflinj^  conversation ;  against  sensual 
gratihcatious;  against  vanity  and  dissi- 
oation ;  are  Important  atul  valuable; 
but  these  form  but  a  part  of  this  l)ranch 
of  truth.  •  These  ou;;ht  yo  to  have 
done  :  and  not  to  leave  tlic  other  utidone.* 
*  In  not  this  the  fast  that  1  have  chosen  ?* 
saith  the  Lord,  *  to  loose  the  bands  of 
wiekediu'^is.  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens; 
and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and 
that  ye  break  every  yoke?  Is  it  not  to 
deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that 
thoti  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
thy  house?  when  thou  seest  the  uaki  d, 
that  thou  cover  him,  and  thattlmu  hide 
not  thyself  from  thine  own  llesh?' 
claim,  then,  as  at  the  root  of  all  soUd 
remedies  fbr  the  eoilntry'S  wants  ahd 
niiseries — we  claim  etifiro  and  absidute 
audiority  for  the  wholo  of  Uod's  wordt 
and  that,  not  merely  vi  aflTiUrs  between 
the  individual  man  and  his  future  judge| 
but  in  the  government  of  families  ami 
states ;  in  short,  in  the  r»'gulalion  of 
e  .  er  y  matter  which  bears  upon  the  COtt- 

ditionof  man/'—pp.  II^IS. 

If  the  laws  of  heaven  thus,  indeed, 
became  the  rule  o^  our  communital 
economy  ;  if  the  possessors  of  wealth 
regarded  themselves  but  as  stewards, 
who  must  give  account  ;  if  the  higher 
ranks  felt  to  their  humbler  brethren  as 
fellow-ihcniibisrs  of  one  btidy  of  Chrisi; 
if  the  legislature  acted  practically  upon 
the  principle  of  seeking  first  wliai  wjis 
promotive  of  tiod's  kingdom — then, 
trulyi  our  perils  would  be  at  ah  end* 
for  this  wif<lerness  wouM  blossom  as 
the  rose,  this  land  would  be  trsns- 
fiirured  into  paradise  ! 

But,  how  are  we  to  endeavour  to 
iliskbtt^e  the  pnbtic  niind  of  its  fiital 
error,  and  leaven  It  with  truth?  Oiir 
author  justly  considers  that  there  is  no 
hope,  but  in  the  vigorous  etforts  of 
the  chdl>ch. 

"  Pnmrhial  mibdirifn'on  we  place  first 
in  order;  because,  only  through  tha^ 
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do  wo  arrive  at  efficient  means  of  church 
cxtcTision.and  national  odiicatiou.  What 
an  anomaly,  tor  instance — what  a  dis- 
tortion  of  the  character  of  a  parish 
priest  is  it,  to  placr  a  sini,'li'  cl('r;;\  inan, 
and  often  stinted  to  an  inconu>  ot  i  1(X), 
or  £\50  per  annum,  over  what  is  callod 
a  parish,  but  which  contains  20,000 
ppoplf!  It  is  impossiUf  to  hrhifj  right 
principles  into  play,  until  the  machinery 
fitted  to  their  development  is  prepared, 
and  set  in  order.*'— pp.  130-2. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  tho 
church  can  meliorate  and  correct  the 
vices  of  the  nation,  until  the  nation  is 
brought,  bom  fide,  witliin  the  sphere 
of  her  influence.  What  influence  for 
good  can  she  exert  in  districts  where 
it  i.s  hopeless  for  her  ministers  to 
attempt  any  acquaintance  with  their 
people— or,  where  the  carelenneis  of 
her  ordained  servants  is  a  living  libel 
on  her  holy  character  and  exalted 
claims?  But,  there  is  something 
wanted  more  than  an  txte»sion  of  the 
mH  of  Tt^igion  which  has  been  current 
aniontrst  us.  Tiic  easy  and  superficial 
religion  of  the  day  has  scarcely  at- 
tempted to  oppose  itself  to  that  love 
of  money  wmch  is  eating  away,  like  a 
eankwi  the  very  vitals  of  our  national 
prosperity.  A  profound  thinker,  and 
most  eloquent  writer,f  .whose  contri- 
butions Jukve  frequently  enriched  our 
page^y  baa  spoken,  in  a  former  num^ 
ner,  of  "  the  deep-rooted  wants  of 
society  ;  and  the  need  of  courrn^eous 
aiid  vigorous  efforts,  to  bring  the  church 
OR  a  level  with  tin  iremendout  tmtago* 
niit,  the  sensualimi,  sloth,  and  te^tkm 
pess  of  the  times."  Society  must  un- 
learn the  Antinomianisni  that  is  ahroad ; 
men  must  be  taught  that  the  word  of 
God  gives  laws»  plain  and  practical* 
for  our  conduct  towards  our  fellow- 
men,  and  fellow-believers  ;  and  that, 
if  these  be  neglected,  they  will  never 
enter  the  Itingdom  of  heaven.  The 
church  must  come  into  collision  with 
the  worM  about  deeper  matters  than 
ball-rooms  and  theatres.  She  must 
raise  her  voice  Uke  a  trumpet,  and  cry 
aloud  from  her  ten  thousand  temples, 
against  the  idolatry  of  this  people  I 
She  must  boldly  tell  religious  profes- 
sors that  they  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon — and  she  must  tell  them, 
that  almost  evei^  one  in  our  day  is 
howb^  Ait  Aaees  before  the  idol/ 


The  boetillty  which  the  ohurah  ii 

thus  called  on  to  assume  against  the 

prevailing  errors  of  the  times,  is  well 
described  by  that  elegant  and  instruc- 
tive writer*  Mr.  Gresley :— . 

"The  weekly  oifertorj  ie  a  weekly 
protest  nffatnst  mammon.  Fach  Sunday 
It  remintis  the  worldling  that  he  must 
part  with  Am  moneif  or  with  hie  hopes  of 
hearen.  *  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth.'  *  Charge  them 
that  aro  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be 
ready  to  g^ivo  and  glad  to  distribute*' 
*  Give  alms  of  thy  goods,  and  never  turn 
thy  face  from  any  poor  man.'  Zaccheus 
said,  '  Heboid,  the  half  of  my  goods  I 
pive  to  feed  the  poor,'  Such  is  the 
language  of  the  ofl'urLory,  and  this  call 
is  to  be  obeyed  at  once.  The  preadier 
often  .says  liard  things,  and  demands 
sacrifices ;  but  then  ho  does  not  at  onco 
test  our  obedience ;  he  does  not  require 
imtnt'diate  performance  of  the  duty  en* 
joined  ;  hut  the  offertory  proclaims  tho 
scriptural  duty  of  almsgiving,  and  at 
the  same  time  holds  forth  the  place  for 
the  reception  of  the  alms.  And  what  is 
more  provoking  still  to  the  worldly  man, 
it  deed  not  give  him  his  ^iiuf  pro  quo  ; 
he  receives  nothing  apparently  for  his 
money;  no,  not  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  name  in  the  list  of  contribu- 
tors— not  even  his  loft  hand  knoweth 
what  his  ri;r;ht  hand  friv<'th.  These  are 
sore  grievances  to  tho  slave  of  Mam- 
mon. 

But  there  is  one  prnrfical  suggestion 
of  such  paramount  itn])ortance  —  a 
suggestion  which  requires  no  legisla- 
tive change,  but  which,  if  generally 
adopted  by  landlords,  would  materially 
alter  the  i)rcsent  dangerous  state  of 
things — that  we  shall  devote  to  its  con- 
sideration the  entire  of  that  space 
which  must  now  be  too  Bttle  to  do 
more  than  allow  a  hurried  glance.  Wo 
allude  to  the  proposed  system  of  cot' 
tage-allotment. 

Our  readers  may  recollect,  that  in 
our  review  of  the  *«  Perils  of  the  Na- 
tion," we  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
the  author's  arguments  to  jtrove  that 
the  worst  evils  of  our  manufacturing 
system  are  to  be  traced  to  theioim* 
diiion  of  our  agricultural  claeeee.  It 
is  the  over-supply  of  the  labour-mar- 
ket which  enables  the  millocracy  to 
prescribe  their  own  terms,  and  grind 
«t  will  the  fiwes  of  the  poor.  But 
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this  over  •stocking  of  the  labour-mar- 
ket is  oMiaed  bj  eootbraal  tminigradoii 
of  raitifia»  whom  misery  has  exiled 

from  their  paternal  dwellings.  "There 
ii»c«rcely  any  one  fact  more  thoroughly 
established  than  this,  that  a  manufac- 
turing popii]ati4»«  the  labourers  So  % 
factory  town,  so  far  from  increasing 
too  fast  by  *  improvident  marriages,' 
would,  if  not  fed  by  constant  immigra- 
tion from  witbov^  faU  of  keeping  up 
it$  own  number$,**~m.p.  184.  The  grand 
desideratum,  then,  of  lightening  the 
labour-market  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  will  be  attained  by  an^  plan 
wludly  by  roelioratiDg  the  circum- 
stances of  the  agriculturists,  will  stop 
the  tiile  which  is  perpetuxdly  Howing 
in  from  the  country,  and  inundatii^ 
onr  towns  with  a  living  tomnt. 

Bj  a  mass  of  documentary  evidence 
altogether  irresistible,  our  author 
proves  that  benefits  atmost  incredible 
result  from  the  assignment  to  each  2a- 
Aoivwr  of  a  small porUem  of  ground  to 
h€  rented  with  his  cottage.  He  shows 
that  whore  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
it  has  substituted  smiling  contenUnentf 
for  misery  and  disaffection. 

**  It  has  been  already  shown  by  the 
most  abundant  evidence  that  a  vast  im- 
provement ia  the  condition  of  the  la« 
bonrer  is  at  once  cffectotl,  by  permitting 
him  to  bold  a  small  slip  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  a  gulden.  Perhaps,  hsXl  aa 
acre  to  escfa  odgbt  bo  snAeient  for  this 
purpose. 

*'  Uas  it  ever  been  considered  bow 
very  small  a  proportion  of  the  arable 
land  of  England  would  suffice  to  effect 
thii»  purpose  ?  According  to  Mr.  Porter,* 
the  cuitiTtfted  lands  of  England  and 
Wales  amount  to  28.749,000  acres  ;  the 
aacoltlTated,  bat  available  land,  to 
8,984,000  more.  But  the  agricultural 
labourers  employed  in  England  and 
Wales  are  only  799,875  in  number.  To 

E've  each  of  these,  then,  a  garden  of 
If  aa  aere,  woold  oalj  require  400,000 
acres,  or  about  one  acre  out  of  each 
sev€HtU'two,  But  we  confess  that  wo 
sfcould  wish  to  go  one  step  farther,  and 
to  pf  rmit  one-tenth  of  these  labourers — 
selecting,  of  course,  the  most  deserving 
sad  OMst  aMo^^  obtain  land  without 
difficulty  to  the  extent  of  five  acres  each. 
This  would  increase  the  requirement  to 
about  760,000  acres,  appropriated  to  the 
labouring  classes ;  still  leaving  the 
2ey0O0^OO0  to  tho  sole  use  of  the  mgher 


and  middle  classes,  in  farms,  and  parks, 
and  gardens.  Or,  to  apply  tkt  matter 
to  individual  cases,  we  should  ask  every 
nobleman  owning  10,000  acres,  to  give 
up  370  of  them ;  and  every  gentleman 
possessing  1,000  to  set  apart  27  of  them 
— la  each  case  at  a  fair  rent — for  the  use 
of  the  hone&t  and  industrious  labourer. 
Is  this  a  sacrifice  which  ought  to  call 
forth  much  opposition  ?"^pp.  362^. 

Truly,  if  oar  pibils  can  be  much 
remedied  by  so  feasible  a  plan,  we 

should  be  thankful  for  preservation  at 
so  cheap  a  rate.  We  cannot  do  more 
than  present  one  or  two  out  of  the 
many  proofs  adduced  of  what  baa  been 
aelHa%  effieted  by  this  plan. 

"  William  Miles,  Eso.  M.P.  for  Som- 
erset, testifies  to  the  following  effect • 
*  I  allotted  in  three  parishes,  land  to 
about  one  hundred  persons  altogether ; 
and  I  can  state,  that  invariably  in  all 
those  places  in  which  those  allotments 
have  been  so  given,  the  benefitg  produced 
io  ike  poor  havs  been  something  perfectly 
OMtraordinarjf  ;  you  have  only  to  go  into 
one  of  these  gardens,  and  take  the 
chance  of  any  person  who  may  be  work- 
in  e  there,  however  late  or  early,  and  you 
will  be  exceedingly  interested— first  of 
all  at  his  manner  of  addressing  you, 
and  at  the  ssme  time  with  the  bensBts 
which  invariably,  he  says,  have  resulted 
from  those  allotments  of  ground  to  him- 
self, and  to  his  family.  I  never  go  in- 
to one  of  those  gardens,  but  thanks  are 
aiven  me  for  what  has  been  done.  I 
Know  of  drunkards  reclaimed — 1  know  of 
the  impious  beooming  eonstaat  Chuiwh- 
goers — and,  as  a  clergyman  assured  me, 
all  owing  to  this  little  bit  of  ground.'— 

pp.  2aali. 

Again  :— E.  W.  Wilmott,  Esq.  thus 
writes  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed 
in  1843,  to  investigate  this  subject: — 

"  •  During  the  last  four  vears,  I  have, 
under  the  direction  of  his  Grace  tho 
Duke  of  Neweastle,  set  out  a  great  num- 
bcr  of  gardens  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham— nearly  two  thousand,  and  have 
found  them  answer  eowtpUMy.  Tlteir  rents 
are  regularly  void.  NomMrs  who,  be- 
fore they  had  gardens,  were  habitual 
drunkards,  and  reckless  of  every  right 
fediag,  have  by  degrees  come  round  to  a 
more  steady  course,  and  now  spend  their 
money  in  seeds  and  manure,  instead  of 
resorting  to  the  besr-sbop.'  ** — p.  9X2. 

We  most  ooaclnda  with  an  eatraot 
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firom  the  Report  of  tlie  Comailttee  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

"The  system  of  q^ardon  allofnicnts 
has  provi-tl  an  uiinii  t  ed  yuod.  It  has  in- 
creased Ihe  |iro(hico,  and  <*n1ar/>[ed  the 
p  ncral  .«tock  i»r  labour  to  bo  exi)ondc'd 
on  the  soil.  It  lias  enabled  the  labour- 
ing man  to  turn  his  leisure  moments  to 
pnilltahlo  account,  in  raising  wholesome 
food  for  his  family  ;  a  rood  of  la:id  fre- 
quently producing  vegetables  enough  for 
six  months'  consumption.  It  has  also 
supplied  sound  industrial  training  for 
the  children,  under  their  parents'  eye. 

**  Many  striking  instances  hnre  been 
stated  toyourCommittee,  where  the pos- 
sessiua  of  anallotmeut  has  b<'en  the  moans 
of  reoluming  the  criminal,  reforming 
the  diseolnte,  and  changing  the  whole 
moral  character  and  conduct.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  holding  of  land  tlirectly 
from  the  landlord,  raises  the  position  of 
the  workint,'  man  in  his  own  estimation, 
and  givcii  him  a  feeling  oi  independence 
and  self-respect.  It  fives  him  a  sfaAe 
in  the  cotmtTjft  and  places  him  ui  the 
class  which  has  something  to  lose.  It 
partly  supplies  that  deficiency  of  inno- 
cent amusement  and  recreation  which 
weighs  so  peculiarly  upon  the  lower 
classes  of  this  country,  and  which  must 
be  counted  among  the  causes  that  lead 


to  the  |>reVal«itee  of  crime.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin states,  that  of  three  thousand  heads 
oC  families  holding  allotments  in  Kent, 
not  one  was  committed  for  any  oHenco 
during  the  y»  ar.s  1841  and  1842,'  In  the 
parisli  of  lI('a<llow*  there  were  thirty- 
live  commitments  in  \ii!i5.  Theallotment 
system  was  introdnced  In  1806,  and  the 
following:  your  the  commitments  were 
reduced  to  one. 

**  It  does  not  appear  to  your  Commit- 
tee, that  these  important  benefits  are 
purchased  at  the  erpenne  of  any  other  in- 
tereut.  All  the  witnesses  were  unani* 
moos  as  to  the  punctuality  with  whidk 
the  rents  of  thnsc  affofwentH,  whifh  aro 
under  proper  roanagemment,  aro  paid. 
Nnmerotts  Instances  n  ave  been  mention- 
ed, where  the  produce  of  an  allotmmt 
hax'hrru  ffft-rtiKtl  \n  hrepintj  men  from  ap" 
plyituf  fur  paruchicU  relief." — pp.  226-27. 

We  commit  these  most  cheering  and 
important  statements  to  the  serious 

consideration  of  every  landlord.  Kvery 
ossessor  of  land  should  have  in  his 
ands,  the  **  Remedies  for  the  Perils  of 
the  Nation  nor  need  anr  ftttT  that 
its  pernsalf  howeve  r  useuil,  tirill  Ke 
laborious  or  dry,  for,  from  cover  to 
cover,  the  book  is  as  eutertoiuing  as  a 
romance. 
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Up,  CAiching  the  iilc*  eveu        time*  U:iurc  it  biUf-va/  nacliw  mt  1 

"  e,Ilal«rKrknsByathomlitwkkhB«iTea 


thsdbow 


••TbqrleUtal 


CjbtrUrn. 

Thi  eharaoteristio  possession  of  the 

Intellectual  is,  what  AristotJe  happily 
calls,  the  Aii/Tif«  'o^^a,  (second  eye). 
They  see  things,  not  so  much  as  they 
exist,  but  OS  they  appear — not  so  much 
in  their  naked  reality,  as  rendered 
graceful  by  a  thousand  attractive  ajsso- 
ciations.  And  to  these  clothing  deco- 
rations all  their  reading  and  know- 
ledge,  all  their  meinories  tirom  far>  and 
kindling  hopes  illumining  the  futnrai 
essentially  oontrijrate,  Joys^  loiy  ago 


Mas.  UuiAm. 


8t8asa» 


their  own,  are  revived  for  them  sud- 
denly—they know  not  how— by  sounds 
and  sights  which  were  once  onlv  too 
familiar.  Peeliogs  that  have slumbernd 
for  long  years  start  back  intoUfe^  obt- 
dient  to  some  mysterious  summoner  ; 
and,  like  the  dead  in  the  latter  day 
arising  from  their  gnives,  awaken 
never  to  die  more.  The  world  within 
thorn  is  in  this  way  inextricably  blended 
wilh  the  world  of  Nature,  which  lies 
without ;  and  they  act  af»d  are  acted 
on  in  iofMi  Por^  in  ils  wajwwrd  im- 
pulses, the  Mind  gives  its  cotouri^g  to 
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the  beauteous  earth,  on  which  it  is  ro- 
journixig ;  and  receives  a^ain,  and  often 
ueoMciotisly,  Iti  deepest  imprwslons 
ttmA  the  things  tsldng  plsM  on  all 
iidn  aroand  it. 

When  we  turn  to  the  records  of  the 
liiglier  feeling  of  man,  with  which  the 
Mu»e  presents  ns,  we  at  once  pertoelve 
how  dependent  they  are  upon  this  re- 
flex principle  of  the  Mind  and  Nature. 
We  call  them,  in  their  expression, 
^»etrj }  not  hecansey  as  in  onr  own  ka* 
gaaf^  they  chieBj  seek  the  adventi- 
tious help  of  rhyme,  but  because,  even 
as  the  word  itself  imports,  they  are 
emphaticallj  a  creation — a  making  of 
a  world  of  light  and  glory  oat  of  the 
formless  \'oid  of  men's  thoughts,  and  a 
peoplincf  of  that  world  with  idealities, 
nntil  thejr  stand  forth  living  existences. 
And  what  thonsh  in  these  worlds  of 
SKn's  making,  there  hangs  fiUl  often 
<vv«'rhcad  a  weeping  sky  ;  or  a  firma- 
ment in  M  hich  thick  sullen  clouds  shut 
out  the  nearer  prospect  of  the  heaven 
hehind  them— enrely  the  times  are 
many  when  these  all  are  cleared  awayt 
and  the  sun  shines  out  in  joyfulness ; 
or  else  the  moon  and  stars,  with  their 
cafaoer  hsAns,  flood  the  wM»  beriMft 
with  splendoiir.  It  is  when  he  coh> 
templates  the  marvels  which  are  thus 
Inid  o|>en  to  him,  and  looks  upon  them 
ill  all  their  breadth,  and  depth,  and 
iHiKtli,  and  hdgfatf  and  meisnres  all 
with  his  own  deep  heart,  the  PoetiMft 
his  richne?«s ;  for  every  thing  there  is 
his,  to  understand,  to  admire,  to  ap> 
propriate. 

llcre^  also,  we  immediately  discover 
the  poverty  of  the  Unthinkinp-.  They 
have  the  same  Held  of  oper^ition  before 
thum,  but  they  know  nut  how  to  em- 
plov  themssifss  in  it.  Nature  oannet 
ind  ill  way  into  their  heart.  Its  woil- 
dsrs  affect  them  no  more  than  do  co- 
ioors  the  blind  man's  eye.  The  vision 
which  discovers  a  glory  in  every  work 
ef  God's  hand,  and  inds  a  lovely 
meaning  and  fitness  in  all  things 
around,  is  not  their?  ;  and  in  that 
want  they  are  for  ever  poor.  When 
Wordsworth  would  show  to  its  one 
of  Us  most  nninviting  characters,  he 
draws  him  in  conformity  to  this,  and 
in  so  doing  stamps  him  as  low  and  d^ 
graded,    fie  says  of  Peter  Bell— 

Iji  Tain,  through  twetfd^Uft^MftUt 
Did  Nature  lead  Mio  SSbsawt 
A  primmM-  by  a  rivert 


In  vain,  llirough  watiT,  earth,  and  air, 
'1  he  <iiul  of  ha|>py  Miund  wa<  tpTM^ 
When  Peter  on  some  April  moriit 
Beneath  the  hruom  or  buUitins  thara, 
UMte  Uifl  warm  earth  hu  laxj  ued. 

At  nfion,  when,  by  the  (brest*»  edge, 
lie  hij  bcncAth  the  branches  high. 
The  Mjfl  blucsky  did  never  mdl 
Into  hu  heart;  be  ucver  felt 
Tbe  wlldMCf  of  Mm  Mft  Uiw  Sky* 

On  a  fair  prmpect  lotne  have  loOhi^ 
And  Mtiaa  1  hare  heard  tbim  sqr, 
at  If  ihsowving  tiuie  had  Seal 
A  mng  as  atendfaat  aa  ibe  Mcne 
Ob  wMeIi  tbejr  gued  themwlTni  amy. 

Within  tbebreaitor  Peter  Bell 
thm  ilWrt  wpturei  found  DO  place.  • 

Now,  in  these  we  have  the  hard 
man  painted  for  us  far  more  vividly 
than  in  all  the  description  which  stto* 
ceeds,  of  his  slouching  gait,  and  wild 
looks,  and  lawless  life.  His  disposition 
is  drawn^  in  which  we  have  far  more 
than  hi  tiie  delineation  of  bis  outward 
features.  He  loved  not  Nature,  and  in 
this  want  of  love  his  humanity  disap* 
peared.    But  contrast  with  this  the 

eoet's  description,  in  another  place,  of 
is  own  feelings*  In  reference  to  the 
same  subject ;  and  can  you  help  loving 
the  one  who  conld  write  thus  r 

**  To  me  the  meaneel  flower  Ikat  Uoivt  can  gks 
TiuMfia-       ^        a*  ton  dnan  Si*  tMia  ** 

^W^^^^i^B^VW  ^^^TCMF  ^^^^  ^^V^^^W  ei^^V    ^^^^^  W^V^^^r  ^^^^n  ^^B^BHrn 

Ajt  too  deep  fur  outward  show — too 
fiill  almost  for  inward  understanding. 

That  dothing,  those  vermeil  dves,  that 
finished  beauty,  who  gUve  all  these  ? 
And  if  they  be  what  they  be^  what  most 
their  Maker  he?  Questions  not  to  be 
fully  answered  on  this  side  the  grave» 

When  the  power  of  taking  Nature  to 
our  heart  fails  us,  and  we  begin  to  see 
in  Life  only  barrenness  and  unredeemed 
soHtude»  the  heart  is  dead,  and  man 
the  living  tomb  of  his  former  self*  He 
has  exhausted  the  world :  all  is  known. 
And  how  miserable  would  that  self- 
mourner  be,  had  he  no  thoughts  of 
the  Ifanitless  eterni^  before  huUf  and 
thegoodthingswhich  Godhaspr^Mured 
for  them  that  love  him  I 


The  feeling  sufficient  to  humble  anr 
one  is  the  knowledge  of  the  little  ef- 
fect of  the  death  of  individuals,  and 
consequently  of  our  own.  We  dio 
iini^jl  and' for  this  reason  are  not 
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missed*  The  many  live  on,  caring  no- 
thing for  tfie  loss.*  A  corner  of  the 
public  news  suflRoes  for  the  date  of  the 
decease  ;  but  tells  nothing  of  what  has 
been  endured  ere  that  heart  burst,  and 
that  head  fell  baek  into  stillness.  There 
is  no  Pa&sover  with  Time.  Not  onoe 
in  the  night  only,  but  all  night  long, 
and  through  all  nights  of  the  year,  doth 
the  Shadow  stalk  throngh  our  world, 
and  sweep  away,  in  the  miscelhineous 
gathering  of  his  scythe,  the  herb  and 
the  weed,  the  long  flaunting  grass  and 
the  delicately-formed  flower.  He  makes 
his  pAokings  here  and  there^  bat  as- 
suredly tues  to  himself  somethliig 
everywhere.  And  it  is  even  becauise 
his  incursions  are  gradual  and  irr^u- 
lar,  men  think  not  of  them.  The  fo- 
rest is  not  hewn  down  at  once,  bat  the 
individual  trees  are  removed  nt  ititor- 
Tals,  and  so  their  loss  is  little  regarded, 
and  their  place  speedily  supuliud. 

Generations  become,  if  1  may  nse 
the  phrase,  in  this  way,  "  dove-tailed** 
into  one  another  ;  and  human  life  never 
ceases  amidst  the  abundance  of  human 
deaths.  We  are  contemporaries  with 
the  lingering  remnants  of  our  prede- 
oesstHTs  ;  they  were  once  with  those 
before  them,  and  our  grandsires  again 
with  a  farther-oiT  race  of  people.  And 
SO  blent  in  one  hu^e  mass  stands  forth 
the  human  speaes— one  extremity 
reaching  far  away,  even  to  the  gate  of 
Eden,  and  within  it,  and  participating 
in  the  things  done  there ;  and  the 
other  basy  at  the  wonders  of  to-day, 
the  steam  ship  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
factory  power-loom.  Thus  the  river 
flows  on,  compounded  though  it  be  of 
mere  drops,  whose  im]K>rtanoe  to  the 
whole  is  so  little,  that  their  removal 
forms  no  sensible  diminution.  The 
vacancy  is  forthwith  filled  up,  and  the 
tide  runs  on — whither  ? 

Hence  we  And  the  sooeession  in  all 
bnman  ranks  and  effloss  Is  an  uninter- 
rupted thing.  The  ermined  judge  be- 
comes, after  a  while,  contemporaneous 
with  a  rising  and  junior  race;  and 
when,  in  the  fulness  of  his  years,  he 
quits  his  high  dignity,  it  is  to  give 
place  to  those  who  will  connect  hitn 
with  another  race  of  men.  So  is  it 
each  day«  and  the  nowearied  foot-IUls 
of  Chaago  keep  eootmaally  adraneing* 


« 

Are  the  senses  sensual  in  their  en- 
joyment ?  I  think  not,  unless  they  are 
made  so.  I  believe  their  character  to 
depend  wholly  on  the  indirldoal  roind» 
which  can  debase  or  exalt  them,  ac- 
cording as  it  loves  goodness  or  its  op- 
posite. True  it  is,  that  because  these 
wonderfbl  fooolties  art  so  flreqaently 
perverted,  and  their  bodily  portioB 
made  to  preponderate,  we  have  formed 
from  them  the  word  synonymous  with 
"  carnal,"  and  the  sensualist  means  the 
person  devoted  to  fleshly  ei^oynieot 
alone.  Bat  it  need  not  be  so  ;  and  as 
they  were  never  given  to  us  for  this  de- 
grading  use,  so  in  their  gratiflcatioa 
Ft  is  possible  for  ns  to  find  the  holiest 
and  most  blessed  joys. 

When  the  senses  become  the  me- 
dium through  which  the  soul  commu- 
cates  with  worldly  things,  and  in  them 
the  more  exalted  foelings  of  oar  na- 
ture find  their  outlets — they  almost 
lose  their  corporeal  character,  and  are 
made  the  means  of  purely  spiritual 
enjoyment.  Memory,  Imagination, 
Hope,  oommnnioate  to  tbem  a  sabli- 
mating  power ;  and  whatsoever  of 
them  is  bodily  is  made  subservient  to 
every  hallowed  feeling  of  which  we  are 
eapwle.  In  raJbrenet  to  the  first- 
named  quality,  a  IKend  wrote  to  me 
lately — *♦  If  you  want  a  quick  recollec- 
tion of  childhood,  pluck  a  primrose 
and  smell  to  it ;"  and  in  that  saying  my 
firiend  showed  his  wise  and  onderstamti 
ing  heart.  For  here  the  sense  is  sug- 
gestive to  such  a  degree,  that  you  can- 
not help  calling  to  mind  the  careless 
days  WMO  the  meadow  was  yonr  play- 
place^  and  those  gentle  flowers  your 
dear  companions.  I  Icnow,  tOO,  that  if 
I  wished  tor  a  vivid  recollection  of 
friends,  dear  though  distant,  1  should 
seek  for  eertain  sttains  of  mosie^  fai 
which  thdr  memories  lie  embalmed. 
What  ideas  does  not  Sight  also  afford, 
whether  in  gazing  on  the  parting  gift* 
or,  better  still,  beholding  the  faiuful 
portrait^  in  which  the  Dead  yet  live  ! 

I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the 
senses  are,  in  themselves,  aught  but 
holy  and  pure.  Their  lamentable  abuse 
is  no  argnmant  against  their  noi^  hn- 
tentioo.    Bat  they  take  their  tii^ 


*  I  know  that  while  the  Unit  die, 
The  Myriad  hve  immortally. 

The  Dying  Flower:*   f  riedliah  Bilckert. 
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aco)rdti^  M  sool  or  body  prevail,  and 
vovk  nun  ofteo  whira  they  might  af- 


T^e  first  death  in  a  family  is  a  kind 
of  social  epoch*  unforgotten  for  ever 
by  the  tiirviYort.  It  bmj  be  that* 
during  many  years*  DO  chasm  has  been 
made  in  the  old  appearances  about  the 
fire-side  ;  and  the  father  and  mother, 
who  married  young,  have  grown  grey 
ia  one  another's  aoeiety»  and  yet  tho 
dtildren  of  their  hopes  have  been  all 
spared  to  them.  No  doubt,  in  the 
homes  they  quitted  to  form  a  new  one, 
dosolafion  and  change  have  come  long 
agOy  and  the  Forms  they  loved  so  well 
in  their  childish  days  have  been  laid  to 
rest  in  the  peaceful  church-yard.  But 
here,  by  their  own  hearthstone,  death 
has  aeter  been ;  and  though  sickness 
came  at  intervals,  it  duly  departed,  and 
left  them  their  dear  ones  all  unscathed. 
They  hear  of  friends  and  acquaintances 
dropping  o«t  of  fife  eontinnalty,  and 
eadi  year  does  not  m<»>e  surely  sweep 
away  the  light  covering  of  the  trees, 
than  carry  off  some  among  whom 
their  place  once  was ;  still  we  sense 
ef  OMMiaiitjr  is  only  iUnUy  impressed 
upon  them,  and  it  seems  as  though 
they  should  yet  escape.  Suddenly,  all 
is  changed  1  The  magic  circle  which 
erewlule  kept  ont  the  Fearfol  Shaps^ 
is  u'erleaped ;  and  at  once  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  survivors  are  altered. 
Either  a  young  babe*  whose  eyes  had 
hardly  opened  on  the  world,  is  snatehed 
away ;  or  the  youth  who  gladdened 
them  with  [every  delightful  promise, 
or  sometimes  the  father  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  his  anxious  care  and  labour* 
is  rcoaoved  s  or^the  dear  mother  sum- 
moned  awaj  from  their  presence,  for 
wh<^  good  she  seemed  only  to  live. 

That  family  is  thenceforth  changed. 
Its  dMOfaeler  is  soferanised  to  »  de- 
gree^  which  those  best  feel  who  know 
that  one  of  themselves  belongs  no 
more  to  earth,  but  to  the  eternal 
world.  AAer  a  while,  one  more  foU 
kwsb paasingirom  darkness  into  per- 
fMlKght.  Then,  perhaps,  there  will 
be  a  cessation  ;  and  in  five  or  six 
years  another  departs,  and  another ; 
and  thw  the  ftmUy  is  divided*  with 
^  OB  mrlbt  wd  f«t  in  hMTWi 


while  the  latter  gradually  enlarges 
itself  at  the  expense  of  rae  finmery 
until  in  a  few  years  the  whole  are  lost 
to  men's  sight  in  this  world,  and  their 
old  places  know  them  no  more. 

Ifet  1  am  sore  that  these  family 
ehaiige«»  whether  at  their  eommence* 
ment  or  in  their  progress,  are  to  many 
the  veriest  blessings  they  could  receive. 
After  the  first  death,  we  learn  to  look 
upon  the  gnve  in  a  diflbrent  light 
from  our  former  wont.  Wc  feel  a 
kind  of  partnership  in  it.  We  are 
strangers  no  more  to  its  effect  and 
power.  The  moral  nature  is  iro> 
proved  by  that  which  so  anguished 
the  mental.  Wishes  and  hopes  he- 
come  ourii,  which  the  worM  could  not 
give  us ;  and  even  when  we  are  leav- 
mg  the  earth  for  ever,  we  dwell  on 
the  probability  of  those  departed  An- 
gels watchin^r  over  the  struggles  of 
the  Spirit,  and  being  its  guides  in  its 
flight  through  distant  worlds  to  the 
throne  of  God. 

It  is  well  to  reckon  your  dead  as 
still  yours  ;  for  why  should  we,  even 
in  words,  disown  their  continued  re- 
lation to  vs?  It  is  generallv  done  so^ 
when  those  members  of  the  family  are 
counted  as  though  they  no  more  be. 
long  to  it.  The  feeling,  on  which 
Wordsworth  has  founded  one  of  his 
most  touching  ballads  ('*  We  are  Se- 
ven"), is  not  otdy  fitted  for  childhood, 
but  a  blessed  one  for  all  ages — the 
little  girl  could  not  understand  why 
her  dead  brothers  were  no  longer  her 
brothers,  and  she  oontinaed  calling 
them  so. 


When  we  compare  the  far-searching 
thoughts  of  manhood  with  the  weak 

development  of  the  mind  in  a  child,  it 
is  almost  a  natural  inquiry  to  make. 
Is  the  transition  from  the  latter  state  to 
the  Ibrmer  soamooth  and  gradoal,  that 
its  course  cannot  be  traced?  I  am 
sure  that  with  the  thousand  who  live 
almost  animal  existences,  the  ciise  is, 
that  they  know  not  when  they  became 
men,  and  put  away  childish  things. 
Unmarking  the  growth  of  intellect 
within  them,  the  day  slowly  brightened 
from  the  momiofir  beam ;  and  though 
thej  may  reeoDeot  w^  when  they 
<»Tir  Ihtir  tojt  and  trinket^ 
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and  acknowledge  that  at  present  they 
have  no  eare  for  these  things ;  vet 
life  with  them  was  a  gradual  unfold- 
ing, and  the  chmge  came  open  them 
all  unapprehended. 

Others,  however,  spring  intonan- 
hood  aK  it  wore  with  a  single  bonnd. 
The  sunlight  hursts  upon  them  nt 
once,  and  oh  !  what  a  gh)rious  pros- 
pect of  tlie  heaven  and  of  nature  ia 
then  revealed  to  their  wondering  eves* 
Before,  they  were  patient  inquirer^ 
n-thirsting  for  knowledge  continually, 
but  Hlaking  that  thirst  all  the  while  at 
the  wells  by  the  wayside,  planted  th^ 
bv  man.  Now,  with  their  own  sonls 
for  their  guides,  tht  y  wander  away 
from  those  dusty  trackways,  and  seek 
out  fur  themselves  refreshing  draughts 
from  the  natural  rock  or  the  living 
stone.  Too  well  do  1  renicnibcr  when 
in  one  and  the  same  day  the  knowledge 
that  I  was  a  man  came  strangely  upon 
me;  and  how,  from  being  m  the 
morning  a  weak  child,  I  found  myself 
at  going  down  of  the  sun  ftroiv^'  in 
purpose,  high  in  daring,  firm  in  re- 
solve. With  what  wonder  did  I,  long 
afterwards,  read  those  very  things 
brought  into  the  light  of  language, 
and  the  plain  testimony  given  me  that 
others  had  felt  them  heside.  In  the 
dedication  of  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam"  I 
read — 

ThoiigliU  of  great  deed*  were  mine,  dear  friend, 
w  lien  firtt 

The  *  luudd  which  wrap  thi*  world  froai  fOuUl 
did  paks. 

I  do  remember  well  the  hoar  which  bunl 
Mf  ipirit't  (ieep :  a  Treib  May.dawn  II  wm, 
wlMn  I  walked  foitb  ufioa  Uw  gliiiMtag  gnM^ 

t  And  wept— I  knew  not  whf.  •  •  • 

A»ul  l))on  I  cln«pcd  my  h.m«l«,  and  hxik'd  around ; 
But  DniiD  waii  near  in  iiiuok  my  stroaniing  eye*. 

Which  |>oure<t  tht-ir  uarin  drap»  on  the  tunny 
ground- 
So  wittiout  sliame  I  spake  -.—^  I  will  be  wiie. 
And  ju*t,  and  free,  wd  niM,  If  In  IM  Un 
Such  power.* 


course,  and  is  taken  on  board ;  the 
other  there  is  no  account  of  for  thn 
tin)e,  and  the  tails  are  spread*  and  the 

ship  leaves  port.  She  goes  down,  and 
is  no  mure  heard  of,  and  with  her  the 
crew  perish.  The  friend  on  board  is 
lost ;  bat  he  who  was  left  behind  is 
perfectly  secure,  and  lives  for  long 
years  afterwards.  And  to  what  casual 
circumstance  is  his  preservation  to  be 
apparently  attributed? — a  forgettiiw 
a  hat-box  or  trunk — a  cold  or  hea£ 
ache — a  dispute  with  the  cahman,  or 
an  overturn  half  a  mile  from  thu  ves« 
sel.  And  so  he  lives  on,  and  his  com« 
panion,  more  punctual,  has  perished. 

This  is  merely  an  instance.  No- 
thing is  farther  from  my  thoughts 
than  the  losing  sight  of  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  rae  Almighty,  or  ascrib- 
ing to  chance  what,  no  doubt,  was  the 
fulfilment  of  His  mysterious  will.  Hut 
what  I  desire  to  urge  is  this — that  wo 
are  wrong  in  calling  little  things  un- 
i mi)ortant  things.  They  are  generall j 
the  reverse.  They  form  links  in  the 
stupendous  chain  of  human  exi.stenoe— . 
small»  perhaps,  ia  thumi»elves,  yet 
having  immensity  dependent  on  them» 
And  until  we  beg^  to  estimate  trifles" 
in  their  true  importance,  we  shall  not 
view  life  rightly.  The  fleeting  mo- 
mrat  soon  mounts  to  the  minute — the 
minute  to  the  hour — ^the  hour  to  the 
day— the  day  to  the  year  ;  and  when 
the  three  score  and  ten  of  these  last 
are  finished — as  how  (|uickly  they  are  I 
where  are  we? 

To  descend  in  our  reflections!  if 
you  want  to  estimate  any  f>erson 
aright,  look  to  him  not  in  the  larger 
things  of  bis  life,  but  in  the  lus.^cr. 
Trifles  tell  the  character.  Every  one 
is  on  his  guard  in  great  matters,  and 
imagines  the  lighter  portions  of  his 
conduct  are  needless  to  attend  tu : 
thus  in  these  htter  he  is  seen  his  real 
self. 


There  are  no  soch  things  as  trifles'* 

In  fife  ;  but  rather — only  for  the  para- 
dox—  \vh;it  are  usually  determined  •^ueh, 
are  the  mighty  arhiters  of  life  and 
death — things  on  which  man's  happi- 
ness is  continually  dependent.  A  ship 
is  to  sail  for  one  of  our  colonies,  and 
two  friemls  agree  to  hi-ar  e.nch  other 
company  in  the  long  voyage.  One 
•rrivea  at  the  vessirs  side  in  due 


Old  Hutler  dludihras)  has  minor 
poems  that  are  unjustly  neglected.  I 
remember  some  of  his  Miscellaneous 
Thoughts'*  are  foil  of  vigorons  life 
and  quaint  t>eauty.  In  one  he  attacks 
navigation  for  haviiifr  nnoe  saved  man, 
and  sincu  then  cuutinually  destroying 
himt— . 
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Sri^itMH,  thai  «itli«|iM 
e  mortal  Airy  of  tbenood* 
Aiidpreft«dtb«anlf  iMBMt*  «*• 
All  wnkly  crest  ut«t  Ama  Ite  vmvib 
Hatfbrit  uught  iheicaaiM  wtod 
I'D  by  a  tribute  on  vjaki 
Aat  W  (icgrMa  !«•  avail 
Himi  Ml  IK  irawMd 

Again :  the  feUotrine,  which  pos- 
wtmtB  more  delieai^  m  feelltif^  than 
Ton  might  have  expertod  from  him, 
nas  had  the  merit  oi  ins|>iring  the  mase 

of  Scott :  — 

Love  1*  too  great  a  happioeM 
For  v«ri.;rh>>l  n  (irtaU  to  |ioMOM} 
¥ot,  could  it  bold  tnTiolHte 
Acaimt  tboae  cru«itin  of  faM^ 
Which  all  fedcitie*  below 
By  rigid  Uwi  are  subject  to. 
It  would  become  a  bliaa  too  high 
For  periahing  nM>rtantjr. 
TnaaUtc  towrth  th*j09«ab0T«, 
FlDT  aolhiiic  goM  to  h«amn  but  k«e. 

In  the  L«j  of  the  last  llinstrelt  we 
Itate — 

Love  rule*  the  court,  Uie  camp,  the  grove. 
And  man  bctow,  and  nainc*  above ; 
For  low  ia  ta«Mrcii«  and  hcavan  i»  love. 


It  it  a  curious  thing  to  trace  in 
a  languapre  the  linperinjj^  remains  of 
its  originailjsymboHc  character,  \yhe- 
tker  aU  nations  made  use  of  picto- 
rial representations  at  6rst«  h,  of 
course,  a  question  ;  hut  we  can,  with- 
out difficulty,  even  now  discover  how 
the  artificial  word  is  frequently  only 
the  firihie  emblem  expressed — a  spoken 
■j^Off  in  short-  In  hierotrlyphic:,  an 
eye  would  be  the  natural  representa- 
tion of  Deity*  as  the  Being  who  sees 
all  tilings.  In  a  lower  sense  it  would 
he  a[tplicable  to  persona  in  authority, 
whose  office  woiilii  he  thus  well  sha- 
dowed forth.  And  so,  the  Chinese 
name  for  a  ruler  Is  an  eye.**  *•  The 
barltarian  eyes"  was  the  synonym  for 
the  Bintu»h  officers  during  the  late 
ho>ttliiie9.  Our  own  laii.ruapc,  in  its 
advance  towards  refinement,  continues 
■at  the  word,  hot  the  thought.  We 
have  **  overseer"  to  express  one  who 
ha<t  change  of  any  thing*  and  whose 
duty  is  to    eye"  it. 


Hew  atrange  it  int  that  the  same 
V^rid  and  the        nm»  hiuaan  life 


should,  from  varying  circumstances,  be 
so  diflhrentljr  viewed  by  men,  that  thej 
no  longer  seem  the  same  thingit.  It 

is  easy  to  understand  how  life  must  be 
a  far  different  thing  to  the  rich  and  to 
tile  poor— how  the  former  can  bring 
himself  to  regard  it  as  one  scene  m 
riotous  joy,  through  which  he  is  to 
run,  he  cares  not  how  long  ;  and  how 
the  latter  can  feel  in  his  privations  and 
sorrow,  that  the  grave  is  the  only  rest 
fhr  him,  for  that  there  his  struggles 
for  the  "  daily  bread"  will  at  last  have 
ceased.  Again,  life  is  a  wholly  did'e- 
rent  thing  to  the  despot  and  to  tlie 
slave — to  the  snh.  in  a  marehiag 
reijiment,  and  the  ever-fixed  countn^ 
curate — to  the  **  sweet  little  cherub 
aio^it'*  the  young  middy,  and  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  deal  with  these  obvious  cases, 
when  I  find  more  curious  illustrations 
in  those  who  meet  and  mix  day  after 
day  together  as  equals. 

Now  take  a  sprinkling  of  jonr  city 
acquaintance — men  that  you  are  "glad 
to  meet,"  and  to  welcome  to  your 
board,  and  see  how  every  single  one 
of  the  doaen  has  his  own  notions  on 
this  theme,  and  views  life  from  a  diffe- 
rent quarter  and  in  a  different  light 
from  the  rest.  And  not  only  the 
varying  dispositions  of  men,  but  their 
professional  engi^ements,  come  here 
into  play,  narrow  the  mind,  and  give 
it  its  unconscious  bias.  Take  tho 
doctor  near  you,  and  what  does  he 
think  of  life  ?  Why,  aU  manUnd  are 
divided  by  liim  into  two  classes — the 
sick  and  the  hale — those  who  need  his 
help,  and  those  who  are  independent 
of  it.  Sicknesses,  which  are  the  epi- 
sodes of  pain  in  most  people's  history, 
are  for  him  so  many  things  of  course, 
and  subjects  of  his  daily  contemplation* 
He  may  listen  with  l)riendlj  attention 
to  your  last  witticism,  or  grow  de* 
lighted  with  your  apropos  anecdote 
and  your  well-told  story;  but  what  is 
aU  this  to  the  interest  with  which  he 
contemplates  you,  when  yoo  say  your 
rest  by  night  is  broken,  and  give  him 
a  confidential  imparting  of  all  your 
bodily  torments  ?  Mark  now  the  ex- 
oited,  half-pleased  ejre— the  noncha- 
lance of  the  adept  in  what  appears 
80  strange  t3  you.  You  are  his  tor  a 
time  to  come — you  belong  to  the  clxtsa 
where  lie  his  sympathies. 

The  rest  may  stand  over  for  the 
pre«snt|  but  the  summing  of  the  mat- 
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ter  is,  that  on  every  man's  brow  is 
man  or  Um  legibly  written  what  is 
the  leading  object  of  his  life,  which 
again  determine  his  ideas  about  this 
present  world.  Live  only  with  obser- 
ynJ&on,  and  a  short  converse  will  show 
you  these  and  other  thin^  ;  for  in  a 
man's  views  of  life  are  faithfully  mir- 
rored, not  only  his  daily  occupations, 
but  the  substance  of  his  desires.  And 
I  need  not  tell  von,  when  you  know 
them,  to  avoid  those  \^ho  think  their 
fellow-men  only  so  many  helps  to  ad- 
vance their  own  interests,  and  use 
them  acoordingly.  I  latelj  met  wHh 
this  pleasant  doggrel-ii 

A  troo|>  went  (vicini;  by.  In  cajy  ken 
Of  one  who  ntU\\  m  liis  idle  wherry ; 

li«  wooderxt  much  why  huven  creatiBd  men, 
WfcolwdnaBMdleiMssaNNsthetoij.  ^ 


its  connecting  link.  Ton  know  raeh 

things  happened ;  but  you  cannot  deem 

that  it  was  you  acted  in  them. 

And  in  other  respects,  likewise,  the 
clearness  of  mental  satisfaction  is  as 
equally  wanting.  The  fact  yon  do  not 
question ;  bnt  the  reason  is  to  you  im- 
pervious. "  Wherefore  is  it  so  ?"  is 
your  searching  inquiry ;  and  no  answer 
snffldentlT  oonTincing  is  ever  returned 
to  you.  Von  wander  up  and  down, 
but  find  not  the  stable  rest.  Your 
drcaui,  the  further  you  advance  into  it, 
becomes  only  the  more  mazy  and  con- 
Ibsed.  Your  speenlations  are  evecledt 
only  to  bo  speedily  destroyed.  And 
you  then,  in  its  fullest  extent,  experi- 
ence how  there  may  be  a  curse  ii 
astonishment  of  heart  I 


"  Astonishment  of  heart"  was  one  of 
the  fearful  woes  denounced  on  Urael, 
(Dent,  xzviii.  28.)  should  she  torn  to 
apostasy.    Is  it  possible  to  experience 
tliisinourownday?  I  think  so.  Imagine 
that  stranj^e  state  of  the  mind,  in  which 
ilroin  the  mtensity  of  abstraction,  the 
common  uses  and  meauinps  of  things 
around  you  are  forgotten.  \  ou  do  not  un- 
derstand, you  find,  any  thing.  A  bewil- 
dering mass  of  vain  conjecture  occupies 
y  ourseosesyandaperpetoal  wondennent 
at  all  thin^— and  especially  at  yourself 
w-Seizes  upon  you.     The  past — how 
straoffe  is  itl    You  can  liardly  deem 
that  tt  is  you  have  gone  through,  and 
enacted  so  much ;  you  can  hardly  con* 
▼inoe  yourself  of  the  reality  of  scenes, 
which  at  other  times,  almost  without 
bidding,  recur  to  your  memory.  You 
think  over  Ihem,  Imt  they  wear  to  yoor 
Inqidring  gaze  none  of  the  lineaments 
Impersonality,    Were  you  sorrowful  ? 
Ton  experience  now  more  the  tender- 
ness of  sympathy  for  a  fellow  mourner, 
than  the  actual  heart>bending  wretch- 
edness which  follows  personafcalamity. 
And  were  you  happy  ?    Alas  !  no  re- 
flected beam  from  yuur  then  heavenly 
sunshine  will  light  up  now  the  shadows 
of  your  heart*    Yon  rather  contem- 
plate some  wondrous  picture,  or  listen 
to  some  thrilling  story,  thxm  experience 
the  feeling  which  assuredly  follows 
when  self  is  engaged.    In  short»  A  • 
lonal  identity  no  longer  displays  to  jott 


D' Israeli,!  in  his  curious  miscellany, 
gives  what  he  calls  tlie    history  of  the 
skeleton  of  Death  ;**  and  shows  how- 
inconsistent^  with  their  higher  faith — it 
is  Christians  who  have  alone  found  their 
symbol  for  the  last  change,  in  the 
ngan  of  a  gaunt  anatomy.  The 
Greeks  and  Komans,  heathens  as  they 
were,  never  revelled  in  any  such  ghastly 
emblem  ;  nor  **  polluted  their  imagi- 
nation with  the  contents  of  the  charnel- 
house.**   With  them  *U  butterfly  on 
the  extremity  of  an  ezUngnished  lamp, 
held  up  by  the  messenger  of  the  gods, 
intently  gazing  above,  implied  a  dedi- 
cation <»  that  souls  Lore,  with  a 
mdandioly  air,  his  1^  crossed,  lean* 
ing  on  an  inverted  torch,  the  fiame  thus 
naturally  extinguishing  itself,  elegantly 
denoted  the  cessation  of  human  life  ;  a 
roe^  sculptured  on  a  sarcophagus,  or 
the  emblems  of  Epicurean  life  traced 
on  it,  in  a  skull  wreathed  by  a  chaplet 
of  Bowers,  such  as  tliey  wore  at  their 
convivial  meetings ;  a  flask  of  wine,  a 
patera,  and  the  small  bones  used  aa 
dice  ;  all  these  symbols  were  indirect 
allusions  to  death,  veiling  its  painful 
recollections."     The  very  word  was 
indirectly  made  use  of ;  and  sleep-^ 
death's  twin  brother*  was  named  in  his 
stead. 

It  is  to  the  barbarisms  of  Monkery, 
we  can  trace  this  horrible  image. 
Hear  D'Israeli  again.  «  When  the 
Christian  religion  spread  over  Eurqpi^ 
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the  world  changed  ! — the  certainty  of 
a  future  state  of  existence,  by  the  ar- 
tUleet  of  widwd  worldlv  men,  terrified 
instead  of  eooaoling  nnman  miture} 
and  in  the  resurrection,  the  ignorant 
multitude  seemed  rather  to  have  dread- 
ed  retribution,  than  to  have  hoped  for 
rcmniMnitioii.     The  horron  with 
which  Christianity  was  afterwardf  dis- 
guised, arose  in  the  corruptions  of 
Christianity  among  those  insane  asoe- 
tici^  iHio^  miainterpretiqg  the  *  word  of 
life,'  trampled  on  nature^  and  imagined 
that  to  secure  an  existence  in  the  other 
world,  it  was  necessary  not  to  exist  in 
the  one  in  which  God  ha<I  placed  them. 
The  dominion  of  mankind  fell  into  the 
usurping  hands  of  those  imperious  monks 
whose  artifices  trafficked  with  the  terrors 
cf  ignorant  and  hypochondriac  'keisers 
and  kings.'   The  soene  was  darkened 
'  by  penances  and  by  pilgrimages,  by 
midnight  vigils,  by  miraculous  shrines, 
and    bloody   flagellations  ;  spectres 
started  up  amidst  their  tenebres ;  mil- 
Hoot  of  raiMM  inoreated  their  super- 
natural influence.   Amidst  this  general 
gloora  of  Europe,  their  troubled  ima- 
ginations were  frequently  predicting 
the  end  of  the  world.    It  was  at  thS 
period  that  they  first  beheld  the  grave 
yawn,  and  Death,  in  the  gotliic  form  of 
a  gaunt  anatomy,  parading  through 
the  universe  I   The  people  were  fright« 
coed,  as  they  viewed  every  wher^ 
hung  before  their  eyes,  in  the  twilight 
of  their  cathedrab,  and  their  pale  clois- 
ters, the  most  revolting  emblems  of 
death.^  Thej  startled  the  traveller  on 
the  bcidlge ;  they  stored  on  the  sinner 
in  the  carvings  of  his  table  and  chair  ; 
the  spectre  moved  in  the  hangings  of 
the  apartment ;  it  stood  in  the  niche, 
and  was  the  picture  of  their  sitting- 
room  ;    it  wrus  worn  in  their  rings  j 
while  the  illuminator  shaded  the  bony 
phantom    in   the   margins  of  their 
*hora^'  their  priming  and  their  bre- 
liariea.     Their  birbaroiia  taste  per- 
ceived no  absurdity  in  giving  action  to 
a  heap  of  dry  bone3>  which  could  only 
keq>  togethor  in  a  state  of  imniova- 
hifity  and  repose  ;  nor  that  it  was  bur- 
lesquing thu  awful  idea  of  the  resur- 
rection, by  exhibiting  the  incorruptible 
spirit  under  the  unnatural  and  ludi- 
crovs  figure  of  mortality  drawn  ont  of 
the  comiplioa  of  the  grave."  We  can- 
i>ot  tell  how  far  to  it  may  be  attributed, 
likewise,  that  strongest  passion  of  man- 
kind— the  fear  of  death  I 

You  XXIV.— No.  139. 


I  find  in  one  of  Bulwer's  works, 
"The  Pil^iras  of  the  Rhine,"  the 
laudable  effort  to  paint  thesenius  un- 
der a  gracefol  type,  indeed  that  of 
oahn  and  tranquil  IwmIj 

"  As  the  fafaries  sped  along  the  troubled 

air,  a  pale  and  bcautifbt  form  met  them 
by  the  way ;  and  the  fairies  paused  and 
trembled,  for  the  power  of  that  shape 
could  vanquish  even  them.  It  was  the 
form  of  a  female,  with  golden  hair, 
crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  withered 
leaves;  her  bosoou,  of  an  ezeeeding 
beauty,  lay  bare  to  the  wind,  and  an  in- 
fant was  clasped  between  them,  hushed 
into  a  sleep  so  still  that  neither  the  roar 
of  the  thunder,  nor  the  livid  lightidng 
flashing  from  cloud  to  cloud,  cnuld  even 
mffle,  much  less  arouse,  the  sluiuberer. 
And  the  faee  of  the  female  was  unut- 
terablv  calm  and  sweet,  (though  with  a 
something  of  severe,)  there  was  no  line 
nor  wrinkle  in  her  hneless  brow;  ear* 
never  wrote  its  fflTacing  character  upon 
that  everlasting  beauty.  It  knew  no  sor- 
row or  change ;  ghoet-fiko  and  shadowy, 
floated  on  that  shape  through  the  abyss 
of  time,  governing  the  world  with  an 
unquestioned  and  noiseless  sway.  And 
the  children  of  the  green  solitudes  of 
the  earth— the  lovely  t'uiries  of  my  tale 
— shuddered  as  they  gazed,  and  recog- 
nised the  form  of  J3§atkr 

IIow  beautifully  similar,  and  yet  truly 
characteristic  of  himself,  is  Words- 
worth's fine 


tilMftdoud, 
wignnF 


Mcthuiight  I  law  Um  . 

Which  miiU  and  fipoOft 

ihroud ; 

Nor  view  of  who  might  lit  tberaon  allowed  | 
But  Mil  the  ttCM  and jmund  about  wtnt' 
With  tightt  tb«  nidCllMt  that  fl«b  Md 

K»er  nut  on  ;  a  mlsprable  crowd. 
Sick,  hale,  old,  young,  who  cried  _ 

Tliou  art  our  king,  O  Drath.  to  , 

1'hci«e  itrpa  I  mounted,  a»  the  vapoun  nff« 
Smooth  way;  and  I  beheld  the  fiwc  of  On* 
Sleeping  alune  within  a  moMjr  cavcb 
With  her  fkce  up  to  hanwn.  ' 
Pleasing  reojembnuMWSf  si 
Alovalf  bcMilf  leaj 


At  times  I  can  realize  to  myself  the 
possibility  of  oar  entering  upon  eter- 
nitjt  without  any  of  that  amaze  and 
horror,  which  is  the  general  feeling 
of  men  when  they  think  of  what  is 
to  be  after  death.  No  doubt—apart 
firom  man's  iinlbhiessv  and  his  conse- 

?uent   terror    of   appearing   in  his 
creator's  presence — our  chief  dread  of 
eternity  arises  from  its  marvellous  se- 
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creti  being  so  entirely  hidden  from  ns. 
We  are  leaving  a  world  with  which 
we  have  grown  aoqnaintedi  for  •  ettte 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  eloeptlng 

that  little  which  we  have  obscurely 
told  us  in  the  book  of  God.  We  quit 
the  warm  fireside,  the  dear  cuutpany 
of  IHehdi,  the  enjoyment  of  books  ana 
of  conversation,  and  all  the  delights  of 
communion  with  Nature  ;  for  what  — 
not  the  grave,  and  worm,  and  shroud, 
as  the  answer  would  seem  t  for  these 
are  nmlj  the  portion  of  what  is  now 
dust,  but — for  a  life  unfamiliar  Htul 
strang-e  ;  a  life,  in  which  for  a  tiuie,  at 
least,  we  are  to  be  disembodied  ;  a  life, 
in  which  we  shall  and  share  In  such 
things,  as  we  have  never  hitherto  wit- 
noshed,  and  that  with  In  inus  wholly 
different  from  those  we  have  about  us 
now  I 

Yet  may  we  not,  without  blame* 
reason  from  analogy,  ami  draw  com- 
fort fruiri  the  iim^rcss  of  thinps  with 
US  in  our  present  state?  Whv  should 
not  these  strange  things,  eternal  though 
thej  be,  become  almost  as  naturally 
ours — after  a  while,  and  when  the  first 
shock  of  surprise  is  over — as  what  oc- 
curs to  us  daily,  or  has  occurred  in 
times  gone  by?  If,  In  the  gracious 
purposes  of  God  to  us,  they  be  made 
ours  by  dejrrees,  will  not  the  slow  un- 
folding of  them  in  a  manner  adapt 
tliem  for  our  comprehension.  How 
passing  strange  were  some  things  of 
this  lift*  to  iH  at  one  time,  which  noW, 
from  repel ition,  or  from  better  know- 
ledge, are  of  almost  ordinary  occur- 
rence t  Thej  (io  not  surprise  us  any 
more.  We  have  learned  to  know  them  ; 
and  find  no  wonder  in  what  before, 
perliaps,  never  even  entered  the  field 
of  our  contemplation. 

And  I  can  almost  fHncr,  from  ttn  at- 
tentive study  of  myself,  that  there  may 
be  within  us,  latent  powers  both  of 
mind  aiul  body,  which,  called  forth, 
as  they  shall  be,  perhaps,  hy  death  it- 
self, may  adapt  us  instantaneously  for 
the  future  life.  This  Mould  carry  out 
the  sublime  hypothesis  of  Bishop 
Bntler,  that  death  mav  be  after  all- 
like  our  Irirtli— onl^  the  natural  con- 
vefince  to  onresittii^  inimedialc)/ 


and  of  course,  in  a  higher  state  of  re- 
flection— Powers  it  roavbe,too,of  which 
we  are  mmelvei  wholly  ienorant,  not 
more  of  their  posiesrion  ttian  of  their 

extent.  Hereafter  \vr  may  find  that 
they  lav  within  ua,  yet  we  never  knew 
of  them.  Death  came  to  us  ;  and 
wlieii  the  body  died,  they  burst  Into 
life.  "  That  which  thou  sowest,**  iaid 
the  Apostle,  "  is  hot  quickened,  except 
it  die !"  Who  could  imagine  that  from 
the  death,  and  the  death  alone,  of  the 
seed,  should  spring  up  the  liliide^  the 
ear,  and  full  corn  in  the  ear?  The 
jirinciplo  ef  life — life  renewed  and 
marvellously  expanded — was  there  ; 
Imt  not  the  closest  examination,  nor 
all  the  microscopic  power  of  nUHH, 
could  detect  it — until  it  flied. 

Regarding  the  nature  of  these  in- 
creased powers,  when  their  secret 
eilstence,  even  now.  Is  shown  to  be 
possible,  it  may  be  lawful  to  argue 
that,  however  superior  to,  they  will  not 
be  unlike  what  we  at  present  enjoj. 
The  truth  le,  tfiat  in  the  ponesslon  of 
our  present  faculties,  we  are  sur- 
r«)imded  by  daily  mvsteries,  which 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  such,  only  on 
account  of  our  freauent  familiarity  with 
tliem.  I  do  not  think  we  eould  frame 
any  idea  of  them,  if  the  goodneet  of 
God  had  never  bestowed  thetn  on  us. 
Fur  instance,  were  the  sense  of  hearing 
not  ours,  what  notion  ooold  we  form 
of  tin  raviahing  Mrains  of  music  ;  now 
faint  and  low,  aiid  melting  the  heai^ 
into  tears  of  tenderness  ;  now  wild  and 
stormy,  and  giving  us  to  soar  away  on 
nomifig  winga  aJmoeC  to  heaven  it- 
self ?  Yet  here  la  a  gift  eonmon  to 
all,  enjoyed  by  the  pauper  as  well  by 
the  prince  ;  aud  we  are  not  surprised 
at  its  marvels,  because  we  know  of  their 
existence,  and  have  tasted  their  de- 
lij^bts.  And,  similarly,  it  is  quite  within 
the  houiuis  of  comprehension,  that  our 
future  powers,  wonderful  however  they 
be»  may,  in  being  imparted  to  ni, 
lose  their  mysterioas  character  ;  and 
as  they  will  be  no  less  in  Almighty 
reach  to  bestow  than  our  present  ones, 
so  tbcj  may  lie  perfectly  within  our 
matured  capability  at  once  to  receive 
and  naturally  to  enjoy. 
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tn  HfVAlfTMmB  MOTBlft, 
rsoM  turn  umaMM  of  acBiuaa*  bt         amtbk,  u.i». 

HaA  t-'tte  th*  datigtng  b«Ut'  dmar  toond  t 

Come,  Sisters,  to  the  grave  with  me — 
Look  there  I — the  hand  hath  moved  its  rovn^ 

Come  on — in  God's  name  let  it  be. 
Receive,  fond  world,  this  last,  last  tear  ; 

This  dgh  for  raptures  that  are  o'er ; 
Thj  poison'd  spells,  alas  t  were  dear— 

£nchaotr«ss»  they  shall  duutn  no  more. 

And  must  I  for  cold  burial  earth 

Leave  all  the  happy  sun  makes  bright  ? 
— Sweet  season  of  the  rose's  birth  I 

Farewell ! — Love's  spring-time  of  deHgbtl" 
Farewell,     golden-tissued  dreams! 

Ye  fancies  that  in  Eden  plaj  I 
Ye  flowers  of  Heaven,  on  which  the  beams 

Shall  never  smile  of  earthly  day  I 

How  gay  it  was — with  rose-knots  rsd— 

My  swan-like  dress!    How  heavL-nly  fair 
Shone  the  young  living  roses,  spread 

In  my  long  locks  of  jsllow  hair  I 
Victim  ! — whose  blood  malignant  powers 

Of  evil  claim, — no  rose-knots  now 
On  thy  white  dress ! — for  joyous  flowers, 

A  eoarae  UMsk  dsatb-hMd  hinds  the  hf  ow  t 

Weep  ye,  who  see  the  Clies  wave 

In  stainkiss  bloom — your  emblems  stiUr— 
Ye,  to  whom  guardian  Nature  gave 

Soft  hearts,  and  angels'  strength  of  will  1 
I  fth  too  ftndly,— Peeling  is 

Its  victim's  exeetttion  sword : 
He  vow'd  and  wept — and  I  was  hiSft 

And  I  was  hiv-for  I  ador*d  1 

Perhaps,  e'en  now,  with  jest  and  smOe, 

He  flutters  round  some  happier  msld  { 
Nor  at  her  toilet  thinks,  the  while. 

What  fate  is  hers,  before  betray'd  i 
E'en  now  his  lip  may  court  the  kiss. 

His  hand  the  tagrani  tfesses  twine  f 
His  blood  may  bound  alive  to  bliss, 

While  the  sharp  death-stroke  scatters  mine. 

Oh,  Ludolph  1  Ludolph  1  far  or  near, 
Louisa's  death-psalm  IMIoir  thee  I 

A  dnU,  damp  tolling  fret  thine  ear, — 
The  last  low  knell  that  tolls  for  me  1 

If,  to  his  brei^t — another  prest. 
With  mormuruig  words  of  love  decoy. 

Pierce  through  his  brainy— drear       md  stain 
With  blood  the  visionary  joy  I 
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Traitor,  was — woman  flung  to  shame  ? 

Mjr  tears  ? — my  pangs  ? — my  wrongs — unfell? 
And-l-tiie  young  unboro  life — a  claim 

That  makes  the  wild-wood  tiger  melt  ? 
..Proud  flies  his  bark, — while  I  remain 

The  sails  with  wistful  eyes  pursuing. 
Bawure  bia  sighs,  ye  rsam  ofBda^^ 

And  tho  &Ue  smiles  that  were  my  roint 

Here— on  bis  mother's  heart — the  child. 

At  rest,  in  sweet  and  golden  sleep, 
Like  the  young  morning  roso-lmd  smiled— 

A  smile  so  soft  it  made  mc  weep. 
Ohl  in  his  looks  I  loved  to  trace 

FeatvreSf  how  fatal,  and  how  fair  t 
Looks — my  delight  and  my  disgrace^ 

That  spoke  of  lovo  and  of  despair  I 

"  Where  is  my  sire  ?" — liis  mute  eye  cries, — 
Less  dreadnal  were  the  thonder  s  peaL 
Where  is  Uiy  spouse      any  heart  replies,— 
And  who  can  tell  what  pangs  I  feel : 

In  vain  wouldst  thou  thy  father  seek, 
In  vain,  poor  orohao'd  bastard  boy  I 

Another's  ehild  wul  press  bis  cheek. 
While  mfaie  must  nMrarn  onr  guilty  Joy. 

Thy  mother  1 — the  heart  agony 
To  be  alone  upon  the  earth- 
To  find  the  very  fount  of  joy 

All  bitterness,  and  pine  in  dearth  I 
Grief  stares  me  from  thy  countenance- 
Sad  echoes  of  sweet  days  gone  by 
Chime  in  thy  voice — and  in  thy  glance 
Are  pangs  more  bitter  than  to  die^ 

Angnisb  it  is  to  look  on  thee— 

An^isl) — to  miss  thee  from  my  sight. 
His  lusses — once  so  dear  to  me — 

In  thine  like  scourging  Furies  smite. 
And  evermore,  the  oaths  he  swore^ 

As  from  the  grave,  in  thunders  dread. 
Again  are  breath'd, — and  round  me  wreath*d 

A  hydra  twines— my  ctuld  is  dead. 

Oh,  Ludolph '  Ludolph  !  far  and  fast 

Flee  llrom  that  angry  spectre— llee  1 
His  icy  arms  are  round  thee  cast  ■» 

He  howls  in  thunder  after  thee. 
Think  on  his  death-glance,  when  the  light 

Of  soft  stars  pants  in  silent  skies  I 
The  blood  upon  his  garment  bright 

WiU  lash  thee  bM&  from  Paradisew 

All  lifeless  at  my  feet  he  lay ; — 

With  icy  stare  agha.st  I  Ktood  ; 
And  felt  my  own  blood  flow  away 
With  every  drop  of  that  young  blood. 
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Hark ! — 'ti&  the  jailor's  tread — Again— 
Hwh  I— *ti8  mj  baatinpr  boioiii*!  Vrwili— 

Ob,  that  these  pangs  of  fiery  pain 
Wtra  over  in  the  dull  of  doatb  1 

Lodolph        Hfltnren  God  may  forgive  I 

The  sinner  dies,  forgiving  thee/ 
In  thy  dark  bosom,  Earth*  receive 

My  wrongs !  let  all  forgotten  be. 
Wake,  slumbering  embers  1    See,  the  blaze 

Starts  up  in  triumph— feasts  upon 
His  written  vows — in  triumph  prejs 

On  kiaMs— teure— tiU  AU  ie  gone  I 

Fndl  row  of  Toath—how  ftigitive 

Thy  tints! — and  Love, — how  falae a droMB  1 

Here,  on  the  scaffold — here  I  give 

My  curse  to  beauty's  treacherous  gleam  1 

And  weeps  the  headsman  for  my  sake  ? 
Heefe—bind  my  evcey— «id  have  no  UMi^ghl 

Of  grief  for  me  I — The  lily  break 
Pale  headamanj  tremble  not  1 


WWUU  riOM  TBB  UtAKm  or  IBLLAJO— A*  D.  IIM. 


to  TBB  OOmiA  M— »  IT  TBB  BBA. 


Mat  I  bdieve  my  beertf  or  tmat  my  eyc^ 
Art  thou  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  some  sad  tbongbt 

Bom  of  my  mind,  and  living  in  the  sigh 

Ever  from  thee,  or  from  the  ocean,  brought  ? 
Let  me  believe  thee  what  my  heart  has  sought 

Lingering  at  evening  by  the  lonely  iea» 

And  be  tbe  Spirit  of  iU  Mjeteiy. 


Hearken  awhile  where  now  thy  feet  are  straying 
In  plenaent  boy*  beiide  tbe  siehinff  wave ; 

Listen  where  in  the  wavee  my  thou^tiy  deiayinK* 
Lake  tbem»  lor  wordi^  aroond  thee  mourn  ana  rmvo* 


BIGUVIMG  WlTUEftBO  V10LBT8  rBOM  THE  DOVNh  M— 

Migut'st  tbott  be  fair  as  I  believed  thee  true* 
And  ootdd  my  lips  tbeie  witiiered  leavii  reoeiry 

Beanty  would  clothe  thy  features,  and  tfiy  heart 

Ktcrnal  Spring  : — but  if,  indeed,  thou  art 
Like  these  vata  blossoms  of  an  hour, — depart  I 
Let  the  hour  perish  and  the  blossoms  die. 
And  C9  /  tktmgki  Urn  be  to  Memory. 

Hadst  thou  but  what  I  gave  thee  in  my  thought, 
I  would  not  think  the  Summer  bloomed  like  thee 

Lets,  (if  tbe  tmtb  my  withering  doubt  have  broiupbt*) 
Learn  tbeo  liki  Wbtarf-ood  ojy  thought  freab 
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AEEAH  VtIL:  OUt  TIMBI  OW  OLD. 

vr  0,9.9.  Mjmmt 
CHAtrn  xnv. 


"  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  cried  Hargood,  with  a 
dry,  mocking  laugh.  "  So  the  dead 
have  oooM  to  life  iiff>iii  t  Stand,  sir, 
andgiva  an  account  of  yourself. — Lady, 

you  are  a  mighty  skilful  jilottor,  but 
we  have  doubled  upon  you,  and  I  will 
not  quit  this  house  till  i  find  thia 
binTsnast'* 

"  Run  round,  Antla^**  whispered 
Lady  Margaret  to  her  niece,  *•  through 
the  secret  chamber*  by  the  passage  to 
the  left  and  the  door  in  the  wall,  where 
jou  will  see  a  bolt.  It  will  lead  you 
to  the  hjiU.  Rring  our  men  upon 
them  from  behind :  we  will  Aght  for 
it  still." 

Miia  Walton  took  a  step  to  obey  t 

but  the  movement  was  not  unperceived 
by  the  captain  of  the  militia,  who  ex- 
claimed, in  a  loud  voice,  turning  hia 
head  slightly  towards  hit  men, 

"  Cover  them  with  your  guns  t— - 
Whoever  stirs  a  step,  I  ordor  them 
to  fire!"  he  added,  addressing  the 
party  at  the  entrance  of  the  room. 

Bnt  the  rtont-hearted  old  lady  was 
not  to  be  daunted;  and*  motioning  the 
earl  back,  she  suddenly  shut-to  the 
door,  turned  the  key,  and  stepped  be- 
hind the  shelter  of  the  wall,  drawing 
Annie  with  her. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  to 
bear  if  Captain  Hargood  would  keep 
his  word  ;  but  not  a  gun  was  fired, 
and  Lady  Margaret  reiterated  her 
desire  that  Annie  would  run  round 
and  bring  her  tenantry  from  the  hall 
into  the  rear  of  the  roundheads. 

*<But  no,*'  she  cried,  interrupting 
herself.  '*  Come  with  me,  Annit^ 
Come  with  me,  my  lord.  Thsjniasi 
be  some  time  breaking  in.** 

**  It  is  useless,  I  fear,  dear  lady," 
said  the  earl.  «<  They  hare  bettor  in. 
formation  than  we  imagined,  and  I 
think  have  been  reinforced.  There 
seem  to  me  to  be  more  than  twenty 
men,  so  that  most  probably  your  peo- 
ple are  disarmed." 


"  there  is  a  trumpet  without !  Oh, 
they  have  many  more  with  them,  de- 
pend upon  it  t* 

trumpatt**  cried  Lady  Bfar- 
garet,  listening,  and  her  withered  face 
assuming  a  look  of  joy  as  she  heard 
the  long,  shrill  blast,  ringing  upon  the 
air.  ''io  there  is!  So  there  isl  Cava, 
liers,  to  the  resona  1  TUs  is  onr  dear 
Arrah's  doing.  These  are  kinp's 
troops,  my  lord.  No  rooodheaded 
puritan  ever  blew  a  Uast  Kke  that." 

**  On  my  life,  I  believe  it  is  true," 
cried  the  earl,  approaching  the  win- 
dow, and  looking  out :  **  a  party  have 
crossed  the  stream,  ai^d  are  coming 
over  the  meadows." 

As  he  spoken  there  was  a  loud  wmt^ 
muring  noise  in  the  neighbouring 
chamber,  and  then  the  sound  of  a  blow, 
as  if  from  an  axe  upon  tha  door  of  th« 
room  in  which  th«fy  were.  The  earl 
instantly  threw  open  the  casement, 
and  vaulted  out  ;  and  the  next  moment 
his  voice  was  heard,  calling  loudly, 

mtber,  hither  1"  At  the  same  tim^ 
howafver*  the  blows  upon  the  door 
were  repeated,  and  though  made  of 
strong,  solid  oak,  it  crashed,  and  one 
panel  gave  way. 

**  Qnicl^  Annie,'*  cried  Lady  Mar- 
garet ;  "  let  us  through  the  other 
door.  We  can  set  them  at  deBance 
yet."  But  just  as  they  reached  it,  a 
still  heavier  blow  of  tne  axe  dashed 
the  lock  from  its  fastenings*  and  tha 
broken  door  flew  back. 

At  the  sauiu  moment,  however*  a 
man  sprung  into  the  open  window- 
It  was  tha  Esri  of  Beverley ;  but  ano- 
ther, and  another  followed.  The  case- 
ment on  the  right,  too,  was  burst  open, 
and  two  or  three  leaped  in  at  a  time* 
oaating  thamseivas  in  the  way  of  the 
advanoing  militia  nan. 

"  Down  with  y()ur  arms,  traitors  !'* 
cried  a  voice  that  Miss  Walton  thought 
•he  remembered. 

«<9aok,  Anniet  Baak*ay  beloTadt— 
Avift  La4y  Masgaitll  Keep  out  of 
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drawing  her  niece  with  her,  the  old 
la<iv  retired  into  what  she  called  the 
Cbainber  of  Atooementy  pu«hipg  tjia 
door  nearly  to,  but  not  qpute. 

The  next  ioftfqt  •  miiaket  was  dis- 
charged ;  then  came  volley  after  vol- 
ley,  then  the  cla^h  of  .swords,  and 
ories  and  shouts,  and  words  of  com- 
OMody  with  every  now  and  thon  • 
dMlf  groan  between,  while,  through 
the  chink  of  the  door  that  was  left 
open,  crept  the  pale  blue  smqkei  roll- 
ing round,  with  aralphnroot  smell, 
nd  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  echoe4 
from  without,  a^  if  mUiog  up  |reih 
spirits  tu  the  fray. 

Lady  Margaret  Langley  held  h&t 
niece's  band  firmly  in  hare,  while  A^nia 
Walton  bent  her  fair  brow  upon  her  old 
relation's  shoulder,  and  struggled  with 
the  t^ars  that  wo^id  fiu»  liaye  burtt 
forth. 

The  strife  intbaaaiglibottHng  room 
seemed  to  last  an  age,  though  in  truth 
its  duration  was  hut  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  cama  a  pa^i^e,  not  of  absolute 
■ileiioa»  for  the  sounds  wera  ttiil  vari> 
ous  and  many  ;  but  there  was  a  com- 
parative stillness,  and  a  voice  was  heard 
Sjpeakiogi  though  tiie  words  vfwp  i|ir 

iBftiaec  Thamomaiit^^aomAoaa 
aaar  aitelaimed— . 

"  Lay  down  your  arms  then,  trai- 
tors. We  will  graiU  i)o  poodittons  to 
rehab  with  amu  in  thdr  hands.  Hia 
to  M%ior  Rapdai,  Barecolt.  Tall  him 
to  guard  well  every  door,  that  no  one 
escape.  Now,  sir,  do  you  surrender?" 

Annie  Walton  recognised  her  bro- 
thar'a  voioa,  and  maimiBredy  H«»  at 
least,  is  safe." 

**  We  will  surrender  upon  quarter, 
sir,"  answertiti  tiie  vfuc^  of  (Jup^ain 
Hargood. 

"  You  shall  snrrander  at  discretioo, 
or  die  where  you  st.iiul,"  answered 
Lord  Walton.  "  Mak^  your  choice 
quickly,  or  we  firel" 

Almost  as  he  spoke  tliere  came  a 
dull  clai^,  as  of  arms  grounded  sud- 
denly on  the  wooden  tloor ;  and,  greatly 
to  the  relief  of  poor  Annie  Walton's 
heart,  the  voioeof  L^rd  Beverlejr  was 
heard  exchiiming— 

"  Treat  them  gently,  treat  them 
gently  I  They  are  prisouers,  and  must 
»iAdn  his  majesty's  pleasnra.*' 

"Tb^nk  (Qod/  said  Miss  Wallon— 
"thank  God." 

*'iiuahf"    said    Lady  Margaret. 


Lot  vs  look  out,  AoBia,  Tberais* 

smell  of  burning  wood,*' 

As  she  spoke,  she  approached  the 
door  s|)d  i^peped  it.  Annie  Walton 
liDllpyad  alose  «poB  har  tteps,  and 
gaaaa  into  the  room  higKMid.  It  was 
a  sad  and  fearful  scene.  The  bed- 
chamber of  Lady  Margaret,  in  which 
the  principal  struggle  had  taken  piacOt 
was  eomparalirely  dark»  femavtg  *U 
only  light  from  the  glara  of  t)|a  Mmp 
and  sconces  in  the  drawing-room  on 
the  other  side.  The  room  was  well 
nigh  filled  with  men ;  othars  wara 
saan  through  the  open  door,  and  afarj 
sort  of  attitude  into  which  the  human 
figure  pan  be  Uirown  was  displayed 
amongst  them.  At  tho  further  side 
of  the  chamber  appeared  Capt^n  Har* 
good  and  soi)|e  ^ht  or  nine  of  the 
militia,  with  their  arms  cast  down  and 
gloomy  sulleq  despondency  upon  tlieir 
niaai.   Naar  them  lay  three  or  feut 

others^  still  and  tnutionloss  :  OiM 
fallen  upon  his  hack,  with  Ui*  arms 
extended ;  on^  upon  his  fsoe*  with  his 
limbs  dottUad  up  heneatb  him.  A 
little  more  in  advanaa  was  anothar 
militia  man,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
sup{>orting  himself  with  one  hand  upon 
a  chair,  while  tlie  other  was  pressed 
tiffht  upon  hit  aida ;  m4  Lady 
Mafgarat's  had  knelt  a  yaiiqg  cavalior» 
with  his  long  and  fair  curling  haur 
«tre^iDg  down  his  shouhiers>  ^4  hi# 
fiiaahitriidiQthabadHvlDthes.  Sfereral 
of  tha  rojraltit  partf  were  stretched 
upon  the  ground  near,  the  faces  and 
hands  of  most  of  the  others  were 
bloo<)y  and  grimed  ^^ith  j[(»inpoffder» 
and  several  wara  saaii  in  qUibvmt 
parts  of  the  room  tying  up  the  wound- 
ed limb  or  staunching  the  flowing  blood. 

In  the  front  nUmii  Lord  W  alton 
Mid  the  Earl  of  Barffrlay tha  apf 
armed,  and  with  tlia  stern  frown 
of  vehement  excitement  upon  his  lofty 
hrow  ;  the  othep  with  op  arms  but  a 
sword*  and  with  his  (iqe  and  speaking 
countenance,  animated  cert^nly,  hut 
cuhn  ajid  open.  Hanging  in  a  thick 
cloud  over  the  whole  were  wreaths  of 
sulphm  ous  smoke,  and  a  strewn  of  a 
lighter  colour  waa  finding  its  way  in 
through  the  open  door,  and  slowljr 
niitiglnig  with  that  which  the  discharge 
of  tire-arms  had  produced* 

The  pal  ty  of  tM  caealiera  was  ht 
the  most  numerous,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Lady  Margaret  looked  in, 
several  of  them  were  adrancing  to 
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ieeore  the  prlsoMri.  Lord  Walton 
was  in  the  act  of  givbg  varions  orders, 

from  which  it  was  apparent  that  the 
house  was  surrounded  by  a  considera- 
ble party  of  the  royalist  cavalry  ;  but 
DO  one  seemad  to  iiotioe»  in  the  nit«rett 
of  the  scene  before  them,  the  fact 
that  there  was,  as  Lady  Margaret  had 
observed,  a  strong  and  growing  smell 
of  burning  wood,  or  Inal  «v«r  and 
anon,  acroM  the  smoke  whieh  was 
finding  its  way  in  from  the  next  room, 
came  a  fitful  flash,  unlike  the  quiet 
and  steady  light  of  the  candles. 

For  ft  abort  time  even  Lady  llargn* 
ret's  attention  was  withdrawn  from 
what  she  had  remarked,  to  the  strikin^^ 
scene  before  her ;  but  aifter  a  moment's 
pause  she  exeUdmed^. 

*•  Charles,  Charles,  there  is  some- 
thing on  fire  in  the  drawing-room !" 

Lord  Walton  started  and  turned 
round,  gave  a  smile  to  Annie  and  his 
suntf  and  then  seeming  snddenly  to 
oatch  the  meaning  of  her  words,  di- 
rected a  look  towards  the  door,  and  in- 
stantly strode  forward,  passing  Captain 
Hargood  and  the  priscners»  and  entor- 
ingtlie  drawingwroom. 

The  moment  that  he  was  actually 
within  that  chamber,  his  voice  was 
beard,  exclaiming  aloud, 

MHere,  Wilson^  Hardjt  Help 
hire— tito  place  b  on  fire;"  and  a 
general  nish  was  made  towards  the 
other  room ;  where  it  was  found  that 
some  spark  or  piece  of  lighted  wad* 
dii^  having  fidlen  upon  the  low  hang- 
ings had  set  the  whole  in  a  flaino, 
which  communicating  itself  to  the  old 
dry  paneling  and  carved  cornices^  was 
inmnog  round  tiie  ebamber  on  all 


Every  exertion  was  now  made  to 
extinguish  the  fire.  Some  of  the  sol- 
diers were  sent,  under  Ladv  Marga- 
ret's durection»  to  get  buckets  from 
tbe  ball,  where  they  found  and  released 
the  tenantry  and  servants,  who  had  been 
locked  in  by  the  militia  and  secured 
ndar  a  guard.  All  eflbrts*  bowerer^ 
|iroved  vain.  The  flames  spread  froin 
room  to  room  ;  but  little  water  was  to 
be  procured,  except  from  the  stream, 
and  Lord  Walton  and  the  earl  soon 
turned  tbeir  mttention  to  save  tbe 
valoaUe  furniture,  pictures,  and  plate. 

The  scene  of  confusion  that  ensued  is 
indescribable ;  and,  indeed,  tu  the  mind 
of  Annie  Walton  bcnelf,  it  all  aeemod 


more  liW  a  dream  than  n  reality,  till 

she  found  herself  stendinp  in  the  gar- 
dens of  tb(»  liou^e,  with  her  hands 
clasped  in  that  of  Arrah  Neil,  and  old 
Migor  Randal  saying  a  few  words  of 
aomewbat  dry  but  kindlj  compliment ; 
while  Lady  Margaret,  at  her  side, 
patted  tho  head  of  her  old  dog  Basto, 
murmuring,  **  Let  it  burn,  boy,  let  it 
bom.  It  bas  lasted  its  time,  and  soen 
many  a  heartache.  So  let  it  bumy  for 
the  villains  have  not  had  their  wajt 
and  the  right  has  triumphed." 

To  Annie  Walton,  however,  it  was 
a  sad  sight.  Twiofi  witbhi  a  fnw 
months,  had  she  beheld  tbe  place  where 
she  had  n)ade  her  home  a  prey  to  tbe 
flames ;  and  though  she  was  not  one 
to  give  wav  to  idle  superstilionsy  it 
seemed  aa  if  it  were  a  warning  that 
she  was  no  more  to  have  a  fivf  l 
abode,  and  she  said  to  herself  with  a 
sigh— 

•«  WeU,  I  will  follow  Charles  where* 
ever  fSnrtune  shall  lead  bim.  Peace 

and  repose,  security  and  comfort,  aro 
gone  from  the  laud  ;  and  1  must  share 
ttie  troubles  of  the  rest.** 

A  little  in  advance  of  tbe  spot  where 
she  stood,  guarded  by  two  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  troop,  was  a  large  pile  of  plate 
and  a  number  of  other  valuable  ar- 
tides,  and  as  Miss  Walton  was  thus 
thinking,  her  brother  approached  Lady 
Margaret,  at  a  rapid  pace«  from  tbe 
house,  saying — 

"  My  dear  aunt,  1  fear  it  is  impos- 
sible to  save  any  part  of  the  building. 
Where  shall  we  send  tbeie  things  for 
safety  ?** 

**  Let  the  house  burn,  my  boy,  let 
the  boiue  bomt"  said  Lady  Margaret. 
^  It  is  not  worth  tiic  hair  of  on  honest 
man's  head  to  save  it.  Take  the  pic- 
tures, and  all  the  rest  of  the  thinffSy 
but  the  plate,  down  to  the  steward's* 
and  especiallv  tbe  payers.  As  to  tbe 
silver  we  will  carry  it  away  to  the 
king  at  York.  He  may  need  it  more 
than  I  shalL'* 

**  He  is  not  at  York,  my  dear  atmt,** 
replied  Lord  Walton.  "  Ere  noon  to- 
morrow I  trust  be  will  he  in  Hull. 
Luckily  we  were  on  our  marrh  and 
not  very  far  distant  from  the  hall, 
when  onr  dear  Arridi  here  found  vs 
out,  and  told  us  of  the  strait  in 
which  you  were  j>laoed  as  he  spoke, 
he  took  Arrah  rseii  s  fair  hand,  and 
bis  lips  upon  it  warmly  ;  and 
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hth  Mimret,  suddenly  lairiDg  her 
Mud  upon  nis  anu*  OToiMimd^ 
**  Ah,  Charles^  when  I  anndead  yon 

must  be  her  protector." 
«  I  wUV  replied  Lord  WalioD^and 


then  addedf  still  more  earnestly — "  I 

Arrah  Neil  gazed  steadlhslly  in 
his  face,  and  her  beautiftd  eyes  AUed 
with  tears. 


CBAmft  XXXVI. 


Ir  ts^quitc  abominable  to  hnvo  left 
Diggory  Falgate  for  auch  •  length  of 
time  in  a  cold  damp  vaoH  without  any 
hf><\y  to  keep  him  company  but  rats 
and  mice,  and  such  small  deer ;  but 
Trt«  dearly  belored  reader,  it  could  not 
iehdpod  widioiit  evident  hijustice  to 
more  important  personages.  Not  that 
Di^ory  Falcate  was  an  unimportant 
person,  nor  that  his  stay  in  the  vault 
WW  miimporlsBt  to  tUi  Ustory ;  hr 
from  it,  as  you  shall  q>eedily  hear. 
The  reader  has  already  perceived  that 
be  was  a  man  of  action  ;  fond  of  an 
enterprise,  liking  a  certain  portion  of 
odlCDeatf  not  always  indeed  qoite 
confident  of  himself,  and  consequently 
exaggerating  a  little  his  sayings  and 
doings,  in  order  to  keep  himself  up  to 

He  drew  back  the  shade  of  the 
lantern  then,  as  we  have  before 
said  in  the  end  of  the  twenty-ninth 
dttpter  of  this  veracious  history,  and 
bohad  about.  His  next  step  was  not 
quite  determined,  and  it  was  wise  to 
look  about  him. — It  always  is  wise  in- 
deed to  look  about  one  before  one  acts ; 
bat-aevcrtheless  the  glance  that  !%• 
gery  gave  around  Sd  not  serve  to 
strengthen  him  in  any  resolution,  or 
guide  him  in  any  course  of  action. 
On  the  contrary,  it  confused  his  mind 
aad  shook  Ua  ArmnMi.  The  first 
frehng  when  Mr.  Dnr  and  the  seston 
made  their  escape  from  his  pursuit, 
taking  him  to  b«  a  ghostly  enemy,  was 
OM  of  trioroph.  But  wMn  he  came 
to  examine  in  what  that  triumph  con- 
sisted, he  felt  induced  to  exclum  like 
Napoleon — *'  Is  this  a  victory? 

He  was  master  of  the  field  it  was 
trae;  the  fbe  had  Aed  $  bat  there  be 
was  left  alone  with  nothing  bnt  coffins 
»ml  shrouds,  and  mouldering  remnants 
of  humanity  scattered  around  him. 
The  door  too  was  bolted ;  he  had 
kcsrd  tiiem  fiwten  it — the  other  door 
they  liad  talked  of  might  he  locked  ; 
snd  he  might  have  to  remain  where  he 
Wat  till  some  person  in  the  neighbour* 
kood  chose  to  dk  aad  ba  bonad,  or 


till  hunger,  fright,  cold,  and  solitude, 
added  his  bones  to  the  bones  that  were 

mouldoriqg  around.  He  calculated 
the  chances ;  he  entered  into  the  de- 
tails with  painful  minuteness  ;  he  knew 
that  the  parish  was  large  but  very 
thbly  peopled.  There  might  be  « 
funeral  once  a  quarter  but  not  more, 
except  when  some  epidemic  reigned  in 
Hull,  and  people  took  a  fancy  for  coun- 
try lodging  before  or  after  death.  Then 
he  thought  with  a  glimpse  of  hope  that 
on  Sunday  there  would  be  a  congrega- 
tion in  the  church  and  he  could  make 
them  hear  ;  but  Sunday  was  a  long  way 
off,  Ihr  tbia  was  only  Wednesday,  and 
I>iggory  Falgate  set  himself  to  com. 
pute  how  long  he  could  hold  out: 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  I  Three 
daya  and  n  halfl  He  had  often  fasted 
twoy  ftr  very  good  raasoM  $  but  then 
it  was  not  in  a  vault;  it  was  not 
amongst  dead  corpses.  It  was  under 
the  free  sky,  with  the  fresh  breath  of 
beavan  blowiiw  on  bia  cbeek»  and  bean* 
tifhl  nature  rdMshiqg  bun  with  bright 
sights.  The  case  was  very  different 
at  present,  and  his  knees  began  to  shake 
at  the  very  thought. 

Then,  howevert  be  did  what  ba 
should  have  done  at  first,  but  that 
imagination,  when  she  gets  the  bit  be- 
tween her  teeth,  is  such  a  runaway 
Jade*  that  she  oarries  one  through  all 
the  ponds  and  quagmires  of  possi* 
bility  in  five  minutes.  He  set  out  in 
search  of  the  other  door,  to  sec 
whether  there  was  any  need  of  alarm- 
ing himself  at  aO.  He  took  two  steps 
forward,  and  then  a  third;  the  fourth 
struck  against  something  that  made  a 
sort  of  creaking  sound — something 
softer  tium  the  sknll,  even  of  a  man  of 
fashion  ;  and  holding  down  the  lantern 
he  perceived  the  basket  of  Ezekiel 
Dry.  His  heart  was  instantly  revived, 
and  stooping  over  it,  he  drew  forth  thu 
bottle  of  genohio  Nantes»  which  the 
worthy  puritan  had  boasted  of,  and 
with  a  good  conscience  he  put  it  to  his 
mouth.  The  contents  had  certainly 
been  diminished  by  the  original  pro* 
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prielor  and  hb  frimd*  but  ftfll  thM 

was  nearly  half  a  bottle  left,  and  that 
he  thought  with  prudence  and  economy, 
would  serve  to  keep  him  up  till  he 
could  get  help.  There  was  floma 
bread  and  cheese  too  in  the  baskett 
and  the  mouthful  of  spirits  having 
acted  speedily  with  cheering  effect,  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  provided 
againit  the  wont  contingeneT  t  and  la 
a  moment  after*  his  eye  lighted  on  a 
crow,  a  mallet,  and  a  chisel,  with 
which  he  flattered  himself  be  could 
unbar  any  door  that  OTor  yet  was 
oloMd* 

All  Diggory  Falgate's  speculations, 
however,  were  vain,  useless,  unne- 
cessaryf  as  nine  out  of  teu  uf  all  uur 
a|iecnlations  ara.  When  he  walked 
on,  tiireading  the  lanes  of  coffins,  tilt 
he  reached  a  part  of  the  vault  where 
it  was  crossed  by  another  under  the 
chancel,  there  on  his  right  hand  stood 
the  door  that  led  into  the  churchyard 
wide  open,  with  the  moonlight  shining 
in  (juite  pleiisantly.  All  his  alarm 
took  flight  in  a  moment ;  the  lion  re- 
tamed  to  his  heart,  and  after  an  ia^ 
»tant'8  pause  he  said  to  himself, 
•*  Hang  me,  if  I  do  not  see  before  I 
go  what  these  fellows  were  hunting 
after ;  and  with  this  doughty  reso- 
lotion,  he  walked  back  and  began  to 
•lamine  the  soana  of  Mr.  Pry's 
operations. 

There  stood  the  coffin  on  the  ground 
with  the  lid  raised,  by  tearing  tha 
screws  out  of  the  woodwork,  ajid  only 
hoMin^  by  one  at  the  end  where  the 
feet  were  placed.  It  was  a  very  plain 
coffin ;  no  velvet,  no  gilding  spoke  it 
to  be  that  which  contained  the  dust  of 
high  estate  or  noble  birth  ;  but  simple 
black  cloth  was  the  covering,  and  a 
small  lackered  plate  upon  the  ltd,  bore 
inscribed  some  letters,  which  the 
painter  held  the  lantern  to  decipher. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he 
did  so,  and  then  could  make  nothing 
of  them,  for  they  were  but 

A  :  E :  T : 

▲  i  ^1  IS. 

The  painter  paused  and  gazed  in 
silence :  "  There  must  he  .something 
mure  under  this,"  he  said  at  length, 
•*or  that  old  villain  would  not  nara 
come  here  to  break  open  the  coffin* 
1  wish  Captain  0araoolt  ha4  tald  m 


Bore,  for  I  cannot  help  tbinking  thai 

he  and  that  pretty  young  lady  have 
some  interest  in  this  affair.  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  see  what  if 
in  tha  ||£iido— there  is  but  one  screw 
left  in.  It  would  be  easilj  taken 
out." 

He  stooped  and  took  up  the  chisel ; 
but  then  paused  i^^in  in  doubtand  bed* 
Ution.  '<  Well,"  he  said,  '<  I  aaa  pot 
it  in  agiun,  if  1  find  any  thing.  There 
is  no  harm  in  looking  ;"  and  (quietly 
applying  the  chisel  to  the  purposes  of 
a  tnmseraWf  without  fentnriqg  to  use 
any  such  violence  SS  those  wno  pre- 
ceded him  had  displayed,  he  drew  out 
the  last  rem&iiiiog  screw  :  and  then 
looked  with  an  anvioos  ftoe  at  tha 
coffin-lid  with  s<nna  feelings  of  awa 
and  reluctance.  Then  giving  a  glance 
round  the  vault,  he  removed  the 
covering,  and  laid  it  down  against  the 
neighbouring  pile. 

Lifting  the  lantern,  Falgate  looked 
into  the  last  receptacle  of  what  had  once 
been  young,  and  fresh,  and  beautiful. 
There  was  tha  dnstf  shroud*  somewhat 
mouldy  but  not  deeaf  ed  $  andas  the  face 
of  the  dead  was  covered  with  a  cloth, 
none  of  the  ghastly  appearances  of 
corruption  were  visible.  But  the  fall* 
ing  or  the  dranery  of  death,  the  sharp 
lines  and  angles  that  the  folds  pre* 
sented,  told  plainly  and  solemnly  that 
the  flesh  had  long  returned  to  dust) 
^d  that  nothing  but  the  bonaa  r»> 
mained  uncrumbled.  Oob  thing,  how* 
ever,  instantly  attracted  the  poor 
painter's  attention — a  piece  of  parch- 
ment* covered  with  writing,  lay  upoa 
the  tnfeas^  and  taki^  it  up  ha  read  It 
with  care.  The  words  seeoiied  to  direct 
him  to  a  farther  search  ;  and  putting 
his  hand  to  the  left  side  of  the  shroud* 
though  with  some  apparent  unwijp 
Iingness,be  drew  forth  a  small  paokat> 
folded  up  and  sealed.  Blowing  away 
the  dust  from  it,  after  a  few  moments* 
consideration,  he  wrapped  it  iu  the 
parcbmentf  and  put  it  in  his  pocket» 
saying — If  I  do  not  take  it,  others 
will,  who  will  make  a  bad  use  of  it. 
I  will  convey  it  to  those  who  have  a 
right  to  hare  it,  if  God  helps  me  out 
of  this  scrape." 

Then  replacing  the  lid  ot"  the  coffin 
nearly  as  he  had  found  it,  he  ate  some 
of  the  bread  and  cheese,  applied  his 
lips  again  to  the  bottle  of  Nantes,  and 
walking  to  the  door,  peeped  out  into 
theohurcbjard.  Ail  wasatiliaadqwal^ 
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tht  VMM  fluning  upon  the  grave- 
ttones,   and    the   wmd  whiapering 

through  the  old  yows  :  and  stripping 
tff  the  aorpUee  which  he  had  foood  in 


the  vestry,  Diggory  V^igjtiB  stole  forth 
into  the  open  air»  got  over  the  lev 
wall,  and  made  speed  towardt  aont 
trees  that  he  law  at  a  diitiao» 


Tub  Bnali  town  of  Beverley  was  as  full 
M  H  eoald  hold.  It  doee  not*  indeed, 
seem  at  any  tune  well  calculated  tu 
bold  a  great  many,  but  it  is  wonderful 
how  elastic  towns,  and  even  houses, 
are,  when  the  inhabitants  have  a  good 
aund  to  make  roov  brothers.  It  was, 
or  seemed  to  be,  as  full  as  it  could 
hold  however,  as  I  have  saiil,  when 
about  ooofi,  a  body  of  about  tiiree  hun- 
dred boraB^  followed  at  the  diatanee  of 
s  ^oarter  of  •  mile,  by  a  mixed  troop 
of  irentlcnien  and  la<lies,  with  a  small 
party  e&corting  some  thirty-five  or  forty 
prisoners  and  twoor  three  waggons,  en- 
tered the  plare,  end  marched  up  the 
nriocipal  street.  A  number  of  gay  cava- 
liers wpre  loun)?inq'  about  at  the  doors 
ot  inus  and  private  houses:  somecom- 
paniee  of  trambeDda  were  seea  in  the 
more  open  spaces,  and  guards  appeared 
at  the  doors  of  tho  town  house,  from 
the  windowK  of  which  several  heads 
were  leaning  forth,  gazing  tiittimdf 
upon  the  eotoe  below.  All  waagay 
and  pleasant  confusion  ;  for  the  party 
of  the  parliament  took  care  to  keep 
out  of  sight;  aod  the  royalists,  exult- 
■Hr  in  the  arri? al  of  the  Itii^  ware 
doing  their  best  to  show  a  hearty 
welcome  to  his  court.  Though  some- 
what less  than  tWQ  thousand  cavalry, 
and  a  mall  hifrntry  foroe^  epniittiAy 
Mtirelj  of  train-bands»  with  half-a- 
dozen  light  pieces  of  artillery,  certainly 
<Hd  iii>i  <>how  much  like  an  army,  yet 
hupv  uid  excitement  magnified  the 
wiiliiii  ■  ■ml  the  good  townsmen  of 
Beverley,  as  they  reckoned  up,  w  ith  the 
exaggerating  powers  of  imagination, 
BMir«  noblemen  than  they  htd  ever 
■•en  in  the  pariah  before,  and  Mfamlated 
the  troop  which  eaob  could  bring  into 
the  fit'ld.  if  lie  wore  willinp,  never 
doubted  that,  if  the  king  liad  been  bo 
pleatfed,  he  might  have  brought  a  much 
krger  boat  to  the  iiege  of  Hull,  aod 
believed  thnt  OMUijp  more  wonld  actu- 
ally follow. 

io  thia  aappositioo,  indeed,  they 
me  gmiBiir^ged  by  •  awober  of 
bomeB  being  already  omtM  oat  ti 
^mtm  for  diffwnl  fNnonii  who 


had  not  yet  appeared — and  amongst 
the  rest,  a  bandaome  bridt  building, 
in  a  garden,  on  the  ode  of  Hallt  had 

been  a.H>igned  to  the  expected  pwrtj  of 
Lord  Walton — and  ajisoon  ai«  the  head 
of  the  troop  i  have  mentioned  appear- 
ed, a  man  who  had  been  waiting  by 
the  side  of  a  saddled  boree^  at  the 
door  of  the  town-hoiise,  sprang  into 
the  saddle,  and  riding  up  to  the  eom- 
nianduigoiReer>-^ur  old  friend.  Major 
Han>]al — informed  him  of  the  dir<BO> 
tion  he  was  to  take. 

This  old  officer  halted  his  men  to 
let  the  party  behind  come  up,  and  two 
or  three  gentlemen,  on  fool»  advaneed 
and  spoke  with  him  for  a  moment  Of 
two,  while  such   exclamations  as— . 

Indeed  1  burnt  to  the  grouiul  do 
you  8ay?~.Wbatl  Langley  Hall  bomt 
down  I — 1  raw  a  light  over  that  wajTt 
as  I  was  marrhin;r.-- About  nine,  was 
it  not?"  were  heard,  at  they  con- 
veraed. 

Poo  r  eried  Randal*  as  one  of 

tho  u'entlemen,  for  want  of  other 
aiiiUM  itu-nt,  a^kcd  him  to  describe  all 
that  liad  taken  place,  **  I  am  uot  good 
at  telling  long  storiea,  niy  lord.  A«k 
Barecolt  there ;  ho  has  alwavg  oM 
ready — and  if  not,  he  will  make  one. 
But,  here  comes  Lord  Walton  and 
the  Earl  of  Bererley»  with  the  hulies 
from  the  Hall»  and  we  mnat  go  on. 
March  1" 

The  troop  followL'd ;  and  on  the 
wlvule  party  went,  to  the  4uarters 
itliiich  bad  lieeii  provided  for  tbem^ 
tlie  foldiery  billetted  in  certain  ale- 
houses and  eottJiKes  in  the  vicinity, 
and  tbe  higher  personages  io  the  house 
whiob  has  been  mentioned. 

The  buitle  of  arrival  was  soon 
over  ;  all  orders  wi  re  given,  all  ar- 
rangements made — and  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  whom  we  are  roost  in- 
terested,  were  asarmbled  in  the  ball  of 
the  houi»e — a  large  and  liandsome  room* 
lined  with  dark  carved  oak,  and  pos- 
sessing four  windows,  which  looked 
out  into  a  garden*  well-erraiwed,  ao- 
oording  to  the  taste  of  that  my*  and 
apnroonded  by  high  walla* 
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In  the  march  from  Langley  Halli  as 
may  be  supposedt  mueh  had  been  told 

to  Lord  Walton ;  but  it  had  been 
confined  to  the  events  that  had  taken 
place  since  his  departure  from  York, 
and  there  was  another  subject,  upon 
which  he  was  anxious  for  information. 
As  he  stood  talkin;_r  \\  ith  Lady  Mar- 
garet, while  the  I'arl  of  BeverKy  and 
Miss  Walton  gazed  forth  Irom  one  of 
the  windowst  the  young  nobleman's 
eye  fixed  npon  Arrah  Neil,  who,  seated 
in  a  chair  at  some  distance,  with  her 
look  full  of  deep,  but  tran<]uil  thought, 
was  caressing  the  large  dog,  which, 
from  her  very  first  arrival  at  Langley 
1  lal  I ,  had  shown  so  strange  a  partiaUty 
for  her. 

*•  Tell  me,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Lord 
Walton,  interrupting  what  the  good 
lady  was  saying,  in  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed visit  to  the  kini.',  tell  me  what 
is  all  this  about  that  sweet  girl — An- 
nie says  she  hits  a  strange  tale  to  re- 
late |  and  Captain  Barecolt  has  already 
roused  my  curiosity.  Has  anything 
more  been  heard  since  I  went  to  York  ?" 

Nothing,  Charles,  nothing,"  re- 
plied Lady  Margaret.  A  strange 
tale,  did  Annie  say  ?  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  it,  and  yet  I  cannot  cast 
from  my  mind  the  belief,  that  if  that 
poor  dog  could  speak,  he  would  tell 
us  as  strange  a  tale  as  one  oonld  wish 
to  hear.  Oh,  those  dumb  witnesses, 
of  all  the  many  acts  done,  as  we  think, 
in  secrecy  and  solitude,  if  they  had 
but  a  voiee,  what  dark  and  nsarftd 
things  would  be  trumpeted  to  the  ear! 
— 'Tis  as  well  that  they  have  not.  But, 
let  us  go  and  ask  her  ;"  and  walking 
up  to  Arrah,  who  looked  up  at  her 
approach,  she  laid  her  band  kindly  on 
her  shoulder,  saying,  "  Annie  has  told 
Charles,  dear  child,  that  you  hare 
something  strange  to  relate  to  him. 
Ton  bad  better  speak  soon,  my  Arrah, 
for  no  one  can  count  upon  uese  sol- 
diers for  a  minute.  They  po  hither 
and  thither,  like  the  winds  and  clouds." 

The  blood  mounted  slightly  into  the 
cheek  of  Arrah  Neil,  and  she  said, 
after  a  slight  hesit^ilion,  «  I  must  tell 
him  alone  dear  lady  Martraret.  I 
would  fain  tell  you  too,  because  1 
know  you  would  adirfseand  help  me 

well ;  hut  they  made  ine  ]>ronii.sc  that 
I  would  (»uly  tt  II  hiui  and  Annie." 

"  Nay,  my  child,  I  seek  not  to 
know,"  replied  lady  Margaret,  *<  1 
baTO  badt  o  many  aad  leereta  in  my 


life,  and  desire  no  more— and  yet, 
Arrab,  and  yet,*'  she  added,  "  thera 

might  be  a  tale  for  you  to  tell — but  it 
is  a  dream — a  wild  idle  dream — no 
more  of  it !  Go  with  him  into  the 
gardens,  my  child,  and  tell  him  what 
you  have  to  say." 

Arrah  Neil  rose  timidly,  and 
raised  her  eyes  to  Lord  Walton's  face 
a«  he  stood  beside  his  aunt ;  but  grave 
and  somewhat  stem  as  he  soroetimee 
seemed  to  others,  to  her  he  was  always 
gentlrnc's  itself,  and  taking  her  hand, 
he  drew  her  arm  through  his,  and  led 
her  towards  the  gardens. 

Lady  Margaret  seated  herself  where 
Arrah  had  been  sitting,  and  bendinjj 
down  her  head  over  tho  dog,  con- 
tinued talkiug  to  him  in  a  low  mur- 
muring Yoiee  ror  some  minutes.  Annie 
Walton  and  the  Earl  of  Bererlef 
remained  conversing  in  the  window, 
and  their  eyes  soon  rested  upon  Lord 
Walton  and  Arrah  Neil,  as  they 
walked  up  and  down  one  of  the  broad 
gravel  walks.  The  face  of  the  young 
nobleman  was  grave  and  attentive ; 
but  from  time  to  time  he  raised  his 
look  to  bis  Ihir  companion*!  oounta* 
nance,  and  seemed  to  ask  tome  quel* 
tions.  Arrah  Neil's  gaze  was  most 
frequently  bent  upon  the  ground,  but 
nevertheless  at  different  periods  of 
their  confinrenoe,  she  glanced  for  » 
single  instant  eagerly  at  the  face  of 
Charles  Walton,  as  if  seeking  to  dis- 
cover what  impression  her  story  made 
npon  bim,  and  then,  ^  with  downeast 
eyes,  again  went  on  with  her  tale. 

Annie  Walton  felt  for  her ;  for,  there 
was  something  in  her  heart  that  made 
her  sure  the  telling  of  that  tale  to  the  ear 
that  heard  it>  would  be  matter  of  no 
light  emotion  to  poor  Arrah  Neil.  She 
would  have  g^ven  worlds  to  see  her 
brother  smile,  to  know  that  he  spoke 
gentle  words,  and  kind  enoouraM» 
ment ;  but  he  turned  up  and  down  ua 
walk,  again  and  again,  with  the  same 
thoughtful  air,  tho  same  high  and  lofty 
beai'ing — not  proud,  nut  harsh,  but 
grave  and  calm.  And  yet  it  waa  bet* 
ter  as  it  was — for  Arrah  Neil  knew 
him  well,  and  loved  him  dearly  as  he 
was  -f  and  any  deviation  from  his  na- 
tural dnraeter,  any  soAer,  any  ten- 
derer movement,  might  have  agitated^ 
and  rendered  her  incapable  ot  going 
on  with  tranquil  clearness.  At  length, 
however,  when  it  seemed  all  at  an 
end— theilwy  told  as  Ar  at  iha  ooidd 
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uIl  iU-th«  vbole  truth  known,  as  far 
Mike  knew  It  benelf—Lord  Walton 
nUenlj  Y»aused»  and  casting  his  arms 
round  her  -who  had  been  the  ohjoot  of 
his  house's  bounty,  pressed  a  warm 
idu  upon  her  glowing  cheek.  Then 
tddi^  her  band  in  &•»  be  drew  H 
within  bis  arm  again,  and  led  her  back 
towards  the  house,  with  her  face  crim- 
aoD,  and  her  limbs  trembling  with 
deep  emotion, 

Tbe  Earl  of  Beverlev  turned  to 
Annie  Walton  with  a  smile. 

♦*  (Jod's  blessing  on  them,"  hesaidy 
**  »xid  on  all  hearts  tliat  love.** 

IKse  Walton  itarted~*«Toa  do  not 
andcntandity  Francis,*'  she  replied. 

"  Yen,  dear  one,  I  do,"  replied  her 
lover  ;  *♦  I  have  seen  it,  long.  1  know 
Charles  Walton  well,  and  the  shore 
tint  gmerooe  enthndwam  and  ealm 
reasoning  prudence  have  In  his  na- 
ture. He  has  loved  rashly,  and 
checked  his  love.  Some  great  obstacle 
is  gone,  and  love  has  now  the  sceptre. 
He  is  not  a  man  to  debase  that  which 
be  loves,  or  I  should  have  feared  for 
poor  Arrah  Neil ;  but  he  is  not  one, 
either,  to  sacrifice  what  he  thinks 
rigbty  even  to  bla  beart*a  dearest  aflto- 
tfeni  i  and  therefore,  dear  Annie,  I 
kava  grieved  for  him.  But,  my  be- 
loved, he  added,  speaking  even  lower 
than  before,  "  between  us  there  is  no 
Mcb  barrier  as  bas  always  seemed  to 
oast  between  them.  A  period  of  re- 
po«^  mu*t  soon  come^  and  then 
surely— —" 

Annie  Walton  cart  down  ber 
eves,  and  llie  eolonr  moonted  in  ber 
;  but  ere  the  earl's  sentence  was 
concluded,  Lord  Walton  and  his  fair 
companion  re-eutered  the  hall ;  and  she 
tamed  towards  tbem  witbont  reply. 
Her  lover  gently  detained  her,  however, 
gazing  into  her  face  half-reproach- 
folly  ;  and  she  murmercd  in  a  low  tone, 

**  I  am  always  ready  to  fhlfil  my 
promises.** 

"Thanks,  dear  one,  thanks,"  an- 
?wf  red  the  earl ;  and  turning  to  Lady 
Idarssret,  he  released  her  hand,  seeing 
HaCnar  brotbar  beckoned  her  towards 

**You  know  all  she  telb  me, 
Annie,"  said  Charles  Walton,  as  his 
nster  Joined  him  and  Arrah  at  the 
etbfr  side  of  tbe  room;  "but  tbis 
must  be  kept  secret  for  the  present. 
We  must  have  the  further  prooft  ere 
vesiV  oi«bt  to  aojr 


Even  to  my  aunt  ?"  asked  his  sister. 

'*  At,  to  her  more  than  all,**  an< 
swered  Lord  Walton;  "but  I  will 
soon  find  means  to  clear  up  the  whole. 
This  man,  O'Donnel,  must  he  seen  if 
possible — but  here  comes  a  message 
from  bis  majestv.  I  tmst  we  shall 
soon  be  in  Hnll,  and  then  we  shall 
have  ample  means  of  obtaining  all  the 
information  that  may  be  required." 

The  royal  officer,  as  Lord  Wal- 
ton esnected,  brought  bim  and  tbe 
Earl  of  Beverley  a  summons  to  the 
presence  of  tbe  king,  to  whom 
their  arrival  in  the  town  had  been  im- 
mediately notified ;  and  bastenhig  to 
the  bouse,  they  found  the  unhappy 
monarch  surrounded  by  the  nobility, 
who  were  now  crowding-  to  his  stan- 
dard. The  scene  was  very  different 
now  firom  that  presented  by  the  court 
at  Nottingham.  Hope  and  expecta- 
tion  were  in  all  faces  ;  and  even  the 
melancholy  countenance  of  Charles 
bore  the  look  of  satisfaction  it  so 
seldom  assumed.  Tbe  andience  of 
the  two  noblemen  was  long ;  and  to 
Lord  Beverley  in  particular  the  king 
addressed  numerous  questions,  making 
bIm  repeat  ovor  and  over  tbe 
substance  of  his  conversations  with  Sir 
John  Hotham,  and  pondering  over  his 
replies,  as  if  seeking  to  confirm  in  his 
own  breast  the  hopes  he  feaied  tu  en- 
tertain. At  leii^gtb,  however,  tbe 
monarch  put  tbe  question  plainly  to 
the  earl — 

"  What  is  your  own  sincere  opinion, 
my  lord?  Will  Sir  John  keep  his 
word?" 

"  If  I  must  speak  plainly,  sire,"  re- 
plied the  earl,  '*  I  can  but  reply  that  I 
think  he  will  if  he  can — nay,  I  am 
sure  of  it  But  I  have  some  doubts 
tt^  to  bis  power  of  doing  so ;"  and  he 
proceeded  to  explain  that  an  evident 
jealousy  Mas  entertained  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  governor  of  Hull — that 
bis  own  son  was  in  fact  merely  a  spy 
upon  him  in  the  place  where  he  ap- 
peared to  command — and  that  before 
his  (Lord  Beverley's)  departure,  he  had 
beard  of  the  arrival  of  several  parlia. 
mentary  officers,  and  that  others  were 
exported,  whose  presence  in  the  town 
might  act  as  a  check  upon  Sir  John 
Hotham,  and  prevent  him  from  exe- 
cuting that  which  he  intended. 

Such  a  view  of  the  case  ^ve  tbe 
king  subject  for  further  meditation;  and 
at  length  he  repeated  twice — 
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**  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that 
we  could  find  some  means  through 
a  confidential  person  of  holding  com- 
mamcttioii  wifb  fbe  governor. 

The  £arl  of  Bererley  was  silent  for 
a  moment  or  two,  f<>r  he  had  been 
dreaming  happy  drciuns,  and  felt 
painfuJly  reluctant  to  put  their  accom- 
pliahinent  to  hazard  by  placing  him- 
self in  peril  of  what  seemed  almost 
more  terrible  than  death — a  long  and 
indefinite  iinorisonment.  When  the 
king  repeatea  nearlv  the  same  wor^ 
however,  and  he  felt  that  their  auuU- 
cation  was  to  himself,  he  bowed  witn  a 
grave  and  resolute  air,  saying. 

If  your  majesty  thinks  that  my 
tetorn  to  Hull  ean  be  for  your  eervioe, 
I  am  ready  to  undertake  it** 

"  It  will  be  greatly  for  my  service, 
my  noble  friend,"  replied  Cbaries, 
«<  though  it  grieves  me  to  place  you  in 
a  ritnation  <>f  such  danger,  after  ad 
you  have  suffered  in  this  cause." 

"  Well,  sire,"  replied  the  earl  with 
a  sigh,  **  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  set 
out  immediately;  for,  in  ordor  to 


[July, 

maintain  the  character  t  formerly 
assumed,  I  must  come  upon  Hull  from 
the  other  side,  and  it  b  already  late. 
I  foar,  moreover,  my  commtmicatlone 
with  your  majesty  must  be  through 
York  ;  so  that  a  good  deal  of  ioevip 
table  delay  will  take  place." 

The  further  arrangements  between 
the  king  and  his  loyal  subject  wero 
soon  made  ;  and  after  spending  one 
more  brief  hour  with  her  he  loved. 
Lord  Beverley  was  again  in  the  saddle* 
to  exeento  the  perilous  commission  ho 
had  undertalcen. 

In  a  brief  conversation  between 
himself  and  Lord  W\ilt<m,  the  latter 
besought  him  to  seek  out  the  person 
named  O'Donnel,  and  to  gain  from 
him  every  information  he  might  pos- 
sess reji-awding  the  early  history  of 
Arrah  Neil.  A  note  was  added,  in 
Lord  Walton's  own  hand,  begging  the 
Irish  merdiant  to  confide  fiu^  in  the 
bearer  ;  and  undertaking  the  corarois- 
sion  willingly,  the  earl  rode  away  tO* 
wards  the  banks  of  the  Humber. 


cuarm  zxsvni; 


Webn  the  Earl  of  Beverley  had  rid- 
den on  about  five  miles,  musing  over 
no  very  pleasant  anticipations,  he 
thought  he  beard  tlie  sound  of  a 
horses  foet,  coming  at  full  speed,  and 
turned  round  to  Took.  He  himself 
was  riding  fast,  but  he  now  beheld  a 
single  horseman,  spurring  on  still 
faster,  and  supposing  that  the  person- 
age who  appearad  mi||ht  be  some  mes- 
senger sent  afler  him,  with  farther 
directions  from  the  king,  he  drew  in 
his  rein,  and  suffered  him  to  ride  up. 

*•  Ha,  Captain  BareooHl**  he  ex- 
eUdmed,  as  soon  as  the  other  came 
near,  "  Is  anything  the  matter — have 
you  any  message  from  his  Majesty  ?" 

'*  None,  my  lord,"  replied  Barecolt; 
"  but  having  neard  of  your  expedition, 
with  a  hint  Uiat#  as  I  had  aooompanied 

?rou  before,  I  might  do  so  again,  I 
ost  no  time  in  following — but  I  was 
obliged  to  stop  awhile,  to  change  my 
dress,  and  put  on  Captain  Jersval." 

"  This  is  very  rash  !"  said  the  earl, 
after  a  moment's  thought,  "  very  rash 
indeed,  my  good  friend.  Vou  have 
been  seen  by  so  many  in  your  own 
character,  that  you  have  no  dumce  of 
remaining  undiscovered.  ** 


"  Nor  your  lordship  cither,**  an* 

swered  Barecolt. 

**  You  do  not  understand  the  matter 
you  speak  of,  sir,"  replied  the  earl, 
*'  even  if  I  am  discovered.  It  may 
affect  my  personal  safety,  but  not  the 
king's  service ;  whereas,  if  you  are 
recognized  ixn  one  of  his  Majesty's 
officers,  in  my  comuany,  it  may  en- 
tirely frustrate  the  oojects  of  my  jour- 
ney. You  forget,  sir,  that  the  remains 
of  Captain  Batten's  troop  are  in  UuUt 

and  " 

The  remidns  of  Captain  Batten'k 
troop  are  at  Boston,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered Barecolt.  *'  So  much  have  I 
learned  in  Beverley.  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham  would  nut  receive  them,  saying 
that  he  had  no  need  of  eavahry,  ana 
that,  threatened  as  he  was  with  degc^ 
they  would  but  eat  up  his  provisions. 
1  know  my  phiz  is  a  remarkable  phiz  ; 
but  YOU  forget,  that  the  beauty  thereof 
has  been  spoiled  by  this  accursed  cut 
over  the  nose  ;  and  besides,  the  very 
object  of  my  going  is  to  make  a  formal 
comulaint  to  Sir  John  liotham,  of  the 
conduct  of  Captain  B*tten,  in  attack* 
log  me,  and  my  friends — amongst 
whom  1  shall  take  Mtfe  not  to  speoQf 
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your  lorAaWp — and  against  one  cornet 
Stnmpborougby  for  stoppiofif  me.  Do 
MfcfNff,  my  lord»  bafttbk  I  tHll  Cfxtri- 
m>tt|B<ilf  md  if ^onlMite any  quahM 
about  taVing  me  with  joa,  why,  I  can 
ea^ly  go  in  at  another  g^te,  and  be 
ready  to  help  you  at  anj  motnent.** 

«W«II,         will  gee,**  aatwcred 
Lord  Beverley,  "  we  will  see.    I  will 
think  over  it  bv  the  wav  :"  and,  enter- 
log  into  conversation  with  his  compa- 
wM/bf  1m  w9m  OB.   "tile  TffkNiiMib- 
jaels  dbeusted  hetween  the  noble  «irt 
and  our  renowned   friend,  perhaps, 
might  not  be  very  interesting  to  the 
reader — for,  although  the  dauntleiis 
captain  aft  wkMS  timet  spproMhed 
tlM  ■alj^wt  of  tltoie  wonderful  and 
TOrpa«<«ing  exploits  which  he  had  per- 
formeti  during  precedii^  periods  of 
his  hntory,  and  tlM  mitnl  of  whieh 
cmM  not  fisflto  «jtoite  the  admiratkm 
and  attention  of  any  one  possesj^tng 
common  powers  of  imagination — yet, 
bU  cruel  companion  harshly  checked 
Um  \m  all  toeh  digreiiloBB»  cad  ftireed 
Ilia  to  confine  his  narrative  to  the 
precise  sorts  and  kinds  of  information 
which  he  himself  desired  to  obtain. 
Thus  we  fthall  pasa  over  all  that  took 
plaee  tfll  the  two  gentlemen  approached 
wttlun  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
town  of  Hull,  w  hen  they  perceived  a 
small  body  of  cavalry^  apparently  re- 
eoaaoHflo^  thoplaoe* 

'*  Let  us  spur  on  as  fast  as  possible^ 
my  lord,"  said  Captain  Barccolt,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  this  little  force. 

But  the  earl,  who  had,  by  this  time, 
demmlBed  thai  H  mlgbt  be  as  well 
that  the  worthy  captain  should  enter 
the  town  with  him,  though  apparently 
only  as  a  chance  companion  of  the 
waj ;  and  who,  moreover*  judged  at 
OM  that  the  hodj  whioh  they  saw  wii 
merclv  a  party  of  the  king's  troOM 
eaamining  the  fortifications  of  Hull, 
relied  in  a  quiet  tone,  *'  There  is  no 
need  for  in?  soefa  speed,  mf  good  tfar. 
Those  are  friends." 

*«  The  more  reason,  njy  lord,  why 
we  should  seem  to  think  them  enemies," 
rq>lied  Captain  Barooollt  who  never 
neglseted  any  ofiportanityof  a  ruse. 

**  Vou  arc  right,  you  are  right, 
captain,"  replied  the  earl,  "and  are 
indeed,  a  great  roaster  of  stratagems." 

Hms  saying,  be  spurred  his  horse 
lile  a  gallof>»  and  at  that  pace  purstMd 
}m  wav  towarda  the  gates.  The  na- 
t«al  jiropfwfilj  whieh  every  oreatnre 


has  to  follow  another  who  runs  away 
from  it,  caused  half>a-doaen  of  the 
eavaliers  to  gallop  after  the  two  mpa- 
MBl  fagitives ;  but  the  earl  ind  Ills 

companion  had  a  start  of  some  dis- 
tance, and  when  they  arrived  at  the 
were  about  two  hundred  yards 
their  fnirsMrs.  The  whole  of 
this  proceeding  was  seen  from  the 
walls,  upon  which  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  citixens  were  assembled ; 
and  a  ftw  mnikel-shoti  were  fired 
upon  the  partj  of  cavaliers,  as  soon  as 
the  two  gentlemen  were  under  cover. 
The  fire  did  not  injure  any  one,  indeed ; 
but  it  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the 
eharfng  party  to  hah,  and  retreat  verv 

rdily,  and  the  gates  being  opened, 
Earl  of  Beverley  rode  in,  followed 
bj  Barecolt,  with  their  horses  panting 
fipom  the  quick  pace  at  wbioh  they  baa 
oome. 

All  these  circumstances  were  suffi- 
cient indications  of  hostility  towards 
the  royalist  party,  to  satisfy  Uie  officers 
of  the  trsin4iands  at  the  gates ;  and 
with  very  slight  inspection  of  their 
passes,  the  earl  and  his  companion 
were  suffered  to  ride  on  into  the  town ; 
but  separating  from  his  noble  com- 
panion at  the  corner  of  the  toit  street. 
Captain  Barecolt  rode  away  towards 
the  Swan,  with  instructions  from  the 
earl  to  seek  out  Mr.  O'Donnel,  and  to 
make  arrangwnonts  with  him  Ihr  a 
meeting  on  the  following  day. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  earl  rode  on 
towards  the  house  of  the  governor, 
and  dismounting  in  the  court,  demanded 
with  a  foreign  accent,  ai  befbre^  to 
speak  with  Sir  John  Hotham.  The 
personage  to  whom  he  addressed  him- 
self was  one  of  the  serving  men  of  that 
day,  known  by  the  general  term  of 
Uaa^bottles,  but  mimrtunately,  as  it 
turned  out,  he  was  attached  to  the 
person  of  Colonel  Hotham,  and  car- 
ried the  earl's  message  to  him  imme- 
dhrtdyf  without  any  oomnranleation 
with  the  governor. 

After  Lord  Beverley  had  been  kept 
waiting  about  five  minutes  in  a  hall, 
wldle  several  persons  passed  to  and  fro, 
and  examined  him  more  cmrionsly  than 
was  at  all  pleasant  to  him,  the  serving 
man  re-appeared,  saying,  "  Be  so  good 
as  to  follow  me,  sir ;"  and  led  tlie  young 
neUeman  tb^ongb  several  long  pas- 
Sllges,  to  a  small  gloomy  room  on  the 

Sound  floor,  where  he  found  Colonel 
otham  standing  by  a  table,  with  bis 
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brow  heKTi,  and  his  ejes  bent  upon 
the  door.  Heinelinedhia  headilightly 
at  the  earl  entered,  and  said*  vinont 
asking  him  to  be  seated,  "  Be  so  good, 
sir,  as  to  explain  your  business  to  me. 
Sir  John  Hotham,  my  father,  is  too 
Dl  to  receive  you ;  and  I  am  entrusted 
with  his  ftmoooDS  dnrtiMr  his  iodbpo- 

•a*  tS 

sition. 

**  Your  pardon,  sir»"  replied  the 
earl  cafanlj,  though  the  meetiqg  was 
hyno  means  satisfactory  to  hiiii»  and  he 

remarked  that  the  serving  man  re- 
mained at  the  door,  while  the  tramp  of 
feet  was  heard  in  the  passage  beyond. 
**  My  business  is  with  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham alone,  and  if  he  be  ill,  I  most 
wait  till  he  has  recovered,  for  I  can 
commanicate  with  no  one  but  himself." 

^  Yon  refiise  then?"  rejoined  Colonel 
Hotham,  with  a  heavy  firown  and  a 
sharp  tone — "  you  refuse  ?  If  so»  I 
shall  know  what  to  suppose.'* 

"  Really,  sir,  I  know  not  what  you 
may  thbfc  lit  to  suppose,**  answered 
Lord  Beverly;  ''but  very  straight* 
forwardly  and  simply  I  do  refuse  to 
communicate  business  concerning  Sir 
John  Hotham  to  anyone  but  himself." 

**  ThmOf  sir,  it  is  clear  you  came 
hither  as  a  spy,"  said  Colonel  HothaiQt 
•'and  shall  be  dealt  with  as  such." 

**  The  Earl  of  Beverlev  smiled,  and 
prodocing  the  pass  be  had  reoeived 
from  tlie  governor  of  Hull,  put  it  ia 
the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  officer, 
Myingf  **  That  mistake  is  easily  cor- 
rected. Here  is  my  pass  in  due  form, 
under  your  father's  hand  and  seal.'* 

Colonel  Hotham  gazed  at  it  with 
an  angry  look  ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  doi»r  by  which  the  young 
nobleman  bad  been  introdaeed  opened, 
and  a  party  of  four  or  five  of  the 
train-bands  entered,  with  a  prisoner 
between  the  two  foremost.  Lord  Be- 
verly turned  round  at  the  noise  of 
their  ftet,  and,  SfHsewhat  to  his  con- 
sternation, beheld  in  the  captive  no 
other  than  good  Diggory  Falgate. 
Had  it  been  Barecolt,  he  would  have 
counted  upon  bis  wit  and  discretioD, 
but  the  poor  painter  had  displayed  00 
traits,  during  the  earl's  short  journey 
with  liiiii,  which  could  at  all  ri'-assuro 
him,  and  he  expected  every  moment 
to  hear  him  claim  his  aoqnaintaaee. 
But  Falgate  showed  better  lodgment 
than  was  expected  ;  and  Colonel  Ho- 
tham, after  staring  at  the  pass  for  a 
amnaiit  or  two,  with  a  good  deal  of 


[July, 

heat  but  some  indecision  in  his  coun- 
tenance, suddenly  seemed  to  take  his 
resolutioo,  and  tore  the  paper  in 

pieces,  saying — 

"  This  is  all  folly  and  nonsense.  A 
pass  under  a  feigned  name  is  invalid." 

*<Sir,  you  have  committed  an  act 
of  gross  injustice!"  exclaimed  the 
earl,  indignantly ;  ''  and  some  day, 
sooner  than  you  think,  you  may  have 
to  answer  for  it.** 

Indeed  r  cried  the  parliamenta- 
rian, with  a  sneer.  "  Well,  sir,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  answer  for  niy  acts 
when  needful.  See  that  you  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  for  yours  by  to-mor- 
row morning.  Let  loose  that  fellow !" 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  guard. 
«I  can  find  nothing  against  him :  he 
is  a  dtlsen  it  seems.  And  convey 
this  worthy  psrsoii  to  the  strong 
room.  Put  a  sentry  over  him ;  and 
send  Captain  Mardun  tu  me.— -Talce 
him  away,  take  him  away." 

<«And  what  are  we  to  do  with 
this  un  ?"  asked  oat  of  the  soldiers. 

"  Let  him  loose,  fool  !*'  replied 
Colonel  Hotham,  waving  his  hand,  and 
the  earl  was  removed  in  custody  of 
the  party,  givmg  a  significant  glance 
to  Falgate  as  he  passed.  The  painter 
returned  it,  but  said  nothing ;  and 
Lord  Beverley  was  led  along  tu  a  small 
dose  room,  with  one  hi^h,  grated 
window*  where  the  heavy  iron-plated 
door  was  dosed  190a  him*  lookai  and 
barred. 

The  earl  seated  himself  on  the  only 
stool,  rested  his  elbow  on  the  tdble, 

and  his  head  upon  his  hand,  while  the 
struggle  between  strong  resolution  and 
painful  anticipations  went  on  in  his 
mind  for  nearly  hdf  an  hour.  His 
was  a  heart  not  easily  daunted — well 
fitted  by  high  principles,  and  a  calm 
and  equal  temper,  to  endure  the 
rougher  and  more  painful  things  of 
life,  and  to  encounter  the  perils  and 
disasters  of  a  troublous  epoch,  better 
than  lighter  and  ^ayer  characters  and 
less  thoughtful  mmds.  Neverthel^, 
he  could  not  but  ftel  the  bitter  disap. 
pointment  which  but  too  frequently 
follows  on  the  indulgence  of  bright 
and  high  hopes  in  this,  our  earthly 
career.  Ho  almost  blamed  himself 
for  the  joyful  dreams  whiefa  be  had 
suffered  to  rest  in  his  imagination 
while  standing  with  sweet  Annie  Wal- 
ton at  the  window  of  the  house  iu 
Beverley ;  and  his  thoughts  ran  back 
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from  those  dear  moments  into  earlier 
dap,  recalling  every  bright  spot  in 
fbepMt;  tlunkiog  of  enjoyments  gone 
•ad  fleasures  led  awaj»  wiu  a 
deep  and  sad  consciousness  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  every  earthly 
good.  ^lemory  is  the  true  "  Old 
Mortality  "  of  the  heart— wandering 
sadly  through  the  scenes  of  the  past, 
and  refreshing  the  tombetonee  of  joye 
gone  for  ever. 

At  ha  tinu  sat,  the  light  began  to 
Ihde  away  and  night  to  fall  over  the 
eartli  ;  but  ere  it  was  quite  dark  he 
heard  footste{*H  without,  and  a  voice 
ing  low  to  the  guard  at  his  door, 
oonversation  eeaaed»  bat  there 
was  no  noise  of  receding  steps,  and 
the  earl  thought,  "  They  are  watching 
how  I  bear  lU  They  shall  know  no- 
thing from  that.  I  will  sins and 
folding  his  arms  upon  his  chest,  be 
raij^ed  his  eyes  to  the  faint  spot  of 
light  that  still  appeared  through  the 
h^h  window,  and  sang,  to  a  plaintive 
air  of  the  time,  some  Ihies  composed 
towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  reign, 
perhaps  by  .<^ome  victim  to  the  coarse 
tyranny  of  James  I. 


SOMC. 

I^ite'.s  brighter  part  has  passed  away; 
The  darii  renaios  beUad: 

The  autumn  hrown  rests  on  the  earth} 
Loud  howls  the  wintry  wind. 

But  steadfast  hope  and  faith  slacera 
Shall  still  afford  their  light ; 

lYhile  these  remain,  this  mortal  gloom 
Cannot  be  wholly  night. 

The  summer  flowers  that  once  were  here 

HaTe  (kded  from  the  eye  \ 
The  merle  has  ceased  to  cheer  the  sluds^ 

The  lark  to  wake  the  sky. 

Green  leaves  hare  lUlen  firem  the  trees. 

Dark  clouds  are  overhead, 
And  withered  things,  beneath  my  feet, 
Bnstle  where'er!  tread. 

But  yet  I  know  there  is  a  land, 
Where  all  that's  lost  on  earth 

Revives,  to  blossom  and  to  bloom 
With  undecajhig  bfarth. 

Thus  steadfast  hope  and  faith  sincere 

Shall  still  alford  me  light. 
Till  other  suns  shall  dissipate 

The  gloom  of  mortal  night. 


ciurTBa  xxxTX. 


Wntu  mich  misadventures  had  been 

the  lot  of  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  Captain 
Barecolt  had  ridden  on  unopposed  and 
peaceablyto  the  little  inn  called  the 
Swan.  He  was  in  some  apprehemioBy 
indeed,  lest  he  should  encounter 
worthy  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  at 
the  house  of  good  Mrs.  White ;  but  he 
held  a  mind  prepared  to  meet  any 
emergency,  and  thertfere  woald  not 
be  turned  from  his  course  by  the  fear 
of  **  any  Dry  that  ever  yet  was  born." 
Al%bting  then  at  the  door,  he  threw 
the  rdn  of  Ins  horse  over  a  hook  pvo- 
▼idsd  Ibr  that  especial  purpose,  and 
then  mounting  the  steps,  looked  in 
through  the  panes  of  glass  in  the 
door,  which,  to  say  the  tmthy  aflbrded 
hfan  no  Tory  dear  insight  hito  the  pos- 
sage  l>eTond,  as  each  separate  square, 
l>eing  blown  in  a  somewhat  rudo 
iashion^  was  furnished  with  a  thick 
green  knot  or  bump  in  the  oentre, 
wUdi  greatly  impedod  the  vieir*  All 
seemed  clear,  however,  and  marvel- 
loiL«ly  silent ;  and  after  having  carried 
lus  inspection  as  far  as  he  judged  ne« 


oessary,  tlie  renomMd  eaptab  opened 

the  door,  and  walked  in.  As  soon  as 
he  did  so,  he  perceived  the  good  land- 
lady seated  in  her  little  glass-case, 
alone,  and  bnsily  engaged  in  hemming 
a  wimple  for  her  own  proper  person. 
She  raised  her  eyes  as  usual  at  the 
sound  of  the  opening  door,  and  her  face 
lighted  up  at  the  s^ht  of  the  long 
Ihnbs  that  presented  themselves,  in  a 
manner  which  showed  the  illustrious 
commander  that  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended.  Approaching  then  with 
a  gaHant  air.  Captain  Bveeolt  on* 
ceremoniously  entered  the  parlour 
and  saluted  the  fair  hostess,  who  ex- 
pressed herself  right  glad  to  see  himt 
asking  him  a  thonsand  questions  about 
''tho  dear  jonng  lady,  and  her  adveiu 
tures  on  the  road." 

"  All  in  good  time,  Mrs.  White- 
all  in  good  time,"  answered  Captain 
Barecolt.  To  night,  God  wiiluig» 
I  will  give  you  a  true  and  particular  ac- 
count of  all  that  has  happened  since  last 
we  met ;  but  now  I  have  other  things  to 
think  Inthafraftplace,mymovlli 
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18  as  dry  as  a  sick  dog's  nose,  and  I 
would  fain  have  a  choppin  of  some- 
thing  to  moMten  it.** 

"That  you  shall,  cajitain,  In  a 
minute,"  answered  the  landlady.  '*  You 
look  dusty  and  tired,  as  if  you  had 
rMden  hard." 

"  And  so  I  aro,  sweet  hostess,"  an- 
swered Barecolt ;  ".and  the  dust  is 
not  more  on  niy  trarments  than  be- 
tween my  teeth.  My  tongue  is  as 
panhsd  as  a  bowl  of  split  peas.  Do 
yon  not  hear  it  rattle  ?  But  do  not 
go  yourself  for  the  wine,  Mrs.  White. 
Transfer  that  function  tu  one  of  your 
nymphs,  and  listen  to  me.** 

••lia,  captain,  I  have  no  nymphs," 
answered  the  landlady,  h!\lf  offended  ; 
but  her  hero  waved  his  hand,  sayine — 

**  Well,  your  maidens  then,  Mrs. 
White.  Gall  Sally,  and  then  am  wer 
me  two  or  three  questions  j  bat  first 
send  some  one  to  stable  mv  horse, 
which  is  at  the  door,  and  being  a 
modest  beast,  may  as  wdl  be  removed 
IVom  the  lewd  gase  of  the  townsfolk." 

All  was  performed  accordincr  to  his 
command  ;  and  when  Mrs.  White  re- 
turned. Captain  Hanciilt  proceeded, 
after  a  deep  draught,  without  libation, 
to  put  his  questions. 

*•  First  and  foremost,  Mrs.  White," 
be  said,  "  what  of  old  Dry  ?" 

"  Lord,  sir,  be  is  up  stairs,  sick  in 
M,*'refplied  Mrs.  White. 

"  There  let  him  lie,  and  be  the  l)ed 
on  him,  white-livered  renegade,"  cried 
Captain  Barecolt.  "  Then  he  did  not 
diseoTer  that  yon  had  aided  and  abetted 
•in  the  escape  of  our  fm  demoiselle." 

"  Oh,  not  a  whit,"  replied  the 
landlady.  "  He  was  in  a  mighty  rage, 
to  be  sure,  at  first ;  and  he  had  search 
made,  and  a  great  foss ;  bnt  it  all 
ended  in  nothing ;  and  I  managed 
slily,  pretending  to  help  with  all  my 
miaht;  .so  that  he  grew  quite  fond 
Mid  IbmiKar — tiie  nasty  old  worm. 
I!ow5omever,  he  went  out  of  the  gates 
one  day,  leaving  all  his  things  here  ; 
and  what  happened  I  don't  know  ;  l>ut 
be  came  back  the  next  morning  as 
dellind  as  dirty-lbohing  asamixeii» 
and  took  to  bis  ImmI  dlnody,  and  has 

had  a  doctor  at  him  ever  since.  1 
think  something  must  have  frightened 
Mm  sadly,  for  h«  has  been  whining 
and  praying  ever  tiineo  ;  and  the  doc- 
tor 5.iid*  he  b.nd  had  a  tavn;  b«t  he  is 

much  bLtt«'r  to-dav.** 
««  So  far  so  weU^  Mrs.  White,"  said 


Barecolt ;  but  we  must  now  look  to 
other  misters.  Do  yon  know  aufht 
about  Mr.  0*I>onnel  ?  for,  if  possible^ 

I  roust  see  him  to-night." 

"  I  should  think  you  would  find 
him,  sir,"  answered  the  hostess,  for 
he  keeps  UmseV  a  great  deal  at  Immim 
just  now.  These  are  sad  times  in 
Hull,  sir.  There  is  great  suspicion 
about ;  and  every  one  whom  they 
fancy  to  be  what  they  call  a  malignant, 
is  pointed  at»  and  watohed  night  and 
day ;  and  even  a  poor  widow  woman 
like  me,  they  cannot  help  looking  after, 
as  if  I  were  a  regiment  of  soldiers  ;  so 
thai  ensfomers  are  afraid  to  come.'* 

"  Well,  what  of  O'Donnel,  what  of 
O'Donnel  ?"  demanded  (Captain  Bare- 
colt. What  has  this  to  do  with  hini» 
my  good  hostess  ?" 

"  Why,  bless  yon,  captahs,  doB*t 
you  know  that  people  say  he  is  a 
papist?"  exclaimed  Mrs,  White;  "and 
so  they  are  likely  to  be  more  sharj> 
npon  him  Aan  any  one  else— that  is 
to  say,  not  the  governor,  who  is  very 
fond  of  him  people  say,  because  he 
supplies  him  with  Dantzic  and  other 
strung  waters  better  than  he  can  get 
at  home ;  bat,  since  Sir  John  has  been 
ill  of  the  gout,  the  coImulI,  his  son» 
rules  every  thing  here  in  Hull ;  and  a 
hard  rule  is  his  for  every  one  but 
roundheads.  They  may  do  as  they 
like ;  some  men  may  lie  in  bed  and 
sleep,  whilst  others  mnst  get  n^  early 

in  tlie  morning." 

All  this  was  news  to  Captain  Bara- 
ooK,  and  news  of  a  Terr  mpleaeaat 

chsracter,  which  made  aim  ponder 

deeply  for  several  minutes.  Being  of 
an  active  and  inquiring  turn  of  njind, 
he  had  not  left  his  leisure  time  unem- 
ployed since  he  quitted  Hnll;  and  partly 
by  no  very  definite  bints,  sewn  togetfier 
by  surmises,  and  partly  by  open  avowals 
and  accidental  conversations,  he  had 
been  led  to  the  eonelnnon  that  some 
vary  intimate  cominunicatir>n  had  been 
opened  between  Sir  .John  Hotham  and 
the  Earl  of  Beverley,  which  the  illness 
of  the  former  and  the  new  state  of 
things  in  the  town  ndght  sadly  da- 
range.  He  longed  eagerly  to  gain 
some  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  noble  fellow-traveller  ;  and  though 
he  had  a  snfReient  portion  of  the  free 
companion  in  his  caaraeter  to  act 
his  own  jud.MTient,  with  very  little  de- 
ference  for  the  commands  he  received, 
when  it  suited  his  own  purpose,  yet  he 
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Ittd  also  sufficient  of  the  old  soldier  in 
him  to  obey  orders  punctually  when  he 
could  do  no  better.    He  therefore  re- 
talffldto  Mi  oat  for  ODonnel*!  hooae 
at  OMsa^  though  be  could  not  bring  his 
mind  to  do  ?o  without  draining,'  an- 
other can  ;  and  while  the  wortliy  land- 
lady went  to  draw  it  with  her  own  fair 
haadit  he  aat  pondering  over  what 
was  to  be  done  next*  with  no  incon- 
siderable mispnvintrs  in  regard  to  the 
termination  of  their  expedition.  At 
one  time,  indeed,  he  thought  of  cutting 
file  whole  matter  very  short,  walking  to 
tlic  governor's  house,  demanding  to  see 
Colonel  Hotham,  running  him  throutrh 
the  body  with  his  toledo,  and,  with  the 
lietance  of  the  more  loyal  inhabi- 
tants* taking  posaeseion  of  the  town  in 
the  kincr's  name.    It  seemed  to  the 
eyes  of  imagination  an  exploit  worthy 
of  a  Barecolt ;  but  reflection  sug- 
gcated  to  him  various  little  objections^ 
which  made  him  abandrm  Ins  scheme, 
though  he  did  it  with  reluctance.  The 
vision  of  becoming  governor  of  Hull — 
apoetwhieh ticking,  he  thought,  ooald 
never  refuse  to  grant  him  if  he  took 
the  city  with  his  own  right  hand — was 
just  fading  away  from  his  mind,  when 
tile  outer  door  of  the  inn  was  thrown 
veheaaently  open,  and  some  one  en- 
tved  the  passage  with  a  quick  and 
i^tated  step.  Captain  Barecolt  looked 
np,  and    gazed    forth   from  Mrs. 
White's  glass-case,  at  the  same  thne 
hjing  his  liand  upon  his  sword,  for  he 
was  full  of  desperate  and  sanguinary 
thoi^hts.      In  a  moment,  however, 
hts  countenance  lighted  up,  and  ex- 
daiming,  <'  Ah,  Diggorv  Falgate  1  ho- 
aeet  Diggory  Falgate  I  Something  may 
perhaps   ho  done   now'.     His  know- 
ledge  of  the  |ilace  and  the  people  may 
Md  us  at  this  pinch  ;  and  my  hand 
AaD  exeeote  what  his  information 
ai^ggeetS  ;**  he  opened  the  door,  and 
went  out  to  meet  the  [)oor  painter, 
•■teadii^  his  hand  tu  him  in  friendly 
gdse. 

Digvory  Fal^prte  itarted  back,  as  if 
he  had  seen  an  apparition,  but  the 
next  moment  grasped  Barecolt's  hand* 
and  exclaimed,   

«Tfaia  is  IndcT*  hideedl  Who 
wonld  have  thought  to  see  you  here, 
capfafn?  But  listen  to  me.  I  have 
gut  a  i»tory  to  tell  you  that  will  make 
your  hairs  sta.nd  on  end.  Two*  in- 
dud;  but  oBo  firat*  fcr  tiiat  piomei* 


and  if  something  is  not  done  immedi> 
ately,  the  earl  is  a  dead  man." 

**  What  earl?"  demanded  Barecolt* 
in  horror  and  consternation. 

"  Why,  our  earl,  to  be  sure,"  re- 
plied Falgate,  walking  on  into  Mrs. 
White's  sanctum  sanctorum.  "  The 
Earl  of  Beverley,  no  other ;  and  that 
Saracen  of  a  colonel  will  have  him 
shot  to-morrow  morning,  as  sure  as 
I'm  a  living  man,  if  something  ia  not 
done  to-night  to  prevent  it. 

-  ni  cut  his  throat  first,"  replied 
Barecolt,  half  drawing  hie  iword. 
"  But  he  dare  not,  he  dare  not*  Master 
Falgate. — 'Tis  all  nonsense." 

**  He  shot  two  men  yesterday  morn- 
ing by  the  water-side***  replied  Fal- 
gate.   "  Didn't  he,  Mrs.  WWte?*' 

The  latter  words  were  addressed  to 
the  worthy  landlady,  just  as  she  re- 
turned with  a  fresh  choppin ;  and  while 
Captain  Barecolt  drained  it  down  at 
one  single  indignant  draught,  she 
confirmed  the  poor  painter's  aeooonl* 
saying— 

«  Ay,  that  he  did,  the  blood-thinrtr 
hmte*  and  better  men  than  himself* 

too." 

**  What's  to  be  done  now  ?"  cried 
Barecolt.  "  The  only  way  will  be,  to 
go  and  pnt  him  to  death  at  once." 

*'  You  will  only  get  yourself  killed* 
and  do  no  good,"  cried  the  painter 
and  landlady  together  ;  and  then  Fal- 
gate proceeding  alone,  went  on  to  add, 
*<  There  is  but  one  way  to  help  the 
noMu  lord,  captain,  if  we  can  but 
arrive  at  it,  and  that  is,  to  get  some 
one  to  tell  Sir  John  Hotham  himself. 
He*d  never  suffer  all  (his  to  go  eo* 
if  he  knew  it ;  and  it  is  only  mnoe  he 
fell  ill  the  day  hefore  yesterday  morn- 
ing that  hia  son  has  dared  to  go 
on  so.** 

"I'll write  hunanote,"  said  Bare- 
colt. 

"  Phoo !  that  will  never  do,"  replied 
the  painter,  **  unlessyou  can  get  some 
one  to  deKver  it  to  Sir  John  htmself.** 

"  I  am  talking  without  guide,  in- 
deed," said  the  gallant  captain,  who 
began  to  feel  that  his  nonsense 
was  a  little  too  gross  even  for  the  in- 
tellects of  the  landlady  and  the  punter. 
"1  do  not  yet  know  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances. Pray,  Master  Falgate, 
have  the  goodness  to  relate  all  vou 
know*  and  how /on  know  it;  and  then 
I  wUl  decide  vfon  my  ylaa  from  the 
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intelligence  I  receive.  Be  so  good  as 
to  avoid  suporflaous  |»«rtieaun«  and 

yet,  be  sufficiently  minute  in  your  de- 
tail^ to  afford  me  a  diftlinct  knowle^go 
of  the  facts." 

And  assuming  a  grave  and  wnten- 
tiotts  look  of  wiadom,  he  sat  with  his 
hands  folded  upon  his  knees,  \\\\\\e 
Dipgory  Falcrate  went  on  to  inform  his 
auditors  that  he  had  been  arrested  while 
entering  the  town  three  days  before, 
and  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  body  of 
the  train-bands,  with  some  of  whom 
he  was  personally  acquainted  and  on 
very  friendly  terms.  He  had  remained 
in  terror  of  his  life  under  th^  guard 
till  that  evening,  receiving'  accounts 
from  time  to  time  of  the  wrath  and 
furv  which  Colonel  llotbam  was  ex- 
ercuinff  upon  the  unfortunate  eava- 
liers  of  the  place,  (^i^d  employing  all 
the  interest  he  could  make  to  obtain 
his  own  liberation.  That  afternoon 
he  had  been  brought  in,  he  said,  not 
knowing  whether  the  next  word  was 
to  bfl^  we  or  deiuUi,  when,  to  his  sur- 
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prise  and  grief,  he  beheld  the  earl  in 
the  presence  ef  the  governor's  son. 
He  then  related  all  the  particulars 
which  lie  had  witnessed,  a!id  a  new 
consultation  took  place,  which  bade 
fidr  to  have  no  end,  when  suddenly  the 
worthy  hostess  exclaimed— 

"  Mr.  O'Donnel's  the  man.  He 
can  do  ii.  He  can  do  it,  1  tell  you, 
when  no  one  else  can." 

"Do  what?"  exclaimed  Captain 
Barecolt.  "  Prithee,  my  excellent 
lady,  w  hat  can  he  do  ?*' 

"  Why,  get  in  to  speak  with  Sir 
John  Hotham,"  rejoined  the  worthy 
landlady,  **  and  tell  him  all  about  it." 

"  Then,  as  I  said  bctore,"  exclaimed 
the  renowned  cajitain,  "  I  will  go  to 
him  this  minute.  Come  along,  Fal- 
gate,  yon  shall  go  with  me;  for  there's 
no  time  to  be  lost." 

"  That  thi'i  e  isn't,"  replied  Diggory 
Falgatc.    '*  1  lu  your  man,  captain." 

And  away  they  went,  begging  Mrs. 
White  not  to  go  to  bed  till  they  re- 
tamed. 


CHAPTBE  XL. 


It  was  nearly  dxtrk  when  the  renowned 
Captain  Barecolt  and  Diggory  Fal- 
cate issued  forth  into  the  streets  of 
Hal],  and  silence  and  wellpn^h  soU- 
tude  had  fallen  over  the  town,  for  the 
people  of  that  good  city  were  ever  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  hour  of  sup- 
per, which  was  now  approaching.  Cap- 
tain Bareedt  then  ventured  to  give 
his  companion  a  familiar  and  patron- 
ising slap  on  the  shoulder,  saying — 

**  Ah  1  Diggory  Falgate,  honest 
Biggory  Falgate,  I  never  thought  to 
see  thee  again  in  the  land  of  the 
llvinff." 

'*  I  certainly  thought,"  replied  the 
painter  in  a  grave  tone,  "  that  I  was 
on  the  high  road  to  the  land  of  the 
dead.  But  it  was  not  fair  of  you, 
captain,  upon  my  life,  to  leave  me 
outside,  in  the  hands  of  those  men. 
Whv,  they  talked  of  hanging  me  with- 
out benefit  of  clerffy*" 

"  Fair !"  cried  narecolt  indignantly. 
"  How  could  I  help  it,  Diggory  ?  Did 
I  not  work  more  wonders  uian  a  man 
to  save  all  of  the  party  ?  Did  I  not 
kill  six  roundheads  with  my  own  hand? 
Did  I  not  swim  the  moat,  open  the 
gates,  fight  in  the  front,  protect  the 
rear,  uil  the  ciptain,  disperse  tlw 


troopers,  and  eftVct  the  retreat  of  my 
party  with  the  loss  of  none  but  you, 
my  poor  old  Diggory  ?  What  could 
man  do  more  ?  Von  were  but  as  a 
cannon,  a  falconet,  a  saker,  which 
we  were  obliged  to  leave  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  ;  nor  was  it  discovered 
for  some  time  that  you  were  not  with 
us.  When  it  was  discovered,  too, 
what  did  1  do?  Did  1  not  issue  forth, 
and,  thinking  that  you  might  be  lying 
covered  with  honourable  wounds  in 
some  foul  ditch  by  the  road  side^  did 
I  not  search  for  you  for  miles  around 
the  field  of  battle  ?" 

"  No ;  did  you  though?"  said  Dip:gory 
Falgate.;*' Well,  that  was  kind,  captain. ' 

'*  Nay,  did  I  not  pursue  Uie  seardi 
till  after  midnight  ?"  continued  Bare- 
colt. "  Ask  Lord  Walton  ;  ask  the 
noble  earl!  But  now  that  i  have 
found  you,  worthy  Diggory,  I  would 
fain  hi  ar  how  you  contrived  tO  eSO^tO 
from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  You 
are  not  exactly  a  Samson,  Diggory, 
and  I  should  have  thought  they  would 
have  bound  you  with  hands  yon  eonid 
not  break." 

"Hush!"  said  the  paint«r,  «hefe 
is  some  one  coming.** 

The  person  who  approached  was 
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increly  a  labouring  man,  who  had  hocn 
detained  somewhat  late  at  his  work, 
and  he  peaaed  on  without  speaking ; 
hat  the  jpanae  thna  obtained  in  the 
conversation  between  Captain  Rare- 
colt  and  Diggory  Falgato  afforded  the 
latter  time  for  a  little  reliection.  It 
had  hecQ  hia  purpose  to  eomnranieate 
to  hia  eompanion  the  whole  of  his  ad- 
ventures, and  what  he  had  discovered 
in  the  church  on  the  hill ;  but  as  he 
pondered  the  matter,  this  design  was 
altered.  A  conviction  had  gradually 
impressed  itself  upon  his  mind  since 
first  he  hatl  become  acquainted  with  the 
grandiloquent  Captain  Barecolt,  that 
the  great  warrior  waa  in  tlie  liabit  of 
attributing  to  himself  the  actions  ai^ 
discoveries  of  others,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  taking  more  than  his  due  share  of 
credit  for  any  thing  in  which  he  had 
part ;  and  aa  Fakate  seidom  had  had 
an  opportwni^  ot  distinguishing  him- 
self in  a.ny  way,  excejjt  hy  painting 
strange  f^ces,  coats  of  arms,  or  wonder- 
fol  iteasts  upon  sign  boards,  he  wisely 
judged  that  it  would  be  expedient  not 
toletsHp  any  part  of  the  occasion  which, 
as  he  thought,  now  presented  itself. 

When  Captiun  Barecolt,  therefore, 
letomed  to  the  charge*  and  required 
a  detail  of  all  his  adventures,  Fal- 
gate  jrave  him  such  an  account  as 
was  jMjrfectly  satisfactory  to  his  in- 
terrc^ator,  and  which,  moreover,  had 
the  Mvantage  of  hmog  trae»  though 
(hat  very  important  item  in  the  Old 
Bailey  oath,  **  the  whole  truth,*'  was  not 
exactly  stated.  He  related  how  he 
liad  Ken  carried  off  hy  the  round- 
head party,  how  he  had  been  ques- 
tioned touching  the  gentleman  with 
whom  he  had  been  lately  consorting, 
how  he  bad  refused  stoutly  to  answer, 
aodhadhean  threatened  with  death, 
Ik)w  he  had  been  shut  up  in  the  old 
church,  and  left  there  under  a  crnard. 
There,  however,  the  minute  exactitude 
of  the  painter's  statement  halted,  and 
he  merely  added,  that  finding  the  door 
leading  from  the  church  into  the 
vaults  open,  he  had  escaped  by  that 
means  of  exit,  and  after  hiding  for 
some  time  in  die  ne^honrhood»  had 
heard  that  the  troop  which  had  taken 
bim,  had  been  sent  to  Boston,  upon 
which  he  ventured  to  return  to  Hull. 

For  his  faithful  disoretiun.  Captain 
Birecolt  beetowcd  upon  him  high 
commaodation,  declared  that  some 
daj  he  would  bo  n  great  many  if  he 


would  but  learn  to  ride,  and  offered 
to  be  himself  his  instructor  in  that 
elegant  art.  By  the  time  that  the 
praises  of  the  worthy  officer  came  to 
an  end,  however,  they  were  approach- 
ing the  out-of-the-way  spot  at  which 
the  dwelling  of  Mr.  O'Donnel  was 
situated  $  hut,  in  attempting  to  ap- 

{>roach  the  water  side,  they  were  turned 
)ack  by  a  sentinel,  who,  on  being 
asked  how  they  were  to  get  to  the 
house  they  wanted  to  visit,  replied, they 
must  go  to  the  baclcdoor,  if  it  had  one. 

Luckily  Diggory  Falgate  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  street  in  which  that 
back  door  was  situated,  and  to  it  they 
aooor^ngly  went,  pulled  the  ring  of 
a  bell,  and  produced  the  slow  appear* 
nnce  of  the  tidy  old  -woman  whom 
Barecolt  had  seen  before.  In  reply  to 
bis  inquiries  for  Mr.  O'Donnel,  how- 
ev«r»oa  this  occasion  sheaaaertedholdly 
that  he  waa  out  $  hut  the  worthy  cap* 
tain,  whose  senses,  as  the  reader  knows, 
were  generally  on  the  alert,  finished 
the  sentence  for  her,  by  saying— 

"  Out  of  tobacco^  do  you  meant 
madam?  Good  faith,  if  he  smolces 
away  at  the  rate  ho  is  now  doing  in 
the  parlour,  he  may  well  consume  a 
quintal  in  a  aliort  space.  Go  in,  my 
good  ladr,  and  tell  him  that  a  gentle- 
man is  here  who  bears  him  news  of 
old  Sergeant  Neils  granddaughter." 

The  poor  woman  was  confounded  at 
the  wortliy  capuin's  quidmeasy  and^  too 
well  accustomed  to  the  vapour  of  to- 
bacco to  smell  it  herself,  could  not  divine 
how  the  visitor  had  discovered  that  her 
master  was  smolcingin  the  parlovnr,  un- 
less he  had  looked  through  a  crack  in  the 
window.  Without  more  ado,  then,  she 
retreated,  leaving  the  strangers  in  pos- 
session of  the  passage ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment after  O'Donnd's  head  was  thrust 
out  of  a  door  at  the  farther  eodt  taking 
a  Tiew  of  his  two  visitors. 

"  O,  come  in,  come  in,"  he  said  at 
length,  as  he  recognised  Barecolt. 
*«  Who  have  you  got  there  with  yon  ? 

Come  in  Ah,  painter,  is  that  you?** 

Without  replying  to  his  variou.s 
questions,  Barecolt  and  Falgate  walked 
on  into  his  little  room,  which  they 
Ibnnd  doudy  with  smoke,  while  a 
bnge  jug,  emitting  the  steam  of  hot 
water,  kept  company  with  a  large  bUick 
bottle,  with  the  cork  half  out,  which 
appiurently  contained  a  stronger  fluid. 
O'Donnel  shut  the  door  carefully,  and 
then  at  once  h^gan  to  interr^gato 
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Barecolt  in  regard  to  Arrah  NeO; 
asking  how  she  bad  ikred  on  the  jour- 
ney, whether  she  had  found  Lord 
Walton  and  his  sister^  and  where  she 

actual!^'  w.'is. 

During  the  progress  of  these  ques- 
tions, which  were  put  with  great  rapi- 
dity, Falgate  sat  silent,  hut  noted 
attentively  every  word  that  was  said, 
and  marked  the  name  of  Lord  VVaU 
tOD  particularly  in  bis  memory,  us 
apparently  t!ie  chief  friend  oi  the 
young  lady,  at  whose  escape  be  had 
assisted. 

"She  got  oft  well,  though  it  was 
through  a  hailstorm  of  dangerg,  Master 
O'Donnel,"  replied  H.u  ecolt,  ina(|uick, 
hurri('<l  torn  .  **  She  has  rejoined  Lord 
Walton  and  his  dister,  and  aha  it)  now 
in  Bererley.  Ask  no  more^questions 
at  present ;  but  listen,  and  you  shall 
have  further  information  concerning 
poor  Arrah  to-morrow,  God  willing. 
At  oresent  we  have  other  things  to 
ibink  of — husincKs  of  life  and  death* 
Master  O'Donnel." 

"  Ah,  devil  fly  away  with  it!"  cried 
the  Irishman.  "  That  is  always  the 
way.  Nothing  but  business  of  life  and 
death  now-a-days !  A  pliun  man  can't 
drive  a  plain  trade  quietly,  without 
b«ing  tea^d  about  business  of  life  and 
deatn.  But  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  I  tell  you  1  I  am  a  peaceable* 
well-disposed  man,  who  hate  sccrfts, 
and  alMuninate  business  of  life  and 
death.  There,  take  some  Geneva  and 
water  if  you  will.  It  is  better  than 
all  the  business  in  the  world.  Run 
and  get  some  drinking  cup9»  master 
pwnter." 

Falgate,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
in  the  bouse  before,  did  as  he  was  di- 
rected ;  and  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned,  O'Donnel  demanded, 

**  What  is  this  business  ?  One  can- 
not speak  before  your  companion.  He 
is  a  rattle>pated,  silly  fellow." 

"  \h\t  a  very  faii'jiful  uiu-,"  answered 
Barecolt,  doing  tiie  poor  painter  jus- 
tice ;  "and  this  affair  he  knows  all 
about  already.  But  the  matter  is 
shortly  this,  njy  good  friend,  a  noble 
gentleman  is  here  in  Hull,  having  bu- 
siness with  Sir  John  Hothaui,  and 
charged,  moreoyer*  by  Lord  Walton 
to  speak  with  you  concerning  Mistress 
Arrah  Neil.  lie  is  my  particular 
friend ;  and  while  he  went  on  to  the 
governor's  house,  I  went  to  the  Swan, 
requestei}  by  bim  to  aeo  yon*  and  fix 


a  meeting  for  to-morrow  morning. 
However;  when  he  arrives  at  Sir  Jomi 
Ilotham's,  he  finds  no  one  but  bit  fon 

— Sir  .lohn  being  very  ill  " 

"  Ah,  by   ,  here's  a  pretty  af- 
fair T  cried  O'Donnel.  ••Very  iU, 
Sir  John  is  not.  He  has  got  the  gout 
in  one  foot  and  both  hands,  and  is  as 
cross  lis  the  yards  of  a  ship  ;  hut  his 
son  takes  ail  upon  himself,  aod  a  base 
business  be  malces  of  it  What  more? 
what  more?'* 

"  Why  the  son  causes  this  noble 

?rentleuiatt  to  be  arrested  immediately 
or  a  spy*  tears  bis  pass  to  pieces*  wiU 
not  let  bim  see  the  governor*  and 
threatens  to  shoot  him  to-morrow 
moruinir." 

"  And  so  he  will  to  be  surel"  cried 
O'Donnel.  '<  But  what's  to  be  done  7 
How,  in  the  fii  iid's  nauu*,  can  I  help 
you?— I'll  not  nu'ddle  with  it !— Not 
a  whit  I  I  shall  get  shot  some  day 
myself*  if  I  don't  mind.** 

As  he  was  speaking,  Diggory  Fal- 
gate returned  with  two  drinking  cups  ; 
and  without  waiting  for  Barecolt's 
reply,  he  tapped  O'Donnel  on  the 
shoulder,  saying — 

**  I'll  tell  you  how  you  can  help  m, 
Ma.>ti  r  O'Dnnufl.  Nothing  so  easy  in 
liie  ;  and  no  danger  to  yourself  eithert 
though  you  are  not  a  fellow  to  fear  tbat» 
if  there  were.  All  that  is  wanted  istolet 
the  governor  know  what  is  going  on, 
and  he'll  soon  stop  the  colont  l's  tloiugs ; 
fur  the  puss  wa;>  in  his  own  hand* 
which  that  wild  beast  tore;  and  it  will 
be  an  eternal  blot  upon  his  honour- 
worse  than  a  black  bend  sinister  on 
the  shield  of  his  arms — if  any  harm 
happens  to  the  eai-1  after  giving  him 
that." 

*'  The  earl!"  said  O'Donnel.  •*  Oh, 
ho  !    He  is  an  earl,  is  he 

"  What  have  you  .said,  you  fool?" 
cried  Barecolt*  turning  angrily  upon 
Falgate  ;  but  the  painter,  though  he 
turned  somewhat  red,  put  the  best 
face  ho  could  upon  it,  saying, 

<*  Well,  it's  a  slip  of  the  tongue* 
captain ;  but  it  can't  be  hel|ied-— and 
vou  know  vi>u  can  trust  him.  ' 

"  Ay,  ay  !  ti  ust  me,  sure  enough,** 
answered  tiie  Irishman.  "  But  how 
am  I  to  do  anything  in  this?**  and 
leanitig  his  heati  upon  his  hand,  he 
niu>t'd,  wliilo  H;ir(C'-!t  mixed  himself 
sttme  Geneva  and  hot  water,  not  par- 
ticularly potent  of  the  latter ;  and 
Falgate  stood  gazing  at  the  master  of 
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the  ^Kmae,  m  if  vaitiog  for  Urn  to 

speak  further* 

"  rn  tell  you  what  you  can  rlo, 
Master  O'Dotmel,"  said  the  painter 
at  lea^tli,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
other's  arm  ;  '*  you  can  put  on  jour 
hat  and  cloak,  and  go  dunii  to  Sir 
John  llothain,  and  ask  to  .spwak  with 
him  fur  a  moment  about  his  &:out.  We 
konw  he  will  see  ron.  for  Mrs.  White 
told  ns  all  about  iL** 

"  And  if  you  have  a  snug  little  bot- 
tle of  cordial  waters  under  vour  arm, 
you  are  sure  to  get  in,"  adoed  Bare- 
colt.  Come»  come.  Master  O'DoJO- 
nel,  do  nut  hesitate.    There  is  no 

time  to  he  Inst," 

•*  On  my  life,  that's  a  j»i  etty  joke," 
cried  O'DonneU  starting  up, « that  I 
am  to  go  end  put      neck  in  peril  for 

a  man  I  never  saw  m  my  life.  I  tell 
YOU,  rU  have  uotliiuK  to  do  with  it. 
It's  a  had  ease ;  and  n  they  i^oot  huB| 
they  must.** 

In  vain,  to  all  appearance,  wore  tlie 
flo(jueiice  of  liarecolt,  and  tlie  ;irgu- 
ments  of  the  painter.  The  be^t  tlicy 
could  obtain  from  O'Donnel  was  % 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  reply  that  he 
would  )40  on  the  morrow — or  that — he 
wouid  see  about  it.  He  asked,  never- 
theless, a  number  of  questi<ms,  as  if 
he  felt  some  intcrt^t  in  the  atV.ilr, 
which,  for  near  half  an  hour,  had  tiie 
effect  of  inducing  his  two  viMtors  to 
believe  that  their  entreaties  would  ul- 
timately prove  effectual ;  but  at  len^ 
he  suddenly  turned  the  conversation 
to  another  suliject,  and  once  more  in- 
quired of  Arrali  Neil  ;  and  Barecolt, 
rising,  wished  him  good- night  in  n 
sullen  and  disapi  ointed  tcuic,  >aying, 
that,  a-«>  lip  woulil  hav«*  no  hainl  in  it, 
souie  one  i-!-;c  mu^t  be  found  who 
would  undertake  the  task  which  he 
declined. 

As  Soon  as  the  njighfy  caj)tain  is- 
sued forth  into  the  .-trcit,  however, 
he  hur.>t  into  a  laugh,  umch  to  Fal- 
gate's  surprise.  But  Barecolt  laughed 
again,  faying. 

He  will  d..  it,  Master  Fal-at.-!  Ik- 
will  do  it,  take  my  word  for  it.  He 
is  a  cunning  old  cliap,  that  Master 
O'Donnel,  and  he  will  not  let  us 
know  what  he  is  going  to  do;  but 
he'll  ;.o." 

**  I  ilon't  think  it,  Captain  Barecolt, 
I  don  t  think  it,'*  replied  Falgete, 
sadly;  "and  we  cannot  trui^t  the  goo' 
carl  s  sftfetj  to  such  a  chance." 


''I  dont  intend  to  tmst  to  anj 
dmee  at    all,   Di^^gory  Falgate»** 

answered  Barecolt,  m  one  of  his  su- 
preme tones.  "  You  do  not  suppose 
an  officer  of  my  experience  will  rest 
satisfied  without  clear  knowledge  of 
what  he  is  about.  Draw  back  with 
me.  Master  Falgate.  Go  you  under  tlie 
shadow  of  that  entr|,  where  you  can 
see  his  door  in  front.  I  will  post  my* 
self  by  that  penthouse,  where  1  com* 
mand  both  streets.  He  cannot  escape 
us  then,  and  we  will  give  him  twenty 
minutes.  But  if  he  comes  forth,  say 
not  a  wordy  move  not  a  finger ;  rest 
as  (]uiet  as  one  of  the  door  nails,  till 
he  has  gone  on,  and  then  come  •q4 
join  me." 

Net  fire  of  the  twenty  minutes 
which  CeptMn  Barecolt  had  allowe4 
for  the  i.sMiing  forth  of  Mr.  O'Don- 
nel had  elapsed,  wheu  the  door  of  liis 
house  opened.  Mid  a  tall  ti^ure  ap- 
peared, which,  turning  hack  its  head* 

said  aloud, 

"  Turn  the  lock,  Dorothy,"  and  then 
took  its  way  up  the  street,  without 
obsenring  cither  of  the  two  watehers. 

Diggory  Falgate  was  soon  by  Bar^ 
colt's  side,  antl  they  followed  together 
upon  the  steps  of  the  w  orthy  Irishman, 
till  they  saw  him  approach  the  gover- 
nor's house,  and  enter  the  court ;  after 
which  they  again  ensconced  themselves 
under  a  gateway,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  judging,  by  the  duration 
of  O'Donnel's  stay,  whether  he  was 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  Sir  JohB 
Hotham  or  not.  Ten  minutes,  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  half  an  hour  imsed, 
and  O'Donnel  not  having  appeared 
when  the  olock  struck  ten,  Barecolt 
and  bis  companion,  satisfied  that  their 
end  wiis  so  for  accomplished,  made  the 
best  of  their  way  hack  to  the  siun  of 
the  Swan.  The  cautious  captain,  now* 
«  v(  r,  to  make  a.'isurance  doubly  sure, 
directed  Kalirafe  tf>  pr«»eeed,  at  break 
of  day,  once  more  to  the  merchant's 
house,  and  to  question  him  chwely  in 
r  ganl  to  the  result  of  his  \isit.  After 
uhich,  having  riHonnmicated  to  Mrs. 
White  what  success  they  had  aciiieved, 
and  received  her  opinion  that  Master 
O'Donnel  would  Iea\e  no  stone  un- 
tnnifd  to  I  tVi ft  tiieir  ol.jiet,  they  sat 
dov\n  to  H  jro'  ii  .snpptr  which  .she  had 
prepared  for  them  in  the  room  where 
&ir.  Dry  had  dined  with  Arrah  Neil, 
and  enjoyed  themselves  fop  half  aa 
luiur. 
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At  the  end  of  that  time*  Falgate, 
pronouncing  himself  tired,  left  Cap> 
tain  Barccolt  with  the  flagon,  (which 
he  did  not  propose  to  leave  for  another 
houri)  and  retired,  taking  care  to  close 
tiie  door  after  binu  Hit  eonriet  bow- 
erer,  did  not  lie  straight  to  bed  ;  for 
finding  the  worthy  landlady  locking 
up  her  spoons  and  ladles  in  her  little 
parlour,  he  joined  ber  fber«,  and  tn- 
tered  into  conversation  with  her  in  a 
low  and  confidential  tone.  Their  con- 
ference lasted  near  half  an  hour,  car- 
ried on  apparently  with  some  reluc- 
taaoa  bv  lln.  Wbite  at  fint^  bat 
gradually  becoming  animated  on  her 
part  also,  and  at  leogthf  when  Falgate 
atlced  her. 

Ton  are  qidte  sore  tbewai  boried 
flicre^  and  that  what  I  tell  jon  was 
on  her  coffin  ?"  she  replied, 

•*  \\\  Uke  my  oath  of  it— I'll  give 
tt  nnder  my  hand  if  too  like.'* 

"  I  wish  you  wonld,  Mn.  White,*' 
answered  the  painter,  and  receiving 
her  promise  that  it  should  ho  done  on 
the  following  day,  he  retired  to  bed. 

Before  wo  doee  tbb  tomewbat  long 
ahapter,  it  may  be  necMiary  to  trace 
to  a  certain  point  the  proceedings  of 
our  worthy  friend,  O'Donnei ;  but  we 
will  do  so  very  briefly.  Having 
yawed  tbo  aentinel  in  tbo  oovrt  of  the 
gOTemor's  house,  he  apin  oached  a 
small  door  at  the  side,  and  knocked 
for  admission.  A  servant  appeared 
almoet  immediately,  but  ftr  mm  ask^ 
ing  directly  to  speak  witb  Sir  Jobn 
Hothain,  he  said, 

"  Ah,  Master  Wilson,  is  Oliver 
within  ?    I  want  a  chat  with  him." 
Walk  in.  Blaster  O'Donnei,"  re- 

Elied  the  man,  "  and  I  will  hco  for 
im.    He  was  with  Sur  John  a  mo- 
ment ago." 


|.July, 

O'Donnei  watted  no  more  words, 
but  entered  in  silence,  and  after  having 

hpt  ii  kept  for  a  mimite  or  two  in  the 
dark  passage,  he  was  joined  hy  Oliver, 
the  governor's  body  servant,  as  he  M  as 
ealM,  with  a  light.  The  two  diook 
hands  with  great  gooil-will,  and  Mas- 
ter Oliver  drew  his  Irish  friend  into  a 
little  room  on  the  left,  where  imme- 
diately O'Donnei  produced  two  large 
flat-sided,  long-necked  bottles  from 
under  his  cloak  ;  and  settioigonedown 
on  the  table,  he  i>aid, 

•*  That's  for  Tou,'  Noll ;  and  this  is 
iome  gout>oormal  Ibr  tho  govomory 
which  will  toon  tend  all  his  ailments 
away." 

«*  God  uraat  it,"  replied  the  man ; 
fl»r  be  It  in  a  devil  of  a  bumonr. 

Shall  I  take  it  to  him.  Master  O'Don- 
nei.  Many  thanks  for  the  good  stuff." 

*'  Welcome,  welcome,"  rejtlied  his 
companion  ;  **  but  you  must  get  me 
speech  of  Sur  John  this  very  night  % 
for  I  have  got  a  dozen  bottles  of  cinna- 
mon, such  as  you  never  tasted  in  your 
days,  and  a  gentleman  in  the  town 
wants  tbem.  So  I  prondsed  to  givo 
him  an  answer  before  I  went  to  N^d; 
but  thought  it  only  .lutifiil  to  talk  to 
the  governor  about  them  first,  in  case 
he  should  like  any." 

"  Ay,  he'll  talk  about  that,"  replied 
the  servant,  '*  though  he  won't  talk  of 
any  thing  elso.  Come  up  with  me  to 
his  dour,  and  we'll  hoon  see  if  he'll 
S|Mak  with  you.  Bring  your  bottle 
with  you.    That's  as  good  as  a  pass." 

"  Better  sometimes,"  replied  O'Don- 
nei, drily  ;  and  following  the  servant 
np  stairs  and  into  the  better  part  of 
the  bouse,  he  was  kept  for  a  moment 
or  two  in  the  corridor,  and  then  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  Sir  John 
Uotham. 


cuama  xli. 


Day  dawned  at  length  into  the  dark 
and  lonely  prwon  of  the  Earl  of  Be- 
verley—the  bright  warm  day,  clear,  and 
beautiful,  and  rosv  with  tho  hue  of 
the  rising  sun.  A  lone  ray  of  light 
■Irsaaed  tinrougb  the  nigh  window, 
and  painted  the  opposite  wall ;  then 
slowly  descending,  as  the  orh  rose 
£irther  in  the  heaven,  rested  on  the 
meeftd  figure  and  tlio  rich  eoriing 
nair  of  the  captive,  as  he  still  sat  at 
Ihttabk^bttiwitb  hit  bead  now  bent 


down  on  bis  folded  arms  fttst  asleep. 
The  quiet  sunshine  did  not  wake  him* 
for  he  had  watched — with  anxious 
thoughts  for  his  only  conjpanions — 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  night; 
and  not  till  about  an  hour  before 
morning,  had  slumber  fallen  upon  him. 
But  he  was  not  destined  long  to  know 
repose  ;  for  shortly  after  dawn  a  voice 
was  hesrd  in  the  room  saying—. 

"Is  there  any  one  below  7" 

The  sound  mit  not  tbe  ssnse  eaqght 
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hU  ear  ;  and  hU&rting  up,  he  gazed 
round  the  room.  All  was  vacaot» 
however  ;  and  he  thoogfat  he  had  been 
drtaming,  wbcn  suddenly  the  question 

Wt»  repeated — 

Is  there  any  one  below  ?'* 
It  seemed  to  come  from  the  chim- 
ney ;  and  appconchfagt  he  replied 
aloud — 

"Yes!  Who  speaks?" 
♦*  Who  are  you  ? — what  is  your 
name?**  demanded  the  Toiee;  bnt> 
though  the  tones  seemed  not  unfami- 
liar to  Lord  Beverley's  car,  he  could 
not  of  course  venture  to  give  his  real 
name  to  a  person  he  did  not  see ;  and 
herepBed'^ 

«  That  is  nothmg  to  any  one.  Who 
it  he  that  talks  to  me  ?" 

**  My  name  is  Ashburnharo,"  replied 
the  person,  who  seemed  speaking  from 
aoae  room  above;  ^a  prisoner,  like 
jooraaK  if  you  be  one.** 

1  am  indeed,  Ashbumham,"  an- 
swered the  earL  I  will  not  utter 
my  name,  lest  there  should  be  other 
cars  listening ;  but  I  am  he  whom  you 
joined  going  to  France*  and  who  was 
taken  with  you." 

**  bad  luck,  indeed,"  cried  Colonel 
Aabbomham.  **  Hotbam  has  lied,  then* 
Ibr  he  told  me  you  were  gone.** 

**  He  spoke  truth  there,"  answered 
the  earl ;  **  but  as  ill-fortune  would 
have  it,  I  returned  last  night  on  bosi- 
■ess*  and  vaa  arrested  bv  his  son«  who 
tore  my  naai^  and  vows  he  will  try  me 
as  a  spy. 

Ay,  a  curse  fall  unon  him,"  cried 
iSbm  omer  voice.  ^He  respects  no 
rules  of  honour  or  courtesy ;  and  since 
his  father  fell  ill,  has  put  me  in  close 
confinement.  If  Hotham  could  know, 
he  would  treat  you  better ;  but  I  can- 
not help  youy  Ibr  I  am  lodied  in 
here." 

"  Hush  !"  cried  the  earl ;  «  here  are 
aieM  coming." 

The  next  moment  the  Itey  was 
tamed  in  the  ]oek»  the  bar  taken 
down,  and  two  soldiers  appeared.  In 
a  doll  and  indifferent  tone,  as  if  he 
were  bidding  the  prisoner  come  to  the 
mcming  meal,  one  of  the  men  told 
Lord  Bevsrisj  to  follow  him  to  the 
colonel's  council ;  and  obeying,  with 
very  little  hope  that  any  thing  be 
coiiid  say  would  change  the  stem  pur* 
pese  of  the  parliamentary  oAoer,  the 
ssri  was  led  along  the  passage  to  what 
Hcnwd  a  diain^-b*!!  on  the  same 


floor,  in  which  he  found  f  'olonel  Ho- 
Uiam  seated  at  a  table,  with  four  in- 
ferior officers  round  hinu  Two  wore 
the  garb  the  tnin^bands ;  the  others 
seemed  strangers  to  the  city,  for 
when  the  prisoner  entered  they  were 
asking  some  questions  concerning  the 
fortifications.  His  appearance,  bow* 
ever,  instantly  drew  their  eyes  upon 
himself ;  and  walking  with  a  firm  step 
to  the  end  of  the  table,  he  gazed 
calmly  over  them,  scanning  the  coun- 
tenance of  each  of  those  who  seemed 
assembled  to  judge  him,  not  at  all 
abashed  by  the  dark  and  somewhat 
fierce  stare  with  which  one  or  two  of 
tiiem  regarded  him. 

Ckilonel  Hotham  had  in  general 
chosen  his  men  well.  The  two  Lon- 
doners he  had  long  known  as  very  un- 
scrupulous and  fiery  zealots  in  the  cause 
of  the  parliaments  and  Captain  Blar- 
den,  one  of  the  oflicers  of  the  triun- 
bands,  whom  he  bad  called  to  his  aid, 
bad  made  himself  somewhat  remarka- 
ble on  several  occasions  by  his  gloomy 
fierceness  of  disposition.  He  had  com« 
manded  tlie  party  by  whom  the  two  un- 
fortunate men  mentioned  by  Falgate 
had  been  put  to  death ;  and  he  had 
seemed  only  the  more  morose  and  dog* 

fed  after  nie  horrid  scene  in  which  he 
ad  borne  a  part.  The  fourth  ofiicer 
was  known  as  a  religious  enthusiast,  a 
preacher  in  one  of  tne  conventicles  of 
the  city,  and,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed, as  wild  and  unsparing  as  the 
rest ;  so  that  Colonel  Hotham  enter- 
tained no  doubt  that  bis  purposes 
towards  the  prisoner  would  receive 
the  sanction  of  these  men's  authority 
without  acniple  or  hesitation  on  their 
part. 

After  pausing  for  a  moment,  while 
the  earl  stood  at  the  end  tiie  table 
as  we  have  described,  the  parliamen- 
tary commander  demanded,  in  a  sharp 
tone-« 

M  What  Is  your  name?*' 

"  Not  knowmg  that  yon  have  any 
authority  to  ask  it,"  replied  the  earl 
with  perfect  cahnness,  I  shall  most 
imdoubtedly  refuse  to  answer." 

«  That  will  serve  yon  little,  sir,** 
said  one  of  the  men  from  London  ; 
"  for  if  you  do  refuse,  the  court  will 
proceed  to  try  you  without  farther 
eeremony." 

«  What  court  ?**  demanded  the  earl. 

I  see  five  persons  sitting  round  9 
tables  but  no  oourt* 
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"This,  rir»'is  a  summary  court* 

martial,"  replied  Colonel  Hotham, 
"  called  to  try  a  person  accused  of 
entering  a  garrisoned  town  as  a  spy." 

*•  With  a  pass  from  the  governor," 
added  Lord  Beverley  emphatically. 

'*  But  that  pass,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,"  replied  Colonel 
Hotham,  *'was  obtained  by  a  false  re- 
presentation of  your  name  and  quality, 
and  as  such  was  invalid." 

"  That  point  will  bo  easily  esta- 
blished," replied  the  earl,  "  by  calling 
the  governor  himself.  I  muntjun 
that  he  gave  it  to  me  with  full  know- 
ledge of  niy  person  ;  and  I  therefore 
require  that  he  he  called,  to  testify  its 
to  the  validity  of  the  pass  which  you, 
sir,  most  dishonourably  and  disho- 
nestly tore  to  jiieces  last  night." 

"  The  govL-rnor  is  too  ill,  sir,  to 
give  his  evidence,"  said  one  of  the 
ofRcers  from  London. 

"  If,  gentlemen,  your  purpose  is  to 
commit  a  cool,  deliherate  niunler," 
said  the  earl,  "  you  may  do  it  without 
all  this  ceremony.  I  am  in  your 
hands,  hare  no  power  to  resist  you, 
and  no  means  of  obtaining  justice  ; 
but  I  will  not  further  your  views  hy 
recognising  this  as  a  court,  which  is, 
in  hctt  none  at  all.  If  Sir  John 
Hotham  is  too  ill  to  attend,  delay  the 
inquiry  till  he  is  better.  I  stand  npon 
the  8afe*conduct  which  I  received 
from  him ;  pnd  if  you  violate  it,  you 
are  murderers,  and  not  men  of 
honour." 

*♦  Had  he  a  pass?"  demanded  the 
preacher  ofticer  of  the  train-bands, 
turning  gloomily  to  Colonel  Hotham. 

«He  had,  hut  under  a  i(ngned 
name,"  replied  Hotham. 

««  What  proof  have  you  ?"  demanded 
the  enthusiast.  "  Remember,  sir, 
*  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood  by  man 
shall  his  Mood  be  shed.*  If  you  bring 
not  vour  father  to  testify,  how  can  we 
know  that  this  safe-conduct  was 
wrongly  obtained.'* 

(  'ul<MH>l  Hotham's  cheeic  turned  red, 
for  be  loved  not  such  opposition  ;  and 
he  jiau.sed  for  a  moment  ere  he  re- 
plied, feeling  that  he  was  angry,  and 
learing  that  he  might  commit  himself. 

*•  I  think,"  he  answ  er*  d  at  length, 
in  a  tone  so  soft  tlwit  it  betrayed  tlio 
struggle  to  keep  down  his  passion — I 
think  that  we  can  prove  that  it  was 
obtained  under  a  false  name  hy  other 
witnesses,  without  disturbing  my  fa- 


ther, which  might  be  dangerous  ;**  and 

then  turning  to  the  two  guards,  who 
remained  at  the  door,  he  said — 
"  Where  is  the  other  prisoner  ?  Let 
him  be  brought  in.  Has  the  other 
man  been  summoned,  who  is  siud  to 
know  something  of  these  per.sons  ?" 

'*  Yes,  colonel,"  replied  the  man  to 
whom  he  spoke;  "they  are  boUi 
without  there,  one  in  one  room,  and 
the  other  in  another." 

"  Brins  in  the  prisoner  first,"  said 
Colonel  Hotham.  "  We  will  confront 
them  together,  gentlemen." 

A  pause  ensued  for  the  space  of 
about  two  minutes,  during  which  no 
one  spoke,  except  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  train-bands,  who  said  a  i&w 
words  to  the  other  in  a  low  voice ; 
and  then  the  door  opened  ;  and  turn- 
ing round  bis  bead,  the  earl,  as  he  had 
apprehended,  beheld  the  renowned 
Captain  Bareeolt  marched  in  amongst 
some  soldiers.  As  it  was  not  the  first 
time  that  the  worthy  officer  had  found 
himself  in  such  an  unpleasant  position, 
he  showed  himself  very  little  dis- 
turbed by  his  situation,  and  walked  up 
to  the  end  of  the  table  with  a  bold 
countenanee,  smoothing  down  his 
mustachoes,  and  drawing  his  beard  to 
a  point  between  his  fingers,  as  if  he 
had  not  had  time  to  complete  bis 
toilette  ere  he  was  broi^ht  from  the 
inn. 

The  cool  self-snfRciency  of  his  air 
seemed  to  move  the  wrath  of  Colonel 
Hotham,  who  instandy  addressed  him, 
saying, 

•*  What  is  your  name,  fellow?" 

"  I  be  not  vour  fellow,  sur,"  replied 
Barecoh  boldly,  "  and  am  tiot  so  call. 
My  name  were  Captain  Jersvid  for 
your  service,  gentlemen." 

**  And  now  speak  out  and  speak  the 
truth,"  continued  Die  Colond,  while 
Bareeolt  bowed  ceremoniously  round 
the  table  ;  "  leave  your  mumming,  sir, 
and  answer.  Who  is  this  person,  with 
whom  you  entered  the  town  yesterdM 
cveni ng  ?  Answer  truly,  for  your  Bro 
depends  upon  it." 

"  Begar  it  were  one  very  ditlicult 
thing  for  me  to  tell,"  replied  Bare- 
eolt in  the  same  unconcerned  tone: 
"  first,  sair,  it  cannot  nlw  ay  be  easy  totdl 
who  one  he  otKNeif;  and  much  more 
uneasy  to  tell  who  de  oder  man 
be." 

"  What  does  the  fool  mean  ?"  do> 
manded  one  of  the  roundhead  officers- 
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"not  always  easy  to  tell  who  you 
are  ^ur&elf  ?     What  do  you  meaoy 


Why,  SMT,"  replied  Barecolt  with 
■k  a^eeable  laugh,  "  one  day  not  so 
tery  long  time  a^o,  I  met  wid  one 
iaucy  man  who  to  my  face — to  my  very 
bMidt  Mur — swear  I  were  one  oder 
man  but  myself.  He  swear  I  were 
not  Jersval  but  Barecolo — one  Cap- 
taine  Barecole,  a  very  great  man  in 
dese  parts— a  ftaouB  man  1  hear.** 

**  Cease  this  fiiolery*  air/'  cried 
Colonel  Hotham  ;  '*  and  answer  my 
question  directly,  or  prepare  to  walk 
out  to  the  water-gate,  and  receive  a 
voUej.  Who  is  the  person,  I  say, 
now  standing  beside  you  ?" 

**  Pardi  !  how  de  devil  should  I 
know  ?"  rejoined  Barecolt  with  some 
heat  of  manner ;  **  I  have  seen  him 
twice,  dat  is  all;  onoe  aboard  de  sheep 
he  Wis  very  seek,  and  once  I 
him  just  half  a  league  out  of  de 
gate.  We  were  chase  hard  by  a 
party  of  what  you  call,  cavalier  ma> 
lignant,  aod  ride  togeder  for  our 
lifes?" 

"  That  is  true,  for  I  saw  them," 
said  one  of  the  officers  of  the  traio- 


And  do  you  pretend  to  say,  you 
do  not  know  his  name?"  demanded 
Colonel  Hotham,  gazing  with  the 
ierttness  of  disappointm«it  upon  the 
worthy  captain's  face. 

"  Oh,  I  think  1  heard  his  name  on 
board  di-  sheep,"  answered  Barecolt; 
•*  but  1  cannot  be  too  sure.  Let  nie 
see.  It  was  de  Coloael  de  Mery :  was 
it  not,  that  you  told  me  sair  ?"  and  he 
turned  to  the  earl  with  a  low 
bow. 

"  I  answer  no  qaestitms  here,  sir,** 
replied  Lord  Beverley.  **  This  is  no 
lawful  court,  and  the  people  are 
not  !»eeking  justice,  but  a  pretext  for 
murder.'* 

<«  Ah !  marder>-dat  be  very  bad  ;'* 
cried  CapUin  Barecolt  with  a  Airix^ 

of  hh  shoulders  ;  "men  may  kill  one 
de  oder  in  fair  fight  very  well — but 
murder  be  very  ba<l  indeed  I  Periiaps 
day  ronrder  me  too  ?** 

**  Very  likely  ;"  answered  the  earl, 
driJy  ;  hut  (.'olonel  Hotham  exclaimed, 
"Silence  .'  1  have  given  you  oppor- 
lunity,  sir,  of  saving  your  life,  by  telling 
iplttojty  wiio  tilia  nan  is.  You  would 
iM>t  take  it;  and  now  we  shall  soon 


see  who  vou  are  yoorself.  Bring  in 
that  Mr.  Dry." 

Captain  BareooU*s  countenance  fell, 
for  he  had  remarked  the  room-door  of 

Mr.  Dry  open  on  the  preceding  nipht, 
a.s  he  walked  somewhat  late  to  bed ; 
and  though  he  had  not  been  aware  at 
the  time  that  the  worthy  master  of 
ItfOngsoaken  was  awake  and  watching^ 
he  Oouhted  nut  now  that  his  own 
arrest  was  owin^  to  that  gentleman's 
good  offices.  He  prenared  for  the 
worst,  however,  and  cietermined  to 
adliere  to  his  story  stoutly,  thankinp^ 
his  stars  that  he  had  alluded  to  his 
rencontre  with  Cornet  Stuuiphorough, 
before  Mr.  Dry  was  called. 

He  was  not  kept  in  long  suspense, 
h(»\vever,  for  not  more  than  half  a 
minute  elapsed  before  Mr.  Dry  of 
Lonssoaken  entered  the  room,  with 
Ills  noe  very  pale,  and  his  nose  very 
hlue,  as  if  recovering  from  a  severe 
illnes^,  and  taking  his  place  at  a  con- 
veniunt  distance  from  the  renowned 
captain,  replied  at  once  to  Colond 
Hotham 's  first  question — 

"  Tl^at,  worshipful  sir — that  is  one 
Captain  Barecolt,  a  notorious  malig- 
oant,  now  actually  in  anus  against 
the  authority  of  the  two  houses/* 

"  Oh,  I  tell  you  sol"  cried  Bare- 
colt with  a  well-feigned  look  of  im- 
patience  ;  Captain  Barecolt  again  1 
Cuss  Capitaine  Barecole  I  Now  he 
swear  ine  black  in  de  face  dat  I  were 
Capitaine  Barecolt  just  as  de  oder 
did." 

I  will  swear  to  bo  sure,"  replied 
Mr.  Dry for  as  I  have  a  conscience 

and  a  sou]  to  be  saved,  you  are  the 

man.  We  all  know  vou  are  verv  cnn- 
niog,  Captain  Barecolt ;  but  if  you  can 
cheat  in  others,  you  cannot  cheat  in  this 
matter.  I  know  you  well  enough,  after 
h  iving  lieen  carrie<l  along  as  a  captive 
in  honds,  hy  you  and  other  Amorites 
like  you,  for  several  mortal  days." 

"What  he  mean  by  Amorite,*' 
asked  Barecolt,  with  a  look  of  igno- 
rance ;  hitt  Colonel  Hotham  inter- 
posed, saying— 

"  That  will  do,  sur ;  stand  down  I 
You  shall  hear  more  as  soon  as  you 
couhl  wi.^li.  \ow,  worshipful  Master 
Dry,  be  so  good  as  to  lo<)k  well  at  that 
other  person,  and  say  if  you  have  seen 
him  before.'* 

**  Mr.  Dry  did  as  ho  was  directed  ; 
but  the  apfMaranoe  of  the  earl  puzzled 
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him  more  ;  forj  tbouj^h  tho  beauty  of 
his  features  were  remsrkable,  yet  even 
to  those  who  li;nl  se  en  him  often,  tho 
black  (lye  with  which  lie  had  tiiifred 
his  liair  and  beard  innde  so  great  a 
change,  that  it  would  liuve  been  diffi- 
cult to  recognise  htm. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  master  of  Long- 
goaken  at  length — "  ve?,  I  am  very 
sure  I  have  seen  him  before,  thoueh  I 
think  his  hair  was  of  a  diflforent  colour 
then.  I  met  him  as  he  was  riding  up 
to  the  house  of  the  malignant  Lord 
Walton,  at  Hi-shop's  Merton.  He 
6taid  there  all  night,  I  heard,  ou  the 
da^  when  the  house  took  fire.  I  am 
quite  sure  it  is  tho  aamei  though  hit 
hair  is  dyed. " 

*'  It  is  1"  replied  Colonel  Hotham  in 
a  stern  and  determined  tone  ;  "  and  I 
will  tell  you  who  he  is,  gentlemen; 
for,  though  he  thinks  I  do  not  know 
him,  yet  I  do.  I  was  a  fool  not  to  re- 
cognise him  at  first.  This,  sirs,  is  the 
noble  Earl  of  Bererley,  who  has  now 
come  into  this  garrison  of  Hull  as  a 
spy,  and  deserves  death  by  all  the  laws 
of  war." 

**  It  is  false,  sir,"  answered  the  earl, 

fusing  on  bim  fixedly.  Whoever 
am,  I  came  not  here  as  a  spy.'* 
"  Do  you  mean    to    deny  your 
name*  my  lord?"  demanded  Colonel 
Hotham. 

**  I  mean  to  answer  no  qoestioos» 
sir,"  said  the  earl,  **  hut  merely  to 
give  you  the  lie  in  your  teeth,  when 
you  assert  a  falsehood.  I  stand  upon 
yonr  father's  safe-condnetf  and  call 
him  to  witness  that  be  gave  it  to  roe." 

**  The  pass  I  tore  was  not  in  favour 
of  the  Earl  of  Beverley,"  replied  the 
officer;  "and  that  you  are  he,  will 
soon  be  proved,  though  1  thought  fit 
to  call  these  men  first.  Ask  Colonel 
Jackson  to  step  hither,"  he  continued, 
speaking  to  the  ^uard,  **  and  the  two 
other  gentlemen  m  the  red  room.** 

The  name  he  mentioned  was  familiar 
to  the  ear  of  Lord  Heverlcy,  who 
remembered  that  Colonel  Jackson  was 
in  the  hall  where  he  had  had  his  first 
interview  with  Sur  John  Hotham»  but 
owing  to  the  disguise  which  he  had 
assumed,  had  not  recognised  him  on 
that  occasion.  He  could  Uttle  hope* 
however,  that  the  parliamentary  officer 
would  hSX  to  do  so  now,  when  his  at- 
tention was  particularly  drawn  to  the 
examination  ;  and  the  matter  was  but 
too  soon  decided.    Three  gentlemen 


were,  one  by  one,  introduced  into  the 
room,  and  told  to  examine  the  carl« 

and  st;ite  who  be  was ;  and  eacby 
thouu:h  with  apparent  reluctance,  pro- 
nounced the  words,  "  Lord  Beverley." 

"  The  case  is  clear,  Kentlemen," 
said  Cblonel  Hotham.  The  Earl  of 
Beverley,  under  a  feigned  name,  and 
with  an  invalid  pass,  has  introduced  him- 
self into  this  garrison.  It  is  for  you  to 
say,  whether,  under  these  dreom- 
stances,  he  is,  or  isnotaspy,  andsubject 
to  the  invariable  law  of  such  cases." 

**  Remembering  always,"  rejoined 
the  earl,  that  you  have  no  proof  that 
the  ssfe-condnet  was  invalid  CSolonel 
Hotham  having  torn  it,  so  that  it  has 
never  been  beneath  your  eyes  ;  and 
not  forgetting  that,  even  supposing 
this  to  be  a  lawfully-constituted  court- 
martial — which  I  deny,  he  having  no 
authority  to  summon  one— he  has 
refused  to  call  the  only  witness  I 
judged  necessary  to  my  defence." 

He  spoke  calmly  and  firmlyy  with  Us 
cheek  perhaps  a  shade  paler  than  it 
usually  was,  but  with  no  other  visible 
si^n  of  emotion,  while  the  countenance 
of  Colonel  Hotham,  on  whom  his  eves 
were  fixed,  worked  with  many  mingled 
passions  which  resisted  control. 

"  This  is  all  vain  and  foolish !" 
cried  the  latter;  "  I  will  tell  the  earl 
that  I  have  authority  which  I  should 
not  scruple  to  exercise,  to  put  him  to 
death  at  once,  but  that  1  have  thought 
it  better  to  give  him  the  chance  of  this 
investigation." 

Young  mani"  said  the  military 

f Treacher,  addressing  Hotham  in  s  io- 
emn  tone,  **  if  you  give  a  man  in 
bonds  a  chance,  it  should  be  a  fair 
one.  Such  has  not  been  afforded  the 
prisoner. — Why  did  you  tear  tbo 
paper? — -Why  do  you  now  refuse  to 
confront  him  with  the  witness  he 
calls  ? — and  if  that  witness  be  too  ill* 
why  not  wait  till  he  be  well,  as  he 
requires  ?  Why  not— if  BOt  to  doom 
him  to  death  at  your  pleasure? — I  will 
go  no  farther  in  this. — I  wash  my 
hands  of  this  blood." 

Well,  then,  we  will  put  it  to  the 
vote !"  cried  Colonel  Hotham  fiercelv, 
*'  and  look  to  yourself,  Captain  Marsh. 
He  that  puts  bis  hand  to  the  plough, 
must  not  turn  back.— -Look  to  your- 
self, I  say." 

"  I  will !"  replied  the  old  officer  of 
the  train-hands,  **  and  I  am  not  to  be 
frightened  from  a  righteous  course  by 
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^orda.  or  frowning  brows.  I 
tnr  not  nbat  man  can  do  onto  me.** 
**  P^w  r  cried  Colonel  Hotham, 
\\inut\g  away.     «*  Your  verdict,  sir, 
upon  these  two  men — guiltjr,  or  not 

«  Gailtj,*  aaid  ibe  Lonaooer  to 
whom  he  spoke^  without  a  mommt's 
pause. 

"  GailtYy"  said  the  other,  on  the 
cdoners  ieft*  answering  a  mere  look. 

"  1  doubt,"  replied  Captain  Marden 
of  the  trniiwbandis  when  Hotham  tamed 
to  him. 

**  Bat  I  do  not,'*  rejoined  that  officer, 
''and  I  say  guilty  too—so  there  are 
three  roices  against  two.  Thcv  nrc 
condemned.  Take  them  hence  to  the 
water-gate  call  out  a  tile  of  men,  and 
tile  rect  as  yesterday.  I  spareToa  the 
rope.  Lord  Beferley*  in  consideration 
of  your  rank.  Yon  shall  die  as  a 
aoldier.** 

**  And  you  as  a  murderer  1"  shouted 
Barecolt,  rushing  towards  him  so  sod- 

denly,  that  he  caufjrht  him  by  the  throat 
with  both  hands,  before  any  one  could 
interpose. 

Tna  two  parliamentary  ofieers  drew 
dieir  swords ;  the  guards  were  rushing 
up  from  the  door  ;  but,  under  the 
strong  pressure  of  Captain  Barecolt's 
fingers.  Colonel  Hotham  was  turning 
blade  in  the  face,  and  might  have  been 
strangled  before  he  could  be  delivered ; 
when  suddenly  a  voice  was  heard, 
exclaiming,  "  Halt !  Not  a  man  stir  I 
Guard  the  door!**  and  aU  was  silenoe. 

Gsptain  BaraooltsHghtly  rdaxed  his 
grasp ;  the  parliamentary  officers  drew 
back ;  and  Sir  John  Hotham,  with  an 
excited  and  angry  countenance,  and 
efideotity  in  great  pain,  walked  up  the 
room,  and  took  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  table. 

^  What  is  all  this  T  he  demanded. 

Unloose  my  son,  sir..»What  is  the 
meaning  of  this.  Colonel  Hotham?** 

**  Pardif  I  will  unloose  him — now, 
you  be  come,  governor,'*  replied  Bare- 


colt,  taking  away  his  hands,  and  draw* 
ing  back  ;  "  but,  begar,  if  you  had 
not  come,  he'd  be  strangle." 

Colonel  Hotham  sank  in  a  chair, 
gasping  for  breath,  and  one  of  the 
officers  from  London  took  upon  him 
to  reply.  «<This  is  a  ooort-martialy 
Sir  John,  summoned  to  try  '* 

"  And  by  whose  authority?"  de- 
manded the  governor,  fiercely — **  who 
dares  to  sommon  a  eoart>martial  in 
Hull,  but  myself?" 

"  But  you  were  ill,  sir,"  rcj^lied  the 
officer,  "and  Colonel  Hotham  judged 
it  expedient  to  summon  us." 

«  He  didi  did  he?"  eried  the  go. 
vernor.  "  Colonel  Hotham,  give  up 
your  sword — You  are  under  arrest. 
Remove  him,  guards.  Take  him  away. 
This  is  no  court — all  its  proceedbis 
are  illegal,  and  SO  shall  be  dealt  with. 
Gentlemen,  you  are  dismissed.  Awajl 
We  have  had  too  much  of  you." 

Some  of  those  present  were  inclined 
to  remonstrate — ^but  the  old  man, 
who  alone  had  interfered  in  behalf 
of  the  earl,  said  aloud,  "  You  are 
quite  right.  Sir  John.  The  court, 
and  all  its  proceedings  were  illegal  and 
iniquitous." 

Colonel  Hotham,  too,  strove  to 
make  himself  heard — but  the  gover- 
nor exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  angry 
tone,  "Away!  Have  I  not  said 
it?  Guards,  clear  the  room — and 
take  that  young  man  away.  Place  a 
sentry  at  Ills  chamber- door.  He  is 
imder  arrest** 

Sir  John  Hotham  had  not  come 
alone,  for  the  further  end  of  the  hall 
displayed  a  contidtrable  party  of  the 
tram-bands ;  and,  muttering  some  very 
unpleasant  observations  on  his  father's 
conduct,  Colonel  Hotham  was  removed, 
while  tlie  rest  of  the  body  whom  he 
had  chosen  to  constitute  a  court- 
martial,  retired  slowly  and  sheepishly, 
leafing  the  governor  with  the  two 
prisoners,  Mr.  Dry  of  Long80ak«l» 
and  a  pai*ty  of  the  guard* 
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Oh,  speak  no  moro  of  future 

This  thruhbing  heart  to  ease  : 
What  woman,  worthv  of  her  name» 

C!ould  ding  to  sndh  as  these  ? 

And  tell  me  not  my  pacrf  is  read 

In  that  far  distant  land 
Where  erst  the  pilgrim  fkthers  led 

Their  fkmt  yet  iUthAil  bMid. 

For,  oh,  my  friend,  my  bleeding  ftet 

Will  never  reach  the  goal  ; 
And  were  it  won,  it  could  not  meet 

The  wishes  of  mj  soul. 

To  man  the  laurel  we  allow— 

His  temples  it  adorns  ; 
Bat  pkoed  on  woman's  lowlier  brow 

It  proyes  «  orown  of  thorns. 

The  lowly  head  that  bends  to  bear, 

Its  burden  eoold  not  graoe : 
The  only  woman  fit  to  wear 

Would  deem  it  her  di^graoet 

Her  Mome,  her  Hope,  her  Heart  is  found 

Where  she  b  loved  and  known ; 
There  meekly,  as  on  holy  ^ound. 

Her  own  bright  wreatL  is  won. 

The  gems  that  in  her  bosom  shine, 

1^  deemeth  all  too  few 
To  hallow  that  domestic  shrine 

Her  wishes  hallow  too  1 

Her  heart  must  break  before  it  burst 

The  bondage  God  imposed. 
Fame  comes  when  Fate  nath  done  its  worsly 

And  heart  and  hope  are  closed  1 

The  hot  sirocoo  drinks  the  dews 

That  linger  raid  the  flowers, 
Before  their  bright-eyed  petals  lose 
The  light  of  morning  hours  I 

The  fumaoe-blast  of  sorrow  dries 

The  springs  of  woman's  hope* 
Before  her  altered  .s{)irit  tries 
With  loftier  minds  to  cope. 

One  yearning  look  she  easts  beUnd, 

Then  rushes  wildly  on  : 
Who  heedeth  now  the  tears  that  blind 
The  bright  yet  blighted  one  t 
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Ghf  lead  her  gently  back  agttin 

To  that  one  spot  on  earth» 
When  fond  aAwtion  wmtm  her  ehab> 

And  liolier  iboiigbto  heTebirth  I 

It  may  not  be  ! — her  heart  is  changed— 

Its  earlier  life  is  o'er : 
The  boandiDg  palees  onee  deranged. 

Beat  beehwUlj  no  more  I 

•         •        •        •  • 

The  listening  crowd  her  strains  admire : 

To  them  'tis  never  known* 
That  ere  a  woman  wake  the  lyre 

Her  woman*!  heart  is  gone  I 


THE  KAI.NBOW. 

Bow  of  the  clouds  !    Fair  daughter  of  the  sun ! 

Bright  arc  of  heaven  of  ever-varying  hue  I 
Above  thoee  threateniiv  clondi  I  view  thy  throne. 

And  hail  an  image  or  bright  hope  in  yon  t 

In  thofcsand  Tarying  colours  now  appears 
The  broken  sunbeams'  bright  and  glancing  ray. 

Wrapped  in  a  veil  of  gently  falling  tears 
Wlwre  these  dark  cioads  are  softening  into  grey. 

And  far  an<l  wide  thy  noble  arch's  span 
b  stretching,  till  remoter  distance  shroud ; 

And  on  the  horizon's  distant  verge  we  scan 
Thy  stable  pUars  on  the  driving  clood. 

A  las  I  alas  1  too  short  thine  empire  reigns — 
Dim,  pale,  and  changed,  thy  colours  swiftly  fkde; 

Of  these  bright  pillars  nothing  now  remains 
Save  one  bright  cloud  fast  melting  into  shade. 

But  lo  I  once  more  we  hail  a  calmer  sky : 
The  vsmK  of  heaven  assumes  its  azure  hoOf 

The  sun  shines  forth  in  all  its  majesty, 
And  the  moist  meads  exhale  their  fragrant  dew  I 

Away !  away  I  aye  perish  every  one 

Fair  floating  visions  seen  in  youthftd  dreams. 
Away  !  away  !  but  let  the  noontide  snn 

Rise  on  my  soul,  and  bathe  me  in  its  beams  1 

Bright  hues  of  hope  !  all  lovely  though  ye  be, 
Still  arc  ye  but  the  broken  sunbeam's  ray. 

Children  of  tears  1  to  Truth  I  turn  from  yv, 
And  hail  hi  Asr  the  smiiHght  of  our  days  I 
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The  complete  extinction  of  sensibility, 
which  gives  its  peculiar,  death-like 
character  to  the  magnetic  sleep,  we 
have  considered  in  a  former  paper  as 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  this  state,  as  "  centre  of 
iiidifeenee,**  stands  to  tlie  two  op^ 
site  (polar)  states  of  exterior  and  in- 
terior waking.  It  is  that  point,  in 
the  passage  from  a  lower — so  to 
speak — to  a  higher  world,  at  which 
the  attractions  from  above  and  from 
beneath  arc  in  equlpoiaai  at  which 
sensorial  life,  in  the  same  degree, 
solicited  by  impulses  from  an  infe- 
rior (enter)  and  from  n  superior 
(inner)  sphere  of  sensatiMi,  is  impas- 
sive  to  both.  This  is  properly  the 
state  of  entire  demagnetization,  col- 
lapse of  the  antagonist  momenta,  which 
in  tlwir  normal  opposition  oonstitote 
ordinaTT  walcini^  and  in  their  inver- 
sion, sleep-waking.  Of  these  two 
states  the  elements  are  held,  as  in 
chemical  combination,  neutralized,  in 
tlie  magnetic  sleep,  out  of  which 
either,  indifferently,  may  evolve  itself. 
The  magnetic  sleep — a  name  suf- 
fficiently  appropriate,  if  we  under- 
stand it  not  as  of  a  sleep  prodnoed  bj 
magnetism,  but  as  of  an  mart  or  dor- 
mant condition  of  the  neuro-magnetic 
principle  itself — is  a  state  analogous 
to  that  in  which  we  see  the  unmag- 
netised  iron,  in  wUditbo  Ibroes  lie, 
mutodly  arrested  and  latent,  which 
the  approach  of  the  mf^ifnet  disengages, 
and  which,  being  disengaged,  forth- 
with esldbit  themselves  in  their  con- 
trasted polarity*  Thus,  the  process 
of  mesmerizing  is  in  fact,  in  the  first 
instance,  not  a  magnetizing,  but  a  de- 
mugnetizing,  a  resolving  of  polar 
''tmsion,'*  or  antagonism  of  positivo 
and  negative,  into  the  state  of  in^Kflfo- 
rence  ;  out  of  which,  however, — as  out 
of  a  state  of  chaos,  and  vacuum  ab- 
horred of  nature, — will  ere  long  again 
evolve  itself  either  a  normal  or  an 
inverted  polarity,  the  magnetism  (aa 


we  may  say)  of  natural  waking,  or 
the  counter-magnetism  of  sleep-wak- 
ing. If,  namely,  the  meameriser  now 
discontinue  his  operations,  the  patient 
will,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval 
of  insensibility,  gradually  awake  again 
to  ooasdoosness  of  the  externa!  worM  s 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  meameriser 
continue  to  apply  the  agency  which 
has  already  carried  the  patient  to  the 
point  of  magnetic  sleep,  the  latter 
will,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  "awake 
within  him8elf,"~wiu  beooine,  first 
dimly,  then  by  degrees  more  and  more 
distinctly,  conscious  of  another,  in- 
tenuU  world  or  order  of  things,  a 
world  in  whidi  the  external  murrors 
itself  as  in  a  camera  obsntra, — or  per- 
haps rather,  a  world  out  of  which  are 
projected  into  the  external,  as  phan- 
tasmagory  and  magic-lantern  ahow, 
shadows  of  mysterious  realities  that 
**  have  their  bemg"  within. 

Thus,  the  term  death-like,  applied 
to  the  magnetic  sleep,  is  found  to  carry 
in  it  a  deeper  sigidncance  than  imme- 
diately meets  the  ear.  Death-like  is 
something  more  than  corpse- like.  It 
expresses  a  present  sleep,  but  it  points 
to  a  ftitnre  awakiur.  The  magnetie 
aleep  avouches  itself  as  something  not 
merely  resembling,  but  in  its  nature 
akin  to  death,  less  by  the  insensibility 
that  marks  its  presence  (though  that 
inaensibiKty  haa  atood  the  tests  of  the  ^ 
knife  and  the  brand)  than  by  its  yield- 
ing up  the  sleeper  to  another  awakinff^ 
an  awaking  which  takes  place,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  other  ada  of  the  death* 
sleep,  an  awaking  whieh  the  death* 
sleep,  **]iko  a  narrow  sea,"*  divides 
from  our  every-day  waking  life,  and 
which  images,  with  wonderful  truth 
and  Ibroe^  the  existenoe  bejond  the 
tomb.  We  may  say,  in  mtmmej  sleep 
we  put  out  but  a  little  way  to  sea, 
hovering  visible,  at  furthest,  in  the 
offing,  and  drifting  back  with  the  tide 
to  the  same  shores  wo  left ;  but  in 
the  magnetie  aleep  wt  are  fiyrlj  on 
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the  sean,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
curreBtt  that  sweep  our  fiwiliar 

coasts,  and  in  the  way,  if  the  voyage 
prosper,  to  see  land  in  a  new  direc- 
tion, and  to  disembark  on  undiscovered 
dtorca.  Saeh  %  diwinlMrking  it  H 
when  w«  «wakft  mteriorlj  out  of  OMigw 
netic  sleep:  we  are  in  a  new  world, 
which  the  solitude  of  an  ocean  divides 
from  the  old :  we  have  entered  a  new 
life,  whioh  daricMM  and  the  shadow 
of  death  sever  from  the  lUe  we  have 
exchanged  for  it. 

The  state  of  sleep-waking  seldom 
BrtMnfti  itadf  belbro  the  patient  hae 
been  several  times  mesmerised.  Sleep 
itself  b  not,  except  in  cases  of  pe- 
culiar susceptibility,  or  where  the 
aesmeri&er  is  possessed  of  unusual 
megnetie  energy*  prodaeed  by  a  single 
operation.  A  case  is  recorJi'd  by 
Heinecken,  in  which  magnetic  sleep 
first  presented  itself  after  fourteen 
days'  assidnons  mesmeriaiiigr  and  sleep- 
wAing,  in  its  lowest  grad^  fbur  days 
Utcr.  There  are  instances  in  which 
sleep  is  produced  almost  immediately, 
aai  in  wbidi  the  patient  goes  over 
mth  eaual  speed  from  that  state  into 
that  of  sleep-wakini.',  rapidly  mount- 
ing from  sta^'e  to  stage  of  this  latter 
condition,  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
eestasy,  the  first  tine  of  being  sob* 
jeeted  to  mesmeric  treatment ;  hut  in 
general  the  process  \*  much  slower, 
the  patient  first  awaking  to  inward 
eonseionsness  after  he  has  been  several 
times  thrown  into  magnetic  sleep,  and 
the  liigher  degrees  of  sleep-waking 
being  M'Idom  developed,  before  th 
Utter  have  manifested  themselves  again 
and  again. 

The  degrees  of  mesmeric  affection 
lying  hf^jomi  the  line  of  insensible 
sleepy  are  stated  by  Kluge  as  those  of 
«  Simple  Somnambulism^  and  Clair- 
voyance," the  latter  of  which  b  again 
divided  into  "  Self-intuition "  and 
•*  Universal  Lucidity."  The  term 
tieep-tuikihg  is  used,  in  the  pages 
bslore  the  reader,  in  the  larger  sense, 
as  designating,  generally,  the  state  of 
which  the  above  are  particular  phases, 
or  stages  of  development.  The  num* 
btr  of  these  might,  bv  division  and 
sabfivisioOf  be  mnltipiisd  ad  mde/bi' 
turn  ;  for  who  can  reckon  up  the  in- 
fteasible  gradations  by  which  returning 
hght  wins  on  the  dominion  of  dark- 
asBs,  from  the  first  grey  line  on  the 
boviaton,  till  the  sun  stands  in  hb 
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meridian  height?  There  are  points, 
however*  between  the  two  sitrwnes, 

wliioh  more  ^Bstiootly  marie  transition 
from  one  stage  to  another.  When 
the  sun  shows  the  first  glittering  point 
hi  his  disk  above  the  hwizon,  twilight 
la  at  an  MdL  and  when  hb  whole  circle 
emerges  into  sivrht,  the  light  of  d:iy 
has  set  in.  Similar  defined  stages 
may  be  observed  in  the  passage  from 
total  privation  of  consoioosness  to  its 
foil  possession.  There  is  a  point  at 
which  sleep,  in  the  strict  sense,  may 
be  said  to  end ;  which  ending  of  sleep, 
however,  is  not  immediately  the  oom- 
mencement  of  full  waking  consoiOQt- 
ness,  but  of  a  state  in  which  the  per- 
ceptions are  as  yet  indbtinct  and  dull, 
in  which  the  impression  of  the  dream 
oat  of  which  we  nave  awaked  is  still  so 
vivid  as  to  throw  that  of  the  objects 
surrounding  us  into  the  shade,  so  that 
our  whole  environment  seems  to  greet 
ns  with  a  itrange  aspect*  and  we  have 
for  m  time  difficulty  in  reeoUectu^ 
where  we  are.  This  state  passes  gra- 
dually, and,  in  general,  quickly,  away, 
as  ona  llMiilty  after  another  recovers 
its  deamees,  till  we  are  fully  eumo  to 
ourselves,  and  what  is  called  uitie 
awake.  Here,  then,  again,  a  new  stage 
commences. 

Tbes9  gradationa»  whidi  ooenr  in 
ordinary  awaking,  are  faithfully  re- 
fleeted  in  the  emerging  of  the  magne- 
tic sleeper  into  the  sleep-waking  state, 
and  show  in  how  intiinata  a  ndatioo 
the  oonitttiona  of  ontward  and  inward 
consciousness,  as  polar  opposites,  stand 
to  each  other.  The  classification  of 
states  given  bv  a  recent  lecturer  on 
mesmerism  (Mr.  Dove)  exhibits  very 
happily  this  correspondence.  In  this 
gentleman's  nomenclature,  the  patient 
passes  from  **  Ordinary  Vigil,"  through 
the  two  degrees  of  ''Orcunary  Reve- 
rie "  and  *'  Ordinary  Dreanung,**  to 
"  Oblivious  Sleep,"  and  thence  again, 
by  the  stages  of  **  Lucid  Dreaming" 
and  "  Lucid  Reverie,"  to  *'  Lucid 
VigiL*'  Here^  the  eentre  of  indifih. 
rence,  or  magnetic  zero,  is  represented 
by  oblivious  sleep,  the  poles  present 
themselves  at  lucid  and  ordinary  vigil, 
while  the  two  intermediate  periiMi^ 
Rloge's  degrees  of  perfect  and  imper- 
fect crisb,  divide  themselves  on  each 
aide  into  corresponding  phases  of 
dreaming  and  r«verie,'grade  thus  an* 
swering  to  g^ade,  interval  implying  in- 
terval from  thaoantral  point  to  either 
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tttrmtiity, — to  llutt  the  wbole  oomplM 

fihenomenon  ma^  be  oompared  to  a 

■hip  anchored  in  some  land-locked 
bann,  where  every  plank,  rope,  spar 
of  the  towering  structure  repeats  it- 
telf  in  the  bright  mirror  on  which 
the  rests,  and  saiietance  and  ihadow 
seem  to  form  one  enigmatical  whole, 
that  hangs,  self-puised,  between  two 
faeavetia* 

This  relation,  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive, which  makes  either  half  of  the 
series  of  magnetic  states  seem  the  ex- 
act reflection,  as  to  form,  of  the  other, 
ooatainib  no  denbti  the  expianation  of 
curious  phenomenon,  which  we 
may  call  the  inversion  of  sensation, 
observed  in  sleep-waking  persons. 
Thus,  various  patients  whose  caiies 
are  reported  by  Mr.  Lang,  as  having 
occurred  recently  in  Scotland,  dcsoribed 
light  a<s  darkness,  and  darkness  iis 
light.  A  candle,  passed  suddenly 
before  the  fhce,  was  described  by  <me 
as  a  terrible  darkness  like  l)la<  k 
stones :"  objects  placed  in  total  dark- 
ness), on  the  contrary,  she  distinguisheil 
with  facility,  declaring  in  such  circum- 
stances that  there  was  <*a  brilliant 
light  centered  in  her  body."  *•  Many 
of  the  sensations  common  to  man  in 
bis  ordinary  state,"  says  the  reporter 
of  one  of  those  eases,'*' seemed  to  be 
reversed  or  inverted  during  the  mes- 
meric vigil."  In  another  case,  this 
interchange  of  the  impressions  of  light 
and  darkness  Was  observed  to  l>e  ac« 
eompanied  by  a  corresponding  inver- 
sion of  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold.* 
A  cnp  of  hot  tea  was  given  to  the 
patient :  she  drank  part  of  it,  and,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  said  it  was  cold, 
Tery  cold  :  the  mesmeriser  then  took 
the  cnp  from  her,  and,  holdintr  her  hy 
the  hand,  drank  the  remainder  himself: 
when  he  had  finished,  she  said,  It  is 
all  down  now — ^that  is  warm  and  nite.** 

She  perceived,  then,  normally, 
through  those  with  wliom  she  was  en 
rapport ;  only  her  iuuuediate  percep- 
tions were  inverted.  She  perceived 
through  others  as  lAey  perceived ;  it 


was  only  hi  haridf  ihaft  the  positive 
and  the  negativt  had  dianged  places. 

These  cases  remind  us  of  other 
phenomena  of  inversion  of  a  different 
kind,  yet,  perhaps,  referable  to  the 
same  ground  which  the  state  of  sleep> 
waking  has  sometimes  presented. 
Thus  Gnielin  relates,  that  when  he 
held  a  watch  to  his  rieht  ear,  his 
elairvoyante  patient  heard  the  tlddng 
at  her  left.  Another  patient  of  tlM 
same  practitioner,  when  her  sister 
accidentally  pricked  herself  in  the 
arm  with  a  pin,  complaiued  of  the  hurt 
in  the  oppo£ite  arm ;  and  when  the 
same  thing  was  afterwards  repeatedly 
done  as  experiment,  the  same  result 
uniformly  followed.  Something  ana- 
logous is  related  by  Lane  in  his  a»> 
count  of  modern  Egyptian  magidans. 
The  sheikh  Abd-el- Kader,  the  most 
renowned  of  those  successors  of 
"Jannes  and  Jambres,"  had  under- 
taken, as  a  proof  of  his  art,  to  conjure 
into  a  sort  of  mi^c  mirror,  made  by 
pouring  some  ink  mto  the  hollow  of  a 
boy's  hand,  the  imsB;e  of  any  absent  or 
deceased  person  whom  the  trareller 
might  fix  on.  Lsne  desired  tliat 
Lord  Nelson  might  appear.  The 
sorcerer,  having  gone  through  some 
preliminary  forms  of  incantation,  di- 
rected the  boy  to  call  for  Lord  Nel- 
aon.  The  call  was  scarcely  uttered 
ere  it  was  responded  to.  "  f  see,  said 
the  boy,  «*  a  man  who  has  lost  his  left 
arm — no,  he  has  not  lost  his  lef\  arm  ; 
he  is  hoMing  it  to  his  breast**  This 
was,  hut  for  one  point,  an  accurate 
description  of  the  appearance  of  Nel- 
son, who  wore  his  empty  sleeve  in  the 
position  mentioned  by  the  boy.  The 
only  particular  in  which  the  resem- 
blance failed  wns,  that  the  right  arm 
should  have  beeu  n^issing,  or  "  held  to 
the  breast,"  instead  of  the  left.  Lane, 
however,  without  malting  any  observa- 
tion to  that  effect,  asked  the  magician 
if  objects  seen  in  the  ink  appeared  K!^ 
they  would  if  placed  before  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder.^to  which  the  latter  re- 
plied, that  they  appeared  as  they 


*  The  senaation  of  cold  is  produced  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  extremities 

of  the  nerv«'«.  What,  if  tlio  sensation  of  darkness  (as  dl-tin;Miish«  «|  from  the 
objective  if^o/^  of  darknusti)  were  cauHed  by  the  radiation  of  Ii»rht  from  the  optic 
nerve?  The  two  oppotiltc  sensations  (of  light  and  darkness,  as  well  as  of  heat  and 
eohi)  would  thuK  be  found  to  arise  from  opposite  actions  (positive  and  negative) 
eff  ene  principle,  at  a  given  point. 
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vodM  do  in  a  looking-glaM.  This 
Bide  the  boy*!  dMeripbon  in  all  polntft 

correct.* 

Perhaps  a  still  more  curious  in- 
stance of  inversion  is  that  recorded  by 
Hofebnd^  where  the  senae  afl^ed 
was  that  of  time ;  and  past  and  future 
were  constantly  interchanged.  Tlu' 
case  is  that  of  one  of  his  own  patient^*, 
who,  instead  of  putting  liffht  for 
darkness,  heat  for  cold,  or  left  for 
ric'hr,  almost  always  called  yesterday, 
to-mormw,  and  to-mnrmw,  yesterday, 
— thus,  throughout  all  the  course  of 
tier  olairvojaDoe,  fovvseeing  the  past 
and  remembering  the  future.  All 
that  had  happened  she  spoke  of  in  tbe 
tone  of  prediction  or  of  obscure  fore- 
boding, while  the  coming  events  which 
the  prophetic  character  of  the  sleep- 
waking  state  placed  within  her  ken, 
were  related  with  as  great  exactness  as 
the  historv  of  the  preceding  davs. 
Her  relatioos  to  tbe  past  and  die 
Ibtvrt  were  completely  reversed  ;  her 
time  was  that  of  a  clo<  k  seen  in  a 
mirror,  where  the  numbers  are  rec- 
koned backwards,  and  the  hands  seem 
to  travel  from  right  to  left. 

Such  an  inversion  of  the  sense  of 
time,  it  may  be  observed,  is  wholly 
inconceivablej  except  in  connexion 
widi  the  Rantean  doctrine^  that  time 
as  well  as  space  is  nXfjeeihe,  not  a 
thing,  bat  a  form  of  sense — not  a  con- 
ation under  which  things  exist,  but  a 
eoodition  under  whieb  we  beeome 
eognisant  of  tbor  existence. 


The  foregoing  cases  of  inverted 
peroeption  are  addnced  as  iUttstratii^ 

the  polar  character  of  the  modes  or 
aspects  of  conscinusness  developed  in 
the  opposite  conditions  of  waking  and 
sleep>  waking — ^the  phenomena  pre- 
sented, as  the  rcaaer  observes,  an- 
swering exactly  to  the  conception  of 
polarity,  as  stated  by  the  most  distin- 
guished of  modern  chemists— "  con- 
trast of  properties  corresponding  to 
contra.st  of  positions."  The  con- 
tra.st  runs  much  dec]  er  and  extends 
much  farther  than  we  have  here  at- 
tempted to  trace  it ;  bat  so  mneh  may 
suffice  for  a  hint. 

The  sleep-waker,  while  the  liveliest 
play  of  thought  irradiates  his  features 
■—while  bis  speech  acquires  a  fluency, 
and  in  many  cases  a  dignity  and  cor- 
rectness that  do  not  in  a  similar  de- 
gree distinguish  it  in  ordinary  waking 
— while  tbe  evidences  of  a  heightened 
mental  activi^  are  not  to  be  mistaken, 
and  all  the  senses  manifest  a  preter- 
natural acuteness  and  extent  of  range, 
is  yet,  as  to  any  power  of  volition 
orer  bis  own  members,  or  any  capa- 
bility of  his  external  organs  of  sense 
to  transmit  impressions  from  without 
to  the  brain,  like  one  in  a  condition 
of  catalepsy  or  of  suspended  anima- 
tion. Tne  ^es  are  still  spasmodi- 
cally shut,  and,  if  foteed  open,  sight- 
less, the  ball  being  generally  found  in 
the  same  convulsed  condition  with  the 
lid,  and  the  pupil  thrown  upwards  to- 
wards the  inner  comer.  In  a  manner 


*  hi  saeh  mn^c  there  may  be  less  of  the  pretematvral  tiian  many  suspect.  What 

If  the  boy,  h/pnotiMd,  (to  u<e  Mr.  Braid's  expression,)  by  the  fixed  stare  which  ho 
is  made  to  direct  upon  the  ink  in  his  hand,  were  broueht  into  a  certain  state  of 

Incid  dreaming,"  wherein  being,  through  the  magnetie  laflttenoeof  the  soroerer 
upon  both,  (helped  by  narcotic  sutTumigations,)  in  rapport  with  the  qaerist,  he 
finds  in  the  soul  of  the  latter,  not  in  the  soulless  ink,  the  imap^e  inquired  after? 
While  Mr.  Lane  was  waiting  for  such  a  description  as  should  convince  him  that  the 
image  of  Nelson  was  really  present  to  the  boy,  was  not  his  own  imagination — the 
imoffiuy  power  within  him — intently  n<  f  u[)ird  with  the  image  in  reouest,  full  of  it, 
and  seeking  to  project  it,  seeking,  however  unconscious  of  tbe  drift  of  its  own 
activity,  (^r  tlie  imagination,  as  Kant  says,  is  a  facalty  that  ever  works  in  dark- 
Hf^ss  — a  blind  ?iant,  I  to  ca^t  a  reflection  of  it  into  another  soul?  And  the  boy's 
imagination — was  not  it  in  an  equal  state  of  tension — void,  and  opening  itself — 
waiting  to  receive  a  somewhat,  to  be  impregnated  with  it  knew  not  what  manner  of 
tkaspef  And  these  two  imaginations,  the  one  in  its  positive,  the  other  in  its 
ne»attre  activity,  had  not  tliey  given  themselves,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  the 
necromancer,  to  be  swayed  by  him  as  he  listed?  Fur  you  cannot  so  much  as  ^ive 
your  band  to  be  peered  at  by  a  gipsy  fortune-teller,  but  you  give  her  your  iroagma- 
tion  witli  it.  And  so,  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Lane,  and  the  imagination  of  the  boy 
uniting  themselves  in  the  magician,  the  image  in  the  former  must  mirror  itself  in 
tbe  latter,  with  tiie  left  arm,  as  in  all  miiror-images,  where  the  right  thonld  be. 

Pt-rsons  ma^cally  connected,"  says  Passavant,  "iorra  out  of  the  distinct  spheres 
ot  their  individual  vitality  a  common  one,  and  become  fused  togetherinto  one 
ethereal  corporation. "   Which  seems  a  natural  account  of  the  whokl  itttltar. 
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which  they  who  have  once  seen  it  will 
have  little  desire  to  witness  a  second 
tioM.  TIm  general  lorfiMe  of  the  body 
continues  insensible.  The  loudest 
noises  may  be  made  clo.se  to  the  ear,  the 
most  pungent  scentd  presented  to  the 
nottnub  with  ■•  Uttle  eflRsot  upon  the 
patient  as  in  the  stage  of  magnetic 
sleep.  SeiiMbility  is  again  present, 
but  it  is  under  another  aspect.  The 
patient  is  again  in  conimuuicatiun 
with  the  world ;  but  it  is  at  another 
pointp  in  another  direction.  Those 
perceptions  of  his,  with  their  preter- 
natural acuteness,  are  no  less  preter- 
natural in  relation  to  the  avenues  by 
which  they  come.  \yonder  fully 
enough,  the  notices  which  he  receives 
are  of  things  without  him  ;  and  yet 
the  notices  ore  received,  or  appear  to 
be  reeeived  from  within. 

However,  the  use  of  his  body,  and 
the  power  of  motion,  may  be  restored 
to  the  patient  by  the  (expressed)  will 
of  the  nuignetizer,  whose  word  stands 
to  him  in  the  place  of  his  own  power 
of  volition.  Not  that  the  moral  free- 
dom ot"  a  sleep-waking  person  is,  as 
some  most  erroneously  suppose,  in 
abeyanoe^  or  that  sn^m  a  poraon  ia 
under  the  constraint,  as  it  were*  of  a 
<^arm,  to  do  all  that  the  magnetizer 
bids  him,  be  it  good  or  bad.  No 
degree  of  ma^etic  sympathy  can  make 
a  iirtoona  mmd  partaker  of  the  feeU 
ings  of  a  vicious  one,  or  determine 
those  who  are  habitually  under  the 
intiuence  of  religion  to  actions  which 
it  oondemns.  But  the  word  of  the 
nagnetiaflr  has»  within  the  Umits  which 
leave  moral  agency  uninvaded,  abso- 
lute control  over  the  patient,  minis- 
tering to  the  latter,  at  the  some  time, 
the  power  and  the  determining  motive 
to  all  indifferent  actions,  as  standing, 
sitting,  going,  and  the  like :  nay,  the 
ma^etizer  can,  so  to  sjpeak,  set  the 
spnngs  in  motion  wUeh  carry  ^ 
patient  on  in  Uie  ordinary  round  of  his 
occupations,  so  that  the  latter  shall,  in 
the  sleep-Milking  state,  procee<l  from 
business  to  business,  and  go  through 
an  with  no  lew  preeisiont  and  8ome> 
times  with  for  more  dexteri^  and  de- 
spatch, than  when  what  is  commonly 
considered  awake.  Thus,  Heinecken 
reports  of  one  of  his  earliest  patients. 


a  young  person,  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  whom  he  had  under  bis  care 
nearly  a  twelvemonth— that  she  got 

up,  employed  herself  in  works  propw 

to  her  sex,  went  out,  always  knew, 
when  in  the  streets,  whereabouts  she 
was ;  recognized  and  remarked  the 

various  objects  she  passed,  paid  visits^ 

and  convt'rsod  like  a  waking  person — 
and  all  this  while  the  outward  inlets  of 
sensation  were,  as  it  were,  hermeti- 
cally sealed  by  the  mesmeric  influence* 
Her  notices  of  the  objects  which  sur- 
rounded her,  she  received  in  a  way 
wliich,  to  her.Helf,  was  obscure  and  in- 
comnrehensible :  she  did  not  (she  said) 
see  ttiem*  and  yet  it  was  as  though  she 
saw  them.  .\t  another  time  she  de- 
clared that  her  whole  body  was  as  if 
pervadeil  bv  light  and  warmth,  a  state 
in  which  her  sensations  were  moet 
pleasurable.  Bandages  placed  over  her 
eyes  did,  as  might  he  expected,  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  a  visual  power 
of  this  abnormal  kind,  the  possessors 
of  which,  as  Ennemoser,  in  reference 
to  all  such  hoodwinking  and  handker- 
chief experiments,  remarks,  are  like 
Tiresias,  wiioui  a  goddess  might  de- 
prive of  his  eyesight,  but  not,  there* 
withf  of  the  gift  of  divination.  She 
not  only  distinguished  those  who  came 
into  the  room  in  which  she  was,  hut 
at  once  announced  the  entrance  of 
persons  into  the  houses  belbre  their 
comiqg  was  perceived  by  any  one  else. 
Her  sense  of  smell  was  so  fine,  that, 
having  gone  out  with  her  father  in  a 
aleep-wdcing  state,  she  was  afllscted 
beyond  endurance  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  church-yard,  into  which  she 
was  accidt  ntally  brought,  although  the 
persons  with  her  perceived  no  smell  at 
all.  Magnetised  water  she  recognized 
immediately  (as  magnetic  patients  in 
general  do)  by  the  taste,  though  the 
magnetizer  had  but  touched  the  out- 
side of  the  vessel.  Another  patient  of 
the  same  practitioner  not  only  distin- 
guished, in  sleep-waking,  magnetized 
from  unmagneti/ed  water,  by  touching 
the  vessels  iu  which  they  were  respec- 
tively hdd,  but  having,  when  awaki^ 
inadvertenUy  touched  the  vessel  coa- 
tfuning  magnetized  water,  was  imme- 
diately thrown  again  into  the  magnetic 
trance.* 


•  Water  is  magnetized  by  passing  the  fingers  several  times  down  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  (which  should  be  of  glass)  iu  which  it  is  contained,  and  by  bmaUunE  on  it. 

In  the  CIcmiB  Jh^lnku  (GeoeTa,  1021)  it  areesipt  for  an  at^m  vUuHs  Mrdtai 
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With  Aiete  pbenomena,  indicating 
%  beif^htened*   m  well  as  peculiarly 

modified  sensorial  irritnbilitv,  may  be 

a  * 

dassed  the  very  distincf,  and  often 
paiofal  feeling  which  sleep- waking  per- 
iom  often  have,  not  only  of  the  con- 
tact, but  even  of  the  approach  of  me- 
tallic substances  to  their  bodies.  Gobi, 
accorfUng  to  (xmelin's  observations, 
affects  the  magnetic  sleeper  in  most 
cases  with  an  i^eeable  sensation,  much 
as  if  the  contact  had  been  that  of  the 
matmctizer :  silver,  for  the  most  part, 
acb  not  punfully:  on  the  contrary, 
the  baaor  metals,  partioalarly  iron  and 
nnc,  occasion  the  most  lively  feelings 
of  pain,  so  that  the  patient  nt  on^e 
detect*  their  vicinity.  This,  aj»  Schu- 
hert  remarks,  eeems  to  connect  itself 
with  the  opposite  part  these  metals 
pl^  in  galvanic  experiment.  It  may 
al^n  .<erve  in  !«nmp  men'itire  to  account 
for  the  peculiar  satisfaction  which  many 
mite  mltfay  and  wide  awake  people 
mel  In  the  contemplation  and  contact 
of  the  precious  inet.ils,  particularly  of 
gold,  and  furnishes  a  hint  towards  the 
solution  of  that  else  inexplicable  riddle, 
the  passion  of  Uie  miser.  Evidently^ 
the  metab  have  a  specific  attraction 
Ibr  man. 

However,  in  some  of  the  cases  men- 
tiooed  by  Mr.  Lai^,  ao\A  had  an  effect 
£rcctly  contrary  to  that  here  ascribed 
to  it,  its  contact  cau«.in;tf  in  one  instance 
rigidity,  in  another  convulsive  shud- 
dering and  extreme  pain,  accompanied 
by  tlM  sensation  or  a  bright  yellow 
fhril :  in  the  latter  case,  iron  had  iht 
tame  effect  as  gold.  Perhaps  the  sos- 
ceptibiiity  to  roetallio  influence,  in 
these  cases,  was  in  a  lower  stage  of 
dsfolopmeat  %  that,*  as  yet,  only  the 
generic  property  of  the  substance,  as 
metal,  was  felt,  and  that  a  more  fully 
formed  sense  is  required  to  be  affected 
by  the  specific  character  of  the  metalf 
as  iron  or  gold.  Ennemoscr  says  the 
effect  of  metals  difiTerent  on  different 
persons,  but  that  in  general,  iron,  steel, 
gold,  and  zinc  operate  the  most  agree- 
sUy— and  lead,  qnicksihrer»  oopper» 
te.,  the  most  painlblly. 


Before  leaving  the  Eubject  of  me- 
tallic irritation,  a  word  on  the  so*adled 

"  divinincr-rod"  will  not  be  out  of  place* 
Doctor  Kerner,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Mngikon,  say.',  "  It  is  known  how 
galvanism,  siagrimt  (the  agency  mani- 
fested in  the  effects  of  the  divining- 
rod,)  and  other  such  operations  of 
occult  principles  in  nature,  were  for- 
merly laughed  at,  and  repudiated  by 
the  scientific  and  critical  as  fbllies  of 
popular  belief,  and  yet  are  now  received 
l)y  the  same  classes  as  established 
truths  of  physical  science."  It  is  to 
be  f^ered  tbat  the  former  rejection  of 
one»  at  leastt  of  these  truths,  was 
more  general  than  is  (out  of  (lermany) 
the  present  acknowledgment  of  it. 
But,  magna  est  Veritas,  Even  mes- 
merism has  its  remdnary  gainsayers* 
now  interesting  chiefly  on  antiquarian 
grounds.  The  progress  of  knowledge 
is  gradual,  and  when  mesmerism  shall 
have  obtained  a  fboting  of  nniversal 
recognition,  "siderism"  will  not  bo  far 
from  the  same  goal.  The  rationale  of 
the  latter  agency  may  be  stated  as 
follows. 

Hnmboldt*s  earlier  ezperiments  have 

shown,  tbat  nerves  already  separated 
from  the  body,  and  from  which  ner- 
vous life  is  departing,  betray,  by  the 
eibet  of  metals  npon  tiiem  in  galvan- 
ism»  a  sort  of  atmosphere  which  mr- 
rounds  them,  and  that  hence  the  ap- 
proach of  metals  produces  the  same 
spasmodic  motions  as  in  other  cases 
the  dhrect  contact.  This  atmosphere 
is,  in  some  living  men,  of  snch  extent, 
that  these  have  distinct  notice  of 
metals  lying  hid  at  considerable  dis- 
tances, under  their  feet»  or  in  their 
▼icinity. 

When  such  persons,  as  Passavant 
informs  us,  pass  over  places  which 
conceal  veins  of  metal,  beds  of  coal, 
or  springs  of  water*  they  experience  a 
specifio  sensation^  1^  wuch  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  soil  are  indicated  to 
them:  the  pulse  is  quickened,  and 
there  is,  in  manj  cases,  a  slight  feel- 
ing of  indisposition,  giddiness^  aansee» 
This  land  of  peroeptioQ  preeenta 


mkneomidca.  It  i'^  as  follows : — *'  Let  a  fasting  person,  in  the  morning,  with 
desnsed  mouth,  breathe  strongly,  and  for  sorao  length  of  time,  on  water  in  a  glass, 
sod  then  with  good  intention,  with  prayer,  and  with  a  pure  heart,  give  it  to  tho 
pstisat :  hww^  are  the  Ineoiablest  diseases  to  be  cured."  Magnetized  water, 
tccordin""  to  Ennemoser,  has  a  peculiar  effect  npon  plants,  retarding,  but  at  the 
nmc  time  invigorating,  tbuir  growth:  an  extensive  use  of  it  in  husbandry,  would. 
Hit  writer  thinks,  bring  hi  a  new  agricoltaral  era. 
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itself  in  every  variety  of  degree,  from 
a  vague  general  feeling  to  distinct 
vilioD. 

Mmny  of  these  metal-seekers  ate*  in 

the  prosecution  of  their  re'^earches,  a 
rod,  which  is  generally  of  a  forked 
8ha|»e,  and  the  two  ends,  or  prongs, 
of  which  thej  hold  in  their  two  hands. 
The  point  or  the  rod  shows,  by  bend- 
ing itself  towaril;?  the  i;r*iund,  where 
the  object  sought  fur  is  hiiuuted.  Such 
h  rod  IS  termed  a  dhining-rod.  Some 
metal-seekerS),  however,  do  not  need 
this  material  auxiliary  ;  and,  where  it 
is  used,  we  sbonld,  perhaps,  look  on 
it  us  but  an  une^sential,  though  not 
unapt  mechanical  means*  (HIce  the 
magnetic  rods  used  by  Mesmer  in  his 
earlier  practice,)  of  concentrating  the 
psychic  powers  upon  a  certain  point, 
and  carrying  out  in  a  given  direction 
the  activity  of  a  force  residing,  not  in 
the  instrument,  but  in  the  holder  of 
it.  This  view  is  taken  by  Zeidler  in 
his  FauUnnyUeriuni,  (Halle,  1700:) 
'*  Not  the  rod,**  says  this  learned 
writeTf  "bnt  the  man  discovert  bis 
own  cogitations,  which  before  were 
hid  from  himself ;  even  as  one  often 
in  a  dream  learns  from  his  own  spirit 
what  diall befall  him.*'  And  again: 
"  The  man  does  not  consult  the  rod, 
but  himself,  or  the  innermost  power 
of  his  understanding  :  this  he  puts  to 
itt  mettle.  An  attronomer  qneetiont 
not  the  tMlnm  opticum,  but  his  own 
eye,  or  power  of  vision  :  this  he  puts 
on  its  highest  tension  by  means  of  the 
telescope." 

Among  the  most  cnrions  and,  to 
many,  incredible  phenomena  presented 
by  the  sleep-waking  state,  is  the  trans- 
ference of  the  functions  of  the  diffe- 
rent organs  of  sense  to  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  points  of  the  fingers 
or  of  tlie  toes,  the  crown  or  back  of 
the  head,  the  forehead,  the  tij»  of  the 
nose,  the  chin,  thus  become,  one  or 
other  of  them,  the  organ  of  a  sense 
which  is  not  sight,  hearing,  taste,  or 
smeil«  yet  which  to  the  patient  takes 


the  form  of  one  or  more,  sometimes  of 
all  these,  according  to  the  object  upon 
which  it  is  exercised,  and  tM  4^^^ 
of  intensity  or  development  whi<m  it 
has  attained.  This  phenomenon  takes 
place  at  differt  nt  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  but  the  most  frequent  seat 
of  it  is  the  epigastric  region.  An 
object  placed  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
will  be  seen  by  the  patient,*  and  often 
tasted  and  huielt ;  words  breathed  in 
the  most  inaudible  whisper  in  the  same 
place  will  hr  heard,  at  the  same  Ume 
that  the  loude^t  noise  causes  no  sensa- 
tion. Perhaps,  instead  of  sayin;.?  that 
the  patient  sees,  suulls,  tastes,  or 
hears  in  this  anomalous  way,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  he  receivet 
from  the  object  presented  to  him  im- 
pressions of  those  qualities  of  it  which 
ordinarily  are  cognisable  by  the  diffe- 
rent senses  named.  Blind  persona 
have  been  known  to  distinguish  colours 
by  the  touch, f  in  which  e.isc,  however, 
it  is  not  said  that  the  blind  man  sees 
with  his  fingers'  ends>  but  merely  that 
he  obtains  in  this  way  notices  or  pro- 
perties which  ordinarily  announce 
themselves  to  the  sense  of  sight. 
Whether  this  takes  place  tbrongb  an 
extraordinarily  subtle  sense  of  touch, 
compensating  the  privation  of  the 
visual  sense,  or  whether  the  ground  of 
it  be  a  peculiar  development  of  the 
eeiUral  tente — the  fundamental  e^po- 
eUjf  o/teniatioiif  of  which  tbediffisrent 
senses  are  modifications — were  a  ques- 
tion perhaps  worth  considering,  sup* 
posinir  that  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  supplied  the  clue  which 
would  lead  to  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
it.  A  simil.%r  inquiry  might  be  raised 
with  respect  to  the  transference  of 
sensorial  function  in  sleep-waking  above 
referred  to.  Is  there  a  central  sense, 
the  **  indiflference"  of  the  five  outward 
senses,  out  of  which  these  evolve  them- 
selves bv  means  of  the  dilt'erent  organs 
which  the  primary  sense  constructs  to 
itself  through  the  instinct  that  compels 
it  to  come  into  oommuoication  with  a 


*  A  elairroyante,  upon  whose  epigastrium  a  volume  of  Jacob  B5hme  was  laid, 

saw  and  il<  <  i  IIm  <1  the  author  as  a  good-natured-looking  little  old  man,  with  a  soar 
on  his  roreh<'a<l.  whieli  was  a  most  correct  portraiture.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
the  volume  was  not  adorned  with  th*-  aiithiir  s  eftigy. 

f  The  writer  has  heard  of  a  hUnd  man,  who.  to  distinguish  tht>  finer  shades  of 
colour,  used  to  place  a  |»air  «>♦■  >j)r(  t  iclcs  between  the  culotirtMl  ohj.'nt  and  his  fingers' 
endH.  Some  persons  are  seusibic  of  a  cupreous  taste,  wheu  they  take  copper  C*s 
half.pence,  kc.)  in  the  band,  particularly  when  the  sUn  is  warm  tad  melilk 
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world,  the  tnanifoldness  of  which  one 
form  of  sense  cannot  apprehend  ?  is 
dMre  a  more  meric  peroeptiTe  power, 
upon  whidi  toe  waking  state  acts  prU- 
matic.illy,  "separatini;  it  into  the  five 
keuses,  which  the  magnetic  state  again 
eombines  into  one?  In  other  words, 
are  we  sentient  merely  beeanae  we  have 
orjrans  of  sense,  or  have  we  not  rath«'r 
orgMU  of  sense  because  we  are 
timt?  Do  not  or^ns  of  sense  pre- 
snppoee  sen^iihilitj  m  posse*  a  cap^iUn- 
fitj,  an  aptitude  in  the  soul  to  niirror 
in  itself  the  universf  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  is  placed — a  predisposition 
to  vibrate  in  harmonj  with  the  infinite 
world-orchestra? 

**  Not  the  presence  of  an  eye  or  an 
ear,**  says  Pasaavant,  "is  the'nitimate 

cause  of  nnr  scfinij  and  lirnrini,',  but  the 
ioipulfte  already  working  in  tho  living 
germ  of  the  animal,  to  come  iato  com- 
nunication  with  the  world  of  light  and 
sound,  which  impulse,  without  eousi-iuu«- 
OCRS  indeed,  yet  with  activity  directed 
to  a  sj>ccific  end,  builds  to  itself  eye  and 
ear.  This  impulse,  to  become  cognisant 
of  other  being:,  the  impulse  to  world-con- 
seioaaneas,  is  itself  hut  an  expression  of 
tho  most  onivprsal  irn[)ulsc  or  tendency 
in  naiure,  the  tendency  in  all  bein;^  to 
fiad  its  complement,  the  impulse  that 
work*  in  all  tho  parts  of  the  infniitu 
whole  to  iiud  aud  unite  themselves  with 
ene  anotlier." 

That  the  optic  nerve,  when  it  re- 
eaives  an  injury,  gives  the  aensation  of 

light,  and  not  of  fiain,  or  tliat.  through 
(ralvanism,  the  sen^^ation  of  liirht  i-* 
given  to  the  eye,  to  the  tongue  that  of 
an  add  or  eorrodre  tastet  ean  be  ae- 
eonnted  for— only  on  the  hypotliesia 
that  the  different  nerves  of  sen^e  p<»s- 
sess  a  different  specific  activity.  The 
outward  organic  structures  which  sur- 
mond  the  nerves  of  aenae  are  rather 
to  he  looked  on  as  conductors  of 
the  stimulus  from  without,  such  as 
tight  or  sound,  than  as  themselves 
esnaea  of  the  di0fareoce  of  sensation.* 
Th9  different  ipeeiile  activitif  H  r>f  the 
nerves  of  nensn  may  reasonably  he  con- 
sidered as  modifications  of  a  common 


nervous  principle,  generated  by  some 
process  of  which  the  brain  is  the 
organ,  and  standing  in  tlie  same  rela- 
tion to  these  specific  activities  as  light 

to  the  different  eulours. 

Now,  when  nervous  action,  as  in 
magnetic  sleep,  ceases  in  the  external 
orvrans  of  sense,  it  necessarily  throws 
itself.  ;md  that  in  a  hiifhly  concentrated 
form,  n[>on  what  wc  consider  as  the 
opposite  pole,  the  seat  of  the  Inward 
or  central  sense,  and  b  thence  pro^ 
jected  upon  some  point  of  the  surface  ; 
not  upon  any  point  indifferently,  but 
in  general  upon  one  or  other  of  those 
pomts  at  which  the  sense  of  touch  (the 
most  neutral  of  the  outward  senses)  is 
particularly  acute,  such  as  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  or  toes,  &c.,  or  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  the  principal  seatt  accor- 
ding to  Schubert,  of  the  sense  of  heat 
and  cold.  Here,  then,  the  sensations 
will  take  place  which  their  respective 
organs  are  not  in  a  condition  to  trans* 
mit,  the  sense  of  tnueh,  or  of  feelingi 
the  lowest  and  most  liniitcd  of  the  five, 
vicariating^  for  the  others,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  the  highest  and  freest  of 
them,  that  of  sight ;  an  inversion  of 
polar  relations  which,  after  ail,  as  Pas- 
savant  thinks,  is  not  more  wonderful 
than  other  transferences  of  activity 
and  Ihnction — ^what  he  terms  awfoi^ 
loart — that  take  place  in  our  organism^ 
especially  in  the  secretory  system.  For 
the  rest,  it  does  not  occur  in  the  higher 
ecstatic  stalea*  and  seems,  where  It  does 
present  itself,  to  form  the  transition  to 
the  proper  central  intuition  of  clair- 
voyance, a  perception  wholly  apart 
from  the  instrumentality  of  organs  of 
sense. 

Thi"  phenomenon  termed  hy  Kluge 
S'^lf-infui'lnn,  seldom  fails  to  present 
itself  when  an  advanced  stage  of  sleep- 
waking  is  reached.  The  cTairvoyanto 
sees  the  si-veral  organs  of  her  OWn 
body,  and  witnesses  the  internal  pro- 
cesses of  her  whole  economy.  Tho 
young  patient  of  Heinectcen,  already 
more  than  once  referred  to,  declared 
that  in  tho  magnetic  sleep,  when  all 
her  members  were  as  it  were  pervaded 


*  \  keen  •  n  e  o*"  sin;!l  for  very  distant  udorous  substances  is  observable  in 
difTerent  insects,  in  wlii''li  iiu  ur^au  of  this  sense  has  been  iliscovored.  Tho  sense 
nf  Hfrht  U  v«»ry  distinctly  to  lie  observed  in  the  polypi,  and  similar  imperfMct 
a'lirn  il.,  thouj^h  they  are  without  any  nr^an  resembling  an  eye:  in  these  aniinaU, 
thr  ulioli'  Mirfaco  of  the  body  siiems  to  have  that  ^useepf it)ilily  f  i  li'jht,  A^llil  h.  in 
more  perfect,  or  more  highly  doveiupcd  sy:»lcms,  is  cunhned  to  a  particular  organ. 
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bv  an  element  of  light  and  warmth^ 
sue  could  see  the  prooeeeion  of  the 
nenres  from  the  spmal  marrow,  and 
the  course  of  the  blood  in  her  veins. 
She  accurately  described  that  gnat 
nervous  tiaaoe  (plexus  ccsliaau)  which 
■oppltet  nenree  to  the  itomach  and  to 
Mmieof  the  other  riaoera,  and  which 
appears  to  be  in  an  especial  manner 
affected  by  mesmeric  operations.  In 
the  head,  only  two  nenres  were  vidUe 
to  her,  probably  those  two  brandies 
of  the  finh  pair,  which  stand  in  some 
connexion  with  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve.  And  this  was  a  young  person 
wboy  fai  all  prohebility,  did  notf  in  the 
waking  state,  know  what  a  nerve  was. 

Passavant  once  showed  a  clairvov- 
ante  a  calf's  eye,  and  dissected  it  in 
her  presence.  With  the  liveliest  plea- 
sure she  compared  the  diffnrent  parts 
of  it  with  her  own  eye,  and  remarked 
how  wholly  otherwise  all  appeared  in 
the  living  organ,  where  all  was  in 
notion  and  Imnfaioas.  Herot  tiienf 
^  organ  of  vision  was  itself  beeome 
an  object  of  vision :  but  the  clairvoy- 
ante,  as  she  declared,  did  not  see  her 
own  eye  toUh  her  own  eye,  but  by 
means  of  a  light  radiattog  from  the 
brain. 

In  this  inward  self-intuition,  the 
diseased  parts,  according  to  the  tiisti- 
mwT  of  many  patients,  are  distill* 
gdshed  from  the  sound  by  their  opa- 
city. All  parts  in  which  healthy  ac- 
tion is  going  on  are  pervaded  by 
streams  of  light.  Light  is  to  the 
dainrojaate  the  exponent  of  Uh ;  and 
tUs  not  in  the  way  of  allegory,  but  as 
a  material  fact.  Living  and  luminous 
are,  to  many  sleep-waking  persons, 
synonymous  terms»  and  they  distin* 
^uish  tibe  difeent  structures  in  the 
living  organism  by  the  specific  diffe- 
rence of  their  light.  This  stems  to 
accord  with  the  hypothesis  that  the 
proximate  material  Teliicte  of  the  vital 
principle  is  light  taken  up  by  the  or- 
ganic assimilative  power,  and  modified 
by  psychic  influences, —  that  light 
reaches,  in  the  nerroos  sther  of  the 


human  brain,  the  highest  development 
of  its  nature  on  teartlu  Kemer'a 

patient  (the  Scherin  ooa  Pmoni) 
saw  light  radiate  from  the  eyes  of  the 
persons  nhout  her,  and,  in  electric 
states  uf  the  atmosphere,  from  their 
hair  and  their  fingers  also :  the  light 
from  men  was  "bright,"  from  women 
"blui.sh."  We  know,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Tertullian  and  Van  Helmonty 
that  the  soul  itself  is  Uue :  does  the 
son!,  perliaps,  diielly,  shine  out 
through  the  eyes  of  woman — the  in- 
tellect through  those  of  man  ? 

The  clairvoyaute,  se^  the  interior 
not  only  of  her  own  bodj»  hot  equally 
tiiat  of  persons  pUeed  in  rqppdrt  with 
her.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  this  power,  of  seeing  into  one's  own 
or  another  person's  body,  is  not  a  whit 
more  or  less  wonderful  than  thai 
power  of  **  metal  seekers"  to  .see  into 
the  earth. 

With  the  power  of  salf-intuition, 
and  of  discovering  the  seat  of  disease 
in  her  own  or  another  person  s  oigft- 
nism,  is  connected  the  instinctive  per- 
ception which  the  clairvoyante  pos- 
sesses of  the  curative  means  proper 
to  be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease.  All  magnetizers  testify  to 
the  fact  that  patients  in  asleep-waking 
state,  who  in  ordinary  waking  possess 
no  knowledge  of  medicine,  prescribe 
for  themselves,  and  for  those  who  are 
placed  in  rapport  with  them,  with  sig- 
nal success.  These  prescriptions  are 
sometimes  according  to  recognised 
methods  of  medical  praetieeb  hot  often 
diverge  oomptetely  from  all  such,  so 
that  the  mesmerite  physician  will  not 
rarely  ilnd  himself  administering  re- 
medies of  the  virtues  of  which  he  has 
not  previously  dreamed,  and  following 
modes  of  treatment  the  nUionale  of 
w  hich  is  not  more  a  mystery  to  his 
patient  than  to  himself.* 

This  prescrihing  of  sick  persons  for 
themselves  and  others,  in  dreams  or 
in  a  dream-like  state,  is  a  phenomenon 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  modern  timesy 
and  ,  its  re-appearance  under  the  pro* 


*  For  instance,  here  is  a  cure  for  the  dropsv.  "  Take  a  tub,  and  bore  some  boles 
in  it;  then  fill  it  with  broken  glass,  iron  seoriie,  saw-duat,  and  earth ;  put  it  Into  a 

larger  tub,  filled  M-ith  w  ater,  so  that  the  water  shall  penetrate  into  it  through  the 
holes.  It  must  have  an  iron  conductor,  for  the  purpose  of  communication."  Gout 
is  cured  by  abudiet  set  upon  four  green  bottles,  with  holes  in  the  bolt  cm  corres- 
ponding to  their  mouthfi,  out  of  which  proceed  four  tubes,  two  filled  with  salt,  and 
tMO  with  sulphur.  The  bucket  itself  is  filled  with  iron,  glass,  saw>dttst,  day,  and 
water.    Another  cure  for  the  gout,  is  to  tran&lcr  it  to  a  dog. 
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cess  taught  \is  'by  Mesmer,  while  it 
puts  into  our  hand  a  kej  to  much  of 
whal  ntna  moit  eniffmatieal  about 
the  oracka  of  the  beathen  wofl^  tdls 

rtrongW  for  the  reality  of  mesmeric 
agency,  and  of  the  states  into  which 
persons  thereto  subjected  are  thrown. 
The  oraclea  wera  first  ooatnilted  in 
caiN  of  sickness ;  the  suffering  per* 
SODS  slept  in  the  temple,  after  thcr 
had  gone  throiwh  some  ceremonies  of 
preparation.  In  tlio  dreams  wlodb 
followed,  they  freqnsntlj  oane  to  the 
knuwled^'e  of  the  means  proper  for 
the  cure  of  their  diseases,  and  ascribed 
this  to  the  inspiration  of  the  divinity 
to  wWn  tiio  ttmplo  they  slept  in  was 
consecrated.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
the  patients,  the  priests  (or  priestesses) 
of  the  oracle  had  these  dreams,  and 
connnmaicated  them  to  the  former. 
If  tho  disease  yielded  to  the  treatment 
thns  pointed  out,  the  remedy  which 
had  been  employed  was  inscribed  on  a 
votive  tablet*  and  hung  up  in  the  tem- 
nfe.  The  Effyptians,  aoeording  to 
Diodonu  SicuTus,  regarded  Isis  as  the 
author  of  a  good  part  of  what  is 
known  in  medicine,  through  dreams 
with  which  she  insnired  such  patients 
as  had  reconrse  to  Mr.  Aemii  Aris- 
tides,  who  lired  under  the  Antonines, 
gives  just  euch  accounts  of  his  being 
healed,  bv  medicaments  indicated  to 
hias  in  n  mam  in  tho  teropio  of  AmK 
hlfBM,  as  the  modern  annals  of  clair- 
voyance furnish  us  in  such  numbers— 
(AeL  Arist.  op.  irm.  Oxon.  1722). 
Marcus  Antoninus  himself  acknow- 
with  tiMBksy  his  lunriqg  been 
in  the  same  temple*  bj  similar 
means,  that  is,  bv  curative  means,  tho 
knowledge  of  which  was  given  him  in 
ilnfonfii.  lAi  I*  tee. 
•Um.)  Pericles,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  as  Plutarch  relates,  erected  a 
itatuc  to  Minerva,  out  of  gratitude 
for  a  dream,  in  which  the  means  were 
shown  him  wlierobjr  a  finronrito  worlr- 
man  of  the  architect  Mnesicles  slionid 
be  healed.  It  was  a  plant  which  grew 
on  the  Acropolis.  To  do  honour  to 
the  vii^n  goddess,  Perides  named 
tbt  sah&ary  plant  Partlisninm:  it  is 
mr  peViUrj  of  the  wall. 

How  the  patients  in  the  temples 
were  thrown  into  a  sle^waking  or 
sdMr  eestntio  conation  wo  bavo  no 
positive  accounts.  SuflTamigatioosy 
frictions,  and  different  other  processes 
Boi  wilhotit  affinity  to  those  used  in 


mesmerising,  were,  as  we  know,  em- 
ployed in  preparing  those  who  camo  to 
oonsolt  tbo  oraole.  That  something 
very  olostly  sUiad  to  the  mesmeric 

process  was  known  among  the  Romans, 
proof  is  not  wanting.  So  Martial* 
(iii.  Epigr.  82)  : — 

So  also  Plautus  (in  Araphitruo)— 

Quid  ri  niam  tnetim  tengam  ut  donniai  1" 

In  the  sentences  of  Solon,  collected 
by  StobfTu.s,  is  a  passage  to  tlie  effect 
that  diseaseji  which  have  resisted  all 
or^nary  phannaojf  hare  g^ven  way 
very  speedily  to  contact  with  the  hands ; 
on  which  the  learned  Brunck  remarks, 
that  perhaps  here  is  a  trace  of  **  that 
secret  of  natnro  which  u  now  ban- 
ning to  bo  transferred  to  the  art  of 
healing,  and  whioh  tiMj  call  It  Mogn^* 
tismeanimar 

Many  of  the  old  writers  ascribe  the 
therapootie  art  altogotlier  to  inspiina- 
tion  of  the  gods,  to  the  teroploJospt 
to  dreams — in  brief,  to  clairvoyance. 
And  Passavant  says,  "  when  we  con- 
sider in  what  manner  we  have  como 
to  the  imowledge  of  sooh  a  multipli- 
city of  medicinal  agentib  nmy  of  them 
so  little  obvious,  many  so  repulsive  in 
their  nature,  we  cannot  but  feel  in- 
ittrndto  look  .upon  clainroyance  as  a 
sooro^-I  may  say  as  the  principal 
source  of  the  art  of  medicine."  In 
support  of  thb  view  speaks  also  the 
fac4  that  every  where  priests  and  seers 
wtro  tho  oarliMt  physicians,  and  that 
the  temples  and  oracles  of  the  Bgyp* 
tians  and  the  Greeks  were  the  great 
therapeutic  institutions  of  those  nations* 
as  wmI  as  the  rofereneo  in  the  names 
anciently  borne  by  many  of  tlie  herbs 
used  in  medicine  to  the  names  of  dif- 
ferent divinities.  The  popular  names 
of  not  a  few  medicinal  pis^ts,  in  Ger- 
man*  wo  derived  from  the  psrsoni^ 
of  Tentonic  mytliolog^ ;  bntthegreater 
number,  as  in  Christian  countries  ge- 
nerally, have  exchanged  their  pagan 
designations  far  the  names  of  saints* 
or  for  names  holier  stilL 

There  is  no  need  of  assuming  a 
su]>ernatural  agency  in  these  oracular 
dreams.  The  sick  animal  not  only  rc- 
oqgniiet  at  first  stelitf  bntaeeks  belbro 
he  nas  over  seen  \U  tho  herb  adapted 
to  relieve  him.  This  is  not  inexpli- 
cable :  the  same  power  that  provided 
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the  remedy  for  the  disease,  lives  and 
works  in  the  diseased  creaturei  and 
dr*wt  the  Utter  to  tlie  former  with 
the  same  attraetioD  with  which,  when 

our  sliortt  r  suinmer  is  at  an  vni\,  it 
draw?  the  bird  of  passaije  to  another 
clime,  wljere  provision  exists  for  it  in 
the  winter.  Man  is  not  without  in- 
etlDCtt  for  instinct  is  the  expression  of 
the  relation  which  the  part  bears  to 
the  whole.  VVhat  we  call  instinctive 
actings,  are  the  actings  of  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  in  the  several  parts.  In  every 
orean  of  a  livinij  body  there  is  its  own 
specific  action,  and  there  is  the  ^rene- 
ral  action  of  the  system  to  which  it 
belongs.  Every  living  body  sabsista 
both  as  a  whole  and  as  a  part  of  a 
greater  whole,  both  as  a  systeni  in  it- 
self and  as   organ  of  a  more  cum- 

f>rehensive  system.  In  every  separate 
Iving  subsistence,  therefore^  there  is* 
besides  the  intelligent  and,  more  or 
le.*",  free  acting  of  its  own  spirit,  the 
instinctive,  necessary  acting  of  the 
spirit  of  the  universe ;  there  is  that 
which  is  susceptible  of  education,  of 
being  cultivated,  further  developed, 
improved,  or  perhaps  war[>(  d  or 
stunted  ;  and  there  is  that  upon  which 
no  Icind  of  training  can  be  brought  to 
bear,  which  no  kind  of  treatment  will 
modify,  enlarge,  check,  or  in  any  way 
alter  or  aft'ect  for  the  better  or  the 
worse.  This  is  instinet,  as  distin- 
guished firom  intelligence.  Now  in 
proportion  as  intelliirence  is  oiilaru'ed, 
instinct  loses  ground ;  the  more  self- 
determinant  the  living  subject  becomes, 
the  less  does  it  appear  as  organ  of  the 
powers  working  in  universal  nature. 
In  man,  in  his  ordinary  waking  state, 
instinct  is  home  down,  thrust  into  the 
back  ground  by  the  predominant  force 
of  understanding  and  reason.  The 
more  cultivated  in  the  direction  of  his 
social  powers  roan  is — the  more  he 
attains  to  self«subsistence,  to  freedom, 
as  it  were  to  mnqoriiy,  the  fointer  does 
the  voice  of  nature  become  in  him,  the 
less  does  he  continue  to  be  her  imme- 
diate organ,  to  be  the  subject  of  in- 
ward actings,  in  which  volition  indeed, 
but  not  free,  self-determined,  intidli- 
gent  volition  is  an  clement.  Hut  in 
the  sleep-waking  state  we  seem  to  come 
into  more  intimate  relations  with  ge- 
neral nature :  the  passive  side  of  Our 
psy(  liti-  being,  whicli  stands  in  conneo- 
tioii  with  the  uTJcoiiseious  organic  pro- 
cesses within  us,  the  functions  of  the 


ganglionic  system,  changes  hands,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  writers  on  Mes- 
merism, with  the  activ«.  <*  The  deep- 
ing vegetative  principle  within  us  stirs 
itself  sometimes  in  its  sluniber  ;  it  has 
its  dreams  ;  it  speaks  in  its  sleep;  it 
awakes  even  for  a  moment."  And 
this  region  of  our  being  is  that  through 
which  the  general  influeocet  of  nature 
liavi'  their  hold  upon  us,  through 
wliicli  the  power,  the  magnetic  sym- 
pathy, whicn  every  where  in  the  uni- 
verse draws  together  corresponding 
oj)posites,  the  principle  that  reveals  it- 
self in  the  mutual  attraction  •>f  things 
that  are  complements  each  of  the  other, 
works  upon  us  alsot  holding  us  as  by 
deep  and  far-spreading  roots  in  tlie 
soil  of  nature,  while  the  spiritual  in  us 
shoots  in  goodly  branches  on  high,  and 
puts  forth  its  fruit  in  the  fr«er  element 
of  light  to  whidi  it  has  affinity.  It  is 
just  because  forces  other  than  those  of 
the  individual  soul  work  in  it,  that  this 
region,  with  its  processes,  withdraws 
itsuf  from  the  sphere  of  volition  and 
wakif^  consciousness.  Its  evolutions 
are  not  ours,  but  those  of  a  mightier 
whole,  of  which  we>  in  our  corporeal 
being,  are  a  part.  It  stands  in  more 
immediate  relation  to  the  umversaly 
mother-like,  formative  power  that 
orders  and  sustains  visible  existence, 
than  the  intelligent  side  of  our  being, 
which,  save  SchuberCy  is  as  it  wsnoome 
of  age,  and  has  outgrown  that  motherly 
control  and  nurture,  and  stands  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  as  a  relatively 
independent  power.  The  higher  r^ 
gion  fof  intelUgence)  lias  its  senses  for 
apprehending  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  sphere  in  which  it  acts  and  is  acted 
upon ;  the  lower  region  (of  instinct) 
also  may  be  said  to  have  its  own 
senses,  and  these  immeasurably  wider 
in  their  range,  and  acting  under  other 
laws,  than  the  former. 

•*  For  when  the  mother-insect,  before 
the  egg  is  yet  laid,  out  of  uhicli  her 
prntreny  is  to  issue,  already  builds  and 
provides  for  the  wants  of  the  future 
Drood~.wlien  the  bird  in  aatomn  flies 
aw  ay  over  land  and  sea  to  a  far  off  coun- 
try, where  shelter  andstore  for  the  wiuter 
awidt  lt-4hea  does  there  in  both  these 
present  itself  an  observant  sense  for  a 
future  time,  ns  well  as  for  a  locality, 
beyond  the  range  of  the  superior  visual 
sense.  Could  the  spirit  of  instinct 
speak,  iti  the  insect  it  would  speak  of  tlio 
winter,  which  as  yet  is  not ;  in  the  bird 
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it  would  t«U  of  th«  yet  unseen  land, 
where,  under  the  shadow  of  the  palm- 
tree,  plenteousnoss  and  summer  warmth 
are  perennial;  in  the  spinnin|j^  cater- 
pillar it  would  fMMirtray,  in  prophetic 
words,  the  form  of  the  yet  lutitre 
butterfly." 

The  relation  of  the^e  developments 
of  animal  instinct  to  the  state  of  mag- 
aetie  sleep- waking  is  hardly  to  be 
donbtad»  and  furnishes  a  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  prescribtn?  of  the 
clairvovante  for  herself.  in  dairvov- 
ance,  the  *'  spirit  of  instinct"  acquires 
intelligible  speech ;  it  is  there  to  re- 
spond to  our  questioning.  It  is  not 
his  individual  intellijrence,  but  the 
*'soul  of  the  world,"  that  speaks  in 
^  sleep-waker.  The  plastic  and 
eoMervative  powers  that  are  at  work 
in  man's  corporal  economy,  as  In  the 
whole  universe*  announce  what  the 
snstentatioB  or  repair  of  that  economy 
had  need  of  out  of  the  other  regions 
of  existence,  over  which  they,  the 
same  powers,  j)rt.>iile.  When  that 
which  is  of  our  proper  personality, 
tiie  cogitative  faculty*  is  silent*  then 
the  voice  of  another  intelligence,  of 
that  which  informs  and  weaves  into  a 
whole  all  the  manifulduess  of  physical 
satore*  can  make  itself  heard  in  us^ 
we  are  become  its  orgmns.  And  thus 
it  may  he  that  many  departments  of 
natural  knowledge  were  first  opened 
to  man*  not  by  accident*  still  less  by 
cogitation*  but  by  such  an  inspiration* 
not  from  above,  but  from  within, — 
the  inspiration  by  which  the  bee  shapes 
her  cell,  or  by  which  the  pole  of  the 
magnetic  needle  points  to  that  pole  of 
the  earth  from  which  radiate,  or  tn- 
w^ards  which  converge,  the  influences 
which  make  up  the  complement  to  its 
own. 

More  wonderful  than  these  pheno- 
mena of  self-intuition  and  divination 
of  curative  procedure*  are  thobe  exam- 
ples of  a  Tision  extending  quite  be- 
yond the  environment  of  the  patient* 
and  enlarging  itself  to  a  compass  to 
which  experience  does  not  warrant 
ns  to  assi^  any  fixed  bounds,  and  of 
a  prophetic  fivesight  reaehing  Ihr  into 
the  future,  and  taking  knowledge  of 
event?  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
personality  of  the  seen,  otherwise  than 
as  the  latter  stands  In  oonnexion  with 
the  universe*  of  whose  vast  sum  he  is 
bat  a  unit.    Inttan^yf  of  both  kinds 


of  fjw-seeing  (in  space  and  in  time) 
are  supplied  by  the  history  of  the 
oracles,  which  are  not  witii  any  |ilau* 
sibility  to  be  resolved  into  either 
priestly  juirglery  or  random  guess- 
work. Under  their  ancient,  as  well 
as  their  modern  aspect*  such  cases 
seem  to  point  distincUy  enough  to 
sleep- wakincr  or  ecstatic  conditions  of 
the  soul — .states  of  coucentratiuii,  in 
which,  leaving  tiie  outward  corporeal 
structure  which  limits  her  cognitions 
to  the  narrow  range  of  her  inunetliate 
pre.xent — of  the  moment  of  time  and 
of  the  point  in  space  in  which  that 
corporeal  structure  is  existing — she 
retires  within  herself*  and  in  her 
central  depth  finds  a  world  which  has 
neither  now  uor  here  for  her — the 
world  of  the  transcendental*  the 
sphere  of  ideas*  wherein  all  that  shall 
be  w  from  the  remotest  past,  and  all 
that  has  been  is  unto  the  farthest 
future.  It  ^is  an  inward  world  ;  and 
yet  it  is  this  same  world  in  which  we 
are.  It  is  not  a  world  inside  of  us, 
but  a  world  interior  to  that  which 
surrounds  us — a  world  of  which  our 
inward  being  is  a  part*  as  our  outward 
is  of  the  outward — a  world  into  which 
the  inward  aspect  ni'  the  sntd  looks 
forth,  as  the  outward  looks  into  the 
outward — a  world*  not  of  phenomena* 
not  of  results,  but  of  the  living  forces, 
causative  principles  or  beginninj]rs  of 
beinK,  which  phenomena  and  material 
results  do  but  imperfectly  and  by  ap- 
proximation reveal.  Into  this  higher* 
inward  spin  re  the  soul,  as  her  own 
body  is  made  the  medium  of  the  sen- 
sations and  the  organ  of  the  will  of 
another,  (the  magnetiser*)  withdraws 
herself ;  and  here  she,  as  a  disem- 
bodied spirit,  converses  with  that 
which  is  spiritual,  sees  that,  as  living 
spirit,  whidl  in  the  outward  world 
she  finds  only  as  sign  and  bodily  ve- 
hicle, ns  translation  of  eternal  thought 
into  the  words  of  time.  And  so  is 
the  riddle  solved,  that,  as  the  sentient 
being  withdraws  from  the  more  super- 
ficial external  sphere  into  one  more 
Central,  retiring  into  itself,  its  field 
of  view  enlarges,  that,  as  it  seems  to 
recede  Arom  the  objeets  of  the  outer 
world,  it  comes  Into  nearer  relation  to 
them,  and  has  knowledge  of  thetn,  not 
merely  in  their  exteriority  and  ma- 
terial semUanee*  hut  in  thrir  inner 
essential  ground— in  their  principle 
of  being. 
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We  dream/'  says  Novalis,  of 
journeys  through  the  iinivorsp.  Is  not 
the  universe  then  within  us?  The 
depth  of  our  own  spirit  we  know  not* 
Inwards  gops  the  mysterious  wuy. 
Within  us,  or  no  where,  is  eternity, 
with  its  worlds— witliia  us  art  the  past 
and  the  Aititre.** 

And  in  the  same  spirit  says  Schu- 
bert:— 

"Just  that  which  in  the  world  of  vi- 
sible  things  b  tiM  outermost  And  most 
remote,  b  in  onr  own  b«ng  tJie  inner* 


most  and  nearest.  The  all*containing, 
u!I-pcr%  ading,  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  power  which  contains,  orders,  and 
moves  the  worlds  of  hearen,  is  in  us  tlie 
self-consrinus  spirit.  That  which  in 
the  host  of  stars  appears  to  us  the 
nearest,  the  innermost,  onr  own  planet- 
world,  is  in  fuir  brinj;  the  outermost  — 
it  is  the  perishing  body^  the  body  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  graVitation.  There- 
fore can  we  with  truth  say — *  What  in 
those  infinite  heiglits  holds  us  awe- 
struck and  oppressed  m  ith  wonder,  is, 
if  we  knew  il^  nothing  else  than  the 
depth  of  our  own  infinite  l>efaig.' " 


T  H  K     S  K  A  M  A  N  '  S  LIGHT. 
BY  JOUS  FItBKR  MURHAY. 

In  darkness  the  sky  and  the  ocean  were  blending 

As  we  steered  for  our  own  native  isle  in  the  west, 
A  twinkling  light  o*er  the  waters  extending 

Its  lengraeonig  my,  gave  us  hone  of  our  rest. 
Oh !  'twas  sweet,  tluit  .soft  li.Lrht,  from  the  harbour  in  sight — 

As  we  da.>?he(l  through  its  track,  it  said,  •*  Welcome,  boys,  back  1** 
Yet  I  longed  for  another — the  twinkle  that  shone 

Where  my  Susan  kept  watch,  in  onr  own  little  home. 

No  longer  by  duty  on  shipboard  delayed. 

Our  tnfpJt%  at  anchor,  mj  messmates  at  restt 
My  parting  salute  to  the  offieers  paid. 

Like  an  arrow  I  flew  to  my  own  little  nest. 
*Twas  a  yeiu*  and  a  day  we  had  sailed  from  the  bay. 

Not  a  scrape  of  a  pen  had  I  fingered  since  then  ; 
And  my  poor  heart  was  fearfol  some  evil  had  come 

To  my  babes  or  my  Sne^  or  my  snog  little  home. 

The  grog-shops  were  full,  and  the  Uddles  were  playing* 

Old  messmates  wotild  hail  me,  and  offer  me  prog  ; 
But  homeward  I  steered,  without  stopping  or  staying^ 

My  heart  was  too  full  for  their  victuals  or  grog. 
1  knew  'twas  all  right^A«re  twinkled  the  light ; 

Up  the  8tairs»  then,  I  flew— Are  you  there^  my  sweet  Sue?** 
Like  an  echo  she  answered — *'  Dear  Jack,  are  tou  come  7 

"  'Tis  a  year  and  a  day  since  you  parted  from  home !" 

If  I  was  to  be  made  a  post-captain,  believe  me, 

1  could  not  have  then  been  a  happier  man  : 
The  girl  by  my  side  that  would  never  deceive  me. 

My  hahee  on  my  knee,  and  a  fbll-flowing  can. 
Oh  I  sweet  was  her  smack,  and  the  little  ones'  clack. 

And  sweet  on  my  welcoming'  glass  was  the  foam  ; 
And  though  but  a  rushlight,  I  ne'er  saw,  day  or  night, 

A  light  to  compare  with  the  light  of  my  home. 

Then,  here's  to  our  frigate,  the  old  Madagascar, 

And  here's  to  each  messmate  the  best  I  can  wish — 
May  the  girl  of  your  heart  still  he  kind  when  you  ask  her ; 

May  a  friend  share  your  glass,  and  a  friend  heap  vour  dish  \ 
May  your  ship  still  have  luck,  hoys,  to  swim  like  adoel^ 

WliL-never  across  the  wide  ocean  you  roam; 
And  joy  to  tlM  life  of  the  jolly  tar's  wlfi^ 

Who  walebes  for  Asm  hy  the  light  of  his  hoot. 
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THE  CUSTOU  MOOSE  UNION. 

Toi  eoatom-booM  Qtiioa  (Zollrerein), 
or  great  German  commercial  league* 
of  which  we  dailj  hear  so  much  in  con< 
NqMBOO  of  iti  evil  inflaence  on  British 
eomineree  and  manafactures,  is  loolMd 
upon  by  many,  and  especially  amongst 
the  Germans  themselves,  o^^  the  inxs- 
terpiece  of  Prussian  policy.  Its  avowed 
olgoel  i%  bj  combining  all  the  states 
of  Germany  which  are  supposed  to  have 
common  interests,  into  one  great  com- 
mercial bodjr  under  a  common  svstem 
of  ooatomai  toikcilitate  inlemal  inter- 
OonnOf  to  diminish  the  expense  and  an- 
noyance of  collection,  and  to  enable  the 
German  people  at  large  to  cope  with 
oUwr  eoailnas  in  mannfaotiirest  and 
to  obtdn  sodl  fair  terms  in  their 
foreign  cemmercial  treaties  as  they 
had  looked  for  in  vain  whilst  weakened 
bjf  internal  divisions. 

Afanoat  iminodiatoly  aftor  the  poaoa 
of  1815,  the  manufacturing  spirit 
which  Buoni4)arte,  in  order  to  injure 
England,  had  fostered  into  artificial 
tSitf  m  tlM  Bhanitb  proriaoai^  waa 
cmshad*  and  Garmany  inundated  wslli 
British  produce.  This  was  an  occur- 
rence sgainst  which  no  precautionarv 
measures  had  been  taken,  nor,  indeed 
bad  any  powora  for  dealing  with  the 
aolgect  been  provided  by  the  new  eoo* 
stitution  of  the  diet.  The  barriers 
against  internal  commerce  in  Ger- 
many were  at  that  time  eren  greater 
than  those  against  extemd,  existing 
in  the  shape  of  formidable  lines  of 
custom-houses  between  neighbouring 
high  proteetiTO  dntlea»  and 

f>rohibitory  enactments.  France,  Hol- 
and,  and  England  baring  nothing  to 
fear  from  Germany  in  the  way  of  re- 
nrisal,  could,  with  impunity,  esdode 
her  prodooe^  so  that  the  growth  of 
her  manufactures  and  her  commerce 
was  unnaturally  restrained  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Vet  within  the 
httt  twenty  veara  all  this  hat  been 
BOftdbetoaUy  romodied,  principally 


by  the  exertions  of  Prussia  in  esta- 
blishing, directing,  and,  with  indo&ti- 
gable  zeal,  extending  her  great  ooou 
merciul  leaj^iie.  The  disadvantageous 
nature  of  some  of  her  territory,  and 
the  dUcrepant  interests  of  her  varied 
population  rendering  it  daogerons  fbr 
her,  a«i  has  bet-n  M  ell  remarkeil  by  a 
recent  writer  on  the  subject,  to  at- 
tempt anv  further  increase  of  tlie 
income  of  the  stale  by  means  of  ^ 
rect  taxation,  Prussia  had  to  look  to 
indirect  taxes  fur  the  maintenance  of 
her  government.  She  commenced  by 
doing  away  with  the  internal  enatom- 
house  lines,  previously  io  numerons, 
by  which  her  several  provinces  had 
long,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  coun- 
try at  large,  been  insulated,  and  she 
limited  them  for  the  future  to  the 
great  boundary  line.  All  objects  of 
commerce  were  allowed  to  be  imported 
and  exjported — the  condition  at  first 
being,  m  almost  all  instances,  the  pay. 
ment  of  the  very  moderate  impost  of 
half  a  dollar  on  the  Prui>sian  hundred 
weight,  a  simple  basis  which  greatly 
ftcmtatod  hnainess  and  diminished  tiie 
eqtense  of  oollection  ;  and  though 
there  was  no  absolute  exclusion  of 
tMY  foreign  article,  a  marked  increase 
of Mverafof  the  more  important  homo 
manufactnrea  was  almost  Immediately 
manifest. 

Still  the  improvement  was  not  suf- 
ficiently rapid  to  satisfy  the  national 
expeetationsy  and  the  proteetlvo  duties 
were  accordingly  augmented,  so  as  to 
average  thereafter,  nomiiutlly  about 
ten  per  cent  on  the  value  of  manufac- 
tured goodi  eomin^  from  abroad.  As» 
howeTer»  those  duties  were  estimated 
for  the  most  part  on  the  weight  and 
not  on  the  quality  of  the  goodb,  they 
fell  rery  heavily  indeed  on  those  of  a 
coarser  description — on  tho8e»  in  other 
words,  for  which  there  is  incompara- 
bly the  most  demand,  amounting  on 
such,  in  some  instances,  to  nearer  one 
hundred  tlian  ten  per  cent.  And  thus 
nidustry  waa  at  oneo  afanost 
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mtiNlT  eiehided  from  rapplying  the 
peopled  market  in  Germany  with  cot* 
tons  and  woollens,  our  two  great 
stAples  ;  whilst  even  in  respect  to  goods 
of  a  finer  and  of  a  medium  charac- 
ter, our  exports  to  Germany  have 
been  gradually  more  and  more  re- 
strained by  the  increasin;,'  skill  ami 
capital  of  the  manufacturerb  of  that 
coontry.  Half-wro  ugh  t  materials^  such 
as  cotton  twist*  9kq*9»t€,  we  are  aware, 
atlniittrd  on  much  more  favourulile 
teru)!>,  but  for  this  we  have  little  to 
thanic  th^  legislators.  It  depends* 
in  the  instance  adduced,  chiefly  on  the 
circumstance  of  tlK-if  <i\vn  sjiimiiiij''- 
mills  being  as  yet  uuite  incapable  of 
furnishing  abov«  hair  the  quantity  re- 
quired by  their  manufacturerp. 

But  to  return  to  the  process  by 
which  all  the  above  v>  ry  important 
rchultii  in  respect  to  German  industry 
have  been  Mfected.  In  1819*  the 
nucleus  of  the  customs-union  (Zollve- 
rein)  was  fornicd  by  yome  of  the 
smaller  states  which  have  their  frontier 
dovetttled  into  that  of  Prussia  giving 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  commun  sys- 
tem of  im|>ort  duties  propoM  il  by  the 
latter  country,  as  well  as  to  a  combined 
maintenance  of  custom-houses  on  the 
general  boundary — a  step  to  whidi 
they  found  themselves  in  a  manner 
compelled,  as  their  more  powerful 
neighbour  threatened  in  the  ulterna- 
tive  to  close  her  frontier  against  Uiem. 

The  &vonni>le  results  of  the  sys- 
tem being  soon  evinced  in  the  inci  ens- 
ing  prosperity  ot  the  associated  states* 
Others  were  gradaaUv  induced  to  join 
it,  nut  however  witnout  much  oppo- 
sition for  a  time  from  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Wirteraberg,  and  some  other  of  the 
German  powers*  though  most  of  these 
too  have  subsequently  seen  cause  to 
alter  their  tactics,  and  declare  for  the 
tliriving  union.  A  very  general  ap- 
prehension tiiat  the  objects  uf  IVu>sia 
were  rather  of  a  political  than  of  a 
merely  financial  nature,  and  that  she 
aimed  in  all  likelihootl  at  the  eventual 
absorption  of  the  associated  states 
into  her  own  territory  so  soon  as  the 
public  mind  diould  have  been  prepared* 
ny  n  long-conlinued  commercial  iden- 
tification* for  such  a  change*  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  original 
opposition  to  the  ZoUverein.  It  was* 
however,  bv  no  means  the  onlv  o!ie, 
as  many  of  the  nunor  '■tates  seem  at 
one  time  to  have  dreaded*  that  by 


throwing  their  markets  open  to  the 

competition  and  control  of  Prussia, 
their  commercial  arul  inaimfacturinj 
interest  would  be  annihilated. 

Amongst  the  most  recent  accessions 
to  the  league  are  Lnxemburgh  and 
Brunswick,  it  being  little  more  than 
a  year  since  they  joined  it. 

All  those  states  which  belonged  to 
it->and  they  now  comprise  nearly  aU 
Germany*  with  the  exception  of  Aus- 
tria, Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  H(d- 
stein*  Oldenburg*  together  with  the 
free  towns  Bremen,  Lobeck*  and 
Hamburg — nu'ree  to  abide  by  a  given 
scale  of  duties  alterable  only  by  com- 
mon consent.  These  being  levied  on 
the  general  frontier  alone,  the  neces- 
sity of  innumerable  intermediate  linea 
of  custom-houses,  which  in  old  time 
formed  so  repulsive  a  ciroumvallation 
round  each  individual  state*  to  the 
great  discouragement  of  the  commer- 
cial traveller  and  annoyance  of  the 
ordinary  tourist,  is  now  done  away 
with,  and  the  extensive  system  of 
smuggling  which  formerly  existed  in 
tb(>  interior  is  of  course  at  an  end. 
Each  state  protects  its  own  portion  of 
the  common  bounding  line,  and  a 
much  smaller  number  of  revenue- 
officers  suffices.  All  the  sums  received 
are  forwarded  every  three  numths  to 
Berlin,  and  the  net  proceeds  are  equi- 
tably divided  at  stated  periods  (every 
third  year)  amongst  the  contracting 
pardesy  according  to  a  scale  based  on 
their  respective  populations.  Kach 
State  has  the  privilege  of  sending  its 
own  officers  to  the  boards  of  customs 
of  the  others*  in  order  to  inspect  their 
proceedings,  and  comptrollers  to  tho 
frontier  toll-houses. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  several  portions  of  the 
union  for  transferring  themselves  and 
their  effects  from  one  of  these  states 
tu  another,  according  to  the  public 
demand  for  labour  and  enterprise*  and 
the  private  interests  of  the  narties  so 
removing  ;  and  traffic  of  almost  all 
kinds  is  thrown  open  to  the  peojple 
at  large,  salt  and  playing-cards  being 
the  only  remaining  government  mo- 
nopolies. The  introduction  of  pirated 
imitations  of  the  patent  articles  of  any 
given  state  is  of  course  guarded 
against*  and  no  object  of  inland  pro- 
duction which  is  taxed  in  any  particu- 
lar state  is  allowed  to  be  forced  into  it 
from  a  neighbouring  one*  until  it  has 
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Prussia, 


ftrtt  pnkd  to^  %  daty  at  will 

^iome  grower  from  unfair  competi- 

\\oT\.  From  thU,  however,  little  annoy- 
anoe  ariaea*  as  latterlj  most  of  the 
itatoa  Iwf  a  co-or«Kmtod  thaJr  inland 
taxation  with  that  adopted  in  Pruaaia. 
No  duties  on  articles  of  oonflumptiou 
are  alloweil  to  be  laid  on  in  anv  one 
of  the  co-operatiDg  stAtea  with  the 
mere  view  <»  ezdnding  the  prodnee 
of  another. 

So  far  as  the  public  rerniucs  alone 
are  concerned,  the  bticundary  and 
minor  atatea  have  had  every  reason.  It 
seems,  to  be  satisfied  hitherto  with  the 
effects  of  the  lea^'ue.  Prussia,  bow- 
ever,  asserts  that  in  cousequence  of 
the  great  eiteiit  of  frontier  wliieh  ahe 
hm  to  proteety  her  own  portion  of  net 
custom-house  revenue  has  not  im- 
proved in  the  same  ratio  with  that  of 
the  other  states,  and  hence  she  was 
deairous  lately  of  adopting  some  other 
basis  of  distribution  than  that  of  mere 
popuLition  ;  but  any  change  herein 
was  zealously  and  successfully  opposed 
bf  iba  other  partiee,  inaamoeh  aa  there 
appeared  to  be  no  doubt  that,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  result  in 
respect  to  the  government  purse,  the 
popubiioo  of  Pma^  at  latge  had 
greatly  benefitted. 

All  that  "  the  union"  now  wants  is 
a  greater  extent  of  sea  coast  on  that 
side  of  Germany  where  her  chief 
rivers,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the 
Hhine,  debouch,  no  as  to  furnish  ade- 
quate ports  on  the  North  Sea  for  the 
prosecution  of  an  extended  commerce. 
Aa  to  Keanigabeig^  Dantzig,  and  Stet- 
tin on  the  Baltic,  they  are  too  far  re- 
moved from   western  and  southern 
Germany  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
n  great  general  foreign  trade,  not  to 
speak  of  the  high  toll  on  the  Sound, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  navigation 
of  those  seas  on  Denmark  and  iSwe« 
den.    Now,  Hanover,  from  ita  own 
peooKw  interesta  and  its  connection 
with  England,  is  naturally  indisposed 
to  give  them  any  such  acceRsion  of 
seaports  ;  and  Oldenburg,  even  if  so 
iaefiiied,  ia  out  of  the  question,  owing 
to  the  local  interposition  of  the  conn* 
try  just  named.  Holstf  in  as  a  province 
of  Denmark,  has  common  interests 
tfMfowith,  or  at  leaat  is  obliged  to 
oooform  to  the  higher  interesta  of  the 
parent  state  ;  whilst  the  free  ports  of 
firemen  and  Hamburg,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Weaer  and  the  Elbei  having 


loqg  beaa  tho  gm*  depots  of  foreign 
roannfootore,  natoralfy  foar  ii^nrj  to 

their  commerce  from  any  change. 
Thus  the  whole  sea  coast  from  Hol- 
land round  to  Pomerania  is,  in  a  man- 
.ner,  closed  against  *'  the  custom-house 
union,"  and  in  so  fur  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  interior  of  Germany  is  seri- 
ously  limited,  and  to  all  appearance 
moat  longOMitinoo  to  be  so. 

flanover,  Brunswick,  Oldtnhurgh, 
and   Schomberg-Lippe,  formed  some 
time  ago  their  own  little  commercial 
onion;  buttbeaeeondof  theaepowera, 
as  mentioned  above,  has  already  re- 
signed it  for  that  of  Prns<»5a.  Meck- 
lenburg, which  is  purely  an  agricultural 
country,  and  content  with  uer  fn^eeent 
position,  baa  kept  carefully  aloof  from 
all  those  several  combinations,  as  have 
latterly  the  free  towns  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Lubeck.     Austria  and 
her  sagacious  minister  of  foreign  af- 
faira— sus[)iciou8  apparently,  from  the 
first,  of  the  ambitious  projects  of  Prus- 
sia in  the  formation  of  her  great  league, 
and  believing  that  whatever  might  be 
the  collateral  and  ostensible  objects  in 
view,  the  principal  and  final  ones  were 
national  aggrandisement,  aamnentft> 
tion  of  territory,  or  inereased  GermaD 
influence— have  firmly  abatttned  from 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  co-opera- 
tion or  countenance.     That  similar 
apprehensions  were  long  entertained 
by  several  of  the  minor  atatea  we  have 
already  seen,  nor  have  they  yet  alto- 
gether died  away.     Tt  is,  h<j\vever, 
only  on  the  occurrence  of  a  general 
war,  should  such  a  calamity  unhappily 
be  in  store  for  us,  that  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  thesn  apprehensions  can 
be  finally  ascertained,  and  the  good 
frith  of  Prusaia  satisfactorily  tested. 
Amidst  the  discordant  intweats,  poli- 
tical and  religious,  of  the  several  states 
now  commercially    associated,  it  is 
scarce  conceivable  in  such  an  event, 
but  that  the  whole  system  must  be  at 
once  thrown  into  irretrievable  confu- 
sion, to  the  ^i^reat  detriment  of  all  the 
weaker  parties  concerned,  totally  un- 
providea,  aa  they  would  then  And 
themselves,  with  the  requisite  machi- 
nery for  the  protectioti  of  their  fron- 
tier or  the  collection  of  their  revenue. 
Of  all  the  states  of  the  league,  Saxony 
alone  seems  capable  of  competing  ad- 
vant;igeon>^!y  with  Prussia  in  manu- 
factures ;  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
thU  circimistanoe,  and  the  hope  of 
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obtaining  a  more  extenaiv*  nuurkct  for 

her  goods  in  the  southern  states,  we 
have  the  key  to  her  early  enrolment. 
As  to  Bavaria»  it  has  bieeu  thought 
she  mlglit  bav«  better  eoamlted  ner 
own  interests  had  she  given  the  pre- 
ference to  a  similar  alliance  with  Aua- 
triay  as  she  would  thus  have  secured 
an  easy  yent  far  her  national  modneti 
in  the  neighbouring  porta  m  Yeidee 
and  Trieste  on  the  Adriatic. 

The  influence  of  the  Prusso- German 
commercial  league  on  the  eommerce 
of  other  nationf  hae  beeot  as  night 
have  been  cnqwcted,  various.  To 
Holland  it  has  proved  the  source  of 
additiuuai  trade  with  Germany  ;  whilst 
Franeep  on  the  other  hand>  hae  raftred 
materially  from  the  tarifF.  England 
has,  however,  been  by  inuch  the  hea- 
viest loser,  her  exports  to  Germany* 
wliieh  liad  riien  fnm  one  million  to 
about  ten  ndlUona  annaall j  within  lialf 
.1  ilozon  years  after  the  peace,  having 
since  been  gradually  reduced  to  some- 
where about  half  the  httter  amount, 
with  a  strong  probability  of  falling 
much  lower  still.    It  has,  indeed,  been 
predicted  by  some  of  the  more  hopeful 
of  our  politicians,  that  from  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  Proatian 
manufactures  over  those  of  nearly  all 
the  other  states  of  the  union,  a  spirit 
of  dissatisfaction  will  eventually  prevail, 
and  that  a  reaoHon  agafaut  the  prin* 
oiples  of  die  combination,  and  in  favour 
of  the  cheaper  productions  of  England, 
wiU  be  the  result;  but  we  fear  that 
tUa  ii  rather  too  sangnhie  a  view  of 
the  matter,  and  that  the  belief  in  tiio 
superior  durability  of  their  own  manu- 
factures, backed  by  a  growing  spirit 
of  nationality,  will  render  it  verv  diffi- 
cult for  us  ever  to  reeorer  our  rormer 
position  in  the  German  markets.  We 
doubt  whether  even  a  readiness  on  our 
part  to  admit  their  timber  and  grain 
on  more  &Tonrable  terms,  would  now 
exert  any  thing  like  so  beneficial  an 
influence  on  our  exports  to  that  coun- 
try as  it  might  once  have  done.  It 
seemed  to  us  at  least,  on  a  recent  visit 
to  southern  Prussia,  that  the  anxiety 
which  formerly  existed  to  get  their 
corn  freely  admitted  into  English  ports 
had  undergone  considerable  diminu- 
tion, especudlj  in  the  manufiictoring 
districts,  where  there  unfortunately 
exists   a  wide-spread  suspicion  that 
every  thiiM^  in  the  form  of  a  boon 
friMi  Engbnd  must  have  a  salflBh 


motive  I  and  there  i.*,  moreover,  a 
natural  apprehension  that  a  large  ex- 
port of  this  prime  necessary  of  life 
would  raise  its  price  inordinately  in 
the  home  market,  and  thus,  as  well  aa 
by  reducing  the  price  of  labour  in 
Great  Britain,  prove  seriously  injurious 
to  German  industry. 

We  will  not  here  enter  into  the  so 
oft^nooted  question  as  to  the  policy  of 
a  country  naturally  aj^ricultural  forcing 
up  an  artificial  and  therefore  expensive 
system  of  manuihctures,  or  as  to  the 
tendency  of  suoh  a  proceeding  to  di- 
minish the  sum  total  of  national  com- 
fort and  prosperity  ;  nor  will  our  limits 
permit  us  to  enlarge  on  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  permanently  and  eflhe- 
tually  preventing  illicit  trafl'ic  when 
there  exist  duties  sufficiently  hi^'h  to 
stimulate  the  smuggler,  and  when  there 
is  everv  Ihoility  Ibr  the  introduction  of 
the  fonrfdden  goods  in  the  well-stocked 
warehouses  of  Hamburg  and  the  other 
maritime  towns  of  an  extensive  sea- 
coast  over  whidi  the  league  has  no 
control.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  our 
efforts  hitherto  mado  to  obtain  an 
extending  intercourse  with  northern 
Germany  have  met  with  bo  little  suc- 
cess, that  in  despair,  as  it  were^  of 
making  any  progress  in  that  quarter* 
we  have  recently  courted  a  closer  union 
with  Aujitria,  and  in  the  opening  up  of 
the  Danube  to  our  ships,  liave  happily 
secured  a  new  field  for  British  enter* 
prise  and  British  oapitaL 


IDVCATiOII. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  of  similar 
magnitude  has  national  education  been 
carried  to  thesame  extent  as  in  Prussia. 
But  so  much  has  been  written  of  lata 
years  of  the  school  system  pursued 
there,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
enter  bto  its  details.  We  shall  oon- 
fine  ouraelvee  to  a  few  facts  of  more 
peculiar  interest  when  consiihTcil  in 
relation  to  the  system  recently  esta- 
blished fai  Irdan£ 

Where  there  is  a  mixed  population 
of  Protestants  and  Romanists,  tho 
muintenancti  of  distinct  schools  /or  each 
is  enjoined  in  Prussia,  whenever  their 
means  are  sufficient  ibr  keeping  up 
such  a  system  of  separation,  as  this 
is  there  considered  to  be  much  more 
favourable  to  the  chances  of  living  ia 
harmony  in  alter  lift  than  is  the  prae« 
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lieeof  joint  education,  which  has  fouii  J 
w  mny  adirocates  of  late  amongst  our- 
^Ives.  When  this  separation  eaimol 
be  effected,  the  religious  education  of 
the  minority  is  left  to  their  own  parents 
to  provide  for. 

AttMdsDoe  on  the  selioob  is  not 
MR  to  m^Yidunl  eaprice  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  strictly  obligatory  on  all 
parents,  guardians,  and  masters,  to 
■tod  all  children,  subject  to  their 
totiiority,  between  the  ages  of  seren 

md  Ibarteen*  regularly  to  school  

unless  it  be  proved  satisfactorily  that 
ibtir  education  will  be  regularly  pro- 
inded  for  at  home,  or  in  a  private 
school ;  and  this  is  no  new  regnlation^ 
hut  dates  so  far  back — at  lea.«<t  amongst 
the  Protestant  portion  of  the  kingdom 
—as  tho  time  of  the  Reformation. 
The  obttinate  neglect  of  it  sabjects 
the  offendiiiL'  parirnt  to  fine,  imprison- 
ment, and  the  removal  of  his  children 
from  under  his  authority — so  deter- 
anned  does  this  enlightened  govern- 
ment show  itself  that  every  one  of  its 
subjects,  of  whatever  grade,  shall  enjoy 
in  ample  measure  opportunities  for 
receiving  that  first  of  blessings,  a  good 
elementary  edaeation. 

In  every  primary  school,  even  of  the 
lowest  class,  the  very  minimum  of  edu- 
cation comprises,   besides  religious 
iastmction,    reading    and  writing, 
aL^o  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and 
singing — the  music  taught  being  chiefly 
that  of  a  solemn  and  religious  cast ; 
whilst  in  those  which  have  more  ample 
ftmds  llmre  ia»  in  addition  to  the  abovef 
instruction  given  in  the  structure  of 
the  German  language,  in  the  elements 
of  geometry  and  drawing,  in  geogra- 
phy, in  natural  philosophy,  and  in  his- 
tory, especially  that  of  their  native 
land ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  bodily  health 
and  develope    the  physical  powers, 
gymnastic  exercises  are  taught.  And 
finally,  a  certain  meaaore  cf  practical 
Iraowltd'-'i'  is  imparted  in  respect  to 
gardening  and  somr>  of  the  most  neces- 
sary forms  of  manual  labour.  The 
establishment  of  adeqoate  agricnltnr^ 
sdiools  OTCr  the  face  of  the  country 
B,  however,  still  a  desideratum,  and 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement 
in  that  most  important  of  all  arts,  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.    But  we  be- 
lieve this  want  is  likely  soon  to  be 
supplied,  as  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
in«Qt  has  receutiy  been  very  atrooglv 
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directed  to  it  by  the  writings  of  able 
native  writers ;  and  a  sufficient  pre- 
cedent exists  in  the  schools  long  since 
established  in  the  towns  for  imparting 
useful  initiatory  knowledge  in  the  me- 
chanical arts. 

The  extremely  poor  are  supplied 
gratnitOQsly  with  the  raqnlsite  books* 
and  when  necessary  even  with  dothsa. 
The  hours  of  attendance  are  so  ma- 
naged as  to  allow  the  parents  the 
beoeflt  of  their  children's  assistance 
in  their  Udiottr  for  a  fow  hows  dally 
— a  circumstance  of  much  importance 
to  the  health  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  wiiich  serves  to  inure  them  gra- 
dnall  J  to  their  destined  course  of  life. 
The  ill  conseqnence  of  neglecting  this 
point  in  our  own  country  schools  has 
recently  been  forcibly  alluded  to  in 
certain  statistical  reports,  wherein  il 
is  stated  that  the  ri^ng  genention  of 
farm  labourers  have  in  many  instanost 
sufTered  materially  in  their  bodily  health 
and  efficiency,  from  along  continuance 
of  uninterrupted  sedentary  habits  dur- 
ing their  period  of  growth. 

The  funds  by  which  these  schools 
are  maintained  arise  in  some  instances 
in  part  from  private  endowments,  but 
mainly  from  a  special  rate  made  on 
all  the  fathera  of  ftmilies  in  thdr 
respective  towns  or  parishes,  propor- 
tionate to  their  individual  means ;  and 
the  sum  thus  riused  is  further  aug- 
mented by  payments  from  such  of  the 
scholars  as  can  afford  them ;  and 
where  all  those  sources  prove  insuffi- 
(Henty  the  dehcit  is  made  up  out  of  the 
pttblie  purse  of  the  province. 

For  the  purpose  of  training  up  mas- 
ters, and  always  maintaining  a  supply 
proportioned  to  the  demand,  each  pro- 
vince is  obliged  to  support  seminaries 
for  teachers,  called  "normal  schools.** 
Over  the  whole  system  of  education 
the  govcrimient  exercises  a  general 
superintendence,  whilst  the  working 
out  of  its  details  is  left  to  local  com- 
mittees selected  on  popular  principles. 

Tn  every  parish  the  principal  inha- 
bitants, together  with  all  fathers  of 
families,  constitute  what  is  called  the 
"  Schul-verein,"  or  school-uniont  the 
object  of  which  is  to  diffuse  the  in- 
terest and  responsibiHty  felt  in  the 
business  of  education  over  as  large  a 
surface  of  society  as  posrible. 

In  respect  to  the  very  complete 
state-machinery  by  which  this  great 
national  system  of  education  is  kept 
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in  motion#  we  hare  onl/  space  to 
indiid  our  reader  that  it  consists 
chiefly  of  a  great  central  bosrd  ti 

Berlin,  with  a  minister  of  state  at  its 
head  ;  of  provincial  hoards,  each  with 
ita  *' school  advocate"  attached,  whose 
ImiiiieM  it  ie  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion and  advocate  the  wants  of  all  the 
schools — an  inspector  in  every  cir<'l«! 
or  barony,  and  a  local  one  hesides, 
who  la  generally  an  ecclesiastic,  at* 
taohocl  to  each  imlividaal  aehooL 

The  total  exjienseof  this  very  com- 
prehensive Kystcm  for  conferring  one 
of  the  greatest  of  blessings  on  a  popu- 
Indon  of  coneiderably  upwards  of  AT- 
teen  millions,  does  not  much  exceed 
one-third  of  a  million  sterling- — a  sum 
which  makes  but  a  very  small  figure 
beside  itome  of  those  apportioned  to 
infinitely  less  important  items  in  oar 
own  national  expenditure ;  and  much 
the  larger  portion  of  this  is  raised 
locally,  only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
wIm^  billing  on  the  government  pnrae. 


asuoioN. 

In  the  Prussian  dominions,  the 

relative  proportion  of  Protestants  to 
Roman  Catholics,  is  about  eight  to  five, 
whilst  the  number  of  their  respective 
clergy  is  nearly  In  the  inverse  degree. 

Tlic  king  exercises  a  Mwy  consider- 
able influence  over  the  ecelfNiustioal 
affairs  of  each  cominnni<iii — over  the 
Protestant,  as  being  in  a  certain  sense 
the  hendf  or,  as  it  were,  chief  bishop 
titereof }  and  over  the  Roman  Catholic, 
in  consequence  of  a  concordat"  with 
thepope. 

The  Protestants  of  Germany  were, 
from  almost  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Reformation,  divided  into  two  ;/reat 
parties.  Those  who  adhere. 1  to  Lu- 
ther's peculiar  vit  w&  of  the  sacrament, 
and  who,  moreover,  retained  the  an- 
cient practice  of  burning  candies  on 
the  altar,  and  continued  to  use  the 
gown  of  Rome  in  preference  to  the 
cnsBoe  of  Geneva*  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Lutherans.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  who,  like  our  Presbyterians, 
took  the  Swi.ss  church  as  their  inodel, 
both  in  ceremonials  and  in  doctrine, 
and  denied  the  real  presence  in  the 
elements  io  every  sense  but  a  merely 
epiritual  one,  were  distinguiiht  ii  as  the 
^  evangelical,"  or  "  reformed  Protes- 
tanr  church. 
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The  ill  effects  which  this  split  had 
on  the  Protaetaot  interest  was  early 
seen,  and  deeply  deplored  by  the  most 
enlightened  rulers  of  that  persuasion, 
and  an  attempt  was  made,  so  long  as 
three  centuries  since,  by  the  Land- 
mve  of  Heeie,  at  the  Conference^  of 
Marburg,  to  recondle  the  two  parties* 
hut,  as  is  well  known,  without  success, 
the  unhappy  separation  having  con- 
tinued down  to  onr  own  day.  His  late 
mi^esty  of  Prussia,  was  so  Strongly 
impressed  with  the  vital  importance  to 
Protestantism,  of  doing  away  with  this 
schism,  if  that  religion  were  to  1>« 
enabled  to  cope  with  any  thing  like  a 
fair  chance  of  success  with  the  ever- 
concentrated  forces  of  popery,  that  it 
was,  during  a  great  part  of  his  reign, 
a  chief  object  with  him  to  induce  the 
two  Protestant  parties  to  extend  the 
right-hand  of  fellowship  to  each  other, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity, 
and  yet,  without  renouncing  any  of 
their  peculiar  doctrines  on  either  side^ 
to  ooalesce  into  one  common  or  na- 
tional evangelical  church — that  is  to 
say,  as  far  as  regards  external  com- 
munion, or  uniformity  and  concur- 
rence In  the  celebration  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion. 

Almost  immediately  upon  ascending 
the  throne,  the  king  set  on  foot  a  com- 
mission of  Luthwan  and  Calvtnlst 
ministers,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
paving  the  way  for  a  more  united  con- 
dition ot'  the  IVotestant  church  ;  and 
though,  in  the  subsequent  troubles,  it, 
for  the  tune^  came  to  nothing*  the 
great  object  wa>  never  lost  sight  of. 
In  furtherance  of  it  a  liturgy,  or  ritual 
for  a  national  church,  was  composed 
so  long  back  as  1811.  Thb  was  firsi 
introduced  in  the  garrison  churches 
of  Berlin  and  Potsdam  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral in]ojtt!on  of  a  fixed  form  of  wor- 
ship has  been  zealously  but  cautiously 
promoted  by  the  government  ever 
since. 

In  1817,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Reformation,  the  union  of  the  two 
churches  was  formally  announced  by 
an  order  in  council  ;  and  the  royu 
family,  wliich  had  previou«»Iy  been 
attaciied  to  the  Calvinistic  mino- 
rity, declared  their  adhesion  to  the 
newly-established  "general  evangelical 
church."  Prom  the  liturgy  above 
allude<l  to,  originated  the  agendum" 
or  new  ritual  of  IB21.  It  was  pre- 
pared imder  the  superintendenoe  of 
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nioirtry  for  eodeabitieia  affinn, 

lij  a  select  set  of  divines  of  each  dene 
mination,  and  eventuallj  sanctioned  by 
his  majesty,  **  in  his  anxioua  desire, 
(sajs  Uie  state  document,)  to  restore 
ihm  Protestant  church,  within  his  king- 
dom, to  its  original  unity,  by  means 
of  one  common  ritual  founded  on  the 
Bible  alone — and  so  to  place  its  reli- 
^oos  ordinances  ont  of  toe  pale  of  the 
ever-changing  anbjoetive  inflnenoes  of 
self-will." 

The  new  ritual  was  immediately 
therenftcr  introduced  into  the  cathedral 
chorcfa  of  Berlin,  and  has  now  been 
adopted  by  nearly  all  the  established 
Protestant  churches  of  the  kingdom. 
Even  so  early  as  1825,  out  of  the 
7,788  ehorches  of  this  denomination 
tiien  existing  in  Pru'i^ia,  it  had  been 
received  by  no  less  than  5, 343.  In 
consequence  of  so  large  a  majority 
hariog  thos  declared  in  its  Ikroor,  the 
^jovernment  felt  itself  justified  in  issu. 
mg  a  cabinet  order  in  that  year,  declar- 
ioff  the  liturgy  to  be  henceforth  estal>- 
Bwed  by  law,  wA  requiring  of  every 
minister  who  should  hereafter  receive 
a  call  to  any  church,  to  declare,  prior 
to  his  induction,  his  acceptance  of  the 
aforesaid  liturgy,  and  promise  to  ad- 
hve  faithfully  to  its  use  in  public 
worship. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  jfeiicral 
succe&s  of  these  persevering  efforts  ou 
tiM  port  of  the  goremment,  it  is  well 
known,  that,  chiefly  in  consequenoa  of 
a  feeling  of  di-'satisfiiction  with  some 
of  the  means  taken  fur  its  introduc- 
tion, a  very  conuderable  opposition 
waa  made,  in  several  instances,  to  the 
adoption  of  the  general  rituil,  and  that 
even  tumults  ensued  in  connexion  with 
it  in  a  few  localities. 

The  latter  were,  however,  speedily 
llMeked  by  the  judicious  and  paternal 
measures  of  the  government,  and  by 
renewed  declarations  that  the  union  of 
die  two  churches  did  not  at  all  imply 
the  renanciation  of  any  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  either  party,  but  was  only 
*'  a  mode  of  giving  expression  to  that 
n)irit  of  charity  and  moderation  which 
ifconld  characterize  the  relations  of 
two  so  closely  allied  religious  bodies 
and  further,  that  the  stde  and  simple 
object  of  the  government  was  to  afford 
a  bond  of  oztemnl  onion  for  the  com- 
■m  bnefit  of  both  parties,  and  of 
Iht  ftwtestant  church  at  large. 
«p^paf  ^ra  at  present  in  Prussia  only 


five  Protoftuit  Uehops,  and  about  809 
ecclesiastical    snpenntcodMits,  with 

nearly  6,000  ordinary  parish  clergy. 
The  affairs  of  the  Protestant  church 
are  conducted  partly  by  the  provincial 
eonsiitories,  and  partly  by  the  genond 
snperintendants,  under  the  influence 
of  the  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affisira 
and  his  council  in  the  capital. 

By  the  Ring,  as  head  of  the  churchy 
all  clerical  appointments  are'  either 
made,  or  at  least  confirmed.  The 
country  livings  in  Germany,  the  pa- 
tronage of  about  tlireo>fourtlu  of  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  goremment,  varj 
iu  value  from  fifty  to  somewhat  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
of  which  a  considerable  portion  arises, 
as  with  us,  from  tithes,  glebes,  fees, 
and  endowments.  In  Prussia,  the 
derpy  are,  however,  in  many  instances, 
paid  iu  part,  or  in  whole,  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  a  sum  of  aboul 
je350,000  sterling  b«ag  ta&uaUy  ap- 
propriated to  that  purpose. 

Into  the  consideration  of  certain 
poeoUarities  in  respect  to  doctrine,  by 
which  the  Protestant churdi  in  Prussia 
is,  at  the  present  day,  characterized^ 
our  hmits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter — 
a  circumstance  we  the  less  regret,  as 
Berlin  theology  has  so  recenUy  been 
the  subject  of  discassion  in  these 
pages.  Suffice  it  briefly  to  state,  that 
the  spirit  uf  rationalism,  or  tendency 
to  explain  away  the  miradei,  the  inya> 
teries,  and  the  spirituality  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  had  deve- 
loped itself  so  largely  in  the  course  of 
the  last  century,  amongst  the  upper 
and  Cttlttvated  classes,  under  the  fos- 
tering auspices  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  subsequently,  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, has  latterly  received  a  very 
decided  dieek;  and  that,  wioe  tba 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  orthodox  divines,  with  Pro- 
fessors Tholuck  and  Hengstenberg  at 
thdr  head,  hare  hem  exerting  theoi. 
selves  manfully,  and  with  much  suo> 
cess,  to  limit  the  spread  of  this  system — 
if  system  it  can  be  called — the  super- 
ficiality and  negatirenete  of  which  haa 
become  more  than  ever  obvious,  stnot 
it  allied  itself  with  the  materialism  and 
universal  scepticism  of  modern  French 
philosophy.  Spiritualism  iiy  indeed* 
much  more  congenial  with  the  very 
essence  of  the  German  intellect,  than 
is  its  opposite.  Of  the  unhappy  ten- 
dency, however,  of  one  extreme  to 
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produce  another,  we  have  a  fresh 
•lample  in  the  new  Berlin  scliool  of 
tlMNdogy<— for  Neander  and  his  fol- 
lowers, not  content  with  admitting  the 
spirituality  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
its  fullest  extent,  go  even  so  far  in 
this  direction,  that  in  their  exelnmve 
devotion  to  its  internal  evidences,  they 
utterly  reject  all  its  "material"  proofs, 
or  those  miraculous  addresses  to  the 
•enset,  which,  along  with  prophecy, 
have  been  classed  under  the  general 
head  of  "  external  evidencos" — and 
which,  faithfully  recorded  foi-  our  use, 
have  been  undoubtingly  received,  and 
•mphatieaUy  dwelt  on«  by  the  rest  of 
tha  Christian  world. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  DimCVLTttS. 

The  peculiar  relations  which  tho 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  Prussia 
bears  to  the  state,  rest  on  a  concor- 
dat with  the  pope  contained  in  the 
Bull  "de  salute  animarnm*'  of  nly* 
1821.  Its  contents  were  sanctioned 
and  brought  into  operation  by  a  cabinet 
order  issued  at  Berlin  so  late  as 
August,  18S1.  The  delay  of  its  ac- 
knowledgment, during  the  interme- 
diate period  originated  in  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
government  with  some  of  its  dtspo- 
Jtttions,  or  in  a  doubt  as  to  the  praosn 
sense  of  the  terms  in  whioh  thiy  were 
couched. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
tide  concordat,  the  archbishoprick  of 

Cologne,  together  with  the  bishop- 
rics of  Treves,  Miinster,  and  Pader- 
born«  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen 
and  Posen,  with  the  bishoprics  of 
Breslau  and  Ermland,  are  recognised 
and  handsomely  paid  by  the  state,  the 
archbishops  having  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  bishops 
abont  two  thirds  of  that  sum.  The 
selection  of  bishops  and  archbishops 
Tests  in  the  cathedral  chapters,  but  is 
lai^W  subject  to  the  Royal  influence  ; 
Ibr  the  cnaptert  are  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  compact  to  choose  some 
one  who  is  agreeaole  to  the  king  ;  and 
his  commissioner,  though  lie  takes  no 
part  in  the  immediate  ecclesiastical 
proceedings  of  the  election*  makes 
known  the  intentions  of  the  crown  pre- 
viously to  their  commencement  ;  and 
further,  to  complete  the  validity  of  the 
tIeetioQf  it  most  rteeif»  not  only  papal 


confirmation  but  also  the  final  appro- 
bation of  the  crown.  The  right  of 
filling  up  vacant  posts  in  the  chapters 

(the  salaries  attached  to  which  are 
likewise  paid  out  of  tho  public  purse, 
in  as  much  as  the  landed  property 
origibally  appertaining  to  them  has 
been  appropriated  to  rae  general  pur- 
poses  of  the  revenue,)  belongs  on 
alternate  months  to  the  pope  and  to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

All  communications  between  the 
papal  see  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church   in    Prussia  must  be  made 
through  the  medium  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  thus  retains  to  itself  the 
power  of  either  giving  publicity  to,  or 
of  intercepting  the  mandates  of  Rome, 
according  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  the  well  being  of  the  statcy  or  tho 
reviTso — an  advantage  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Prussia,  but  possessed  only 
in  common  with  almost  every  other 
German  state  which  has  a  compact 
with  the  Vatican.  Indeed  priest-riddea 
and  degraded  Belgium  is,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  one  of  the  only  countries  of 
central  or  northern   £uroj)e  where 
sttch  an  inralnable  state  pnril^  has 
been  weakly  sacrificed. 

The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  managed, 
in  conformity  with  the  prorisions  of 
the  concordat,  by  tho  archbishops» 
bishops,  and  cathedral  chapters  ;  not, 
however,  without  a  certain  degree  of 
healthy  influence  and  supervision  on 
the  part  of  the  govtmment ;  whilst 
the  final  enforcement  of  all  laws  touch- 
ing ecclesiastical  matters  is  not  U  ft  to 
the  Church  itself,  but  must  be  carried 
out  in  every  instance  by  tiie  Rormmor 
in  cUef  of  the  province.  Even  tlie 
power  of  inflicting  punishmont  or  de- 
radation  on  its  own  clergy  is  with- 
eld  from  the  Church,  and  reserved  to 
the  secular  arm ;  nor  can  any  nord 
ecclesiastical  regulations  on  funda- 
mental points  be  introduced  without 
the  full  knowledge  and  sanction  of 
government. 

In  theory  all  this  looks  very  well* 
and  sufRcient  one  would  think  for  the 
protection  of  civil  liberty  ;  and  Prussia 
has  accordingly  been  often,  but  rather 
prematurely*  held  up  as  a  model  by 
which  England  might  beneficially  re- 
gulate her  conduct  towards  her  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  in  Ireland.  In  prac- 
tice»  however,  matters  do  not  go  on 
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^ite  so  sraoolWy  as  the  uninitiated 
night  expect9  and  in  the  early  em* 
IvrtMBents  oocurriii^  betw€«n  the 
Fmniian  government  and  her  refrao- 

tory  popish  ecclesiastics,  we  have  only 
a  new  instance  added   to   tlie  mrxny 
vilh  which  history  abounds,  of  the 
difteidty  of  a  Roman  Oitholio  hieiw 
archy  acting  long  In  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  equality  towards  the  Protestant 
piirtiun  of  a  mixed  population,  or  of 
getting  on  harmoniously  with  a  Pro- 
tcstant  government  conducted  on  op- 
right  and  impartial  principles.    In  a 
population  so  constituted,  the  obvious 
datv  of  the  ruler  is  to  &ee  that  the 
leclMintical  and  eivfl  rurhtt  of  neither 
futj  shall  be  sacrificed  to  the  other, 
sod  that  all  avoidable  sources  of  dis- 
cord shall  be  legally  provided  against. 
Yet  it  was  simpiv  by  acting  in  con- 
formity with  this  Mnlmcent  spirit,  and 
firmly  protecting  the  subject  from  the 
iinju>t  and  illcjral  trammels  sought  to 
be  imposed  in  the  case  of  mixed  mar- 
lieget  by  this  meet  intolerant  of 
hitfarduoi*  that  the  government  re- 
cently 2rot  into  such  perilous  collision 
with  the  chief  dignitarie.-i  of  the  iiomish 
Church  in  the  Kheoi^h  and  Polish 
yrofioota* 

The  law  of  Prussia  declares  that» 
in  case  of  a  Protestant  .ind  Roman 
Catholic  marrving,  the  children  shall 
be  educated  in  tlw  religion  of  tho 
ftther,  whether  that  be  Protestant  or 
Romish,  unless  some  other  arrange- 
ment shali  have  been  spontaneously 
entered  into  by  the  contracting  parties ; 
hat  that  in  no  instaaoe  shall  any 
promise  be  required  from  them  on  the 
•object  by  the  officiating*  ecclesiastir,  of 
whichever  communion  he  may  be,  as  a 
eoodition  for  performing  tho  marriage 
eeremony.  A  promlao  so  obtained 
would  obviously  have  a  most  demo- 
ralizing tendency,  both  because  given 
for  the  most  part  under  the  influence 
of  mssion»  and  booavso  ahning  at 
Unmng  the  parties  to  a  certain  fixed 
line  of  conduct,  in  total  disregard  of 
all  future  chances  of  altered,  and  it 
might  be,  more  enlightened  views  of 
doty;  whilst  in  practice  soeh  an  en- 
ngement  (as  one  Prussian  Romish 
Bis^p  was  honest  enough  to  confess) 
could  be  of  little  or  no  efficacy. 

To  the  clergy  of  each  sim,  it  was 
of  coarse  left  open  to  dissuade  their 
respective  followers  as  strongly  as  they 
jJumd^  both  on  general  and  particulajr 


religious  and  moral  grounds,  from 
forming  such  ill-assorted  matches ;  and 
even  should  these  nnfortimstely  talce 
place,  the  minister  had  still  tlw  power 
of  acting  indirectly  at  least  on  the 
husband,  through  the  means  of  the 
wife,  at  all  subsequent  periods.  These 
were  legitimate  modes  of  attack,  hot 
beyond  this  no  tn^jr  paternal  govern* 
ment  could  warrant  or  permit  inter- 
ference. Notwithstanding  all  this,  it 
must  bo  fresh  in  most  of  our  readers* 
memories,  that  the  Baron  Droste  Yon 
Vischering,  in  opposition  not  only  to 
the  law  of  tho  land  and  the  established 
practice  of  his  predecessor  in  the  see 
of  Cologne,  but  eren  to  his  own 
solemnly  plighted  word,  with  a  bigotry 
worthy  of  the  darkest  period  of  tho 
middle  ages,  prohibited  his  clergy 
under  severe  penalties  from  celebrating 
any  mixed  marriage*  unless  both  parties 
were  first  to  promise  that  they  wotdd« 
irrespective  of  all  feelings  and  con- 
victions, present  or  future,  to  the 
contrary,  bring  up  every  cUld  tiiey 
might  have  in  tlie  ilomisn  faith  ;  and 
it  will  also  be  remembered,  that  his 
turbulent  and  presumptuous  example, 
which  even  involved  the  crime  of  an 
appeal  to  tho  popular  passions  in 
furtherance  of  his  views,  speedily 
found  a  zealous  imitator  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  in  the  person  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  POSCB. 

Nor  can  it  he  foigotton  how  that  it 
eventually  became  necessary,  in  vin- 
dication of  the  outraged  laws  of  the 
country,  successively  to  suspend  each 
of  these  high  dignitaries  firom  their 
archiepiscopal  functions,  and  even  to 
remove  them  for  a  time  to  a  fortress, 
inasmuch  as  they  positively  refused, 
in  compliance  with  the  commands  of 
the  government*  to  withdraw  to  soma 
other  part  of  Prussia,  till  such  time  as 
the  matter  at  issue  could  be  decorously 
arranged  with  the  papal  court.  In  the 
esse  m  Cologne,  the  dean  and  chapter 
wero  directed  by  the  government  to 
provide  in  the  interim  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  the  see. 
Several  attempts  at  an  equitable  ar- 
rangement wiUi  Roma  were  made  by 
the  late  king,  but  tliey  proved  quite  in- 
effectual, inasmuch  as  the  cause  of 
the  refractory  prelates  was  furiously 
eqpoosod  by  foeir  abettors  in  tlm 
conmul  of  the  Vatican;  and  hence 
necessarily  all  further  communication 
on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
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ment  with  the  papal  court  was  for  the 
time  interrupted.  As  nothing  appa- 
rently was  to  be  hoped  for  fW>m  the 
justice  of  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  respect 
either  to  punishing  the  past  or  restrain- 
ing the  future  irregular  and  insubor- 
dinate moTements  of  these  ambitious 
prelates,  all  that  remained  f<»r  Frede- 
rick William  was  to  throw  himself  on 
the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  his 
subjects  of  all  religious  denominations. 
A  renewed  declaration  was  issued  by 
the  government  to  the  effect  that  it 
had  never  been  intended  to  force  any 
priest  to  the  performance  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  in  all  or  any  cases, 
irre«;pr  ctivc  of  their  imlividual  merits, 
but  merely  to  protect  the  subject  from 
the  tyrannical  imposition  of  an  un- 
justifiable and  degrading  promise,  and 
to  shield  the  inrerior  portion  of  the 
priesthood  from  arbitrary  anil  illegal 
mnovations  on  the  part  of  their  spiri- 
tual superiors. 

Matters  continued  in  the  painfiil  and 
unsettled  position  described  above,  up 
to  the  period  of  the  accession  of  his 
present  majesty  in  1840,  when  the 
arohbbhop  of  Posen  was  at  len^ 
graciously  set  at  Hbertyt  after  hanng 
undergone  an  imprisonment  of  surh 
duration  as  was  reckoned,  in  the 
humane  estimation  of  the  king,  in  some 
degree  equivalent  to  the  magnitude  of 
his  delinquencies.  The  suspension 
of  the  archbishop  of  Colog'nc,  how- 
ever, was  still  continued,  inasmuch  as 
his  conduct  had  been  of  a  yet  more 
flagrant  character,  reprobated  as  wdl 
by  the  hlu'lu  r  oleruy  of  his  chapter, 
and  by  all  enlightened  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  diocese,  as  by  tlie  Protestant 
population  and  government  of  the 
country ;  and  of  such  a  nature  more- 
over as  left  no  rational  hopes  of 
amendment.  His  imprisonment,  how- 
ever* was  hnmanelj  terminated,  and 
all  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions 
were  left  free  to  him,  save  the  diocese 
of  Coloi^'ue.  Hy  an  arrangement  with 
Rome,  a  coadjutor  to  him  has  been 
appointed  for  the  due  adminutration 
of  the  ar^episoofial  fVmotions,  and  it 
has  been  once  more  announced,  that  in 
all  cases  w  hero  a  priest  from  bis  own 
individual  scruples,  fancies  himself 
conscientiously  bound  to  decline  per- 
forming the  marriage  ceremony  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lies,  the  parties  must  rest  satisfied 


either  with  the  Protestant,  or  with  the 
civil  marriage  ceremony.  And  thna 
has  the  Prussian  Roinao  CSatboHe 

question  been  ag^n  patched  up  for  the 

present — a  question  wliieh,  but  for 
the  generally  jprevalent  good  leeling 
among  the  laity  of  all  classes  there* 
and  their  firm  conviction  of  the  pa- 
ternal an  1  equitable  intentions  of  their 
government  in  the  main,  might  have 
led  long  since  to  political  consequences, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  south-western 
portions  of  Pru!<3ia,  of  a  scarce  less 
lamentable  nature  than  those  existing 
iu  our  own  priest-ridden  and  anar- 
chical Ireland. 

We  cannot  quit  this  subject  without 
first  drawing  attention  to  the  disinge- 
nuous assertion  f>f  the  two  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops,  whose  extrava- 
gant pretensions  and  illegal  proceed- 
ings we  have  been  considering ;  namely, 
that  it  is  a  **  universallv  established  " 
rule  of  the  Romish  Church,  to  refuse 
to  perform  the  marriage  oeremonj 
between  a  protestant  and  a  papist* 
unless  the  parties  shall  first  have  pro- 
mised to  bring  up  any  children  they 
may  have  in  the  faith  of  Rome.  Is 
there*  we  ask,  any  such  absolute  mis 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  Anstriaa 
dominions,  in  England,  or  even  in  our 
own  priest-ruled  country,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  far  larger  portion  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  itself?  The  faot 
is,  the  Church  of  Rome,  whenever  it 
dares,  is  still  ready,  as  in  times  of  old, 
to  make  its  foul  and  debasing  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  and  oonscienoes  of 
the  laity,  and  to  appeal  tu  the  fictiona 
of  old-established  usage,  infallibility, 
and  divine  right,  in  support  of  its 
usurpations.  When,  however,  it  is 
met  with  a  firm  and  fearless  front,  and 
then  only,  the  inherent  meanness  of 
its  nature  is  «peedily  manifested — all 
attempts  of  an  openly  aggressive  cha^ 
raeter  at  once  cease,  and  the  tortuous 
policy  of  cunning  adaptation  and  of 
time-serving  succeetls.  It  is  indeed 
amu.sing  to  contrast  tiie  buUyiwg  at- 
titude recently  as.sumed  by  the  Romish 
ohuroh  in  Prussia,  under  the  mild  and 
conciliatory  treatment  of  the  present 
government,  with  its  previous  humble 
submission  and  cringing  subserviency 
tu  the  indexible  will  of  Napoleon.  No 
sooner  was  the  iron  pressure  of  the 
despot's  hand  removed,  and  the  reviv- 
ing influences  of  the  indulgent  and 
paternal  sway  of  the  Prussian  go- 
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vemment  feU,  than  the  Proteus  spirit 
ODc«  more  manifested  itsolf  in  a  new 
fosta,  or  rather  in  the  resumption  of 
its  older  and  moT«  Kabitnal  one^nto- 
Wraaee  and  aggi  eaBion  becoming  again, 

as  of  yore,  tne  order  of  the  day. 

Gratitude,  certainly,  is  not  one  of  the 

Cfemiog  motiYee  of  that  church,  else 
d  the  king  of  Prussia  met  with  far 
otV\er  r>^tnrns  for  the  friendly  spirit  in 
which  he  promoted — we  shall  not  stop 
to  consider  how  wisely — the  reorKani- 
•atioo  of  ita  ruined  reflourees  within 
his  newly  acquired  Rhenish  provinces. 
Hp  it  wa>  in  fact,  who  raised  it  from 
the  Diiserahly  extenuated  state  to  which 
the  French  revolutionary  conquerors 
had  reduced  it,  to  its  present  flourish- 
in-:,  nay,  over^fed  and  rampant  condi* 

tion. 

By  the  conduct  of  the  Uomi.<^h  hier- 
archy in  Rheniah  and  Polish' Prnssla, 
to  ny  notlung  of  the  innumerable 
other  instances  of  presuniptnnus  \<\- 
gotry  of  daily  occurrence  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  is  rendered  as  evident  iu>  the 
ann  in  the  heaTensy  to  those  who  will 
but  open  their  eyes,  that  a  spirit  of 
faime v«  arxl  gt-nuine  reciprocity  towards 
their  prutestaut  fellow-subjects,  in  the 
politieal  and  civil  relations  of  life,  is 
essentially  incompatible  with  the  very 
first  princijilts  of  the   hierophaiitu  of 
Homanism;  and  hence,  that  in  the  ca^e 
of  populations  consisting  of  individuals 
of  diilhnng  creeds*  the  wisest  rulers 
are  those  who«  acting  firmly  and  on  the 
broad  prinoif^le*  of  justice  and  humn- 
nity,  set  the  unwarrantable  and  demo- 
raKaing  demandu  of  a  depraved  and 
ambitions  eoclesiastical  caste  at  utter 
and  unooroproinising  defiancSi 


NATIOHrAL  CHAKACTEa. 

A  wi  rd  ore  v  o  have  done,  of  the 
national  character  and  moral  physio^j- 
Dumy  of  the  Prussian. 

The  Prussian  character,  or,  to  speak 
more  ac -urarely,  that  phase  of  it  which 
pr.M  tif-  it>i  it  to  a  stranger,  is,  we 
must  liduiit,  tar  le"».s  ple;u»irig  than  that 
of  the  inhabitanU  of  several  of  the 
other  stateit  of  (rennanv.  In  the 
Prus.oinn  iti  the  iTii<M.<-  ;rul  hiwer 
classes  of  lif«* — nnd  it  is  there  alone 
(bat  national  characlfr  in  its  purity  is 
B  any  eoootrj  to  be  looked  for — ^there 
il  hll  of  refineuient,  cither  of  manner 
flr  bngoi^f  tb«a  is  met  with  very 


commonly  in  his  Saxon  neighbour ; 
and  there  is  certainly  less  of  "  bon- 
hommie,"  or  that  uncalculatin;^^  warm- 
hetrtednsM  whloh  witto  so  rapidly  on 
the  fesliogs,  than  in  your  easy-going 
Austrian  and  other  southerns  of  the 
Confederation.  There  is,  moreover, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  it  strikes  us,  a 
considerable  degree  of— if  not  abso» 
Intf  ly  assumption — at  least  self-sntis- 
faction  in  the  Prussian's  hearing,  as 
well  as  something  of  hardness  of  out- 
Iine--an  nnpleasingmizturaofslirswd* 
ness  and  pretension  whieh  is  any  thmg 
but  conciliatory  or  prepossessing  at 
tirttt  sight.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  some- 
what too  marked  expression  of  nation- 
ality, or,  to  speak  more  plainljf  of  nn« 
tional  pride — connected  apparently 
with  the  consciousness  of  an  advanced 
state  of  political  enlightenment,  as  well 
as  of  tiie  poMesoion  of  superior  eivil 
privileges — which  is  the  very  reverse 
of  attractive.  The  Prussian  in  short 
with  his  harder  and  more  angular 
physiognomy,  and  such  a  bountiful 
development  of  the  knowing  organi, 
as  well  as  those  of  self-esteem,  com- 
hntiveness,  and  acquisitiveness,  as  must 
iloubtless  exist  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
phrenology,  bears  pretty  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  less  arctic  Ger- 
man, as  in  Britain  does  the  shrewd  and 
energetic  northcountryinan  to  the  less 
acute,  less  pushiuff,  ljut  more  genial 
southron.  How  nr  suoh  peouliaritiss 
depend  on  past  history  and  present 
political  position,  and  how  far  on  mo- 
diflcattons  of  race,  we  may  not  here 
stop  to  inquire. 

Of  the  moral  condition  of  Prussia* 
if  we  thought  ouraelves  justified  in 
deducing  it  merely  from  one  easily 
ascertained  circunii>tance,  namely,  the 
ezistii^  relation  of  the  sexes*  we 
should  necessarily  arrive  at  a  very  un* 
favourable  conclusion.  Illegitimacy  of 
birth  has,  in  some  districts,  attained  to 
so  high  a  pi  oportion  as  one-twelfth  of 
all  the  children  born,  and  the  occur* 
rence  of  divcrr-es  ii  apj):\lliiigly  fre- 
cjtient.  In  Berlin  alone,  the  latter  are 
said  to  amount  to  several  hundreds 
annually  :  and  on  an  average,  throt^b- 
out  all  Prussia,  there  is  9»omewhat  up- 
wards of  three  divorces  on  every 
hundreil  maniages.  We  mu&t,  how- 
ever, remind  the  reader,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ill-judged  relaxation 
•>f  the  marriage  laws  i:itro<luee<l  by 
Frederick  the   Great,    very  slight 
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grounds  indeed  are  sufficient  to  legalize 
a  separatioii  In  all  danet  of  sodety* 
even  the  lowest ;  such  as  alleged  in- 
compatibility of  temper,  mutual  con- 
seot  to  part*  &c.  And  hence  it  is 
obvioas  that  we  shoold  be  taldng  a 
very  erroneous  view  of  the  case  were 
we  to  conclude  that  pruTious  crimi- 
nality in  one  of  the  parties  had  existed 
in  all  sucli  cases  of  separation. 

The  praelioe  of  divorce  has  latterly, 
as  we  have  learned  with  pleasure,  been 
on  the  decline,  and  an  improved  public 
opiniou  is  now  calling  loudly  fur  a 
veftnB  of  the  laws  relating  thereto; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  their  present  defect?,  which  are 
quite  a  scandal  to  Protestantism,  will 
uortly  be  done  away  with  in  a  great 
degree* 

As  a  sign  of  the  times  we  may  men- 
tion, that  we  have  ourselves  noticed 
with  what  difficulty  and  distrust  indi- 
▼iduale  who  had  obtained  divoroee  on 
light  grounds  and  married  again,  were 
received  even  into  the  mixed  and  compa- 
ratively unscrupulous  society  uf  a  water- 
ing-place ;  and  it  was  daily  made  obvions 
bv  the  manifest  expression  of  aTeraion« 
that  the  moral  sense  even  of  the  some- 
what lax  Gerntans  was  painfully 
ahoolced  by  Iheir  presenee. 

We  uall  now  oloae  this  article^ 
which  has  greatly  exceeded  the  bounds 
we  had  allotted  to  it,  with  one  or  two 
atatistioal  facts.  The  population  of 
PraMia»  aeeording  to  a  recent  census, 
amount?  to  thirteen  millions  three 
hnmlred  thousand  souls  |  whilst  the 


revenue  b  about  nine  millions  of  our 
money,  which  implies^a  taxation  of 
about  fourteen  shillings  per  head,  or 
about  one-half  of  the  rate  in  France, 
and  scarce  one-third  of  that  in  Great 
Britain.  Somewhere  about  half  a 
million  h  a[)prupriated  annually  to 
paying  ofV  the  national  debt.  Thi>, 
which  at  tlie  time  of  the  peace  amounted 
to  about  eighty  millions  sterling,  had 
been  reduced  so  long  as  ten  years  back 
to  a  sum  scarcely  exceeding  three  and 
a  half  rears'  income  ;  so  that  Prussia 
may  be  pronounced  in  respect  to  her 
natiODal  responsibilities,  one  of  the 
most  favourably  situated  of  all  the 
greater  European  j)owers.  In  the 
anxiety  the  more  surely  and  rapidly  to 
get  rid  of  tlie  debt,  it  was  resolved  by 
tiie  government  in  1820,  not,  under 
any  circumstance,  to  incur  new  loan^, 
whilst  every  available'  means  was  to  be 
had  recourse  to  for  i>  i,^  ing  off  the  old 
ones.  In  furtherance  of  these  views, 
large  portions  of  the  puldic  domains 
have  been  sold  off  from  tinu"  t<>  lime, 
in  many  instances,  it  is  said,  prema- 
turely and  qmte  below  their  real 
value,  so  that  it  is  now  believed  that 
the  government  would  have  acted  more 
wisely  had  it  infringed  its  self-imposed 
rule,  and  borrowol  equivalent  sums 
at  the  present  reduced  rates  of  inte- 
rest, and  ap|)lied  them  to  the  process 
of  liquidation  of  anterior  and  mora 
costly  responsibilities  in  the  laudable 
manner  now  atteui]>ted  by  our  own 
dble  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer* 
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Is  a  former  article  wc  endeavoured, 
in  such  brief  limits  as  a  magazine 
p^»er  permits,  to  trace  out  the  carrent 
of  events  from  the  period  of  Napoleon's 
ftrst  advance  on  the  Bel^nan  frontier, 
to  the  end  of  the  l)attle  of  Quatre 
Bns;  the  principal  points  on  whieh 
we  requested  our  readers'  attention 
being  the  boldness  and  determination 
of  the  French  Emperor's  iirst  move- 
nent — the  adnurable  disposition  he 
had  made  for  mttaek>— with*  on  the 
other  liand,  the  resolute  coolness  of 
our  own  great  Captain,  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  accept  a  battle,  whenever 
»  niir  field  shonld  present  itself. 

To  en^aee  the  Prussian  and  the 
Anglo-allied  armies  separately,  was 
the  great  feature  of  Napoleon's  plan. 
To  del^  the  former  firstt  and  then^ 
cutting  oiT  all  communioUion  between 
the  two,  fall  with  full  force  on  the 
latter,  was  the  great  game  of  success 
he  had  promised  himself.  Let  nt  now 
examine  how  far  fortune  seconded  his 
efforts.  At  Ligny,  the  Prussians  were 
beaten.  The  battle  was  well  and 
hardlv  fought,  but  with  unequal  forces, 
and  too  ProssianB  were  heeten.  The 
fight  of  Quatre  Bras,  although  no 
victory  for  the  French,  had  decided 
the  second  feature  of  his  grand  design, 
and  prevented  the  promised  support  of 
the  Sritish  on  the  Prussian  right.  It 
only  remains  then  to  track  out  the 
circumstances  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded, to  learn  how  far  the  Emperor's 
calculations  were  destined  for  accora- 
plivhment,  and  liow  the  third  and  by 
far  the  greatest  stroke  of  his  genitts 
was  to  be  crowned  by  fortune. 

When  the  Pmssian  army  was  beaten 
at  Ligny,  two  lines  of  retreat  particu- 
larly presented  themselves  to  the  ge- 
neral's choice — the  one  by  Namur  on 
Liere,  the  other  on  Warre. 

'The  former  possessed  certain  un- 
doubted advantages :  it  served  to  main- 
tain the  line  of  retreat  on  their  own 


country,  should  the  Prussian  army  be 
necessitated  to  fall  back ;  it  also  would 
enable  them  to  form  a  junction  with 
Billow's  corps,  then  on  the  march  ; 
but  if  it  had  these  features  of  security 
to  recommend  its  adoutiou,  there  was 
a  reverse  to  the  meoal.  By  such  a 
Biovementt  all  support  to  the  Anglo- 
allied  army  should  be  abandoned — a 
distance  of  full  forty  miles  would  be 
placed  between  the  two  forces,  and 
all  hope  of  future  junction  rendered 
impossible.  The  bolder  policy  was 
that  which  met  favour  with  the  old 
warrior.  To  collect  his  scattered 
forces^to  fidi  hade  on  Wavre — ^to 
reoiwaniie  his  shattered  battalions, 
and  have  one  more  throw  fur  victory, 
was  tlie  course  he  resolved  on  ;  and 
when  Wellington  sent  to  request  that 
he  would  assist  him  with  one  corpSy 
the  gallant  Rlucher  replied,  "  I'll  come 
with  my  whole  army."  It  has  been 
said  that  the  retreat  on  Wavre  was 
the  suggestion  of  Gniesenau,  and  that 
Blucher  was  then  too  severely  bruised 
by  his  fall  to  resume  the  chief  com- 
mand. However  this  may  be,  the  act 
weQ  merited  Napoleon's  epithet— it 
was  **  a  trait  of  genittS*"  and  a  trait  of 
heroism  also. 

The  loud  thimdering  of  cannon  in 
tha  Erection  of  Ligny  had  informed 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  a  great 
battle  was  being  fought  in  that  quarter ; 
but  the  firing  ceased  at  nightfall,  and 
no  tidings  reached  him  as  to  the  result^ 
for  the  Prussian  ofiicer  sent  with  tiie 
intelligence  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Frenoh. 

In  this  state  of  uncertunty,  the 
i^ghtof  the  16th  was  passed.  Orders 
were,  however*  forwarded  for  Clinton 
to  move  his  division  from  Nivelles  to 
Quatre  Bras  the  following  morning,  and 
for  Colville  to  march  from  Eivhwn  on 
Nivelles.  The  reserve  artiUnry  was 
also  called  up,  and  every  preparation 
made  to  engsge  the  French  on  the 


*  BbtofT  of  the  War  In  tanee  and  Belghua  in  18IA.  By  Captain  William 
Siborae.  2voto.6vo^ 
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ensuing  day  ;  or,  if  Blucher  had  been 
unsuccessful,  to  accomplish  a  retreat 
with  an  ample  force  on  some  point 
of  future  concentration. 

The  defeat  at  Licrnj'  compelled 
BliK'her,  as  we  have  s«*on,  t  »  choose 
between  the  course  which  offered 
safety  to  his  own  Army,  or  that  whieb» 
bj  co-operating  with  Wellington,  might 
terminate  the  war  in  one  great  an<I  glo- 
rious victory.  He  chose  the  nobler  path, 
and,  abandoning  the  line  of  the  Meusei 
fell  back  towards  Louvain/bj  Wavre. 

The  bivouac  on  the  field  of  Quatre 
Bras  continued  undisturbed  during  the 
night  of  the  Kith,  until  abuut  an  hour 
before  dajbrealc,  when  a  caTalrj  pa> 
trol*  baying  .u  i  ulentallj  got  between 
the  adver<5e  jtictjuets,  an  alarm  was 
communicatL'd  to  both  armies  by  a 
rattling  fire  of  musketry,  which  gra> 
dually  extended  itself  throagbont  the 
whole  line  of  idv.uiced  posts.  Picfon 
was  one  of  the  lir>t  to  jiscertain  the 
origin  of  this  surprise,  and  quickly 
pereeiying  that  no  advance  was  at- 
tempted on  either  side*  soon  succeeded 
in  restoring  confid'-nce.  Siniilar  ef- 
fort? were  made  at  thi-  same  time  hy 
the  l-'rench  officers  ;  and  as  day  was 
breaking*  all  was  tranoail  as  Mfore. 
The  Duke,  who  passed  the  night  at 
Oenappe,  arrived  early  on  the  field, 
and  learned  from  Vivian  what  had 
oocuired,  and  that,  except  this  slight 
demoii>trationf  notbingbad  taken  place. 
As  Welhngton  swept  the  field  with 
his  telescope,  he  discovered  a  French 
vedette  on  some  rising  ground  near 
Flenmsy  and  a  little  to  the  right  of 
tbe  Narour  road.  Thismlgbt  either 
prove  to  he  a  picquet  thrown  otit  from 
Ney's  right,  or  belong  to  some  detached 
corps  placend  to  maintain  the  communi- 
cation between  Napoleon  and  the  Mar- 
shal. No  intellitrence  had  yet  reached 
Wellington  of  the  result  of  the  battle 
at  Ligny — a  strange  circumstance,  too, 
when  we  think  tbt  scarcely  a  league 
and  a  half  separated  the  two  ermio^ 
and  judging,  probaMy  from  tbe  ad- 
vanced position  of  the  vedette  in  ques- 
tion, that  whatever  the  success  of 
Ligny,  no  advance  at  least  had  been 
made  by  the  Prussians,  he  suspected 
that  it  niiirht  be  possible  Napoleon 
had  croiised  the  Namur  road,  and, 
cutting  off  bis  oommunication  with 
Blucher,  was  now  preparing  an  attack 
on  his  left  and  rear,  while  Ney  should 
renew  the  battle  in  front. 


A  troop  of  the  10th  Hu«^ars,  under 
Captain  Grey,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  one  of  the  Duke's 
aides-de-camp,  was  despatched  to  gain 
intelligence,  and  returned  in  about  an 
hour  with  the  news  that  the  Prussians 
had  retreated  on  Wavre,  but  that  the 
French  bad  neither  crossed  tbe  Namur 
road  nor  even  occupied  it  with  any 
force — aremarkahle  circumstance,  but 
which  plainly  indicated  that  the  vic- 
tory had  not  been  such  as  enabled 
Napoleon  to  follow  it  up  by  any  deeU 
sive  movement  in  pursuit. 

This  want  of  his  accustomed  energy 
on  the  piU't  of  Napoleon,  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  comment ;  and 
arguments  against  and  explanations  in 
favour  of  his  line  of  action,  have 
abounded  among  the  military  writers 
of  the  continent — many  asserting  that 
a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  defsated 
Prussians  after  Ligny  must  have  ended 
in  the  total  ilestruction  of  that  army  • 
and  others  alleging,  with  more  of 
reason  on  tbmr  side,  that  tbe  resolt 
of  that  battle  was  by  no  means  of  that 
character  which  should  have  embol- 
dened hiui  to  such  a  course. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Thiele- 
mann's corps  did  not  UXL  baok  before 
midnight  on  the  1 6th,  and  when  the 
main  body  of  the  army  had  safely 
retired;  nor  was  it  until  three  o'clock 
on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  17tb  that  the 
field  of  battle  was  completely  eva- 
cuated, when  the  Prussian  re.ar-guard 
retired  slowlv  on  Gembloux.  where 
the  fourth  corps,  under  Uulow,  had 
arrived  daring  the  night 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  that  the 
possession  of  tlie  field  of  battle,  and 
the  capture  of  twenty-one  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  the  only  advantages  of 
the  victory,  it  may  appear  that  there 
was  little  temptation  to  press  on  the 
steps  of  an  army  retreating  to  form 
fresh  combinations  with  new  troops, 
the  great  object  being  apparently  al- 
ready gained  in  the  temporary  separa- 
tion of  the  Prussian  and  Anglo-allied 
forces. 

Leaving  this  question  to  be  can- 
vassed by  more  competent  eritiee,  let 
us  proceed  with  the  actual  events. 
Wellington  having  now  ascertained 
that  the  contingency  lor  which,  as  we 
have  already  ahown^  he  was  fblly  pre- 
pared, had  actually  taken  place,  in- 
stantly determined  on  retrograding 
his  troops  to  a  position  wliich  should 
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commAnd  the  advance  on  Brussels 
from  Nivelles  and  Charloroi  ;  and 
tbu«,  while  opposing  a  bold  front  to 
the  n«iMh  attaeltt  oalenlate  on  the 
co-operation  of  Blucher's  forces  from 
Wavre  to  strentrtlvn  his  <n\n  left  flank. 

Hence  the  previous  movement,  which 
eoQtemplated  the  concentration  atQua- 
tre  BnM,  was  countermanded ;  and  oo 
tb«  mommg  of  the  17th,  the  felloving 
instructions  vere  issued : — 

*•  T*  tomi  LaMiiini. 

•M7«hJiiM.lSI5. 

•*  The  2nd  division  of  British  infantry 
to  march  from  M  ivuUes  on  Waterloo,  at 
10  o'clock. 

"  The  hn:,'ad('s  of  tht-  4t}i  division, 
now  at  Mivelie.s,  to  march  from  that 
pjacs  on  Watorluo.  at  lOo'eloek.  Those 
brbrades  of  the  4th  divi.sion  at  Hraine« 
k>Cuinte,  and  on  the  road  froiu  l^ralne- 
k-Comte  to  Nivellet*.  to  collect  and  halt 
at  Braine-Io-Comte  this  day. 

'*  All  the  baq^j^aj^e  on  the  road  from 
firaiae-le>Comte  to  return  immediateljr 
to  Braane-I^Comte,  and  to  proceed  im- 
mediate! j  from  theaoe  to  Hal  and  Bmx- 
elles. 

**Th«  spare  musket  ammunition  to 
k«  immediately  parked  bohittd  Genappe. 

•*  The  eorp««  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Frederick  of  Orange  will  move 
from  Enghien  this  evenini^,  and  take  np 
a  position  in  front  of  llal.  occupying 
firaiae>le-Chateaa  with  two  battalions. 

**0(»loa«l  Estorff  will  fall  Wk  with 
his  brigade  on  Hal,  and  place  himself 
Mder  the  orders  of  Prince  Freiiertck.'* 

Shortly  after  the  despatch  of  tlie 
bomr  patrol,  under  Captain  Orej« 

the  Duke  received  some  despatches 
from  England,  to  which  he  jL^avf  his 
attention  ;  and  tben,  quietly  Ij'ing  down 
00  the  ground  in  the  field  near  Quatre 
Bras,  ha  eotared  his  head  with  one  of 
the  newspapers  he  had  been  readings 
and  fell  soundly  asleep. 

This  faculty  of  snatching  a  moment 
of  repose  at  any  favonrable  interval 
amid  the  great  and  onerous  duties  of 
his  station,  seems  to  have  been  a  irift 
with  the  Duke  thi  ougaout  his  whule 
csreer;  and  the  writer  of  this  brief 
notice  has  heard,  from  one  whose 
official  jM)silion  placed  him  in  close 
iiitiinacy  with  his  Grace,  that  he  could 
at  any  moment  release  his  mind  from 
its  ninneroiis  cares*  and  by  a  sleep  of 
ttrtnty  minutes  or  half-an-hour*  awake 
refreshed  and  ready  to  resume  his  la- 
bonrs. 


The  perfect  stillness  of  Ney's  force 
was  now  such,  that  as  the  Duke  ob- 
served them  through  bis  telescope,  he 
could  not  avoid  remarkio^,  *'  What  if 
they  should  be  also  retiring?  It  is 
not  at  all  impo-^sible." 

About  this  time  a  second  officer, 
d^patched  by  Blucher,  more  fortunate 
than  the  first,  reached  the  Duke  with 
news  that  the  Prussians  were  in  re- 
treat on  Wavn* ;  upon  which  Wel- 
lington wrote  a  letter  to  Blucher, 
acquainting  him  with  his  intended 
retropfrade  movement,  and  proposing 
\V:ttt  r!')()  as  the  grottud  ou  which  to 
await  the  eueiay. 

That  this  great  plain  was  alre.-vdy 
regarded  by  the  Duke  as  a  fitting  iield 
to  try  the  prowess  of  the  two  hostile 
armies,  ana  had  been,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  campaign,  considered 
as  a  likely  place  for  a  great  battle, 
the  writer  has  abundant  evidence 
within  his  own  knowledge,  havint^ 
seen  the  inilitarv  survev  of  the  field 
mode  by  an  othcer  in  the  engineer 
department  of  the  British  army,  fi?e 
wi  cks  before  the  battle.  All  the 
great  positions  of  the  ground  are  laid 
down  with  care  and  accuracy,  and  in 
their  relation  to  the  events  of  tha 
battle,  are  striking  evidences  of  that 
military  coup  cTon/,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  moat  remarkable  of  all  the  Duke*8 
talents  as  a  general. 

We  extract  from  our  author  the 
manner  in  which  the  retreat  was  exc> 
euted:— 

*•  The  Ist  and  5th  British  divlstons, 

and  the  2nd  iJutch-Bel^ian  division,  as 
al^o  the  Brunswick  corps,  off«?cted  theur 
retreat  in  excellent  order,  notwithstand- 
ing the  delay  that  was  created  by  the 
narrowness  of  th'  bridge  and  street  of 
Genappe.  Thiiir  retreat  was  covered 
by  Aften*a  division,  to  which  were  added 
for  this  purpose,  tlie  1st  hattalion  of  the 
85th  British  regiment,  (riHes,)  the  2ad 
and  3rd  Brunswick  light  battalions,  and 
the  Brunswick  advaMc<'d-guard  batta> 
lion.  Th  -  in  liii  body  of  this  division 
couiuieuc<!d  its  rut  real  about  eleven 
o>lock.  Ompteda's  brigade  of  the  King's 
("Jcrnian  !oi;i.iii  was  withdrawn  to  Sart- 
a-Maveline:»,  which  it  immediately  occu- 
pied, an  also  the  wood  of  Les  Cense*,  In 
It*  front.  Halkett's  British  brigivdo  then 
retired  secr<tly  imtil  it  reached  some 
favourable  ground,  a  little  distance  in 
rear  of  Ompteda's  hri«,'ade,  upon  which 
it  was  iimnt'diately  drawn  up.  Kiel- 
nuuuegge's  Uanoveriau  brigade  was 
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withdrawn  still  further  to  tho  roar,  and 
occupied  a  third  po.sitiun.  'I'hus  posted, 
the  division  was  ordered,  in  the  event  of 
being  attacked,  retire  by  brigades 
alternately. 

*'  It  was  a  little  before  mid-day  when 
the  light  troops  of  Alten's  division  be- 
gan to  retire.  They  occupied  the  ad- 
vanced line,  commencing  from  tho 
aoalhem  extremity  of  the  wood  of  liossa 
on  tho  right,  extending  alontr  (Ji'inion- 
court  and  the  inclosurus  of  I'iermont, 
and  crossing  the  Namur  road  on  the 
li  ft ;  from  which  li'ie  they  gradu;illy  and 
slowly  full  back  upon  Owpteda's  bri- 
gade, in  a  manner  evincing  admirable 
skill,  steadiness,  and  ref,'ularity. 

**  In  order  n\ore  effectually  to  nia«k 
the  movements  on  the  Allied  side  of  tho 
Kamur  road,  tho  whole  of  the  cavalry 
was  drawn  up  in  two  lines  iiuraediately 
contiguous  to,  and  in  rear  of,  that  road ; 
the  heavy  cavalry  forming  the  second 
line,  and  ^liecjuots  being  thrown  out  from 
the  first  Itnc,  to  relieve  those  of  tho  re- 
tiring infantry. 

**  The  main  body  of  Alien's  division 
now  comm. -need  its  further  retreat  ;  but 
not  by  ulternate  brigades,  this  mode 
having  been  directed  only  in  the  event 
of  an  attack:  t'n<  !;«tt<r  retired  sncce."?- 
sively  in  the  order  in  which  Uiey  stood, 
preservhig  their  relative  distances,  so 
that  they  might  comnu  iu  •  tht-  alt(  rnate 
system  of  retreat,  if  attack«'d.  To  faci- 
litate the  passage  of  other  portions  of 
the  army  through  the  narrow  defile  of 
the  liriil;^o  and  town'  of  fleuappe, 
this  division  retired  by  Bezy,  and 
crossed  the  (Senappe,  lower  down  the 
stream,  by  the  bridge  of  Wais-le-Hntte." 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning 
Ney  himself  was  ignorant  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle  of  Ligny  ;  but,  cal- 
culating that  if  Njipoleon  had  suc- 
ceeded against  the  Prussians,  tho 
lunger  Wellington  remained  on  the 
field  of  Qnatre  Bras,  the  more  cer- 
tainty was  there  of  his  being  cut  off, 
he  did  not  make  any  movement  in  ad- 
vance ;  while,  if  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Emperor  sfamdd  not  have  gidned 
the  battle,  an  attack  on  his  part 
would  have  been  equally  ill-judged 
—the  more  as  he  ,  per cei veil  that, 
during  the  night,  a  considerable 
body  of  cavalry  had  reinforced  the 
Anglo-AHIed  army,  giving  n  vrreat 
superiority  in  point  of  numbers  to  the 
enemy.  A  despatch  at  length  ar- 
rived from  Soult,  briefly  describing  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  and  stating,  that  if 
the  British  slmuM  attack,  the  Em- 
peror would  immediately  luarcU  to  his 


support  by  the  Xarnur  road,  and  cut 
them  oil'  completely  from  Brussels* 
He  also  Btamoned  that  the  troops 
were  already  on  the  march  towards 
Bry,  close  to  which  the  high  road 
leads  from  Namur  to  CJuatre-Br<is. 

Later  on,  a  second  despatch  in- 
formed him  that  the  Emperor  had 
Jtist  posted  the  imperial  guard  and  A 
corps  of  infanty  in  advance  of  Mar- 
buis,  and  wished  Ney  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  (juatre  Bras,  and  force  him 
from  his  position ;  and  that  his  opera- 
tions would  be  seconded  by  the  troops 
at  Marbais,  whither  his  migesty  was 
proceeding  in  person. 

Perceiving  that  the  troops  in  front 
were  cavalry  covering  the  retreat  of 
the  infantry — for  already  the  Anglo- 
Allied  army  were  falling  back — Ney 
advanced  against  them  with  his  own 
cavalry,  regulating  the  attack  in  con- 
cert with  a  bodv  of  horse,  which  he 
now  perceived  moving  against  their 
flank  along  the  Naumr  road. 

"  About  this  time,  the  lOth  hussars 
were  moved  across  the  Namur  road,  and 
down  the  slope  in  front,  where  they  were 
halted,  in  cchcllon  of  squadrons ;  and 
while  they  wero  thus  posted,  Wellington 
and  bis  staff  came  to  the  front  of  the 
regiment.  From  this  spot  the  Duke  was 
attentively  watchinp^,  tnrough  his  teles- 
cope, the  dispositioub  and  movements  of 
the  French,  when  all  at  once,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  al'out  two  miles,  masses  wero 
seen  forming^  on  the  side  of  the  Namur 
road,  conspicuously  glittering  in  the 
sun's  rays;  by  wliieh  the  Duke  was  at 
first  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were 
infantry,  whose  bayonets  were  so  bril- 
liantly reflected;  bat  ft  was  soon'dto* 
covered  that  they  wrre  cuirassiers. 
After  a  short  time,  these  w  ere  observed 
to  advance,  preceded  by  lancers,  and  It 
was  not  long  before  the  picquet  of  tho 
18th  British  hussars,  posted  on  that 
road,  began  skirmishing;,  as  did  also  tho 
picquet  of  the  10th  British  hussars,  moro 
in  the  front  of  the  position,  and  likewise, 
still  farther  to  the  right,  in  front  of 
Quatre-Bras,  a  picauet  ceasbtfaig  of  a 
squadron  of  the  lltn  British  light  dra- 
goons, detached  from  Major  General 
Vandeleor's  brigade,  which  comprised 
the  llth  light  dragoons,  (under  Lient, 
Colonel  Sleigh.)  tho  12th  lij^ht  dra- 
goons, (under  Colonel  the  lion.  Frederick 
Ponsonbv,)  and  the  16th  light  dragoons, 
(under  I^ieut.  Colonel  Hay.)  The  10th 
hussars  then  fell  back  a|^n  into  their 
proper  place  In  the  line.  Vivian  now 
took  up  a  new  alignment,  throwing  back 
his  left  so  as  to  present  a  front  to  the 
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Mlflny's  advance,  ajid  to  protect  the  left 
of  tbe  position.  Vandeleur's  brigade 
was  then  in  right  rear  of  Vivian's,  and 
close  to  Quatre-Bras. 

The  Ang1o-«}!ied  infantry  baTing, 
some  time  previously,  entirely  cros'it'd 
the  Geuappe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Itt  battaUm  95th  Britbh  regiment, 
(rifles,)  which  had  been  directed  to  re- 
main until  the  last  moment,  and  which 
was  now  retiring  to  Genappe,  (where  it 
waa  subsequently  drawn  up  at  tbe  en- 
trance of  tlie  t'uvn.)  and  tlie  Duke 
having  satii>tied  himself  that  a  formi- 
dable body  of  the  Fr«ieh  cavalry  was 
endeavouring  to  fall  upon  him  ami  molest 
his  retreat,  it  became  a  question  with 
Ids  Grace,  at  the  moment,  how  far  it 
might  bo  advisable  to  offer  any  serious 
resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy ; 
Imt  Lieut.  General  the  Earl  of  Uxbridp;e, 
the  ooomiander  of  the  Anglo-allied 
cavalry,  having  remarked  that,  consi- 
dering the  defiles  in  the  rear,  and  the 
di-stance  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
int'antry  had  already  retired,  and  from 
which  it  could  otier  no  immediate  sup- 
port, be  iSA  not  think  tlie  caralry  was 
favourably  situated  for  raakin;!:  such  an 
attempt.  Wellington  assented  to  the 
eorreetneta  of  this  riew,  and  requeiited 
his  lordship  at  once  to  carry  into  effect 
the  retreat  of  the  cavalry." 

BjaiiMMtaldlfal  diapotition  of  tbe 
force  under   his    command,  Lord 

Uxbridgo  retired  his  cavalry,  by 
Inigades,  supporting  each  other  alter- 
nately, the  enemy  pressing  vigor- 
Ottsly  from  time  to  time  on  them,  and 
maintaining  a  heavy  artillery  iire 
almost  without  iatermission. 

Tbe  weather,  dorinr  ibe  mondng, 

bad  become  oppressively  hot;  it  was 
now  a  dead  ca^)m ;  not  a  leaf  was  stir- 
ring, and  the  atmosphere  was  close  to 
an  intolerable  degree ;  while  a  dark, 
heavy,  dense  cloud  impended  over  the 
combatants.  The  18th  hussars  were 
fiilly  prepared,  and  awaited  but  the 
command  to  charge,  when  the  brigade- 

£ns  on  tbe  right  commenced  firing,  for 
*  purpose  of  prerlonsly  disturbing 
and  breaking  (he  order  of  the  enemy  s 
advance.  The  concussion  seemed  m- 
stantly  to  rebound  through  the  still 
atmosphere,  and  communicate,  as  an 
t-lectric  spark,  with  the  heavily  charged 
mass  above.  A  most  awfully  loud 
tlMttder-cIap  burst  forth,  immediatsly 
succeeded  by  a  rain  which  has  never, 
probably,  been  exceeded  in  violence  even 
witiria  the  tropics.  In  a  very  few 
nunntes  the  ground  became  perfectly 
satnimted;  so  Biich  so  that  it  was  quite 


impracticable  for  any  ra[)ld  movement 
of  the  cavalry.  The  enemy's  lancers, 
opposed  to  the  6th  British  brigade,  be- 
an to  relax  in  their  advance,  and  to 
mit  it  to  skirmishing ;  but  they  seemed 
more  intent  upon  endeavourin;;  to  en- 
velope, and  intercept  the  retreat  of,  the 
hussars.  Vivian  now  replaced  the  18th 
hussars  by  the  1st  hussars  of  the  King's 
German  legion,  as  roar-guard,  with 
orders  to  cover  well  the  left  Hank  and 
the  left  front  the  brigade.  He  had 
already  sent  olV  his  Ij.nttery  of  horse- 
art  illery  to  crosK  the  Genappe  by  the 
bridge  of  Thuy,  and  despatched  an  ^de- 
de-camp  to  Vandeleur,  to  request  he 
would  move  his  brigade  as  quickly  as 
possible  across  thatnridge,  so  that  he 
might  meet  with  no  interruption  in  his 
retreat,  iu  the  event  of  his  being  hurtl 
pressed." 

• 

As  the  centre  column  retreated,  the 
7th  hussars  were  thrown  out  as  a 
rear-guard  to  cover  them,  one  troop 
of  which,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
O'Grady,  the  present  l#ord  Guilla- 
more,  held  the  high  road,  beiiii^  fre- 
quently obliged  to  advance,  to  enable 
the  skirmishers  to  hold  their  ground, 
the  movement  beino^  most  difficult, 
through  ploughed  fields,  where  the 
horses  sank  up  to  their  very  girths 
occasionally. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Genappe 
General  Dornberg  informed  Lieut. 
O'Grady  that  he  must  leave  him  ;  the 
bridge  being  so  narrow,  the  squadron 
should  pass  it  in  file;  that  be  must 
face  the  enemy  boldly  at  the  spot,  and 
endeavour,  if  he  could,  to  draw  off  his 
skirmishers.  As  the  General  shook 
bis  hand  on  parting,  his  manner 
clearly  showed  that  he  believed  that 
the  service  he  assigned  bim  was  a 
forlorn  hope,  and  never  expected  to 
see  bim  again.  O'Grady,  however, 
called  in  the  skirmishers,  and  ad- 
vanced with  his  own  troop  boldly  up 
the  road.  The  cavalry  immediately 
opposed  to  his,  went  about,  pursued  by 
bis  for  some  distance;  and  thus  did 
he  continue  alternately  to  advance  and 
retire,  until  he  saw  the  whole  right 
troop  safe  on  the  road  in  his  rear  ;  he 
then  retired  at  a  walk,  halting  and 
fronting,  until  he  turned  the  corner 
of  the  town  of  Genappe,  when  he 
filed  the  men  from  the  left,  and 
dashed  through  at  a  gallop.  When 
Dornb«rg  met  him  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town,  and  learned  that  he  had 
not  lost  a  man  or  a  horse^  he  ex* 
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olaiiiied— Than  BnemupnU  U  not 
with  them  ;  if  he  were,  not  ft  man  of 

you  could  have  escaped." 

Meanwhile,  the  left  column  con- 
tinaed  its  reteat  to  the  little  bridgu  of 
ThuT>  hntlj  porraed  bj  the  French 
cavalry  ;  but  on  reaching  the  brids^e, 
a  number  of  dismounted  hiissars.  by 
Virian's  orders,  opened  a  destructive 
fire  on  the  French;  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  10th  and  the  I8th 
were  drawn  op  to  receive  them;  and 
with  such  perfect  steadiness,  that  the 
Flreneh  relaxed  the  pursuit,  and 
turned  towards  the  high  road. 

"  A  larjje  body  of  French  cavalry, 
consisting  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
squadrons,  was  now  enterin§^  Genappe 

by  tlio  Churlerol  road,  followed  by  trie 
main  bodj  of  the  French  arm^  under 
Napoleon. 

**  The  Earl  of  Uxbridge  who  was 
desirous  of  che<'king  the  t-nemy's  ad- 
vance, no  as  to  gain  suthcient  time  for 
the  orderly  retreat  of  the  Anglo*allied 
army,  and  to  prev<nit  :i  compromise  of 
uxy  portion  of  the  rcttrmost  troops, 
decided  upon  embracing  the  advantage 
which  the  narrow  defile  of  Qenappe 
seemed  to  present  in  aid  of  his  design. 
The  town  consiHts  mainly  of  houses 
lining  the  high  road,  on  the  Brussels 
aide  of  the  bridge.  The  road  then 
ascends  a  ridge,  the  brow  of  which  is 
about  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  dis* 
tant.  and  here  Lord  I'xbridt^e  ha<l  halted 
thti  heavy  brigades  of  Lord  Edward 
Somerset  and  of  Sir  William  Ponsonby, 
and  posted  them  80  as  to  cover  the  re- 
tirement of  th««  lii,'ht  cavalry.  At  first 
he  formed  them  in  Une  ;  Somerset's  on 
the  right,  and  Ponsonby  s  on  the  U-ft  of 
the  hit,'h  road;  but  ohservinj;,  hy  the 
enemy's  formidable  advance,  that  the 
light  cavalry  woold  soon  be  compelled 
to  fall  back,  his  Lordship  dr<  w  up 
Somerset's  brigade  in  a  column  ol  half 
squadrons  upon,  but  close  to,  the  right 
of  the  high  road  it>^lf,  so  as  to  admit 
of  troops  retirinf;^  bv  its  Utt ;  and  fornu-d 
Ponsonby 's  brigade  into  a  column  of 
half  squadrons  upon  the  left  of  the  high 
road,  and  snmewhat  to  the  rear.  The 
7th  hussars  were  formed  at  !>omu  littlu 
distance  in  rear  of  Oenappe,  and  the 
23rd  light  dragoons  were  drawn  up  in 
support  of  that  regiment,  and  about 
midway  between  it  and  the  heavy  cavalry 
on  the  height.  Tin-  sijuailron  of  the 
7th  hussars,  under  Major  Ibxl'^c.  it  will 
be  recollected,  was  halted  betwf<  ii  the 
main  body  of  that  regiment  and  the 
town  of  Oenappe.  Thus  posted,  the 
centre  retiring  cavalry  column  remained 
aboni  twenty  minatas,  wliealond  ihevta 


announced  that  the  French  had  entered 
the  town.  Presently  a  few  horsemen 
appeared  galloping  out  of  the  street, 
and  dashed  at  spe^  into  M^or  Hodf^'e 

scjuadron.  They  were  found,  on  bemg 
taken,  to  be  quito'inebriatod.  In  a  few 
moments  afterwards  the  Frendi  column 
.<ihowed  its  head  .within  the  town:  the 
leading  troop  consisted  of  lancers,  all 
very  young  men,  mounted  on  very  small 
hmrses,  and  commanded  by  a  fine-leoko 
inf^,  and,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  a 
very  brave  man.  The  columu  remained 
about  fifteen  minutes  within  the  town, 
its  head  halted  at  the  outlet  facing  the 
Britisli  rear-guard,  and  its  flanks  pro- 
tected by  the  houses.  The  street  not 
being  straio:ht,  and  the  rear  of  the 
column  not  l»(  inj^  aware  that  the  front 
had  halted,  continued  pressing  forward, 
until  the  whole  mass  beesme  so  jammed 

that  it  was  impossible  for  the  foremost 
ranks  to  go  about,  should  such  a  move- 
ment become  necessary.  Their  appa- 
rent hesitation  and  incIcci.sion  hMUieed 
Lord  Uxbridfje.  wlio  stood  upon  some 
elevate<l  ground  adjoining  the  rij;ht  of 
the  road,  to  order  the  fth  hussars  to 
charge,  Tiie  latter,  animated  by  the 
presence  of  the  commander  of  the  ca- 
ralrv,  who  was  also  their  own  eolonela 
rn-Iied  forward  with  the  most  deter- 
mined spirit  and  intrepidity  ;  while  the 
French,  awaiting  the  onslaught,  opposed 
to  them  a  close,  compact,  and  impene- 
trable phalanx  of  lances;  which,  being 
securely  tlauked  by  the  houses,  and 
backed  by  a  solid  masa  of  horsemen, 
presented  a  complcfe  chevaux  defrite. 
lience,  it  is  not  burpribiug  thai  the 
charge  should  have  made  no  impression 
upon  the  enemy  ;  nevertheless,  the  con* 
to<t  was  maintained  for  some  conside- 
rable time;  the  huijsars  cutting  at  their 
opponents,  and  the  latter  parrymg  aad 
thrusiint,',  neither  party  |?ivi!i«j  way  a 
single  inch  of  ground ;  both  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  lancers,  and 
Major  Hodgfe,  commanding  the  leading 
squadron  of  the  hussars,  were  kiile<^ 
gallantly  fighting  to  the  last.  The 
French  had  by  this  time  established  a 
battery  of  horse  artillery  on  the  left  of 
Genappe  and  upon  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  from  which  they  opened  a 
brisk  fire  upon  the  British  cavalry  in 
support,  and  several  shot  struck  the 
main  body  of  the  7th  hussars,  upsetting 
men  and  horses,  and  causing  great  im- 

f»ediments  in  their  rear.  The  French 
ancers  now  advanced,  and  drove  the 
7th  hu.Ksars  upon  their  reserve ;  but 
here  the  7th  rallied,  renewed  their  at- 
tack, and  forced  back  the  lancers  upon 
the  town.  The  latter  having  been  re- 
inforced, rallied  in  their  turn,  and  drove 
back  the  hussars.  These,  however, 
again  rallied,  and  resolutely  fiuMd  their 
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oppoMBU,  wtth  wImnd  tiiey  eallantly 

continued  a  fierce  encounter  for  some 
time  longer,  when,  to  terminate  a  con- 
ffict  whicb  was  most  obstinate  and  san- 
guinary without  being  prodttctiTe  of  any 
niTourable  result,  but  in  which  the 
bmTery  of  the  7th  hussars  shone  most 
eompienonily,  and  became  the  theme  of 
admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  it,  Lord 
I  xbridge  decided  up<  >n  withdrawing  that 
regvment,  end  charj^nng  with  the  1st  life 
guards.  As  soon  as  the  hussars  went 
UKMit,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  re- 
eslved,  the  Isneers  followed  thenu  In 
the  m«  lee  winch  ensned,  the  French  lost 
quite  aa  many  men  as  did  the  hussars  ; 
end  when,  at  length,  the  latter  were 
mble  to  disengage  themselves,  the  former 
did  not  attempt  to  follow  them.  The 
7th  retired  through  the  23rd  light  dra- 
goons, took  the  fir:>t  favourable  torn  off 
the  road,  and  re-formed  ia  th^  ai^oiBing 
field. 

**I>nring  tlits  contest,  the  French,  baring 

becom«'  sensible  of  the  evil  that  might 
arise  from  the  closely  wedged  state  of 
the  envsfry  in  the  town,  began  to  clear 
the  rear  of  the  most  advanced  portion 
of  the  column,  so  as  to  .idmit  of  more 
freedom  of  movement  in  caiie  of  di.saKter. 
A  battccy  of  British  horse-artillery  had 
taken  post  close  to  a  house  on  the  height 
occupied  by  the  heavy  cavalry,  and  on 
the  left  of  the  road :  and  it  was  new 
replying,'  to  thi-  Frt-ix  h  battery  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

**8o  exceedingly  elated  were  the 
nench  with  having  repulsed  the  7th 
bnssara  in  this  their  first  serious  en- 
coonter  with  the  British  cavalry,  that 
immediately  on  that  regiment  retiring, 
the  wliole  column  that  was  in  Gennppo 
raised  the  war  cry,  and  rent  the  air  with 
slu>uU  of  oMiif/ — En  uvrnt!" 
evincing  the  greatest  impatience  to  fol- 
low ap  this  momentary  advantage,  and 
to  attack  the  snpporCs ;  for  whteb,  in- 
deed,  the  opportunity  appeared  vfry 
favourable,  as  the  ranks  of  tht*  latter 
were  suffering  considerable  Minoyance 
from  the  well-directed  and  efTective  Hre 
of  the  French  guns  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.  They  now  ubuudouid  the 
secure  cover  to  which  they  had  been  in- 
debted for  their  temporary  sn("ee>->,  and 
were  advancing  up  tht*  a&cent  with  all 
tibe  coniidence  of  a  fhaeied  soperiority, 
when  the  Earl  of  Txhridge,  seizing  upon 
tlie  advantage  presented  for  attacking 
tbem  while  moving  up-hill,  with  their 
flanks  unsupported,  and  a  narrow  defile 
in  their  rear,  and  being  also  desirous  of 
afi'ording  the  l>t  lilc  jrnards  an  oppor- 
taaity  of  chargiiit<,  brought  forward 
that  re^'inicnt  throuirh  the  23rd  light 
dragoooi,  who  opened  out  for  its  pas- 
to  the  liroot.   The  life  gnardt  now 


made  thsir  charge.  It  was  tmly  splen- 
did :  its  rapid  rush  down  into  the  enemy's 
mass  was  as  terrific  in  appearance  as  it 
was  destructive  in  its  effect ;  fbr  although 
the  French  met  the  attack  with  firm-  , 
ness,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  hold 
their  ground  a  single  nioment,  were 
overthrown  with  great  slaughtw,  and 
liti-rally  ridden  down  in  sucli  a  manner 
that  the  ruad  was  instantaneously 
covered  with  men  and  horses  scattered 
in  all  directions.  The  life  guards,  pur- 
suing their  victorious  course,  dashed 
into  (Senappe,  and  drove  all  before  them 
as  far  as  the  opposite  outlet  of  the 
town." 

After  this  the  retreat  was  prose- 
cuted with  little  fbrther  molestatioBy 

the  enemy'.';  (•a^  airy  never  again  coming 
to  close  quarters  with  its  opponents. 
The  French  advanced  guard  halted 
on  the  height  between  La  Haye  Sainte 
and  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  opened  a 
fire  from  two  horse-artillery  batteries 
on  the  centre  of  the  duke's  line ; 
while  Pieton,  pereel'Hng  eokmiM  of 
infantry  approaching  from.  La  Belle 
Alliance,  placed  two  batteries  in  posi- 
tion, and  began  a  brisk  cannonade 
upon  the  French  columns.  Here,  in- 
closed between  hish  banks»  and  unable 
to  retreat,  from  the  g'reat  pressure  in 
their  rear,  the  loss  was  considerable. 

It  was  now  twilight.  A  dark  and 
lowering  sky  threatened  a  night  of  rain, 
and  the  heavy  ground,  cut  up  with 
the  passage  of  waggons  and  cavalry, 
afforded  but  a  dreary  bivouac.  Pic- 
quets  were  hastily  thrown  ont  on 
either  side  ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  bad 
the  spirit  of  mutual  defiance  risen 
that  several  skirmishes  occurred  dur- 
ing the  night  between  cavalry  patroles 
~— productive,  it  is  true,  of  no  useful 
result  to  either  side,  hut  distinguished 
on  both,  by  bravery  and  heroism. 

The  maiiterly  manner  in  which  the 
retreat  from  (hiatre-Bras  to  Waterloo 
was  effected,  will  ever  remain  a  model 
for  operations  of  this  nature,  while 
the  regularity  and  precision  with  which 
each  brigade  assumed  the  position 
aSNgncd  (ton  the  field,  has  never  been 
surpassed,  and  well  justifies  the  ob- 
servation of  our  author,  that  the  ma- 
noeuvres more  resembled  the  move- 
ments of  a  field  day,  upon  a  grand 
scale,  than  the  operations  of  an  army 
in  the  actual  presence  of  an  enemy. 

Scarcely  had  the  line  of  vedettes 
and  pic<|uets  been  established,  and  tfaa 
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last  gun  boomed  from  the  heights^ 
when  the  thunder  pealed  forth,  accom- 
panied by. flashes  of  vivid  lightning, 
and  a  rain  that  descended  in  torrents. 
In  a  moment  all  was  dark  as  midnight 
over  that  great  plain,  dastined  to  W 
come  oelelffated  in  liiBtory  to  tho  re- 
motest ages. 

We  have  now  brought  our  readers 
to  the  g^eat  event  of  the  campaign, 
liaving  probably  dwelt  with,  what  may 
appear  to  have  been,  an  undue  pro- 
lixity on  the  minor  events  which  cha- 
racterised its  opening.  We  have  done 
this,  however,  rar  two  spedal  reuona. 
In  the  first  place»  if  lets  attracti?e  to 
the  reader,  and  consequently  to  tho 
writer,  than  the  narrative  of  that 
glorious  victory,  which  has  placed  the 
military  glory  of  our  nation  at  Moond 
to  none  in  Enropet  it  was  also  less 
nerally  known  and  understood.  The 
ttle  of  Waterloo,  in  its  engrossing 
interest,  had  swallowed  up  all  memory 
of  every  preliminary  ^ep>  and  no 
thoutrlit  was  given  to  that  series  of 
rapid  and  admirable  manoeuvres  by 
which  the  6bld  became  eventually 
ohosen  whereon  to  decide  the  fbtore 
fortunes  of  the  world. 

And  secondly,  because  every  minute 
portion  of  these  two  days'  strategy 
tends  powerfully  to  prove  with  what 
admirable  foresight  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, not  only  divined  the  plans  and 
intentions,  but  the  very  spirit  of  his 
adversary's  warfare,  and  how  ably  his 
own  disposition!  were  made  to  conn- 
teract  and  oppose  them. 

That  this  latter  portion  of  our  task 
is  not,  as  it  well  might  be,  gratuitous, 
the  allusions  we  have  already  made  to 
the  ehai^  of  anrpriM  allc^ied  againtt 
his  Grace,  will  clearly  show.  Tliat 
such  an  accusation  has  nothing  to  sub- 
stantiate it«  save  the  suddenness  of 
movement*  made  to  oonnteraet  equally 
sudden  attacks ;  or  the  mere  suppo- 
sition of  certain  cnntingencies  which 
might  have,  but  did  not  occur,  andjfor 
which,  if  occurrinflr»  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  the  DmEe  miprepared,  anv 
candid  reader  of  thia  history  will 
readily  ackiiow  ledge. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  having 
seen  his  troops  take  np  the  position 
assigned  'to  them,  returned  to  the 
village  of  Waterloo  for  tho  night. 
There  too  the  difTerent  general  officers 
and  others  ot'  his  staff  were  lodged. 
Their  namea  written  in  chalk  on  the 


doors,  marked  out  the  quarters  of 
many  who  were  to  live  in  historyy 

when  of  the  village  itself  no  trace 
shall  remain.  The  house  occupied  by 
the  duke  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
little  street  of  which  the  village  con- 
sists, and  is  a  small  unpretending  edi- 
fice, on  the  right  going  from  Brussels. 
The  witer  of  this  notice,  when  visit- 
ing the  spot  some  years  since,  in  com- 
pany with  a  near  relative  of  hit 
Grace,  asked  if  the  story  were  true 
which  is  current  concerning  the  diffi- 
culty of  awaking  the  Duke  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th»  and  was  told 
that  it  was  perfectly  correct.  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset  finding  the  door 
locked,  and  no  reply  given  to  frequent 
summonses  to  awake,  was  actually 
about  to  break  it  open,  when  the  Dolce 
appeared  half  dreseed  at  it,  and  asked 
in  the  coolest  manner,  if  any  thing 
important  had  occurred.  Such  was 
the  perfect  mng  frtdd  and  self-posses- 
sion  of  lum  on  whom  the  fate  of 
Europe  was  then  hanging.  From  this 
humble  quarter  he  addressed  two  let- 
ters, one  to  the  Due  de  Berri,  recom- 
mending the  conrte  to  be  adopted  bj 
the  king  in  the  event  of  the  enemy** 
advance  on  Brussels,  the  oihw  to  the 
governor  of  Antwerp,  with  directions 
for  putting  that  fortress  in  a  state  of 
siege^  and  taking  every  precaution  for 
the  safety  of  tiie  king  and  hia  foU 
lowers. 

There  is  an  expression  in  the  for- 
mer«  which  may  well  be  recorded  here» 
confirmatory  as  it  is  both  of  his  confi- 
dence and  his  foresi^^lit.  It  is  thus 
his  Grace  addresses  the  Due  de  Berri— 
"  J'espcre,  et  plus,  j'al  toute  raison  de 
croire,  que  tout  ira  bicD,  mais  il  faut 
toot  prcvoir,  et  on  ne  vent  pat  de 
grandes  pertes." 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  morning 
of  the  battle.  The  night  of  the  17th 
was  one  of  incessant  rain  ;  the  thun- 
der rolled  almost  without  an  interval 
from  nij^htlall  till  daybreak,  and  tho 
field  of  Waterloo  presented  a  dreary 
waste,  where  the  watch-fires  burned 
few  and  dimly. 

As  morning  tiawnod,  the  two  armies 
might  be  seen  occupying  the  two  op- 
potite  lines  of  heights  which  bounded 
the  plain,  a  distance  of  no  g^reater 
width  than  from  1,000  to  1,300  yard« 
separating  them.  The  first  movement 
to  be  remarked,  was  in  the  plain  be- 
neatly  where  the  oflloert  in  command 
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of  the  picquets  vrero  w  ithdrawing  the 
seotries  and  vedettes,  and  concentrat- 
ing tbcir  detachments  more  withfai 
die  range  of  their  respective  armies. 
Meanwhile  tho  dryini?  and  cleaning  of 
arms  became  general  ;Uong  the  heights, 
and  the  conUnnons  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry fell  upon  the  ear  like  the  rattle 
of  a  brisk  and  widely  extendrd  skir- 
mish.   As  the  morning  advanced)  the 
heavy  clouds  liHed  from  the  earth, 
fbmied  into  one  dense  opaqne  mass 
altove  the  plain,  whero,  like  a  huge  vault, 
they  hung  during  tho  entire  day — the 
very  rays  of  the  sun  excluded  until 
Ike  last  moment  of  the  conflict,  when 
the  full  blaze  of  his  sjdendour  burst 
oat,  and  shed  a  flood  of  glorious  light 
upon  the  glittering  ranks  of  the  ad- 
vaodqg  British. 

As  ttie  tifflo  sped  on,  tlic  rolling  of 
drums  was  heard,  aorompanied  by  the 
call  of  bugles  and  the  hoarse  hay  of 
trumpets,  while  the  tremulou.s  earth 
4|nTered  beneath  the  heavy  roll  of 
great  gruns  moving  to  their  position  in 
front  ;  staff-' 'ftirers  were  seen  galIop< 
ing  in  various  directions,  and  the  raus- 
ter-roll  and  tellings  off  of  the  differ- 
ent brigades,  gave  an  air  of  buitle  and 
preparation  to  the  scene. 

Aithoufirh  there  m.iy  be  few  of  our 
readers,  iu  this  age  of  travel  and  tour, 
whe  have  not  visited  the  field  of 
Waterloo  themselves,  yet  even  to  them 
the  reeajtitnlntion  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  ground  may  nut  be  uninteresting, 
vhile  to  others,  an  aooorate  knowledge 
of  the  position  is  essenUal  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  great  events  of  which 
It  was  the  scene.  I-'or  this  purpose 
ve  cannot  do  better  than  extract  from 
the  work  before  tis : — 

"The  field  of  Waterloo  was  inter- 
•ected  by  two  high  roads  {chanue,:*^ 
eoo^piruouB  by  their  groat  width  and 
uniformity,  as  also  by  tlx*  pavemont 
which  runs  along  tho  centre  of  each. 
These  two  roads,  the  eastern  one  lead* 
ing  from  Charloroi  and  Genappc,  and 
th«  western  from  Nivelles,  form  a  junc- 
tion at  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
whence  their  continuance,  in  one  main 
road.  U  directed  upon  the  capital  of 
B4»ljpuni.  In*  front  of  tho  above  junc- 
tion, and  otForing,  as  it  were,  a  natural 
military  position  for  the  defonce  of  this 
approach  to  Brussels,  a  gently  elevated 
noge  of  ground  is  Intersected,  at  right 
an;»!*»s,  by  tho  Charlnroi  road,  about 
ti5U  yards  north  of  the  farm  called  La 
Haye  Samte,  and  follows  a  westerly 
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direction  until  about  midway  between 
the  two  high  roads,  whence  it  takes  a 

south-westerly  course,  and  terminates 
abruptly  at  its  point  of  intersection 
with  the  Nivelles  road,  about  450  yards 
north  of  Hougomont,  a  eoontry-seat, 

with  farm,  offices,  garden?,  orchards, 
and  wood.  On  <he  east  side,  the  ridge 
extends  itself  perpendicularly  from  the 
Charlerot  roaa  until  it  reaches  a  point, 
distant  about  7UU  yards,  where,  elevat- 
ing itself  into  a  mound  or  knoU,  It  over^ 
looks  tho  hamlet  uf  Papelotte,  and 
thence,  taking  a  north-easterly  course, 
expands  into  an  open  plateau.  This 
ridge  constituted  the  position  of  the 
first  line  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
army,  which  line  is  more  distinctly  de- 
fined by  a  road,  entering  on  the  east 
side,  from  Wavre,  by  Chain,  and  wind- 
ing 'along!  the  summit  of  the  ridge  until 
It  J^s  the  Charlerot  road  jnst  above 
La  Haye  Sainte,  from  which  point  of 
junction  u  cro'^s  road  proceeds  along 
the  remuning  portion  of  tho  ridge,  aud 
thus  connects  the  two  high  roads  with 
each  other." 

The  Dnke's  position  was  then  the 

crest  or  rather  the  reverse  slope  of 
that  line  of  heights  marked  out  by  the 
cross  roail,  which  from  Wavre  and 
Ohain  intersects  the  great  road  to 
Nivelles  and  Charleroi.  On  his  ex- 
treme left  lay  the  small  village  of  I>a 
Haye,  a  few  straggling  houses  half  hid 
in  a  low  scrub  wood,  the  farmhouse  of 
Papelotte  being  the  most  conspicnovs 
object  among  them.  His  right  ex- 
tended to  Braine  la  Lend,  to  the  right 
of  Hougomont,  which  occupied  a  po- 
sition in  the  plidn  about  450  yards  in 
advance  of  the  Duke's  first  line.  La 
Haye  Sainte,  a  farmhouse  of  consider- 
able size,  lay  at  tho  right  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  Brussels  to  Char- 
leroi, and  much  nearer  to  the  Aiwlo- 
allied  line  than  Hougomont.  The 
space  between  these  two  points,  not 
exceeding  three  i^uarters  of  a  utile, 
was  the  scene  of  the  most  desperate 
struggles  of  the  day. 

Vivian's  light  cavalry-brigade,  com- 
prising tho  10th  and  18th  hussars, 
and  the  lil  hussars  of  the  German 
legion,  occupied  the  extreme  left. 
Some  Nassati  troops  being  stationed 
in  the  village  and  farm-house  of  Pape- 
lotte. On  Vivian's  right  were  Van- 
deleur's  light  cavalry— llth,  I2th, 
and  10th  British  light  dragoons. 
Next  to  them  came  Vincke's  Hano- 
verian brigade,  forming  the  extreme 
left  of  tba  main  inftntry  line.  On 
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their  right  again  were  Beet's  Hano- 
iroriaott  whh  »  Ibot-artUlary  iMtterj* 

most  advantaffeoQsly  placed  on  a 
height.  On  tne  exterior  slope,  and 
front  of  the  cross-road,  were  Bylandt's 
Datdi  brigade,  while  on  the  Interior 
slope,  and  farther  to  the  right,  were 
Pack's,  the  {)th  British,  brigade— the 
8th  battalion  1st  royals,  1st  battalion 
42nd  tiiffhlanders,  2nd  battalion  44th, 
and  99nd  Hig|hlMidere.  To  the  right 
of  Pack,  and  in  advance,  were  the  8th 
brigade  of  British  infantry,  under 
Kempt ;  they  consisted  of  the  28tb, 
S2nd,  1st  battalion  79th,  and  let  bat- 
talion  05th  rifles. 

In  the  liinnediate  firont  of  the  right 
of  the  brigade  there  was  a  knoll,  hav- 
ing on  its  right  a  large  sandpit,  open- 
ing into  the  Charlenn  road,  and  par- 
tidly  facing  the  g^den  of  La  Have 
Sainto,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road.  Th<«  sandpit  was  occupied  by 
two  companies  of  the  let  battalion 
05th  rifles ;  the  knoll  and  the  liedge 
above  it  being  held  by  another  com- 
pany of  the  same  regiment.  These 
two  infantry-brigades,  the  6th  and 
Oth>  with  the  5th  Hanoverians,  con- 
stituted the  5th  division,  under  Limit. 
General  Picton.  Wh  come  now  to 
the  right  of  the  great  Charlcroi  road, 
—to  the  8rd  dirinon,  A1ten*8$  and 
tfrst  we  And  Ompteda's  German  le- 
gion ;  a  battalion,  under  Major  Ba- 
ring, occupying  the  farm  of  La  Haye 
Sainte: 

**  Since  day-break,  the  little  garrison, 
amonnting  to  scarcely  four  hundred 
men,  iiad  been  busily  eiit^agetl  in 
strenpf^thenin^-  their  po<<t  to  the  fullest 
extent  ot"  tlie  rn«'ans  within  their  r<'afh, 
iHdeb,  liowever,  were  extremi'ly  limited. 
Among  the  <Hftir\iIties  which  they  ha<l 
to  overcome,  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
on  the  preeeffing  vtmlng^  immediately 
after  t.iKiiiL^  po-j'-fssinn  of  tlic  farm,  th«' 
soldiers  had  broken  up  the  great  barn- 
door, on  the  west  side,  for  fire>wood ; 
aad  that,  about  the  same  period,  the 
carpenters  of  the  regiment  were  de- 
tached to  Hougoroont,  in  compliance 
with  an  order  received  to  that  effect. 
Unfortunately,  also,  the  mnle,  laden 
with  the  regimental  trenching  tools, 
liad  been  lost  the  day  l)efore.  so  that 
not  evt-n  a  liatchi-t  was  forthcoming. 
Loop-holtrs  were  pierc(>d  through  the 
walla,  and  a  bnrrtcade  was  thrown 
aeromthe  Msh  ntad,  in  prolongation  of 
the  south  wall.  The  battalion  was  com- 
posed of  sU  companieK,  of  which  Major 

Bariqs  poatad  three  In  Um  erctaard. 


two  in  the  Imilduigs,  and  one  in  the 
gavdMk** 

On  Ompteda's  right  were  Rielman- 
Mggi*a  Hanoverians,  from  which  again 
we  come  on  the  5th  British  (Ilalkctt'ii) 
brigade — 2nd  battalion  30th,  1st  bat- 
talion 33rd,  2nd  battalion  69th,  and 
2nd  battalion  73rd  British.  On  Hal- 
kett's  right  came  the  guards,  under 
Cooke  and  Maitland;;  with  the  Cold- 
streaiUii,  and  the  8th  regiment  of  foot 
guards,  fkrther  to  the  right,  under 
Sir  John  Byng,  resting  on  tlie  crest 
of  the  ridge,  above  the  Nivolles  road, 
and  overlooking  Hougomont,  to  the 
troops  in  which,  thej  acted  as  a  re- 
serve. 

Hougomont  itself  was  held  by  the 
2nd  Nassau  regiment,  some  Hano- 
verian rifles,  and  a  detachment  of 
Kidmansegffe's  1»rigade»  with  the  Bri- 
tish guards  In  the  oreluurd : 

"*  The  principal  dwelling-house  or 
chateau  of  Hougomont  was  a  substan- 
tial brick  building,  of  a  <i(]uare  form. 
Adjoining;  iu  north-east  angle  was  the 
farmer's  house,  the  east  eim  of  which 
abutted  on  the  great  garden  ;  and  in 
the  angle  l)etween  this  house  and  the 
chateau  was  a  narrow  tower,  of  tlie 
same  height  as  the  latter,  to  which  its 
interior  served  as  a  staircase.  At  the 
south-east  corner  of,  and  cimimunicat- 
ing  with,  the  chateau,  stood  a  very  little 
chap»'l.  On  the  north,  or  British  side 
of  the  chateau,  was  a  spacious  farm- 
yard, iKmnded  on  the  west  by  a  large 
barn  and  a  shed,  and  on  the  east  by 
cow-houses  and  stabling  adioiaing  the 
garden.  There  was  a  eontmnation  of 
the  stabling  along  the  north  side,  and  a 
gate-way;  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
yard  there  was  a  dra»v-wcll,  of  Hhich 
the  superstructure  formed  a  dove-cot. 
On  the  south,  or  French  side  of  the 
chateau,  and  inclosing  the  latter,  was  a 
court-yard,  of  which  a  bam  on  the  west, 
the  1,'^rirtlener's  luMise,  somi-  '•tahlcs,  and 
other  oflices,  on  the  south,  and  the  gar- 
den wall  on  the  east,  formed  the  boun- 
daries. There  was  a  eommimieation 
between  the  court  and  the  farm-yard, 
by  means  of  a  doorway  in  the  small 
portion  of  wall  conneetmg  the  rhateau 
with  the  great  bam,  and  through  the 
w  hole  length  of  the  latter  building  there 
was  a  carriage-way  leading  from  the 
one  court  info  ihc.itl  cr.  A  gateway, 
na.<ising  throngh  a  portion  of  the  gar- 
dener's hon-e,  led  out  from  the  conrt- 
yard  to  the  .•OQtb  OT  French  side,  and 
from  this  gate  a  narrow  road  crmducfed 
across  the  open  space  bet  ween  the  build- 
iqgs  and  tka  wood,  throagh  wldcfc  it 
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took  its  conrse  in  the  same  direction 
until  it  gained  tl»  flilda  beyond  tbe  in- 

closures.  There  was  also  a  pathway 
from  this  road,  commencing  at  the  cor- 
Mr  of  the  little  garden,  and  traversing 
the  wood  in  tho  direction  of  the  south- 
etst  angle  of  the  general  boundary  of 
tile  inclosnres,  wiience  it  eodtinned  to- 
wards La  Belle  Alliance,  The  approach 
to  Uongomont  from  the  Kivelles  road 
was  lined,  nearly  as  fkr  as  the  eiiateaa, 
by  fiDo  tall  olms  ;  it  conducted  tO  tbe 
Mte  of  the  farm-yard  facing  the  British 
une,  and,  sweeping  along  the  west  side, 
it  led  also  to  the  south  gate  of  the  court- 
yard. On  the  east  side  of  the  building's 
was  a  larffe  garden,  laid  out  with  all 
tbe  formality  which  characterises  the 
Flomish  style.  It  was  inclosed  on  tho 
sooth  and  east  sides  by  a  high  brick 
wdl,  and  on  tbe  north  tide,  facing  the 
British  line,  by  a  hedg^c.  Adjoining 
the  east  side  of  the  garden,  but  con- 
siderably wider  and  longer  than  tbe 
latter,  was  the  large  orchard,  and  along 
the  north  side  was  the  smaller  orchard 
>-the  latter  bounded  by  a  hedge  and 
Iwllow.way,  and  the  former  inclosed 
within  hi^^h  and  compact  lioilgej*,  par- 
tially lined  by  a  ditch  on  tho  inner  side, 
A  prolongation  of  the  southern  hedge 
of  tht«  r^n-at  nrcharrl  furniod  the  boun- 
dary of  the  wood  facing  the  south  gar- 
dw  niill,  and  In  tbe  narrow  space  be- 
tnew  Aese  two  boundaries  was  a  row 
of  i^>ple-trees,  which,  together  with  the 
liedge,  serred  to  eonceel,  In  a  great 
■Msnre,  tise  garden-wall  fron^  the  view 
ef  an  enemy  approaching  through  tho 
wood.  There  was  a  small  garden  in 
front  of  the  gardener's  house,  formed 
by  the  continuation  of  the  south  garden- 
wall  until  it  met  another  wall  issuing 
pcrpendfeidarly  from  the  south  gateway 
kaiJint;  out  of  tho  court -yard.  There 
were  two  inciosures  on  the  west  side,  of 
nikk  one  served  as  a  kitchen-garden. 
TIm  wood  extenilod  in  loiifjth,  south- 
ward, about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  and  its  greatest  width  was  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty  yards.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  another  orchard, 
and  on  the  east  by  two  large  inekwnres, 
of  wbieb  tbe  ooe  nearest  tbe  great  or- 
chard wa*.  a  grass-fiold,  fenced  with 
beiges,  and  lined  by  a  ditch  on  tho  inner 

"  Although  the  site  of  the  buihltngs 
of  Hougomont  was  but  slightlv  elevated 
above  the  valley,  which,  as  already  re- 
marked, winds  along  the  south  and  west 
iacl<wures,  there  was  a  gradual  but  un- 
intcmtpted  aeoent  oT  tbe  i^rovnd  from 
thence  as  far  aw  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  fence  which  divides  the  two  incio- 
sures, beyond  the  great  orebard,  where 
Hattainad  a  baigiit  not  auKb  inferior 


to  that  of  either  the  French  or  Allied 
front  Ibet,  between  wblcfa  H  wae  een- 

trically  situated.  On  the  south  or 
French  side  of  that  hedge,  the  ground 
faiolined  atHrst  gently,  and  then  rapidly 
into  tho  valley;  but  on  the  west, 
throughout  the  extent  of  tho  wood,  and 
on  the  north  or  Allied  side,  across  the 
great  orchard,  the  descent  was  every 
where  very  gradual. 

Such  was  Houg<inu)nt- -  a  decidedly 
important  point  in  the  field  of  battle, 
fr»>m  its  prominent  position  in  the  im- 
mediate front  of  the  right  of  the  British 
line,  and  rondered  ever  memorable  by 
tho  truly  heroic  arid  successful  stand 
maintained  throughout  the  day  by  the 
troops  allotted  for  iu  defeaee.'* 

A  very  cursory  glance  at  the  cir- 
ouuKstances  of  the  ground  will  show 
of  what  importance  such  a  pu.sition  as 
this  must  be  to  whichever  army  might 
obtun  its  possession.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  attack,  and  almost 
the  last  struggle  took  place  there  also. 
That  tbe  Dake  reganfod  tbe  Chatean 
aa  the  key  of  his  position,  on  tbe  right 
of  his  line,  the  great  efforts  that  were 
mode  to  strengthen  its  defence  before 
tbe  battle  abundantly  proves. 

La.stly,  to  complete  the  detail  of  tbe 
British  fir.st  line,  Lord  Hill  was  sta- 
tioned, with  a  force  of  12,000  men, 
on  the  Halle  road,  to  prevent  any 
coup  de  main  by  that  approach  on 
Brussels,  as  well  Jis,  if  necessity  re- 
quired, to  succour  the  right  flaink  if 
attacked  by  the  French. 

The  seoond  British  line  oonaitted 
entirely  of  cavalry,  German  and  Bri- 
ti.sh,  partly  posted  on  the  reverse  slope 
of  the  main  ridge,  and  partly  in  ton 
boUows  in  tbe  rear.  Of  tbeie^  Pon- 
sonby's  brigade  occiq>ied  the  position 
behind  Picton's  division,  and  consisted 
of  the  1st  Dragoons,  2d,  or  Scott 
Orey^  and  tfaa  0th  Inniskillinffs. 
These  were  on  the  British  left  of  ma 
Charleroi  road — on  its  right  were 
Lord  Edward  Somerset's,  the  house- 
hold brigade — 1st  and  2d  Life  Guards^ 
Bines— -and  the  Ist  Dragoon  Onarda. 
Arentschild,  and  Sir  William  Dom- 
berg,  were  in  reserve.  To  the  rear 
of  the  Foot  Guards,  and  further  to 
the  riffbt  again,  were  Ihm  fttb  ttmirj 
Inrlgade,  under  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant, 
consisting  of  the  7th  and  15th  Hussars, 
and  13  th  Light  Dragoons.  We  have 
afaraadT  meuttoned  ^vian  and  Vaad^ 
lour*!  nigada^y  on  the  ftr  kft. 
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Th»  rMcrret  oondstod  of  the  Dutdi- 
Belgiin  brigades,  somo  Brunswick 
cavalry,  and  the  10th  British,  under 
Sir  John  Lambert.  The  latter  were 
part  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole's  dividon  (the 
Othf)  and  only  reachetl  the  Held  ansr 
a  forced  march  from  (Ihent. 

The  Halle  road  was  also  watched 
bv  a  strong  Netherlands  force,  und«r 
dhasse,  the  hardy  veteraa,  whose 
obstinate  defence  of  Antwerp,  a^'ainst 
the  allied  French  and  Bel^nan  forces, 
has  since  made  his  name  well  known. 

The  Duke's  position  seemed  to  hare 
been  adopted  with  an  admirable  jndg- 
ment — for,  while  the  line  of  heights 
be  occupied  afforded  an  advantageous 
position  fbr  his  artillery,  the  reverse 
alope  of  the  ridge  permitted  lam  to 
screen  from  ohservatioii  all  movements 
in  reserve  or  support  he  contemplated, 
as  well  as  withdraw  i  ng  f  ron  tiie  range  of 
the  enemy's  fire  his  cavalry  masses, 
until  such  time  as  he  desired  to  launch 
them  ag^nst  their  columns.  Besides 
this,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  no 
hostile  moTement  oonld  he  effected 
against  him  unforeseen.  The  plain 
through  which  an  attack  must  issue 
lay  mapped  out  before  him,  and  never 
was  there  a  more  fitting  spot  for  a  fiur 
stand-up  fight. 

In  his  rear  a  space  lay,  sufficient, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  the  move- 
ment of  all  arms,  and  should  retreat 
be  neoeesary,  the  two  great  roads  con- 
verging on  Mont  St.  Jean  afforded 
the  means,  while  every  circumstance 
of  the  jj^roiiud  permitted  the  power  <oit 
proteetin^  his  retiring  msMMj  with 
comparatively  slight  loss. 

The  French  line  was  nearly  parallel 
to  the  British,  its  centre  being  pierced 
by  the  Charleroi  road,  at  a  cottage 
called  La  Belle  Alliance.  A  strag- 
gling cross-road,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  on  tlie  British  side,  also  marked 
tiMir  heights,  and  pretty  nearly  indicates 
the  ^ound  they  occupied.  D'Erlon's 
division  formed  the  right,  and  rested 
with  their  left  on  the  Chaussee  at  La 
Belle  Allisnee.  General  Count  Reille 
commanded  the  left  wing,  which  lapped 
round  Mougomont,  in  conjunction 
with  the  6w  division,  under  Prince 
Jerome;  Blilhaiid's  eavalry,  and 
LcAbvre  Deoioaettes  befa^  in  rear  of 


the  right  wing;  KellermamiandDogot 
in  support  of  the  left ;  the  Imperial 

Guard  being  posted  considerably  to 
the  rear,  on  either  side  of  the  Char- 
leroi  road,  in  adrance  of  the  finnn 
house  of  Rossommc. 

Whether  the  time  which  Napcdeon 
permitted  to  elapse  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle  was  caused 
by  the  miry  state  of  the  ground,  or 
his  desire  for  Gmuchy's  co-operation 
at  an  early  period,  is  a  doubtful 
point — but  a  despatch  which  he  for- 
warded to  that  marshal  before  the 
opening  of  the  fight,  seems  to  fiirour 
the  latter  supposition. 

Shortly  before  tlie  commencement 
of  the  action,  Wellington  rode  down 
to  Hougomont,  and  having  made  Us 
observations  on  that  part  of  the  ene- 
my's line,  in  front,  he  ordered  the 
British  Guards,  in  the  wood,  to  be 
relieved  by  the  Nassau  and  Hanoverian 
light  infantry.  Na[)f)lcon,  meanwhile, 
had  taken  his  position  behind  La  Belle 
Alliance,  on  a  height  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  whole  field.  It 
was  now  half-past  eleven  o'clock — all 
wa-s  in  perfect  readiness — when  the 
Emperor  sent  an  order  to  Reille  to 
begin  the  attack  upon  Hougomont*— 
and  a  column  immediately  advanced 
on  the  south-western  side  of  the  wood, 
and  rapidly  extending  into  a  line  of 
skirmisnersjfpoured  wwn  the  hd^ts. 
A  few  shots  from  behind  the  outer* 
most  trees  and  hedges,  gave  warning 
that  the  defenders  were  prepared  to 
resist— and  speedily,  the  firing  grew 
steadier,  and  heeame  a  brisk  and  oon- 
tinuous  roll. 

Cleeve's  battery  of  the  German 
Legion  now  opened  its  cannonade  on 
the  advandng  columns,  and  was  replied 
to  by  the  guns  on  the  French  hciirht.'^, 
when  Kellermann  pushed  forward  his 
twelve  pieces  of  horse  artillery  directly 
before  Hoo^roont— and  now  the  sin- 
gle peals  quickened,  and  soon  became 
one  loud  uninterrupted  roar. 

The  Freuch  skirmishers,  reinforced, 
had  made  good  their  entraaeehito  the 
wood,  and  drove  htuck  the  Nassau  and 
Hanoverian  riflemen  before  them.  The 
Duke  in  person  gave  orders  to  Miyor 
Butt's  howitser  horse-batterv  to  throw 
shells  amoqg  the  enemy  and  dislodge 


*  The  French  writers  assert  that  the  first  shot  was  from  an  eigbt-pounder  pointed 
by  JsroBse  Buonaparte^  to  ascertain  the  range  of  the  guns* 
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them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  destruc- 
tive shower  of  those  murderous  mis- 
iflct  compelled  them  to  fall  haclt,  while 
the  gnarda  pressing  viguruusly  on* 
drove  them,  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, beyond  the  precincts  of  the  wood. 

Foy's  division  was  now  called  up  to 
support  the  attack,  while  on  the  Bri- 
tish side  a  deadly  fire  w  as  opened  from 
Bolton's  battery  on  the  advancing 
column ;  this  in  turn  drew  the  French 
nnsMjainst  the  battery,  particularly 
ifrom  nr6's  light  horso-artUlerTf  and 
the  fire  on  both  sides  was  well  sus- 
tained. The  French,  now  vastly  su- 
perior in  numbers,  drove  back  the  light 
ceoipeaiee  of  the  Guards*  who,  re. 
treating  from  tree  to  tree,  made  a  bold 
and  obstinate  stand,  but  ultimately 
were  compelled  to  retire,  taking  shelter 
partly  in  the  lane,  partly  bdiind  a  bay* 
stack  which  froBtod  the  road,  while 
others  fell  hack  upon  the  orchard  on 
thelefu 

The  French  now  dashed  madly  on 

towardi  the  chateau  and  the  garden  ; 
the  hedge  which  lined  tho  road  had 
pfrfixtlv  concealed  tho  brick  wall  of 
the  garden,  which,  perforated  with 
loopholes  smd  platformed  frithin,  pre* 
seated  two  nmrderous  lines  of  mus- 
ketry at  pistol  range.  The  leading 
files  fell  like  one  man,  and  the  others, 
lUggered  by  the  unexpected  resistance, 
fell  hack  under  cover  of  the  trees  and 
the  hedge,  where  they  kept  up  a  fire, 
though  at  fearful  odds  with  their  op- 
ponents. Still  fresh  reinforcements 
csnis  vp^  and  notwithstanding  a  tre* 
nendous  fire  of  Migor  Bull's  guns,  the 
French  recaptured  the  wood,  and 
fasrii^  set  the  haystack  on  fire,  drove 
heck  the  Guards  to  the  rear  of  the 
chateau,  where  they  sheltered  them* 
selves,  passing  in  by  the  gate  whidl 
fiM^erl  the  allied  position. 

This  thev  fortified  with  such  means 
M  lay  in  ndr  power — ladders,  posh^ 
sad  barrows*  The  French  hussars, 
however,  forced  it,  and  the  defenders 
betaking  themselves  to  the  nearest 
eover,  poured  forth  a  galling  fire  on 
them.  At  length  Lieutenant-colonel 
Macdonell,  Captain  Wyndham,  En- 
signs Gooch  and  Hervcy,  with  Sergeant 
Graham  of  the  Coldstreams,  sno- 
oseded  in  closing  the  gate  by  a  wonder* 
M  exertion  of  personal  strength  and 
heroism  combined.  Nor  can  we  omit 
here  to  speak  of  that  brave  soldier 
wboM  aaoM  ia  Usi  mmtioiieds  it 


was  to  him  was  assigned  the  pension 
of  ten  pounds  a  year  granted  by 
an  English  clergyman  to  a  Waterloo 
soldier,  to  be  named  by  the  dnkew 
This  was  paid  to  him  but  two  years, 
however,  at  the  end  of  which  time  its 
benevolent  donor  had  become  a  bank- 
rupt. The  gallant  veteran  is  now  a 
pensioner  of  the  Royal  Hospital  of 
Kilmainham. 

The  French  skirmishers  bv  this  time 
passed  on  to  the  left  and  the  rear  of 
Hougomont,  and  came  under  the  posi- 
tion of  Colonel  Smith's  artillery  bri* 
gade,  on  which,  concealed  by  the  tall 
com,  they  opened  a  popping  fire,  and 
in  a  few  moments  several  of  the  gun- 
ners and  horses  were  killed  and  so 
much  damage  sustained,  that  they  were 
obliKed  to  withdraw  in  a  hollow  way 
behmd  the  NiveUet  road.  This  bold 
movement  of  the  skirmishers  was 
checked  by  four  companies  of  tho 
Guards,  who  charged  them  at  the 
bayonet ;  they  gave  wav  at  once,  and 
the  officer.  Colonel  Waipole,  was  thai 
ennMed  to  push  forward  iiis  reioforoe* 
ment  into  the  farm. 

While  the  battle  raged  with  such 
violenoe  in  tiiii  isolated  quarterv  along 
the  rest  of  the  lines  no  movement  was 
made.  A  strong  party  of  cavalry  had 
indeed  advanced  on  the  extreme  left 
from  the  low  grounds  on  Papelotte^ 
and  approaehed  the  British  Hne^  but 
it  was  only  a  reconnoissance  party,  and 
retired  soon  after.  It  was  now  an 
aid-de-camp  arrived  from  Ney  to  in* 
form  the  emperor  that  tiie  columns  of 
attack  were  formed,  the  guns  in  range* 
and  all  only  waited  his  orders  to  ad* 
vance.  Napoleon  took  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  vMt  and  at  last  brought 
his  telescope  to  rest  on  the  distant 
right,  where,  in  the  direction  of  St. 
Lambert,  he  perceived  the  semblance 
of  troops.  Many  of  the  staff  believed 
it  to  be  merely  the  exhalations  of  tho 
low  grounds  in  that  quarter ;  Napoleon 
was  not  of  the  opinion,  and  at  once 
asked  Soult,  who  was  at  his  side,  if  he 
supposed  it  were  Grouchy  or  the  P^nis- 
sisns.  Soult  inclined  to  think  the  for- 
mer ;  but  to  clear  up  the  difficulty. 
General  Domont  was  despatched  with 
a  strong  reconncAtering  party  to  pro* 
cure  accurate  intelligence,  and  if 
Grouchy  to  establish  a  junction  with 
him — to  resist  their  advance  if  they 
proved  to  be  enemies.  DMnoBt  bad 
Boarori^  tdna  hit  departm  when  a 
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Prussian  hussar  who  had  just  been 
taltwi  priaoner  was  diteofered  to  be 

the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Biilow  to 
Wellinj^ton,  stating  that  he  was  de- 
bouching from  St.  Lambert  and  desired 
fiirtber  orders. 

The  prisoner  mentioned  that  be  had 
been  th.it  morning  at  Wavre,  but  luul 
seen  notiiiug  ut'  Grouch^'s  I'urce.  The 
emperor  conM  no  longer  contain  bis  in- 
dignation at  the  account  of  his  mershel's 
supineness,  but  hur^t  forth  intoan  excla- 
mation of  passionate  furjf — *'  II  s'&muse 
a  Gembloox  I**  An  offieer  wm  at  onoe 
•ent  off  to  Grouchy  with  the  inters 
oepted  letter,  ami  a  despatch  from 
Soult)  commanding  his  immediate 
junction  with  the  emperor's  right, 
wbere  bj  a  rapid  movement  he  could 
comedown  upon  Biilow  and  ratcli  him 
**  en  Jiiigrunt  delit."  Doiuont  now  sent 
back  the  intelligence  that  the  i'ru;>- 
aians  were  issuing  from  tbe  wood,  but 
by  some  mistake  or  misconception,  in- 
stead of  immediately  attackintr  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  for  it  was  no  more,  he 
formed  ms  fmroe  en  pt^enee  on  tbe 
French  right  flanic  and  patiently 
awaited  their  advance,  and  thus  one 
otyect  of  paramount  importance  was 
orerlooked-— tiie  necessity  of  delaving, 
if  not  preventing  the  junction  01  the 
Prossiao  with  tlw  Anglo  allied  army. 

"  Napoleuu,  having  taken  the  pre- 
caution  of  posting  a  oavalry  corps  of 
observation  upon  his  right  think,  no 
longer  delayed  sending  the  ordio*  to 
Vey  for  the  eommenoenient  of  the  ^and 
attack  upon  the  centre  and  left  wmg  of 
the  Anglo-allied  army.  About  the 
same  time,  Wellington,  considering  that 
some  of  tbe  battaKons  along  the  right 
wing  of  his  front  line  were  too  much 
exposed  to  the  enemy '.s  cannonade, 
winch  had  from  the  comiueocemont 
been  principally  directed  against  theui, 
and  which  was  now  conducted  with  iu- 
oreased  vigour,  withdrew  them  more 
under  shelter  of  thtr  crest  of  the  ridge. 
It  miKbt  then  be  about  half-past  one, 
or  peniap.s  a  ({uarter  before  two  o'elook. 
The  simultaneous  advance  of  d'Erlon's 
four  divisions  of  infantry,  amounting 
to  nearly  18,000  men,  was  grand  and 
imposing.  Asthehead^of  theeolumus 
cleared  their  own  hue  of  baUteries 
ranged  aloug  the  crest  of  the  inter- 
vennit;  ridge,  and  a.H  the  point.s  on 
which  they  were  directed  for  attai-k 
opened  uut  to  their  view,  loud  atiil 
reiterated  shoutsarose  from  their  ranks 
of  '  Vii-e  rEmpertur f*  wliicli,  as  the 
masses  began  to  descend  the  eJiterior 


slope  of  their  position,  were  suddenly 
drowned  in  the  roar  produced  by  the 

(livchari^e  of  seventy-four  pieces  of 
I'rciu  h  cannon  over  their  heads.  The 
effects  of  the  latter  upon  Picton's 
divi.sion,  and  upon  Bylundt's  I>utch- 
Belgian  brigade,  which,  slu  before 
stated,  was  deployed  upon  the  exterior 
slope  of  the  Anglo-allied  position,  were 
severely  felt.  Li^ht  trooptk  uov\  issued 
forth  from  each  colnmn,  and  soon  spread 
out  into  a  liiiu  of  skirmishers  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  valley.  As 
Donzelot's  division,  which  was  on  the 
left,  approached  La  Haye  Sainte,  one 
of  its  hrii^ades  moved  out  to  attack 
that  tanii,  while  tlie  other  coutiimed  its 
:iih  aii<c  on  the  right  of  the  Charlerol 
road;  and  it  was  not  long  helore  a  sharp 
tire  of  wuaketry  aloug  and  around  the 
hedges  of  the  orchvd  of  La  Haye 
Saiiitc  announced  the  first  resistance  to 
d'Kriun  ii  furuiidahiu  advance.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  dropping  fire  commenced 
aniun^;  the  hedges  and  inclosures  of 
Papelotte,  La  Uaye,  and  Smuhain, 
which  were  occupied  by  the  Na8»aa 
battalions  under  Prince  Bernhard  of 
Saxe- Weimar.  Thu  right  brigade  of 
Durutte's  division  was  thrown  out 
against  the  troops  defending  these  in- 
ehjsures,  wliilt-  the  left  l»rigade  continued 
to  advance  across  the  valley,  so  as  to 
form  a  support  to  Marcognet's  division 
«»n  its  left,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  to 
connect  this  attack  with  the  advance  of 
the. latter  a^nst  the  main  front  line 

of  tlif  Allied  ri"lit  wiu'T. 

l>urutiu  s  skirmishers  pressed  boldly 
forward  against  those  or  Prinee  Bern* 

hard's  brigade;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore they  .succeeded  in  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  farm-houso  of  I'apelotte, 
driving  out  the  light  company  of  the 
3rd  battalion  of  tin-  "Jnd  regiment  of 
Nassau,  commandt  d  by  Captain  von 
Rettber^ ;  but  the  latter,  on  being  rein- 
foreetl  with  fnur  additional  companies, 
rei^umed  tbe  otlensive,  and  gallantly  re- 
took the  Ikrm.  The  oootest  in  this 
quarter  was  now  limited  to  a  jx  raislent 
skirmish,  which  extended  itself  along 
La  Haye  and  Smohain,  occupied  by  tbe 
re-jiuient  of  Orange- Nassau.  With 
this  tirailladeon  either  Hank  of  d'Erlon's 
corps,  the  central  colunms  pursued  tlieir 
onward  eours**,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
exterior  shu  )e  ol  the  Allied  posidon. 

Immediately  on  the  departure  of 
d'Erlon's  corps  from  the  French  po- 
sition, HiK  helu's  infantry-division,  which 
constituted  the  right  of  UeUlu's  corps, 
was  uiovcd  forward  to  the  intermediate 

height  between  La  Bt  lie  .\liiaiuc  and 
La  Haye  Sainte,  (where  it  is  inter- 
sected by  the  hoUow-way  formed  by 
the  Charleroi  road,^  in  i>r<]vr  to  main- 
tain that  point,  to  oe  at  band  as  a  re- 
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to  the  attacking  force,  and  to 
keep  up  the  couiiection  between  the 
right  and  left  win^  of  Um  front  line 
of  the  French  army. 

Tbe4liree  ecntru  eolnroni  eonthraed 
their  advauct'  iip  the  t-xterior  slopt'  of  the 
Allied  position.  'i'hu  nature  uf  the 
d^rooiid  etill  admitlMl  of  the  play  of  the 
French  batteries  over  their  heads,  and 
great  was  the  havoc  produced  by  thii>  tiro 
in  Picton's  devoted  ranks.  As  the  beads 
of  tho  columns  neared  the  deployed  Hoe 
of  Bylan<lt'.s  brigatlo,  the  shout.s  of 
•*  Vue  i Kmyercur  .'"  were  renewed. 
The  skirmishers  in  advance  were  on 
the  point  of  opening  tlieir  fire  upon  the 
brigade,  in  order  to  prepare  for,  and 
five  inereneed  effect  to,  toe  succeeding 
charge  of  iht-  ctilumns,  «  h«  ii  tlieDnti  li- 
Belgiaos,  who  had  already  evinced  a 
eoaeiderabte  degree  of  onsteedineM, 
conirut  iiced  a  hurrie<l  retreat,  not  par- 
tially and  pronuiicuuusly,  bat  ooileo- 
tivefy  and  sunnltaiMOosly — so  nmeh  so, 
that  the  movement  carried  with  it  the 
appearance  of  its  having  ret>ulted  from 
a  word  of  command.  The  diborder  of 
tlie«e  troops  rapidly  augmented ;  but, 
OB  their  reaching  the  atra^gling  hedge 
along  the  crest  of  the  poHition,  an  en- 
deavour was  made  to  rally  them  upon 
the  5th  battalion  of  Dutch  nulilia. 
'i'his  attempt,  however,  notwithstand- 
ii^  the  moet  ■trenuoiw  exeKions  on 

the  part  of  the  officers,  coniplotcly 
faikd.  The  reserve  battalion  and  the 
MtillerynwQ  of  Captain  Bylevdd'a  bat- 

tery,  though  tht'v  seometl  to  stem  the 
torrent  for  a  moment,  were  quickly 
swept  away  by  its  accumulating  force. 
A«  they  rushed  past  the  British 
oolamns,  hissings,  hooting^,  and  exccra- 
tMMM*  were  iudignantly  heapetl  upon 
tlMNn ;  and  one  portion,  in  its  eager- 
lie?**  to  get  away,  nearly  ran  over  the 
grenadier  company  ot  the  2Hth  Ilriti«h 
regiment,  the  men  of  which  were  to 
cnrai^cd,  that  it  was  uith  difficulty  they 
cuuld  be  prevented  from  firing  upon 
tiM  fttgitiree.  Some  of  the  men  of  the 
1*1,  or  Royal  Scuts,  wcrv  also  desirous 
of  ahootiug  them.  Nothing  seemed  to 
restrain  tneir  flight,  which  ceased  only 
when  tliey  found  themselves  completely 
across  and  covered  by  the  main  ridge 
along  which  the  Anglo-allied  army  was 
drawn  up.  Here  they  continued,  com- 
parativcfv  under  shelter,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  battle,  in  which  they 
took  no  further  part,  and  to  aseut  in 
gaining  whieh  their  sor\  ice<:  wfre,  from 
that  roomeoi,  neither  utfortled  nor 
reouin'd. 

Pirt"!',  who  liad  Ik  »  n  cahnly  watching 
tiie  French  movements,  and  whoso 
^ick  and  practiead  eye  detected  the 
inereajiing  unbteadiuess  and  wavering 
dispontion  of  the  Dutch-Belgians,  ap- 


peared to  expect  but  a  feeble  resistance 
on  their  part ;  and  upon  his  aide-de- 
camp.  Captain  Tyler,  remarking  to  him 
that  he  was  sure  they  would  ruif,  ho 
•aid,  "  Never  mind ;  they  shall  have  a 
taste  of  it,  at  all  events. "  He  had 
certainly  not  antiduated  the  possibilit/ 
of  their  running  oir  in  thu  manner  tbej 
did,  the  moment  the  French  cam* 
within  musket-raoge  of  tlmir  ranks." 

Tile  French  eolumw  pPMied  oq»  a 
cloud  of  skirmishers  heraldiiig  tlieir 

advance.  The  three  companies  of  the 
95th,  retreating  as  the  dense  mass 
moved  up,  the  central  column  aloM 
consisting  of  1300  men;  while  the 
whole  British  force  on  the  heights  to 
oppose  them  numbered  but  3,000. 
The  loud  cries  of  "  Vive  lUmpereur** 
and  **  m  moHtf  m  awuU,"  now  burst 
forth  as  they  ascended  the  heights, 
while  the  drum  continued  to  iwat  the 
**pa8  lie  charge,'* 

**  The  left  central  column  was  ad- 
vaneing  in  a  direction  which  would 
have  brought  it  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  right  of  the  28th  British 
rc!^im«>nt  and  the  h'ft  of  the  70th  High- 
landers, and  had  arrived  within  about 
forty  yards  of  the  hedge  lining  the  Wavre 
roail,  when  Picton  moved  forward 
h^empt's  brigade  close  to  the  hedge, 
where  it  was  joined  by  iu  light  com* 

Canies,  who  came  running  in,  followed 
y  some  of  the  most  daring  of  the 
French  skirmishers,  who,  however. 
Were  ouickly  driven  back.  Suddenly 
tli<>  column  halted,  and  commenced  a 
deployment  to  its  right,  the  rear  bat- 
talions moving  out  rapidly  to  disen- 
gage  their  front.  Picton,  seizing  upon 
the  favourable  moment,  ordered  tho 
brigade  to  fire  a  volley  into  the  deploy- 
ing' mass,  and  its  brief  but  full  and 
condensed  report  had  scarcely  died 
away,  when  his  voice  was  heard  loudly 
calling  "Charge  I  e!iar<;e  !  Hurrah!' 
Answering  with  a  tremendous  shout, 
his  devoted  followers  burst  throvgh  the 
nearest  of  the  two  hedges  that  lined 
the  Wavre  road.  In  doing  this,  their 
order  was  in  some  degree  broken  ;  and, 
when  making  their  way  through  the 
further  hedge,  u  fire  was  poured  into 
them  by  such  of  their  opponents  as  had 
their  iront  uncovered.  The  enemy's 
skirmishi  r-i  that  had  previously  fallen 
back  upon  the  Hanks  of  the  column  in- 
stantly dsrted  forward^  and  by  their 
rapid  and  close-telling  fire  asstst»-d  in 
the  endeavour  to  augment  the  apparent 
disorder  of  Kempt>  line.  The  TOth 
Highlanders  suffered  greatly,  niul  ex- 
perienced some  delay  m  clearing  the 
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hedges.  The  En&ign  (BirtwhisUe)  car- 
rying the  regimental  colour  of  the  83nd, 
was  severely  wounflod.  Lieutenant 
Belcher,  who  ooouiumded  the  left  centre 
rabdirlsion,  took  tbe  colour  from  him. 
In  tho  next  moment  it  was  scixed  by  a 
French  officer  whose  horso  liad  just 
been  shut  under  hitn.  A  struggle  eu- 
mied  between  him  and  Ltentenant  Bel- 
dior;  but,  while  the  former  was  at- 
tenpting  to  draw  his  sword,  tho  cover- 
ing^ oolonr-sergeant  (named  Switser) 
gave  him  a  thrust  in  tlic  breast  with 
his  balbert,  and  the  ritfht>hand  man  of 
the  rab^Tition  (named  Lacy)  shot  him 
just  as  Brevet  Mi^or  Toole,  com- 
manding the  right  centre  subdivision, 
called  out,  though  too  late,  (for  tho 
French  officer  fell  dead  at  I/ieutenant 
Belcher's  feet,)  *  Save  the  brave  fel- 
low  !'  Tho  delaj  in  crossing  tho 
hedges  was  but  momentarjr ;  order  was 
speedily  restored ;  and  then,  levelling 
their  bajronets,  the  brigade  disclosed  to 
▼i«ir  the  g^orions  sight  of  a  Britisli 
line  of  inftatr  J  at  the  okarge.'* 

While  these  events  were  taking 
place.  La  Hayc  Satnte  became  the 
scene  of  ^struggle  second  «)tily  to  that 
of  Honpomont  itself.  The  Hanove- 
rians, who  garrisoned  the  farm-liouso, 
fought  manfully  and  resolutely  against 
iuperior  numWst  l>ut  the  poaition 
was  attacked  on  three  sides  at  once, 
and  such  as  sought  safety  by  retreating 
on  the  Allied  linOf  were  speedily  over- 
teken  and  est  doim  hj  the  cot- 
nttkn. 

It  was  this  advance  of  French  cavalry 
SO  daringly  near  the  front  line  of  tho 
Britbh,  which  suggested  to  Lord 
Uxbridge  the  idea  of  charging  them 
with  the  heavy  oavalrj  brigades. 

The  resolution  was  scarcely  formed 
whenheproceeded  to  carry  it  into  instant 
execution.  Riding  up  to  Lord  Edward 
Somerset,  he  ordered  iiim  to  prepare  to 
form  line,  keeping  the  Bines  in  support ; 
and  galloping  on  to  Ponsonby's  bri«;ado 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  high  road,  ho 
ordered  tnat  ofReer  to  wheel  mto  line  as 
soon  as  lie  saw  the  other  brigade  do  so, 
and  to  hold  tho  Scots  Creys  in  support. 
He  then  returned  to  the  household  bri- 
gade, and  immediately  pat  Um  whole  in 
motion. 

**  As  this  was  the  first  grand  attack 
made  by  the  French  on  that  day  in  fair 

open  field,  Lord  Uxbridge  felt  very  desi- 
rous, in  meeting  it,  to  establish,  iV  pos- 
sible, the  superior  prowess  of  the  Hri* 

ti!»h  cavalry,  and  thus  to  inspire  it  with 

confidence,  and  cause  it  to  be  held  in  re- 


spect by  its  opponents.  Uo,  therefore, 
with  a  view  to  excite  the  eonrage  and 

lK'i;jjhten  the  eiitlinsiasm  of  hi'<  followi  rs, 
led  tho  advance  in  person,  placing  him- 
self in  front  of  the  left  or  Somerset's 
brigade,  so  as  to  t  •  at  about  the  centre 
of  the  linn  when  the  briga<les  should 
unite,  on  the  continuation  of  the  ad- 
vance, in  front  of  the  Allied  position. 
Nobly  and  faithfully  did  these  brave 
dragoons  fulfil  his  anxious  expectations. 

**Por  the  purpose  of  ensuring  efficient 
support  to  his  cavalry  attack.*.  Lord 
Uxbridge  had,  before  tho  commencement 
of  the  battle,  intijnated  to  the  genenda 
of  brigade  that  as  he  oould  not  be  pre* 
sent  everywhere  to  give  orders,  he  ex- 
pected they  would  always  take  upon 
themselves  to  oooform  to  and  sup. 
port  offensive  movements  in  their  front; 
and  having  on  this  occasion  light  ca- 
valry-brigades on  either  flank  of  tbe 
charging  force,  he  felt  in  a  great  degree 
justified  in  placing  himself  in  front  line, 
partlenlariy  as  m  had  assigned  to  eadi 
of  the  advancing  brigades  Its  own  im- 
mediate support.  Though  greatly  pal- 
liated by  the  adoption  ot  these  precau- 
tionary measures,  tUs  was  perhaps  not 
altogether  a  prudent  act  on  the  j)art  of 
the  commanaor  of  tho  entire  cavalry  of 
an  army ;  since,  in  the  charge  of  an  ex- 
tended line  of  cavalry  at^'ainst  an  enemy 
close  at  hand,  the  carriere  onco  begun, 
the  leader  becomes  so  completely  identi- 
fied and  mixed  up  with  that  lino  itself, 
that  his  virtutil  command  is  rapidly 
limited  to  that  of  a  squadron-ofhoer : 
whereas,  when  accompanying  a  tectmd 
line,  ho  is  enabled  to  draw  off,  or 
reinforce,  as  circumstances  may  render 
expedient.  His  eager  desire,  however, 
to  render  this  first  charge  a  I)rilliant 
affair,  combined  with  his  own  chivalrio 
nature,  led  him  to  assume  the  post  of 
honour  and  of  danffer,  in  order  to  ani- 
mate  by  his  example  as  a  bold  and  de- 
termined soldier.  At  the  same  time  he 
trusted  to  the  dispositions  he  had  already 
made,  and  to  the  alertne>^8  of  his  briga- 
diers, for  due  .support  to  his  attack,  but 
which,  from  fortuitous  circumstances,  as 
will  be  seen  bv  the  sequel,  was  not  forth- 
coming at  tho  moment  it  was  most 
urgently  required. 

The  French  luie  of  cavalry,  as  it  ad- 
vanced, presented  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. These  veteran  warriors  l>oro  with 
them  an  air  of  confident  superiority  and 
anticipatt.'d  triumph,  joinetl  with  a  sort 
of  yaiete  de  cirwr,  inspired  no  doubt  by 
the  reflection  that  thoy  were  about  to 
encounter  and  overthron  their  most  im- 
placable  enemies,  tho  British.  Their 
advance,  like  that  of  tbe  infantry  on 
tln  ir  1  iu'ht,  had  been  to  a  certain  extent 
triumphant  i  and  as  the  flight  of  tbe 
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Dutch -Balguuia  had  led  that  infantrj  to 
iawgiiM  tut  Tietmry  wm  already  within 

its  jjrasp,  so  the  dispersion  of  the  Hano- 
verians was  hailed  br  these  dragoons  as 
kappjr  prehidtt  to  tn«lr  mnd  attack. 
They  had  now  ascondod  tno  brow  of  the 
ridge  oq  which  the  Anglo-allied  infantry 
wa»  posted,  prepared  lor  their  reception : 
a  Ttgorona  nre  wa-s  opened  upon  them 
liv  the  four  q-uns  of  Ross's  British  horse- 
battery  on  the  right  of  the  high  road,  as 
also  by  Lloyd's  British  foot-battery  still 
further  to  the  ri:;ht ;  but  a  few  seconds 
sufficed  to  restore  the  order  of  their  ad- 
viaee:  in  the  next  moment  their  trmn- 
(>ets  sounded  the  charge;  when,  amidst 
shottU  of  Vive  tEmpereurl"  this  gal- 
hmt  line,  glittering  in  all  the  splenmr 
reflected  from  burnished  helmet  and 
cuirass,  rushed  on  to  the  attack.  On 
tiie  other  hand,  the  British  household- 
brigade,  presenting  a  beautiful  line,  and 
animated  by  an  equal  degree  of  enthusi- 
asm, had  already  been  put  into  charging 
need ;  and  inst  aa  the  enirMtlers  came 
close  npon  the  squares,  and  received  a 
fire  from  their  front  faces,  the  two  lines 
dashed  into  each  other  with  indeeeri* 
babic  impt  tiiosif y.  The  shock  was  ter- 
rific. The  British,  in  order  to  close  as 
■aeh  possible  npon  the  cidrassieriu 
whoso  swords  were  much  Ioniser,  UM 
whose  bodies  were  encased  in  steel, 
vMtit  their  own  were  without  such  de- 
fence, seemed  for  a  moment  striving  to 
wedge  themselves  in  between  the  horses 
of  their  infuriated  antagonists.  Swords 
gicamed  high  in  air  with  the  suddenness 
and  rapidity  of  the  lightning-flash,  now 
clashing  violently  together,  and  now 
danging  heavily  upon  resisting  armour ; 
whilst  with  the  dm  of  the  battle-shock 
were  mingled  the  shouts  and  yells  of  tho 
sombatante.  Riders  ▼ainly  struggling 
for  masterv  quickly  foil  uncfer  the  deadly 
thrust  or  tfic  well-<lclivered  cut.  Horses, 
plunging  and  rearing,  staggered  to  the 
earth,  or  broke  wildly  from  tfie  Illlka. 
Bat  df'«p<Tato  and  bloody  as  was  tho 
•^gg'*J»  it  was  of  brief  duration.  Tho 
pbyried  svperiority  of  the  British,  aided 
'•y  transrendant  valour,  was  speedily 
made  manifest ;  and  the  cuirassiers,  uot- 
vtthstaading  their  most  gallant  and  re- 
solute resistance,  were  driven  down 
from  off  tho  ridge,  which  they  had  as- 
emdsd  oiiIt  a  lew  minvtet  bOTorewlth 
all  the  pride  and  confidence  of  men  :\c- 
ctutomed  and  determined  to  overcome 
every  obstacle.  This  first  collision  atthe 
ehargedidnot  occur  however,  throughout 
th*  entire  extent  of  tho  opposing  lines. 
Somerset's  line  was  not  parallel  to  that 
of  the  eniraHders,  and  as  its  rij^ht  vat 
thrown  somewhat  forward,  this  came 
first  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  the 
mUmm,  la  wMeqwDoe  of  the  rapidity 


of  the  charge  on  both  sid^,  followed  in 
instaataneoiie  •ueeeeriea  fai  the  dlree- 

tion  of  tho  Allied  left  until  intercepted 
in  its  further  progress  by  a  natoralob- 
■tmetion,  consisting  of  Ihe  hollow-way 
through  which  the  cross-road  leads  into 
the  Cnarleroi  road.  The  cuirassiers  on 
the  right  of  the  French  line  were  sud- 
denly thrown  out  of  their  speed  by 
commg  unexpectedly  on  this  hollow- 
way,  into  which  they  consequently  de- 
scended abroptly  and  confusedly ;  and 
as  they  began  to  urge  their  horses  up 
tho  opposite  bank,  they  beheld  the  2ud 
British  life  guards,  whieh  formed  the 
left  of  [Somerset's  brigade,  in  full  speed 
towards  them.  All  idea  of  rosistauoo 
in  snch  a  sitnatlon  was  abaadoned  as 
hopeless.  They  immediately tted  away 
down  this  hollow-road  to  their  right, 
and  struck  across  the  Charleroi  road 
Into  tho  field  in  front  of  the  9oth  Bri- 
tish rifles,  followed  by  the  2nd  life 
guards,  who  were  in  equal  disorder 
from  having  to  pick  their  way  as  they 
best  could  down  tho  steep  banks  acf- 
joing  tho  intersection  of  tho  two  roads. 
These  cuirassiers,  after  having  rushed 
in  upon  the  French  infant ry-skirmish- 
ers,  thickly  and  confusedly  congregated 
in  tiiat  quarter,  reined  in  ^e&isteeds, 
and  fronting  their  pursuer.s,  engaged 
them  indiviouaUy  in  hand  to  hand  com- 
bat. They  were  soon,  however,  made 
sensible  of  their  inferiority  in  this 
species  of  contest,  and  either  submitted 
to  the  victors,  or  fled  with  precipita- 
tion ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  Kempt's 
brigade  was  charginjj  gloriou.'^ly  down 
the  exterior  slope  oi  the  Allied  posi- 
tion, and  closing  upon  the  infantry  witJi 
which  these  horsemen  had  become  in- 
termingled, in  the  manner  previously 
deserilied." 

The  grand  movement  of  the  day 
had  now  been  gloriously  reoulsed  by 
the  Britiib ;  tma.  while  ttie  Frendi  in* 
fantry  fell  back  to  their  original  pon^ 
tion,  the  British  cavalry  retired  to 
collect  and  re-form  the  scattered 
squadrons.  Thoatladcwas  intended 
to  have  pierced  the  Anglo-Allied 
centre  at  Mont  St.  Jean.  Its  result 
was,  3,000  prisoners  taken,  two  eagles 
captured,  and  between  thirty  and  forty 
cannon  disabled. 

At  liougomont,  the  battle  still 
raged  with  all  its  fury  ;  reinforce- 
ments poured  in  to  either  side  ;  but 
the  Flreneh  artiUery*  more  advan- 
tageously  posted,  swept  the  orchard 
and  the  garden  with  their  balls  ;  and 
the  carnage  was  tremendous.  It  was 
about  luUkpiit  two$  andlv  mto  berc^ 
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the  battle  was  limited  to  a  general 
oannonade  at  the  right  side*  which,  as 

the  range  had  heen  recently  ascertained* 
was  most  gallinL'' and  destructive. 

A  column  umler  Bachelu  was  now 
seen  moving  down  the  heights  towards 
Hougomont.  Colonel  Cleeve*  whose 
foot-artlllt  ry  battery  was  stationed  on 
the  moat  coninuuiiiug  point  of  the 
ridge,  watched  their  advance  patiently 
till  they  came  within  his  r«Qge»  when 
three  rrmnds  from  each  pun  were 
thrown  with  lightning  speed;  and 
while  the  greater  portion  of  the  column 
fled  in  confusion,  a  second  discharge 
conipliti'l  tlii'ir  discomfiture,  and 
coinpuUed  their  leader  to  ahandon  the 
attack. 

Foiled  in  evey  effort  to  gain  the 
Chateau  of  Honj^foniont,  Napoleon 
now  ordered  a  discharge  of  Howitzer 
shells  to  Ih)  thrown  in.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  buildings  were  in 
flames  ;  hut  even  this  dreadful  ca- 
tastr<'|>]ie  a!tate«l  nothing'  of  the  heroic 
counige  of  the  brave  defender.s,  whobo 
valour  seemed  to  rise  with  every  fresh 
call  upon  its  exercise. 

It  was  three  o'clock.  The  Anirlo- 
Allied  line,  desperatel)-  anil  hercely  as 
it  had  been  assailed*  remained  in  its 
original  position.  Hougomont  and 
La  Haye  Sainto  were  still  their  own  ; 
nor  had  an^  impression  been  made 
upon  the  British  force.  It  was  now 
that  the  emperor  decided  upon  a  grand 
attack  upon  its  ri^ht  centre,  and  with 
cavalry,  for  which  aim  the  ground 
afforded  every  facility  of  movemeBt ; 
while*  as  a  diversion,  the  attacks  on 
Hougomont  and  La  Mayc  Sainte  were 
renewed  with  increased  ardour.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  now  the  French 
artiUery  concentrated  their  fire — a 
cannonade  such  as  the  eldest  soldier 
had  never  witnessed. 

**  The  Allied  oolnums  of  infantry  were 

lyin;j^  down  upon  tlio  ;;round  to  slwlter 
tiieuihulveb  HA  much  a&  possible  from  the 
iron  shower  that  fell  fast  and  heavily~. 
round  shot,  teariri4  fi  i;^'litful  rents  di- 
rectly through  their  masses,  or  ploueh- 
inj^  up  the  earth  beidde  them ;  shells, 
hur>itin{^  in  the  midst  of  their  scrri«'d 
colunnis,  and  scattering  destruction  in 
thnir  fall,  or  previously  burying  them- 
helves  in  the  soft  loose  soil  to  be  again 
fori  e<l  upwards  in  eruptions  of  iron, 
mud,  and  stones,  that  fell  amongst  them 
like  volcanic  fragment. h. 
**  During  this  terrible  conflict  of  «Hr* 


tniery,  Ney  was  making  his  preparatory 

dispositions  with  the  cavalry  which  Na- 
poleon had  desire<l  him  to  launch  against 
the  Anglo-allied  right  wing.  He  first 
formed  for  attaek,Milliaud's  corps  of 
cuirassiers,  r..nsisiing;  of  twenty-one 
sijuadrons,  with  Lefebvre-Desnuuettes* 
li^ht  cavalry-division  of  the  guard,  com- 
prisinj;  stx-n  squadrons  of  lancers  and 
twelve  squadrous  of  chasseurf,  in  all 
forty  squadrons,  to  follow  and  support ; 
constituting  a  magnificent  array  ot  gal- 
lant horsemen.  As  they  began  to  ad- 
vance, the  first  line,  of  cuirassiers, 
shone  in  burnished  steel,  relieved  by  blaek 
horse*hair>cre.sted  helmets  ;  next  came 
the  red  lancers  of  the  guard,  in  their 
gaudy  unilorin,  and  mounted  on  richly 
caparisoned  steeiis,  their  fluttering  lance- 
tia^N  heightening  the  brilliancy  of  their 
diK|day  ;  whilst  the  third  line,  eompris- 
inir  ilif  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  in  their 
rich  eu.stumc  ol  green  and  gold,  with 
fur-trimmed  pelisses  h  Im  htnunard,  and 
black  bear-skin  shakos,  completed  tho 
gorgeous,  yet  harmonious,  colouring  of 
this  military  epeotachk  Thongh  formed 
in  succt-H  lines  of  columns,  in  the 
hollow  space  on  the  immediate  left  of 
La  Haye  Sunte,  where  they  were  shd- 
terf<l  in  some  decree  froni  the  cannon- 
aile  that  raged  so  turiously  above  them, 
the  rear  linos  obliqued  to  their  left,  on 
the  ad  van  if,  and  became  echelonned  to 
the  first  line,  so  as  to  present  a  general 
triint,  extending  from  the  Charierot 
road  on  their  right,  to  the  Hougomont 
inclosures  on  their  left.  As  they  as- 
cended tho  ridge,  the  French  artillery 
suspended  their  fire,  and  the  Allied  bat- 
teries commenced  pouring  a  de-tnu-tive 
shower  of  grape-shot  amidst  thtur  de- 
voted ranks.  Fiercely  and  fatally  did 
this  iron  hail  rattb;  against  the  helmed 
and  steel-clad  cuirassiers,  here  glancing 
off,  there  penetrating  the  armour, 
wounding  or  laying  prostrate  many  a 
gallant  warrior,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  brightest  visions  of  glory  had 
cpflne<l  on  his  ardent  imaginatUHi.  This 
iron  sleet,  however,  caused  no  percep- 
tible check  to  their  prugrehb  ;  and,  with 
shouts  of  "  VivetSmpereur  !"  they  ac- 
ceK>raf  ed  their  pace  until,  having  arrived 
within  about  forty  yards  of  the  guns, 
they  received  the  fast  and  well-prepared 
discharge.  Its  effects  were  terrific: 
but  though  their  order  was  somewhat 
broken,  their  courage  was  not  shaken. 
The  charge  was  sounded ;  a  cheer  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  in  the  next  instant,  they 
rushed  up  to  the  very  cannon's  moath. 
In  accordance  with  pre>ious  instruc- 
tions {^iven  by  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoa 
himsclt,  the  artillerymen  withdrew,  upoa 
the  close  approach  of  the  cavalry, 
and  songhi  sMter  either  beside,  cr  m 
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rear  of,  the  infantry  squares ;  or,  where 
oocation  required,  tne^r  threw  them- 

selTes  under  the  projoctin;^  bayonets  of 
tlia  outer  kneeling  ranks  for  protection. 
The  cttfraeriert,  on  erowning  the  ereet 
of  the  r'ldy^o,  and  finding  themsi-lvi'^  so 
onexpocteilly  in  possession  of  a  line  of 
batteries,  shouted  loudly  forth  their 
triamph  ;  and  then,  renewing  their  on- 
ward charge,  were,  in  a  moment,  lost 
to  thu  \  lew  of  the  lancers  and  chasseurs 
ttf  the  guard." 

In  sullen  silence  the  British  squares 
awaited  the  onslaught,  and,  as  the  ea* 
▼alrj  came  down,  opened  their  fire  as 

steadily  on  parade  ;  while,  as  the 
wjuadroiis  passed  alun^  the  Hank,-,  the 
squares  being  "c«  echit^uier,  "  u  deadly 
fire  pursued  them  as  they  went.  The 
Brittsb  cmvahry  soon  came  up  to  the 
rescue  al.no ;  and  forcing  back  the 
French,  followed  them  down  the 
hei^lits. 

A  second  attack  was  made  with  equal 
daring-,  and  met  tlie  same  fate ;  and  as  the 
cavalrjr  i^t^H  hack,  the  infantry  aban- 
doned tiiflir  firnitle&s  endesToun  to 
^ain  possession  of  La  llaye  Sointe. 
KtHerniannV  liorse  ami  CJuYut's  heavy 
cavalry  of  the  guard  were  now  added 
to  this  formidable  array*  making  in 
all  oi^b  Mghty  sqtinfflrons — a  stu- 
pendoii-S  mass,  and  one  which  the 
Allied  force:*  had  nothing  equal  to 
compete  with.  As  before,  their  attack 
was  preceded  by  a  tremendous  eannon- 
ade,  a  perfect  storm  of  shot  and  shell, 
which  sec'ined  to  rend  the  scpiareSjaod 
tear  the  dense  files  aaunder. 

filing  the  whole  space  between 
Hoqgomont  and  La  Hayc  Sainte,  they 
came  on  a  plittering  line,  and  ivscended 
the  heights  amid  a  deafening  bhout* 
tiiat  rose  «Ten  aboTo  the  *'  red  artil* 
lery."  lo  an  instant  the  squares 
seemed  enveloped ;  no  vestige  of  them 
could  be  seen  ;  the  cloud  of  horsemen 
sveot  like  a  hurricane  along,  and  the 
datterii^  volleys  of  musketry  which 
wrung  out  through  the  din  and  tumult, 
sounded  but  fjiintly,  in  comparison 
with  the  overwhelming  cnujh  of  the 
onset. 

The  devoted  ranks  of  the  infantry 
appeared  lost  in  the  niiglity  whirlwind. 
Not  so,  however;  the  valour  of  Bri- 
tish solcUers  was  then  conffpiouous. 
Firm  against  the  shock,  they  stood 
like  the  sea-beaten  rock,  immoveable 
amid  the  waters ;  and  while  the  proud 
cbiffilrj  of  Frimw  tore  in  mad 


thusiosm  between  the  squares,  the 
roll  of  unbroken  musketry  displayed 
the  steadiness  of  these  gallant  fellows, 
Kxhausted  by  fruitless  efforts,  in- 
fur  iateil  by  unsuccesi^es,  the  cavalry 
rode  wildly  hither  and  thither,  until, 
commingled  and  broken,  their  loss  be- 
came tremendous,  and  a  retreat  was 
sounded.  Then,  at  that  auspicious 
moment,  the  Allied  dt*agoons  dashed 
forward,  and  in  coropaot  arra^  pursued 
them  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  saber* 
inp  them  a«s  they  Hed. 

The  Allied  artillery  had  but  time 
to  open  their  fire,  when  sgun  the 
gtumers  had  to  leave  their  posts,  and 
liy  for  pifitection  within  the  squares. 
Once  more  the  French  cavalry 
came  on  ;  but,  although  each  succeed- 
ing charge  increased  in  frantic  energy, 
the  result  was  the  same — the  stpiares 
stood  unbroken — in  vain  the  hot  en- 
thusiasm  of  French  blood  against  the 
Sterner  bravery  of  Britmn. 

Ney,  thus  foiled,  decided  on  a  com- 
bined attack  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
together ;  but  for  this  the  duke  was 
long  prepared,  and  sent  orders  fat 
Cluisse  to  move  up  to  his  support,  by 
which  means  his  front  line  couhl  be 
reintorced  by  troops  from  his  second. 
During  this  time  La  Haye  SMUte  was 
again  stormed,  and  at  length  set  on 
fire  by  the  French  ;  but  Major  Raring, 
its  gallant  defender,  succeeded  in  sup> 

1>ressing  the  flames,  and  held  his  ground 
n  defiance  of  every  thing. 

**  About  the  same  time,  a  strong 
column  of  French  infantry,  supported 

by  cavalry,  wiu»  advancinff  again;>t  tho 
centre  of  the  A^glo-alUea  right  wing. 
Whilst  the  opposMl  batteries  were  con- 
centrating  upon  it  a  vigorous  fire,  Lord 
llxbridge  brought  forward  Somerset's 
heavy  cavalry -brigade  from  its  position 
on  the  fight  of  the  Cliarlemi  road,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  tills  column, 
and  also  ordered  up,  in  support,  'i' rip's 
Dutch-Belgian  carabinler-brigadc.  The 
attack  was  madt'  with  •!:reai  i^allantry 
by  the  household-cavalry,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  ehecking  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  ;  but,  having  been  so  ranch  re- 
duced in  numbers,  it  was  unable  to 
penetrate  the  column,  which  rec^ved  it 
with  a  heavy  fire.  As  Somerset  re- 
tired, the  French  cavalry,  bv  which  tho 
column  bad  been  supporteil,  nrepared 
to  advance.  Trip's  Dutch- Belgian  ca- 
valry was  now  at  hand.  Uxbridge, 
pleased  with  their  fine  appearance,  and 
desirous  of  exdtiog  in  them  a  courage- 
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oas  enthusiasm,  olaced  bimsclt'  conspi- 
cuously in  their  front,  and  ordering  the 

*  charge,'  led  them  towards  the  enemy. 
Ho  had  proeeedcd  but  a  very  short  dis- 
tance when  ills  aide-de-camp,  Captain 
Horace  Seymour,  galloped  close  up  to 
him,  and  m  idc  him  aware  that  not  a 
single  man  oi'  them  was  following  him. 
Taming  round  his  horse,  he  fnttantlr 

rode  up  to  Trip,  atid  addressed  himself 
to  this  officer  with  £rcat  warmth. 
Then,  appealing  to  the  lirigade  in 
tennt  the  most  exhorting  and  en- 
cduraging,  and  inciting  them  by  ges- 
tures the  most  animated  and  signiHeant, 
he  repeated  the  order  to  diarge,  and 
attain  led  tlio  way  in  person.  Hut  this 
attempt  wiis  cquallv  abortive  ;  and  U.x- 
bridge,  exaiperatea  and  indigtumt,  rode 
awaj  Arom  the  brigade,  leaving  it  to 
adopt  an^  course  widdi  its  commaoder 
might  think  proper ;  and  as  the  Frencii 
cavalry,  to  which  this  hesitation  was 
but  too  manifest,  was  now  advancing 
rapidly  to  the  attack,  the  Dutch- Uel- 
ffians  went  about,  and  retired  in  such 
Haste  anri  (li<-(inler  that  the  two  right 
Muadruns  of  the  3rd  hussars  of  the 
lung's  German  legion  experienced  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining  their 
ground,  and  avoiding  being  carried 
along  to  the  rear  by  these  horaemen  in 
the  wUdncM  of  thtir  flighi." 

Nor  was  this,  imbappily,  a  solitary 
iiifttanoe  at  the  most  eventftd  moment 
of  the  day  ;  for  Lord  Uzbridge,  per- 
ceiving a  body  of  hussars — the  Cura- 
lu  rland  regiment  of  Hanoverian — on 
the  rear  uf  the  Brussels  roadj  ordered 
them  forward  to  fill  up  the  gajp  occa- 
sioned by  the  severe  losses  in  the  Bri- 
tish cavalry.  Some  symptoms  of 
hesitation  in  their  commanding  othctr, 
however,  appearing  to  him  to  render 
it  doubtful  that  they  would  stand  if 
nttadced,  he  kept  hit  eyo  on  them. 

*<  That  he  had  reason  to  apprehend 

something  of  this  kind,  was  subsequently 
proved,  lor  Colonel  Ilarke,  on  finding 
the  shot  flying  about  him  a  liitle,  touk 
himself  and  his  regiment  out  of  the  field ; 
on  discoverin'^  which.  Lord  Uxhrifltje 
dispatched  his  aid-de-camp.  Captain 
Horace  Seymour,  with  an  order  for  his 
return,  uheu  Captain  Soyraour  dcli- 
Tered  this  order,  the  Colouel  remarked 
that  he  had  no  confidenoe  in  his  men, 
that  they  were  volunteers,  and  that  the 
horses  were  their  own  property.  The 
regiment  continued  movmg  to  the  rear, 
notwithstanding  Captain  Seymour's  re- 
peating the  order  to  halt,  and  asking  the 
secouu  in  command  to  save  the  honour 

and  ehametor  of  (bo  corps,  by  placing 


himself  at  its  head  and  fronting  the  men. 
Finding  his  remonstrances  pradueed  no 

effect,  he  laid  hold  of  the  bridle  of  the 
Colonel's  horsp,  and  commented  upon 
his  conduct  in  terms  such  as  no  man  of 
honour  could  have  been  expected  to 
listen  to  unmoved.  This  officer,  how- 
ever, appeared  perfectly  callous  to  any 
sense  of  shame,  and  far  more  disposed  to 
submit  to  these  attacks  upon  his  honour 
than  he  had  been  to  receive  those  of  the 
enemy  upon  his  person  and  his  rsffimeot. 
Upon  rejoining  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge, 
and  relating  wnat  had  passed.  Captain 
Seymour  wab  agaui  directed  to  pr«K'eed 
to  the  commandSng  officer,  and  to  desire 
that,  if  he  persevered  in  refusing  to 
resume  his  nosition  ia  the  line,  he  would, 
at  iMSt,  mrm  the  regiment  across 
the  hi'.';h  road,  out  of  fire.  But 
even  this  order  was  disregarded,  and  the 
corps  went  altogether  to  the  rear,  spread* 
ing  alarm  and  oonAisicn  all  the  way  to 
Brussels." 

It  was  now  six  o'clock,  no  impres- 
sion had  been  made  on  the  allied  line, 
and  Ni4K>leon  sent  orders  to  Ney  to 

renew  the  attack  on  the  centre.  Ney's 
aid-de-canip  returned  with  a  request 
for  reinforcements,  for,  already  half 
of  his  infantry  were  hart  de  eomoaf. 

*'  Ou  voulez  voxLS  que  fen  pretme  f  ** 
"J'oitlez  rous  que  fen  fasse  ?"  was  the 
irritated  reply  of  the  Emperor. 

La  Haye  Sainte,  attacked  now  by 
an  overwhelming  foro^  and  its  brave 
garrison  failing  in  ammunition,  was 
carried  by  the  French — who,  at  once, 
posted  two  guns  in  the  garden,  and 
opened  a  ravaging  fire  on  the  British 
f>5th  Regiment.  The  rifles,  however, 
as  quickly  replied,  and  soon  laid  the 
artillery  men  low.  On  this  the  French 
%ht  infimtry  mshed  fiorward,  and 
pressed  up  the  hill. 

There  was,  indeed,  as  a  military 
writer  has  termed  it,  a  terrible  same- 
neas  in  the  whole  of  this  battle — inces- 
sant charges  of  oavalrr  and  infantry, 
supported  by  a  murderous  artillery, 
cliararteri/.tMl  the  entire  day.  Never 
was  the  devotion  of  French  troops 
more  oonspicnoos.  New  did  men 
sell  life  with  more  infuriate  reekleaa* 
ness,a.«'  if  defeat  but  hcightenefl  d,inng, 
and  where  tiiousands  lay  weltering  in 
their  blood,  there  fresh  battalions  came 
joyfully  to  the  conflict. 

At  half-past  four,  the  Prussian  15th 
and  1 0th  brigades  debouched  from  the 
Bois  de  Paris,  and  drew  up,  perpen- 
dioohrly  to  tha  fnnxh  n^t  flank. 
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Lobta  Wit  it  oiiee  despatched,  to 

meet  this  new  danger,  with  a  force  of 
"  the  old,  and  middle  guard" — but 
even  with  these,  he  could  onlj  make  a 
show  of  reiiflaooe  igiinst  a  force  raitlj 

ontnumbering  his  own.  Planchcnoit, 
to  which  the  Prussians  had  cxttmlcd 
their  right,  now  became  the  scene  of 
a  dreadral  straggle — should  this  post 
he  carried.  Napoleon's  line  of  retreat, 
bv  the  ('harkroi  road,  would  be  at 
once  intercepted — but  such  a  move- 
ment, perhaps,  never  entered  into  his 
caleolations — and  one  more  desperate 
effort  to  pierce  the  Anglo-allied  line 
was  now  the  ''last  throw"  he  had  for 
victory. 

A  grand  attache  of  the  whole  line 

was  now  resolved  on — the  centre  of 
which  was  to  be  carried  above  La  Haye 
Sainte,  by  one  stupendous  effort.  For 
1^  mighty  eneonntir,  ten  battalions 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  were  drawn  up 
in  two  columns  of  attack — two  batta- 
lions of  grenadiers  to  act  as  reserve — 
these,  supported  by  all  the  cavalry 
that  remained  of  that  splendid  force 
which  so  often  assailed  the  allied 
squares.  A  French  oflScer  of  Cuiras- 
siers, who  deserted  at  the  time,  came 
b  to  the  British  Unet  with  the  intelli- 
^cno^  that  the  attack  wonld  take  plaoe 
m  hii]f>an-honr. 

While  yet  this  movement  was  in 
preparation,  Yiviaa,  learnmg  from  his 
pattolea  that  the  Prussians  were  com- 
vng  rapidly  up  from  Ohain,  and  know- 
iqg  that  cavalry  were  much  wanted  in 
Ihe  centre,  proposed  to  Vandeleur, 
who  was  on  his  right,  and  his  superior 
oflBcer,  that  the  brigades  should  move 
up  there  at  once.  Vandeleur  declined 
to  act  without  orders-i^whereupon, 
mvian  put  his  own  brigade  in  motion, 
and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding, 
from  Lord  Uxbridge,  that  he  had  only 
anticipated  the  Duke's  wishes,  while 
■a  order  was  sent  on  to  Vandeleur  to 
lUlow. 

It  was  'now  that  the  grand  attack 
was  to  begin,  and  the  orders  were 
given  to  set  the  eolamns  in  motion. 
Standing  on  a  small  eminence  to  the 
Itft  of  the  Charleroi  road.  Napoleon 
watched  the  splendid  mass,  and  point- 
ing significantly  with  his  hands  to  the 
iraed  poison,  a  shout  of  wm  f  .^r- 
perrvr  burs  t  forth  with  an  enthosiasm 
that  seemed  like  madness. 

With  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  in 
ftoDty  IDBos  the  entire  valley,  the 
eolinnni  adfaacad.    The  leading 


column,  which  was  that  exactly  op- 
posed to  the  British  guards,  suffered 
severely  as  they  came  on,  from  the  bat- 
teries of  the  Anglo-allied  artillery, 
bot-^ 

*  Notwithstanding  the  terrible  havoc 
made  in  the  ranks  of  the  Ivadui^  euluuiu 
of  tlie  Imperial  Guard,  it  continued  its 
advance  in  admirrvlilo  order,  and  with 
the  grcatot  <  uihiisiasm.  Several  of  it.s 
superior  oHiccrs  i)laeod  themselves  at  its 
he.id.  Ney's  hor.-ehavingbeen  shot  under 
him,  he  drew  his  tiword,  and  chival- 
rously led  the  way  on  foot,  snstaining  to 
the  ][\.st  his  appropriate  and  well-earned 
nom  de  guerre—*  U  plus  brave  des  braves.' 
As  the  colnmn  neared  the  rise  of  ground 
which  constituted  the  highest  point  of 
tho  ridge  occupied  by  the  right  wing  of 
the  Duke's  line,  it  gradually  passed  the 
line  of  firo  hitherto  directed  upon  it  by 
the  i^^reater  portifjn  of  the  batteries  on  tho 
Briiiijh  right  of  that  pouit.  Wellington 
rode  up  to  the  British  foot-battery 

f>osted  in  the  immediate  right  of  Mait- 
and's  brigade  of  guards,  with  its  own 
right  thrown  somewhat  forward,  and 
addressing  himself  to  an  artillery  officer, 
(Lieutenant  Sharpin,)  hastily  asked  who 
commanded  it.  The  latter  replied  that 
Captain  Bolton  having  just  been  killed, 
it  was  now  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Napier.  The  Duke  then  said, 
*  Tell  him  to  keep  a  look-out  to  his  left, 
for  the  Frem-h  will  soon  ho  with  him.' 
'J'he  messagf  had  scarcely  been  commu- 
nicated, wiien  the  bearskin  caps  of  the 
leading  divisions  of  the  column  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  apuearedjust  above  the 
sammit  of  the  hill.  Tue  cannonade 
hitherto  directed  upon  this  point  from 
the  distant  French  batteries,  now  ceased, 
but  a  swarm  of  skirmishers  opened  a 
sharp  and  teasing  fire  among  the  British 
gunners.  In  the  next  moment,  however, 
they  were  scattered  and  driven  back 
upon  the  main  body  by  a  sudden  shower 
of  canister,  grape,  an'<l  schrapnel  shells, 
poured  forth  from  Napier's  guns,  which 
now  kept  up  a  terriHc  fire  apon  the 
colnmn,  within  a  distance  of  forty  or 
fifty  yards.  Nevertheless,  the  French 
guards  continned  to  advance.  They  had 
now  topped  the  summit.  To  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  officers  who  were  at 
their  bead,  there  appeared  in  their  im- 
mediate front  no  direct  impediment  to 
their  further  advance.  They  could  only 
distinguish  dimly  through  the  smoke 
extending  from  Napier's  battery,  the 
cocked  hats  of  a  few  mounted  officers, 
little  imagininjr,  probably,  that  the  most 
rominent  of  these  was  the  great  Duke 
imself.  Pr.  ssinc;'  boldly  forward,  they 
had  arrived  within  fifty  paces  of  tho 
spot  on  which  the  British  Guards  were 
lying  down,  when  Wellington  gave  the 
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taHfinaiiio  eft1l-.*Up,  Ouardst  mtlte 

ready!'  and  ordered  Maitland  to  attack. 
It  was  a  moment  of  thrilling  excitement. 
The  British  Guards  springin;^  up  so 
suddenly  in  ft  most  compact  four-deep 
line,  appeared  to  the  French  as  if  start- 
ing out  of  the  ground.  The  latter,  with 
thdr  high  bonnets,  as  they  crowned  tbe 
summit  of  the  ridfje,  appeared  to  the 
British,  through  the  smoky  haze,  like  a 
corps  of  giants  bearing  down  upon  them. 
TIic  Hritish  Guards  instantly  opened 
their  tiro  with  a  tremendous  volley, 
thrown  in  w  ith  ho  much  coolness,  delibe- 
ration, and  proeieion,  that  the  bead  of 
the  oulumn  liecnme,  Hi  it  were,  con- 
vulsed by  the  shwk,  and  nearly  the 
entire  mass  staggered  under  the  effiset. 
In  less  than  a  siii«;le  mintitt ,  more  than 
three  hundred  of  these  brave  old  » :ir- 
riora  fell,  to  rise  no  more.  But  the  hi^h 
spirit  and  innate  valour  whi'  h  a*  tuated 
the  mass  were  not  to  be  subihied  by  a 
first  repulse.  Its  offieer.H,  placing  them- 
selves (•(ni>pi«  uiiiisly  in  itsAront,  and  on 
its  Hanks,  called  aloud,  waved  tht-ir 
swords,  and,  by  encouraging  wordn  and 
gestures,  commenced  a  deployment,  in 
ordiT  tf>  acipiirt-  a  more  extended  front. 
But  the  head  of  the  column  being  couti- 
nnally  shattered  and  drtven  back  npon 
the  mass,  by  the  well-su.stained  and 
rapidly  destructive  fire  by  which  it  was 
a.s.saik*d  within  so  extremely  limited  a 
.<^pa<f,  this  attempt  altogether  failed. 

The  front  of  the  column  wri-;  Ix  comin'r 
momentarily  more  disordered  and  broken 
np,  men  were  taming  round  and  disa^>- 

pearinn;  by  tin-  flanks,  whilst  others  m 
the  rear  began  tiring  over  the  heads  of 
those  before  tliem.  The  confusion  into 
which  the  French  Guards  had  now  been 
thrown  Ix-ranio  manifest.  The  Duke 
ordered  Maitland  to  charge ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  instant,  the  gallant  Lord 
Saltotm,  equally  alive  to  tlie  real  situa- 
tion of  the  c<»luran,  called  out,  '  Now's 
the  time,  my  buysl'  The  bri<;ade  sprang 
forward,  with  a  loud  cheer,  to  the 
charge.  Numl>er8  of  the  French  Guards 
nearest  to  the  Briti.sh,  threw  down  their 
arms  and  knapsacks,  and  dispersed. 
The  flanks  bei^an  rapidly  to  spread  out; 
and  then  the  mass  partakin;^  more  gene- 
rally nf  the  panic,  appeared  as  if  rent 
asunder  by  some  in\i'<ible  pf>w<  r.  At 
the  same  time,  IliUkett,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fierce  conflict  in  which  Alten's 
division  was  then  en  imaged,  most  judi- 
ciously pushed  forward  bis  two  right 
regiments,  the  33rd  and  (X^th,  a  short 
distance,  to  cover,  if  possible,  Mait- 
land's  brigade  from  any  (lank  attack 
that  miji;ht  be  attempted  by  a  part  »»f 
Donzelot's  troops,  and  such  advanced 
position  fiflTered  consiilerable  sccnrif  v  to 
the  brigade  of  Guards  as  it  sub&equently 
retireoto  re-form. 


**  The  Brltith  gvaHs  had  eontioned 

their  char-^e  some  distance  down  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  when  Maitland  per- 
ceived the  second  attacking  column  of 
tlic  imperial  guard  advancing  on  his 
right,  and  exjutsing  his  brigaJe  to  the 
imminent  risk  of  being  turned  on  that 
flanlc.  He  accordingly  gave  the  order 
to  fac-e  about  and  retire  ;  but,  amidst 
their  victorious  shouts,  and  tlie  noise  of 
the  ftring  of  eannoo  and  other  arms, 
tbe  command  was  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  the  first  sense  of  danger  led 
to  a  cry  of  '  Form  square'  being  liaised 
along  their  line,  it  beiag  natnrsJIy  as- 
sumed that  the  enemy's  cavalry  would 
take  advantage  of  their  isolateii  posi- 
tion ;  which,  however,  was  not  Uie  case. 
Tlie  flanks  of  battalions  gave  way  as  if 
to  Ibrm  square.  Saltoun  conspicuously 
exerted  htmself  in  endeavonring  to  re»> 
tify  the  mistake,  but  in  vain;  and  the 
wholf  went  to  the  rear.  The  confusion 
in  which  they  retired  wa.H  unavoidable; 
bnt  it  was  not  tlie  oonflision  consequent 
upon  eithei-  (hfeat  or  panic:  it  resulted 
simply  from  a  misun<ierstanding  of  the 
command ;  and  no  greater  or  more  dis. 
tinguished  proof  could  be  rifforded  of 
the  excellent  order,  cool  self-possession, 
and  admirable  disdplineof  tlieee  troops, 
than  the  steadiness,  alacrity,  and  intd- 
ligence  with  which,  upon  regalninjj  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  they  obeyed  the 
oommand  then  given  of  *  Halt,  front, 
form  up  ;'  mechanically  rcsuminj^  their 
four-deep  line,  which,  having  its  left 
thrown  somewhat  forward,  now  became 

parallel  u  ith  the  front  of  the  advancing 
second  attacking  column  of  the  imperial 
gnard. 

"The  second,  like  the  tirst,  column 
of  attack,  advanced  with  preat  bold- 
ness, and  in  excellent  order,  and  ap- 
peared animated  by  the  best  possible 
spirit.  Its  left  front  was  covered  by  a 
cloud  uf  skirmishers,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal its  movement  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  \i<  w  of  the  Uritish  line. 
The  battidions  of  Adam's  brigade 
threw  out  each  a  company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  them.  Daring  tha 
atlvance  of  the  column,  and  more  es- 
pecially as  it  descende<l  the  gent de- 
clivity eastward  of  the  great  orchard 
of  Hougoniont,  it  suffered  se\ cr.  ly  from 
the  iiritish  cannonade,  bo  destructive 
indeed  had  been  the  fire  Arom  some  of 
the  IJritish  batteries  on  the  right  of 
Maitland's  brigade,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  advance  of  the  imp4>rial 
gnard,  that  the  French  were  at  length 
induced  suddenly  to  push  forwani  a 
body  of  cuirassiers  to  endeavour  to 
silence  these  guns.  In  this  tliey  par- 
tially succxH'ded;  the  cuirassiers  having 
gallantly  charged  one  of  the  t>atteries 
•ad  foroed  the  guniwrs  to  teak  ahalta 
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In  fhtf  fMP  of  thft  liAuilfy^-driftuz  in, 

at  the  same  time,  the  skirrabhors  of  the 
Sod  bftttalioa  of  the  95th  r^ment,  and 
of  tho  Mgiment.    Tbey  were 

ebaeked,  however,  by  the  to  them  sud- 
den and  nnexpected  appearance  of 
Adam's  brigade,  which  bad  just  l>een 
mored,  ia  ita  four  deep  line,  close  up 
to  the  narrow  road  that  runs  along  th»» 
•nmmit  of  the  ridge.  The  52nd  regi- 
■ent,  wMeh  woe  Boore  directly  oppoMd 
to  thorn,  came  down  to  the  '  Prepare 
fiir  cavalry  1'  Aa  a  renewal  of  the 
ottedi  eeemad  probable,  a  squadron  of 
the  23rd  Brititb  light  dra;i^oons.  under 
Captain  Cox,  wot  detach^  across  tho 
ridge,  down  the  onter  slope,  towards 
the  great  ordiard ;  from  the  rear  of 
which  it  charfjed  the  cuirassiers  as  they 
advanced  af»ain  towards  the  guns,  over- 
came them,  and  pursued  them  across 
the  plain,  far  in  rear  of  the  second  at- 
tacking column  of  the  imperial  guard, 
natil  it  fell  Into  a  fire  thrown  out  upon 
It  from  the  head  «f  a  French  column  of 
iafaotry,  by  which  ita  tiles  were  scat- 
tered, and  the  wbdo  compelled  to  make 
a  ha^ty  retreat  towaroa  the  Allied 
position. 

'*  Had  tbe  second  oolninii  of  attadt 
continued  in  the  original  direction  of 
its  advance,  it  would  have  come  upon 
the  centre  of  Adam's  brigade,  but 
baring,  as  it  began  to  ascend  the  ex- 
terior slope  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Allied  position,  slightly  diverged  to  its 
rlgfat«  as  before  obsenrod,  by  following 
the  ilire<  tii.ii  of  a  very  gentle  hollmv, 
constituting  the  re-entering  angle 
formed  by  the  tongue  of  ground  tbat 
prujerfed  from  the  front  of  M.iitland's 
brigade,  and  that  part  of  the  ridge  oc- 
cupied bv  Adam's  brigade,  it.  In  some 
degroo,  lent  its  left  flank  to  the  hitter. 
This  rircumstanee  was  not  only  ob- 
served, but  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
antioipatiOd  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Sir  John 
Colbornp,  commandin;^  the  5*2n(I  re<;i. 
ment,  an  oflicer  of  s^reat  repute  in  the 
BriClab  army.  He  nad  been  watebing 
with  intense  aiivicfy  the  projjres-^  oi' 
tbe  enemy's  column,  and,  t>cizin^  the 
Boet  fStronrable  moment,  be,  withont 
orders,  and  npoD  his  own  respon-iliility, 
wbeeied  the  left  ooropaoy  of  the  52iid 
to  tbe  left,  and  then  formed  tbe  re- 
mainder of  t  he  regiment  upon  that  com- 
pany, for  th»*  purpose  of  bringini;;  its 
front  nearly  parallel  with  the  flank  of 
the  French  oolomn.    At  tliis  mnnunt 

Ad.nm  rode  np.  and  askcil  Colli.. rue 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  to  wliieli  the 
latter  rppii<Ht,  •*  to  make  that  column 
fwl  onr  tire."  Adam,  approving  o'' 
this,  ordered  Colborne  to  move  on,  and 
galloped  off  to  bring  ud  his  right  regi- 
ment, the  71 8t.  The  Duke,  who  had 
jost  seen  M*iUaod's  brigade  re-furmed 
nd  posted  fai  Ibo  best  order,  parallel 


wkh  the  front  of  Hio  otlMidng  eolnmn, 

was  at  this  moment  stationed  on  the 
right  of  Napier's  battery.  He  de- 
spatched an  aide.do-eamp  (Major  the 
Hon.  Henry  Percy)  to  direct  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  advance  and  attack  the  im- 
perial guard  ;  but  a  single  glance  at 
Colborne's  forward  movement  tatb* 
fied  him  that  his  intention  had  been  an- 
ticipated ;  and  he  imme<liately  pushed 
forward  the  2nd  battalion  9i5tb  regl. 
ment  to  the  left  of  the  52nd.  The 
head  of  the  French  column  had  by  this 
thne  nearly  reaobed  tbe  brow  of  tbe 

rid;^i',   its    front   rcn  criiicr  almost  the 

whole  of  Napier's  battery  and  a  portion 
of  the  extreme  rigbt  of  Mattland's 

brigade.  It  was  still  gaUantly  pressing 
forward,  in  defiance  of  the  most  galling 
fire  poured  into  its  front  by  the  battery 
and  by  tbe  British  gnard»,  when  the 
sudden  and  tmposinsj  njtpcarance  of 
the  four-deep  line  of  the  52nd  regiment 
bearing  directly  towards  its  left  flank, 
ill  the  mo>^t  admirable  and  comnact 
order  imaginable,  caused  it  to  nalt. 
In  the  next  instant,  wheeling  up  its  left 
sections,  it  opened  a  rapid  and  destruc- 
tive fire  from  the  entire  len<;th  of  its 
left  flank  ag^nst  the  58nd  r(  <;iiiient. 
Colli! •riic,  having  brought  liis  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  flank  of  the  imperial  guard, 
also  halted,  and  poured  a  deadly  fire 
into  the  mass  ;  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  rifles  of  the  2nd  battalion 
9dth  reufiment,  then  coming  up  on  the 
left,  were  levelled  and  discharged  with 
unerrini^  aim  into  the  more  advanced 
portion  of  the  column.  The  71st  regi- 
ment was,  at  this  time  rapidly 
vancing,  on  the  right,  to  complete 
the  brigade-movement.  Colborne,  eager 
to  complete  bis  projected  flank  attadr 
upon  the  enemy's  column,  caused  his  men 
to  cease  firing,  and  then  gave  the  com- 
mand, •  Charge  1  charge  !*  It  was 
unswere<l  by  three  hearty  Hritish 
cheers  that  rose  distinctly  above  the 
shout  of  *  Vife  V Empereur  !'  and  the 
now  straggling  an«l  unsteady  tire  from 
the  column.  The  2nd  battalion  «)5th 
regiment  hastened  to  join  in  the  charge 
on  the  left.  The  movement  was  re- 
markable for  the  order,  the  steadiness, 
the  resoluteness,  and  the  daring,  by 
which  it  was  characterised.  Tlie 
column  of  the  imperial  guard,  which 
alreatly  seemed  to  reel  to  and  fro  under 
the  effect  of  the  front  and  flank  fire 
which  had  been  so  snooessftilly  brought 
to  !)ear  upon  it,  was  evidently  in  con- 
sternation as  it  beheld  the  close 
advance  of  Adam's  brigarle.  .Some 
daring  spirits — and  it  containe<l  many 
within  its  ranks — still  endeavoured 
to  make  at  least  a  show  of  resistance  ] 
but  the  disorder,  which  had  been  rapidly 
increasing,  now  became  uncoulruUable  ; 
and  this  second  colnnin  of  the  impoiini 
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Eard,  breakinc^  into  the  wildest  con- 
lion,  shared  tnc  fate  of  the  first ;  with 
this  difference,  howertr,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  combined  front  and  flank 
fire  in  which  it  had  been  so  fatally  in- 
volved, and  of  the  unrestrained  pursuit 
wliioh  deprired  H  of  Uie  power  or  rally- 
in'^  its  coinpoilMlt  parts,  it  became  so 
thoroughly  di^}ointoa  and  dispersed,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  rear  batta- 
lions,  which  constituted  the  1st  regiment 
of  chasseurs  (old  guard,)  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  portion  of  it  ever  re- 
united as  a  regularly  formed  military 
bodv,  during  the  brief  remaining  period 
of  the  battle — certainly  not  on  the  Allied 
side  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  towardi  whidi 
pdni  it  directed  its  retreat." 

Never  did  a  battle-field  present  so 
magical  a  change  as  that  which  suc- 
ceeded the  defeat  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  Following  up  the  adTance  of 
the  guard,  Vivian's  cavalry  was  turned 
against  the  retiring  masses  of  the 
enemy.  As  they  issued  from  the  flank 
of  Maitland's  brigade,  the  smoke  lay 
heavily  on  the  field,  and  all  he  could 
see  in  front  was  the  disordered  column 
of  infantry  hurrying  back,  and  diti'e- 
reBt  uniforms  blended  up  togethw  in 
confusion  ;  guns  were  firing  to  cover 
the  retreat,  and  around  Hougomont 
a  brisk  musquetry  rattled.  A  little 
further  on,  howerer,  he  eame  up  widi 
two  battalions  of  the  grena^ers  of  the 
(j'uaiil,  formed  in  two  squares,  with 
cavalry  and  guns  on  the  flanks.  These 
were  the  reserve  battalions  already 
mentimied  as  the  tiqiporters  of  the 
grand  attack.  Vivian  at  once  resolved 
to  charge  them,  and  while  arranging 
bis  force  in  two  lines  of  attack,  was 
joined  by  Sir  Colin  CampbeU,  wHh  «n 
order  from  the  duke  not  to  attack  be- 
fore the  infantry  came  up,  without  he 
felt  confident  of  success. 

ViviaB,  deteminedtolbllow  hiifirtt 
impression,  went  on ;  the  cliarge  was 
made  in  echelon  of  squadrons,  fortu- 
nately too,  for  as  they  bore  down  on 
ibe  French  Unem,  the  Sd  Oerman 
light  dragoons  came  up  and  preesed 
straight  down  upon  the  enemy,  who 
was  thus  taken  upon  two  faces  of  their 
squadrons.  The  French  heavy  dra- 
goons came  up  in  support,  but  were 
attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  10th 
hu.s.sars ;  and  scarcely  liad  the  left 
squadron  of  thu  I6th  eluded  with  the 
enemy»  when  the  remainder  of  the 
F^reneh  cavalry  was  in  Ibll  ti^btU 

It  is  not  needful  to  add  a  word  more. 
The  closing  scene  of  the  battle  was 


the  headlong  pursuit  of  the  vanquished^ 

which  was  taken  up  by  the  Prussians,  on 
whom  the  fatigues  of  the  day  had  not 
fallen. 

At  nightfall  the  dnke  stood  on  the 

heights  of  Rossomme,  the  rear  of 
which  had  been  in  the  morning  the 
French  position,  and  as  the  moon 
spread  her  light  over  the  field*  looked 
down  the  plain  where  he  had  gdned 
the  greatest  of  his  victories. 

And  here  we  must  ,'conclude.— . 
In  onr  observationB  on  these  to- 
lumes  we  have  been  unconsciously  led 
away,  by  the  great  interest  of  the 
subject  and  the  stirring  character  of 
the  scenes,  from  bestowing  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  author's  part,  and 
have  forgotten  the  bistf)rian  in  the 
history.  Perhaps  Captain  Siborne 
himself  would  feel  satisfied  with  this 
nTOWal.  We  cannot  be  so ;  nor  should 
wo  feel  our  debt  acquitted,  for  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  his  work  has 
afforded  us,  if  we  did  not  bring  our 
unqualified  testimony  to  tiie  minute 
accuracy  of  di  tail,  the  highly  honour- 
able and  soMier-like  spirit,  and  the 
admirable  candour  and  fairness  by 
whidi  it  is  every  where  characterised. 

When  the  work  was  first  announced 
for  publication  we  conceived  irrcat  ex- 
pectations from  a  history  compiled  by 
one,  whose  aooees  to  evenr  source  of 
information  was  favoured  both  by  in- 
terest in  the  highest  quarters  ami  the 
circumstances  of  an  oflicial  appoint- 
ment on  the  staif.  We  looked  for  a 
work  which  should  at  once  and  for 
ever  settle  the  disputed  questions  of 
the  campaign,  and  by  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  every  difficulty  that  succes- 
sively presented  itself,  with  the  means 
adopted  for  its  remedy,  should  afford 
the  reader  a  fair  case  for  the  exercise 
of  his  judgment,  and  an  opportunity 
to  weigh  well  and  deliberately  the 
claims  of  each  and  all  to  their  share 
of  glory.  We  were  not  fH-sappointed. 
Such  are  the  volumes  before  us — a 
mUitary  dassie ;  and  they  will  remain 
80  while  Waterloo  is  a  word  to  stir  the 
heart  and  nerve  the  arm  of  a  British 
soldier. 

In  his  admirable  model  of  this  great 
field— >the  work,  we  have  heard,  of 
years  of  patient  toil  on  the  very 
ground  itself — and  now  in  his  history. 
Captain  Siborne  h&n  earned  tlie  gra- 
titude of  all,  who»  whether  soldier  or 
dviliaUt  feel  proud  of  England  s  great- 
est  triumph  on  the  greatest  battle- 
ground of  Eurcgte. 
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The  night  of  which  we  have  been  the 
hoinble  historians,  was  not  devoted  to 
man  IMrity,  or  to  kwloM  ontraffe  and 
riot.    Enterpriiet  of  mat  pith  and 
moment  lont  a  grave  cnararter  to  it ; 
and  while  the  assembly.room  of  Clon- 
mel  oxhibitedy  in  its  gay  crowds^  the 
exuberant  joyouaneM  on  wbidi  no  ap- 
prehension for  the  morrow  casts  a 
•hade — in  its  vicinity,  there  were  met 
together,  iu  i»ecret  council,  men  of  no 
mean  ordar»  deliberating  over  nur- 
pose5  and  plans,  which  had  for  tlieir 
objt-(  t  t(»  disturl),  and  indeed  to  over- 
throw, the  estAblished  government, 
and  ntterlj  to  domoliih  tbe  existing 
stmctore  of  socie^. 

The  chamber  they  sat  in  was  of 
»mall  ilimen»ions,but  was  well  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  persons  studious 
of  privacy.    It  was  a  library,  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  house  situated  in  the 
Irish-town  of    Clonmel,  adjacent  to 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Beliind 
the  house,  a  garden,  upon  whioh  tbe 
IBwary  looked  out  from  its  one  win- 
dow, and  with  which  it  communicated 
by  a  secret  stair,  sloped  down  to  the 
river.    It  wae  reoaooablT  well  leeored 
OB  each  side  by  high  walls  agunst  tbe 
enterprises  of  impertinent  curiosity  ; 
and  on  the  river-side,  a  double  hedge, 
Uirougb  which  hahUt^  eonld  Und  an 
CBtraoea^  oompleted  the  character  of 
secloiioo  giveo  to  the  littio  enclosnrc. 
The  boose  was  the  residence  of  a 
\ois.  XXIV^— No.  140. 


Roman  Catholic  priast*  tbe  Ber.  BIb* 

lachi  Heifernan. 
But  although  tbe  bome  was  hoBp 

Mr.  Heifernan  was  nut  of  the  party. 
He  had  administered  the  hospitalities 
of  his  table,  had  shared  in  a  very  spxu-- 
ing  use  of  that  which  "  uaketh  glad 
tbe  heart  of  man,**  and  then  left  hia 
g-ufsts  iVeo  to  prosecute  their  delibera- 
tions in  the  solitude  and  security  of 
the  inner  chajuber.  The  party  con- 
•iited  of  flre  persons— three  Koman 
Catholic  bisbop8»  an  Irish  gentle- 
man,  acting  as  an  envoy  on  the  part 
of  the  house  of  Stuart*  and  another 
Irisfanant  a  priest,  who  bad  been 
recently  eroked  from  the  soUtnde  of  La 
Trappe,  and  sent  to  Ireland  on  a  mission 
directed  by  the  French  government. 

The  b^  envoy  was  the  Count  Dillon 
O'Moore^  one  of  the  most  faithful 
retainers  of  the  exiled  royal  family. 
He  had  been  concerned  in  most  of  the 
enterprises  to  restore  them  to  tbe 
throne^  and  neither  disMto*,  nor  dis- 
appointment, nor  neglectt  nor  the  evil 
days  on  which  the  hoiute  of  Stuart 
had  fallen,  abated  the  ardour  with 
whieh  be  still  gave  himself  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  all  but  hopeless 
oaose.  The  object  of  the  mission 
whicfa  be  had  now  completed,  was  to  as- 
certain tbe  amount  of  the  Ibrce  wM^ 
could  be  summoned  around  their 
standard,  if  it  were  lifted  in  Ireland. 

His  associate  in  tbe  missaou,  (if  such 
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a  BUM  eonld  be  givtii  to  one  whose 
greet  6raty  it  was  to  aet  as  a  dieek,  if 

not  a  spy,  upon  liim,)  was  one  of  those 
extraordinary  persons  whose  lives  and 
achievements  render  their  character 
and  being  a  mysterj.  Endowed  with 
ualifications,  mental  and  bodily,  which 
tted  him,  one  would  say,  for  a  pro- 
minent and  commaoding  place  in  the 
politioal  moteoieotSy  net  oalj  of  his 
country,  but  of  Eoropet  Francis  de 
Buivh  lived,  so  far  as  a  notice  of  him 
in  lustory  could  be  looked  for,  a  name* 
lass  and  nneventAil  life,  and  died  with- 
out  ftine.  In  the  archives  of  La 
Trappe,  where  he  had  imprisoned 
himself  in  early  life,  there  might  per- 
haps be  found  some  records  of  the 
imgolarities  and  ezoesies  from  which 
he  made  his  escape  to  the  cell,  and  of 
the  penances  in  which  he  strove  to 
make  atonement  for  them.  In  the  diary 
of  some  French  minister,  perhaps  the 
Cardinal  de  Tencin,  or  possibly,  in  that 
of  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  there 
might  have  been  some  memento  of  the 
aarriees  whioh  he  was  called  back  to 
luOMB  Uh  to  disdiai^  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
of  the  obligations  thus  contracted ; 
bat  np  great  resalts»  risibly  affectiDg 
the  nrtnnes  of  any  nation  or  eanse, 
commended  his  name  to  history:  and, 
accordingly,  when  he  disappeared  from 
life,  his  memorial  seemed  to  perish  with 
Ubb.  Of  sodi  men,  one  is  disposed 
to  ask — for  what  purpose  thej  were 
sent  into  the  world  ?  What  was  their 
appointed  mission  ?  W  hy  gifts  so  un- 
anal  were  bestowed  on  agonts  whose 
waj  of  life  seems  to  have  besn  so 
common-place  and  obscure?  Why  pro^ 
mise  and  performance  are  set  so  in 
contrast  and  contradiction?  Here- 
aAar  we  asaj  be  able  to  answer  such 
qiiestions  as  these  :  we  may  be  taucrht 
how  momentous  may  be  the  effects, 
for  good  or  evil,  of  agents  all  unno- 
ticed and  vnrsoiembered,  except  in 
their  influence  on  individuals  or  soci- 
eties ;  and  wf  may  he  also  taught  to 
know,  that  gifts  and  qualities,  which 
have  not  their  Ibll  honour  and  ao- 
hnowledgments  here  in  earth,  may 
hare  their  discipline  hero,  and  may  be 
Wdergoing  a  preparation  in  this  pre* 
nainary  state  of  oeing,  for  the  sphere 
in  which  they  are  to  be  gloriously  ex* 
trciscd  hereafter. 

.The  extraordinary  man  who  h 
•Uggested  these  reflections  was  in  st 


tore,  shape,  and  gesture,  "  proudly 
eminent ;'  the  concentrated  fire  of  an 
energetic  will  plainly  visihle  in  his 
bearing  and  aspect,  and  his  lofty  and 
vigorous  form,  all  fleshless  as  it  was, 
euiibiting  the  force  which  such  a  will 
might  properly  use  as  its  agent  and 
minister.  Long  continued  maceration 
bad  produced  the  natural  effect  upon 
Us  outward  man,  but  had  left  the 
inner  unsubdued.  The  innate  haugh- 
tiness of  his  spirit,  perhaps,  was  the 
more  markedlv  conspicuous  because 
of  ^  air  or  mortification  through 
which  it  made  itself  visible,  as,  in  toe 
pale  and  wasted  visage,  the  bold  out- 
lines, which  could  not  be  reduced, 
appeared  still  grander  and  more  com- 
manding. His  hair,  where  the  tonsure 
had  left  any  on  his  stately  head,  was 
of  an  iron  grey  ;  but  thick  black  eye- 
brows, and  the  ardent  orbs  they 
shaded,  seemed  to  testily  tiuit  old  age 
was  not  chargeable  with  the  ravages 
which  had  been  wrought  in  either  nis 
face  or  figure. 

While  yet  in  the  fnll  pride  of  youth, 
De  Burgh  appeared  to  have  taken 
leave  of  life,  with  all  its  interests  and 
vanities.  Rumour  said  that  his  early 
excesses  transcended  the  limits  within 
which  the  exuberance  of  youth  is  in- 
dulged with  connivance  or  pardon  f 
and  that  the  gloomy  shades  of  La 
Trappe  afforded  him  not  only  an  edify- 
ing retreat,  but  also  a  necessary  asylum. 
He  was  not,  however,  forgotten  in  his 
living  tomb;  there  were  remembrances 
at  the  court  of  France,  through  which, 
if  be  did  not  oontinue  to  Uve^  he  was 
recalled  to  Bib  when  the  services  of 
such  a  man  were  needed  ;  and  it  was 
no  mean  acknowledgment  of  his  me- 
rits, that  La  Marqiuse  de  Pompadour, 
through  her  subtle  and  accomplished 
agents,  traced  him  to  his  retirement, 
brought  him  forth  from  his  deep  se- 
el usiun,  and  employed  him  as  a  con- 
fidential agent  on  the  very  ddicate 
mission  in  which  he  was  now  eugaged 
— a  nii.ssinn  in  which  he  was  apparently 
oneof  the  Jacobite  agents,  while  he  wa.s 
really  an  observer  of  the  proceedings 
of  these  emissaries,  and  was  looked  to 
at  the  court  of  France  as  one  who 
should  confirm,  or  correct,  or  contra- 
dict their  representations* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  a  fact,  now 
very  generally  known,  that  the  court  of 
France  had  been  brought  to  look  upon 
the  cause  of  the  Stuart  family  only  as 
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a  part  of  the  materiel  which  might  be 
found  usefal  in  its  own  contests  with 
Ei^land.  The  hope  of  placing  James 
III.  on  the  British  throne  had  Mcorae 
faint  ;  hut  the  name  of  James  might 
still  have  power  to  excite  disturbance 
or  disaflfbctioii  ainoiMr  the  British  peo* 
nle.  It  was  stronj^y  urged,  that  in 
Ireland  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
exiled  house  was  ardent  and  devoted. 
Repreeentations  to  tliis  eflbet  were 
made  frequently,  and  were  avooelied 
by  names  of  high  authority  ;  and,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  not  difficult  to  show 
that  the  yoke  of  British  rule  was  im- 
patisiitly  lx>me  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  in  Ireland,  it  was  not  very 
unreasonable  to  ascribe  to  a  zeal  for 
the  Stuart  uarae  ttie  disaffection  mani- 
ftst  towards  the  bouse  of  Bnmswiclt. 
The  acute  mind  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour discerned  a  difference ;  and 
while  she  saw  the  advantage  which 
France  might  derive  from  Irish  dis- 
content, she  thought  it  at  least  qaee- 
tionable  whether  it  might  not  be  pro- 
vident to  disembarrass  the  enterprise 
bj  whidft  this  advantage  was  to  be 
attainedy  of  all  direct  and  necessary 
connection  with  a  cause  which  had 
certainly  become  unpopular  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  was  possibly  not  less 
maoceptabie  in  other  parts  of  the 
British  empire.  Upon  a  mission  to 
assist  her  in  determining  this  impor- 
tant question,  Francis  de  Burgb,  once 
a  priest  of  repotalion  in  Paris— .more 
recentty  an  eannplary  recluse  in  La 
Trappe — was  now,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  past,  in  Ireland. 

He  was  OMt  by  three  Roman  Ga- 
tholie  Usbopa*  who  assisted  at  this 
little  council  on  behalf  of  their  bre- 
thren and  themselves.  They  had  been 
rused  to  the  episcopal  office  by  desire 
of  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  (who 
was  recognized  at  the  court  of  Rome 
as  king  of  Great  Ri  italn  and  Ireland,) 
and  had  accepted  the  charge  confided 
to  thest  with  a  ftdl  knowledge  of  its 
attendant  privations,  and  ansiette^t 
and  perils. 

History  does  not  recite  many  in- 
stanees,  if  it  have  even  one,  of  such  a 

Bserett  •»  lon^  k^P^  ^  ^^^^ 

appointment  of  Roman  Catholicbishops 
in  Ireland.    From  the  day  when  the 


exiled  house  of  Stuart  was  recognized 
at  Rome,  as  the  family  in  which  lav  . 
the  rigfatfbl  sovereignty  of  England^ 
it  exercised  the  right  of  patronage  in 
the  Irish  branch  of  the  Roman  chtirch. 
Such  a  right  must  have  been  under- 
stood very  generally  within  the  Cborcb 
of  Rome ;  and  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years — until,  indeed,  it  had  ceased 
to  be  exercised — the  secret  was  never 
divulged.  In  every  dioeese  In  Irelandt 
the  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
had  a  rival — a  rival,  not  only  in  mat- 
ters of  religion — but  also  a  rival,  who, 
as  the  chosen  agent  of  the  Pretender 
to  the  British  crown,  was,  fat  all  like- 
lihood, (indeed,  until  the  year  1765,* 
it  would  be  no  slander  to  say,  was 
certainly,)  a  political,  as  well  as  a  sec- 
tarian antagonist.  As  we  can  now 
look  upon  such  a  state  of  affiurs, 
shown  by  the  lights  which  have  since 
been  thrown  upon  them,  they  may 
wdl  seem  to  explain  many  anomalies 
in  the  state  of  Ireland.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  see  preferments  bestowed  in 
the  Established  Church,  in  most  in- 
stances in  which  they  were  not  given 
fw  worse  reasons,  upon  no  other 
ground  than  as  they  served  to  strengthen 
the  English  interest.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  them  bestowed  by  one, 
whose  great  object  it  mnst  have  been 
to  prevent  that  interest  from  becoming 
strong.  An  English  party  was  to  be 
kept  in  humour,  bv  occupying  hig^ 
places  in  the  Establubed  Cborch— an 
Irish  party  was  to  be  strengthened  and 
kept  m  order,  by  high  places  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  If  it  be  fair  to 
judge  of  the  merits  wUch  recom- 
mended  bishops  to  the  house  of  Stuart* 
by  the  frank  avowals  of  tho^e  who 
directed  the  patronage  of  the  Church 
of  England  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  selected  thehr  nominees,  there  i* 
indisputable  reason  to  conclude  that 
political  s(M'vieos  were,  on  both  sidefl, 
the  services  principally  expected. 

Snch  was,  indeed,  the  government 
of  the  two  chorches  in  Ireland  for  the 
space  of  a  century  after  the  aocession 
of  William  III — one  profaned  to  the 

Klitical  purposes  of  an  English  party— 
»  other  to  the  necessities  and  enter- 
prises of  exiled  jtretendents  to  the 
British  throne.    It  is  true,  that  it  was 


•  It  was  about  this  time  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  con«;ented  to  take  an  oath 
of  aUsgfence  of  snob  a  character  as  seoned  satisfaotory  to  the  government.— JSo. 
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fomd  eompatiUe  with  the  intarcsts  od 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  others  to 

confer  station,  in  some  instances,  on 
men  whoso  personal  merits  did  honour 
to  the  judgment  wbieh  seleeted  them. 
The  Etfeabliahed  Church  in  Ireland 
numbers  many  worthies  in  her  lists  of 
bishops  and  curates  during  the  eigh- 
teentik  centurr ;  but  they  do  not  hide 
tiie  admowle^^fed  principle  on  which 
favour  waA  bestowed.  The  Church  of 
Rome  also  can  boast  of  reckoning, 
during  the  same  period»  many  able, 
nuuiy  immi  men,  but  probably  not  one 
who,  while  there  was  the  faintest  glim- 
mering of  hope  for  the  Stuart  cause, 
was  not  a  Jacobite ;  aod  probably,  at 
no  period,  one  who  wae  not  at  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain  the  Irish  party, 
as  the  most  loyal  of  his  rivals  could  be 
to  uohold  the  interests  of  England. 

Tne  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
who  influenced  the  destinies  of  Ire- 
land during  the  last  century,  have 
not  been  faithfullv  described.  There 
were  among  them  the  vulgar,  the  rude, 
the  lliHerate»  as  well  as  the  educated 
and  accomplished  ;  but  they  were  ge- 
nerally well  adapted  to  the  work  as- 
signed to  them.  The  coarse,  the  hi- 
gotted,  the  ignorant*  had  their  appro- 
priate spheres  of  action  ;  and  they 
were  trained  to  discharge  with  effect 
the  duties  of  their  especial  vocation. 
Theur  natural  sagacity  was  sharpened 
hy  exercise,  and  goiM  by  precepts  of 
what  might  be  termed  traditionary 
wisdom.  Above  all  things,  they  were 
taught  and  reauired  to  be  discreet ;  and 
when  they  had  aequired  the  habit  of 
prudence— which  was  vei7  justly  set 
ugh  among  their  cardinal  virtues — the 
very  coarseness  of  their  natures  ren- 
dered them  more  aenriceable  hi  the 
society  in  which  they  were  appointed 
to  live,  than  great  abilities  and  much 
knowledge  would  baTC  enabled  men  to 
bet  whose  tastes  unfitted  them  for  the 
free  intercourse  in  which  multitodes 
become  understood  and  governed. 

But  while  a  large  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests  was  thus  composed, 
their  body  could  name  many,  who 
would  not  be  out  of  place,  and  who, 
indeed,  were  not  out  of  place,  in  what 
might  be  termed  the  best  society  in 
Enn^  Scholars  and  courtiers  could 
bo  found  amongst  themj  and  there 
were  not  a  few  instances  in  which  it 
was  difficult  to  imagine  any  but  a  ge- 
nerous reason,  for  Mr  oonsentiiv  to 


hide  the  high  qualities  which  adorned 

them,  in  such  a  ministry  as  was  as- 
signed them  in  Ireland,  and  to  turn 
aside  from  the  succebses  that  allured 
them  elsewhere.  Men  who  had  at- 
tained high  distinction  abroad — whose 
habits  and  tastes  had  been  formed  in, 
aod  for*  continental  .societies— returned 
to  the  self-denying  mioitlration  as- 
signed them  in  their  own  country,  and, 
uiiIpss  hofx;  of  a  revolution  cheered 
them,  with  no  imaginable  object  of 
personal  ambition.  Here,  certainly, 
was  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
patronage  of  the  actual  and  the  would- 
be  sovereign.  The  invitations  of  the 
former  were  such  as  men  usually  hold 
to  be  denraUe-^th^  were  tnvitationa 
to  accept  increase  of  honour  and  emo- 
lument, in  a  career  which  had  been 
already  chosen :  the  invitations  of  the 
other  were  often  such  as  to  inrolTo 
loss  of  d^^ty,  emolument,  ease,  com- 
fort, and  to  require  of  tliose  who  em- 
braced them,  that  they  should  enter 
into  a  new  career,  beset  with  dangers 
and  diflftculties*  such  as  were  little 
likely  to  advance  their  personal  inte- 
rests, and  were  certain  to  task,  to  the 
utmost,  their  strength  and  courage. 

But»  if  there  was  generosity  in  the 
apirit  with  which  they  engaged  in  tbb 
career,  the  spirit  with  which  some 
sustained  themselves  in  it  was  of  a 
more  ignoble  ordhr.  Aflbcting  loyalty 
to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  when,  in 
all  probability,  they  had  pledged  alle- 
giance to,  as  they  accepted  patronage 
from,  the  rival  bouse  of  Stuart;  enter- 
ing* i4>parently»  into  all  measures  for 
ensuring  peace  in  Ireland,  whilst  they 
secretly  abetted  practices  designed  to 
keep  alive  disaffection  and  disorder— 
they  could  keep  the  tenor  of  their 
tortuous  way  securely,  only  by  con- 
stant habits  of  dissimulation — they 
could  labour  in  the  vocation  assigned 
to  them*  only  by  inculcating,  clandes- 
tinely and  treacherously,  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  whom  they  took  chaive,  prin- 
ciples which  they  disavowed  for  them- 
selves, and  thus  exposing  them  to 
dangers,  which  they  themMlvee  eare- 
fully  avoided.  In  short,  if  it  demanded 
a  spirit  of  generosity  to  become,  as 
they  did,  conspirators  against  the  go- 
?emment  under  whidi  they  appeared 
to  live— the  necessities  of  their  condi- 
tion constrained  them  to  practice  the 
vices  of  conspirators*  and  to  be  sullied 
by  them. 
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the  MTty  MMDibled  in  Mr. 

I's  libra 


Of 

Heffernan*?  library,  the  highest  in  rank 
was  Dr.  (jardiner,*  entitled  by  his 

own  chorch  archbishop  of  .  He 

was  MMMfbing  of  a  Mnohr,  and  mora 
of  a  gentleman ;  eoonected  with  a 
family  of  ancient  respectshility,  and 
not  destitute  of  the  high  spirit  which 
klookad  tor  in  men  who  art  laid  to 
ba  4^  wMt  blood,  and  in  whom  ft>el« 
ings  and  principles  of  honour  aiW 
thought  to  be  an  inheritance. 

It  was  a  day  of  fete  and  expectancy 
at  Rome,  when  James  III.,  as  he  was 
styled,  confidefl  his  cause  in  Ireland 
to  the  p.itron.igf  of  such  a  man  ;  and 
it  was  thought  that  his  abilities  and 
bis  nauM  wo«1d  spaadily  be  prodaetiva 
of  great  results.  Thaw  aipaetadons 
were  disappointed.  The  new  arch- 
bishop  had  not  been  many  months 
inrtaUed  in  bb  office,  bofbra  ba  saw 
ttat  they  most  bo  sow  He  was  too 
clear-sigh tofl,  not  yery  speedily  to  dis- 
cern, that  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people 
wara  indifferent  to  the  Jacobite  cause~- 
that,  however  ready  they  wera  for 
revolt  from  the  family  on  the  throne, 
the  **  de  farto"  sovereigri — their  hearts 
were  not  warm  in  the  cause  of  him, 
who  was  styled  tha  Unw  ^de  jure^ 
He  was  not,  however,  of  a  character 
to  make  his  discoveries  known.  Those 
who  communicate  disagreeable  intelli- 
gcBoa»  and  who  do  nolsbrinlt  tnm 
aaasing  Asappointraent»  ara  men  of  a 
sterner  stamp.  The  archbishop  had 
coura^  enough  to  encounter  danger-^ 
whan  ni  danger,  had  presanoa  of  flnndf 
such  as  the  emergency  demanded—* 
but  he  had  not  the  resolution  neces- 
sary for  declaring  that  the  expectations 
he  bad  encouraged  were  delusive.  And 
therefore,  he  was  too  oAni  aompro- 
mised  by  inferior  men — was  too  often 
an  agent  for  those,  whose  purposes  he 
should  have  governed — and  thus  it  fre- 
^MOtly  happened  that  bis  nanftid  ra* 
sowroBSf  and  his  influence,  and  his  cou- 
ntga,  were  employed  in  schemes  to 
astricata  hu  chorch  and  his  party  in 
Iralaaid  from  Afllealtifs  into  wnidi 
persons  whom  he  ot^ht  to  have  coU' 
troUedv  bad  iiMoasifwratalj  plungad 
tiiero. 

Naar  Um  was  seated  a  man  ad- 
vanaad  io  jmn,  hot  of  that  spedas  of 


appeanmea  which  saans  to  bava  an 

appropriate  graca  for  evtry  stage  of 
existence.  He  had  been  eminently 
handsome  in  youth*  and  in  his  old  age 
retained  mneb  of  tha  baaii^  for  which 
he  was  once  dislingoishea.  He  did 
not  affect  to  dispuise  the  marks  of  time 
upon  his  periion  or  visage.  His  tall 
figure  was  a  littla»  and  not  nngraoa- 
mOj,  bowed,  and  tbasilver  hair  which, 
ieaving  the  upper  part  of  his  head 
perfectly  smooth,  and  of  a  milky  white- 
ness,  fell  in  welUordered  profusion  on 
bis  sboitldeniy  was,  perhaps,  littia  Icsa 
ornamental  than  when  the  locks  were 
brown  and  clustering  in  his  comely 
youth.  This  was  Dr.  Browne,  the  Ro- 
man Catholie  bishop  of  ,  wbowaa 

said  to  liaTa  roada  arrangaments  for  a 
Jacobite  insurrection  when  he  was  in 
the  viffoor  of  his  manhood,  and  who» 
when  tt  bad  aibalad  fai  snioka»  eon  tfanisd 
to  live  suspected,  and  yet  almost  ca- 
ressed by  the  gentry — Protestant  as 
well  as  Roman  Catholic — of  his  neigh- 
l>ourhood.  He  had  been  at  the  court 
of  tha  Regent  Orleans  In  his  early 
youth,  and  had  caught  something  of  the 
epicurism  and  much  of  the  graces  of 
the  society  in  which  he  had  then  an 
opportunity  of  liTiag.  Ha  bad  the 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  which 
agents  in  a  great  enterprise  require ; 
but  had  not  the  sagacity  or  compreben- 
siTenass  of  intaOaet  m  wbieb  great  an* 
terprises  are  Jodidoosly  planned. 

Opposite  him  was  seated  Dr.  Man- 
nii^,  bishop  of  ■  ■  ■,  a  man  who,  under 
an  unpretending  exterior,  andmannara 
that  might  ba  tormed  ooloorleaSf  con- 
cealed the  treasures  of  a  command- 
ing intellect,  and  of  a  heart  which,  left 
free  to  its  own  impulses,  would  hava 
prorad  itself  ganarous  and  humane. 
Seams  and  spots  wrought  thickly  into 
his  visage  by  small-pox,  gave  an  ex- 
pression of  coarseness  to  bis  counte* 
naaoa,  although  tha  foatniaa  wara 
^ood,  and  the  colour  not  florid ;  but 
in  the  eyes  and  in  the  lofty  forehead 
there  was  a  character  of  thoughtfiilness 
and  power  amomting  to  dignity.  Ha 
was  of  tba  stamp  of  thoaa  from  whom 
meaner  men  take  aovrage,  and  bolder 
men  are  willing  to  learn  caution. 

Count  O'Moora  had  finished  ratfd- 
iag  a  statement  of  tba  atrangtb  upon 


*  For  obviofM  reasons,  the  editor  has  thought  it  advisable  to  disguise  the  names 
afthtacfliarfuClea  who  took  part  to  tMsM 
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which  reliance  might  be  placed  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country.    A  new 
character  had  been  imparted  to  the  Ja- 
cobite societies — at  least  in  their  exter- 
nal aspect — by  the  terms  of  the  enpage- 
inent  to  be  henceforth  taken  uu  the 
admisnoD  of  each  new  member.  The 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  house  of 
f^tuart,  wbieb  bad  been  previously  ad- 
mi^i:^tered,  was  discontinued*  and  in  its 
place  a  declaration  was  substituted 
eqaallv  effective  with  the  former  test 
for  all  purposes  of  combination  or 
treason,  and  free  from  its  attendant 
inconveniences  and  dangers.    For  this 
great  and  most  benefidd  alteration  the 
cause  of  insurrection  in  Ireland  was 
indebted  to  the  master-spirit,  Fran- 
cis  de  Burgh : — "  Your  test,"  said  he, 
"  is  too  perspicuous  and  too  communi- 
cative.   Let  the  masses  enrolled  as 
your  army  have  a  mystery  instead  of  a 
fecret.    They  will  be  equally  content 
with  it.    It  will  havcf  indeed,  a  mure 
powerful  effect  upon  thdr  minds.  If 
disobveredf  it  will  tell  less.    They  who 
have  taken  it,  too,  can  tell  less  to  the 
officials  of  the  elector." 

Bound  by  the  new  engagcmenti 
many  societies  had  been  formed  in 
Ulster,  as  well  as  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tbolic  provinces;  and  arrangements 
made  fur  moving  disturbance  there,  by 
secret  springs,  whenever  it  became  ex- 
pedient that  the  north  of  Ireland 
should  be  convulsed.  In  Leinstcr,  the 
number  of  persons  sworn  to  their 
cause  amounted  to  eleven  thousand; 
in  Munstery  to  fiflteen,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  were  armed.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaugbt  it  had  not  been 
thought  advisable  to  organise  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  it  was  certain  that  the  cause 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  would  be  em- 
brnrcd,  whenever  its  cbamploiis  took 
the  fu  111,  by  the  whole  Roman  Catho- 
lic population. 

when  the  reading  of  this  report 
was  ended,  De  Burgh  asked,  wbetlur 
It  could  be  sati>f;ictorily  known  what 
numbers  throughout  uU  Ireland  were 
actually  ready«  if  called  on,  to  take  the 
field? 

«'  Yes — with  the  exception  of  Con- 
naught — there  would  be  forty  thou- 
sand men:  with  Connaught— where, 
however,  the  system  of  arming  has  not 


been  carried  into  -effect — not  less  than 
nxty  thousand.** 
«  And  the  military  strength?" 

"  Not  more  than  twenty  thousand 
but  this  would  be,  no  donltt,  increased, 
in  the  event  of  any  disturbance  of  mo- 
ment.* 

*'  What  dd  would  be  neooisary  firom 

France  ?" 

"With  the  six  household  regiments,* 
such  French  officers  as  wotUd  gladly 
volunteer  in  the  cause*  a  park  ox  artil- 
lery of  twenty  guns,  and  a  supply  of 
arms,  with  a  very  little  money  (for  we 
should  soon  put  the  landlords  and 
graziers  under  contribution^  we  eonld 
undertake  the  movwnent  here,  and 
prnniisr,  on  good  ground^  that  it 
should  be  successful." 

"  In  the  event  of  France  accedutt 
to  these  views,  whwe  should  the  land> 
ing  be  effected  ?" 

*♦  If  possible,  in  Gahvay  ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  choose  a  port.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  referenoe 
to  this  difficulty.  Wherever  your  ves- 
sels toucb  our  coast,  they  shall  find 
friends  ready  to  receive  them." 

"  It  has  been  reported  iu  Parb,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  parts 
of  Ireland  are  those  most  submissive 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover's  govern- 
ment." 

<*Yes9  I  believe  so.    It  has  been 

our  especial  care  that  there  shall  be 
little  disorder  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  shore.  Our  friends  there 
are  staunch,  and  the  patience  with 
which  they  wait  for  the  hour  to  act 
is  not  the  worst  proof  of  tbeur  resolu* 
tion." 

**  All  this  seems  fair  and  promising, 
but  it  will  not  satisfy  France.  ManT 
reasons  may  discouragn  the  Fk«non 

government  from  such  an  enterprise 
as  re^toring  Jamej>,  and  invading  Ire- 
land, as  a  means  of  bringing  about 
such  a  consummation.  An  assured 
nrospect  of  brilliant  success  would 
nave  the  effect  which  it  has  ever  bad 
upon  a  mercurial  race  ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  your  promises 
will  be  regarded  as  opening  such  a 
prospect.  Has  it  been  deliberated  and 
determined  whether  you  must  neces- 
sarily wait  for  an  invasion-i-whether 
the  righteous  standard  m%ht  not  be 


*  Of  the  Irish  hrigad«.—£n. 
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raised*  without  waiting  for  any  cham- 
pions but  those  whom  zeal  for  the 
rojal  cause  would  summon  around  it 
here  If  there  were  forty  thousand 
m-'n,  even  inditferently  armed,  and 
impt  rfectly  officered,  who  held  out 
against  the  elector's  power  onlj  for 
three  months — there  would  he  a  case 
estabri>ho(l  for  French  enterprise  and 
succour,  such  as  couid  not  be  gain- 
■vred*  What  say  you,  pntlemen? — 
what  say  jw,  archbishop^  to  my 
scheme  ?" 

The  archbishop  was  silent.  At  one 
momeiit  he  seemed  about  to  speak ; 
but  betrayed  his  irresolution  by  a  sod- 
den pause,  and  by  a  slight  chaneo  of 
colour.  At  length  he  said — **  1  would 
derire  the  opimons  of  my  brothers. 
My  Lord  or        ,  or  you  my  good 

brother  ,  you  know  both  Franco 

and  Ireland — what  think  you  of  this 
bold  proposal?" 

'*  I  pr^se  and  weloome  ttt**  acclaimed 
Dr.  Browne — **  old  as  I  am  and  fee- 
ble—  I  welcome  it.  lr«  land  ought  to 
take  a  lead.  Let  her  be  iielped  when 
diAcuIties  grow—when  England  calls 
in,  a-s  she  must,  her  foreign  auxiliaries; 
but  let  the  first  blow  be  ours,  and  the 
banner  of  our  rightful  sovereign  first 
be  Kfted  by  an  Irish  arm.** 

"  And  you,  ray  Lord  of  ,"  said 

De  Bargh,  after  a  hasty  nod  and  smile 
to  the  adventurous  old  man  "  what 
is  your  judgment?** 

**  More  cantions-.leBS  generous,  per> 
haps,  than  my  right  rev.  brother's. 
We  are  not  (jiialified  to  take  the  lead 
in  such  a  conflict  0:3  would  follow. 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  would  be 
almost  to  a  man  against  us — almost 
without  exception  all  .ire  dovot»  d  to 
the  reigning  family — principle  binds 
manT — their  interests  more.  They 
would  all  be  agunst  as ;  and  all,  armed 
and  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  would 
be  soldiers  before  we  could  be  ready 
to  %bt  «  disorderly  battle.  Bethink 
TOO*  what  will  be  done  if  Insurrection 
break  out  here  ?  England  will  at  once 
tend  out  fleets  to  intercept  succour 
from  France.  The  Irbh  government 
win  give  the  word  to  execute  the  laws 
sgainst  us  in  all  their  severity.  You, 
my  L<»rd   ,  my  right  rev.  bro- 
ther, my  unworthy  self,  will  be  iiu- 
prisoDed  or  transported;  the  clergy 
will  share  our  fate  ;  Catholic  gentle- 
men will  be  seized  and  held  as  host- 
ages s  and  our  poor  people— without 


advisers — without  heads— without  nro- 
teetors — ^will  be  exposed  to  all  thefhry 

of  a  pampered  soldiery,  who  know  no 
virtue  but  courage — no  God  but  their 
passions ;  and  to  the  perhaps  baser 
cruelties  of  volunteers,  who  will  pre- 
sently come  into  action,  and  will  begin 
by  avenging  all  the  outrages  that  have 
been  j)er[H't rated  against  Protestants, 
no  matter  who  were  their  authors,  or 
what  the  provoeatiooy  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  No,  no.  Let  US  have 
no  insurrection  here,  until  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men,  well  equipped,  con- 
stitutes the  central  strength  of  it.** 

For  a  moment  after  this  speech  was 
ended,  the  party  was  silent.  The 
Count  O'Moore  took  upon  him  to  re> 
ply.  He  said— 

**  It  may  not  be  denied  that  the  evils 
and  dangers  your  lordship  speaks  of 
are  such  as  should  not  be  despised  ; 
but  are  they  inevitable  ?  Have  we  not 
power  to  inflict  them  on  our  enemies 
as  well  as  to  endure  them  ?  War  is  a 
game  at  which  two  can  play.  We  can 
luake  sure  of  having  the  first  move— 
'Dimi^am  jfocti/  my  Lord  Ardi- 
bishop.  A  bold  stroke  may  decide  our 
enterprise.  VVhy  should  we  suffer  our 
friends  to  be  seized  ?  Why  should  we 
snflbr  the  hostages  to  be  taken  from 

among  ourselves  ?  Woold  it  be  a 
matter  of  difficultv  to  carrv  off  the 
usurper  of  your  throne,  my  Lord 
Archbishop,  and  place  him  in  durance 
out  of  whieh  he  shaU  nerer  escape 
without  our  perniission^  *  They  wdl 
execute  their  laws  !'  Shall  ours  remain 
a  dead  letter  ?  There  is,  you  tell  us,  a 
letter  that  killeth.  Our  laws  are 
written  in  it.  If  wo  begin  by  puttinff 
them  in  force,  1  warrant  you,  my  lord, 
the  elector's  laws  will  come  tardy  and 
crippled  into  the  race  against  thera.'* 

"  Hut  what,'*  interposed  the  arch* 
bishop,  ♦*  proj)osc  you  to  do?  If  you 
call  out  the  king's  friends  to  the  fields 
what  will  you  do  next  ?  How  will  yon 
maintain  them? — upon  what  enter- 
prises  will  you  employ  them  ?" 

**  Circumstances  and  events  will  di- 
rect what  we  are  to  do.  For  subsis- 
tence, we  shonld  lay  towns  and  villages 
under  contribution.  For  security,  we 
should  seize  on  leading  persons,  and 
use  them  us  hostages.  Our  first  en- 
terprises  should  be  to  deliver  fiwt 
friends  out  of  prison,  and  to  disarm 
the  military  throughout  the  garrison 
towns." 
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"All  your  plans  wotdd  fail,"  in. 

terrupted  Manning  !»tfrnly.  "  Make 
hostapres  of  the  gentry  I  Their  ransom 
wuuld  be  our  ruin.  Have  jou  thought 
npon  what  a  spirit  tbc^  are  of— their 
unyielding  determination?  It  is  mj 
fixed  belief,  that  if  von  could  seize 
upon  that  person  you  have  named,  the 
usurper  of  thiA  archiepiscopal  see,  indo> 
lent  and  unwarlikc  as  he  seems,  he 
would  liimself,  if  he  could  advise  the 
courf  «»r  castle,  discountenance  the 
thought  of  ransom,  and  die  aprisoner* 
rather  than  see  his  government^  as  be 
would  call  itf  disgraced  for  him.  Yoa 
would  levy  contributions  !  How  long 
could  they  be  yielded  to  you  ?  Before 
we  enter  upon  the  war,  we  must  count 
the  eost»  and  we  must  prepare  it  too*  I 
tell  you,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  our 
party  exists  at  this  moment  only  by  the 
supineness,  or  perhaps  the  contiicance, 
of  the  tiSQrping  government.  It  is  in 
their  power  to  leave  us  without  iHendi 
or  followers.  Tt  is  in  their  power,  if 
they  please  to  put  it  forth,  to  crush 
our  friends,  followers>  and  cause.  It 
is  madness  to  provoke  them." 

*'  Am  I  to  understand  it  as  your 
lordship's  opinion,"  asked  Do  Rurgh — . 
'*  am  1  to  convey  it  as  sucii  to  the 
king— that  the  rojal  erase  is  hope- 
less ?•• 

"  Not  hopeless,  my  reverend  bro- 
ther, unless  it  be  made  so  by  a  prccipi> 
tate  rising.  Not  hopeless — ^if  I  thought 
it  so,  what  would  be  my  solace  for  dwel> 
ling  in  the  heaviness  and  horror  of  this 
miserable  land  ?  No !  On  the  contrary, 
the  cause  is  making  progress — the  num- 
hers,  the  spirit,  uie  ability  of  its  re> 
tainers  are  continuallY  on  the  increase. 
What  I  desire  is,  that  they  shall  be 
suffered  to  g^ow  and  strengthen.  All 
will  be  blighted  by  a  rash  and  unsuc- 
cessful rising." 

*'  Rut  to  wait,  to  wait,"  said  the 
archbishop.  '*  Is  it  not  the  part  of  the 
slothful  to  wait  for  chancer,  and  to 


forget  that  they  most  work  «iit  too- 

cess  for  themselves?" 

"  Do  not  accuse  me  of  any  indolent 
expectations.  I  would  have  our  party 
active  rad  energ^c— only  I  would 
have  them  work  in  safety  while  it  is 
permitted  so  to  do.  Listen,  my  lords 
and  gentlemen.  My  first  grand  object 
is  to  see  the  Catholics  of  this  eoontrv 
organised  into*  not  an  army»  (whieh 
occasion  may  bring  to;,'ethcr,  .ind  a 
disaster  orasuceess  may  scatter  again,) 
but  into  a  nation,  with  its  principIeSf 
its  interests,  its  institutions,  its  consti- 
tution, of  which  one  may  sav,  as  the 
eulogists  do  of  England — '  festo  per- 
petua.'  I  would  have  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  conatituted  into  a  nation  in 
every  respect  the  rival  and  antagonist 
of  England — a  nation  which  should 
have  its  laws,  weightier,  more  dreaded, 
more  observed,  than  those  of  the 
usurper — its  suetions  of  honour  and 
shame  more  venerated  than  the  titles 
and  the  disgraces  coveted  or  shunned 
by  the  elector's  subjects.  The  Catho- 
lic society  in  Ireland  is  taking  this  coa« 
nstenoe.*  Give  it  a  little  more  tine. 
You  shall  soon  find  that  every  gener- 
ous impulse,  every  movement  of  con- 
science, everv  shrinking  sensitiveness 
to  shame,  win  be  among  the  i^enctet 
on  which  Catholic  Ireland  can  reckoiiy 
and  that  nothing  shall  remzun  to  Eng. 
land  and  the  usurper,  in  the  Catholic 
mind,  except  fear  of  the  injurv  she  can 
do  in  person  or  property,  and  a  sober 
calculation  of  the  services  she  has  it  in 
her  power  to  render  those  who  serve 
her.  This  it  is  my  desire  to  see  accom- 
plished. Whenltwbroqgbttopass,for 
the  forty  thousand  who  would  now  take 
the  field,  you  may  set  down  ten  times  the 
number  ;  and  France  may  see  in  the 
condition  of  this  poor  country  reason 
for  her  interference,  if  any  foreign  in- 
ter ferenoe  shall  then  be  found  neoeS" 
sary— — " 


cHama  vis^teact  the  TowM-fooL. 

**  IMa  nua  la  wImn  mfeli  <bw  to  Imd.** 


The  bishop's  discourse  was  inter- 
rupted. A  loud  and  disorderly  tu- 
mult was  heird  at  the  back  gate  of 
their  host*l  mansion.    The  fall,  as  of  a 

body  thrown  rudely  down,  ended  it ; 
and  after  some  leaps  or  bounds  up  the 


stairs,  the  door  was  violently  flung 
open,  and  a  figure,  like  that  of  a  ma- 
niac eseaped  from  his  eelt,  drenched 
with  water  streaming  from  his  hair 
and  ragged  robe^  rushed  vrildly  into 
the  room. 
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•*One  iBMi  6mA  orer  tbe  bridge^** 

shrieked  he,  as  the  report  of  a  shot 
reached  their  ears.  "  One  man  dead — 
who  'ill  be  the  next  I  wonder  ?  Ah  I 
who's  tbe  fool  now?  Eh,  boy— . 
Where's  Father  HefTernan?" 

Hero,  Tracy,"  said  Mr.  Heffernan, 
entering  the  room — "  what's  the  mat- 
ter to-night?  What  have  jrou  been 
doioff  to  get  yourself  into  this  state  ?** 

''Ahorse,  Father  HeffBrDan,a  mangy 
horse.  I  swam  the  rirer,  too.  Who's 
the  fool,  I  wonder  ?  I  wonder  could 
joa,  or  any  of  ye»  do  sndi  a  thing? 
These  are  bishops,  are  they?  So 
Darby  told  me,  when  he  wanted  to 
keep  me  out.  Ought  I  to  go  on  my 
knees?  1  blieve  I  ought.  My  lord% 
I  go  down  on  ray  knees.  God  bless 
re  all  !  There,  ve  have  the  fool's 
blessing — ye  ll  have  luck  with  it." 

The  chittering  of  horses  could  now 
be  heard  in  Tarions  directions  through 
the  towik  Bells  were  ringing  as 
if  in  alarm.  Flourishes  of  the  trum- 
pet  coald  be  occasionally  heard,  and 
not  nnfirequently  the  report  of  fire, 
arms ;  and  through  all,  the  fool,stretflh- 
ing  him5c!f  to  the  height  of  his  impos- 
ing stature,  his  large  eyes  starting 
almost  from  their  sockets,  wonld 
cry— 

•«  Ho  !  ho !  Another  man  dead  over 
the  bridge.  Who's  the  fool  now  ?— • 
what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

«'Gto  you  asoertain»  llir.  Heffer- 
nan, what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this? — the  disturbance  in  the  town," 
said  tbe  archbishop,  "and  this  poor 
Muac'a  disorder  r 

**  I  have  sent,  my  lord,  a  trusty 
messenger  to  inquire.  I  must  see 
what  we  can  learn  from  this  poor 
creature.  Why,  Tracy,  you  seem  to 
be  a  great  man  to-night-.yoa  have 
set  the  whole  town  wild  as  yourself." 

"  To  be  sure  I  have  ;  but  1  wonder 
what  'ill  Denny  the  Dutchman  do  for 
hiskMsrt!  Ah»who*sthelbolnoir» 
Iweader?" 

••Tell  his  lordship  all  about  it," 
said  tbe  priest.  "  He  will  be  glad  to 
bsar.  Ton  dent  knowy**  added  he^ 
coaxii»ly, "  what  he  may  do  for  you." 

"  W  here's  his  wig  ?  Would  be  give 
it  to  roe?" 

•*  I  do  not  know  1iial»  but  about 
Denny  the  Dutchman." 
i  "  Ah,  who's  tbe  fool  now  ?  Oh, 
what  a  face  he  had  when  he  asked  me, 
*  Where's  tbe  horse  ?'  and  1  said,  *  I 


am  !*  Oh,  Denny,  how  did  Ton  like 
that  ?   But,  snrCf  it  was  Ardiy  Ryan 

did  it  all." 

*'  *  Jem,'  says  he  to  me,  <  do  you 
hear  that  fellow  crying  lobsters?.^ 
Where  do  yon  think  he  is  taliii^  his 

horse  ?* 

***lle  with  the  lobsters? — maybe 
to  the  guard-room,'  says  I.  '  I'll  go 
make  Ibols  of  the  sodtews.* 

"  '  No,'  says  be,  'It's  to  Denny  the 
Dutchman.' 

•<  •  Bad  luck  to  him  !'  says  I.  •  He 
offered  me  a  penny  this  morning,  and 
wlien  I  held  out  my  hand  for  it  rapped 
my  knuckles.  It's  I  that  would  rap 
his,  but  he  had  his  fellows  with  haf- 
berts  near  liim.  Bad  hiek  to  him  all 
the  same.' 

"  <  Well,'  says  Archy — don't  you 
know  Archy,  Father  Heffernan  ? — he 
that  goes  to  Corcoran's  school— 
•will  yon  let  Denny  get  tbe  lob- 
sters  ?' 

"  *  Who's  the  fool,  then  ?'  says  I.  '  I 
wonder  could  the  fellow  take  'em  to 
him,  if  I  just  went  and  ebolied  YAmT 

***Let  me  alone,'  says  Ardiy}— 
*  we'll  do  it  a  better  way.' 

"  So  he  says  to  Aurs.  Boubilly  at 
the  comer— 

**  *  Ma'am,  will  you  lend  me  a  loand 
af  yer  pattens,  af  you  plaisc  ?' 

**  Oh,  Archy  has  sech  a  nice  way 
with  him.    Well,  says  he— 

««Now,  Jeml* 

"  '  I  know,'  says  I.  *  I'll  Uke  the 
pattens,  and  flatten  his  head  till  the 
brains  Who's  the  fool.  Father 

Heffernan  ?* 

« <  No,'  says  he»  «bnt  111  teU  yon 
what  to  do.' 

**  And,  b^or,  I  laughed.  Ah ! 
who's  the  Ibol  now?  So  up  goes 
Archy,  and  he  cries  in  the  dark — 

**  *  Lobsters!'  says  he,  just  as  if  he 
w  ns  an  officer's  servant.  '  Lobsters  1' 
says  be. 

•••Here,  sir,*  saTS  the  nan,  and  up 

he  goes,  and  I  steals  after  him,"— .(and 
the  poor  idiot  repeated  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  stealthy  stride  with  which 
be  pursued  his  victim)— •'and  wbQe 
they  are  talking,  I  slipa  the  old  haltar 
and  got  on  the  pattens. 

"  *  There's  the  mayor  calling  you,* 
says  Archy,  when  a  windy  opened,  and 
Denny  the  Dntehman  put  out  his  fill 
head. 

**  *  Lobsters,'  says  he. 

*•  *  Ohf  to  be  sure,'  says  Archy. 
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M  '  Go  on  to  the  muyor,  I  can  come 

**  So  on  walked  the  tOMn,  and  on 
walked  I  after  him  ;  an'  it  was  so  dark 
he  rould  not  see  who  was  there,  onljr 
if  1  did  not  come  fast  enough  he  gave 
me  an  ainj  wipe  of  the  whip,  but  I 
never  minded  it — oli,  not  I.  Who's 
the  fool  ?  On  we  came  to  Dennv's,  and 
the  man  went  in,  holding  the  bridle  ; 
beeanae,  you  aee^  Father  Heffinr- 
nan,  the  boys  is  so  fiinny*  that  if  he 
let  it  po  for  a  minute,  he  mipht  not 
get  it  agiun.  Bar  sport.  Who's  the 
rool  now  ?  In  he  went,  and  oat  comes 
Denny  with  a  light.  Sore  I  could 
nm  away  if  I  liked,  bat  1  wanted  to 
look  at  little  Deimy. 

Bring  in  your  horse,  my  man,' 
says  he. 

**  So  the  lohster-man  gives  a  tug, 
and  in  I  go.  Eh,  who's  the  fool  now  ? 
You'd  think  'twas  a  bull-bait. 

"'Where's  the  coppalr*  says  the 
man. 

***  Here  I  am,'  says  1. 
« There  he  is,'  says  the  boys ; 
for  all  the  school  was  roand  the 
door,  and  Denny  holding  the  light 
hunself,  for  'em  a!)  to  lansrh  at  him. 

"*  Call  the  guard  and  the  consta- 
bles,' says  he. 

**  And  sure  at  last  they  found  the 
horse  and  the  lobsters  at  Savory- Bit's 
door  ;  and  there  was  the  work.  Buck 
Farrell  an'  a  power  af  the  boys  were  all 
there,  and  the  whole  town,  soldiers  an 
all,  are  fighting  since  threenaghela. 
Who's  the  fool  now?  Another  man 
dead  over  the  bridge." 

With  some  difBcnlty  the  poor  idiot 
was  induced  to  retire,  and  the  conneil, 
so  suddenly  interrupted,  did  not  re- 
sume its  sitting.  The  part  of  the 
town  in  whieh  it  was  held  was  yet 
nnrisited  by  either  mob  or  military  ; 
and  the  two  foreign  emissaries  found 
it  no  difficult  ta^k,  in  company  with 
the  bishop  of  ,  to  wend  their  way 
to  a  place  of  comfort  and  safety.  As 
to  the  other  parties,  their  presence  in 
Mr.  Heffernan's  house  couM  give  rise 
to  no  suspicion  whatever.  The  arch- 
Irishop  was  secure  of  the  fiivour,  if 
not  friendship,  of  most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen whom  the  as<^i7,es  brought  to- 
gether ;  and  indeed,  except  on  some 
extraordinary  occasion,  his  presence 
would  itrveaa  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  any  meetinf^  at  which  he  assisted. 
Rumours  bad  been,  however,  for  some 


time  afloat,  which  had  sharpened  the 
circumspection  of  certain  officials  in 

the  town,  and  the  meeting  on  this 
night  had  been  arranged  for  a  time 
when  the  bustle  of  the  occasion,  and 
the  necessary  attendance  on  the  judges 
would  direct  elsewhere  an  nttention 
which  might  Otherwise  prove  inoon* 
venient. 

The  archbishop  it  was  who  suggested 
the  propriety  of  separating. 

'<  The  tongue,"  said  he,  of  even 
that  poor  simpleton  may  do  much  mis- 
chief on  a  night  hke  this;  and  we 
should  act  like  creatures  more  irra- 
tional than  he,  if  we  neglected  to  take 
proper  precautions  against  it.  *  From 
the  rebound  of  a  fool'tt  bolt  the  wise 
man  hath  ofttimes  taken  hurt.*  ** 

The  poor  wretch,  whose  bolt  of 
folly  caused  this  apprehension,  was 
one  of  the  victims  to  the  state  of 
society  in  his  time.  An  innocent  and 
good-bamoared  coxcomb  in  his  earliett 
youth,  vain  of  a  showy  figure,  he  had 
been  easily  won  to  enlist,  for  the  sake 
of  exhibitme  himself  in  military  cos« 
tam^  and  livinv,  what  he  hoped  to 
fin  1,  the  jolly  lira  of  a  soldier.  Nor 
did  it  weigh  heavily  on  his  conscience 
that,  to  effect  the  transition  from  n 
down  into  a  grenadier,  he  had  to 
cover  the  process  by  assuming  the  ap- 
pellation "Protestant." 

For  a  time  matters  went  smoothly 
if  not  well.  Some  little  annoyances 
be  did  experience  from  the  perverse- 
ness  with  which  old  habits  would 
break  in  upon  the  new.  A  quarrel- 
some comrade  accused  him  of  '*  squar- 
ing** at  him,  when  Tracy  was  only 
engaged  in  an  unconscious  crosdiig ; 
and  rather  than  confess  the  snpcrsti- 
tiuD,  he  accepted  the  equivalent,  and 
recdved  and  returned  a  sotmd  thradb- 
ing  in  pupfilistic  encounter.  He  had 
the  mortification  to  see  a  bottle  of 
holy  water,  which  he  had  carefully 
secreted,  extracted  from  under  his  nif. 
low,  and  mixed  with  a  quantum  gufficit 
of  rum,  on  a  night  when,  after  closing 
the  gates,  it  was  foun<l  that  the  gene- 
rous fluid  was  more  abundant  than 
the  simpler  beverage  from  the  well. 
Various  little  annoyances  of  this  kind 
Tracy  encountered  and  endured,  keep- 
ing sUIl  his  secret  safe.  At  length  a 
trial  came  severer  than  any  to  whidi 
he  had  been  yet  subjected.  While 
Ireland  remained  tranquil  during  the 
vioe-royalty  of  Lord  Chesterfield*  in 
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whose  governmeQt  a  spirit  of  induU 
gence,  not  to  be  mistaken  ibr  fear,  gave 
graoe  to  a  vitrilaiit  and  vigorous  ad- 
ministration uf  the  law,  it  needed  all 
that  able  man's  sagacity,  promptitude, 
and  deci^iuu,  to  baffle  the  plots  aud 
praetioet  of  disaffection.  Even  tbe 
army  was  tampered  with ;  and  dangers, 
not  less  formidable  than  those  of  open 
war,  then  waged  in  Scotland,  were 
cnooontered  by  those  adherents  of  the 
Stuart  cause  who,  in  Ireland,  pene- 
trated the  camps  and  barracks,  and 
ventured  life  in  tbe  endeavour  to  win 
soldian  from  thefar  allegiance. 

One  of  these  emissaries  made  his 
way,  by  insinuating  manners,  into  the 
con^dence  of  many  soldiers  in  Tracy's 
regiment.  He  was  a  Franciscan  iriar, 
disgnised  as  a  pedlar.  He  did  not 
inform  Tracy  of  his  secret  purpose, 
nor  admit  him  to  his  counsels  ;  but  he 
acquaiuted  him  with  his  real  character, 
and  thus  made  him  a  willing  instm- 
nent  in  any  scheme  in  which  he  con- 
descended to  employ  him.  But  there 
were  eyes  that  watched  the  priest,  and 
his  practicesji  and  his  agents.  It  was 
not  held  good  policy  to  give  publicity 
to  such  movements  Dv  an  ostentatious 
process  of  law  ;  but  it  was  thought 
wise  to  discourage  them  by  not  bes 
than  law's  seventy.  The  sacerdotal 
aoussai^  was  detected,  and  such  of 
the  soldiers  as  he  was  thought  to  have 
tampered  with — among  them  Tracy — 
were  plaeed  in  solitary  confinement. 
When  fear  had  done  its  work,  an 
offer  was  made  to  a  few  of  the  priso- 
ners^— the  least  culpable — that  they 
must  make  an  election  between  being 
brought  to  a  court-martial,  in  which 
they  were  sure  to  be  condemned  to 
death,  or  become,  themselves,  execu- 
tioners of  milit.'iry  j  ustice.  Tracy  was 
one  of  these.  He  was,  as  he  believed,  to 
be  shot  himself,  or  to  officiate  as  sub- 
stitute for  a  drummer  at  the  triangle. 
He  chose  the  latter  as  the  lesser  afflic- 
tion. On  a  day  appointed,  he  inflicted, 
as  his  contribution  of  chastisement, 
fifty  lashes,  which  his  strength  ren- 
dered a  very  dreadful  punbhment,  on 
the  culprit  whom  he  was  oondemned 
and  compelled  to  punish,  and  who  en« 
dured  his  torture  without  a  groan. 
When  this  patient  sufferer  was  untied 
from  the  triangle,  and  hisfteeof  agony 
Vas^  for  tbe  first  time,  disclosed,  a 
Aoat  of  frenzy  broke  forth  from  the 
miserable  Tracy.    He  dropped  upon 


his  knees,  and  as  his  victim^  the  priest, 
was  led  away,  followed  Hm  so  far  as 

was  permitted,  still  kneeling,  and  sup- 
plicating pardon.  He  was  that  night 
m  high  fever,  and  when  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  hospital,  passed  its 
doors  an  incurable  idiot* 

There  was  no  house  of  refuge  for 
one  in  his  hopeless  and  miserable  con- 
dition ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  at  that 
time  in  Ireland,  wt  sudi  aa  him,  no 
poor-house  asylum  was  needed.  Tracy 
found  a  shelter  wherever  he  chose  to 
seek  it.  So  far  from  being  accounted 
burdensome  on  individnals  or  the  pub- 
lio»  he  was  looked  imon  as  a  possession 
and  a  property,  it  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  times  that  every  little 
country  town  had  its  fool,  or,  as  it 
might  be  said  in  some  instances,  its 
supply  of  fools.  They  were  to  the 
good  citizens  something  in  the  place 
of  the  jesters  of  old  at  baronial  resi- 
dences. While  they  eiereised  the 
charities,  they  contributed  to  the 
amusement,  of  their  numerous  friends 
and  patrons.  They  were  welcome  to 
the  merry-making  of  the  humUe ;  at 
the  tavern-carouse  of  boon  compa- 
nions ;  at  shop  doors,  where  there 
were  more  loungers  than  purchasers. 
Matrons,  and  even  masters,  left  the 
parlour,  to  receive  the  visit  of  tiie 
fool,  whom  they  installed  in  the  warm- 
est corner  of  the  kitchen,  and  with 
whom  they  did  nut  hesitate  to  enter 
into  a  oonfiict  of  wit  on  the  eurrent 
topics  of  the  day.  In  theee  conflicts, 
the  professed  or  recognised  fools  were 
indulged  with  a  chartered  liberty  to 
blow  on  whom  they  pleased;  and  wm 
it  tnight  be  thought  that  tiieir  more 
favoured  fellow-creattires  were  flat- 
tered b^  a  comparison  with  them  into 
a  consciousness,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
thefar  own  snperioritr,  there  yet  seemed 
to  be  a  pervading,  although  not  easily 
explicable,  idea  that  the  fool,  too,  had 
his  advantages— a  mysterious  per- 
suasion that  the  cahunity  which  dark* 
ened  or  confused  his  intelligence,  io* 
dulged  him  at  times  with  gleams  of 
supernatural  light,  with  glances  into 
tfauigs  unseen  by  men  of  OKire  happily 
ordered  Acuities.  Hence  tkmr  con- 
versation was  sought,  their  expres- 
sions remembered  and  studied,  and 
the  compassion  which  was  fiiH  towards 
them  ^personally,  invested  with  a  cha- 
racter that  might  almost  he  termed 
religious.    It  was  matter  of  course 
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that  the  fool  should  amuse ;  it  seemed 
his  place  to  oontribute  to  the  eiiter- 
tainnjt-nt  of  the  society  that  main- 
tained him.  But  this  relation  had  its 
reciprocal  duties  ;  the  fool  must  have 
his  share  in  the  festivities  which  de< 
rived  new  wmk  ftom  bis  eeoentrioiCiei, 
aiul  the  patron  must  not  abuse  the 
advantages  of  his  position.  Unkind- 
iiess  or  cruelt^f  inHicted  on  the  poor 


dependent*  would  be  felt  as  a  shame 
mnd  a  wrong*  und  would  awaken  a 
fteling  of  indignation,  which  might 
seem  like  a  sense  of  individual  injus- 
tice, only  that  no  personal  feeling 
could  be  so  general.  Such  was  the 
fhiternitj  into  wUoli  Tiracj  was  en- 
rolled by  the  eiilami^  vhieh  obscured 
his  reason. 


cHATTsa  VII.— coxaruuToas  at  a  caaovsal. 


w  nuy  be  f^Itndi,  and  let  ui  \xMg\ 
tiM  iMit  of  ito  Qsctar." 


"  We       >W«d  tfw  thlMW  llSiltir  it  ■jdntjiU. 


tBtUSMM 

Henry  IV, 


The  prank  in  wUch  the  poor  idiot 
had  been  engai^ed  was  attended,  as  the 
reader  has  adready  judged*  by  serious 

consequences. 

Satisfied  with  his  first  success,  the 
vouth  who  had  planned  the  feat  soon 
left  the  liberated  horse  to  his  discretion, 
and  the  instinct  or  reasoning  of  t)ie 
animal  led  him  to  a  door  where  he  had 
often  oome  to  a  halt  before— that  of  a 
tavern,  over  which  the  individual  un- 
ceremoniously named  **  Savory-Bit"  by 
Tracy  presided,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion OT  htt  nnmeroas  guests»  and  to 
wlttt  lie  did  not  very  greatly  under* 
value — his  own  particular  profit. 

Of  this  once  well>frequeuted  tavern 
no  trace  is  now  remaining.  The  inci- 
dents also  which  it  witnessed — the 
plots  (kvlsod  M'ithin  its  walls — the 
merry-makings — the  fetes — the  orgies 
—•which  had,  within  its  tuirrow  cham- 
bers, their  moinents  of  frantic  eige^ 
ment  and  their  heart-sickening  cUmcs 
— the  songs— the  jests — the  sharp 
repartee,  to  which  sharp  swords  gave 
too  oUton  the  rejoinder— -all  are  forgot- 
ten—scarce has  tradition  preserved  a 
trace  of  them.  They  live,  however, 
in  one  memory ;  and  there  perhaps 
reouun  on  earth  one  or  two  whom 
this  brief  notice  will  remind  that  «sach 
tilings  were." 

On  the  central  arch  of  a  bridge, 
which,  spanning  the  beautiful  river 
Si^,  unites  the  eounties  of  Tipperary 
and  Waterfordt  encroaching  a  little 
on  the  thoroughfare^  but  for  the 
greater  part  projecting  over  the  water^ 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
a  small  tavern,  a  place  of  resort  c«>vetea 
by  more  than  those  to  wliom  it  could 


aflbrd  adequate  aooommodalion.  It 

was  built  on  the  territories  and  eon- 
fines  of  the  two  counties,  and  gentle- 
men "  under  a  cloud"  felt  it  a  species 
of  luxury  for  which  they  were  content 
to  pay»  to  eiyoy  the  privileges  of  a 
house  so  circumstanced.  The  com- 
fort of  it  they  felt  much  enhanced,  by 
the  confidence  that  they  could,  from 
witlnn  its  happy  shelter,  dare  the  bold- 
est functionary  of  the  law  ;  and  indi- 
viduals under  such  honourable  neces- 
sities were  to  be  seen,  from  time  to 
time,  on  calm  evenii^|k— true  types 
of  indolent  indulgence  —  breathing 
out,  from  pipes  of  elongated  tulu^, 
clouds  as  inactive  almost  as  them- 
selves, tantalizing  some  myrnudon 
of  the  law,  who  knew  that  were 
he  silly  enouj^h  to  attempt  an  entrance, 
he  would  find  his  purposed  victim 
safely  smiling— if  not  with  the  fa^-e  of 
another  maot  saft^  at  leasts  in  the  pi  u- 
tection  attadhed  bj  having  changed 
his  county. 

The  house,  originally  owing  its  suc- 
oess  to  this  piauant  attraetwn,  pre- 
served  it  bj  the  repvtation  it  nad 
merited,  as  well  as  won,  for  g^ood 
viands,  good  liquor,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  imperturbable  good  humour^ 
or  at  least  the  semblance  of  it,  well 
assumed  and  preserved  by  the  host. 
1 1  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
the  house  afforded  many  advantages 
to  all,  whether  Jacobites  or  Tories* 
who,  from  their  principle!>,  their  party^ 
or  their  circumstances,  ht  ld  the  law 
in  abhorrence.  To  all  such  mine  host 
was  a  convenient,  to  many  a  faithfnl» 
adherent  or  friend. 

The  name  bestowed  on  this  general 
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and  well  remunerated  benefactor  of 
hU  kind  in  the  Quartier  Latin  of  Pa- 
ris, where  he  was  born,  i&  reported  to 
have  been  Jeta  Baptiste  Merariflr; 
bat  this  was  a  name  far  too  great  to 
be  used  in  ordinary  in  Ireland.  The 
combination  was  too  complicated  and 
cnbbad  ftr  tlie  organs  ind  the  will  of 
Tipperary  men,  amoiig  whose  dislliie- 
tions  it  was,  to  pronounce  the  sesquipe- 
dalian name  of  their  own  county,  in  the 
coiuleDsed  form  of  a  monosyllable.  They 
had  a  habit  too  of  bestowing  names 
without  the  ceremony  of  an  aspersion 
or  ablution ;  and  in  consideration  of 
Monsieur  Jean's  merits  as  a  die/  de 
tintmt,  dsoominnted  him  "StTorj- 
Bit,"  a  name  which  effectually  super* 
seded  the  more  legitimate  appellation. 
It  was  all  one  to  Jean  Baptiste  ;  he 
troubled  luinself  little  about  such  in- 
^gnflcant  distinctions. 

The  arrival  of  the  laden  horse  at 
bis  door  was  apparently  an  incident  of 
an  a^eeable  description. 

«*Ah]  hnr  cried  Moouenr  Jeao» 
*yoa  be  de  Yon  good  orse — you  be 
come  in  de  ver  moment  when  I  be  you 
in  want."  (The  horse  not  being  French, 
Mesurier  addressed  him  in  the  same 
dialeet  as  he  would  have  spoken  to  his 
drifsr).  <*  Come  out  here,  leetel  Marie* 
you  count  de  lobstere,  one,  doo,  tray  ; 
you  sail  have  de  luemoire ;  you  re- 
lafihrr*  llaric^  tray — quatre,  dat  is 
tour— faure  seese  lobstere.  De  orsu 
have  no  eol,  nor  noting  on  de  ed. 
Certainement  it  is  a  plaisanterie  of  de 
gar^oos.  By-and-by  come  de  mar- 
dniid^decoodacteur  ofdeorse.  Yon 
remembert  Marify  I  ave  take  of  de 
lobstere  and  Mr.  John  having 

thos  honestly  demeaned  himself  to- 
wards the  proprietor  of  the  dainties, 
re-entered  his  house,  perfectly  in- 
different to  the  fate  of  the  animal  and 
his  load,  either  from  a  disinterested 
faiih  in  the  providence  which  was  to 
irsssi  le  hott  or  else  from  amwident 
cotteem  not  to  embroil  himself  in  thsir 
irecarious  fortunes. 

His  gratification  at  obtaining  this 
unexpected,  bat  seasonable  supply,  was 
occasMBed  hj  the  QMinmour  of  some 
fastidious  guests,  who  could  not  find  in 
his  bill  of  fare  an  item  stimulating 
enough  to  provoke  appetite  for  a  second 
supper.  Can  jou  do  no  better  than 
this,  old  Savory  ?'*  was  a  remonstrance 
to  which  he  had  been  but  little  accus- 
tomed, and  to  which*  one  of  those  acci- 


dents "  which  Jlesh  is  heir  to,"  and 
no  larder  is  exempted  from^  had  this 
night  exposed  him. 

The  grumblers  by  whom  Mesurier's 
provision  for  their  entertainment  was  ho 
discourteously  condemned,  had  engaged 
for  their  especial  use  a  private  apart- 
ment—the only  one,  indeed*  whidh  the 
little  tavern  afforded.  The  company 
consisted  of  three  persons — one  a 
young  man  of  idle  habits  and  sm;ill  for- 
tune, into  possession  of  which  the  eai-ly 
death  of  his  parents  had  prematurely 
introduced  him,  and  which  was  now, by 
his  extravagance  and  mismanagement, 
well  nigh  dissipated.  He  was  one  of 
a  class  then  numerous  in  Ireland,  who 
en^afted  upon  the  character  and  con* 
dition  of  fjirmers,  the  education — so 
far  as  school-instruction  could  deserve 
such  a  name— the  idleness,  the  expen- 
sive habits  of  an  im|iroYident  sentry, 
and  who  asserted  their  right  to  oelong 
to  the  latter  party,  with  an  effrontery 
which  was  sometimes  courage,  and  not 
nnfrequently  mere  impudence.  A  title 
bsbnging,  by  common  consent,  to  this 
somewhat  eijui vocal  or  amphibious 
class,  was  assigned  tu  hiin.  His  name 
was  Farrell ;  his  baptismal  name  was 
James ;  but  his  title  was  **  Buck he 
was  called  "  Buck  Farrell." 

On  his  right  sat  a  man  his  senior  in 

{ ears,  but  apparently  one  who  acknow- 
edgcd  his  superior  ascendancy— a  man 
of  heavy  and  repulsive  countenance, 
and  of  tawdry  and  ill-fitting  dress. 
His  complexion  was  of  a  description 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  where  black  hair 
and  beard,  and  rude  thidc  eyebrows^  and 
colouring  in  which  the  original  purple 
hue  was  bronzed  by  sun  and  wind, 
contrasted  strongly  with  a  light  grey 
eye.   The  habitual  expression  of  this 
man's  face  might  be  termed  a  scowl. 
He  spoke  little ;  and  even  intoxication 
did  not  altogether  discharge  from  his 
sidelong  looks  suspicion  of  coropo- 
nions  whom  he  would  not  trusty  al- 
thoqgh  he  got  drunk  with  them.  His 
name  was  Miles.    He  w.as  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  Mr.  Neville's  house 
and  table,  and,  as  an  inmate  of  Gar- 
retstown,  and  a  supposed  relatiTe  of 
its  proprietor,  was  received  into  the 
public  societies  of  the  country  gentry. 
On  the  night  of  which  we  write,  he 
had  been  at  the  bally  from  which  he 
brought  to  the  meeting  at  Monsieur 
Jean's  a  darker  counteoanoe  than  or- 
dinary. 
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The  appearance  of  the  third  person 

in  the  company  was  of  that  «Jescription 
which  once  remarked  is  never  forgot- 
ten. Nature  seemed  to  have  done 
nothfa^  oitentatiotu  in  the  fbrmatbn 
of  Um;  but,  ?o  far  as  physical  power 
was  concerned,  she  had  seMom  accom- 
plished a  more  faultless  work.  He 
was  neither  reej  tall  nor  very  broad. 
It  would  be  easy  for  him  to  pass  on- 
noticecl  or  undistinguishud  in  a  crowd  ; 
but  an  eye  conversant  in  forms, 
competent  to  judge  of  athletic  struc- 
tnrssy  could  not  rest  upon  any  one 
portion  of  his  figure,  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  fodt, 
without  approving  and  admiring  it. 
An  in  him  was  compact,  light*  and 
forcible,  and  originally,  it  would  seem, 
his  face  had  been  worthy  to  ornament 
the  active  and  energetic  figure  it  sur- 
mounted. A  head,  rather  small,  with 
brown  clustering  hair,  a  short  square 
forehead,  and  wr  ll-turnod  olieek  and 
jaw,  were  left  him  still,  but  little 
changed,  except  as  his  hue  hod  become 
somewhat  brown ;  bat  his  beau^, 
wliatevcr  he  had  had  from  nature,  was 
marred.  The  scar  of  a  disfiguring 
wound,  which  had  broken  down  his 
noi^  and  out  with  a  deep  gash  through 
the  upper  lip,  and  to  the  lower  part 
of  his  face,  oflToctually  disentitled  nim 
to  the  reputation  of  a  handsome  face. 
The  nose  was  broken,  and  the  lip  so 
marred,  that  when  he  5ipoke,  or  when 
any  excitement  moved  him,  the  teeth, 
strong,  and  white,  and  regular,  were 
nneovered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gira 
a  savage,  if  not  a  sinister  air  to  the 
whole  countenance.  It  was  singular, 
however,  that  one  would  have  been 
disposed  to  account  the  actual  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  that  which  it 
derived  from  nature.  The  accident, 
or  the  wound,  which  spoiled  his  beauty, 
seemed  to  have  given  but  the  finishing 
tondb  to  the  likeness  whidi  his  aspect 
bore  to  his  soul :  it  made  the  harmony 

between  the  outrr  rnul  the  inner  matt 
perfect,  or  rather  restored  the  oorres- 

Sndence  which  a  handsome  set  of 
Um'es  had  in  some  degree  disturbed 

between  the  physiognomy  and  disposi- 
tion. This  man's  name  was  Ryan.  At 
a  very  early  age  he  had  left  Ireland, 
with  a  view  to  prosecute  his  studies  at 
the  Irish  college  in  Paris  ;  but  his  vo- 
cation for  the  «accrdotal  estate  was 
not  found  to  be  real  or  abiding.  He 
withdraw  from  the  seminary  into  which 


entrance  liad  been  procured  him» 

and  waa  for  years  unneard  of  by  his 
Irish  friends.  Ho  had  but  recently 
returned,  and  was  engaged  in  tho 
humbler,  but  not  less  ysmom  ot  im- 
portantf  dqwrtment  of  the  mission,  to 
excite  or  org^anise  disaffection  to  the 
government. 

(  IBefore  Miles JolnedthepartTtFarrelt 
and  Ryan  had  been  engaged  in  a  con- 
versation, of  which  we  will  rescue  soma 

portion  from  oblivion. 

This  great  Don  that  you  came  over 
with,"  said  Farrell,  «'  1  should  like  to 
have  some  talk  with  him,  why  does  he 
not  come  out  among  us.  There  is  not 
a  fellow  here  that  has  sense  enough  tu 
suspect  Um.  Could  you  not  manage 
that  I  should  meet  him  ?" 

*'  Not  yet,  not  yet,  Ruck.  You  must 
take  my  word  for  what  you  are  to 
have.  Your  commission  is  as  sure  aa 
this  cup  of  good  wine,  and,"  as  he  set 
down  the  empty  goblet,  "  better  Bour- 
deaux  I  would  not  look  for,  where  I 
hope  to  meet  you  soon,  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques ;  but  the  great  Don,  as  you  call 
him,  you  must  give  up  the  thought  of 
him.  He  would  make  short  work  of 
all  connexion  with  me,  if  I  were  to 
cross  him  in  any  of  his  ways»  either  of 
being  secret  or  being  seen. 

*'  Does  he  see  nobody  ?  I'm  a  rogue 
if  I  know  what  to  think  of  him.  How 
queer  we  shall  all  look  if  this  is  a 
scheme  to  take  us  in  ?  What  a  picture 
it  will  be  if  we  are  to  be  all  clustered 
in  the  dock,  holding  up  our  hands  at 
the  bar;  and  this  Bon  anonymous 
standing  up  with  a  name,  and  a  body, 
and  an  oath,  to  prove  us  all  traitors  to 
his  majesty  King  George  II.  Such 
thoughts  don't  a^ld  to  one's  conso- 
lation ;  but  at  any  rate  there's  this  com- 
fort for  me,  curse  the  guini  a  I  have 
to  lose,  and  theru  is  not  kin  or  kind 
that  would  think  of  me  on  Sunday 
morning  if  I.  were  to  get  high  hanging 
of  a  Saturday.  Coms^**  said  he  after* 
short  pause,  "fill  your  goblet.** 

<*  Buck,"  said  Ryan  with  much  so- 
l«nnity,  "  wt  were  boys  together,  tad 
though  you  have  not  known  me  lately, 
you  knew  me  when  m  itlior  you  nor  I 
had  any  thought  of  deceit.  Did  you 
ever  know  me  to  betray  the  friend 
that  trusted  in  me  ?*' 

"  Don't  lake  mo  up  too  short.  I  know 
a  good  deal  about  you,  and,  curse  me, 
if  I  can  remember  any  thing  of  you, 
but  one  derOmeiit  or  another.  I  would 
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not  like  to  see  you  tried,  Rvan,  bv  a  jury 
of  gmugen  or  proctorsy  tkat  I  know/ 

*'  Come,  corner  joa  know  this,  too» 
Buck,  that  I  never  betrayed  the  man 
or  boy  that  trusted  in  me.  Do  you 
forget  every  thing  except  what  was 
done  to  vemini?  At  if  Ood  or  men 
btended  that  there  should  be  truth 
or  trust  between  honest  fellows  and 
mdl  scrufT  as  these.  Is  not  there 
•oniething  else  that  you  might  demean 
yourself  to  reroembcnr  ?  Do  yoa  Ibrf^t, 
and  it's  like  a  disgrace  to  me  to  rcmmd 
you  of  it,  the  orchard  of  Hallyinanus, 
old  Neversleep  and  his  mastiff?  Do 
70a  forget  thst  tbere's  aapot  celled  the 
wood  of  Cappamvrri^;  and  thst 
there's  still  to  be  seen  the  'slippery 
ford'  of  Brittas  ;  ay,  and  that  the  court- 
house and  the  gaol  of  Clonmel  are  still 
ttanding  ?  Can  you  remember——* ' 

But  here  his  companion  broke  in 
upon  the  interrogatories,  and  atretch* 
iag  out  his  hand«  said — 

"  Ryan,  here'a  my  hand — ^you  are 
rigfcA*  1  was  wrong;  you  are  a  true 
man,  and  I  believe  you." 

"  So  best.  Buck  Farrell — you  ought 
to  believe  me ;  I  never  betrayed  mortal 
that  wee  my  iiriend*  or  trusted  iame^ 
in  Ireland,  I  mean.  Bed  ttnngs  enough, 
God  knows,  I  have  to  answer  for  ;  but 
for  nothing  mean  in  Ireland.  But 
what  was  it  I  was  going  to  say? 
Ay  • 

«*  Fill  your  glass,  my  boy,  you  were 
going  to  say  something  about  this  in- 
visible deponent  that  such  wonderful 
HuBaaretoldof." 

''Yes,  I  was  going  to  say,  that  a 
troer  mnn,  if  he  is  no  more  than  a  man, 
aad  a  stauncber  friend  to  the  cause,  is 
aei  to  be  foimd  hi  Irdend  or  in  Eu- 
rope. You  may  depend  on  his  word.^ 
what  he  says  he'll  do.  If  good  liquor 
wai  scarce,  I  would  not  give  thin  cup 
of  wiue  to  ensure  your  commission, 
fSMpt  your  own  Iknlt  or  some  misfer* 
tMO  that  there's  no  guardiqg:  against, 
keep  you  from  Joining  the  regiment." 

-  We'll  give  him  a  bumper,  boy. 
Ilcre*s  BIr.  HonortUe  Witbont-a- 
aeme,  and  may  it  nerer  be  a  disgrace 
to  him  to  hide  his  faoe»  to  Vmg  as  Iw 
hmps  his  promise." 

« I  wish.  Buck,"  said  Rvan,  "  every 
see  of  OS  may  be  as  little  afraid  or 
ashamed  toappaar  when  timtineisright 
for  appearing.  Are  you  sure  that 
Milefi  will  join  us  tonight?  He's  rather 
ku,  I  think.    It  it  not  the  UdSm,  I 


suppoatytbat  hinder  him  from  com- 
ing." 

"  Miles  will  be  here  in  ^ood  time, 
be  sure  of  that.  I  know  hira,  and  he 
knows  mo.  He  knows  that  he  must 
make  my  promise  good,  and,  besides, 
he  knows  the  liquor  is  good— never 
fear  for  Miles.  But,  for  tbe  life  of  m«^ 
I  cannot  find  out  why  you  want  him. 
To  trust  a  fellow  like  him — every  day 
and  night  at  the  beck  of  Neville  of 
GarretstoWD— as  sharp  a  blade  atoarr- 
ing  out  a  secret,  as  any  man  between 
him  and  the  old  one  himself.  If  Miles 
were  any  thing  good  for  either  use  or 
ornament,  there  would  be  something 
in  it — but  such  a  fellow  as  he.'* 

"  As  you  said  to  me,"  answered 
Ryan,  "  I  tell  you,  have  no  fear  about 
him.  Don't  you  know  there  are  trusts, 
where  one  gets  at  the  secret  he  wants» 
and  gives  no  secret  in  return.  I  have 
ray  orders  to  make  my  own  of  Miles. 
You  need  not  expect  that  he  will  ever 
mess  with  you  abroad.  He  joins  the  lo- 
dely  here,  he  hopes  his  reward  here  in 
a  grant  of  Garrctstown  ;  but  as  to  our 
secrets  or  yours,  our  plans,  our  means, 
he  knows  just  &&  much  about  them  as 
he  did  last  montb,  or  is  to  know  tbia 
time  twelvemonth.'' 

The  door  opened,  and  with  an  angry 
visage,  the  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion entered. 

"  Buck  Farrell,"  said  he, « I  want 
to  have  your  advice  in  the  morning, 
say  eight  o'clock.  I  feel  a  little  annoyed 
and  out  of  sorts  tonight — but  dua't  ask 
me  about  it  now;  band  over  the 
ilaggon,  a  pull  or  two  at  it  will  make  . 
me  better  company." 

**  I  hope  we  are  not  likely  to  lose 
your  good  company  ao  soon  as  tlie 
report  goes,*'  said  Ryan. 

"  What  report  do  you  mean  ?  Doea 
any  body  say  I'm  running  away?" 

**  Not  exactly  *  running;'  but  people 
say  BIr.  Nerilfe  »  about  parting  with 
Garretstown,  and  if  so,  I  suppose  it  is 
not  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
any  where  in  the  neighbourhood." 

I  say.  Miles,"  broke  in  Farrdl* 
«  do  you  know  the  reason  they  giro 
for  Neville's  leaving  Garretstown?" 

"  Reason !"  said  he,  excite»l  and 
alarmed,  although  endeavouring  to 
aseimie  thelook  endaceents  of contemptt 
«*  I  rather  think  that  my  frien  l  and 
relation  knows  his  own  reasons  for 
every  thing  he  does,  without  learning 
them  from  gossips  and  beanaj.** 
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"  So  he  may,  Mile««,"  continued  the 
Buck,  **  so  he  may,  and,  by  all  iiccountB, 
he  sees  and  hears  more  than  Ms  neigh- 
hours.  What  would  you  say  to  his 
Jpavinp"  Giirrotstown,  hccause  he  is  so 
tired  of  having  ghosts,  apparitions  of 
diead  men — you  nnderftand  me^fbr  his 
fellow-lodgers?" 

Miles  was,  for  a  moment,  a  study  for 
an  artist  who  would  embody  vulgar  con- 
sternation ;  and  when  he  endeavoured 
to  man  himselfy  and  "  straggled  for  a 
■milet**  Its  light  looked  lurid  on  the 
cadaverous  hue  and  qoirering  muscles 
of  bis  countenance. 

Bock  Parrell  regarded  him  with 
un feign td  astonishment*  while,  under 
evidently  an  impression  of  terror,  he 
"was  incoherently  endeavouring  to  give 
a  ludicrous  character  to  the  insinuation 
which  had  so  dislnrhed  him ;  and  Ryan 
was  listening  with  a  quiet  earnestness 
which  suffered  nothing  to  be  lost,  when, 
to  the  great  relief  of  at  leaat  one  of 
the  party,  Monsieur  Mesnrier,  after 
having  first  discreetly  knocked,  opened 
the  door,  an<l  presented  himself  to  his 
gue.tts  with  a  smile  of  obsequious 
triumph. 

**  Messieum/*  said  he,  gentlemen, 

I  sail  ave  de  honour  to  entertain  les 
Messieurs  toute  de  suite.  1  nv  de  lult- 
stere,  good,  ver,  ver  good,  you  sail  bo 
moch  content  vid  him." 

"  That  will  do,  old  Savory,**  cried 
the  Ruck  :  "hut,  you  cringing  rascal, 
whv  Hid  vfui  not  tell  us  at  once,  that 

Chad  an  eatubic  in  your  windy  hm- 
r  of  a  crib  ?  Do  you  think,  because 
we  happen  to  be  gay  fellow-s  on  a  spree, 
that  We  li.ive  no  souls  to  he  saved,  or 
that  we  would  give  them  up  to  you,  or 
jimr  master  lieTow  there,  down,  down, 
you  understand  me,  for  your  damned 
roti  of  a  poulet,  like  the  fellow  in 
the  liiMe — Kliles,  juit  your  Protestant 
learning  in  requisition,  was  it  I^aac  or 
Jacob  ?~no,  that  follow  that  Jacob  took 
in  by  hisflvmmcry,  to  sell  his  estate? 
It's  my  serious  opinion,"  said  I'arrell, 
looking  at  his  companions,"  that  Savory 
is  in  the  pay  of  the  old  one.  To 
think  of  the  villain's  tempting  us  ns  he 
did,  and  all  the  while  having  lobsters. 
Here's  my  iVii  iid,  Mr.  Miles,  that  ran 
go  to  heaven  ea>y,  (hat  has  no  Friday 
or  fost  day  in  his  religion;  while 
he  is  away,  you  tempt  uh  with  your 
forbidden  fruit,  and  now  that  he's  come 
you  find  out  your  lobsters.  Shut  the 
door,  and  do  you  open  the  window,  1^ 


d — d,  but  he  shall  march.  And  watch, 
if  he  does  not  fi/z  in  the  river  when  he 
readies  it,  or  fly  off  in  a  Bash  of  fire, 
I'm  wrong — I'll  confess  that  I  am,  DO 
more  need  bo  said  about  it." 

'<  That  will  be  a  great  comfort  to 
you,  Savory,  when  you  are  drowning,** 
sneered  Miles. 

l*oor  Joan  looked  truly  alarmed. 
There  was  an  expression  of  determi- 
nation which  sometimes  characterises 
incipient  drunkenness,  the  graveet  and 
most  inexorable  of  all  for  the  moment 
it  endures,  in  the  face  of  his  accuser  ; 
nnd  there  was  so  little  thought  of  the 
▼alee  of  life  in  many  nocturnal  orgies 
of  the  time,  that  he  apprehended  the 
frolic  might  turn  to  serious.  Fie  accord- 
ingly set  himself  to  explain.  A  new 
caprice  started  out  in  Tarrell's  drunk- 
enness, and  with  some  hiccups  and  long 
pauses  he  spoke — 

**  Stop,"  cried  he,  **  I  will  hear  you 
seated.  The  iuilge  has  opened  the 
eonrt,  every  thing  mast  be  done  in 
legal  form  t  listen  to  the  charge  against 
y<ni.  You,  Savory- Bit,  vintner,  smngw 
gler,  cheat,  Jacobite,  and  papist,  resid- 
ing on  the  debatable  land  called  the 
New  Bridge  of  Clonmel,stand  indicted, 
for  that  yon,  not  having  the  fatr  of  God 
before  your  eyes,  but  being  moved  and 
seduced  by  the  in.stigation  of  the  devil, 
on  the  night  of  Thursday,  -.^  of  July, 
in  the  year — what's  the  the  year,  Mr. 
Sheriff  ?— in  the  year  of  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king — I  shall  fine  the  clerk 
of  the  crown  for  not  having  almanacks 
in  court — the  town  clock  having 
strick  !  ;  V,  ( Ive — did  wilAilly  and  folo- 
niously,  and  of  your  malice  prepense, 
tempt  James  Farrell,  Buck,  of  Tatter- 
down  Lodge,  iiw  the  perish  of  Tear- 
away,  and  county  of  Tipperary,  and 
William  Kyan,  of  the  Lord  knows 
where,  by  offiring  for  their  several 
masticaticm  ccrt.iin  grilled  bones  and 
oertain  broiled  kidneys,  value— (who 
oan  tell  me  tlie  name  of  a  eein  base 
enough? — will  a  marave<H  answer?— 
it  mubt  be  something  to  represent  the 
fifth  of  a  farthing)~value,  the  fifth  of 
a  farthing,  and  price  four  shillings  and 
sixpence ;  and  this  temptation  did  offt-r, 
knowing  tbnt  fin"  same  James  Farrell, 
Buck,  and  WiUiau)  Uyan,  SlittUer,  were 
members  of  the  holy  Catbolio  Church, 
and  wore  both  in  charge  of  sonls, 
which  Father  Molony  refuses  to  save, 
except  on  condition  that  the  fasts  of 
theOMirchare  duly  kept ;  and  this  temp> 
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tation  did  offin*,  wilfully  conce.iHni? 
certain  luxuries  proper  ft»r  fastinjj  on, 
known  by  the  name  of  lobsters.  How 
jmt,  SavorywBity  or  any  other  name 
you  better  like — are  you  guilty  or  not 
guilty  of  the  crime  or  charge  in  thia 
indictment  laid  against  you?" 

Mowietir  Jean  etared,  not  imoio* 
diately  discerning  whether  hb  lel^ 
oonstituted  judge  wished  for  a  serious 
•newer,  or  would  prefer  a  smile  as  the 
ackooirledgnient  of  bb  eondcecenikm 
in  attempting  to  enact  facetioumm. 

"  Prisoner,"  said  KyaOt  "jOtl  «rO 
to  answer  not  guilty." 

Not  guilty,  sare,  mi  lor,"  said  the 
bewildered  restoratenr. 

**  Not  guilty !"  repeated  Farrell, 
"the  rogue's  plea  always — a  strong 
proof  agaimt  you.    How  will  you  be 

••1  humbly  move  the  OOOrt,'*  said 
Ryan,  *'  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  ;  he 
cannot  be  tried— be  is  an  alien,  and  is 
eaticied  to  what  be  eannot  bare— a 
jmy  eomposed  in  part  of  bis  own 
countrymen." 

**  Prisoner,"  said  Farrell,  "  you  hear 
what  jrour  oooniel,  learned  in  the 
trtdang  of  tbe  law»  baa  thought 
proper  to  say  ;  you  cannot  have  a  trial 
by  your  peers  ;  your  country  condemns 
you.  What  have  you  to  say,  that 
judgment  and  aenleneo  of  ceKpnliion 
from  that  open  window,  and  immersion 
into  the  water  beneath,  shall  not  be 
pronounced  upon  you  ?" 

Throw  yourself  on  the  mercjof 
tbe  court.  Savory/'  aaid  bis  conmelf 
"and  tell  your  story,  if  you  hare  any 
thing  to  say  in  your  defence.** 

Thus  ai'ljured,  Monneur  Jean,  in 
tbe  eeewoeite  language  familiar  to 
him,  told  his  tale.  The  judge  listened 
with  drunken  gravity,  consulted  with 
his  learned  brothers  alter  hearing  the 
defcnee»  and  then  prooounoed  tbe 
culprit,  if  not  acquitted,  pardoned. 

Savory,"  said  he,  *♦  you  are  ac- 
quitted—  pardoned  i  ought  to  say; 
but  yon  most  be  punished  In  your 
subordinate  ;  'tie  tbe  way  we  all 
take  in  thi**  hnppy  country — the 
cadger  must  .suffer  in  his  beast.  Why 
did  be  imsa  your  door  of  a  Pridav 
nigbt  without  askingr  what  gay  fel- 
lows were  in  want  of  a  fasting  sup- 
per '  }]>'  iiiu>t  suffer;  his  garran 
shall  go  where  we  were  going  to  send 
ton,  Inrory.  I  will  teach  the  two 
MeatobavtbttttroianiMrsinftttiire.*' 


"Ryan  onor-j-cfically  remonstrated 
against  the  brutal  and  wanton  cruelty* 
but  without  effect;  the  doggedneseof 
Miles,  and  Farreirs  dronkenneai,  com- 
bined, and  proved  too  strong  for  him. 

The  poor  animal  was  standing  pa- 
tiently on  the  bridge  when  the  hot- 
brained  party  rushed  ottt  to  edae  bin* 
The  noise  soon  brought  from  the  ad* 
jacent  parts  of  tlie  town  many  whom 
it  disturbed,  and  many  curious  to  see 
what  mad  prank  was  to  be  played  by 
Savory- Bit's  cnstomeri.  It  brought 
others,  too,  who  came,  armed  with  all 
the  authority  which  law  could  give,  to 
quell  it. 

As  soon  as  the  cadger  had  found 

words  to  make  his  complaint,  the  do- 
frauded  civic  functionary  took  raea- 
aiu*es  to  redress  the  poor  man's  wrong, 
and  to  arengo  bis  own  disappointment. 
He  called  together  such  eonstables  aa 
couM  be  procured  in  the  emergency, 
and  summoning  off  the  military  guard 
aa  many  soldiMV  aa  eonld  be  apared 
bam,  placed  hinH^  In  the  centre  of 
the  party,  and,  preceded  and  attended 
by  men  bearing  lanterns,  set  out  in 

3uest  of  the  fugitive  horse,  and  of  the 
elinquents  by  whom  the  animal  bad 
been  decoyed.  After  some  time  the 
nuisL'  on  the  bridge  became  a  direction 
to  the  party,  and  they  came  up  at  a 
moment  wMn  the  passion  for  wicked 
fun  had  had  a  victory  over  the  antago- 
nist principle,  and  nothing  withstood 
the  mischievous  will  of  the  rioters* 
except  the  reeiHanee,  aetire  and  paa< 
sive,  of  the  wretched  animal  they  tor« 
mented.  At  first,  in  the  crowd  at- 
tracted to  them  by  their  noise,  there 
were  some  who  remonstrated  with  and 
even  opposed  them ;  but  the  pa8si<Mi 
for  mischief,  and  the  curiosity  to  wit- 
ness the  experiment  of  what  the  horse 
could  do  when  precipitated  into  the 
river,  prevMled  over  tbe  inert  ebarity 
which  would  advise  better  things,  and 
voices  were  soon  to  be  heard  calling 
out,  as,  in  the  wantonness  of  their  cruel 
sport,  one  and  another  biped  sneoeeded 
in  finding  out  a  spot  from  wbieb  tlia 
four-footed  brute  could  be  more  con- 
veniently precipitated. 

Things  were  '<en  train'*  for  tbo 
eataatrophe  when  the  m.iyor  arrived* 
and  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  frenzy  of 
the  moment.  The  worshipful  magis- 
trate and  his  party  atlvan<^  boldly 
into  tbe  throng,  and  meeting  resistance 
where  they  demanded  submt8aion»  pro. 
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ocedod  to  arrest  the  rinfrlf-'i'h^rs  in  the 
tumult.  Many  Ivid  left  the  hridge  on 
the  approach  of  the  civic  authorities* 
but  suttdeot  nnmben  remained  to 
carve  out  work  for  them. 

In  an  instant  the  lanterns  were 
flung  over  the  bridge  to  serve  as  float- 
log  lighta  on  the  alarmed  waten  j  a 
lumd-to-band  melee  commenced  in  the 
dark — to  w  hich  the  eyes  of  the  lawless 
had  been  somewhat  more  inured  than 
those  of  the  officials  of  law  ;  and  had 
the  eonflict  been  left  to  the  arbitrari- 
ment  of  the  parties  who  first  engaged, 
the  Buck's  cause  would  bavebe^  sue* 
cessful. 

But,  alat  for  Ae  poetry  of  the  adven- 
ture* numbers  came  in  aid  of  law. 

The  town  was  prejently  alarnio'l,  the 
main-guard  turned  out,  a  dotnchinent 
of  light-horse*  ever  prepared  for  sud- 
den tumult,  was  In  molioa ;  gentlemen 
hastened  from  the  ftftivlties  of  the 
nighty  and  good  citizens  were  on  the 
alert  to  do  their  devoirs  manfully. 
In  a  s|»ace  of  time  much  shortM*  than 
might  have  been  aBtiGipated*  the  mayor 
and  his  beaten  supporters  had  friends 
to  the  rescue,  and  lawlessness  found 
that  it  had  ill-luck. 

The  appearance  of  the  bridge  and 
places  MQaoenI  was  now  extremely 
picturesque:  all  was  in  a  blaze  of  light 
from  the  numerous  torches*  of  which 
the  necessities  and  habits  of  the  times 
caused  a  supply  to  be  ever  at  hand 
for  those  who  were  called  out  to  meet 
any  nocturnal  danger  or  dij<order. 
On  the  bridge*  a  party  of  horsemen* 
with  their  accoutrements,  carbines, 
holsttr-pistols*  and  long  heavy  swords, 
were  eminently  conspicuous  ;  the  com- 
batants of  the  previous  moment  stood 
apart;  the  mayor,  who  bad  behaved 
doughtily,  although  not  very  capable 
of  doing  much  harm  to  an  advc  rnary, 
was  bareheaded  and  in  dishevelled  and 
torn  robes,  but  unwounded.  A  few  of 
his  party  had  got  broken  heads  in  the 
eonflict,  and  one  or  two  had  not  yet 


arisen  from  a  somewhat  too  violent 
prostration.  On  the  other  hand  was 
a  crowd  of  their  opponents ;  strongly 
marked  among  them  some  hardy  eoa^ 
porters  and  boatmen,  their  heads  bare, 
their  faces  professionally  grimed,  and 
their  torn  shirts  the  only  covering* 
except  loose  trowsers,  In  whieli  they 
appeared,  showing  brawny  arms  and 
hands  still  holding  the  bludgeons  or 
broken  pieces  of  oars  with  which  they 
had  combated.  Near  them  were  visible 
for  a  moment  other  forms — ^thoso  of 
Buck  FarrdI  and  his  two  companions, 
hut  in  a  moment  they  had  turned  to 
fly.  The  mayor  retained  his  pre- 
tence of  mind  throughout  [the  whole 
affair,  and  the  instant  the  light  had 
risen  upon  the  disorder,  bis  eye  fell  on 
the  form  of  Ryan. 

"  Seize  that  man  flrst*"  cried  be— 
*'that  felon  with  the  scarred  fece— 
flte  pounds  for  him.  He  assaulted 
my  worship,  and  blinded  me  with  a  hat 
down  over  my  eyes.  Seize  him,"  cried 
the  little  fkt  d^nitary  more  passion- 
ately, as  Ryan  and  his  companiona 
hastened  away — "  dead  or  alive^  htia^ 
him  before  my  worship." 

Before  half  this  sentence  was  uttered, 
the  three  had  fled,  and  tho  dragoons 
were  in  pursuit.  It  might  seem  that 
the  race  was  unequal,  but,  in  truth, 
such  were  the  impediments  of  the 
road*  the  advantage  was  with  the 
pedestrians. 

Halt,"  cried  one  of  the  punoerib 
*♦  or  we  fire." 

The  fugitives  did  not  halt*  and  one 
pistol  was  discharged;  another,  and 
another*  and  another,  at  flrst  without 
aim,  but  at  last  with  effect.  One  of 
the  runaways  dropped ;  it  was  he  who 
bore  the  scarred*  not  charmed*  visage. 
When  he  was  secured*  the  pursuit  of 
his  companions  was  discontinued.  He 
had  been  shot  through  the  leg,  and 
was  soon,  with  the  other  prisoners 
made  on  tho  bridge*  in  the  seeurity  of 
the  doDunel  gaoL 
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'*  And  (till  they  ga^d,  and  ttil)  the  wonder  stCW, 
Thkt  (ine  inull  head  could  carry  alt  he  knew. 
Dili  pMwd  Uall  bit  faoM  ibe  vcrj  noC 
 isB|rattsMlMiitaBvlM4,blteipt" 


On  the  evening  of  the  day  which  fol- 
lowed this  nocturnal  tumult,  Mr.  De- 
rinxy,  who  was  always  accessible  to 


his  tenantry*  was  summoned  from  the 

dinner-table  of  the  grand-jury  to  a 
conference  with  Ryan's  mother.  She 
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had  pMMd       day  in  vain  aflbrta  to 

effect  her  son's  ]iberatioo»  and  now 
applied  to  Mr.  Derinzy,  whose  bene- 
volence towards  all  dependent  on  him 
was  luuTarsaU/  acknowledged.  Added 
to  the  aiudacy  caused  by  the  son  in 
prisoHythere  was  much  solicitude  felt  for 
the  youth,  his  brother,  whose  giddiness 
was  the  indirect  cause  of  his  arrest. 
CloBmal  in  ita  eseitaniaat  waa  not  aalb 
ibrhim,  nor  OTon  his  father's  hoiaaty 
dihough  at  some  little  dliitance  from 
the  town.  Thid  anxiety  Mr.  Derinzy 
had  the  power  of  relieving,  and  he 
quietad  the  motbar'a  ftara  by  an  inti* 
IMrtiao  of  his  purpose,  and  by  an  as- 
surance that  no  exi-i'tiun  on  his  part 
should  be  wanting  to  procure  her  &ous 
rriaaaa  from  prison. 

When  be  returned  to  the  dining- 
room,  he  explained  to  (Jarleton,  who, 
as  his  gue.st,  was  one  of  the  company, 
the  cause  of  his  absence  ;  and  added, 
that  be  waa  aboot  to  leave  bim  again, 
"  unless,"  said  he,  "  you  have  a  curi- 
osity to  see  one  of  those  schools 
which  our  laws  prohibit,  and  where, 
Ibfougb  tiie  connivaBoe  of  tlioae  by 
whom  law  is  administered,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics receive  instruclion." 

Carleton  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  accompany  his  friend,  and  in  due 
liflM  was  pacing  tbe  atraata  witb  him 
towarda  tbe  aaademy  of  Mr,  Joaaph 
Corcoran. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  observe,  that  Mr. 
Derinsy'a  exenaea  for  leaving  tbe  oom- 
MBj  earlier  than  it  was  nanal  tor  a 
Jbreman  of  the  grand-jury  to  retire, 
were  favourably  accepted.  It  was 
enou>^h  for  him  to  say  that  a  matter  in 
wbi»  one  of  bb  tenanta  waa  aeriooaly 
eaneamedf  daflnnded  his  attention. 
The  paramount  authority  of  auch  a 
claim  was  instantly  admitted. 

As  tbe  friends  wallced  on,  one  and 
anodier  vonth,  or  rather  man,  passed 
them,  whom  Mr.  Derinzy  detected  by 
the  pile  of  books  which  each  carried 
under  his  arm,  and  by  some  little  pe- 
enliartty  of  gait  and  eoatnma^  aa  dmaf 
ef  that  learned  professor. 

"  These,"  said  he,  "  are  wending 
their  way  to  the  academy.  They  will 
serve  as  guides,  if  we  keep  them  in 
i^gnr. 

**  What  do  they  learn  at  their  night- 
schools,  tbeae  aturdy  yontba  ?"  asked 
Carleton. 

«  Tbe  Hnmaniliea,"  repHad  Mr.  Da- 
liiqrs  "  An  Lstftt  CbMic%  ^  Litani 


Hmnaniorea.  PoerlUlowal  Manjof 
tbam  who  oome  from  a  distance  to 

receive  instruction  here,  and  obtain 
accommodation  in  farmers'  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood,  lend  their  aid 
during  workday  hours  to  the  laboura 
of  the  field,  and  give  their  evenings — 
evenings  late  enough  to  be  called,  as 
indeed  they  are,  nights — to  fields,  where 
for  several  of  tbem  no  corn  growa* 

**  Is  it  the  fact,  that  you  have  many 
schools  where  tbe  deaff  languages  are 
tauglit  to  pupils  such  as  those  you 
speak  of?" 

"  Many,  very  many,  where  Latin  ia 
taught,  better,  I  have  no  doubt,  than 
F/nglish.    Wl;en  duly  prepared,  the 
pupils  wend  their  way  to  Louvain  or 
Lisbon,  Salamanea  or  Fariay  aome 
(Hie  of  the  colleges  where  Iriib  atn- 
ilftxia  are  received  and  prepared  Ibr 
the  Homish  priesthood.    I  have  heard 
of  instances  in  which  they  liave  beeu 
admitted  to  ordera  be^Mre  leaving  Uiis 
country,  and  have  maintained  them- 
selves while  completing  their  studies 
in  a  continental  seminary,  by  perform- 
ing eoclenaatical  dntiei^  for  wbioh 
they  were  remunerated.    The  teacher 
whose  soliool  we  are  about  to  visit, 
was  candidate  for  a  bourse  in  a  col- 
lege, to  which  my  father  could  have 
procured  bim  an  appointment;  Imt 
the  bishop  refused  to  sign  a  certificate 
for  him.     I  remember,  when  a  child, 
accompanying  my  father,  who  hoped  to 
noUIfy  tbe  old  gentleman^  but  all  bia 
efforts  were  vain.   It  waa  a  atraage 
scene.    We  rode  up  a  narrow  moun- 
tain-way to  a  rude  and  small  house, 
scarcely  better  than  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary peasant — snob  waa  the  eondHicp 
of  the  Chorch  of  Rome  at  that  day-1 
and  were  received  by  its  occupant,  the 
bishoD,  with  a  stately  courtesy  that 
woula  aearealy  be  nni  of  plaee  fai  n 
court.    He  waa  a  tall,  atam,  bony- 
looking  man,  with  nothing  of  dress 
about  him,  except  a  well-ordered  wig. 
For  tho  rest,  over  verv  rusty  and 
ooaree  babilinienia,  be  bad  fkatened  hw 
a  aingle  button  at  bia  throat,  and  with 
its  sleeves  hanging  loose, a  large  rough- 
looking  great  coat.    He  entered  into 
conversation  very  freely,  and  seemed 
grntiied  by  an  opportunity  of  revivfaig 
his  recollections  of  Paris  and  Rome  ; 
but  neither  his  remembrances  nor  hia 
regard  for  my  father,  had  the  looked- 
for  effect  upon  bim*   Yonqgaa  t  waa* 
bbMNMrtatba  pronooncad  an  nltU 
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matum  upon  the  affair,  lefl  his  con- 
cluding observation  indeliblj  itamped 
upon  ray  tnemory. 

***  \t  most*'  said  mj  father,  <  you 
will  iidiidt  that  GoNonni't  offinuBe  was 
nothing  more  than  a  youthful  follj. 
The  worst  that  can  bo  said  of  it  i^* 
that  it  was  an  indiscretion.' 

«'<Sir/  said  the  iteni  old  mui» 
'there  are  coromunities,  and  ours  is 
one  of  thein,  in  which  that  is,  if  not 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  an  of- 
feuce,  a  most  serious  aggravation  of 
it  It  is  with  me  the  nnpirdonable 
vice.  The  jronth  who  was  oapablo*  in 
Corcoran's  circumstances,  of  commit- 
ing  an  indiscretioui  is  not  tit  for  the 
miBUOD  in  Ireland.' 

«  My  father  was  obliged  to  retafn 
Wuuccessful,  and  poor  Corcoran,  in- 
stead of  becoming  a  priest,  had  to  be- 
take himself  to  the  office  of  shaping 
OBt  the  blocks  from  which  pnests 
aro  to  be  made  ('  Dens  iode/  you 
know).  lint  here  we  are  arrived," 
said  he,  as  they  reached  au  open 
doorway*  and  heard  from  above  a 
bossing  noise^  which  seemed  to  de- 
note the  progress  of  lit»^rary  labours. 

Through  this  noisr,  or  rather  above 
ity  could  be  heard  a  voice  of  command. 

Listen  r  said  Mr.  Derinsj ;  «the 
Bsaster  is  discoursing  some  point  of 
war — ay,  he  is  tracim;  out  a  camp." 

For  some  time  they  li>tt  ued  to  a 
discourse  on  ancient  encampments,  the 
oomiMrative  advantages  of  the  circu- 
lar form  and  the  square,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  various  parts,  the  industry 
of  Roman  soldiers  in  cucampinffy  and 
the  changes  introdooed  towanU  the 
decline  of  the  empire.  It  appeared 
lhat  the  verbal  description  wa»  aided 
by  a  map  traced  on  the  tloor  as  he 
proceeded. 

Thm  lecture  ceased,  and  while  Mr. 
Derinzy  and  Carleton  ascended  a  steep 
and  narrow  staircase,  the  voice  of  the 
schoolmaster  called  out,  "  Horatius 
Fhoevsl"  and  was  reipoBded  to  by 
the  shuffling  of  sundry  heavily^sbod  feet 
proceeding  from  various  points  of  the 
room  towards  the  point  ifrom  whence 
the  voice  issued. 

*'  I  am  not  sorry,"  said  Mr.  De- 
rinay,  *'  that  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  a  class  at  an  Irish  hedge- 
school.  It  may  serve  to  give  you  a  new 
idea  of  idiolarship,  not  the  most  or- 
tMosoertainfy." 

Thf  garret*  or  loft,  into  whieb  llHQr 


entered,  eskibited  a  speoinMn  of  what 

has  been  named,  in  more  mo<lern 
times,  pursuit  of  learning  under  diffi- 
culties. Not  fewer  than  fifty  persons 
of  various  ages,  none  perh^  under 
iftfen,  most  of  them  in  the  dress  of 
]>easantM,  or  in  garments  manifestly 
not  primarily  designed  for  the  wearer, 
were  to  be  seen  seated  at  the  skefetons 
of  rickety  dcsin,  and  intently  study- 
ing. Some  were  lighted  in  their 
laliours  by  small  randies  stuck  against 
the  wall,  some  had  their  lights  in  po- 
tatoes or  pieces  of  turf  which  toey 
had  bored  for  the  purpose,  and  sousei 
of  more  careful  habits  and  more  me- 
chanical talents,  had  constructed  little 
lanterns,  or  shades,  of  'paper,  which 
protected  their  emaciated  luminaries 
from  wandering  currents  of  air,  and 
concentrated  their  gleams  upon  the 
book  wiiicli  waji  the  subject  of  study. 

The  master,  wbo  was  seated  at  a 
small  table  in  arwnote  corner,  as  soon 
as  ho  became  aware  of  the  entrance 
of  visitors,  arose  to  salute  them.  His 
attire  leaned  to  be  a  species  of  half- 
mourning  for  the  lost  hopes  of 
youth.  The  garments  were  all  of  a 
dral)  colour,  but  decorated  with  black 
horn  buttons,  which  were,  upon  the 
coat,  of  the  laraest  dkneawons.  Hb 
stoclnngs,  which  joined  the  nether 
garment  at  the  knee,  were  black 
worsted,  and  his  shoe.^  were  clasped 
with  broad  silver  buckles.  There 
were  three  rows  of  cnris  in  his  on- 
powdered  wig,  and  when  he  arose^  ha 
sup])orted  his  steps,  halting  a  little  on 
the  right  leg,  with  a  cane  headed  in 
horn.  Ha  was  about  saxtv  years  of 
age,  had  quick  ^ey  eyes,  anda  subdnad 
ruddiness  on  his  cheek  that  could  not 
be  called  florid,  ile  was  thin,  and 
not  tall,  but  ba<l  that  air  of  pro- 
ftssional  dignity  acquired  br  habits 
of  undisputed  command.  Such,  in  his 
outward  appearanoe^  was  Mr.  Joseph 
Corcoran. 

**  Your  most  obedient  kmnble  aat^ 
▼ant,  genteels,"  said  he,  Iwwing  oer^ 
moniously  to  the  party  as  they  entered. 

Thev  duly  returne<l  the  salute — Mr. 

•  * 

Derinzy,  with  the  greeting  of  an  old 
acquMntaace. 

"  My  friiiM,  Mr.  Carleton,"  he 
added,  *•  has  heard  of  your  school.  I 
was  sure  you  would  admit  of  his  having 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  something 
more  than  mere  re|>ort  of  it." 

**  If  it  will  piaise  his  honour,!'  ra- 
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|died  the  master*    !•  investinU  tht 

•cqnihitiuns  of  my  young^  students  in 
their  humanities — I  humbly  presumet 
hit,"  turoiog  to  (Jarieton,  ''you  will 
not  pronoanoe  tbem  unlettered  or  un- 
cultivated—wdbdot  mi<  ineultot,** 

**  Bv  no  means,  Mr.  T'orcoran," 
•aid  Carleton  ;  **  I  would  not  inter- 
mpt  joo.  Yon  were,  I  imagine,  in 
tlie  net  of  InetrvetiDg  a  class.  If  jov 
will  permit  me*  I  shall  have  mndi 
pleasure  in  being  a  hearer." 

"Sir^  at  your  command,"  and  he 
Vvm^d  ^n  lowly  but  tUteiny.  » It 
is  the  best  of  breeding  to  show  ovr 
shiipariori*  that  we  believe  the  cora- 
ininication  of  their  lips  to  be  of  a 
similitude  with  the  thoughts  in  their 
mindy  and  to  do  the  thing  they  require 
jMw  ambtfg&m»  without  excneee  or 
circumlocutions." 

He  bad  advanced  into  the  centre  of 
thoroom,  and  bow  retunied»leadi^gthe 
new  visitants  within  the  circle  fcHrnied 
bv  the  class,  while  a  ■'tillncss,  remark- 
alilo  from  it.s  contrast  to  the  busy 
sounds  of  labour  it  succeeded,  spread 
over  everv  part  of  the  sehooU  and 
glanoes  of  earnestness  and  respect 
pursued  the  procession,  which  the  mas- 
ter— in  the  opinion  of  bis  uupilit,  a 
master-spirit  or  the  age--eonaneted  to 
his  tripod  or  tribunal. 

"  Vounj,'  academicians,  gentlemen," 
taid  hi',  ifitroducinp  his  class.  **  n»»ys, 
do  yeer  best  enduy  vours.  Here  is  an 
hooottmUo  gvntleman  finom  Enghmdy 
that  hcerd  of  ye,  and  he  is  come  to 
see  vhich  is  the  best — yeer  ofaaraGter« 
or  yeersel  v  es.    Incijte, " 

The  youth  to  whom  he  nodded, 
read  with  a  sonorona  voice,  but  with 
little  regard  to  proaody— 

**  (jiiim  vcvruiii  tut  h:tr>»i  tf<-ra  TtlMMVi 
Tcbi*  •hunurt  «:«l«'»rar«-  Clitx., 
^nii  niiiini  I  iQwi  r>~'  'o^  t  ji'>  '<">:t. 

Nunjon  im.v  i,"  Jj-r. 

When  a  translation  into  the  KnjjfUsh 
fashionable  at  country  schools  in  ire- 
land  ninety  years  ago,  had  been  made 
hj  the  claia  in  general — the  master 
Slid— 

"  How  many  of  ye,  hoys,  have 
made  an  endayvuur  to  imorovc  the 
coosthor,  by  elevating  it — ^woich  of  ye 
are  the  poeta?" 

In  answer,  four  or  five  1)oys — voimg 
men,  rather — held  up  rude  heavy 
slates,  that  might  almoet  be  termed 
flags.   The  master,  turning  to  Garle- 


^  Onoe  every  week,  sir,  I  eneou- 

rage  these  youths  to  the  bouldness  of 
rendering  some  lines  of  the  poet  into 
a  poetical  form.  Will  it  plaise  you  to 
hear  them  ?  The  whole  ohii  remaina 
for  such  observations  as  my  poor  janiua 
capacitates  mo  to  deliver,  but  only  a 
few  have  the  iujauium  et  os  magm 
tonaiurum,** 

Carleton  expressed  hia  detire^  coorw 
teously,  to  hear  the  more  select  pupils  ; 
and  the  ma-'^ter  made  a  sign  to  a  boy, 
who  begau  iu  a  tune  of  mingled  brogue 
and  iong — 

•*  What  man — what  hun  ■  or  wiMt  fo4t** 

**  Laive  oft",  Mr.  Carmody,"  cried 
the  master  ;  "  do  you  think  that  1  can 
tolerate  yon  in  Buoh  irreverence  ?  Do 
y  iu  think  that  I  can  allow  you  to  be 
i»hutiling  men,  and  haroes,  and  gods, 
so  promiscuous — like  a  deck  of  dirty 
cards,  without  dignity  or  distinction? 
As  if  I  was  to  put  theie  bonoorabb 
gtntlemen  into  a  concatenation  with 
the  likes  of  you.  Don't  you  persaive 
how   the  author  demains  himself? 

*  What  muh  or  have?*  cries  be^ 
then  he  writes  two  elegant  lines  aboofe 
the  muse  and  her  musical  instruments* 
Then,  whin  he,  as  one  may  say,  has 

got  over  his  timidity,  and  hii>  courage 
I  grew  sthrong— then  be  adventures 
to  up  and  spaki  of  flie  divinities — and 
f»hsarvi'  how  he  doch  it — ji*t  in  two 
worils,  quUu  Duuih,  That's  the  raal 
climax.  That's  the  proper  reversnen 
for  what's  great.  Heffernan*  bow  Is 
your  vfrse  dune?" 

A  second  >outh  commenoed,  a  little 
more  timidly  thaJi  hb  predecessor 

«•  WlHrt  man  it  thm— 
What  TCllaat  han- 
O  vttt  UiM,  CU«  ** 

**  That  won't  do,  Mr.  Heflfcrnao* 
you're  a  dtsmoe  to  your  name^  aid 
to  the  school.  *  What  valiant  hare  I* 
Is  th  it  like  the  author?  For  shame. 
It's  worse  than  forgery.  Huratius 
Flaoeus  wasn't  the  man  to  make  aliare 
of  a  haro,  be  quartering  him  into  two 
halves.   Do  yon  go  on*  O'Leary.** 

•*  What  man  of  miifbt— «li«t  bnilad  wight-—'* 

"  Where  did  you  find  that  word 

*  wight,'  O'Leary?- 

<*  In  Don  Belnanis,  of  Greece^  slr» 
or  the  honour  of  chivalry,"  said  the 
youth. 
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**  Wdly  hd»  toke  my  advice,  and 
never  borry  a  word,  without  larning 
the  inaning  of  it.  The  word  *  wight' 
manes  a  living  thing.  It  does  not 
Hmit  itself  into  m  oorretpondanee  with 
*  veerum/  bat  applies  luqnally  to  ani- 
mals of  every  description.  But,  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  does  not  anplj  to — to 
any  thing,  whether  man  or  Mfttetthat*! 
berrid — at  laste,  it  does  not  apply  to 
any  thing  that's  dead.  It  comes  from 
veevere  or  veeventia.  The  double  U 
is  only  the  form  the  Jarmaos  and 
Saxons  pronounce  the  V  in.  When 
I  was  visiting  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
gintlemen,"  said  he,  turning  to  ('iirlo- 
ton  and  his  companion,  "  and  the 
Shrarian  did  me  the  honour  to  thoir 
me  the  books,  I  saw  an  ould  English 
Bible  that  had  the  word  *  wight?,* 
instead  of  *  bastes,'  as  it  is  in  other 
Biblea— aa  a  oorrospooduMe  for  the 
word  9oa,  Urlng  thiogs— so  tiiat  yoa» 
Heffernan,  see  what  your  translation 
manes — *  what  cray  turc  buried  alive.' " 
Mr.  Corcoran,  may  I  speak  with 
JOB  apart,  ibr  a  moment?  said  Mr. 
Derinzy— '*  I  regret  to  ioterrapt  joi^ 
but  business  " 

The  schoolmaster  bowed  with  his 
Qsoal  eeremooioos  oompomnro— ^  I 
mdt  your  commands,  sir,"  following 
the  gentleman  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment 

Pny»  bov  doee  yoor  pupil,  Ar- 
diibald  Ryan,  oondoct  himself?  He 
is  son  to  a  tenant  of  mine,  whom  I 
value,  and  I  wish  to  withdraw  the  lad 
for  a  few  days  from  your  care— but, 
ilrit»  I  wish  to  know  hts  charaeter.** 

M  He  b  a  good  youth,  sir,  and 
ii^anuou^t — a  little  too  much  given  to 
the  sports  of  youth.  God  keep  them 
ttom  hamuog  bim,*'  added  the  poor 
man  with  a  sigh,  "  but  he  minds  bis 
studies.  Your  honour  heard  him  con- 
sthur — the  slight,  comelv  youth,  to  the 
right — the  last  but  one. 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  yon  tiunk 
bim  a  well-behaved  lad  ?" 

'(  And  of  goodprenciploQ,  too>  Mr. 
Derinzy." 

After  some  Airtber  oonversation, 
the  two  parties  returned  to  the  table, 
and  the  schoolmaster  called  on 
"  Archibald  Ryan.** 

Thisj  is  our  man,**  ssid  Ifir.  Do- 
finsy,  in  a  whisper  to  Carlotoo,  point- 
ing  his  attention  to  Ryan,  a  slight, 
active-looking  youth,  handsome  in 
features  and  figure*  with  a  counte- 


nance in  wUoh  a  hirknig  spirit  of 

frolic  and  fun  was  to  be  seen,  under 
an  air  of  some  little  bashfulness  and 
timidity.    The  youth  bq^an— 

THH  TiliMi  M 

and  then  paused,  and  looked  op. 

*'  Verge,  puer"  said  the  nMuisTt  •  I 
do  not  object  to  the  epitbot." 

Wh»t  TalUaft 
WlMShMOgWW  * 

If  tou  intend  that  ftr  a  Ajmh 
*tb  a  mistake  bttt,  go  on.** 

«•  O  Clio.  wtU  thou  vnim. 

On  pip*,  or  lyre. 
With  wwl  of  Are  " 

**  There  is  no  *  sowl  of  fire'  in  the 
original.  The  author  spakes  of  the 
character  of  the  instruments,  not  about 
tile  passion  of  a  mnse." 

"  May  I  change,  sir?"  said  the  boy. 

Mr.  Corcoran  nodded. 

•*  with  pipe-note  thritl. 
Ortep'cvntttlkrUl. 
ia«MtiHnBittMl«rs> 

II. 

<*WbBlliuighlyDm. 
11n^  Belicutt 

*•  imp  flhMlei  wilt  tbou  prodnim— 

While  eyiho  fliglitj, 
rh«  riailot  mif  hty— 

"  Rayther  a  long  aycho,"  motterad 
Mr.  Corcoran— but*  proceed.** 

"  Ch—tt  UmM  ■■■■  " 

III. 

"irMMUMorcM — 

"  Perge,  boy — '  name  of  God'— I  do 

not  object." 

What  nnme  of  God. 
8h«U  nuke  thcai  nod, 
Th*  groTM  of  H«mat  S9V|S« 

That  left  their  place, 
Jb  rmrnbliiM  tait. 

To  faUjr  awMt  tooM  Vt  OvUL" 

"  That  word  <  folly'  should  ba 
« foUow,'  Ryan.  " 

IV. 

**0h.  vviddOrplilM 

TlwsiisiiMiBlIf  rtwto. 
HwI  pat  •  wvte  la  mry  tntt 

And  on  riven  S— If  ftWb 
On  IJbe  w^^^ut^ltrntxTb*,^ 

**  There's  no  sioh  petition  as  yoors 
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fa  Mtton  Mr.  R  jHu  HoratKtt 
didn't  want  to  have  sich  a  rival  as 
Orphius  near  him — Ha, ha,  ha — But, 
I  would  be  glad,  now,  to  have  a  rayson 
from  you  for  some  of  your  ezpreaaions. 
Why  dom  bogin  •whtX  vaBant 
nan  ?'  TMra  k  no  vaUaot  in  tbo 
Mthor.*' 

**  It  is   contained   in  the  word 

«  Right,  Mr.  Ryan— tlie  differentia 
essentiaUs  of  homo  is  rayson  ;  the  ffifff. 
rntia  of  ver  is  valiour.  And  so,  in  a 
dialogue  between  St.  Patrick  and 
O'Smb^  ae  it  is  fehled  by  an  odd 
Boakff  wImb  the  saint  is  using  his 
endayvomrs  to  expUun  the  Christhin 
doctrine,  and  to  show  him  the  sinse  of 
bang  paoefal  and  hnmanef  because 
God  Made  0*8been's  inimles,  as  well 
as  himself ;  says  O'Sheen — says  he — 
'  I  am  something  betther  than  God 
made  me.'  'How  is  that?'  asks  the 
niat.  And  O'Sfaoon  answers,  <  Qmm 
iaiifsiii  Dmt  Mbm  ftat  venm.* 
Bseaase,  you  see,  'tis  in  war  men 
become  habitiited  to  all  sorts  of  dan- 
gers and  darings,  and  come  to  take 
tbeir  nicMareintbem.  TheOrayclans 
bad  tneir  two  names,  anthropos  and 
mer.  The  Romans  their  two,  homo 
and  vir.  The  English  only  one,  man— > 
I  suppose,  sir,"  bowli^  to  Cftrletoii^ 
"  because  eonrago  isaoomnon  qoality 
of  your  countrymen — and  ye  expect, 
that  when  there's  the  sowl  and  the 
rayson  of  the  human  spacies,  there 
rngbt  to  be,  to  Ibe  boot  oT  it,  tbo 
vanonr  that  makes  a  man." 

•*  On  this  principle,"  said  Carleton, 
**  your  language  oi^bt  to  be  equally 
psmmoniooa 

Alter  a  minute's  pauses  Goreoraa 
bowed  lowly,  and  said, 

•*  Perhaps  we  could  spacify  something 
constotaneons  in  the  Irish  tongue; 
bnl  oar  day  fa  darfc— is  dark,"  said  the 
old  man,  waving  his  head  with  a  sigh, 
and  mnttertng  almost  vnoonscioasly, 

" '  Diram  Inrleatenea  dnrm 
■MSVcrtU  ope*  ilicalilqtie  culmina  Troja.' 

FennesT,  what  nwio  does  the  author 
give  to  aycho  ?" 
**He  calls  it  imago,  sir, — Imogo 

*  Ay,  sir,  an  image  of  the  voice^an 
imsge  of  air :  like  as  wather  reflects  an 
tmsge  of  things  that  may  be  seen.  I 
don  I  considber  your  fwvfaof  lfr« 
Ryao«  of  Hm  wvrd  Jocom,  to  ba 


qinito  HAeni  Jeeom  does  not  mane 
*flfabtyt*  H  manes  merry.    Just  as  if 

aycno  wa.s  to  be  mocking,  but  not 
maliciously,  the  spaker,  when  it  repates 
his  words.  There  is  an  ouid  proverb, 
*  A  jobe  brakes  no  bones  i'  as  mneh 
as  to  say,  that  It's  taking  a  Wtmfj, 
but  taking  it  in  a  manner  not  to  give 
serious  offence.  Take  my  advice,  boys, 
Wt  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  meddling 
in  jokes.  Nobody  oogbt  to  thry  it 
that  hasn't  nice  manners  and  good 
sinse.  Some  says  that  nothinp;'  but 
words  or  80und<i  ought  to  be  called  a 
jok^  ibr  they  say  the  word  comes 
from  the  Greek  iakost  which  signifies 
sound  or  noise.  At  any  rate,  I'd  ad- 
vise ye  all  never  to  thry  worse  jokes  ; 
SQch,  Mr.  Heflfeman,  as  putting  live 
rats  and  mice  into  one  another's  poc- 
kets  ;  or  taching  little  dogs,  O'Leary, 
to  bite  the  legs  of  chairmen  in  the 
streets ;  or  other  follies  that  I  won't 
mention  now.  All  I  want  ye  to  ob- 
serve is,  that  nobody  that  hasn't  the 
nicest  of  manners,  and  the  best  of 
breeding,  is  of  a  capacity  to  practise 
a  joke.  The  author  calls  aycho  an 
image.  It  is  to  be  obsarved  tbat  tbo 
image  of  an  indiveedial  differs  from  a 
similitude  of  him.  Mimy  things  may 
have  a  likeness—by  accident ;  they 
nay  bo  like  in  some  parts,  and  diffe- 
rent in  others.  An  image  is  intended 
to  he  like  in  every  part.  An  ould 
author  says,  that  body  is  the  shadow 
of  God  (an  expression  that  has  more 
wisdom  in  it,  maybe^  than  ye  can  yet 
discover)  ;  sowl  is  in  his  Kksness ;  and 
angels  in  his  image.  Ryan,  you  said, 
'  what  name  of  God' — do  you  know  any 
tbmg  very  much  to  be  remembered 
eonsarning  the  holy  name  ?" 

«  I  do  not  remimber,"  said  the 
youth. 

'*  In  the  prencipal  languages  of  the 
ancients*  a  name  for  God  is  to  be 
found  composed  <^  four  lettbers. 
Thus  Marsuius  Fiscinus  obsnrves,  that 
the  i£gyptians,  the  Persians,  the  Sy- 
rians»  toe  Majee,  the  Greeks,  the 
Aralrians,  and  many  other  nations  and 
communities,  as  well  as  the  Romany 
had  aitche  of  them,  a  name  of  neither 
less  or  more  than  the  four  letthers. 
It  fa  still  mora  wonderftd  that  in  tbe 
Hebrew  tongue  every  letther  is  a  vowel 
— denoting  that  every  element  in  the 
word  is  independent,  having  a  capacity 
to  sound  of  itself.  A  rayson  is  ooo- 
ssvid  hf  tbi  osnstfametion  of  tba 
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name— •namelyf  that  it  was  to  rapre- 
sent  the  constitution  of  things;  which 
are  composed  of  being,  essence*  act* 
and  power ;  and  t)ie  nature  of  bodies* 
which  are  made  up  of  fire,  air,  avrth, 
•nd  wather.  For,  as  it  is  said,  the 
extarnal  things  that  damonstrate  God, 
come  from  the  world  to  our  semes, 
firom  our  wiiMe  to  the  mind*  and  the 
thought  that's  consaved  in  the  mind 
is  born,  a  body  may  say,  into  a  Ian- 
ffuatre;  and  as  the  demonstration  of 
God  was  resaved  from  Ibor  elenonli* 
the  mind,  bie  its  natheral  initiMll» 
uses  four  elements  of  spcoch  in  invant- 
ijwa  name  for  him." 

This  speech  wae  evidently  desigoad 
for  the  visitors*  rather  than  for  the 
clas.s.  The  old  man  could  bo  dt  tocted 
in  various  siik-  phmces  towardn  theui 
as  he  spoke  it ;  and  at  the  conclusion* 
M  if  to  apologise  for  to  much  ioappr*- 
priate  matter*  he  addrcwed  himself  to 
Carleton,  and  fftid, 

In  my  airly  years*  sir*  my  studies 
were  more  eoraprabMiiive^  althoagfa 
not  promeesenonib  than  might  ho  ax* 
peoted  from  a  poor  pednjrogue.  It 
was  my  ambition  to  be  a  priest  of  the 
Catholic  church  ;  but  I  was  not  (bund 
worthy — I  was  not  found  worthy :  I 
was  led  astray  ;  and  'tis  my  pinance — 
God  give  me  stringth  to  bi'i^r  it  like 
a  Chrifithin — instead  of  becoming  au 
Mclcriastio  myselff  to  prepare  better 
aulgaett  for  that  holy  state  —veece  cotis 
Junpar"  concluded  he,  with  a  »\gh. 
«  Hyan*"  he  resumed,  •*  how  does  the 
Irish  language  help  to  explain  the 
•tory  of  OrpbioB  making  tne  threes 
obey  him  ?" 

«  I  never  heerd  tell*  sir." 

«  Id  the  Bobel-Loth  and  the  Beth- 
Luis  •MioD»  the  oulde^t  alphabets 
that  exist,  every  lettlu  r  is  the  naUM 
of  a  three.  Now,  as  to  what 
place  Orph&us  belonged  to*  there's 
verions  opinions.  Soma  say  one 
thing*  and  some  another.  For  my 
part,  I  would  not  directly  spacify 
what  counthry  he  was  of ;  an'  as  for 
saying  that  his  real  name  was  0*Raf- 
fertj,  that's  a  thing  that  I  wouldn't 
be  positive  of ;  only  I'tl  say  this,  that 
it's  as  raysonable  an  explanation  of  the 
word  as  is  oonunonly  gave  fbr  it  $  jost 
as  near  it  as  the  Syrian  araphf  or 
the  Hehn  w  word  either,  that's  con- 
jectured tor  the  root  it  comes  from. 
Morcoby-token*  the  U'Hafl'erties  ware 
K»nd  of  afood  saof  thom^vcs,  and 


they  wor  good  subjects  too  for  a  song  • 
and  besides,"  continued  he,withat>milc 
and  a  twinkle,  as  if  conscious  that  be 
was  coasting  round  the  ridiculous* 
<*  every  one  knows  that  if  they  did 
not  call  for  the  threes  to  follow  them, 
they  were  good  warrants,  especially 
the  lads  of  Killballyoleatherem*  to  ou,t 
down  a  three  whan  they  wanted  one^ 
and  to  handle  a  stout  sapling  or  shiUa- 
lagh*  in  fair  or  patthern,  where  such 
a  little  implemeut  would  be  a  coq- 
ranienea.  And  if  they  did  not  malse 
the  threes  folly  them — I  beg  pardon* 
follow,  I  sh(juld  say — I'll  be  bail  they 
made  them  clear  the  way  for  them* 
and  follow  others  that  went  fiiit 
anoufj^h  before  them. 

"  But  this  is  what  the  critics  call  a 
digression.  Wherever  Orphiius  came 
from*  he  was  a  great  uoet  and  a  great 
orathur,  and  soma  tnink  that  be  in- 
vinled  he  alphabet  t  but*  at  any  ratOt 
he  had  such  a  power  of  speech  that  it 
wait  said  of  him  that  all  the  elements 
of  language  were  at  hia  command. 
And  so  the  Graycians  got  hould  of  tha 
story  in  their  thr.ide  with  Ireland,  or 
maybe  cumins  to  resaive  insthruction 
here ;  and  whin  it  eama  to  bo  forgot 
what  the  Irish  alpliabet  meant,  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  wood  of  raal  threes* 
aiul  s»)  the  story  was  cowpoi»ed.  I 
sometimes  tell  my  e>cholars*  Mr.  De- 
rinsy*  that  they  ought  to  take  a  lesson 
from  the  alphabet,  when  they  find  that 
the  first  letter  of  it  manes  the  birch— 
that's  what  institutes  well  into  tha 
humanities.** 

Mr.  Derinzy  had  been  for  t  soma 
times  anxious  to  depart,  and  now, 
hearing  the  ntilitary  tread  of  a  patrol^ 
as  a  guard  passed  the  door,  made 
an  observation  upon  tha  lateness  of 
the  hour,  and  prepared  to  take  his 
leave.  The  class  was  dismissed,  with 
the  exception  of  Hyan,  front  v\  hum  an 
aeoouot  of  his  riiare  in  the  last  night's 
exploit  was  received,  and  who  he;ird* 
vith  much  pond  humoured  resigna- 
tion, being  yet  in  ignorance  of  bis 
brother^  arrest*  the  mtelli^|enco  that 
he  was  to  have  an  improvised  vaca- 
tion for  .1  few  d.iys,  until  the  distur- 
bance he  had  caused  was  forgotten. 

The  gentlemen,  in  the  act  of  da* 
parting  made  some  complimentary 
remanis  to  the  schoolmaster,  whica 
he  reoeired  thankfully,  yet  as  his  due. 

'*  Wa  are  no  great  things  of  Gray- 
aianpt  .gwMlnniiit''  ^  bo.S  *'  but  Ifr 
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the  huiuanitles  of  the  Latin  tongue* 
and  the  traaalatii^  the  grand  lang^oage 
of  the  Romans  into  English,  which 
will  not  be  derogatorv  to  it,  I  would 
not  be  afeard  to  match  the  bojs  of 
tills  Mminarj  with  others.  More  I 
will  not  amy  t  modesty  b  more  beeoH- 
ing  than  arrotrance." 

"  I  can  assure  you,"  sjud  Carleton, 
*'  I  have. felt  no  little  interest  in  what 
I  h«re  w'UnsBBsd  in  your  school.  There 

however,  one  thing  which  I  do  not 
tery  well  understand — your  principles 
of  prosody' :  Toa  do  not  pronounce 
LafiB  as  we  do.  My  notions  ef  the 
quantity  of  syllables  hmre  been  a  good 
deal  confounded." 

**  And  j>eradventure,  sir,  we  may  be 
in  error.  There  are  things  which  we 
do  not  study  with  the  same  care  as 
Baclidi  sohohrs.  We  iuTestigate  the 
qtuuity  of  an  author's  works,  and 
jodge  little  by  the  quantity.  You'll 
aaraoB  my  iaoelionsness,  I  humbly 
■eps^  sir,"  said  the  old  roan,  a  little^- 
a  very  little — provoked,  as  if  no  lan- 
f^u»^f'  but  that  of  praise  bad  been 
t'amtliar  to  him. 

*•  B«t  do  yon  not  think  Aat  proeo^ 
oaght  to  be  studied  ?** 

"  Surely,  sir.  It's  an  especial  good 
•help  for  them  that  have  not  an  ear 
for  mnsic.  'Tis  good  indeed  for  eteiy 


student  iu  the  humanities.  But  what 
surprises  me  entirely  in  tlie  English- 
that  are  sneh  great  scholars — is  the 
way  they  pronounce  the  Latin  vowels. 
There  was  a  master  here  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  who  recited  varions 
strophes  of  the  stately  Romans.  May 
I  never  distinguish  myself  for  devo- 
tion to  the  relics  of  groat  men,  if  I 
did  not  think  while  I  was  attending 
to  him  that  I  was  in  the  lower  worl£ 
as  ViigiHos  describes  it,  listening  to 
the  voT  cxilis  of  the  men  that  spoke 
thundher,  as  one  may  say,  while  they 
were  attre." 

Carleton  and  Bir.  Derinzy  took  leave 
of  the  schoolmaster — leaving  him  tho 
delight  of  his  prepossession  ;  benevo- 
lently unwilling  to  dissipate  a  deluiiion 
like  Ms.  The  hoooar  of  English 
scholarship  was  not  vitaUy  concerned 
in  silencincr  the  poor  man,  and  Carle- 
ton remembered  the  complaint  of  the 
madman  reduced  to  sanity  of  mind» 

«*  M  SM  «eddM*  Maki.** 

Ho  therefore  discontinued  the  discus- 
sion ;  and  b^ging  leave  to  make  an 

offering  which  was  to  be  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  prizes,  ho  saluted  the 
old  maa  with  kindly  courtesy,  and 
took  hit  leave. 
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ttrs  A«0  wBinyot  or  tbb  tAn  wtuux  tayloii  of  NORwidi.* 


This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
book.  A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's book  on  English  Synonymcs 
having  been  projected,  it  wm  intended 
to  prefiice  it  with  an  introductory  me- 
moir. Though  the  incidents  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  life  were  few  and  uiiimpor- 
tant,yet  the  circumatanoe  of  his  having 
kept  up  a  r^^ttlar  correspondence  with 
Southey  for  many  years,  nnd  the  fact 
that  Southey  had  no  objection  to  the 
publication  of  his  own  letters  as  well 
TaykNr's,  were  strorar  temptations  to  h» 
biographer, Mr.  Robberds,  to  extend  his 
original  design.  It  is  probable  that  few 
persons  ever  exercised  a  greater  inHu< 
eoce  in  society  than  Taylor,  though  Ills 
▼ery  name  was  unknown  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  Nm  wirh  fri'  tids,  and  a 
few  publishers  connected  with  periodi- 
cal literature.  His  biographer  justly 
efaums  for  him  the  pnuse  of  haviiv 
originated  the  style  of  review,  which 
does  Roniething^  more  than  merely  ana- 
lyze a  new  publication.  Indeed  we 
think  Taylor's  reviews,  which  preeenre 
a  medium  between  the  old  good-for* 
nothing  notices  of  new  books  and  the 
ambitious  essays  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly,  very  much  better  than 
•itiber.  He  seems  honestly  to  have 
studied  the  volume  before  him,  and  in 
most  instances  brought  to  his  task  in- 
formation much  greater  than  that  of 
the  author  he  was  reviewing.  This 
was  given  freely  and  unaffectodly ;  for 
Taylor's  peculiarities  of  thought  and 
of  style  proceeded  from  depth  of 
thought,  and  never  from  affectation. 
His  reviews  decervo  to  hestndted,  and 
a  very  valuable  part  of  the  volumes 
before  us  is  the  mention  of  his  various 
articles  in  the  Annual  and  Monthly 
Review.  It  renders  the  book  a  useful 
index  to  the  best  papers  in  dieso  pub- 
lications. Tsylor,  in  the  course  of 
bis  labours  as  reviewer,  gave  accounts 
of  several  German  publications.  These 
he  afterwards  collected  into  ao  ill- 


arranged,  unfinished,  strange  book, 
called  the  "Survey  of  German  Poetry." 
He  was  the  first  who  called  the  public 
atleatloB  to  thosoljeet  of  German  Uto- 
ratore ;  and  probably  did  more  to  create 
a  taste  for  that  studjr  than  any  who 
has  followed  him. 

William  Taylor  was  an  only  diild. 
He  was  born  at  Norwidi  on  the  7th  of 
November,  17<>-5.  He  once  said  play- 
fully, "If  over  I  write  my  own  life  I 
shall  commence  it  iu  the  following 
grandiloquent  manner:  Like  PiatO!» 
like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  like  Frederidic 
Leopold  Count  Stolberg,  I  was  bom 
on  the  7tb  of  November ;  and  like 
Mr.  Opie  and  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith,  I  was  baptized  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Bourn,  then  the  Presbyterian 
minister  of  the  Octagon  Chapel  at 
Norwich."  His  father  was  a  manu- 
(hetnrer,  engaged  principally  in  tim 
•sport  trade,  nnd  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  William's  acquiring  early 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  languages 
most  used  in  the  foreign  correspon- 
dence of  the  hou<«.  His  first  inatrodor 
was  the  Uev.  John  Brucknor,  pastor 
of  the  French  aiul  Dutch  Protestant 
churches  at  Norwich.  It  is  probable 
that  BruclcnOT*s  habits  of  thought  in- 
floenced  his  yonng  pupil,  for  among 
his  works  one  was  "  Observations  on 
the  Diversions  of  Purley."  Studies 
conducted  under  the  care  of  such  a 
master  were  not  unlikely  to  load  to 
Taylor's  work  on  English  Synonymes. 

On  leaving  Brucknor,  Taylor  was 
entered  as  a  boarder  at  the  academy 
established  at  Palgrave  by  the  Rov. 
R.  Barbauld.  Here  he  learned  Latin 
and  Greek,  with  less  attention  to  pro- 
sody than  at  most  English  schools. 
The  school,  however,  wasoio  doubt  aa 
excellent  one;  and  among  the 
valuable  parts  of  the  instruction 
ccived,  were  lemons  in  English 
position  from  Mrs.  Barbauld* 

At  this  school  he  became  acquainted 
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with  Savers,  whose   poems,  though 
never  very  popular,  have  been  not 
without  permaneot  influence  on  £Dg« 
lieh  Hteratm   Mr.  Robberds  ob. 
serves,  that  ia  noet  achools  the  two 
cleverest  boys  are  generally  alienated 
from  each  other  by  reciprocal  jea- 
lowiee,  and  become  leaders  of  rival 
factions.    Here  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.    The  friendship  whioh  sur- 
vived for  forty-three  years,  and  of 
which  Taylor  preserved  the  record  in 
fab  mj  besntifid  Lift  of  Dr.  Sayers, 
bad  ita  origin  in  school  acquaintance. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  left  school, 
mod  mud  his  first  visit  to  the  Continent. 
His  letters  at  this  period  have  been 
inreserved,  and  are  said  to  exhibit  dit> 
tinctly  that  he  thought  in  the  lan- 
guages in  which  he  wrote,  and  was 
not  translating  his  ideas  from  English 
into  Other  tonguet.  The  tatten^  Sow- 
ever,  exhibit  nothing  of  tliefernMVor 
eothosiasm  of  his  auer  years  ;  and  we 
are  not  quite  sure  whether  we  ought 
to  attribute  this  to  a  change  in  his 
aharaflter,  or  to  tho  eirenmttanea  that 
he  W.15  writing  in  a  langtiage  not  hia 
own,  and  under  the  sort  of  restraint 
that  even  the  most  affectionate  child 
ftaia  n  commanieation  with  parents  or 
MTSons  of  a  wholly  different  time  of 
life.    The  passion  for  literature  had 
not  been  yet  developed — he  travelled 
for  the  purpose?,  and  with  the  eyes,  of 
a  yoong  merchant;  yot  flrom  one  of 
his  letters  from  Marseilles,  a  sentence 
IS  quoted  which  betrays  something  of 
the  feeliiw  that  afterwards  influenced 
hb  vhola  life.   Giving  an  aooonnt  of 
a  iriiit  to  n  GHrthusian  monastery,  and 
describing  the  facilities  it  afforded  for 
literary  occupation,  he  concludes  by 
saying,  "  Si  jamais  je  deviens  moine* 
>  nM  Ma  Chartrm.** 

A  pleasing  description  of  Venioe»  at 
first  seen  rising  from  the  waters,  is 
^iven  in  one  of  these  letters.  There 
■  nothintr»  however,  in  tlie  sbateh  of 
ttt  boj  or  fifteen  to  be  compared  with 
Byron's  glowing  description  of  the 
auDe  scenerj  ;  but  the  feelings  which 
Taylor  had  not  then  language  to  give 
eifraaioD  to,  are  abowa  bj  his  bio> 
Mher  to  have  been  Undlfd  with 
ttOM  of  tba  grant  poat. 

"  JSren  the  lapso  of  fifty  years,"  says 
Jfr.Xobberds,  "hnd  •otafcosdthehi- 
PmIob  of  thoeo  moments ;  for  m  the 
iiinaff  •  iltifimsi'f^  which  took  place 


about  the  year  1830,  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  one  of  his  IHeads  had 
applied  Lord  Byron's 

'  Vut  Iria  of  tht  W«t 

and  which  William  Taylor  censured  as 
bordering  too  closely  upon  mysticism, 
when  he  was  romindorl  that  the  passat^e 
formed  part  of  Childe  Harold's  dcscrip. 
tioB  of  an  evenfaig  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brenter,  the  recollection  of  the  senti- 
ments that  had  been  awakened  in  him- 
self on  the  same  spot  induced  him  at 
once  to  adaiit  that  the  quotation  bad 
not  been  bappositeljr  introdoced." 

In  January,  17S1,  he  returned  to 
Enghmd  by  Geneva  and  Paris.  His 

father*s  eagerness  to  make  him  a 
thorough  man  of  business  did  not  al- 
low him  to  remain  long  innetive  at 
houKk    On  the  2nd  of  April  he  again 
left  Norwich,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Schwarz,  a  foreign  merchant,  to  visit 
the  manufacturing  districts  and  com- 
mercial towns  of  England.    This  was 
the  only  part  of  the  phm  of  travel 
which  was  communicated  to  Mrs. 
Taylor  on  her  son's  departure  from 
home.  It  was  concealed  from  her  that 
his  oompanion  was  to  escort  him  to 
Brusselib  on  bis  way  to  Germany. 
After  a  tour  of  six  weeks  among  the 
En^j^iish  manufacturing  districts,  they 
embarked  on  the  17th  of  May,  at 
Margate,  and  reached  Ostend  on  tho 
following  day.     Taylor  remained  a 
few  weeks  at  Brussels,  and  then  placed 
himself  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Roederer, 
a  nativo  of  Alsace,  and  minister  of  the 
Protestant  cfaordi  at  Detmold  in  West- 
halia.    The  persons  in  whose  socie^ 
e  found  himself  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Goethe,  Lavater,  and 
other  writtrs  who  were  then  beginning 
to  distinguish  themselves.  English 
literature  was  carefully  studied  by 
Rcederer  and  hi:*  friends — one  of  them, 
Benzler,  had  published  a  selection  of 
Ensfish  poetry.   The  German  poata 
at  this  period  were,  to  an  extent  timl 
is  not  sufficiently  considered  in  es- 
timating their   claims   to  original 
genlust  admirers  and  imitators  of 
•Nfy  thing  English.    Taylor  becamo 
an  ardent  student  of  German  ;  and  in 
one  of  his  first  letters  from  Detmold, 
he  describes  himself  as  passing  the 
mornings  in  ''widening  his  throat  to 
allow  an  easy  passage  to  the  German 
gutturals.*'   Tiyrlor'a  enthusiasm  for 
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Uteratore^  M  distinct  from  the  roere 
stady  of  languages  for  commercial 
purposes,  appears  to  hate  been  here 
for  the  first  time  awiikened.  It  is 
justly  observed  by  Mr.  Kobberds,  that 
in  spite  of  rrederick  of  Prussia's  pre- 
ference  of  French  literature,  and  iiis 
ottentationt  depredation  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  yet  his  own  writings, 
and  his  familiarity  with  Voltaire, 
tended  to  familiarize  his  subject^!)  and 
their  neighbours  with  the  feeling  that 
aathorshlp  and  learning  did  not  lower 
the  dignity  even  of  the  highest  classes. 
The  honours  which  Goethe  and  VVie- 
land  had  already  attained  at  \\  iemar, 
eoBpsed  and  hnmbled  the  pride  of  an- 
cestry which  had  so  loqg  held  undis- 
puted sway  in  Germany.  The  culti- 
vation of  letters,  instead  of  being  held 
as  heretofore  in  ignominious  scorn,  be- 
came aa  object  of  ambition  to  alL 
Never,  perhaps,  in  any  country,  were 
there  produced  more  works  of  perma- 
nent reputation  in  the  same  space  of 
me  than  in  Oermanj  at  tbti  period* 
Taylor  oonld  not  but  sympatbiat  with 
the  general  excitement.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  a  year  at  Detmold,  Taylor 
quitted  it  on  the  21st  of  July,  1782. 
There  was  at  his  departure  something 
of  the  nflTi  ctioiiate  ceremonial  which 
still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  (Jer- 
many.  His  friends  accompanied  him 
in  great  numbivf  m  homebaek  to  a 
oonsiderable  distance.  .The  interest 
excited  by  him  extemled  even  into  the 
higher  circles  and  the  court  of  the 
reigning  prince.  Roederer,  in  sereral 
of  his  letters,  sayst  that  the  Countess 
of  Lippe,  whenever  she  met  him,  was 
sure  to  ask  for  him  ;  and  in  one  of 
these  communications  adds,  "  Oh,  my 
dear  Briton*  tliere  are  many  beaidet 
myself  who  will  never  ibrget  you  1" 
From  Detmold,  Taylor  proceeded  by 
way  of  Cassel,  Gcettingen,  and  Wie- 
mar,  to  Leipsic.  There  is  no  mention 
in  any  of  Taylor's  letters  of  bis  hav- 
ing nu  t  fioethe — a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion wiiich  Rnederer  had  furnished  him 
with,  omitted  to  give  Goethe  his  title 
of  privy  counsellor,  and  we  think  it 
probable  it  was  never  presented.  This 
IS  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  a 
letter  from  Hcoderer  to  Taylor,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  that  given  by 
his  biographer.  In  after  life,  when 
Taylor  traiis!:it«  d  the  Iphigenia,  «  copy 
Was  sent  to  (ioethe,  and  Tnylwr  never 
bad  the  satisfaction  of  learning  whe- 


ther it  reached  hi'-  hands.  The  slight 
appears  to  have  beea  felt,  and  accounts 
for  some  oddneis  in  the  manner  in 
which  Goethe  is  spoken  of  in  **  The 
Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry." 

On  his  return  to  Norwich,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  attracted  great  at- 
tention and  admiration.  LaMtaleiitak 
less  genius,  less  mental  power  of  every 
kind,  would  have  been  more  than 
enough  to  make  a  provincial  lion  of 
the  first  magnitodeii  Taylor,  too,  was 
a  dissenter,  and  we  are  but  stating  a 
well-known  fact  when  we  say,  that  the 
pride  of  a  sect  is  interested  in  uphold- 
ing the  claims  of  its  members.  There 
was  something,  bcMdia,  in  the  podtkm 
of  the  class  to  which  Taylor's  father 
belonged,  calculated  to  affect  the  dis- 
position and  the  reputation  of  the 
young  aspirant  for  literary  fame.  The 
manmant  namdhetnrer  of  Norwich 
was  a  man  whose  transactions  seldom 
brought  him  into  direct  personal  com- 
munication with  the  foreign  merchants 
wlw  were  the  porcfaasera  of  Ua  waraa 
and  the  creatom  4»f  his  fortune.  A 
few  formal  phrases,  repeated  in  every 
letter  till  they  ceased  to  have  any 
meaning,  expressed  the  gratitude  of 
tlie  houaa  for  the  orders  of  its  corre*> 
pendents.  On  the  other  baod,  there 
necessarily  existed  continued  and  daily 
pcTsuuai  intercourse  with  the  persons 
dependent  on  tiiem  for  daily  bread,  or 
benefitted  by  the  operations  of  their 
trade;  and  never  did  Eastern  prince 
or  Irish  land-agent  receive  homage 
expressed  by  more  abject  gestures  of 
submission  than  that  with  wliieh  the 
weahliy  Norwich  manufacturer  was 
habitually  u orsliipped.  A  man  ac- 
customed to  have  all  his  wishes  obeyed 
and  hii  orders  eieentad  aa  if  by  ma* 
chinery,  acquires  almost  the  same  fantta 
of  character  as  one  who  lives  alone  ; 
for  the  society  of  any  but  equals  is  a 
load  of  solitude,  and  the  princely  mer- 
aiianf  would,  like  the  ascetic,  were  he 
to  make  a  clean  brcASt  of  it,  have  to 
confe«is  to  overbearing  and  presump- 
tuous pride.  The  biographer  of  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  jun.  tells  vs  of  hia  fotherla 
inflexibility  and  haughtinesa  to  infis- 
riors,  and  of  what  is  very  consistent 
with  the.se  and  other  giant  sins — his 
fondness  for  convivial  society,  and  his 
cheerfulness  and  good-humour  among 
his  intimates.  lie  was  fond  of  society, 
both  at  his  owd  house  and  at  convivial 
clubs,  of  which  he  founded  several* 
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He  was  a  man  of  restless  activity,  very 
mcxlerate  tiilents,  diligent,  hon^^t,  and 
successful  in  business ;  eccentric,  vain 
df  iiiiiisilf»  ▼tin  of  hk  wifet  Tain  of 
fab  son.  The  very  namee  of  the  elubs 
vhich  he  founded  are,  from  their 
qoaintness,  enoug'h  to  suggest  some- 
tmng  of  the  character  of  the  man. 
One  WM  **Tli0  Chips  of  Good-hu- 
mour  ;**  another  **  The  Enemies  of 
Incivility."  To  the  latter,  Dr.  Say  era 
addressed  the  following  free  imitation 
of  Homoo't  *«  PMueor  odi»  piier»  ap- 


'  IMuMTf  of  form  I  vot«  a  l>ore, 
Where  lulk*  who  nerer  met  before, 
AAtl  rare  not  if  ihcy  ne'er  inc«traore, 

Are  brought  todvther  ; 
Crunmeii  cluac  m  markervl  in  their  pUeM, 
The>  mX  with  Chettcrfleldian  grkcct, 
Drtek  iHiltiM.  and  talk  with  Hviant  ftw 


•Thri*<  We»t  who  tX  •«  Inn  unhendi 
With  h*lf  It  diwn  of  hi«  fricii  ls, 
And  whil<'  the  rurling  nuiukc  ar.  cuiU 

In  rcilijii.i.«  '>■, 
Ml/tli  and  ifocMi-huinnur  round  him  leet, 
ChaU,  1olliu(  tMck  ward  at  hi*  M«e, 
Or  cseka  hU  eroMcd  !«(•,  If  ht  pkaw, 


At  his  own  house,  however,  the  elder 
Tajlcnr appeared  to  most  advantage,  and 
there  eUeli^  among  hie  gnoite.  Hie 
habits  were ra  tht  l^ghest  degree  hos- 
pitable :  and  we  are  only  amazed  tliat 
when  William  Taylor  returned  from 
Germany  to  astonirii  tbe  nativae  of 
Morwiefa  with  the  treasnrae  of  ita 
literature — when  after  the  mornings 
passeti  in  his  own  litorary  studies,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  occupied 
m  l£  Iktber  a  bnsineae*  be  employed 
tha  oftniiiga  fo  oonvening  on  the 
**  wonders  above  wonders"  which  he 
had  been  the  first  to  import,  the  ad- 
fVDtorous  boy  of  tevnteeii  wai  not 
Ihr  ever  spoiled.    A  better  aehool  for 
C'-ccombry  of  every  kind  we  cannot 
well  im.igine.    T.\vIor  was  saved  from 
this  by  his  own  affectioDate  nature,  and 
by  thJ'  great  good  ionaeof  hit  mother. 
It  hat  been  often  said  that  men  of 
geniu<i    rier  ive    tlu-ir    mental  power 
rather  from  tbe  female  than  the  male 
parent.    Something  of  tbe  kind  hat 
■tea Mid  ia  the  case  of  Goethe;  and 
ittthaUfh  of  Curran  by  his  son— the 
most  interc-^ting  volume  of  biography 
wirh  which  ue  are  aeiiuaiuted— some- 
thing o(  the  kind  aeemt  neeessarily 
implied  ia  tbe  Ijwguage  in  which  the 
cr^l  orator  apeaki  of  his  mother. 
Sf  ^  however»  not 


the  slightest  evidence  has  ever  been 
adduced.  Of  the  moral  effect  of  the 
mother's  character  on  the  young 
Bwmhartof  a  ftmily-^  their  lift  ia 
in  fiict  passed  much  more  with  ber 
than  it  ever  is  with  the  father,  at  the 
period  when  character  is  formed— i 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Tbe 
mother  of  William  Taylor  it  datcribad 
in  these  volumes  by  one  who  seems  to 
have  known  her  well  and  loved  her 
much.  Her  benevolence  in  pros- 
perity* her  equanimity  in  comnarativa 
ad?araty»  ara  dwelt  on  witn  affec- 
tionate earnestness  of  detail.  Her 
loss  of  sight,  for  she  was  blind  for  the 
last  twenty-two  years  of  her  life,  did 
not  diminish  bar  chaarftiliiatt.  Her 
son's  love  for  her,  and  attention  to  her 
comfort,  was  unbounded.  "  Supported 
by  his  arm,  guided  in  her  darkness  by 
Ut  hand/'  sayt  Mr.  Robbardt,  ««tha 
appeared  to  think  that  the  infirmity 
which  was  soothed  by  him  rendered 
her  an  object  of  envy."  Notwith- 
standing ber  blindness,  Mrs.  Taylor 
wat  enabled  to  preside  over  all  tha 
details  of  her  household.  The  re- 
sort of  guests  and  visitors  was  con- 
stant. They  were  received  at  dinner 
partiatb  varying  in  nmnber  from  tlx  to 
nhia  or  tan»  and  the  names  of  several 
persons  of  considerable  distinction  in 
our  general  literature,  are  recorded  as 
at  that  time  to  be  met  with  in  the 
social  circle  of  the  Taylors.  It  wat 
before  the  French  Revolution.  Party 
spirit  did  not  exist  in  the  fierce  oppo- 
sition which  has  since  divided  society. 

MiddlatORt  allarwarda  Uthop  of 
Calcuttat  wat  to  be  nal  with  in  tha 
same  parties,  with  some  of  the  men 
whose  names  are  marked  in  red  letter 
in  the  almaaafikt  of  ditiaotf  at  tha 
taiatad  ebampiont  ona  baterodocy 
or  another.  **The  speculative  society," 
one  of  the  Norwich  elubs  which  con- 
sisted of  but  twelve  members,  num- 
bered amooff  ita  members  thraa  cler* 
gymen  of  the  Cbnrch  of  Eiighmd» 
and  three  ministers  of  dissenting  con- 
gregations. Whatever  may  bethought 
of  tbe  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
thit  state  of  society,  it  was  ona  ia- 
which  William  Taylor's  heresies,  on 
every  subject  of  literature  and  politics, 
were  free  to  grow  up  at  their  own 
sportive  will.  On  religious  subjeets* 
Ttjlor*s  views  were  always  in  such  a 
process  of  change,  that  it  is  impos- 
Mble  to  say  what  be  believed  or  die* 
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believed.  Sajrers  and  be  were  inti- 
mate friends,  and  Savers,  whose  views 
at  first  startled  Tajlor  bj  their  bold 
infidelity,  ended  in  entire  belief  of 
revelation.  Taylor  had  on  every  sub- 
ject his  own  theories.  He  did  not  deny 
revektioii*  bat  there  ww  not  eitber 
my  one  hct  or  any  one  doetrino^  in 
which  he  could  be  said  to  agree  with 
the  views  of  any  other  man  that  ever 
livod. 

Ho  bad  a  noti<»i  that  oar  Lord, 
after  the  crucifixion,  wrote  the  book 
called  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  In 
addition  to  the  Daniel,  whose  pro- 
phecies are  a  part  of  Scripture,  bo 
had  invented  another  for  himself,  whom 
he  easily  created  into  one  of  the  great- 
est of  lyrical  poets,  for  he  ascribed  to 
limp  wbitovor  bonottadmnrodio  baiab 
and  the  other  Hebrew  propbeCe.  On 
almost  every  topic  of  human  inquiry 
Taylor  was  dogmatical,  perverse,  and 
wrong.  Thales,  be  ineieled,  wrote  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssee,and  Wilkes  was  the 
author  of  Junius's  letters.  Sescstris 
waa  JoshiMf  and  Shakspeare  and 
(%riitopher  If arlowe  were  the  aame 
person.  An  ultra- Protestant  in  his 
view  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, he  yet  insisted  that  the  Refor- 
mation had  done  nothing  but  mischief. 
To  all  theae  notiona  be  waa  ingeokwa 
enough  to  give  some  plausibility,  and 
he  certainly  sooceeded  in  deceinii^ 
himself. 

Witb  Sajera  bia  aeqvaiiitaiiee  eaeb 
da^  grew  more  intimate  ;  and  to  this 
Intimacy  is  jterhaps  to  be  attributed 
his  final  dereliction  of  mercantile  pur- 
aniti  Ibr  general  lileratare.  They 
walbed  together  every  day-i^they  read 
the  same  English  books  in  order  to 
comment  on  them  when  they  met. 
Taylor  was  able  to  tell  him  of,  what 
be  longed  to  hear,  all  he  had  aem  of 
Rome  and  Naples.  Ho  was  eager  to 
display  the  wonders  of  the  literature 
of  Germany,  and  translated  for  his 
amntenient  wbalever  possagee  in  the 
German  writeri  be  thought  remark- 
able for  singularity  or  beauty.  They 
were  for  ever  together  after  the  hours 
of  boaineae  bad  ceased  j  after  tbeir 
long  walks,  dining  at  Taylor's,  and 
then  agun  strolling  forth  to  Thorpe^ 
where  Sayers'  mother  then  lived. 

fai  the  conrse  of  the  year  1784, 
Taylor  visited  his  friend  at  Edin- 
bui^h,  where  he  was  pursuing  bis 
nedieal  ftodie^  and  tbqr  tnvwiid  tbt 


highlands  together.  He  was  more 
struck  by  Edinburgh  Itself,  with  its 
"edifices  piled  seemmgly  by  a  people  of 
giants,"  and  *'  the  bridges,  which  like 
aqueducts  of  antiquity  carry  from 
hill  to  hill  an  endless  stream  of 
people,"*  tban  by  any  thing  in  tbn 
natural  scenery. 

In  the  year  1788,  the  centenary  of 
the  English  Revolution  was  celebrated 
witb  ferfoor  through  England.  It 
was  the  eve  of  the  French  RefO> 
lution,  and  before  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind had  been  damped  by  the  mise- 
rable results  of  that  strange  tragi* 
comedy.  A  festive  meeting  was  bald 
at  Norwich,  and  Taylor  was  among 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  persona 
assembled  on  the  occasion.  The  for- 
mation of  a  loeal  Revolntion  Sodetj 
was  oHglDAted  at  this  meeting ;  and 
William  Taylor  the  father  accepted 
the  office  of  Secretary,  *'  gratifying  at 
once  Ua  taste  for  convivia]  pleaiui  aa, 
and  Ida  attactunent  to  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty."  Our 
hero  conducted  the  correspondence* 
and  published  letters  in  such  newa- 
papers  as  wonld  admit  tbem,  on  tbn 
subjects  that  were  then  agitating  the 
public  mind  in  France.  In  the  year 
1790,  wishing  to  be  an  eye-witness  of 
tbe  eftfOt  prodnoed  on  tne  Freneb  by 
the  introduction  among,  them  of  ton 
principles  of  free  government,  he 
visited  Paris.  With  ail  his  wishes  to 
see  things  CmMinblv*  be  aaens  to 
have  been  affected  with  ffty  cenildar 
able  distrust. 

"Of  the  wisdom,  talent,  and  taste 
displayed  in  every  decree  emanatinff 
from  the  National  Assembly,  I  remain 
the  most  unqualified  admirer.  That 
their  eondeet  is  governed  by  the  lofty 
motives  they  profess,  is,  I  nuiit  think, 
extremely  proolematical.  •  •  .  Four 
provinces  are  now  In  a  state  of  the 
most  dangerous  anarchy,  in  consequence 
of  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly, 
promulgated  by  the  discontented  party, 
nziog  the  price  of  bread  at  a  half* 
penny  the  pound,  and  of  meat  at  two- 
pence. The  common  people,  conceivii^ 
it  to  be  tbeir  duty  as  well  as  their  into* 
rest  to  execute  this  decree,  have  been  a 
week  under  arms,  destroying  bake- 
bonies  and  shambles  without  mercy* 
It  will  bo  some  years  before  rank  re- 
covers its  stability,  and  property  its  se- 
mvfty  In  this  country.  But  faicleed  tho 
state  of  this  began  to  be  wanted.  Tho 
eonvlete  dapmTitiy  ef  tbe  Wghar  ofdarft 
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of  society  was  such,  and  their  indiife- 
rnice  to  the  wretched  state  of  the 
low  t  r  so  great,  that  it  was  proper  they 
f-houIJ  sutFiT  in  order  that  they  might 
learn  to  feel.  There  arc  no  coantries 
where  dbtress  is  so  readily  relieved  as 
those  Mhcre  it  visits  all  conditions  of 
mankind  as  in  the  despotic  countries  of 
the  East.  I  trust  that  the  aotoal  cir- 
euBstances  of  France  will  generate  tho 
aytpathliing  spirit." 


TUaUnffoage  presents  pretty  strong 
erideoeo  of  tlie  mi^ivings  with  whira 
Taylor  saw  the  actual  state  of  things 
in  France.  He  read  at  the  Nor- 
wich Revolution  Society  observa- 
tiooa  on  the  state  of  Fntnce^  wbieii 
were  violent  enough  to  endanger  hb 
safety  at  the  time,  but  which  were  too 
cold  for  that  heated  atmosphere.  A 
prosecution  was  threatened  against  tlw 
Revolation  Sodety,  and  young  Taylor 
determined  to  save  his  father  from  the 
risk  that  was  incurred  in  consequence 
of  his  signature,  as  secretary,  to  the  ofh- 
cial  docnienta  of  the  awodation.  Wil* 
fiam  was  the  name  of  his  father  as  well 
as  Us  own,  and  to  all  the  documents  he 


1  Jmaor,  thus  seekii^  to  avert 
the  rtsk  from  \m  father.    Bat  the 


precaution  was  imnecesssvy*  The  Nor* 

wich  Revolution  Society  wassufTered  to 
die  of  its  own  dulnes;*,  and  WilliamTay- 
lor  tho  jfoungcr  does  not  appear  after- 
wards to  hare  interfered  in  polities^ 
save  with  some  undergrowls  at  tlw 
Church  in  the  Monthly  Review,  or 
some  sad  sonnet  against  the  twilight 
of  Error  and  the  reptiles  of  Super- 
stition»  which  after  all  did  little  mis- 
chief or  good.    Taylor  did  what  he 
could  to  imbue  liis  Norwich  fellow- 
citizens  with  a  love  of  literature  and 
aeienee.    He  may  be  deserilied  almost 
as  the  creator  of  their  public  library^ 
and  at  their  scientific  societies  ho  was 
unwuaried    in    his  communications. 
All   this    indicated  little  chance  of 
prosperity  in  commercial  life.  His 
tastes  wore  in  other  things.  The 
Norwich  trade,  too,  began  to  suffer  a 
decline  from  the  disturbance  occa- 
sioned 1^  tiie  F^reneh  Retolotioot 
and  his  father  was  persuaded  by  bim 
to  withdraw  his  capital  from  operations 
that  appeared  likely  to  become  both 
irksome  and  hazardous.     In  1791, 
tile  Taylors  retired  liroro  business  with 
property    that  seemed  sufficient  to 
a/fonl  them  the  comforts  and  elegancies 
of  private  life,  and  though  William  Tay- 
Vot.  XXIV.— No.  140. 


lor's  circumstances  afterwards  expo* 
ricnced  some  alterations,  yet  at  no  time 
was  he  withont  aa  udependent  inoome. 

When  Taylor  had  retired  from 
commercial  life,  he  seems  at  once  to 
have  applied  himself  with  dcvotedness 
to  German  literature.  The  Lenore  of 
Burger  he  had  already  translated,  and 
though  not  printed  till  1700,  it  had 
already  been  circulated  in  manuscripty 
and  excited  considerahle  admiration* 
As  n  translation  it  has  been  moiw 
praised  than  it  deserves,  for  it 
wants  the  energy  of  the  original,  and 
the  alteration  of  the  story  from  the 
period  of  the  battle  of  Prague,  to  that 
of  the  Cmsadest  u  an  unpardonable 
liberty ;  but  considered  as  an  English 
ballad  it  is  indeed  admirable.  In  the 
original  there  u  no  trace  of  the  wild 
cboms. 


tkelndtiMVVSSd* 

tiMNSr 


which  so  affected  tho  imagination  of 
Scott ;  nor  of  what  gave  Wordsworth 
■o  orach  delight— 


•*Tli«)mlfM 
ButMrthly 


The  Iphigenia  of  Goethe  was  also 
about  this  time  translated  by  Taylor, 
and  parts  of  letters  are  preserved  from 
a  German  friend  of  Taylor's,  express- 
iqg  hb  general  admiration  of  the  work. 
These  might  have  been  spared,  but 
we  cannot  forgive  Mr.  Robbcrds  for 
the  omission  of  other  parts  of  this  cor- 
respondence, in  which  Taylor's  trsnsh^ 
tion  is  examined  in  detail.  "  Tho  cor- 
rections furnished  by  Mr.  Benzkr," 
savs  Mr.  Uobberds,  *'  consist  of  verbal 
cnticisnis,  which  evince  a  profoond 
hnowledge  of  both  languages,  and  the 
talent  of  discerning  with  observant 
skill  the  niceties  of  expression  in  each. 
William  Taylor  recognized  their  just- 
ness, by  incorporating  them  witii  finr 
exceptions  in  his  translation  ;  and  it  b 
not  improbable  that  they  tended  mate- 
rially to  form  in  him  the  habit  of  care- 
fully distinguishing  the  proper  forces  of 
what  are  called  synonymous  terms." 
If  tliose  observations  of  Benzler's  are 
of  any  thing  like  the  value  attributed 
to  them  by  Taylor's  biographer,  they 
onght  snrwy  be  given  to  the  pnblic. 

The  next  six  years  of  Taylor's  life 
were  chiefly  occupied  with  contribu- 
tions to  the  Monthly  Review,  and 
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Monthly  Magazine— -the  flrit,  a  work 
whieh  fbr  fifty  yeaft  hftd  been  eondocted 
by  Dr*  OrillithittoiM  of  whose  letters 

to  Taylor  are  preserved,  and  arc  worth 
preserving,  as  showinij  the  terms  on 
which  at  that  tttne,the  editor  of  apopu- 
kr  Nvitir  oolideMiiiM  to  Mrretpood 
iHth  one  of  hU  Mthort.  Griffith  waa 
^le  pay-master,  and  was  a  roan  who 
thought  his  best  writers  well  piud  by 
three  guineas  a  sheet.  He  intretts  Tay* 
lor  tl^  to  communioato  this  cabinet 
Mcret  or  all  his  writers  would  insist  on 
the  highest  terms.  A  strike  for  wages, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  serknisly  approhonded.  Taylor 
Is  informed  hy  a  letter  mysteriously 
signed  ««Tl)e  Conductor  &c.  kc,"  that 
his  account  is  to  be  stated  in  future  at 
three  guineas.  It  had  been  for  sotno 
timef  it  would  appear,  at  a  lower  ohalk. 

"Yon,  sir,"  says  the  veiled  prophet  to 
bis  Norwich  eorrospondent,  *'  you,  sir, 
have  gone  through  your  probation,  and 
the  manajjor  has  Imm-h,  esnocially  of  late, 
convinced  that  your  abilities  and  exer- 
tions were  above  the  ordinary  level  and 
ronsecun'Mce,  and  that  thrri-fore  it  might 
be  proper  to  evince  that  your  contribu- 
tions merited  dlstifietion.  Some  diffl* 
Clilty  hi>w('\.  r  :ir<ist\  on  account  of  the 
iMsard  of  exciting  jealousy  in  the  corps, 
similar,  perhaps,  to  what  happened 
anionic  the  vinu-dre&sers— AfaM.  xx. 

"  \\'hile  this  sulije<'t  was  in  eontem- 
plation,  c.iiue  your  hiunt  Iftter  of  August 
J7lh,  which  at  once  put  the  deliberative 
conductor  (•flTrnin  llic  nu  rit  of  proposhnj 
lo  ,vou  what  he  wished  to  do  with  a  good 
grace,  Imt  what  would  In  consequenre  of 
that  lett«<r  be  done  with  an  ill  one. 

**  To  this  plain  unvarnished  tale  it 
Is  needless  to  add  many  words.  It  only 
VeUains  to  say,  that  in  future  your 
account  will  be  .stated  after  tliu  rate  of 
three  guineas.  Should  this  alteration 
meet  vour  approbation  and  accept  aoce, 
I  shall  remain  well  eoiitetited.  As  to 
Others  of  my  friends,  whose  trade  is  of 
•aaier  aeeompHshment,  I  tmst  they  will 
remain  satiKfi«*d  'with  things  as  they 
are.'  If  objections  arise,  we  must  resort 
for  consolation  to  a  libt  of  candidates 
for  the  next  vaeanoy,  for  in  the  literary 
hurvest  thcro  is  never  any  wniit  of 
reapers.  •  .  Yours  very  sincerely, 
**TiiBCoNoircToa.'* 

The  foreign  department  of  tlie  Re- 
view soon  fell  almost  entirely  into  "^Pay- 
lor's  hands.  These  were  the  proud  and 

£»werful  davs  of  the  Monthly  Review, 
f  er|  moQU  the  palm  of  viotor|  wia 


lii>erally  I)estowed  on  some  of  the  im- 
mortals who  Btrore  *'to  climb  Pamaa- 
tos  by  dint  of  Greek,**  as  poor  Bmroi 

rays,  and  \vhfn  a  port  did  appear,  as 
rari'ly  occurri'd,  he  w.xs  uiieeremoni- 
ously  told  he  had  no    business  to 
obtrude  hlmaelf  among  bis  bettors* 
This  was  the  advice  ^iven  to  Cowper, 
and  Henry  Kirke  White  was  charitably 
advised  to  try  w  hat  a  subscription  in 
Nottingham  might  effect,  where  they 
knew  nothing  aboat  poetry,  and  some- 
thing aI)otit  poor   Henry's  circunfl* 
stances.    The  monthly  novel,  and  the 
monthly    fast-sermon,     were  duly 
gasetted  in  Dr.  Grifllths*  bills  of  mor- 
tality.   The  graver  articles  were  in 
general  written  by  dissenters  of  Priest- 
ley's school  of  theology.  The  political 
temper  of  the  review  was  what  is  called 
liberal.    But  the  poor  reviewers  wero 
dealt  with  hy  a  self-sufficient  coxcombi- 
cal old  gentleman  and  his  son,  a  trouble- 
some young  gentleman,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  little  of  good  or  evil  hi  their 
absolute  power.  Old  Griffiths  writes  to 
Taylor  al)out  one  of  bis  contributors, 
and  an  article  of  his.    **  It  is  scarcely 
eredible,  but  very  true,  that  it  cost  me 
two  days  to  abridge  that  bosioess,  and 
that  I  struck  out  as  much  as  would 
have  extended  liis  remarks  ei)/ht  jin^'es 
farther,  at  which  the  gentleman  slirugs 
his  shoulders  and  cries  'ohr**  The 
"compressing engine'*  wassoon applie^l 
to  Taylor's  own  works,  who  manfully 
resisted  this  intermeddling,  and  riciivfd 
from  the  son  of  Dr.  (iritHthn  u  l«»ng 
lecture  on  the  fanlta  of  his  style.  Th« 
letter  was  one,  after  which  any  cordial 
coniinunicatioM    with    the  condnctt»r 
ol'ihej»ulilicalionwjuiimpos«ible,tho«gh 
Dr.  Uriffiths  anologized  for  his  son's 
letter,  and  sought  to  ajip(  ase  Tavlor. 
While  Taylor  in  the  Monthly  Review 
was  engaged  with  those  articles  which 
formed  tlie  basis  of  his  after  publica- 
tion on  German  literature,  he  also 
became  a  contributor  to  the  Monthly 
Magazine  conducted   by  Dr.  Aikiti. 
This  nmgazine  commenced  in  179G, 
and  for  twenty-nine  years  Taylor  con- 
tinued month  after  month  to  write  for 
it.     His  articles  are  nearly  eight  hun* 
dre<i,  and  on  every  braneh  of  litem- 
ture.   The  work  of  Taylor's  which  h.is 
beeii  most  praised,  and  of  wiiicb  a  new 
edition  is  on  the  point  of  appearing,  is 
his  l>ofd;  on   Knglish  «•  Synonyines." 
This  tirst  appeared  in  a  series  of  lui  ieles 
to  tbo  Monthly  Ms^asine.   In  thia 
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matr&zine  also  appeared  some  articles 
on  Kiiglish  vt^sincation,  with  the  object 
of  showing  thnt  English  poems  might  bo 
written  in  hexanietcrs.  This  no  man 
ever  doubted,  the  only  doubt  was,  and 
is,  whether  such  poems  can  be  read, and 
MthitweaMstiU  Moptieal.  Taylor's 
CBperiflMOts  excited  more  attention  in 
Germany  than  in  England  ;  and  in  a 
review  ccmducted  by  Wieiand,  it  grati> 
fied  Taylor  to  read  the  acknowledg- 
nent»  that  a  time  miglit  be  expeeted 
to  arrive — it  seemed  however,  yet  very 
remote — when  the  Britons  should 
become  eoud  "  hezameter-smiths." 
English,  DoerefeTy  from  its  snpera- 
bondance  of  monosyllables,  they  said 
resembled  **  a  heap  of  sand  or  pebbles 
•without  lime  or  cement"  Southey 
imitated  Taylor's  example  in  his  long 
posm  of  tlie  Vision  of  Judgment.  We 
tllialc  there  is  little  chance  of  the 
measure  ever  bt'ing"  popular.  Tiie 
author  of  a  poem  may  in  general  read 
it  iato  something  of  mosio  %  bat  to  do 
tins  in  the  hexuineter  is  difficult,  as, 
when  it  can  Vh*  divided  into  feet  at  all, 
tht-fourfirsl  ufcach  line  can  scarcely  be 
marked  iu  our  language,  and  the  two 
bMt  are  so  distinotly  marked  as  to 
suggest  the  very  antithesb  tO  all  musio 
M«  schoolboy's  sconnim^. 

We  feel  that  we  have  some  right  to 
complaia  of  Taylor's  biographer,  in 
let  giving  some  extracts  from  these 
periodical  essays  of  Taylor's.  This  de- 
fect iniKht  be  easily  supplied.  Omitting 
every  thiug  that  Taylor  has  himself  pre- 
ssrved  In  separate  poblicationstansefuly 
or,at  least,  an  amusing  collection  might 
be  made  from  his  other  writings. 

"  I  can  trace  WUHam  Taylor,"  says 
Eadntoah  in  I80B,  "by  his  Arme- 
nian  dro^s,  gliding  through  the  crowd 
in  annual  reviews,  monthly  magazines, 
atbenienms,  kc.,  ronsing  the  stupid 
public  by  paradox,  or  correcting  it  by 
nsefol  and  seasonable  truth.  It  is  true, 
ttaC  lie  does  not  speak  the  Armenian  or 
any  other  l.ingu.ago  but  tho  Taylorian  ; 
b«t  1  am  BO  fond  of  his  vigour  and  ori- 
fCinalttr*  that,  for  his  sake,  I  have 
itudifd  and  learned  his  language.  As 
tilt  J{  hrt'w  is  studied  for  one  book,  SO 
i»  the  Tayloriau  fur  one  author." 

Macintosh's  acquaintance  with 
Tajlor  h.id  commenced  in  1 801,  when 
lie  went  the  Norfolk  circuit.  Sayers 
vas  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  in 
Edinburgh  I  and  Basil  Honti^aey 


who  records  Macintosh's  circuit  ad- 
ventures, says  that  the  literary  society 
with  which  Norwich  abonnded  made 
that  city  alwavs  seem  a  haven  of  rest 
to  iheni.  *'  I  well  remember,"  he 
adds,  "  the  high-minded,  intelligent 
William  Taylor." 

In  the  year  1798  Southey,  for  the 
first  time,  appeared  in  the  literary 
society  of  Norwich — and  the  visit 
was  an  important  era  in  his  life.  He 
came  to  make  some  arrangementa 
connected  with  the  education  of  his 
brother,  now  Dr.  Henry  Southey ; 
and  he  passed  a  few  days  on  a  visit 
with  Taylor  at  Us  IktherV.  Thb  led 
to  a  correspondence  with  Taylort  which 
continued  for  many  years.  The  corres- 
pondence is  in  itself  interesting  on 
other  accounts  ;  but  to  the  biographer 
of  Southey  it  will  be  found  iovalaable« 
as  showing  how,  and  when,  and  wherOj 
many  of  his  works  originated.  Every 
page  of  it,  too,  exhibits  what  is  of  more 
worth  than  all  that  geniosor  talent  can' 
create  or  effect— the  utmost  generosity 
of  heart  and  purpose  in  the  great  })oet. 
A  great  poet  Southey  undoubtedly  was, 
though  the  power  of  writing  at  all 
times  snfficientlj^  well  for  present 
effiact  betrayed  him  into  a  style  cum- 
brous and  overloaded  with  words. 
The  correspondence  between  him  and 
Taylor  commenced  with  the  interw 
diuige  of  the  verses  which  they  each 
wrote.  Southey *s  English  Eclogues 
were  formed  on  the  model  of  tho 
poems  of  Voss,  which  Taylor  had  given 
Dim  an  account  of.  They  were  sent  by 
the  poet  to  his  friend,  and  their  faults 
and  merits  fully  discussed.  The  "  Old 
Woman  of  Berkely"  was  sent  to 
Taylor,  and  gave  him  great  delight. 

"  Sayers  and  I,"  says  Taylor,  "like 
your  ballad  intinitely.    It  is  the  best 

Eossible  way  of  treating  the  story,  it 
I  every  thing  that  a  bwad  shoola  be— . 
old  in  the  costume  of  the  ideas,  as  well  as 
of  the  style  and  metre — in  the  very  spirit 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  days  of  yore 
— perpetually  climbing  In  interest,  and 
indeed  the  best  origuial  English  ballad 
we  know  of.  Di$tortedf  commotion,  tre* 
pidmiUm^  and  perbapa  terrorf,  are  words 
of  too  modern  a  complexion  for  tlie  an- 
tique hue  of  the  piece.  They  are  like 
the  repairs  of  a  modem  punter  on  a 
tiine-mellowcd  Salvator  Rosa.  I  thought 
that  the  chains  broke  too  eaaily  for  the 
stress  that  had  been  laid  on  them  by  the 
dybig  witch.  I  read  it  aloed  at  the 
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ooorersation-pariy.  ItproduMdiigmt 
effect,  and,  ailcr  the  sileiice  of  a  chill 
niriositv,  quite  a  rlnnpin;^  of  hnntlH. 
Tliejr  ueuired  n»e  cagerlj'  lo  i>end  ^ou 
their  thanka.** 

In  the  same  letter  we  find  Taylor 
beginning  to  di«trust  his  German  in> 
■tnieton:^ 

*•  I  have  jtwt  received,"  he  says,  **  a 
large  parcel  of  German  review ti  from 
Browne,  whom  you  saw  hero,  who  is 
now  roturiiid  from  Hamburj^h,  and  is 

foiug  to  Kelti«.>  at  iieriin.  He  says  wo 
avc  no  conception  in  this  countirjr  of 
the  universality  and  intensity  of  German 
intidelitv.  He  passed,  he  says,  for 
raperstltioot,  becanso  ho  called  nimsolf 
leeptical.  Only  the  women  vi^it  the 
diorches :  a  man  who  enters  is  stared 
at  as  likely}  to  be  rode  or  drank.  All 
the  new  publications  are  trash ;  the 
poetry,  translated  ;  the  novels,  hocus- 
pocus  tricks  ;  mctaplivsics,  the  jargon 
of  Kant;  morals,  the  harbarum  of 
French  licentiousness;  history,  mere 
catalogues  of  old  books.  The  sunset 
of  Oemum  literature  is  come.  Indeed, 
the  world  ha.s  been  enlightened  so  loti^, 
that  we  begin  to  get  sica  of  reading  art 
and  science,  and  thall  be  perfectly  ripe 
for  the  seltinf*^  in  of  the  new  dark  age 
by  the  time  revolution-makers  are  ready 
to  employ  anarchy  in  bringing  it  on. 
Kaat  will  be  the  Plotinus  of  the 
future  oifuscating  phitosophv,  and  Ger- 
many  the  Alexanttria  whicb  is  to  re- 
barbarise  the  intellect  of  Freneh  Rome, 
and  through  it  of  all  Europe.  The 
philosophic  papacy  of  the  illuroiners 
will  amoae  new  fools,  with  general 

councils  of  c<)I!e|;e  studootS  tO  diMnMS 
the  uoasccrtainaUe,  &c.'* 


Soiilfaey's  priadfial  menis  of  top- 
port  ftt  this  time  arose  from  hia  writ- 
ings ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  his  ^'enius 
that  it  survived  the  piles  of  rubbish 
voder  and  aoiid  winch  It  wm  oom- 
pelled  to  worky  that  ho  might  find 
wherewithal  to  make  out  the  means  of 
life.  Taylor  was  almost  in  the  same 
cirooaHtaooMy  from  other  csoies. 
Thoi^lli  bit  ftthtt  liid  ot  leoit  all  that 
■eemed  necessary  for  comi)etence,  and 
though  he  waa  believed  to  be  even 
wealtbTf  yet  his)  son  never  received 
anythmg  from  him.  He  lived  withoot 
expense  in  his  father's  house  ;  Init  as 
the  father  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  see  him  engiiged  in  some  mercantile 
bosioeMf  Tajfior  tbo^ght  he  could  not 
decently  resist  hit  father't  wishes,  if 
be  fouiM  it  oeceataqr  to  moke  «dj  ap- 


plication to  him  for  money ;  and  thus, 
to  purchase  the  right  of  following  bit 
own  will  in  this  matter,  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  work  har«l  at  literature  ; 
and  fur  his  bouk.s  and  personal  ex- 
penses the  meant  of  payment  were 
made  out  by  what  be  got  from  the 
reviews  and  niaprazines  at  which  he 
incessantly  worked.  The  correspon- 
dence is«  for  the  most  part,  about 
their  literarj  projects,  and  exhibits 
how  very  many  of  Southey's  plans  of 
poems  originated  with  Tayl<»r.  On 
the  other  hand,  Southey  is  for  ever 
urging  on  Tavlor  the  fftoett  of  tome 
l>etter  occupation  than  the  tasks  in  which 
he  was  engapfed.  It  i?  a  curious  thing  to 
learu  that,  though  Southey  was  a  very 
rapid  writer,  yet  bit  plant  fa^  fbr  a  long 
time  before  him,  remaining  unexe- 
cuted often  for  vears.    Tlialaha  and 

m 

Madoc  both  in  this  war  grew  up. 
Hm  admiration  of  Coleridge  was 
almost  unbounded  ;  and  we  are  to  re- 
member that  this  was  at  a  period 
when  but  little  evidence  had  been 
given  to  the  public  uf  that  great  man  s 
wonderful  powert.  Landor  it  men- 
tioned with  higher  praise  than  he  hat 
received  from  any  one  else.  **  Have 
jou  seen,"  says  he,  "  a  poem  called 
Gebir?  It  it  the  miraeuloot  work  of- 
a  madman.  Its  intelligible  passages 
are  flashes  of  lightning  at  midnight. 
Like  a  picture  in  whose  obscure  co- 
louring no  plan  is  discernible,  but  in 
every  distinct  toocb  yoo  tee  the  nat- 
ter's hand." 

"  I  an)  ^-^rieved,"  he  says  in  another 
letter,  "  that  you  never  met  Cole- 
ridge.  All  otter  men  I  have  ever 
known  are  mere  chlldreo  to  him  ;  and 
yet  all  is  palsied  by  a  want  of  moral 
strength.  He  will  leave  nothing  be- 
hind him  to  jottifv  the  opioion  of  bit 
friendt  to  the  worn  |  yet  many  of  bit 
scattered  poems  are  such,  that  a  man 
of  feeling  will  see  the  author  wat  ca- 
pable of  the  greatest  works." 

This  correspondence  of  Taylor  and 
Souther  ought  to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  itself,  with  a  few  dates,  and 
memoranda  uf  the  circumstances  of 
Taylor't  life»  inttead  of  tbe  ambitioot 
publication  wo  have  before  us.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  it  relates  to 
Suuthey  and  his  poems ;  and  these  are 
too  important  to  be  dbenittd  at  n 
mere  epitode  in  tbe  life  of  Taylor. 

'*  In  classing  'Madoc  in  Walet' with  tbe 
iit«t<M>u*i  nlAm  of  lihiktnnam  **  tavt  tbe 
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gratified  poet,  you  bestow  the  lii-^hcst 
praise,  Aod  what  I  feel  to  be  the  most  ap. 
propriate.  It  has  the  historical  Teriosinri- 

iitudeand  the  «lramatic  truth.  The  other 
part,  which  in  sui  generis,  vou  over  and 
mder  rat*.  It  is  below  Milton  and  Ho. 
mer — infinitely  below  botll,  for  lioth  aro 
unapproachably  aborc  my  strength  of 
wing.    It  is  below  Tasso  in  splendour 
and  in  structure  of  fable — abore  him  in 
originality,  and  equal  in  feeling  ovon 
to  Spenser.    As  to  the  others,  I  will 
Boi  ftdidt  comparison.   VirgH  and  Ca- 
mocns  are  lanjjua^e-mastors  of  the  first 
order — nothing  moru  j  and  the  Messiah 
— |»ardon  me  if  1  say  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  whnt   you   aJmiro  in  that 
poem,  appears  to  me  bubble,  and  blad- 
der, ancl  tympany— just  what  I  should 
produce  for  a  mock  heroic,  and  could 
prwluco  with  facility.  There  is  one  uni- 
form substitution  of  bulk  for  snUimity." 

Well  done,  Southejl  Tavlor, 
poor  fellow,  had  to  review  Soiitficy's 
Madoc;  and  our  readers  may  judge 
tqr  tUt  wlwt  it  it  to  rvriew  a  'friend's 
tiook.  Unless  Nadoc  could  be  plaeed 
aKove  all  other  epics,  farewell  any 
hope  of  satisfying  the  i)oet !  Southey's 
Banative  of  the  appointment  to  the 
laoreateship,  and  Scott's  resigning  it  in 
hu  favijiir,  is  an  interesting  supplement 
to  the  chapter  in  Lockhart's  life  of 
Scotty  which  gives  Sir  Walter's  ac- 
oowil  of  tka  matter. 

In  I80Q,  Taylor  again  visited  Paris» 
and  on  his  return  accepted  the  edi- 
torship of  a  weekly  paoer  called  the 
In%  to  be  published  at  Nonrkdi.  Ez- 
tracts  are  given  from  the  paper,  written 
absolutely  in  hieroglyphics,  which  must 
have  been  undecipherable  to  most  of 
his  subscribers.  The  paper  fiuled,  as 
ftwadwerredtofciL 

*«]riSt**aaidthenrospectiis,  "accord- 
i^  to  the  allejKonsi  or  ancient  niytho- 
Ieg7t  Cpraag  from  Curluslty  or  Thau- 
mas,  and  was  the  messenger  of  Juno, 
the  goddess  of  empires.  On  swift  wings 
she  brought  and  bare  ererv  varietj  of 
intelligence  in  plrasinj^  words.  Her  er- 
rands were  worthy  and  cuiispicuous  as 
tbcedoorsof  the  rainbow.  ShesoBM- 
Hbcs  ins  tract  (^d  the  slumbering  mo- 
Mrcib  I  sometimes  brought  perfume  to 
tike  toflet  of  lier  protectress,  and  some- 
tines  indicated  for  the  deceased  the 
path  to  Uadcs.  Uer  robes  were  blue 
and  white.  The  riral  of  Mereary,  the 
terror  of  Chmiee,  she  ii  erery  way 
ittcd  fisr  oar  potrwMSi.'' 

In  focb  riddlMtmtlM**  an- 


nounced. It  is  not  woodeiihl  that  w# 
find  Sottthej  replying  u-p 

"Yonr  prospectus  has  the  mark  of 
the  beast.    I  should  have  known  It  to 
be  yours,  had  it  been  a  York  or  Exoter 
paper.    .    .  .    Success  to  you  j  I  wish 
1  had  advertisemento  to  send  yon,  or 
any  thing  else.     I  am  reviewing  for 
Longman,    reviewing   for  Hamilton, 
translating  — perhaps  about  again  to 
rorify  for  tho  Morning  Post— drudge, 
drudge,  drudge.  Do  you  know  Quarles's 
emblem  of  the  soul,  that  trios  to  fly, 
but  is  chained  by  the  log  to  the  earth  ? 
For  myself  I  could  do  easily,  but  not 
easily  for  others ;  and  there'  aro  more 
claims  than  one  upon  mo.    But  in  spite 
of  your  prospectus,  and  all  the  possible 
advantages  of  a  parly  newspaper  in  a 
country  where  parties  are  nearly  equal, 
I  cannot  ho  satisfied  that  William  Tay- 
lor jshould  be  a  newspaper  editor  ;  that 
ho,  who  should  lie  employed  in  prepar- 
in<^  dishes  for  the    (hiintiest  palates, 
should  be  making  wash  for  swine.  Few 
men  have  his  talents,  fewer  his  learning, 
and  perhans  no  other  his  leisure  joimd 
to  these  advantages.  From  him  an  oput 
maunum  might,  ought  to  be  expected. 
Coleridge  and  I  must  drudge  for  news- 
papers from  neoessity,  but  it  sluwld  not 
be  your  choice." 

The  "  Iris"  soon  died,  and  Taylor 
engaged  with  the  "  Critical  Re  view." 
In  this  he  reviewed,  within  a  year,  nioro 
than  sixty  leading  publications,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  time  found  his  pub- 
lisher a  bankrupt.  Then — we  feel  we 
are  walking  among  graves— came  Dr. 
Ailcin's  "  Annual  Review/'  of  which 
lie  and  Southey  were  tho  oUef  top- 
port.  In  these  desultory  efforts  his  time 
and  his  strength  were  consumed,  and 
each  year  rendered  it  less  likely  that 
he  should  erer  prodnoo  a  work  worthy 
of  his  talents.  His  styles  too»  became, 
we  think,  worse.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
expressive,  but  affected,  and  though 
the  aflhotattont  did  not  arise  from  any 
oflhnsive  vanity,  vet  affecUtioa  itaolii^ 
in  aoy  ihap^  it  abonuaable. 

'*  The  fbver  of  mental  stinralation," 

he  savs,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "has 
subsiaed,  and  with  it  all  present  incli- 
nation  to  proceed ;  my  zeals,  however, 
though  never  lasting,  are  always  revi- 
vable.  At  one  time,  the  mezerions  of 
poetry  stretch  their  purple  fincers  ;  at 
another,  the  hedgerow  hawthorns  of 
politics,  limiting  rights,  and  wounding 
trespassers  ;  at  another,  the  high- 
dtrtmg,  regularly  knotted,  elastic,  plat- 
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ticbamb<M)8  of  metaphysics  ;  at  another, 
the  darlc- wreathed  simbul,  which  stran- 
gles the  cedar  of  superstition.  Oh,  that 
instead  of  this  morbid  versatility,  I 
could  persevere  in  somo  qnlet,  inoosMUit, 
historic  task  1" 

Taylor  was  heterodox  in  theology, 
but  or  bit  dogmas  we  must  aroid  any 

mention  here.  However,  the  same 
articles  in  the  **  Critic.il  Review"  of- 
fended the  most  opposite  partiua.  In 
1811,  Taylor's  dreamstances  materi- 
ally altered*  The  family  were  obliged 
to  give  up  their  old  habits  of  hospi- 
tality, and  remove  to  a  smaller  house. 
On  Douce's  resigning  a  situation  at 
the  British  Musenm,  Taylor  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  it.  In 
l8i'J,  his  mother,  who  had  been  blind 
for  many  years,  died.  Her  son «  at- 
tachineiit  to  ber  was  mireii^tted. 

**  If  pleasure  or  duty  led  her  beyond 
the  well-known  piths,  in  which  she 
could  roovo  unattended  and  tree  from 
danger,  hit  was  the  band  that  most 
usually  supported  her.  Scldum  was 
there  a  Sunday  morning  in  whioh  thry 
were  not  thus  seen  procecduig  tuguttivr 
tbroogb  the  many  streets  that  hiy  be- 


tween their  dwelling  and  their  plaoe  of 
public  sabbatb-woruiip." 

After  his  motfaor'i  death,  ho  re- 
sumed his  former  occupations.  Re- 
viewing hail  become  a  habit,  and  he 
tells  us,  that,  **  by  employment  in  tbo 
morningif,  and  by  smoking  after  meals, 
my  thoughts  :irc  much  diverted  from 
their  various  miseries." 

In  1817,  his  friend/ Sayers,  whose 
life  he  wrote  and  whose  works  he 
edited,  died  ;  and  in  1819,  his  father. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  col- 
lected a  vast  quantity  of  his  old  re- 
views on  German  literature  into  those 
strange  volumes  that  are  called  a 
**  Survey  of  German  Poetry."  After 
the  publication  of  this  work,  in  18.30, 
Taylor's  powers  rapidly  declined,  and 
a  melancholy  interval  of  four  or  five 
years  followed,  till  death  oame  to  bis 
relief  in  183G. 

Had  this  publication  been  abridged 
into  a  single  volume,  and  a  few  ex- 
tracts given  from  the  better  portion 
of  Taylor's  writings,  it  would  have 
pleascil  us  lu  ttcr.  As  it  is,  Imwcvcr, 
we  are  glad  to  receive  so  ini{^K)rtant 
a  oontrioatioii  to  the  history  of  oof 
literature. 


CANOVA  AND  HIS  W0aKS.».rART  lU 

Thx  acoomplisbed  author  of  the  Essay  on  **  Canova  and  his  Works*' — Carl  Liul- 

wig  Fernow — was  one  of  the  most  profound  and  elegant  critics  of  CJi-rmany. 
He  distingruished  himself  as  a  lecturer  on  yl:^sthetics,  during  a  long  rebidence  in 
Roipe,  and  had  but  recently  received  an  appointment  at  the  court  of  Weimar, 
when  be  died,  prematurely,  in  the  year  1808,  at  the  age  of  forty-live.  Some 
few  years  before  his  death  he  published,  in  the  form  of  essays,  the  results  of  his 
persevering  and  well-directed  study  of  ancient  and  modem  art.  The  ess^  **0ll 
Canova  and  his  Works  "*  was  the  first  of  the  series. 


Amtomio  Canova  was  bom  at  Pas* 

sagno,  a  village  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory, belonging  to  the  patrician  famiW 
Fafieri,  io  flie  vear  1 7^7.  His  artistte 
talent  and  predominant  taste  for  sculp- 
ture were  early  displuyed  ;  he  gave 
the  first  decittive  proof,  according  to 
an  Italian  biographer,  in  his  twelftli 
year,  when  he  modelled  a  lion  in  bnt- 


ter,  In  the  kitchen  of  the  Falieri,  as 
an  ornament  for  the  table.  The  ima- 
gination of  Canova  would  thus  seem 
to  have  been  early  exercised  upon  the 
lion,  and  these  youtlifol  efforts  may 
possibly  have  ha<l  some  share  in  the 
niuHtcrly  treatniciit  atid  concopfion  nf 
tliis  animal,  to  which  he  attained  at  a 
later  period.   At  all  erentSf  tUs  lien 
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in  batter  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  noble  familv  to  the  boy  arti»tt  Mid 
had  10  fltToaraibi*  an  inflnenet  on  tha 
firt«  of  tbo  yowg  Canova,  that  at  an 
early  <'H?e  he  waa  enabled  to  follow  his 
true  calling.  The  noble  Falieri,  father 
and  son,  interested  themselves  for  him« 
and  MBi  klm  as  aa  apprmitioe»  in  hb 
ibartoanth  jaar,  to  an  indiftrtnt  leolp* 
tor  of  Bassano,  where  he  was  employed 
io  modelling  and  chiselling  for  some 
Tears,  but  from  whom  he  could  learn 
little,  save  the  mere  mechanical  part  of 
his  art.    The  first  original  work  which 
the  younp  artist  executed,  in  his  seven- 
teenth  year,  and  with  which  be  con* 
alndod  Ua  approntieaabipt  waa  a  Enry» 
^at^  in  aoll  marble,  half  the  sixa  of 
life.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  Academy 
of  Art,  in  Venice,  where,  properly 
speaking,  he  began  his  artistic  career^ 
and  where  betttr  nioclala  than  were 
aflTtjrded  by  his  master's  studio  at  Ba*. 
nano  animatt'd  his  zeal  for  art.  He 
gained  several  academical  prises,  and 
nceutad  tliapa  levaral  works,  up  to 
hi*  twenty-third  year,  which  broqglit 
him  intf»  notice  itj  Venice,  and  r.iiscd 
expectation^  which  be  has  since  far 
Borpassed. 

TIm  ftrst  comminion  wMoli  ha 
fOOMvodt  after  these  admired  acade- 
mical exorcises  was  a  statue  of  the 
Marcbese  Poleni,  in  marble,  life  sixct 
Ibr  tho  dt J  of  Pidna.  He  naat  ander* 
took  a  group  of  two  fignroe»  natural 
«x«.  Di^jUus  and  Icarus,  and  executed 
them  in  Carrara  marble.  We  have 
seen  a  cast  of  this  group  in  the  studio 
af  tiM  artist  in  Roane.  It  merely  de> 
■Mioi  mention,  however, as  a  memorial 
of  his  career.  The  figures  are  com- 
mon-place, the  group  displays  no  trace 
ef  ibrm  or  style,  and  it  la  evident  the 
yonng  artist  had  not  yet  found  bia 
trtK-  pat!»  ;  hut  it  was  the  means  of 
eiiaiiling  him  to  pur^ue  his  Miudies  in 
a  higher  school  of  culture.  The 
Venetian  senate  decided  on  sending 
him  to  Rome,  with  an  annual  stipend 
of  three  hundred  ducats.  He  arrived 
there  at  the  end  of  the  year  177U,  in 
tbe  snito  of  the  Venetian  ambamador, 
ZoliMt 

A  new  epoch  now  commenced  in 
his  artistic  education.  He  abandoned 
the  imitation  of  common  nature,  and 
ymrnmA  •atom  yoara  in  aealously  study- 
ing  and  labouring  to  |K'rfect  himself 
frnifi  tlie  anti'juo.     The  fir»t  fruit  was 

an  ApoUo*  to  marbUi  firowniAg  turn- 


self  with  laurel,  for  Prince  Kezzonicoy 
a  senator  of  Home,  who  not  only  took 
bis  young  pountryniao  under  bw  pro- 
tection, but  aetively  interested  himadf 
in  his  favour,  and,  by  his  infiuence, 
laid  the  foundation  for  his  suhsequcnt 
rapid  success.  This  Apollo  is  weak 
and  without  dbanoter  i  but  it  abowa 
that  the  artist  had  abandoned  the 
imitation  of  individual  nature,  and  had 
already  sought  beauty  in  another  di- 
rection. It  mapr  be  considered  M  niark« 
ing  his  transition  to  the  idenl. 

A  g^oup,  life  size,  of  Theseus  sitting 
on  the  vanquiii>l)ed  Minotaur,  was  the 
first  great  work  by  which  Canova  made 
bimtelf  known  In  Rome»  in  1789 1  and 
though  the  idea  of  placing  the  hero 
upon  the  carcase  of  tne  slain  monster 
is  not  a  ?ery  bappy  one,  still  this  early 
work  mustf  eren  now,  be  rankea 
among  tho  most  distinguished  of  our 
artist's  productions.  The  figure  of 
Theseus  is  of  an  heroic  character, 
and,  though  more  grandeur  and  power 
might  weU  be  denred,  itlll  it  evinoei 
in  iu  fonni»  the  atndj  and  itvle  of 

the  antique  j  and  connoisseurs  negan 
to  hope  to  witness  in  Canova  the  revi* 
val  ot  a  purer  tH>te.  Uut  still  unde« 
ddad  what  direction  to  take,  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  object,  and  fearing, 
porhapK,  that  too  earnest  and  con- 
tinuous a  study  of  the  antique  might 
rednoe  him  to  a  nere  ImitatoTf  and 
cruah  bU  ori^nal  power,  he  did  not 
long  remain  m  this  path,  but  opened 
one  for  himself,  more  consonant  to 
his  individual  characteri  in  which  wf 
shall  soon  follow  him. 

Meanwhile,  tho  study  of  the  antique 
had  developed  his  feeling  for  beauty^ 
and  guideu  him  toward  the  ideal; 
but  the  k>fty  Durity  to  which  it  ll 
oarriod  in  ancient  art  probably  ap- 
peared too  severe,  too  cold  and  !j)ex- 
presaivti  to  tho  soft  and  senlimciitAi 
tender noas  of  his  own  character^m 
more  inelineil  to  the  pleasing  than  the 
imwerful.  What,  therefore,  in  his 
opinion,  the  works  of  anti(juif  v  wantod^ 
he  wished  his  own  shoulil  attain  ;  an4» 
perhaps,  hoped*  In  tbli  wajTi  to  suriMuw 
the  beauty  of  anciool  toulpturc.  Such 
a  (leluhion  is  the  more  parlonable, 
when  it  is  recdllecteil  tliat  modern  art 
is  wholly  destitute  of  any  trustworthy 
principles,  can  point  out  no  certain 
path  lemling  to  a  definite  enil,  and, 
therefore,  that  at  the  very  period  tbo 

youog  ai'ti^c  dU^ds  ia  west  iie«d  of 
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guidance,  he  is  entirely  left  to  his  own 
geniiu  and  to  aoeident. 

Quatnm^  de  Quincy,  who  bad 
just  become  acquainted  with  the  young 
artist  in  Kome«  found  bim  precisely 
at  this  eritlea!  point  of  his  career. 
Earlier,  in  Venice,  common  nature  had 
been  his  model  for  the  Dfrdnlus  and 
Icarus ;  and  now,  in  Rome,  his  Theseus 
was  the  re&ult  of  his  studies  from  the 
antique:  he  had  tried  his  skill  in  both 
directions,  and  had  gained  the  requisite 
mechanical  dexterity,  but  when  it  be- 
came necessary  tu  choose  out  a  path 
ftr  hinuelf,  m  was  undecided  what 
models  be  should  follow,  what  s^le  bo 
should  adopt.  The  French  savant 
gave  him  the  best  and  only  safe  counsel 
—to  put  aside  all  modem  uit  to  fal- 
low the  ancients  exclusively  { to  con- 
sider himself  as  their  scholar;  to  make 
their  style,  their  taste,  their  principles 
enUrely  bis  own ;  and  thus  at  length 
to  endeaTOvr  to  rival  the  ancients 
themselves.  But  advice  is  more  easy 
to  give  than  to  follow.  Canova  wished 
to  emulate  the  ancients  without  sub- 
jecting himself  to  these  hard  con* 
ditions,  and  Theseus,  therefore,  re* 
mains  the  first  and  last  effort  of  the 
artist  in  the  style  of  the  ancients. 

The  adminttion  esdted  hy  this 
group,  and  still  more  the  kindness  of 
his  noble  patron,  soon  obtained  for 
Canova  an  opportunity  of  executing  a 
Kreater  work,  and,  what  was  still^more 
unportant  for  his  reputation,  a  public 
one.  A  public  work,  received  in 
Rome  with  approbation,  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  name  for  a  young  artist 
tfaroughont  Italy,  and  assnre  to  him 
both  employment  and  pcoii.  In  the 
year  1783,  the  execution  of  amcon- 
ment  to  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Gaqga- 
iielli)»  for  tne  Cfannh  of  the  Apostles* 
was  entrusted  to  Mm.  The  his- 
tory of  this  monument  deserves  a 
place  here  from  its  singularity.  It  is 
well  known  that  Ganganelli  left  no 
nephewsy  enriched  by  his  favours,  to 
erect  after  his  death,  as  is  usual  since 
the  introduction  of  nepotism,  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory ;  neither  bad 
the  Franciscan  ord«r»  to  wUch  he 
fhrmerly  belonged,  derived  any  tem- 

Knd  advantages  from  bim,  save  the 
nour  of  giving  a  head  to  the  church, 
which  might  &vt  claimed  this  mark 
cf  gratitude  firom  its  members;  and 
thus,  perhaps,  no  monument  would 
have  been  raised  to  one  of  the  most 


meritorious  of  the  pontifft,  bad  not 
Ganganelirs  ^sinterested  benevolenoe 
gained  a  worthier  memorial  from  trno 
gratitude,  which  is  distinguished  as 
honourably  as  bis  well-deserved  merit 
from  the  ordinary  monuments  of  ordi- 
nary popss.  Several  years  after  bis 
death  a  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pias- 
tres— two  thousand  seven  hundred 
pounds— was  deposited  by  an  unknown 
oand,  throngh  n  tiiird  person^  with 
the  engraver  Volpato,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  monument  to  Ganganelli 
in  the  church  of  his  order.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  made  a  condition 
that  the  monastery  itself  should  appear 
to  the  public  as  the  founder  of  the 
monument*  in  order  more  effectually 
to  conceal  the  name  of  the  true  one. 
All  the  conditions  were  exactly  ful- 
filled, and  sinco  Volpato  (by  hirth  a 
Venetian)  had  the  choice  of  the  artist 
confided  to  him,  it  was  easy  fur  the 
Prince  Resaonico  to  secnre  the  work 
for  his  protege.  The  latter,  on  account 
of  the  great  future  advantage  which 
must  accrue  to  him  from  this  commis- 
sion,  imdertook  it  withoot  any  con- 
sidermtion  of  profit,  so  that,  on  its 
completion,  after  three  years  of  labour* 
a  surplus  of  a  few  hundred  piastres 
was  Ml  that  remained  to  lum.  The 
fhunder  of  the  monoment  was  for 
many  years  unknown,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  remained  so  had  not  an 
accident  betrayed  him.  The  farmer 
of  the  crown  lands*  (mercsnte  di  cam- 
pngne,)  Carlo  Giorgi,  bad  a  dissolute 
son,  who,  once  in  the  absence  of  bis 
father,  opened  his  chest  to  purloin 
some  money ;  the  papers  and  aoconnta 
relative  to  the  monument,  which  were 
within  it,  thus  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
by  him  the  secret  was  betrayed.  Gan- 
ganelli,) iriw  had  early  found  Gior^ 
to  he  an  honest  man,  bad,  after  hts 
elevation  to  the  papal  chair,  favoured 
bim  in  the  leasing  of  the  public  lands. 
Owing  to  this  preference,  Giorgi  had 
become  a  rich  man,  and  resolving  that 
his  benefactor's  memory  should  not 
remain  without  a  suitable  monument, 
be  seized  this  opportunity  of  showing 
his  grattloda^  in  a  manner  as  noUe  as 
it  was  modest 

Canova  now  entered  on  a  new 
field ;  bis  choice  was  free  either  to 
afliere  to  andent  nreeedenl^  or  to 
open  a  new  path  nir  himself.  It 
is  well  known  that  sculpture  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  chorch  had 
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followed,  for  some  centuries  past,  a 
particular  t7|>e>  which  havii^  nothing 
in  common  with  the  profime  style  of 
the  heathen  deities,  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  the  ecclesiastical  style.  This 
stjle  had  at  length  lost  its  ascendency. 
Pubtte  taste  bad  taken  another  dhreo- 
lien.  The  monument  to  Benedict 
XIV.  in  St.  Peter's,  was  the  last  of  this 
Joc^  period^  and  that  to  Gaoganelli 
«as  tbe  ftrst  to  be  erected  after  this 
ffUis  of  taste.  Canova,  moreover, 
vss  no  pupil  of  the  o\<\  school,  which 
clung  to  the  manner  of  Bernini.  The 
problem  he  bad  to  solve  was  therefore 
no  less  than  to  supply  the  pUce  of  the 
former  church  style,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  and  a  bettor.  The  task 
was,  however,  too  difficult  for  a  vuung 
«tist»  not  Tet  sdSeiently  grounded  in 
his  art,  to  be  able  to  applv  his  former 
studies  of  nature  and  of  the  antique 
to  a  department  in  which  no  good 
■odsl  flxistod»  and  to  wMoh  it  was 
dUkoli  to  find  a  proper  mode  of  tran* 
litioil.  Ad  original  mind  might  per- 
bsps  bare  snpplied  its  want  of  expe- 
Mee  by  suocessfol  daring,  and  bare 
■rodoeeoy  if  not  a  first-rate  work,  at 
least  one  of  a  new  and  decided  cha- 
racter. Canova  produced  what  he 
eoold  without  this  creative  power,  and 
hi  ssssntids  held  by  the  ancients.  Tbe 
design  of  bis  monument  is  in  no  way 
disUngubhed  from  those  which  pre- 
ceded it,  although  the  execution  is 
Ase  ftom  the  nmal  estraraganoe  of 
tbe  dinrch  style.  It  is  neither  cha- 
rsetsristic  in  expr«uion,  nor  of  ^ood 
s^e  m  the  forms*  or  rather,  strictlv 
tpsslring,  they  haio  no  style  at  aU, 
blftrm  snd  tipression,  in  invention 
and  arrangement,  in  the  nude  and  in 
the  draperies,  the  inexperience  of  a 
young  mind,  which  as  jet  has  received 
no  definite  direction,  is  every  where 
visible  ;  and  it  is  only  in  consideration 
of  his  youth,  and  in  comparison  with 
BO  many  wretched  monuments  of  the 
chveh  style,  that  it  is  deserving  of 
any  commendation. 

Canova,  however,  returned  to  his 
studio  and  to  his  own  labours  enriched 
vilh  wifiBM  ezpenenee.  A  gronp* 
■odeHedin  clay,  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
was  executed  in  marble  for  an  English- 
man, but  tbe  war  prevented  its  being 
sent  to  its  destination,  and,  on  the 
fVioch  oeevpation  of  Rome,  Marat 
became  its  purchaser.  Since  it  was 
i»  this  groaip  that  Caoova  first  dis- 


played the  peculiar  bias  of  his  taste, 
it  deserves  a  somewhat  close  examina> 
tion.  As  a  subject  firom  ancient  fable, 
which  ancient  m.-xstors  frequently 
treated,  and  of  which  some  copies  arc 
still  in  existence,  a  faithful  adherenco 
to  tbe  style  of  the  antique  was  incom« 
bent,  although  the  choice  of  the  situ- 
ation in  grouping  the  figures  might  t)o 
new.  But  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  tbe  ebarader  of  tiie  figures, 
IB  liw  bands  of  the  ancients,  did  not 
appear  to  Canova  sufficiently  soft, 
tender,  and  sentimental,  and  accord- 
ingly he  conceived  it  in  a  manner  more 
consonant  with  his  own  peculiar  fed* 
ing.  The  very  choice  of  his  subject^;, 
which  always  inclined  to  the  sweet, 
the  tender,  and  the  graceful,  and  to 
which  bis  design  and  executi<Hk  were 
exclusively  adapted,  sufficiently  mark 
the  peculiar  bent  of  bis  genius,  and 
though  he  afterwards  attempted  sub- 
jects both  beroie  and  pathetic,  the 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  he  uni- 
formly treats  them,  clearly  shows  that 
none  but  pleadng  subjects— the  tender 
forms  of  youth,  the  expression  of  the 
tott  and  gentle  feeling,  which  he 
fought  to  represent  with  a  finislicd 
elegance  and  almost  melting  grace — 
came  fitly  within  his  sphere  of  art* 
This  predominant  taste  reveals  itself 
in  the  design  and  composition,  in  the 
forms  and  expression,  as  well  as  in  the 
manipulation  of  this  group  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche. 

Worn  out  by  tbe  heav^  tssks  wbidi 
the  irritated  Venus  had  imposed  upon 
her,  the  tender  Psyche  has  sunk  ex- 
hausted to  tbe  earth.  In  this  state 
her  lover  finds  hert  and  recalls  her  to 
life  by  his  tender  caresses.  This  is 
the  subject  of  the  work.  The  com- 
position is  rather  artificial  and  laboured 
than  beautiful.  Tbe  ideals  bcnowed 
from  the  well-known  ancient  painting 
found  in  Herculaneum,  in  which  a 
fawn  is  stealing  upon  a  sleeping  nymphf 
bends  over  her,  and  hisses  ner.  In 
the  same  manner  Cupid  has  approached 
the  recumbent  Psyche  from  behind, 
he  kneels  down,  and  kisses,  whilst  he 
bends  over  ber*  aod  she  clasps  the 
bead  of  her  beloved  with  upstretched 
arms.  Thus  the  nafce  glee  of  the 
fawn,  which  is  perfectly  appropriate 
to  his  position,  is  changed  mto  a  ten- 
der sentimentality,  to  which  it  is  ijuite 
as  inappropriate,  and  a  composition 
and  grouj^i^  admirably  adaj^ted  for 
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a  painting,  is  hore  transferred  to  a 
work  of  sculpture*  for  which  it  it 

utterly  unsuited.  Moreover,  the  la- 
bourtd  arrangement  of  the  figures, 
who  embrace  each  other  in  this  nio«t 
Awkward  &diion«  indueet  rach  a  posi. 
tion  of  tho  heads,  and  such  a  crossing 
of  the  arms,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  work, 
look  at  it  from  wbiohiido  we  wilt.  Tho 
apectator  must  go  round  it{  now  look- 
ing at  it  from  above,  now  from  below, 
and  af^er  all,  only  puzzles  himself  with 
separate  views  of  the  several  details, 
and  never  gains  an  impression  of  the 
whole.  In  vain  he  seeks  for  a  single 
point  from  which  the  two  faces,  beam- 
ing with  love  upon  each  other,  may  be 
•eon  at  obm.  Moreov«rt  in  ordttr  to 
obtain  the  favourite  pyramidal  form, 
the  wings  of  the  Cupid  are  outstretched 
over  the  ill-compacted  group,  aud  uro- 
duoe  £ven  holct  and  apertures,  wbioh 
still  more  oonlbae  the  eye,  while  tlieir 
great  mass  has  an  unpleasing  effect, 
and  bears*  when  the  group  is  turned 
round,  an  unfortunate  resemblance  to 
a  windmill.  Both  figures  are  deli- 
cat  ily  and  elegantly  formed,  though 
both  are  too  powerless  and  slender  ; 
the  facesi  as  in  most  of  CunuvaH 
worltt  of  tfiie  elaai*  are  aoft  and  pretty* 
but  in  place  of  phvsiognomioal  ex- 
pression, present  nothing  bettter  than 
that  of  modern  elegance  and  melting 
cweetneiBs 

In  Canova's  treatment  of  the  duup- 
ble,  there  is  an  evident  effort  to  give 
it  that  material  charm  in  which  he 
seems  to  take  a  more  tlian  eommon 
pleasure.  Not  ealisfied  with  giving 
the  softest  surface  to  the  marble  by 
file  and  pumice,  and  that  dead  and 
mellow  polish,  to  which  the  mate- 
rial* even  in  its  highest  finish*  makes 
no  pretension  for  itself,  ho  rather 
seeks  to  destroy  this  valuable  property 
of  the  marble,  and  to  give  it  the  aip- 
pearanoe  of  some  softer  snbetanoe.  To 
attain  this  purpose,  the  finished  sta- 
tue, after  the  last  polish,  which  is 
carried  s«  far  as  to  give  a  shining  sur- 
face, receives  a  jellowiah  Jtint  (from  a 
wash  containing  soot)*  in  wdcr  to  take 
(•tr  the  da/zling  whiteness  of  the  innr- 
bie,  and  give  it  a  waxen  melluwue&s, 
which,  to  the  eye  that  feels  in  sculp- 
ture the  pure  delight  of  form,  has 
any  thing  but  a  plearting  effect.  But 
this  tint  is  adapted  tu  please  the  eye 
of  the  amatfur,  which  is  caught  by 


such  allurements  more  than  by  pure 
beauty*  and  fteb  more  flattered  and 

nttracted  in  proportion  as  the  material 
is  softer  and  more  fleshy,  the  form 
more  melting  and  obscured,  we  might 
almost  even  saj  more  Ibrmleu.  The 
true  eonnoisssuv  desires  in  theoontem- 
plation  of  a  statue,  to  elevate  and  de- 
light his  mind  by  the  beauty  of  the  form* 
hy  the  grace  and  truth  of  the  ezpres- 
sion,  while  the  mere  amateur  wotdd 
feed  hie  eves  on  such  material  charms* 
and  dissolve  in  raptures  under  their 
influence. 

After  the  eenpletion  of  this  group* 
Canova  had  opportunities  in  seve- 
ral Kimilar  subjects  of  cultivating 
his  taste  for  the  pleasing  and  tender 
ftnrms  of  youth.  His  next  work 
was  the  portrait  of  young  Prince 
Zartorisky,  a  Pole,  a  beautiful  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  ^e.  He  is  repre- 
sented m  the  character  and  costume 
of  the  God  of  Love,  armed  with  a 
quiver,  and  resting  his  bow  upon  the 
ground.  The  tentleriiess  of  boyhood 
is  happily  expret^sed  in  this  statue, 
but  the  attitude  is  somewfaal  too  up- 
right and  too  stiff,  and  wants  thai 
happy  contrast  in  the  position  which 
the  ancients  so  well  knew  how  to  give  to 
their  resting  figures,  and  thereby  to 
express  movement  even  in  repose. 
The  artist  afterwards  executed  this 
Cupid  in  the  same  form  and  attitude* 
Irat  with  an  Ideal  head.  One  waa 
sent  to  England,  and  aaothsr  to  Ire- 
land ;  but  at  a  later  period,  he  was 
not  satisfied,  from  his  own  oonfsssiout 
with  these  figures. 

A  second  publie  moQuneat*  larger 
than  that  to  r;anganelli,and  destined  to 
mlorn  the  gran<lt-jit  temple  of  tho  Chris- 
tiau  world,  again  called  the  artist,  for 
a  long  time,  away  from  these  smaller 
works  fur  amateurs.  He  was  entrusted 
by  his  patron,  the  Senator  He/.zonico, 
with  the  execution  of  the  monument  to 
hb relative.  Pope  Clement  XIII.  whioh 
was  to  be  erected  at  the  cost  of  tha 
family,  in  St.  Peter's.  In  that 
enormous  edifice,  where  the  eomtnon 
standards  are  no  lunger  applicable* 
where  all  that  is  great  appears  —iffDj 
and  the  col  ok  sal  alone  appears  natu- 
ral, even  the  sculpture  and  monu- 
ments which  adorn  the  interior  mtm 
all  on  this  magnified  scale.  All  the 
pontifical  monuments,  exeept some  finr 
of  earlier  times,  are  in  the  ordinary  ec- 
clesiastical sty  le*which  liarmooises'weU 
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with  the  overladen  architecture  and 
the  rkh  einbeHUhment«  of  the  edifice, 
which  aim  moiw  at  epiendoar  than 
heautj.  The  monument  to  Clement 
Xlll.  by  ('anova,  placed  there  in 
1792,  boldl/  deviates  from  this  st^le 
ia  theeiecutioii,  and  is  advaategeonsly 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  even  at  a 
distance,  by  its  simplicity.  Both  the 
deugn  and  arrangement,  however,  are 
qnite  in  aocordanoe  with  tlieeataUialMd 
practice. 

On  the  right  of  the  sarcophagus, 
wliich  rests  on  a  pedestal  raised  above 
the  base,  stands  Religion,  in  an  upright 
atdtode  i  with  her  left  band  she  leans 
upon  it,  in  her  right  she  holds  the 
cross  ;  her  head,  adorned  with  a  fillet, 
is  surrounded  by  rays.    At  the  left  of 
the  aarcophagus  aita  a  winged  genioip 
in  the  form  of  a  youth,  holding  a  re- 
versed torch  in  his  right  hand,  on 
which,  leaning  against  a  sepulchral 
urn,  he  aupporta  ma  langniihing  head, 
looluQff  aorrowflinv  npwarda.  Ontlie 
aarcophagus,  at  the  sides  of  the  me- 
dallion which  bears  the  inscription, 
**  Clement!  XIII.  Rezxonico,  P.M., 
Fratria  Filiiy"  are  aaan,  in  low  relief, 
two  sitting   figures,  emblematic  of 
virtue.    On  the  right,  Charity,  with 
bands  folded  on  her  breast;  on  the 
lafi*  Hope^  with  aa  aoafaopy  iiolding  a 
crown  in  her  hand.    Behind  the  sar- 
cophagus, raised  on  a  higher  pedestal, 
is  placed  the  statue  of  the  pope,  in 
Ua  poBtifjgal  roliaa,  Imaeling  in  prayer 
vpoB  •  cushion,  and  tbna  forming  tha 
summit  of  the  grand  pyramidal  group. 
Upon  the  two  bases,  enclosing  the 
door  of  the  monument,  rest  twojions, 
at  the  feet  of  Religion  and  of  the 
Genius.    The  figure  of  the  pope  is 
seventeen  feet  high  ;  that  of  Religion 
and  the  genius,  each  twelve  feet.  The 
ebanwlarlatie  manner  of  our  artist, 
which  had  gradually  develope<I  itself 
after  the  execution  of  the  Ganganelli 
monument*  may  be  here  seen  on  a 
larg*  aada.  In  axperianea  and  Imow- 
]adg»  be  baa  viaililj  improTcd.  Hia 
manner  in  every  respect  is  more  de- 
cidedly matured,  and  has  gained  both 
iograndenr  and  freedom ;  and  altboogb 
the  compoaition  recommends  itself  nei- 
ther by  novelty  of  design,  nor  by  a  well- 
combined  arrangement  of  the  whole, 
although    the  allegorical  tig u res  in 
whieb  the  ortut  had  an  opportunity  of 
ibowinff  his  creative  g(  nius  leave  the 
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they  have  neither  style  nor  symbolical 
character,  still  other  parts  have  their 
merit,  and  are  well  entitled  to  our 
praise.    By  far  the  most  succLssful 
figures  in  the  whole  monument  are 
those  of  the  two  lions ;  their  charac- 
ter is  grand,  their  forma  well  under- 
stood, the  attitude  and  expression 
natural,  and  the  manipulation  of  the 
marble  appropriate  and  excellent.  In- 
deed it  may  be  doubted  if  modem  art 
bas  produced  two  more  beautiftU  ani- 
mals •  and  it  well  may  excite  our  sur- 
prise that  the  artist  should  have  been 
so  completely  successfiil  in  a  first 
attempt.    The  figure  of  the  pope  is 
praiseworthy  on  tlu-  whole.    The  atti- 
tude is  natural,  the  expression  of  de- 
votion heartfelt,  and  the  treatment  of 
tba  marble,  in  tba  diflbrant  materiala 
of  the  clothing,  masterly.    The  head 
has  much  of  the  true  portrait  charac- 
ter, but  appears  better  at  a  distance, 
tluifi  near,  as  the  treatment  ia  poor* 
and  more  suited  to  paintinff  than  to 
sculpture,  whicn  is  the  more  displeasing 
from  being  directly  opposed  to  the 
manner  most  suitable  to  a  head  of  OO- 
loasal  size.  The  other  figures  have  less 
merit.    Reli;^ioii  is  a  hard,  soulless 
figure,  whose  ?titV  wooden  appearance, 
drapery,  and  ornaments,  might  warrant 
Ibo  serera  oenam«  of  the  critia» 
were  he  not  restrained  by  the  conside- 
ration, thiat  possibly  the  hand  of  the 
artist  was  not  here  left  entirely  un- 
abadded  t  at  tba^sama  tlme^  tba  twcl? e 
rays,  each  more  than  a  foot  long» 
which  stand  out  round  her  head  like 
so  many  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  the 
wooden  cross,  more  tbaa  tweWe  foot 
long,  which  towara  above  the  figure, 
have  a  barbarous  and  disagreeable  ef- 
fect.   The  blame,  too,  of  the  petty 
tasteless  folds  of  the  under  garment 
must  foil  on  the  artist  alone.    In  the 
Genius,  which  is  no  allegorical  figure 
of  Christian  mythology,  but  belongs 
entirely  to  antiauity,  the  artist  was 
qnita  mirastrietaa,  so  that  nothing  bat 
the  limits  of  his  power  prevented  his 
satisfying  the  high  demands  of  art 
in  its  conception.    He  was  free  to 
form  a  para  ideal  of  yontbftil  beant j» 
for  which  be  had  the  model  in  more 
than  one  work  of  antiquity,  or  even  if 
those  did  not  satisfy  him,  to  invent  one 
more  beautiful.  But  Canova  bas  never 
shown  a  particolar  taletit  fur  the  in- 
vention of  characterihtic  figures.  His 
afforta  Are  dicacte^i  father  to  the 
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pleasing  and  beautiful,  than  tho  sig- 
nificant. So,  tooi  this  Genius,  though 
pleanng  and  attractive  to  the  eje»  is 
utterly  destitute  of  character^  and  aits 
besides  in  an  insecure  and  any  thinj:^ 
but  happy  position.  In  our  day,  how- 
ever, there  is  never  any  dearth  of 
amatemrs  or  connoisseurs,  who  prefer 
the  mellow,  the  soft,  and  the  melting, 
to  the  firm,  the  seven-,  and  decided — 
the  fcuie  and  unmeaning,  when  veiled 
with  superfidal  charms,  to  the  power- 
ful and  the  signi6cant ;  and  it  need 
excite  little  wonder,  that  many  have 
pronounced  this  figure  a  master- 
piece of  modern  sculpture,  and  ao- 
Count  it  a  happy  proof  of  the  delicato 
refinement  of  the  nrtist,  that  this 
heaveidy  (icnius  appears  to  possess 
neither  bones  nor  muscles  lieneath  the 
ffmooth  waxen  surface  of  his  body* 
The  exclamation  of  a  French  uuthor, 
"  Coml>ien  des  statues  modernes  pri- 
vces  d'us  ft  de  nerfs  ne  sc  soutieunent 
debont  que  paree  qu'elles  sont  de 
pierre!"  appears  particularly  appro- 
priate to  this  genius.  Precision  of 
form,  a  firm  attitude  and  position,  are 
alMve  all  things  important  to  a  scolp- 
tor»  and  may  bo  perfectly  combhwd 
with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  grace 
of  even  youthful  nature.  The  failure 
.in  l>oth  these  points  ii  hero  the  more 
apparent*  because  the  Gemus  is  repre- 
sented a.s  a  full  grown  yonthf  and  of 
colo.«>sal  size. 

Canova's  larger  works  had  made 
it  necessary  jtn  \am  to  enlarge  his 
studio,  and  to  employ  several  work- 
men and  assistants,  a  change  which 
enabled  him  to  execute  many  works 
in  a  sliorter  time*  After  this  periodic 
he  executed  merely  hie  models,  first 
small  in  wax,  to  embody  and  cor- 
rect his  idea,  then  in  clay,  the  size  of 
the  intended  work.  The  remainder 
he  left  to  skilful  assistants,  till  the 
point  when  he  again  applied  the  finish- 
ing touches  with  hi)  own  hand.  He 
then  adopted  a  custom  much  to  be  re- 
commended  to  other  artists  placed  in 
similar  circumstatices.  Whilst  engaged 
in  finishing  his  woriis,  which  in  largo 
subjects  frequently  occupied  him  for 
eererai  weeks  and  even  montli4»  he 
maintained  a  qualified  person,  on  pur- 
pose to  rend  aloud  to  him  the  writings 
of  the  ancients  in  Italian  translations. 
In  this  manner,  the  artist,  in  a  seriee 
of  years,  withont  devoting  any  special 
time  to  the  pmpooi^  gvaad  «  very 


useful  knowledgpe  of  the  best  classical 
works  of  the  ancients,  which  enabled 
him  in  general  to  complete  his  own 
designs  without  the  aid  of  any  learned 
adviser,  and  to  profit  by  many  hints 
on  costume,  attitudes,  &c.  If,  not- 
withstanding this  advantage,  few  traces 
of  feeling  for  the  antiqm  can  he  found 
in  the  works  of  Cmova,  the  want  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  overpowering  influ- 
ence of  modern  tastes  and  feelings, 
and  to  the  entire  mastery  they  <l>- 
tuned  over  the  artist's  whole  mode 
of  conception.  Between  the  know- 
ledge and  study  of  tho  ancients,  and  a 
true  and  free  adaptation  of  th«r  fad- 
ings and  their  spirit,  there  ia  a  wide 
gulf  fixed,  which  but  very  few  minds 
most  happily  organised  by  nature  can 
ho))0  to  pass  over ;  and  if  the  sculp, 
turo  of  the  ancients  could  not  awaken 
this  feeling  in  the  artist,  still  less  is  it 
to  be  expected  from  their  writings. 

In  his  group  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
Ganova*s  oetter  genius  led  liim  hack 
to  the  antique,  but,  as  his  succeeding 
works  will  prove,  only  to  t^ke  leave 
of  it  for  ever.  The  Adonis  is  a  sue- 
eessftil  imitation,  a  translation,  as  it 
were,  from  ancient  into  modem  art  of 
the  Adonis  of  tho  Vatican.  This 
group  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving on  the  practice  of  imitating 
ancient  originals  in  modern  art,  of 
which  we  frequently  find  traces  in  the 
works  of  Canova — in  the  group,  for 
instance,  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  m  the 
Oeidne  on  the  monument  of  Resao> 
nico,  Htc.  &c.  In  all  cases,  where 
the  subject  represented  already  exists 
in  ancient  sculpture  we  conceive  it  to 
he  the  indispensable  duty  of  themodera 
artist  to  adhere  as  strictly  as  possible 
in  the  character  of  the  figure  to  the 
ancient  original,  to  that  it  may  be  im- 
mediately recognised  in  the  modem 
work  ;  and  in  such  coses,  to  select 
always  the  best  of  tho  antique  models. 
Such  an  imitation  is  not  a  mere  copy  ; 
the  modern  artist  only  does  what  the 
ancients,  in  the  same  case,  did  hefore 
him,  and  his  merit  is  by  no  means 
small,  if  he  breathes  new  life  into  the 
ancieut  form  ;  that  is,  if  be  transfers 
it  into  another  iitoatieo,  into  aaoUMr 
moment  of  aetioii  and  espressioQ,  and 
in  so  doing,  can  succeed  in  preservinig 
its  original  character.  A  natural,  yrt 
beautiful,  attitude*  amnMBt  eorreetly 
expressed,  are  in  themsalvat  problems 
10  difficult  that  we  Vfty  niely  find 
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them  happily  solved  in  any  modern 
work.  In  this  direction*  tlierefore« 
moilern  artUts  have  a  wiilc  field  before 
them,  in  which  they  have  the  power 
of  being  ncuj,  if  not,  strictly  speak- 
iogy  originalf  in  which,  if  they  do  not 
CKsle,  ther  naj  at  least  place  in  netr 
aspects  and  new  dtoaUons  the  happy 
creations  of  the  ancients.  This,  too, 
is  the  sphere  in  which  modern  art»  by 
a  wiae  oie  of  the  meant  witliin  Its 
IMchf  might  most  confiilentl^r  look  for 
neeeiM,  since  the  hal}its  of  niodorn 
society  have  thrown  such  insuperalilo 
difiicalties  in  the  way  of  any  artist, 
who  tbonld  attempt  to  gain  aooeia  to 
so  large  a  number  of  beautiful  living 
models,  as  might  enable  him  to  collect 
the  elements  of  self^imagined  characters 
from  tbe  litaiij  ot  natnre  henelf* 
Sid^Mts  derived  from  other  timeti 
otlier  myths,  other  poems,  though  they 
may  certainly  posaess  a  distinctive 
character  of  their  own,  involve  too 
often  conditSont  at  varianee  with  tlie 
Ttry  onrnri  of  sculpture,  which  re- 
qiures,  that  its  beautiful  ideal  should 
admit  of  presentation  in  precise  and 
visible  forms.  Tliey  are  either  too 
limited  in  their  nature,  contain  tnoonip 
patible  elements,  whether  moral  or 
phyucal,  or  partake  of  that  lofty 
sublimity^  which  cannot  be  embodied 
k  fomif  and  ean  onl^  finmish  material 
for  tlie  Tagner  detanpCions  \of  poetry. 

Rut  there  is  still  a  middle  step  be- 
tween  the  highest  originally  of  genius, 
wliich  creates  new  characters  and  new 
ideals  of  art»  and  tliat  lower  one,  which 
merely  places  in  new  situations  thoso 
already  in  existence,  and  animates 
them  fur  another  pa&sing  moment  of 
aetion.  There  ere  eaiea»  nameWf 
vhere  the  individual  of  aneient  fobio 
whom  the  artist  wishes  to  represent 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  existing 
modelf  bat  yet  where  the  peculiar  type 
of  tho  date  to  which  ub  helcQgs  is 
preserved  in  other  ancient  works. 
Here  the  artist  himself  must  certainly 
originate  the  form  of  the  individual ; 
hot  Hhm  character  of  theelass  to  whieh 
he  belongs  supplies  him  with  tlie  fim> 
damental  idea.  If,  for  example,  an 
artist  wishes  to  represent  a  Perseus, 
a  JaM)n,  an  Ajax,  or  any  other  hero 
of  Groeiaa  antiqmtyt  of  whom  no 
itsloe  has  oome  down  to  ns,  he  must 
at  anv  rate  g^ve  him  an  heroic  cha- 
racter,  consequentlv  take  for  his  model 
the  heroic  ideal  w  aadmA  art*  m  it 


exists  in  the  statues  of  those  heroes 
which  we  do  possess.  Tliere  is  even, 
Wti  may  add,  a  hi^^her  and  a  lowir 
rank  of  nobleness  of  ch.irActer,  whirh 
maj  bo  recognizt^tl  in  tlio  form  accord- 
ing as  tho  herof:>  are  descended  from 
divine  or  mortal  parents*  of  which  we 
have  an  example  m  the  twin  brothers. 
Castor  and  Pollux.  As  every  cele- 
brated hero  of  ancient  fahle  is  distin- 
gubhed  by  the  poets  by  some  cliarao- 
teristie  feature^  whether  strength  or 
agility,  generosity  or  haughtiness, 
daring  courage  or  tranquil  firmness, 
the  artist  must  likewise,  by  the  pre- 
dominant expremion  of  this  quality, 
characteristically  individualize  the  ge- 
neral heroic  ideal.  His  ideal  i-  priven  j 
be  has  not  to  create,  but,  more  strictly, 
to  ifofine  It.  He  mnst  not,  however, 
go  beymid  the  character  of  heroio 
nature  ;  must  neither  t'lpvate  liis  hero 
to  a  divinity,  nor  debase  him  to  a 
mere  wrestler  or  boxer.  And  it  is  an 
essential  mistake  in  the  eoneeption,  if 
a  god  b  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
hero,  or  a  hero  in  the  form  of  a  god. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  apply  these 
principles  in  considering  the  later 
works  of  onr  artist.  In  m  Adonis  of 
the  above-mentioned  group, Canova  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  form.  Tho 
attitude  deviates  from  the  ancient 
original  only  so  far  as  was  necessary 
in  gronping  it  with  the  Venus.  Tim 
expression  of  tho  figure  should,  per- 
ha|>s,  show  more  life  and  sympathy, 
since  it  is  not  like  the  ancient  statue, 
isolated,  hnt  combined  with  a  second 
figure,  to  form  a  group.  This  defect, 
however,  may  be,  in  some  degree,  ex- 
cuseil.  It  may  be,  the  artist  thus  meant 
to  esqpress  the  coldnem  and  indiiforence 
of  Adonis  to  the  prayers  of  Venns. 
In  her  form,  Canova  has  not  been  so 
happy,  it  has  none  of  the  seductive 
grace  of  the  Goddess  of  Love  and 
Beanty;  it  is  simply  a  fomale  %Qre 
without  any  definite  character.  To 
the  same  period  belongs  also  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Venetian  Admiral,  Count 
Bmo,  executed  for  the  republic  of 
Venice.  This  monument,  which  was 
intended  to  be  placed  against  a  M  all, 
is  a  combination  of  round  work  and 
relief,  which,  even  if  the  figures  were 
in  better  styles  we  could  not  recom- 
mend for  imitation,  because  such  com- 
binations are  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
sculpture,  which  thereby  loses  its  pe- 
culiar chanctcTf  and  is  degraded  to  n< 
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mere  piece  of  soenery,  aiminp^  at  pic- 
tui'eH4{ue  effect. 

All  till'  works  of  C.'inova  hitherto 
irii'titioiKil  "were  round  figures  or 
groups.  Oi*  those  io  reliev«i  we  havo 
as  yet  named  only  the  two  sitting  rir- 
tuee  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Popo 
Kezzonico,  which,  as  accessories  and 
mere  ornament,  are  too  much  lost  in 
BO  bfge  a  woric  to  attract  much  atten* 
tion  to  themselves.  But  the  artist 
now  wished  to  try  his  tJilent  for  dra- 
matic composition  in  several  worics  of 
relief.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  es- 
timate of  his  efforts  in  this  depart- 
ment, a  few  general  remarks  on  the 
}>articular  charauter  of  basso  relievo 
may  be  useful.  In  basso  relievo 
figures  are  represented  in  more  or  less 
prominent  relief  on  a  flat  surface  ;  it 
therefore  holds  an  intermediate  place 
between  sculpture  in  the  round,  and 
painting,  and  has  somewliat  of  the  na- 
ture of  both — of  the  former,  the  pro. 
jection  of  the  figures  •  of  tlie  latter, 
the  tiut  surtace  on  which  they  are  dis- 
posed. Like  ^mntiqgt  hasso  relievo 
has  only  one  point  of  view  ;  but  it  re* 
ceivt  s  an  appearance  of  dL'j)th,  from 
the  greater  or  lesser  i)rojection  of  the 
figures,  by  which,  though  in  a  very 
limited  degree,  it  produces  a  perspec- 
tive relation  between  objects  at  differ- 
ent di.stanoe.s.  All  tht'sc  advantages 
bring  sculpture  in  relief  nearer  to  paint* 
log,  and  adapt  it  to  large  eomposi* 
tions.  But  as  basso  relievo  can  de- 
lineate only  through  outline  and  mo- 
delled form  upon  a  flat  surface,  it 
should  he  strictly  confined  to  these 
elements,  and  never  push  the  privi- 
l<*ges  it  shares  with  painting  further 
than  its  slight  degree  of  optical  de- 
oeption  will  warrant.  For  this  reason, 
the  style  of  compo<tition  aniropriate 
to  sculpture  in  relief  difl*ers  essentially 
from  l)(»tli  that  of  sculpture  in  the 
round  and  of  painting.  This  style  is 
to  be  found  in  numerous  ancient  works 
in  relief,  which  are  sometimes  better 
and  Ronictinies  worse,  areording  to 
the  period  in  which  they  were  exe- 
cutea.  From  these  we  learn  that  the 
properties  of  style  peculiar  to  relievo 
are  coin  juiced  in  the  following  rules  : 
That  the  action  of  the  figures  .should 
be  towards  each  other,  t.  e.,  on  the 
line,  rather  than  outwards,  or  towards 
the  sjn'ctatnr  ;  that  their  mnvcnients 
ln'  a»  ninrh  as  possil»li>  paralit-l  with 
the  kuitace,  in  uiUur  to  avoid  fore- 


shortening ami  projeetion  of  the  limbs 
beyond  the  work  ;  that  tlie  figures  be 

suthciently  raised,  so  as  neither  to  !»<• 
too  flat,  nor  yet  to  project  very  far 
from  the  ground,  so  as  to  appear  to 
he  stuok  to  it,  rather  than  for  mad  out 
of  it. 

In  the  best  ancient  works  in  relief, 
the  figures  are  raised  half  their  thick- 
ness wm  the  snrfiMM,  if  no  loeal  eon- 
Mderation  made  a  higher  relief  neces- 
sary for  the  sake  of  distinctness.  The 
relievo  of  earlier  periods  is  more  flat 
than  raised ;  thosc,Xon  the  contrary* 
in  the  period  of  the  dedine  of  art, 
frequently  project  to  an  exaggerated 
degree  from  the  surface.  The  moat 
common  sins  against  good  style  are— 
too  pictorial  an  arrangement,  in  which 
the  figures  ore  distributed  perspec- 
tively  in  different  planes,  and  behind 
each  other,  and  form  detached  groups, 
with  attempts  at  foreshortening—too 
great  a  projection,  directed  either  out- 
wards or  inwards  ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
too  great  a  compression  of  the  figures, 
SO  that  they  appear  tohavesoftenra  and 
spread,  as  it  were,  upon  the  surface. 
In  the  form  and  in  expression  the 
style  of  the  relievo  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  that  of  the  round.  In 
both,  ideal  beauty  and  charaeteristic 
expression  must  every  where  prevail ; 
the  attitude  and  action  of  the  figures 
must  have  grace  and  meaning,  such  as 
the  draraatio  moment  demimds.  In 
the  draperies,  particularly,  those  whioh 
are  fluttering  or  flying,  basso  roli<>v«j 
allows  more  freedom  than  the  round  ; 
but  the  choice,  cast,  and  folds  are  sob- 
jected  to  the  very  name  rules.  The 
number  of  basso  relievos  to  be  seen  in 
plaster  in  the  studio  of  the  artist  in 
1803,  the  work  of  his  own  hand, 
amounted  to  about  siiteen.  They 
were  produced  in  the  space  of  some 
few  years.  Most  of  them  represented 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Socrates,  from 
Homer,  from  olassio  foble  and  history. 
Inn  few  the  sniyeets  were  of  his 

own  invention. 

Modern  8culpt9rs  have  mostly  failed 
in  their  relievos  1^  too  pict<mal  an 

nrrau^reinent  of  the  compositions  on 
ditTerent  planes,  behind  and  alwve  one 
another,  as  in,  for  example,  the  sculp- 
ture in  relief  by  Ghiberti  on  the  doors 
of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence,  the 
bcj't  of  the  early  works  of  their  kintl, 
and  in  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
later  oneS|  the  Altlla«  by  Algordi,  in  . 
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St.  Peter*8.  The  arran]?einent  of 
both  theae  artiste*  eomiiositions  it  ec- 

actly  the  same  as  that  of  the  paintings 
of  their  day.     In  the  Attila  the  most 
distant  tigures  are  scarcely  raii»ed  at 
att  0roBi  tlwlffroand ;  and  in  order  to 
mati  them  £sttoct,  Uicir  outlina  it 
cut  with  deep  lines,  whilst  those  on 
the  plane  of  the  foreground  project 
almost  roumi,  like  so  ouuiT  stotuei^ 
from  the  aiirAioa.   AloMal  ail  modem 
Vorfet  io  relievo  are  composed  in  this 
Banner*  and  most  of  thcMn  overlatlen 
and  confused  bv  a  crowded  mass  of 
figures.   Thia  null  Canora  haaaar* 
tainlv  avoided  in  his  BaiBireliOTi»  but 
has  fallen  instead  into  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes.   Something  good  might  per- 
haps have  been  made  from  some  of 
the  dai^gnsv  if  thej  had  not  been 
noiled  in  the  arrangement  and  execu^ 
tion.    Most  of  them  fail  from  their 
utter  insipidity,  their  want  of  style 
and  pleasing  grfiuping,  and  too  little 
fffojection.    The  figures  for  the  most 
|Hrt  look  flat,  an<l  a.s  if  t!u>y  had  been 
thrown  njjr.iiiist  the  wall.    Tho  draw- 
ing is  not  only  destitute  of  every  ves- 
tige of  ideal  nrm,  of  every  traeo  of  a 
banntilU  il|lo>  bat  full  of  glaring 
errors,  such  as  only  a  beginner,  accus- 
tomed to  bad  modeUj  might  be  ex- 
pected to  make  In  bia  osereiaea* 
The  figures  are  meagret  powerlesf, 
hard,  like  the  common  forms  of  na- 
ture, but  without  thfir  individual  cha- 
racter ;  awkward,  and  without  grace 
of  movement;  with  sprawling  arms 
and         ;  the  countenances  of  the 
youthful /'ul^t  and  without  character  j 
of  the  old,  meagre  in  form,  exx^e- 
rated  and  disagreeable  in  expression ; 
the  hands  badly  formed,  l»on7»  and 
generally  too  large :  the  drapery  taste- 
le»  in  chuicf*,  without  bc>auty  in  the 
cast  of  the  fold»,  and  without  a  trace 
of  the  good  style  of  the  Antique. 
The  bas&o  relievo  which  represents 
the  city  of  Padua,  may  he  favourably 
distinguished  from   the  rest.  The 
seated  figure  groups  well ;  it  is  wrought 
widi  »  proper  elevation  and  rounding  f 
both  forms  and  drapery  are  better 
drawn,  so  that  it  may  bo  cbissed  with 
the  artist's  best  statues  in  llie  round. 

A  penitent  Magdalen,  in  life  sise, 
b  one  of  tlie  fsw  of  (.'anova's  works 
which  possesses  at  least  the  merit  of 
0|>pr(ii)iiatc  and  pcrvjuling  individu- 
alitv,  in  wiiich  the  figure  is  in  bar* 
Ittou^  with  itaeUs       ^  eifrassio^ 


with  the  character.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  it  is  entitled  to  our  prai8e» 

even  should  we  find  tho  character  of 
a  Magdalen  has  not  been  oorreotiy 
conveyed. 

The  penitent  Magdalen  ia  one  of 
the  few  figures  of  Christian  mytho- 
logy in  which  the  character  has  been 
developed  by  modern  art  with  some 
degree  of  precision  ;  although  even 
here  there  ia  no  want  of  that  unhappy 
conflict  between  the    physical  and 
moral   elements  which   renders  the 
subjects  of  modern  mvthologj  in  ge- 
oanl  so  repusrnanl  ana  ao  ill  suited  to 
aonlpture*    In  the  Magdalen,  how- 
ever,  this  conflict  does  not  lie  in  the 
elements  of  the  character  itself ;  a 
penitential  feeling,  as  a  transitory 
State  of  roindf  may  very  well  co-exist 
even  with  the  sensual  temperament* 
although  it  is  naturally  opposed  to  it. 
This  temperament,  as  the  real  ground- 
work of  the  character  expresMd  in  a 
corresponding    form,  gives  the  true 
ideal  of  a  Magdalen,  whom  we  must 
figure    to  ourselves   also    in  other 
moments  thou  those  of  her  repent- 
ance. Henee»  a  kneeling  figure,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  in  a  penitential  garb 
of  horse-hair,   with  streaming  eyes 
upraised  to  heaven,  or  fixed  upon  a 
death's  head  and  crucifix,  is  ^et  no 
Magdalen,  though  all  this  penitential 
apparatus  clearly  shows  she  is  intended 
to  represent  one,  unless  her  whole 
form  and  whole  appearance  display 
that  beautiful  Ibllness  of  the  limbs, 
those  voluptuous  charms,  and  that 
ardent  temperament,  which  have  be- 
trayed the  lovely  penitent  into  error. 
These  charaoteriatios,   subdued  bj 
moral  feeling,  ennobled  by  beauty, 
and  veiled  by  an  expression  of  repen- 
tance, form  the  peculiar  ideal  of  the 
Magdalen,  in  which,  from  its  con- 
trasts, the  worldling  and  the  devout 
may  eacli   find  something  to  e<lify. 
But  of  this  character  Canova's  Mag- 
dalen shows  absolutely  nothing — not 
a  trace  of  those  seductive  charms— 
not  a  feature  of  that  peculiar  tempe- 
rament.   She  looks  like  a  languishmg 
pious  enthusiast.    Her  fleure  has  nut 
even  the  advanti^e  of  beautiful  form 
to  ruse  it  out  of  the  common.  The 
bosom,  too,  wants  fullness,  and  is  any 
thing  but  beautiful.     The  attltiule  is 
peculiar,  and,   moreover,  somewhat 
Strange  for  a  statue.    She  has  knell 
Id  praycr«  and,  as  if  cihauited  by  the 
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bitterness  of  her  sorrow,  has  sunk 
bielmpmi  her  limbe,  which  are  bent 

nndor  her ;  her  handsi  in  which  she 
hohls  a  cross,  havo  dropped  upon  her 
knees  ;  a  skull  lies  beside  her.  The 
greater  part  of  the  figure  is  nndmped 
— merelj  an  apron,  of  coarse  texture, 
fastened  by  a  cord,  falls  downwards 
from  the  waist.  Her  hair  hangs 
strMffht  and  loose  on  the  neck  and 
ahoiudera ;  tears  flow  firom  her  eyes ; 
a^hs  seem  to  escano  from  the  naif- 
opened  lips.  In  tlie  whole  attitude 
and  keepiiiL^  of  the  figure,  the  ex- 
hanstioii  of  passionate  grief  is  very 
Bpeakingly  exprassed.  In  no  other 
work  hris  the  artist  carried  the  melt- 
ing softness  and  mellowness  of  sur- 
face farther  than  in  this.  The  eyes, 
indeed*  are  made  ao  awimning  with 
tears,  that  the  outline  of  the  lids 
has  lost  all  its  sharpness  ;  and  hci-e, 
where  every  thing  tends  to  produce 
a  relaxed  and  melting  expression, 
this  effect  ia  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  waxen-like  kind  of  coating 
which  this  statue  has  received  in  very 
ample  measure.  But  this  expression 
is  by  no  means  either  pleasing  in  itself 
or  appropriate  in  it  application  to  pe- 
nitent Magdalen  ;  although  we  must 
admit  the  statue  is  superior  to  many 
other  works  of  our  artist  in  the  har- 
mony wUeh  subsists  between  the  form 
and  expression. 

The  graceful  statue  of  a  Hebe 
awakens  more  pleasing  feelings.  Here 
the  artist  is  more  ooropletehr  in  his 
sphere.  Her  slight  figure  floats,  or 
rather  dances  towards  us  with  a  li;;ht 
life-like  movement  upon  a  mass  of 
clouds.  Her  right  arm  is  raised  to 
pour  nectar  from  ft  vase  into  the  enp 
which  she  holds  in  her  left  hand. 
Both  vases  are  metal  g^ilf,  for  the 
artist  delights  in  variety  of  material. 
Hebe  Is  represented  at  the  age  when 
the  flower  of  youthful  beauty  is  just 
bursting  from  the  hud.  The  fresh 
blooming  charms  of  youth  breatlio  in 
the  tender  form,  in  the  gently  swell- 
ing bosom,  in  the  full  and  rounded 
cheek,  and  in  the  bright  and  innocent 
expression.  There  is  a  pleasing  unity 
in  the  whole  fipire ;  and  it  completelv 
corresponds  with  her  eharaeler.  TMs 
figure  might,  perhapib  he  deemed 
faultless,  if  the  drapery  were  as  excel- 
lent as  the  form  ;  but  neither  in  front, 
where  it  lies  close,  nor  at  the  back, 

irhert  it  flatten^  it  It  wrought  in  good 


taste ;  the  fluttering  IJpsrts  in  particu- 
lar break  into  bad  foldn,  and  form 
actual  spirals.  Up  to  this  point  the 
artist  has  never  shown  in  any  one 
figure  that  he  has  caught  the  style  of 
good  drapery,  as  it  is  shown  in  SQch 
perfection  by  the  ancients.  Thenar 
ture  of  the  material  which  he  uses 
for  his  drapery  seems  often  to  lead 
him  astray;  because  he  does  not 
know  how  to  nudre  it  subordinate  to  the 
ideal.  The  shapeless  marble  clouds  on 
which  Hebe's  tender  feet  rest,  might 
be  changed  with  advantage  to  another 
and  more  solid  base. 

We  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  the 
manner  in  which  Canova  usually  treats 
the  hair  ;  in  this  case  also  he  lias  con- 
sulted his  own  taste,  founded  on  the 
nraetice  In  pointiiy.  The  fanpossi- 
bility  of  sculpturing  the  hair  either  of 
head  or  heard  in  exact  imitation  of 
nature,  constrained  the  ancients  to  de> 
vise  a  method  of  treatment  well  adapt- 
ed both  to  their  art  and  its  matenaL 
This  mode  of  treatment  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  represent  hair  as  it  is  in  na- 
ture ;  it  merely  gives  its  cast  in 
pleasing  forms  and  massest  and  is  sa- 
tisfied with  indicating  skillfully  and 
tastefully  its  different  varieties  of 
character,  as  frizxled,  curled,  wavy, 
or  straight,  flowing,  confined,  or  cut 
close.  It  never  attempts  what  is  be- 
yond its  power.  But  how  far,  never- 
theless, the  ancient  artists  have  suc- 
ceeded in  characteristic  treatment  of 
the  hidr,  may  be  seen  among  manj 
examples  in  the  Capitoline  Antinoiiy 
the  A[>ollo  Belvidere,  and  the  Bor* 
ghese  head  of  Lucius  Verus. 

Canova  seems  to  think  he  makes 
the  hair  more  natural,  more  beantlAil* 
when  he  alternates  the  smooth  parts 
with  nicely-twisted  ringlets,  pretty 
much  as  it  appears  when  taken  out  of 
eurUpapers ;  out  bj  this  plan  he  merely 
separates  the  parta*  which  therelbre 
cannot  fiiU  into  masses,  and  makes 
pretensions  to  nature  which,  in  this  nrt, 
never  can  be  satisfied.  The  heads  of 
all  his  youthful  figures,  particularly  of 
his  Cupids,  display  this  spiral  manner* 
copied  from  Correggio  and  Parmeg- 
gianOf  whereby  the  insipid  modern 
look  of  their  faces  is  moaernised  still 
further.  How  mneh  more  beautiful 
is  the  unpretendinpr  practice  of  ancient 
sculpture  !  and  witli  all  its  restrictions 
how  varied  I  The  hair  of  the  Hebe 
has  hot  littto  of  tut  ipM  ttftHMT  t 
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it  IS  oonlliMd  In  front  hj  a  ImumI,  be- 
hind in  a  tuft.  liut  what  is  least  to 
be  admired  in  this  otherwise  beautiful 
fjg-ure,  is  the  variety  of  materials  which 
the  artist  has  expressed.  His  delight 
in  the  mere  material*  and  his  desire  to 
paint  in  marble,  is  seen  not  merely  in 
the  tint  which  in  this  figure,  as  in  manj 
others*  he  has  given  to  the  nude* 
while  he  has  left  the  natural  white  of 
the  marble  in  the  drapery,  in  order  to 
make  the  former  more  like  flesh,  the 
latter  more  like  linen,  but  in  his  love 
of  onng  metals  and  gilding  wherever 
he  has  an  opportunity.  Thus  the  vase 
and  cup  ill  the  hands  of  tlie  Hebe,  and 
the  bond  en  her  forehead,  are  gold  ; 
the  edges  of  the  girdle  which  fastens 
the  drapery  round  her  waist  are  idso 
ornamented  with  ^'old  stripes.  The 
artist,  it  is  true,  can  plead  the  autho- 
rity uf  many  works  of  ancient  scul|)> 
torob  which  bad  mantles*  heard*  and 
earrings  of  gold,  eyes  of  precious 
stones,  with  gold  or  silver  sockets,  and 
were  sometimes  even  painted ;  but 
Uns  was  the  saored  usage  of  their 
tsmplea*  and  such  honours  were  com- 
monly rendered  only  to  statues  which 
were  placed  as  objects  of  worship* 
in  shrhies,  or  in  temples.  Good  taste 
would  willingly  dispense  with  all  diese 
childish  and  puerile  ornaments. 

After  so  many  successful  efforts  in  the 
^ibere  of  the  pleaaing  and  attractive, to 
whidlf  as  to  the  home  of  his  talents,  the 
artist  so  frequently  returns,  who  could 
expect  to  find  him  suddenly  appear  in 
the  field  of  the  tragic  and  heroic? 
Wbetficr  he  were  Inraired  by  greater 
stU^nfidence,  the  effect  of  increasing 
reputation,  whether  it  were  an  effort 
afiier  higher  exceUence  which  carried 
him  In  SdB  direotlon*  we  most  at  least 
ado^re  the  oonrage  of  the  artist*  if  we 
cannot  altogether  applaud  his  success. 

The  frantic  Hercules  hurling  Ly- 
chas  into  the  sea,  was  the  subject  the 
artist  himself  chose  to  try  his  power 
in  the  tragic.  We  conclude  the  fable 
it  already  familiar  to  our  readers. 
The  group  h  colo:»sal,  tlie  Hercules 
somewhat  larger  than  the  Famese. 
Several  weient  works,  such  as  the 
Borghese,  or  Fighting  Gladiator,  the 
Wrestlers*  Laocoon*  &c.,  sufficiently 
prove  that  scolptmv  is  not  confined  to 
the  mere  representation  of  beautiful 
forms  in  repose,  but  i.««  also  capable  of 
expressing  the  most  violent  movement 
uui  the  deepest  pathos.  But  we  doubt 


if  the  snljeet  chosen  by  Gaaova*  or 

rather  his  manner  of  treating  it*  is 
suited  to  the  phistic  art.    It  certainly 
combines  all  the  ordinary  elements,  at 
least  as  far  as  theory  goes,  of  a  tragic 
composition — an  object  of  fear  in  the 
frantic  Hercules,  of  pity  in  the  un- 
happy Lychas  ;  but  the  action  hero  re- 
presented awakens  not  interest  but 
aversioa.  There  Is  no  struggle  of  con- 
tending powers,  no  remtaace  to  sufTer* 
ing — we  see  only  the  inevitable  de- 
struction of  aheluless,  unarmed  youth* 
slain  by  a  Dowerfnltjfrant.  The  action 
is  not  pathetic  hat  horrible.  Consi- 
dered merely  as  a  group,  it  is  not 
pleasing,  and  it  offers  no  one  satisfac- 
tory pomt  of  view.    In  the  front  we 
have  a  full  view  only  of  the  figure  of 
Hercules,  not  of  that  of  Lychas,  which 
is  partly  concealed  by  it  ;  and  if  we 
step  on  one  side  to  get  a  better  point 
for  the  Lychas*  we  lose  sight  of  the 
Hercules.    The  manner  in  which  he 
catches  Lychas  frutn  the  ground,  in 
order  to  hurl  him  over  his  head — the 
convulsive  strqggles  of  the  lifter— tlm 
violent  and  umaturai  attitude  of  the 
Hercub's — produce  a  horrible  impres- 
sion* and  one  quite  incompatible  with 
heanty  i  and  our  cBslike  to  the  work 
is  eoninderably  increased  by  the  clumqf 
figure  of  Hercules   himself,  whose 
forms  and  proportions,  with  all  their 
colossal  vulgarity*  are  disfigured  bv 
incorrectness  and  exaggerations  of  aU 
kinds.     Neither  is  it  correct  in  its 
action,  for  from  the  manner  in  which 
Hercules  has  seized  Lychas,  he  might 
eertdnly  dash  him  down  perpendien- 
larlj*  hut  could  not  hurl  him  to  a  <fis> 
tance.     The  figure  of  Hercules  is 
faulty*  particularly  in  the  junction  of 
the  body  with  the  hips  and  thighs,  be- 
tween which  it  is  not  properly  inserted* 
and  is  in  the  lower  part  too  short. 
The  hips  are  too  naiTOw  in  proportion 
to  the  exaggerated  width  of  the  chest* 
nor  are  they  of  a  strength  sufficient  to 
support  the  powerful  upper  half  of 
the  body.     The   figure  of  T^ychas 
would  appear  to  be  better  formed*  but 
from  its  position  it  is  scarcely  pomible 
to  gain  a  satisfactory  view  of  it. 

The  two  boxers,  Kreugas  and  Da- 
moxeQUS,are  more  suited  forrepresen- 
tatioa,  and  more  in  keeping  wiUi  their 
character.  Although  each  of  these 
figures  has  its  own  base,  they  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  uToup  ;  for  their  atti- 
tudes are  only  intelligible  vhen  seen  in 
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their  relation  to  each  other,  and  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  events  which  the 

urtli^t  wishes  to  represent ;  and  this  is 
all  the  more  necessary,  as  the  catas- 
trophe is  not  actually  represented,  but 
merely  prefigured  in  the  attitude  of 
the  two  antag-oiiists,  and  is  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  spectators  to  carry 
out.  It  would  have  been  better,  there- 
fore, if  the  two  figures,  already  united 
in  one  action  by  the^  attitude,  had 
been  also  connected  by  a  common  base 
to  prevent  any  chance  of  separation  ; 
for  though  they  do  not  form  a  group 
by  actual  contact,  still  th^  belong  in- 
aqparablj  to  each  other  if  they  are  to 
express  any  meaiiinir,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not,  like  the  Borghese  or  Fighting 
Gladiator,  represent  the  attitude  of  a 
boxer  generallj*  but  of  one  particular 
event  which  occurred  at  the  Nemajan 
games,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias, 
in  the  Arcadia.  Two  boxers,  a  certain 
Kreugras,  of  Epidamnas,  (the  present 
Dura//,!  ),)and  Damoxenu8,of  Syracuse, 
had  fought  together  the  whole  day  and 
victory  was  still  undecided.  At  length, 
in  order  to  end  the  combat,  thev  agi'eed 
that  each,  making  his  own  choice  of 
the  spot,  should  give  his  adversary  one 
decisive  blow.  After  Kreugas  had 
given  Damoxenus  u  blow  on  the  head, 
without  however  bringing  him  to  the 
ground,  the  latter  required  that  Kreu- 
gas  should  raise  bin  li  ft  ami,  and  while 
his  body  was  thus  strained,  ^ave  him 
so  violent  a  blow  with  the  pomts  of  his 
extended  fingers,  that  the  mteguments 
gave  way  and  Kreugas  fell  dead  upon 
the  spot.  But  the  Argives,  revolted 
by  the  unmanly  act  of  Damoxenus, 
punished  him  with  banishment  adorned 
the  dead  body  of  Kreugas  with  the 
crown  of  victory,  and  honoured  him 
with  a  statue,  which  still  stood  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lvcian  Jupiter  in  the 
time  of  Pausamas.  The  artist  has 
chosen  the  moment  in  which  Kreugas, 
having  struck  his  opponent,  holds  up 
his  arm  in  order  to  receive  the  blow 
wMch  the  other  is  preparing  to  give 
him.  The  artist  has  endeavoured  to 
point  oat  the  circumstance  that  Kreu- 
gas has  already  given  his  blow,  by 
placing  the  leathern  csestus  which  pu- 
giHsts  were  accustomed  to  wear  round 
their  fists,  upon  the  base  at  his  feet. 
If  this  is  not  noticed,  it  would  rather 
appear  that  Kreugas,  who  holds  his 


clenched  hand  above  his  head,  was 
about  to  strike  the  blow,  and  was 

therefore  the  aggressor  instead  of  the 
sufferer.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  event  which  is  here  represented 
would  be  perfectly  onintelUgible  with-' 
out  previous  description. 

If  we  compare  tne  artist  with  him- 
self, these  two  boxers  are  the  best 
works  he  has  hitherto  executed  in  the 
heroic  line.  We  place  them  in  tiiia 
department,  merely  because  boxii^ 
was  an  heroic  exercise,  in  which  some 
of  the  greatest  heroes,  Pollux,  for  in- 
stancy had  sought  renown.  The 
ideal,  however,  of  the  wrestler  is  es- 
sentially diflfercnt  from,  and  less  ele- 
vated than  that  of  the  hero.  The 
chief  merit  of  these  figures  is  that 
they  have  a  decided  character.  But 
we  cannot  agree  with  tho«.e  who,  in 
style,  would  place  them  on  a  par  with 
the  antique.  We  have,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Fighting  Gladiator  of  the 
inila  Borghese,  now  in  thef  Louvre, 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  Athlete,  in 
which  character,  attitude,  expression, 
and  style  are  alike  excellent ;  com- 
pared with  this,  Canova's  Boxers  look 
like  common  porters.  But  it  may  be 
that  the  artist  has  |)urposely  given  his 
figures  an  ignoble  form,  and  desired  to 
express  in  uieir  compact,  square  struc- 
ture, both  their  profession  and  the 
mode  of  life  which  virtuosos  of  this 
kind  are  accustomed  to  lead,  to  fatten 
themselves,  as  it  were,  for  the  public 
games.  Nevertheless,  he  ougnt  to 
have  given  more  firmness  and  elasticitf 
to  the  fulness  of  the  muscles,  and 
avoided  the  flabby  inflation  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  huge 
masses  of  fleshy  diqplajing  rather  un- 
wieldiness,  than  power  and  dexterity 
for  the  combat.  This  fault  is  more 
apparent  in  Damoxenus,  whose  thick, 
heavy  figure  has  also  a  very  vulgar 
expression.  It  is  evident  too,  in  these 
figures,  that  the  artist  is  utterly  want- 
ing in  the  sole  groundwork  of  all 
sculpture— *a  correct  idea  of  Ibrm. 
It  is  this  alone  which  makes  style,  and 
if  once  impressed  on  the  imf^^nat^on 
of  the  iu-tist,  will  guard  him  alike  from 
indecision  and  exaggeration.  Into  the 
latter  error,  Canova  has  here  also 
fallen,  although  a  degree  Icss  than  in 
his  firantic  Hercules. 
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There  is  no  work  on  which  the  human 
intellect  can  employ  itself  more  com- 
prehendTel  J  than  a  great  topography. 
The  soil,  and  its  inhabitants, ^the  pro- 
duce, and  its  distribution,  are  topics 
which  at  once  expand  themselves  into 
a  eonnrehensioii  of  abnoit  evorj  nib- 
Jeet  of  human  knowle^»  from  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  and  the  in- 
fluences of  the  heavens,  to  the  most 
minute  dcLaiis  of  social  economy.  We 
had  hopes  of  aeefaig  siioh  a  work  on 
Ireland-— a  work  whidi  woold  have 
been  a  monument  of  concentrated 
learning  and  a  standard  of  social  pro- 
gTCM  ;  and  in  the  prospeet  of  fneh  a 
work  emanating  from  DnfaiUn,  we  con- 
gratulated ourselves  on  an  approach- 
ing accession  of  intellectual  vigour  to 
our  little  western  republic  of  letters, 
and  of  acknowledge  and  lelfonllanoe 
to  the  Irish  community  at  large.  But 
her  majesty's  government  have  dis- 
cootiDued  the  Ordnance  Memoir,  and 
wt  are  thrown  bade  on  our  indhrldoal 

We  confess  we  cannot  refer  to  this 
subject  without  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment, extremely  painful  to  express 
towardi  thoae  whoae  gvnml  policy 
we  approve,  and  have^  always  sup- 
ported: but  there  is  no  injury  so  keenly 
felt  as  a  alight ;  and  in  the  diacontinu- 
aaoa  of  the  Ordnance  Menioir»  we  feel 
tfiat  the  nobility  of  Iraland*  both  of 
rank  and  of  mind,  have  not  receive<l 
at  the  hands  of  government  that  con- 
sideration to  which  they  are  entitled* 

Forto]tttnly,howeT«r»oar  hidlvidaal 
resources,  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant  departments  of  such  a  work,  are 
not  dependent  on  the. policy  of  any 
cabiaet.  It  ia  true,  an  individual  mnit 
Memarilj  bo  wnablo  to  amass  &ot8  ai 
t  public  department  can  ;  but  to  an 
inaividual  mind  must  be  entrusted  the 
nhitpa^^  arrangement  and  use  of  facts, 
•0  natter  bow  or  in  what  ooaiility 
|rocur»d  i  and  #•  believe  thai  in  this 


work  of  Doctor  Kane's,  althoup^h  its 
store  of  facts  may  not  be  quite  so 
extensive  as  miffht  be  expeetsd  Urom 
the  bureaus  of  Mountjoy,  we  have 
the  highest  exercise  of  the  very  mind 
to  which  the  industrial  department  of 
the  sorvey  wonU  have  oasn  ooas- 
ndtted. 

Hut  this  department  is  one  of  great 
extent.  There  are  very  few  countries 
possessing  such  a  scope  of  uninter- 
rupted prodoetlve  sc41  as  ours.  AsHfa^ 
its  produce  is  very  great.  We  are  too 
apt  to  suppose  our  country  absolutely 
poor,  while  it  is  the  distribution  only  of 
Iti  weahh  that  kitfw  H  rdathely  so. 
Ireland  prodnees  seven  tames  as  much 
wheat,  four  times  as  much  barley,  and 
twice  as  much  oats  and  potatoes,  as 
Scotland ;  yet  Scotland  neither  is,  nor 
is  it  eateamadf  a  poor  eoontiy.  Ira- 
land,  in  truth,  wnatever  her  people 
may  be,  is  a  rich  country,  and  is  dsLily 
increasing  in  ridies;  and  to  explore 
bar  indostrial  resonroia  ia  a  task  of 
pfreat  weight  and  magnitodab  ind  oall- 
mg  for  the  employment  of  very  exten- 
sive means  for  the  procurement  of  in- 
formation, and  oi'  very  liigh  faculties 
for  arranging  and  digesting  the  nMila- 
rials  when  procured. 

Doctor  Kane  came  to  his  task  at  a 
favourable  time.  The  general  geology 
of  the  whoto  island  had  Teoentiy  been 
investigated,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Railway  Commission.  The  Ordnance 
Map  was  all  but  complete.  Our  social 
statistics  bad  just  been  put  on  a  per- 
manent Ibotfaag  by  the  Cwismof  1841. 
The  widely-felt  necessi^  for  increased 
exertion  to  take  more  value  out  of 
our  soil  and  labour,  had  made  all  men 
eager  to  oooinraBiciata  and  to  roeilva 
information  on  any  topio  oonnaetad 
with  mining,  agriculture,  or  manufac- 
tures. The  writings  of  Liebig,  and 
other  expounders  of  agricultural  che- 
ndstiTy  bad  ahnoit  amralj  rauMwad 
the  barbaroos  pnjndioaa  of  tho  old 


*  The  Indnstrlat  Besoms  of  Mand.  By  Robert  Kana,  lU>g  aaeretary  to 

Ifce  Ooanoil  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aeadeny,  Professor  of  Natural  Pldlaaapby  to  the 
Roval  Dublin  Society,  and  of  Cheodstry  to  the  Apothsoarias'  HaU  Of  IrtUnd. 
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school  of  farmers,  and  scientific  in- 
vestigation bad  grown  positively  popu- 
lar among  the  country  gentlemen. 
And  no  wonder :  fur  the  vinea  of  the 
times  thundered  in  their  ears  continu- 
ally— You  must  learn  to  grow  more 
corn*  you  must  learn  to  raise  more 
ore*  you  niMt  learn  to  nMreaio  the 
quantity  of  produce  of  all  kinds,  or 
be  begjrared."  Therefore  when  the 
puUic  bureaus  could  not  continue 
their  faiirestigations»  we  looked  to  the 
individual  labourer.  The  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society,  in  whose  theatre  Doctor 
Kane  delivered  the  course  of  lecture.*, 
whiobform  the  foundation  of  the  work 
bfllbr*  ua,  waatod  onlj  the  meaai  and 
authority  of  a  govtraiiieot  boat>d,  to 
become  for  the  time  a  most  effective 
department  of  public  instruction.  The 
quaatitj  of  inronnation  obtained  was 
verj  great,  and  the  talent  witli  which 
Doctor  Kane  has  used  it  is  worth/  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Consider  bow  great  a  subject  it  is. 
Here  aro  twtatj  miUkMa  of  aerea  of 
land,  underlaid  by  various  strata  of 
rooks,  yielding  by  their  decomposition 
aoiU  of  various  quality,  fitted  for  the 
production  of  dHwr— t  torta  of  food 
for  man  and  bcuft,  of  rument,  and  of 
other  great  commodities  of  life  ;  tra- 
versed aguin  by  veins  of  various  me- 
tals and  fuels,  and  by  their  respective 
elerationt  and  dapreiiioni  giving  foroe 
and  direction  to  the  waters  that  fall 
over  all  that  surface ;  inhabited  by 
above  eight  millions  of  p«ople,  and 
mpportinr  betidrt  tbtoe  a  mrt  itoek 
of  about  five  millioiia  of  various  cattle. 
To  ascertain  how  much  of  the  goods 
of  life  such  a  field  produces,  how 
much  more  it  ia  capable  of  producing, 
and  hour  to  apply  ita  various  fiiroce  of 
human  hands,  brute  labour,  the  energy 
of  the  restless  elements  of  air  and 
water,  and  the  latent  forces  of  fire 
•nd  clmlMl  aillnitlei,  so  as  to  obtain 
thttt  incrtaaa  of  tho  gooda  of  lifii.  Is 
surely  n  great  problem,  and  be  who 
solves  it,  to  whatever  extent,  is  so  far 
a  deserving  servant  of  bis  country  and 


It  is  obvious  that  the  geological 
structure  of  the  land  is  the  basis  of 
the  whole  inquiry ;  for  its  different 
component  rocks  ^ve  the  divendties 

of  soil,  the  amount  of  coal-fuel,  and 
of  metallic  wealth  ;  and  its  difterent 
elevations  of  surface  give  the  amount 
of  water  power,  the  direction  of  the 


detritus  and  deposit  of  soil,  and  de- 
termine  the  facilities  of  communica- 
tion. This  part  of  tho  inouiry,  so  far 
as  the  genera]  structure  or  the  terrem 
is  concerned,  was  nearly  completed  to 
Doctor  Kane's  hands,  by  the  excellent 
eoli^tcal  map  prepared  by  Mr.  (Jrif- 
til  ror  the  Rttlway  Commissioners. 
But  in  the  reasoning  drawn  from  the 
indications  of  the  map,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  novel  and  Ju- 
dieious  obserralion.  Having  slioim 
that  of  tfM  sixteen  elements  necessary 
for  the  sustentation  of  nnimal  xind 
vegetable  life,  four  only  are  to  be 
found  in  the  atmosphere  and  water* 
and  tlutt  the  rest  must  be  obtained^ 
aocwdlng  as  they  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  each  plant  or  creature, 
from  the  soil,  or,  in  default  of  their 
existonet  there,  from  artifieial  nidib 
Doctor  Kane  observes : — 

A  district  of  which  the  rock  is  sim- 
ple in  coiistituliou  cannot  (}>rr  se)  f  ur- 
nish a  fertile  toil.  A  pure  (|uart  x  rook, 
or  a  pure  limestone,  could  only  rurnish 
from  its  soil  to  plants,  lime  or  silica, 
and  they  should  hence  langrish  for  want 
of  othor  equally  important  elements. 
The  edges  of  a  geological  district,  wbera 
the  vanons  rodst  are  In  eentact,  will 
therefore  always  be  more  fertile  as  to 
soil  than  itH  mterior  ;  and  the  more 
numerous  are  the  rocks  in  the  neieh- 
huurhood,  and  the  greater  the  Avernty 
in  their  mineral  cliaracter,  the  mor»» 
complex  will  In;  the  soil  furnished  by 
their  decomposition,  and,  by  its  power 
of  fDrnishing  tho  elements  of  growth  to 
different  kinds  of  ulants,  the  greater 
will  be  its  rauge  and  energy  of  fertility. 
If  these  principles  bo  applied  to  the 
actual  condition  of  fertility  of  the  soils 
of  Ireland,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
borne  out  in  a  renuMrkable  degree.  The 
districts  known  to  agriculturists  as 
being  of  the  most  remarkable  fertility 
In  Ireland,  are.  In  Ulster,  about  the 
valley  of  the  Lagan,  and  in  Munster, 
the  golden  vale,  which  stretches  from 
the  end  of  the  coal  formations  at  Casbel 
to  near  Limerick.  On  looking  to  the 
geological  map,  these  districts  are  found 
to  contain  a  greater  number  of  different 
kinds  of  rock  than  any  other  loealUy  In 
Ireland.  The  Lagan  flows  oti  a  bed  of 
new  red  sandstone,  on  one  side  of  which 
rises  the  trap  district  of  Antrim,  with 
its  underlying  chalk  and  gypseous  marls, 
whilst  the  clay-slate  of  Down  bounds 
it  un  the  south,  until  it  is  closed  by  the 
old  red  sandstone  and  mica  slate,  the 
coal  formation,  and  the  tertiary  clavs. 
which  occur  at  the  southern  extremity 
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«r  Loch  Nengb.  Tlie  Munster  diitrict 
lies  between  the  sMdstone  and  clay- 
slate  moantains  of  the  Galtees  and 
8IieTC  Phplim.  The  principal  rock  of 
the  low  country  is  limestone,  through 
iHiich  protnide  III  varioun  part*  masses 
of  sanil stone,  and  of  Tolcanic  trap, 
itself  of  complex  constitution ;  the  west- 
ern boBodary  being  the  jthales  and  grits 

of  the  Mnnster  coaURold  

.  .  .  •  It  is  necessary,  howerer, 
to  renHu>k,  that  the  aonrce  of  the  soil 
may  Ik?,  and  perhaps  more  froqupntlr 
is,  far  distant  from  the  rock  which 
actually  miderlies  It:  the  soil  being 
ftmsd  hf  the  di^composition  of  the 
WMOtttnons  country  and  deposited  on 
the  plafai.  The  constitution  of  the  most 
usual  soil  of  the  central  portions  of 
Ireland  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this. 
The  great  limestone  plain  is  covered  by 
neoifwhleh  eontains  scarce  a  trace  of 
lime.  althoMj;h  mixed  with  limestone 
grareL.  I  bare  examined  soil  which  was 
net  many  inehes  deep,  and  had  a  svb- 
SoO  of  limestone  p;raTcI,  resting  on  bare 
limestone  rock,  and  jret  the  soil  itself 
was  almost  barren  lor  want  of  lime, 
whkh  ii  was  necessary  to  apply  to  it  as 
nMnre.** 

To  mnke  the  sonrey  md  Taloation 
of  Ireland  complete,  there  ought  to  be 

analyses  of  the  soils  of  the  several 
districts  preserved  along  with  the  rc« 
cords  of  their  fiscal  assessment.  Such 
analyses  were  pert  of  the  plan  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  Doctor  Kane, 
referring  to  those  by  Captain  Port- 
lock/pabli:»hed  in  the  Memoir  of  Tern- 
plniore*  justly  obsenre*-* 

"  This  is  a  deficiency  which  it  is  most 
important  for  our  scientific  chemists, 
with  die  assbtanee  of  enlightened  agri- 
cuUurist!*,  and  of  such  institutionn  as 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  to  endeavour 
with  all  energy  to  supply.** 

But  we  fear  such  an  undertaking 
far  cTcee<ls  the  means  at  the  Society  s 
disposal*  and  that  unless  our  Irish 
nobility  and  representatires  urge  the 
fffoseention  of  the  Memoir  as  a  sute 
qna  non — which  we  heartily  wish  they 
would  do — these  essential  materials 
most  long  remain  wanting  both  to  the 
saentMe  and  the  practical  inquirer. 

With  regard  to  our  coal-field?;,  the 
labours  of  Oriffith,  Weaver,  nnd  other 
emioeat  geologists,  have  rendered  the 
ictaal  fiaot^y  of  fbel  thence  avMlaUe 
fretty  wdl  known  ;  but  we  were  by  no 
SNaas  ftapartd  to  find  so  very  encou- 


raging a  report  as  Dr.  Kane  gives  us 
of  the  extent  and  value  of  our  metaUi- 
ferons  deposits.  The  weskness  of  that 

too-prevalent  habit  of  decrying  every 
thing  Irish  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  tho 
fact»  that  the  ironstone  of  the  Arigna 
distriel,  so  long  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
paradise  of  Irish  folly,  is  positively  as 
rich  as  the  richest  Welch  ore,  hitherto 
regarded  as  the  richest  in  the  liritish 
islesy  and  considerably  richer  than  the 
best  ores  of  Staifordiihire  and  Glas- 
gow ;  while  Doctor  Kane,  having  shown 
the  quality  by  an  analysis,  goes  on  to 
declare,  that  "  in  quantity,  there  is  no 
doiibt»  hot  that  the  hronstone  of  this 
district  is  practically  inexhaustible." 
There  is  also  an  extensive  deposit  of 
ironstone,  equal  to  that  of  Stafford' 
shire»  throughout  the  Kilkenny  coal* 
field.  We  own  these  analyses,  which 
want  of  space  prevents  our  inserting 
in  detail,  have  surprised  us,  and  we  begin 
to  hope  that  our  minify  prosperity  will 
not  always  be  eonitnedto  the  single  ar- 
ticle of  copper.  In  copper,  as  most  of 
our  local  readers  mav  be  aware,  we  are 
tolerably  prosperous  ;  our  annual  yield 
eaoseduig  that  of  Cornwall  In  4.D. 
1 780.  It  is  true,  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall have  since  then  been  rendered 
five  times  more  productive,  or,  in  other 
words,  have  been  worked  with  4vn 
times  as  much  profitable  application^ 
a  hint,  which  from  the  steadily  increas- 
ing value  of  shares  in  Irish  mining 
companies,  we  hope  has  not  been 
thrown  awsT.  Doctor  Kane,  as  mt^ 
be  expectea,  touches  very  lightly  on 
the  Wicklow  gold-mines ;  and  yet  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  bed  of  the  little 
stream  descending  from  Crogfaan-Kin- 
solla  to  the  vale  of  Arklow,  unustially 
large  masses  of  native  gold  have  been 
found  from  time  to  time,  and  that  not 
less  than  £10,000  has  been  paid  for 
the  stray  lumps  so  discovered  by  the 
peasantry.  Our  lead  mines,  however, 
appear  to  hold  forth  a  |»romise  of  pre- 
aons  metal  less  deceptive.  The  ave* 
rage  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  a 
ton  of  lead  is  about  seven  ounces.  A 
lead  mine  near  Quin,  in  the  county 
Clare,  yields  the  extraordinary  pro- 
portion of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  In  con- 
nection w  ith  this  singular  instance  of 
such  riuhni'2>.«,  we  have  a  characteristic 
remark  :— 

"Almost  all  tbe  Irish j galeoas  are 
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argentiferous.  So  remark aMy  is  this 
the  case,  that  formerly  the  lead  smelted 
in  Ireland  was  so  hard  and  brittle,  that 
it  WM  adooonted  inferior  to  the  English 
in  our  own  market,  and  would  not  bo 
bought,  but  was  sent  over  to  England 
ud  Holland  to  be  refined.  The  purifi- 
cation consisted  in  removing  from  it  the 
silrer  which  it  contained,  and  then  it 
WM  lent  back,  fitted  for  its  proper  use, 
and  sold  at  a  higher  price.** 

We  now  perform  this  purification 
at  home^  and  ias  it  is  an  interesting 
ODe»  and  carried  on  in  a  very  perfect 
manner  at  Balljcorus,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Dublin,  a  description  of 
the  process  may  not  be  unacceptible. 
It  apfMars  that  n  alloy  of  lead  and 
silver  is  more  fusible  than  pure  lead. 
The  lead,  then,  being  melted  alowly,  is 
allowed  to  aolidify  :— 

**Wlwt  becomei  solid  contains  no 

silrer,  and  so,  bjr  removing  the  grains 
of  lead  as  they  form,  with  a  perforated 
ladle,  the  lilver  is  concentrated  in  the 
portion  which  remains  liquid ;  so  that, 
ultimately,  after  soToral  repetiUona  of 
the  prooees,  the  whole  quantity  of  rilver 
remains  united  with  about  one-tenth  of 
the  lead,  whilst  the  remaining  nine- 
tenths  of  the  lead  is  free  from  silver, 
and  sent  to  market.  The  rich  portion 
of  the  lead  is  then  placed  in  a  shallow 
crucible,  formed  of  bone-dust  and  ashes, 
and  then  a  strong  blaet  from  a  bellows 
is  blown  across  its  surface;  the  load  is 
oxidised,  and  the  oxide  of  lead  (forming 
the  nthargo  of  commerced  is  partly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  porous  cupel,  partly  blown 
over  the  edge,  until  all  the  lead  being 
oxidized,  the  dull  tiim  which  hitherto 
covered  the  melted  metal  passes  off» 
and  the  pore  ^rer  remidns. 

Of  onr  other  metalliferons  deposits 
die  most  practieally  Taloable  are  those 
of  manganese  at  Howth  and  Glandore, 
and  a  peculiar  ore  of  antimony  found 
at  Killbrickenj  in  the  county  Clare* 
oonsisti^g  of  snlphoret  of  antimony 
and  snlpnuret  of  lead,  in  the  identicu 
proportions  in  which  they  are  used  in 
the  type-founderies,  so  t^at  this  ore, 
when  sroeltedf  should  give  a  natural 
tjpe*metaL  The  ordinary  ore  of  an- 
timony occurs  in  a  vein  of  considcraMo 
richness  at  Clontibret  in  Armagh. 

But  our  potter's-clays  and  glass* 
•ends  tte  of  infinitelv  more  oonse- 
mienoe  in  an  indostrial  point  of  view 
tnan  scattered  veins  even  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.   Of  snoh  deposits  we 


have  an  abundance,  fit  for  all  purposes, 
from  the  manufacture  of  the  tile  and 
fire-brick,  up  to  that  of  the  finest  porce- 
lain and  plate-glass.  Poroelam  clay 
is  a  product  of  disintegrated  graniteb 
That  made  use  of  in  the  potteries  of 
Stafibrdshire  is  brought  from  the 
granite  tUstrict  of  Cornwall.  Our 
granite  districts  of  Moome  and  Wick- 
low  supply  the  same  material.  At 
Kilranelagh,  near  Baltinglass,  it  ex- 
ists as  a  pure  deposit ;  and  at  Tullow, 
in  the  ooonlj  Carlow*  it  is  fonnd  of  a 
somewhat  inMor  qoafity.  Such  de- 
posits are  of  rare  occurrence  else- 
where. In  Cornwall  the  preparation 
of  the  kaolin,  as  the  pure  poroelsiB 
day  is  calledf  is  entirely  artificial. 
The  granite  is  crushed  and  washed, 
and  the  sediment  collected.  We  at- 
tempt nothing  of  this  kind  here.  We 
do  not  even  work  our  beds  of  ready, 
made  kaolin.  All  the  coal  tracts 
abound  with  fire-clay,  an  article  indis- 
pensable in  the  preparation  of  iron. 
Ordinary  potter's-clay  occurs  in  every 
ooonty,  more  or  less.  Yet  the  total 
nomber  of  potters  in  Ireland  in  1841 
was  but  199.  How  unimportant  an 
item  this  is  in  the  general  industry  of 
tiie  country  may  be  judged  of  von 
the  fkett  that  the  tobacco-pipe  makers 
were  nearly  as  numerous,  being  in  the 
same  year  166.  Yet  for  pottery  and 
glass  we  sent  oat  of  the  country 
annually  £180,000.  As  to  the  latter 
manufacture,  we  export  considerable 
quantities  of  the  raw  material,  which 
we  possess  in  the  shape  of  fiint-sand 
of  extraordinary  purity,  in  difltawt 
localities.  The  finest  known  deposit 
of  such  sand  is  on  Mnckish  mountMOy 
in  Donegal,  down  the  precipitous  sides 
of  which  Otway  observed  the  agents 
of  a  Glasgow  glass  hctotj  rolling  the 
precious  material  in  bags,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
those  wilds  contained  nothmg  fit  for 
the  use  of  man  but  game  and  potteen. 
But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  forces  applicable  to 
the  conversion  of  these  vast  materials 
to  articles  of  more  immediate  use. 

We  believe  we  may  regard  ftlHng 
water  as  one  of  the  valuaole  appurte- 
nances of  the  soil,  as  much  as  gold  or 
silver,  and  nearly  as  much  as  coal — for 
to  all  the  more  important  usee  of  coalf 
as  a  moving  power,  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable ;  and  therefore  we  include  it 
among  the  great  physical  fsatures 
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which  we  have  adverted  to  as  calling 
for  the  attentkm  of  the  isTeetwator 
in  the  first  inataaoe.  Tw  o  great  forces 
are conlinuallv  in  operation  in  nature: 
one,  looking  to  the  sun,  exhibiting  its 
phenomena  in  expansion,  elastidtv» 
and  perhaps  in  vegetable,  and  possihij 
even  in  animal  life  ;  the  other,  looking 
towards  the  earth,  consisting  in  the 
farioos  manifestations  of  the  great  law 
of  gravitation.    Thus  the  presence  of 
fire  converts  the  prone  mill-race  into 
the  expansiA  t-  cloud  of  steam ;  and 
again,  a  jet  uf  cold  water  reduces  the 
elistie  vapour  of  the  steam-boiler  to  its 
original  condition  of  a  dense  fluid.  And 
such  is  the  great  operation  LToing  on  con- 
linuall/  over  the  whole  lace  uf  the 
eardi,  of  waters  drawn  up  by  the  beat  of 
the  sun,  during  the  daj,  in  gaseous  ex* 
halation*,  antl  returned  agam  to  earth, 
in  the  form  of  dews,  at  night,  or,  in  cer> 
tain  deetrical  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  that  of  rain.     And  through  this 
prof  >-s  all  the  waters  on  the  face  of 
the  earth   are   continually   passing ; 
otherwise  thej  would  either  fly  off, 
and  leave  the  globe  dry,  or  else  would 
collect  into  one  place,  and  stagnate. 
Hut  the  sun  and  earth,  with  their 
alternate  forces,  keep  them  in  con- 
tmnal  dreulation ;  so  that,  if  we  would 
know  bow  much  water  runs  from  any 
given  arr>.i  <if  ^lie  earth's  surface  to 
the  sea*  we  have  oulv  to  estimate  the 
anomit  of  raia  and  dew  for  that  area, 
andf  snbtraeting  from  these  the  land 
evaporation,  the  remainder  will  bo  the 
quantity  of  water  delivered  to  the  sea 
(.the  great  evaporating  reservoir  for 
the  whole  eartn),  and  then  for  every 
ton  weight  of  water  so  defcending 
through  a  given  space  in  a  given  time, 
we  have  the  mechanical  value  of  that 
water-delivery  in  horse-powers.  To 
sM^ertaio  the  quantity  of  rain  and  dew 
I*  not  a  matter  of  much  difficulty ; 
but  to  istimate  the  amount  of  evapo- 
ration tl«t  takes  place  from  the  sur* 
fiMseof  *  billy  country,  diversified  with 
so  great  a  variety  of  growths  as  cover 
Urge  rcoi>es  of  urahlu  and  ptisturo 
bnd.<i,  ia  a  very  complex  problem.  It 
has,  however,  been  approximated,  both 
for  France  and  Englan<l  ;  and  Doctor 
Kant'  enters  into  a  iiiniilar  calculation, 
from  which  he  deduces  the  amount  of 
evaporation  Ibr  Ireland  at  about  twelve 
out  of  the  thirty-six  inches  of  rain 
that  fall  here  in  thcye.-u-;  thus  L  aving 
the  watcar-power  of  the  couuu  y  to  be 


represented  by  two  feet  in  depth  of 
water*  desoending  from  the  medium 
level  of  the  whole  island  onoe  in  every 

year  to  the  sea ;  that  is,  assuming  the 
average  height  of  the  surface  of  Ire- 
land to  be  tour  handre4  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea»  about 

seventy  millions  of  tons  of  water  fall- 
ing through  that  height  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
continual  exertion  of  the  power  of 
one  and  a  half  million  of  horses.  The 
falls  of  the  Shannon  alone,  between 
Killaloe  and  Limerick,  aflbrd  a  motive 
force  equal  to  tlurty-three  tibousand 
horse-powers  in  continual  action,  day 
and  night,  thronL,'lK»ut  the  year.  Such 
is  the  stupendous)  machinery  of  nature^ 
and  with  such  gpreat  inducements  does 
she  solicit  man  to  industry. 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
limited  character  of  ^  paper  of  this 
description,  to  proceed  further  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  liarc  terrene^ 
though  we  would  willingly  follow  Dr. 
Kane  into  the  question  of  facilities 
for  communication,  in  which  he  5tre- 
nnously  urges  the  adoption  of  the 
atmospheric  principle  of  railway  pro- 
pulsion ;  but  taking  it  a:i  we  have  it 
now,  with  its  soils  of  ascertained  ex* 
tent  and  quality,  its  minerals,  coal- 
fields, and  water-power,  the  next  con- 
sideration in  the  great  social  problenj 
which  we  have  proposed  will  be,  how 
nraeh  more  of  tne  goods  of  life  ought 
it  to  produce?  and  how  can  it  be  made 
to  yield  that  increase  ? 

That  Ireland  does  not  produce  as 
much  as  she  ought,  i.^,  uui'ortunatoly,  a 
proposition  that  needs  no  proof }  and 
so  long  as  it  remains  certain  enf)ugh 
to  be  admitted  as  an  axiom,  that  she 
does  not  produce  una  hulj'  as  much  as 
she  ought  to  do»  to  bring  her  up  even 
to  the  imperfect  standard  of  the  sister 
island,  we  neecl  not  seek  to  stimulate 
exertion  by  holding  forth  this  or  tliat 
measure  of  ultimate  advancement.  Be- 
fore the  period  can  arrive*  when  the 
estimates  of  the  lowest  calculators  can 
approach  fultihnent,  a  new  generation 
will  have  arisen,  wiUi  increased  wants, 
larger  wishes,  and,  in  all  likelihood, 
with  iniprove<l  means  of  developing 
materials  of  wealth  and  ft  rtility,  un- 
dreamt of  even  in  the  bold  philosophy 
of  the  present  day ;  for  here  in  Ire- 
lan<l  the  plough  may  he  said  t"  have 
entered  an  intellectual  fallow  of  cen- 
turies, and  a  crop,  for  good  or  cviU 
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is  growing  U|i»  such  as  tho  sickle  of 
the  great  Reaper  does  not  in  many 
ages  enter  upon. 

Leevingf  tnereforei  the  intermediate 
question  of  how  much,  we  proceed  to 
tne  more  important  how  f  with  which 
Doetor  Kanrs  book  is  chieflj  ooorer- 
•ant. 

We  have  said  that  the  elements  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  are  sixteen  ; 
and  that,  of  these*  twelve  must  be 
aooght  for  from  other  ioareee  then 
the  jur  and  water,  although  it  is  from 
these  two  latter,  throujjh  nature's 
wonderful  laboratories  of  plants  and 
uimah,  that  the  bulk  of  our  edible 
prodncts  are  derived.  To  suppler  raeh 
of  these  ingredients  as  the  particular 
crop  may  require,  when  the  soil  itself 
does  not  aflford  them,  is  the  office  of 
naniire.  Many  ingenioui  men  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  preparation  of 
artificial  manures,  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  different  par- 
tioidar  ero^ ;  and  it  it  undoubtedly 
trofl^  liiat  m  the  salts  of  commerce 
we  possess  important  succedanen  to 
the  common  store  of  fertilizers  ;  but  it 
ia  a  remarkable  fact,  which  hitherto 
stands  mimpeefChed  in  ftming  expe- 
rience, that  none  of  these  compositions 
afford  the  same  universal  and  certain 
nutriment  to  v^etable  life,  that  is 
finnd  in  the  oflU  of  the  farm-yard 
itself.    In  urging  on  the  farmer  the 
preservation  of  this  all-important  in- 
gredient. Doctor  Kane  does  no  more 
than  echo  the  advice  of  every  prac- 
tiod  aoriealtarist  who  has  written  on 
the  simject ;  but  his  testimony  is  pecu- 
liarly impressive,  as  coming  from  a 
chemistf  whose  orofesuon  might  na- 
tnranj  bias  htm  m  fkvoor  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  laboratory  rather  than  of 
the  stalls  ;  backed  al»o  as  it  is  by  the 
fact  developed  in  the  laboratory,  that, 
on  a  comparbon  of  the  ashes  of  the 
varioos  plants  entering  into  onr  nsual 
systems  of  cropping,  with  the  analysis 
of  ordinary  farm-yard  manure,  it  ap- 
pears that  every  oonstituout  which  they 
require  b  there  present.    We  liave 
heard  a  very  beautiful  provision  of 
nature  for  the  perpetuation  of  vege- 
table products  expounde<l  by  Doctor 
Kane,  in  the  case  of  the  flax  plant, 
and  we  believe  it  obtains  more  or  less 
in  all  the  plants  wc  use  in  agriculture. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  caused, 
not  60  much  by  tho  production  of  that 
pari  of  the  punt  which  we  consttoie. 


as  by  that  of  the  stem  and  leaves  which 
we  throw  away.     Thus,  in  the  flax 
plantf  the  inner  llbre»  whiehwe  nee 
for  onr  textile  purpose.s,~(loprives  the 
ground  of  hardly  any  of  it*>  preeious 
ingredients,  while  the  bark,  the  woody 
fihn,  and  the  leaves^  are  fiill  of  the 
material  of  renewed  fertility,  if  re- 
stored to  the  soil.    But,  to  get  at  the 
fibre  of  commerce,  these  are  rotted  off 
in  the  steep,  and  the  water,  rich  with 
all  that  tiie  soil  has  loet»  is  mn  off  to 
corrupt  the  nearest  river.   This  seems 
to  be  the  coarse  of  nature,  in  creater 
or  less  degree,  in  her  increase  of  every 
land  ;  providing  compensation  in  the 
very  processes  of  exbaostion,  and  al- 
ways producing  offal  enough,  if  duly 
husbandod,  to  preserve  her  cycles  of 
reproduction  unimpaired. 

This  brings  ns-.-omitting  tlie  in- 
vesti^tion  of  the  other  sources  of 
fertilizing  material — to  a  topic  of 
flreat  importance,  and  one  which 
Doctor  Kane  has  plaeed  before  the 
mind  very  clearly  and  impressively — 
we  mean  the  rotation  of  crops  which, 
in  appriculture,  answers  fully  as  im- 
portant an  end  as  the  distribution  of 
labour  in  mannfactnres. 

•*  I  bare  so  far  considrrod  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil  by  plants,  with  a  view  to 
the  restoration  or  the  deficient  ingre- 
dients through  the  agency  of  manures. 
There  is,  however,  another  mode  of  re- 
storing fertility  which  is  of  practical 
importance,  as  it  has  led  to  the  greatest 
of  all  improvements  in  husbandry,  the 
rolaiiom  of  eropt,  A  soil  which  has  been 
exhausted  becomes  restored  by  lying  at 
rest  for  a  certain  time,  particularly  If  it 
be  well  broken  up.  and  fresh  surfaces  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ; 
in  fact,  then  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  mineral  masses  which  the  soil  con- 
tains, a  fresh  soil  is  produced.    The  or- 
ganic remains  of  the  former  crops  be- 
come also  rutt<'d,  and  assume  a  form 
suited  for  the  nutrition  of  young  plants, 
and  thus,  after  a  sesiHMrs  lUlowing, 
still  more  af(t >r  lying  out  of  cultivation 
for  some  vears,  the  soil  resumes  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  fertility.    Bat  it 
is  evident  that  this  process  entails  con- 
siderable loss  by  the  land  bein^'  so  long 
idle,  and  it  becomes  of  great  importance 
to  the  farmer  to  make  some  use  of  the 
land  wliilst  this  nrocess  of  regeneration 
is  goiu;;  on.    This  is  actually  done  by 
dianging  from  one  kind  of  enlinre  to 
atictiifr;  %\hilst  tlie  land  is  recovering 
from  the  efT«  rts  of  one  plant,  it  is  cMpa- 
ble  of  sustaining  a  plant  which  doci>  not 
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act  apoo  it  in  the  same  waj,  and  after 
tins  a  tUrd,  dilfcreiuly  cxhiMSting  from 

•ithcr  of  the  others,  will  give  a  course 
or  rotation  of  three  jears,  during  any 
two  of  wluch  the  ground  is  recorering 
firom  tho  •zhnnsting  action  of  the  plant 
^rown  finring  the  third.  I  take  this 
only  as  an  example,  for  it  is  found  that 
three  years  is  too  short  n  term  to  be  of 
much  practical  utility. 

**  In  seleotuig  the  plants  adapted  for 
sndi  a  rotation,  we  mast  be  gelded  by 
their  chemical  composition,  and  bv  their 
■lode  of  erowth.  The  results  of  both, 
however,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
inndiBtion  to  those  element!!  which  are 
common  to  all  plant.s  used  as  food,  cer- 
tain plants  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
qmmtHy  of  sIHca  they  take  from  the 
such  are  the  grasses  and  corn 
plants;  certain  others  for  the  potash 
they  take  up,  sneh  are  turnips,  thebeet* 
the  potato  ;  othcr5  again  for  the  qoan- 
tit)-  of  lime,  as  the  pea,  vetch,  clover, 
tobacco,  &e.  Such  are  the  kinds  of 
plMts  that  should  mooeed  eedi  other  in 
a  rotation." 

Bat  no  qoantity  of  manorea  and  no 
amount  m  skill  in  the  rotation,  wiU 

give  good  or  wholesome  crops  from 
und  aorcharged  with  moisture. 

**  The  presenee  of  meistvre  not  merely 
afllects  the  character  of  natural  vegeta- 
tfto,  and  renders  the  soil  unfit  for  the 
production  of  plants  whidi  belong  to  a 
dry  tttoation,  trat,  what  is  even  of  moro 
practical  consequence,  it  retards  the 
progress  of  vegetation  in  a  very  mate- 
rial degree,  by  preventing  the  rays  of 
the  sun  from  warming  the  substance  of 
ths  soil.  A  certain  moderate  heat  is 
hi&pensnMetoT^^etationt  anfaierease 
of  heal,  provided  it  do  not  exceed  cer- 
tain bounds,  augments  its  rapidity  and 
force  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  the 
esnrtKntion  of  ordinarr  soil,  by  its  dark 
colour  and  rugged,  dull  aspect,  is  pre- 
cisely such  as  to  absorb  the  heat  of  the 
sen  wHk  meet  efl^BCt,  so  as  to  advance 
TPtjetation  on  its  surface  ;  but  if  the 
soil  be  sensibly  wet,  no  heating  effect 
can  take  plaoe :  all  tlie  warmth  wOl  be 
absorbed  m  prodneing  erapontkmfrom 
thesnrlace.'' 


Hence  tbe  necemitj  not  only  for 
general  dbtriet  drnmags^  but  also  for 

local  thorough  drainage.  Both  these 
processes  are  now  in  very  active  opera- 
tion throqghoat  Ireland  ;  the  ibrraer, 
■nder  tbe  provisions  of  the  late  drain- 
act,  conducted  br  public  commis- 
sionors  ;  the  latter,  .-"timulnted  by  the 
precepts  and  exauiple  of  all  the  leading 


agriculturists,  promoted  by  [local  farm- 
ing societies,  and  daily  retorted  to  from 
that  beat  motive  in  all  such  operations, 
the  sense  of  individual  profit.  We 
were  recently  in  a  part  of  the  north 
of  Ireland  which  had  already  the  name 
of  being  one  of  the  best  tilled  dittrieti 
in  the  country,  but  where  the  farmers, 
determined  to  keep  the  lead  they  had 
already  taken,  were  almost  universally 
engaged  in  re-casting  their  whole  sys- 
tem of  draini^e.  The  extent  of  those 
improvcmcnti  it  is  difiicult  to  estimate ; 
but  the  amount  of  benefit  derived  from 
the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Works 
it  stated  definitely.    Doctor  Kane 


"Between  August,  1842,  when  the 
net  petsed,  and  January,  1844,  there 

were  applications  made  and  fturvevs 
insUtutea  for  the  drainage  of  44,498 
acres  of  land  liable  to  fioecL  Tbe  esti- 
mated  cost  amounted  to  £127,045,  or 
£2  17*.  nd.  per  acre.  The  expected 
increase  in  the  annual  setting  value 
of  the  lands,  amounted  to  £16^489;  or 
about  13  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
capital  invested.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year,  the  applica- 
tions have  very  much  increased  in  num- 
ber ;  and  1  am  informed  by  Mr.  Mul- 
vaay,  to  whom  this  department  of  the 
dntms  of  the  Board  of  Works  is  more 
especially  assigned,  that  the  total  amount 
is  now  (end  of  March)  not  less  than 
70,000  *• 


But  the  direct  products  of  the  soil, 
fertilized  and  economized  to  whatever 
extent  it  may  be,  form  but  n  portion 
of  the  goods  of  life  requisite  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  civilized  j)coplc  ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  in  inferior  agricul- 
tural productiveness  that  Ireland  falls 
behind  the  greater  number  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  It  is  in  the 
listless  neglect  of  her  other  resources 
— of  her  iron,  coal,  potter's-clays,  alum- 
beds,  slate  uid  marble  qnarricib  lni|» 
above  all,  in  the  neglect  of  turning 
the  idle  hands  of  her  redundant  popu< 
lation  to  the  conversion  either  of  native 
or  of  imported  raw  material  into  the 
mtanfiMliired  nrtidet  of  commerce- 
that  Ireiand't  inferiority  to  ne^bour- 
ing  countries  consists. 

Hence  we  consider  tliis  work  of 
Doetor  Kane  of  etpedal  ralne.  An 
apathetic  race  have  excused  thcniselvea 
hitherto  by  various  pleas  from  the  dire 
encounter  with  labour.  Wo  cannot 
work  our  iron  fieldsf  say  they,  for  tho 
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coal  is  anthracite,  and  Great  Britain 
is  at  hand  with  her  iron  and  bitumi- 
nous  coal  I  and  again,  we  have  no 
fuel  for  the  steam-engine,  and  water* 
power  is  too  uncertain  for  the  nice 
operations  of  the  factory.  These  are 
<Mlcilltie8  rery  frequently  urged ;  but 
tlMj  are  no  difficulties  in  tlw  waj  of 
men  endowed  with  earnestness  and 
skilL  Nullum  nutmii  <ihc$t  si  sit  pru- 
dentia.  The  coal  of  the  Leinster  and 
Manster  fields  u  anthndte.  An^ 
thraoite  haa  iti  diiadfantagaa:— 

**It  Is  dilReuIt  to  bum,  except  in 
large  masses,  and  eondnets  heat  bnt 

slowly.  It  contains  v»  ry  little  volatile 
combustible  material,  but  consists  jil- 
niost  entirely  uf  deuso  solid  carbon,  and 

f reduces  in  ^ood  draft  a  most  intense 
rnt,  wliich  i^,  howevfr,  confined  t<t  the 
immediate  neighbourhuod  of  the  tire. 
Thus,  if  antbracite  be  nsed  as  the  ftid 
unch'r  a  stcain-hoih?r,  the  heat  in  the 
fire-place  may  become  so  great,  as  to 
ndt  awaji  the  bars  of  the  grat4>,  and 
to  burn  out  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
and  yet  the  air  passin;^  into  the  flues 
may  not  be  of  such  a  tuuiperutuiu  aa  to 
produce  an  evaporation  oj  aaj  means 
eooaomioal." 

Such  are  the  disadvantages  which 
reconcile  the  listless  mind  to  apathy, 
but  which  at  once  fire  the  resolution 

of  the  man  of  enterprise  to  overcome 
them.  And  see  how  simply  that  is 
done  :— 

"  In  such  a  case,  we  call  in  the  aid 
of  science  to  free  our  fuel  from  this 
disadvantage.  This  is  at  once  effected 
bv  passing  the  vapour  of  water  through 
tne  mass  of  rod-hot  anthr.irlto.  Its 
oxygen  combines  with  the  carl)on,  and 
forms  carbonic  oxide ;  its  hydrogen  is 
set  iwe.  Those  mised  combustible 
gases  pass  into  the  flnns,  and  inflaming 
in  tho  excess  of  air  which  enters,  give 
a  sheet  of  ilame  which  I  have  seen  to 
extend  for  thirty  feet  under  and  through 
a  boiler.  Tho  anthracite  is  thus  coo* 
verted  into  flaming  coal.  There  is  no 
loss  of  heat  ;  neither  is  there  a  gain, 
as  some  persons  have  supposed  ;  but 
the  action  is,  to  absorb,  in  the  flrst 
place,  the  excessive  heat  which  was 
doing  local  injury,  and  to  distriliute  it 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  Hues,  where 
its  maxinmm  of  good  can  be  olitidned.'* 

Thus,  by  the  simple  exj>c<Hcnt  of 
introduc'iuir  a  jet  of  steam  into  the 
furnace,  our  i^einster  authraciie  is 


made  equal  to  the  flamiqg  coal  of 

Staffordshire. 
But  this  is  an  operation  conducted 

under  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine; 
and,  to  use  anthracite  in  the  smelting 
furnace  is  another  affair.    True,  and 
true  it  is,  that  lutberto  in  Ireland*  with 
the  exception  of  one  enterprising  iron- 
burner  at  Castlecomer,  who  used  to 
employ  it  mixed  with  ]>cat,  anthracite 
has  never  served  to  tlux  our  iron, 
and  that  when  the  woods  were  homed 
out,  there  was  consequently  an  end  of 
this  branch  of  our  manufactures.  Kut 
it  is  albo  true  that  we  liave  never 
attempted  to  rema  that  mannfacture 
:^ln('e  the  year  1829» at  which  memora- 
ble epoch  in  the  iron  trade  Nelson  and 
Mackintosh  of  Glasgow  took  out  their 
patent  for  the  hot  blast.    At  that  time 
It  reqoirad  eight  tons  one  hundred  and 
one  quarter  of  Utuminous  coal  to  smelt 
each  ton  of  iron.    Hy  the  introduction 
of  hot,  instead  of  cold  air  as  a  blast  to 
the  Itamace,  the  quantity  of  Aiel  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  one  third. 
Two  nn<l  a  lialf  tons  of  coal  now  do 
the  work  that  then  needed  eight  tons. 
Such  have  been  the  surprising  effects 
of  the  hot  blast  on  the  qnanti^  of  fbel 
consumed  in  those  operations ;  but 
the  chaiij^e  it  li.i.s  produeeil  in  respect 
to  what  is  necessary  in  quality  is  still 
more  extraordinary*   Formerly,  as  wa 
have  said,  anthradte  ooold  nol  bo 
used.    Repeated  attempts  were  made 
within  Great  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent to  render  it  available,  but  in 
▼aitt ;  until,  so  reoentiy  as  about  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Assficiation  at  Liverpool,  the  manager 
of  the  Yubcedwin  iron-works  in  South 
Walei^  tried  his  hot  Mast  Ihmaoe  with 
a  ohai^  of  stone  ooal,  and  found  that 
it  answered  every  purpose  perfectly, 
such  a  potent  reconciler  of  ditliculties 
is  the  simple  jet  of  hot  air.  Mr. 
Crane,  the  manager  of  those  works, 
has  used  anthracite  ever  since,  and  ho 
sjnelts  a  ton  of  iron  with  less  (hao  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  this  formerly  de- 
spised material. 

But  even  if  we  did  not  possess  these 
invaluable  deposits,  wc  might  still 
make  ourselves  independent  of  the 
import  of  iron,  an  item  in  our  annual 
out-goings  amounting  to  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  oy  manufacturing 
it  from  our  iibundant  iron-stone  bj 
the  aid  of  peat-fuel. 

"  The  maaufacture  of  iron  by  turt  is 
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tztonuTelj  carried  on  in  France,  J^rus« 
•ia,  and  Bavaria.  At  Raoako,  in  Boha* 
■in,  tiicre  is  an  exteosiTa  iron  work, 

consisting  of  high  furnaces  for  the 
smelting  of  pig  iron  from  the  ores,  of 
capolaa  fior  uw  ra>maltifl^  of  pig  and 
makjn:^  castings,  with  revurberatory 
furnaces,  and  machtnerj  for  the  nialdnj^ 
of  bar  and  plate.  The  ore  emplored  » 
the  claj  ironstone  of  very  mouerate 
^nalitjr.  For  fuel  ia  naed  a  mixture  of 
tarf  and  ebHrml.  Ttie  turf  b  light,  it 
is  dried  in  the  air,  but  not  in  any  way 
prepared  or  pressed.  It  costs  at  the 
rate  of  five  shillings  a  ton.  The  fur- 
naoee  are  blown  wUhhot  air  at  the  te^. 
peratnre  of  2S(>  dny^rec?*  Fah.  To  make 
a  ton  of  iron  there  is  consumed  34  cwt. 
Sqn.  of  turf  wWeh  oosta  88. 9d.,  and  30 
cwt.  of  charcoal  costing  XI  49.  7d. 
The  other  expenses  bring  the  total  cost 
for  pig  iron  to  £S  Iw.  a  ton.  At 
Konigsbrunn  in  Bavaria  are  iron 
works  where  they  execute  with  turf 
alone  the  puddling  and  second  fusion, 
re  heating  and  rolling,  finally,  all  the 
operations  which  are  effected  with  coal 
in  the  Euglish  furnaces.  The  turf  here 
eotta  IS  MflHiigs  a  ton.'* 

Again :~ 

**  In  tlie  Iron  works  of  lohonx,  depart- 
ment of  the  Lanrlos  in  France,  no  fuel  is 
vaed  in  puddling  but  turf.  In  the  fur- 
■aeet  of  M.  Midler  at  Wendenhammer, 

wood  charcoal  has  been  replaced  by  an 
eonaJ  volume  of  turf  charcoal,  and  MM. 
Mo«er  and  Wagner,  who  have  examined 
Bunntely  into  uic  various  conditions  of 
this  branch  of  industry,  concludo  that, 
both  for  smelting  and  refining,  the  coke 
of  tvrf  is  as  good  and  useful  as  an 
efMl  w«%ht  01 irood  diareoal." 

Thia  latter  consideration  is  one  of 
eoMiderable  importance  fromthe  largt 

extent  in  which  charcoal  enters  into 
the  preparation  of  iron  in  its  finer 
state,  and  in  which  it  costs  from  jS15 
to  £35  a  ton.  Doctor  Kane  estiniates 
that  with  turf  cluHrooal,  so  easily  pro. 
cnrable  here,  bar  iron  of  that  (juality 
mav  be  produced  from  the  raw  ma* 
tertal  for  six  vmneas  per  ton. 

Charoonl  nom  compressed  i)eat  it 
■ndl  deDScr»  and  yields  a  much  more 
intense  heat  than  wood  charcoiU. 
Now  the  wood  charcoal  of  Deane 
HvMt  Mllt  ibr  £4  a  ton,  and  eon- 
domed  peat  can  be  delivered  to  the 
bomer  for  little  more  than  as  many 
duUiogii  and  reduced  to  a  superior 
dvwalfer  la«tiwa£laton.  Hart 
MNijyii*  gMt  ioapoa  of  pnAtaMi 


occupation.  Wc  aro  very  generally 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  our  vast  tracts 
of  bogf  looking  to  tibem  ratliar  as  tha 
fields  for  fbtnre  drainage  and  tillage 
operations,  than  as  depots  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  of  cousump* 
tion  and  of  oommeroa.  The  ordinary 
peat  is  an  inferior  ftnl  ohiei^  beoania 
it  is  ill  prqtarodi 

■*  It  Is  very  usual  to  find  the  tnrf  of 

commtTcc  containing  one-fuurth  of  its 
weight  of  water,  althou;i;h  it  then  feels 
dry  to  the  hand  ;  but  let  us  examine  how 
that  affect.s  its  calorilic  powor.  One 
pound  of  pure  dry  turf  will  ovapnrato 
six  pounds  of  water.  tiiH  in  a  pound  of 
tnrr,  as  It  Is  usually  found,  there  are 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  dry  turf 
and  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  water. 
The  three  quarters  of  a  pound  ean  only 
evaporate  four  poiiiul.s  and  ono  half  of 
water,  but  out  uf  this  it  must  first  eva- 
porate the  quarter  of  a  pound  contained 
in  its  masSt  and  hetun^  t  he  water  boiled 
awRf'  by  one  pound  of  such  turf  is 
reduced  to  four  puund.s  and  a  quarter  ; 
the  loss  is  here  30  per  cent,  a  proportion 
which  marks  all  the  difforence  between 
a  good  fuel  and  one  almost  unfit  for 


Such  are  the  simple  facts  which  so 
easily  get  rid  of  the  difiiculty  of  a 
supposed  want  of  adequate  fuel.  Now, 
as  to  the  nse  of  water-power,  we  hava 
soon  what  a  vast  amount  of  it  there 
is.  Hut  it  is  a  variable  agent  in  most 
situations,  and  must  either  be  aided 
by  a  supplemental  steam-engine,  or  he 
economised  in  reservoirs.  Thora  are^ 
however,  hundreds  of  sites  not 
liable  to  interruption  or  failure  in 
their  supply^  running  to  waste.  But 
these  are  in  remote  districts.  Where 
immediate  facilities  for  labour  and 
communication  exist,  our  water  pow- 
ers aro  generally  occupietl.  There 
are  not  less  than  twenty-eight  mill- 
sites  on  tha  river  Dodder,  near 
Dublin,  on  a  course  of  nine  miles ; 
but  this  little  river,  like  many  others, 
fiivoared  by  position  near  a  largo  city, 
and  all  along  occupied  by  water-rnilu^ 
is  so  variable  in  its  supply*  that  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  Year  the  mills  are  idle 
for  one-half  of  their  time  for  want  of 
water.  This  is  proposed  to  be  reme- 
died by  the  construction  of  a  reser- 
voir, which  would  also  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the '  frequent  floods^  to 
whioh  tha  stream  is  liable.  A  similar 
woifcoo*  laigo  scale  was  soms  jesrs 
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since  constrnctod  at  the  sources  of 
the  Upper  Baiin  the  mill-owners 
mod  bfeaehers,  who  ctatry  on  their 
great  and  prosperous  works  along  the 
banks  of  that  fine  river.  Thvy  have 
thtiR  procured  an  a<i(litional  constant 
force  of  several  horse-powers  for  every 
foot  of  fall,  avMbUo  at  all  timet,  and 
of  inestimable  value  in  enabling  them 
to  conduct  tlioir  works  with  the  punc- 
tualitj  no  cjisential  to  successful  com- 
meree.  A  ▼ory  masterljr  report,  bjr 
Mr.  R.  Mallett  C.  E.,  on  the  Dodder, 
with  a  view  to  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  reservoir  there, 
is  now  before  us ;  and  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  borrowing  from  his  pages 
the  following  obeertationf  on  some 
of  the  great  phenomena  of  riren 

**  In  looking  with  an  enlarged  view 
at  the  phenomena  of  rivers  in  all  cH- 
matrs,  we  find  that,  beyond  a  certain 
magnitude,  floods  arc  no  longer  to  be 
obaerred.  The  might  v  streamii  whioli 
discharge  tho  accumulatrcl  waters  of 
continents  know  no  sudden  swellings  or 
abatements ;  but  in  each  rocnrring 
year,  at  a  season,  or  more  seasons  than 
one,  dependent  on  motcorological  pvents, 
tho  volume  of  wjrter  begins  to  tncreahe, 
the  river  slowly  rises,  aud  at  length 
again  falls  to  its  former  level  with  a 
risularity  almost  planetary,  and  ca- 

KDle  freqaeflitly  of  exact  prediction. 
I  swellings  thus  foreknown,  and  in 
concert  with  the  labours  of  tho  hus- 
bandman, make  its  waters  a  blessing  as 
they  flow ;  but  if  wo  follow  up  mch  a 
river,  and  examine  the  smaller  ones 
that  are  its  tributaries,  and  whose  cir- 
eamstanoee  are  predaety  similar  to 
tho.^c  of  meaner  streams  with  shorter 
conraes  from  source  to  sea,  we  shall 
find  two  remarkable  ^aracteristic 
differenees,  dividing  them  into  so  many 
classes.  Some  of  them  are  subject  to 
great  and  sudden  floods,  while  others  of 
eonal  tlie,  and  ooder  similar  conditions 
or  wpsther,  are  not  so.  Examining 
further  what  constitutes  tho  difference, 
we  shall  find  that,  a]thou;;h  the  fall 
may  bo  equal,  or  perehan(*e  greater  on 
the  river  not  subject  to  iluod.s,  there 
exist  upon  its  line  one  or  several 
lalies,  into  which  the  stream  falls,  and 
out  of  which  it  again  passes,  whih» 
none  such  exist  upon  the  river  of  floods. 
In  these  then  lies  the  diflTerencc.  In 

the  latter  ea>e  a  given  >  (tlunic  of  rain- 
water precipitated  over  the  catchment, 
or  snrfhce  of  oonntry  drained  by  tho 
river,  is  at  once  discharged  Into  and  con* 
fined  to  its  narrow  bed,  in  which  it  rises 
many  feet,  and  along  which  it  flows 


with  resistless  violence,  until  lost  in  its 
sovereign  river  or  in  the  sea.  But  the 
same  qoantity  of  water  discharged  In 
the  same  time  into  the  other  r.ver,  is 
poured  by  it  into  its  lake,  or  chain  of 
lakes,  is  dilRised  orer  their  proportlon- 
ahlv  jrreater  surface  where  it  rises, 
not  several  feet,  but  perhaps  only  the 
fraction  of  an  indu  Vwm  these  the 
water  is  leisurely  delivered  bade  to  tho 
outlet  8tream,  and  passes  harmlessly 
away.  Thus,  for  instance, the  'arrowy 
Rhone,'  above  the  lake  of  Genera, 
though  a  lar^c  river,  is  subieet  to  great 
and  destructive  floods.  Below  the  lake, 
although  the  most  rapid  river  in 
Europe,  it  has  its  periodic  rise  and  fall; 
but  sudden  floods  are  imperceptible. 
The  same  is  eren  more  remarkablv  the 
case  with  the  Bldne  bdow  the  lake  of 
Constance." 

Taking  the  hint  from  nature,  there- 
fore, the  engineer  forma  his  artificial 

lake  by  throwing  an  rmhankment 
ncrosh  sonio  convenient  part  of  tho 
channel  near  its  source ;  and  im- 
pounding the  mountain  waters  there, 
at  once  regulates  and  reinforces  the 
stream  below.  The  river  Irwcll,  which 
passes  liy  Bolton  and  Manchester, 
Doctor  Kano  distinguislMi  aa  ^tho 
hardest  worked  stream  probably  In 
the  world."  Above  Bolton,  out  of  a 
total  fall  of  nine  hundred  feet,  it  has 
eight  hundred  feet  of  fall  actually 
eeonoroised  by  the  mills  on  itt  banks. 
We  who  generally  haro  audi  s  vene- 
ration for  steam,  and  80  great  a  con- 
tempt for  water-power,  are  surprised 
to  find  that,  in  Lanoadurt^  whero 
eoala  are  so  cheap  that  we  might  aup- 
pose  no  body  would  use  water,  one- 
ninth  of  the  total  mill-power  comes 
from  the  water-wheel.  There  is  a 
general  fanpramion  tiiat  the  steam  an* 
gine  it  a  more  perfect  source  of  power 
than  a  water-wheel,  and  can  do  finer 
work,  it  appears  that  the  reverse  is 
the  fact,  and  tliat  a  steam  flour-miU 
set  up  in  Birmingham  in  the  best  way 
with  an  engine  by  Bolton  and  Watt, 
in  18.18,  was  near  ruining  the  pro- 
prietor, until  a  compensating  pneu- 
matic apj>aratus  was  devise£  which 
brought  it  back  to  something  of  the 
smoothness  of  its  water-driven  pre- 
decessors ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  water- 
spun  fabrics  bear  a  higher  character 
in  the  market  than  thoee  prodaced  by 
tlie  steam  engine.  Add  to  this,  tliat 
water-power  is  just  one-eighth  the  cost 
of  steam-power  ;  and  it  certainly  docs 
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cidto  both  snrarbe  and  torrow  that 

we  fthouM  so  foolishly  disreg^ard  tho 
transcendant  advantages  in  this  way 
with  which  nature  has  fitted  us  forth 
tor  prosperitjr* 

It  if  uitareatiDg  to  consider  in  what 
a  rariety  of  ways  the  force  of  water 
may  be  applied  to  drive  machinery. 
Besides  the  three  varieties  of  wheels, 
tho  ovcnhot*  aadenhot«  and  breast 
wbc^  we  have  the  water-pressure 
engine,  with  its  piston  nnd  cylinder, 
worked  by  a  jet  of  water  like  a  steam 
cqgine  ;  Baicr'a  miUt  in  which  tiio 
watar»  inning  from  an  orifice,  gi?M 
motion  to  the  machinery  by  its  re- 
active force  ;  and  finally,  a  whole  family 
of  French  water-engines  of  recent 
invention*  ealled  tiuUma, 

"  The  turbine  is  a  horizontal  wheel, 
famisb«d  with  curved  float-boards,  on 
which  the  water  oreiMe  firom  a  cylinder, 
whidi  u  tttspen  ded  over  the  wheel,  and 
the  base  of  which  is  divided  by  curved 
partitions,  that  thu  water  may  bo  di- 
rected \tk  issuing,  so  as  to  produce  on  the 
corresponding  noat-boaras  of  the  wheel 
its  j^reatest  effect.  T  be  constructioD  of 
the  madhhie  is  simple ;  its  parts  not 
liable  to  go  out  of  order  ;  and,  as  tho 
action  of  tlie  water  is  by  pressure,  the 
force  ie  nader  the  most  favourable  cir« 
eumatsness  for  lieiag  utilised.  The 
effective  power  appears  to  equal  that  of 
the  over:>hot  wheel,  but  accompanied 
bj  seBBo  Conditions,  whieh  render  it  pe- 
enliarlyr  valuable.,'  In  a  water-wheel 
you  ciannot  liave  great  eoonomjr  of 
power  writboot  teryriow  metions  and 
iwooe,  when  high  velocity  is  required 
at  tlie  working  points,  a  train  of  me- 
ehaidsm  is  necessary,  which  causes  a 
material  loes  of  force.  Mow  In  the  tnr- 
Irine  the  greatest  economy  is  accom- 
psaied  hy  rapid  motion.  If  a  turbine 
oe  working  with  a  power  of  ten  hersee, 
and  Its  supply  of  water  be  suddenly 
doubled,  it  liecomes  of  twenty  horse* 
power  i  If  the  supply  be  reduced  to  one 
Ldf,  it  still  worxs  five  horse-power; 
whilst  HUch  sudden  and  extreme 
changes  would  altogether  disarrange 
water-wheels,  which  eaa  only  be  con* 
slructed  for  the  minimum,  and  allow 
the  overplus  to  go  to  waste." 

Bj  tho  employment  of  a  dose  pipe, 
water  b  now  brought  from  a  distance 
to  several  French  factories,  and  there 
delivered  with  the  full  force  due  to 
the  altitude  of  its  source  on  the 
toridno.  It  it  singnhv  that  the  old 
sjftem  of  the  aqoednct  and  the  close 


pipe  should  liaro  been  brooght  again 

into  compariion  with  one  another  in 
modern  times,  in  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  hydrostatic  pressure 
for  the  purpose  of  transforri^g  tlio 
seat  of  power  to  a  more  convenient 
site,  by  the  French  machinists,  at  the 
same  time  that  men  of  equally  high 
attainments  in  Britiun  for  tho  same 
purpose,  were  resorting  to  tiio  old 
device  of  the  aqueduct.  We  allude 
to  that  bold  piece  of  engineering 
enterpri:>e,  the  transport  of  the  Shaw's 
water  river*  with  its  whole  aecumulated 
fall  of  51*2  feet  from  the  remote  and 
nearly  inacessible  valley  where  it  had 
for  so  many  ages  expended  its  force 
in  viun,  into  the  populous  town  of 
Greenock*  where  aii  its  energies  were 
in  immediate  roqoiaitioa. 

*«  Thus,"  says  Mr.  John  ScoU  Roe- 
sell,  "a  power  has  been  brought  six 
miles  andf  a  half  to  the  suburbs  of  a 
populous  town,  equal  to  the  power  of 
thirty  steaiu-engines  of  fifty  horse- 
power, being  equivalent  to  the  creation 
of  wealth  or  productive  capital  to  the 
extent  of  £7,^00,  and  the  annual  effect 
of  wbleb,  when  folly  employed,  will  be 
something  like  the  emplovment  of  seven 
thousand  people,  and  the  annual  dis- 
tribution of  something  like  £300,000 
per  annum  in  wages,  beside  the  sup- 
ply of  ample  store  of  water  for  toe 
town." 

Had  Shaw'a  water  been  brought  ia 
pipes*  the  meehanical  effect  would 
nave  been  the  same  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  turbine*  and  probably  the 
foroe  would  have  been  transported  in 
that  wa^  the  mere  eoonomieally. 

Leavmg  now  the  raw  material  and 
the  brute  forces  of  nature,  which  cer- 
tainly are  at  our  disposal  in  a  woa> 
derftd  abundance^  wo  still  ooow  boek 
to  the  main  question,  what  is  to  be 
done  to  turn  these  to  their  ultimate 
purpose  of  furnishing  the  useful 
goods  of  life  ?  Material  is  not  wanting* 
nmr  power*  nor  that  other  ceseotial 
element  in  improvement,  the  sense 
of  a  necessity  that  something  should  be 
done ;  but  where  are  capital,  skill,  and 
oonAdence?  Innrrieultoral  operatioiii 
we  have  them  aU  in  at  least  a  niodo> 
rate  degree.  Nothing,  while  heaven 
pleases  to  permit  the  peaceful  con- 
tinuance of  our  present  exertions*  can 
stop  or  stay  us  in  the  path  of  agricul- 
toml  advaooement.     Wo  nay  bo 
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pinehed  ftr  ci^ita]»  Init  w  bdiere  Ae 
matt  of  our  landed  proprietors  and  prac- 
tical oCTiculturists  have  too  manly  a 
sense  or  what  becomes  men  of  prudence 
and  bte^rity,  to  hesitate  eren  in 
Minting  ueir  general  expenditure*  if 
that  were  necessary,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  of  the  times, 
which,  speaking  with  regard  to  the 
hnllc  ef  ttieeonnianitj*  will  no  longer 
suffer  any  of  us  to  slumber.  But  for 
our  general  mining  and  manufacturing 
industry  where  are  the  capital,  tha 
ddlU  and  the  oonikdence  to  he  sought 
fcr? 

Want  of  confidence  is,  in  itself, 
want  of  capital,  want  of  skill,  want  of 
material,  and  want  of  power— sll  hi 
ono»  and  cme  in  all.  Without  it,  tiie 
rest  are  useless ;  with  it,  there  is  no 
spot,  however  little  favoured  by  nature, 
that  may  not  be  made  the  seat  of  pros- 
peroos  exertion.  This  is  not  the  place 
or  the  occasion  for  discussing  the  evils 
that  have  left  us  so  long  and  so 
iamentablv  deficient  in  this  great  re. 
qnisite.  Meitfaer  ean  we  here  go  into 
an  inviitigation  of  the  causes  which 
are  now  restoring  it.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  have  learned 
the  Talue  of  money,  and  are  becoming 
more  desiroas  of  realizing  wealth.  No 
better  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such 
desires  could  be  afforded,  than  the 
work  before  us,  which  is  eagerly  de- 
manded by  practieal  readers.  The 
progress  of  railroad  communication 
will  not  suffer  tho^e  influences  to  abate. 
Railway  communication  to  a  western 
port,  commanding  cheap  roeohanioal 
power,  will  ineritiiDly  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  direct  cotton  trade  with 
America.  The  whole  cotton  trade  o 
Belfast  is  conducted  at  second-hand 
botii  in  respect  of  the  raw  material 
and  of  the  motive  power.  The  cot- 
ton is  trans-shipped  from  Liverpool, 
the  coals  imported  from  the  opposite 
coast.  The  presence  of  a  coBp 
atant  water-power,  sufficient  to  drive 
the  factories  of  Belfast,  wouhl  be 
equivalent  to  an  addiUon  of  j675,O0O 
a-year  to  the  inoome  of  tha  town. 
Snppose  these  factories  were  located 
on  the  falls  of  the  Shannon,  at  Kil- 
laloe,  with  communication  on  the 
one  biufid,  direct  to  America,  by  At- 
lantic navigation  from  Limerick — and 
on  the  other,  direct  to  Great  Britain, 
by  railway,  via  Dublin— the  time  and 
cost  of  a  'cbaimel  navigation^  of  trans- 


ahipnent,  and  of  coal-importallon, 
would  be  saved  to  the  manufacturer ; 
and  to  the  traveller  would  be  sub- 
stituted a  hundred  miles  of  rauid  rail- 
way trsvelling  by  land,  for  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  navigation,  at  one-fifth 
of  the  speed,  by  sea.  And  the  railroad 
is  the  direct  way  to  these  re.<<ultH. 
What  it  has  made  Fleetwood  with 
reference  to  Bellhst,  it  most  make 
Limerick,  or  some  other  western  port 
of  Ireland,  with  reference  to  New 
York.  Engineers  may  contend  about 
the  respoctira  merits  of  dUTerent  sys- 
tems or  railwaj  locomotion ;  hot  With 
a  railway  of  any  kind,  to  any  western 
Irish  port,  commanding  a  p^reat  water- 
power,  we  start  at  once  mto  a  pros- 
perous trade  in  the  nuuraihetare  of 
cotton. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  capital 
which  we  cannot  command  for  any 
tiling  else^  we  can  command  for  ndi- 
roads.  The  moneyed  man,  who  would 
not  risk  a  single  hundred  pounds  in 
manufacturing  investment,  is  ready 
and  e^gar  to  invest  his  tens  of  tfum- 
sands  in  these  great  and  most)  bene- 
ficiril  projects.  By  and  by,  he  will  be 
equally  willing  to  lend  his  money  to 
raise  factories,  and  locate  workmen 
along  these  lines.  So  that,  in  fkct,  so 
far  from  there  being  a  want  of  capital^ 
capital  is  not  only  plentiful,  but  is  run- 
ning in  the  very  channel  where  it  is 
most  wanted.  Skill  is  easilT  trans, 
ported:  the  workshops  and  Mctories 
of  Britain  have  been  pouring  out  their 
surplus  skill,  wherever  there  have  been 
those  great  conduits  of  dtiliiation  to 
conduct  it— into  Belgium,  into  Fraaoa^ 
into  Germany,  for  the  last  ten  years. 
But  the  course  of  mechanical  educa- 
tion in  England,  is,  in  general,  a  nar- 
rowuig  prooett.  They  acquire  great 
art  in  a  particular  department ;  but 
are  not  prepared  to  adapt  their  skill 
to  the  different  circumstance  in  which 
tfaerr  have  so  often  been  placed  ia  Ira- 
lanOf  condng  to  smaller  establishmenla 
in  a  new  country,  demanding  expe- 
dients to  which  they  have  been  whoilj 
imaocuatomed.  A  more  liberal  edu- 
catimi  would  enable  them  to  meet 
these  necessities,  readily  and  effectually. 
We  are  now,  in  Ireland,  turning  our 
thoughts,  more  than  we  have  been 
aoourtooMd  to  da»  to  education  ftr 
industrial  purposes.  It  is  a  subject  of 
vast  importance  in  every  community, 
but  especially  in  one  seeking  to  par- 
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ticipate  in  the  active  prosecution  of 
10  many  bnuMdies  of  manipnUtive  in- 

du»try  as  are  open  to  as.  There  in 
much  practical  good  sense  in  Doctor 
Kane's  ob«ervation8  on  this  important 

"  A  ^rson  abent  to  be  oJueated  for 
indastrial  purposes  should,  th<  r<  for«',  be 
first  thoroughlv  grounded  in  the  general 
]»riBciplea  otIIio  natural  and  pnjaical 
scient  t's,  and  in  elementary  mathomatios. 
All  this  can  be  dona  with  far  less  expen- 
^Ktvre  of  time,  of  trooUe,  and  of  money, 
than  in  oAually  incurred  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  for  which,  in  industrial  pur- 
suits, there  i.s  seldom  the  slightest  use. 
Thus  erounde<I  in  general  education,  he 
shoulci  pass  to  his  spt'oial  branch,  ac- 
cording as  he  is  to  be  a  chemist,  a  maker 
of  mMrinee,  a  worker  in  metab,  or  of 
other  trade.  Of  all  the  objects  used  in 
his  peculiar  occupation  he  should  acquire 
Hw  moot  minate  Kiiowledge ;  their  pro- 
perties and  composition ;  their  adulte- 
rations ;  w  lu  re  they  are  found ;  how 
they  are  obtained  ;  what  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  them ;  bow  they  can  be  made. 
All  these  are  thinp;^R  on  which  may  de- 
p«nd,  at  each  step  of  his  future  progress, 
whether  he  follow*  a  losing  trade,  or 
wbether  he  be  eminently  successful. 

**  To  this  general  ednoation  should  be 
added  the  ezperienoe  of  the  workshop. 
The  simplest  operation  in  the  arts  re- 

auires  a  degree  of  manipulative  skill 
Hat  no  books,  no  words  can  give.  The 
Wkoit  perfect  tiMoreUeal  acquaintance 
with  the  construction  of  macnine.s  and 
the  nature  of  various  materials  used, 
woald  not  eaaUo  »  maa  to  do  md 
work.  But  if  the  man  has  obtained  the 
manual  skill  by  working  practice,  there 
is  ao  doidit  hat  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  tools  he  is  using,  and  of  the  mate- 
rials he  worked  upon,  will  enabln  him  to 
do  it  better  than  he  otherwise  could. 
The  practical  education  of  the  artisan 
in  the  place  of  actual  working  is,  there- 
fore, of  all  the  most  important,  and 
requires  most  time.  The  nitimate  ob- 
ject of  the  previous  discipline  in  science 
IS  to  enable  him  fully  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportnnitiaa  or  faanroTement  in  his 
art  which  tho  workshop  eontlnoany 
allbrds." 

There  is  already  in  existence^  and 
a  actitv  omAiI  opetatioD  among  ns, 
an  instittitionaTeary  way  qualified,  were 
sufficient  means  at  its  disposal,  for 
imparting  the  preliminary  portion,  at 
least,  of  such  a  course  of  education. 
To  il  v«  OW0  thia  bool^  tiio  work  of 
oMof  tepnteon.  Wa  sMtn  Hm 


Royal  Dublin  Society.  With  tiia  M- 
lowing  just  tribute  to  its  past  exertionst 

and  exposition  of  its  means  of  future 
usefulness,  we  take  leave  of  these 
labours  of  its  learned  and  meritorious 
pnMRBaBor:<^ 

A  century  ago,  long  before  the  ne- 
eessity  of  connecting  scientific  know- 
ledge with  the  arts  was  felt  elsewhere, 
an  association  was  founded  in  this  coun- 
try expressly  for  that  puruose.  The 
DabHn  Sodety,  whose  exertions  in  the 
advancement  of  husbandry  and  the 
other  useful  arts  were  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  Arthur  Toun^,  and  admitted 
by  him  to  be  the  origin  of  all  the  similar 
societies  in  England,  has  from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  present  undeviatingly  pro- 
moted the  objects  for  which  It  was 
foundt'd.  The  liberality  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  time  placed  at  its  disposal 
great  sums  of  money,  which  were  ap- 
plied to  tho  prosecution  of  variou-s  plans 
conceived  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
ooontry.  That  it  ellheted  irast  g^ood  is 
undeniable.  But  at  that  period  it  was 
too  much  in  advance  of  the  general  po- 
Dulation  for  its  beneficial  power  to  come 
tully  into  play.  The  country  was  not 
ready  for  an  extensive  industrial  move- 
ment. Since  that  time  its  funds  have 
been  progressively  diminished;  Its  de- 
partments necessarily  curtailed  ;  its 
scientific  and  industrial  organisation 
limited  in  extent  and  itHT  more  in 
powers.  But  there  appeaft  aome  hope 
that  the  darkness  which  overhung  those 
days  is  about  to  dissipate,  and  that  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  may  bo  enabled 
again  to  become  the  centre  of  industrial 
education  for  this  country. 

**  Its  means  of  effeeting  good,  weroft 
supported  by  any  thing  like  the  sum  to 
which  this  country  is  entitled  for  such 
objects,  are  very  great :  its  line  Botanie 
Garden,  in  which  all  experiments  re- 
garding agriculture  might  be  so  effi- 
ciently put  in  action ;  its  Museums  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  Natural  History, 
as  well  as  for  all  industrial  products  and 
materials ;  the  resources  of  its  extensive 
Laboratory,  in  which  inTestigations  cal- 
culated to  smooth  down  the  many  diffi. 
Golties  which  beset  the  path  of  enter- 
prise In  Ireland  might  be  so  weD  con- 
ducted ;  its  almost  continuous  courses 
of  lectures  on  every  branch  of  applied 
science,  and  the  means  recently  placed 
at  its  disposal  of  having  similar  conrses 
of  lectures  delivered  in  provincial  towns ; 
the  triennial  exhibitions  of  manufao- 
tores;  the  aanual  Cattle  Shows,  la 
which  the  progress  of  our  artisans  and 
agrkmltnruts  mav  be  registered,  and 
tawarda,  sthanlatftgthsmtohoooqrablo 
aaiUtioD,  may  bo  distiibated  t  and 
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fliMlly,  ike  Schools  of  Art,  wMch,  al- 

though  not  exclusively  connected  witli 
industrial  objects,  are  yet  most  powerful 
mdjtinetfl  thereto,  by  enabling  the  manu- 
facturer to  bring  to  boar  upon  the  im- 
provement of  certain  branches  of  trade, 
a  force  of  fancy  and  cultivated  tasto 
that  not  only  may  be,  but  has  been  found 
most  conducive  to  sufoess.  With  such 
facilities  for  communicating  all  that 
ceneral  lelentific  education  which  I  have 
described  as  the  banis  of  sound  indus- 
trial knowledge,  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  may  be  the  Mwne  or  imporUot 
advaotagei  to  Ireland.** 

Looking  back  on  the  whole  subject* 
and  contrasting  our  condition  with 
that  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  we 
Me  mueh  to  be  aouffbt*  but  nneh  alio 
to  be  avoided.  When  agriculture 
becomes  so  refined  as  to  expel  social 
life  from  our  fields,  to  make  way  for 
mere  vegetable  life,  as  in  some  of  tho 
more  elaborately  economised  districts 
of  Scotland,  it  i**  overdone.  An  extra- 
ordinary crop  of  wheat  is  no  doubt  a 

Keat  boon  ;  but  if  io  many  more 
shels  can  only  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  by  making  the  farm  a  species 
of  work-house,  and  obstructing  the 
holy  duties  and  ei\joyments  of  do- 
mestic life,  then  it  wero  better  that 
the  surplus  produce  were  so  much 
poison.    We  tiU  the  soil  for  the  sake. 


not  of  vegetable,  bat  of  biunan  life^ 
and  of  that  which  is  the  grace  and 

blessing  of  humanity,  social  intercourse 
and  the  domestic  hearth.  Our  agricul- 
turists must  never  drive  the  too^reedy 
ploughshare  through  these.  And  when 
we  come  to  turn  the  brute  energies  of 
nature  to  the  supply  of  our  other  wants, 
our  manufacturers  iuu4»t  not  forget  the 
warning  and  esaniile  that  nanolke* 
turing  England  at  the  present  moment 
holds  forth  to  deter  mankind  from 
the  too-reckless  pursuit  of  gain  in 
that  way.  In  her  laetories  a  race  are 
growing  up,  prematurely  old,  and 
whose  abused  energies  will  bequeath  a 
long  legacy  of  deteriorated  health  and 
strength  to  succeeding  generations. 
These  girls  are  not  lit  to  be  the 
mothers  of  men ;  these  boys  are  not 
fit  to  be  the  gfuardians  and  instructors 
of  future  families.  The  heart  bleeds 
at  the  condition  of  the  little  diildren» 
condemned  by  the  cupidity  of  deaM»- 
ralized  parents  to  a  servitude  more 
odious  in  the  bight  of  God  than  the 
world  perhaps  has  ever  been  stiuned 
by  before  I  nr  the  slaves  of  barbarons 
nations  have  never  been  put  to  work 
till  of  mature  strength  ;  but  hero  the 
task  is  exacted  from  the  limbs  of  in- 
fancy.* 

But  it  will  be  long  before  we  ap> 
proach  the  limit  that  separates  eoooonj 


I  ■  The  idea  of  these  eruelties  is  so  shocking,  that  humane  minds  doubtless  exag- 
gerate the  amount  of  sutfering.  Still  it  most  be  very  great,  and  is  nnquestionalMy 
a  Uot  on  the  moral  fame  of  B^laad,  afanoit  AS  dark  as  that  which  stains  the 
escutcheon  of  America.  The  sense  of  indignation  and  alarm  in  the  public  mind 
is  also  very  strong,  and  has  found  expression  in  various  ways,  but  no  where  more 
feelingly  or  emphatieally,  for  a  single  voice,  than  in  some  verses,  uisirired  with  a 
wonderful  tenderness,  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  transferring  to  our  pages. 
They  are  entitled  *'  Tho  Cry  of  the  Children,"  by  EUaabeth  Barret,  and  appeared 
this  time  last  year  fai  Blackwood's  Magasfaiet—. 

"Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers  ! 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years  ? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mothers. 

And  thai  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
.■.•••>• 
tfO  out,  children,  from  the  mine  and  from  the  elty— 
Sing  out,  children,  as  the  little  thrushes  du ! 
Phick  yonr  handftds  of  the  meadow  cowslips  pretty — 
Laugh  aloud  to  feel  your  fingers  let  them  through  f 
But  the  children  say,  *  Are  cowslip*  of  the  meaooWS 

Like  the  weeds  anear  the  mine  ? 
Leave  as  qjoiet  in  the  daric  of  onr  ceal»sbndows. 

From  yonr  pleasnree  (Ur  and  fine. 

« •  For  oh  !*  say  the  children,  •  we  are  weary, 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap : 
If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  merely 

To  drop  down  in  tbsn  and  sleep. 
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from  tb«  abuse  of  labour,  either  In 
iSeM  or  factory.  In  Belfast,  where 
our  Le^ioniDgs  in  maaufacture  have 
been  dutAr  made^  we  are»  we  bel1ere» 
hitherto  iree  from  the  reproach  of 
thoM  mwmt  abuMii   Abundance  of 


sjMice  and  ventilaUon  have  been  ea- 
peciallv  consulted  in  moat  of  the  fac- 
tories lately  erected  there.  One  ex- 
irasiTO  oooocm  dm  dmii  ooDnnwiefi 
of  only  a  single  story  Sn  heighty  with' 
A  view  to  afford  %  man  iiiiint«raptid 


0«r  ItMM  tremble  sorely  in  tbe  tloophg^ 

We  fall  npon  our  face,  trying  to  go  ; 

And  ondemeatb  oar  beaTj  ejelicb  drooping. 

The  reddett  flower  woida  low  as  pale  as  snow. 

For,  all  day,  we  dra^  our  burden  urine. 
Through  the  coal-daric  uoder^ouno-— 

Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 
Ib  the  nelflriflap  rond  cod  roood* 

'*  *  All  day  long,  the  wheels  are  droning,  taming— 
Their  wind  oones  In  oar  Amms, 

Till  our  hearts  turn,  and  our  hcsuU  with  polaaa  bondqg. 

And  the  walls  turn  in  their  olaces  1 
Turns  the  slcy  in  the  lUgh  window  blank  and  reeling— 
Toms  the  long  lip'ht  that  droppoth  down  the  walU— 
Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  eeiUng— 
All  are  turning  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all  1 
All  day  long,  Um  IroB  wlMsli  are  droning— 

Ana  sometimes  we  could  pray — 
O  ye  wheels,  (breaking  off  in  a  mad  moaning,) 

mop  I  be  tanllbr  1* 

«'  Ay  I  be  silent !  lot  them  hear  each  otlier  braatlUng, 

For  a  moment,  mouth  to  mouth } 
Lot  them  touch  each  olhsr'a  iMmdit  in  A  frith  wwathli^ 

Of  their  tender  human  youth ; 
Let  them  feel  that  this  cold  metallic  motion 
b  not  all  the  life  God  gireth  them  to  oaei 
Let  them  proTe  their  inward  souls  against  the  BOlioil 
That  they  life  in  yon,  or  under  yon,  O  wheels  I 
Stffl,  an  any,  thenoa  wboeb  go  onward. 

As  if  Fate  in  each  were  stark  1 
And  the  children  $  iouh,  which  God  is  eaUiii0  mnotfdp 

Spin  om  blimdig  in  tht  dark, 

'*  Now  tell  the  weary  children,  O  my  l)rothiml 

That  they  look  to  Him,  and  pray 
Por  the  Meeeed  Ono^  who  UeneCh  an  the  othen. 

To  bless  them  another  day. 
They  answer,  *  Who  is  Qod  that  he  should  hear  us, 
"While  this  rushfaig  of  the  iron  wheels  is  stirr'd  ? 
When  wo  sob  aloud,  tbo  hoBuui  ereatarea  near  at 
Pass  onhearing — they  answer  not  a  word ; 
And  we  hoar  not  (ror  tho  wheoU  in  their  resounding) 

Strangers  spi^aking  at  the  door. 
Ib  it  likely  God,  with  angels  singing  roODd  UtBa 

Hears  oar  weeping  *ny  more? 
•  ••••e«* 

** '  But  no,'  say  the  children,  WOtpiQg  fttltr, 

*  Ho  is  silent  as  a  stone, 
Aod  they  ion  at.  of  Ua  Image  Is  thomailtr 

Who  commaadtatto  work  on. 
Go  to  V  say  the  ddldren ;  '  up  in  heaven,  * 
Dark,  wheel-like,  turning  doodt  aro  all  WO  flndj^ 
Do  not  mock  us  1  wo  are  atheists  In  our  grieTinr — 
Wo  look  up  for  Uiii..bat  tiora  hnro  bhmo  us  blind.* 
You  XXIY.— No.  140. 
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tnpplv  of  light  and  air ;  and  certainly 
tha  cJeaolineBSy  cheerfuloeasy  and  de- 
eaoey  of  tha  populatton  of  many  of 
the  mills  attest  the  practiaiHKky  of 

uniting  the  most  extensive  operations 
of  machinery  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the 
WOT  Vers.   But  tiiare  is  no  guarantee 

Mainst  the  thirst  for  ^old.  With 
the  railroad  will  assurealy  como  the 
jocro  fames,  and  with  that*  the  ne- 


cessity of  the  people  of  this  country 
taking  core  that  it  do  nut  deteriurata 
them  as  it  liaa  dona  otbertf  raman»- 
bering  that  all  ricbei»  pnroliaia  than 
at  what  cost  you  willy  are  but  means 
to  the  higher  ends  of  social  life,  and 
that  social  life,  in  its  perfection*  is  but 
a  means  to  the  glory  of  Ood>  and  tha 
happiness  of  his  iouncirtal  oreatorca  in 
the  life  to  come. 


Do  ye  hear  tht^  children  weeplne  and  disproriog* 

O  my  brothers,  what  ye  teach  ? 
For  God's  possible  is  taaght  by  his  worid'a  lorbg— . 

And  tha  oUMren  donbi  of  each  I 

'*  And  well  may  the  children  weep  before  ye— 

They  are  weary  ere  they  run  I 
They  have  never  seen  the  sunshine,  nor  tlie  glovy 

Which  is  brighter  than  the  sun  I 
They  know  the  grief  of  men,  but  not  the  wiedom^ 
They  sink  in  tho  despair,  without  tho  ealm — 
Are  slaves,  without  the  liberty  in  Christdom—- 
Are  martyrs  by  the  pang,  wlwoat  the  palm  I 
Are  w  orn  as  if  with  age  ;  yet  nnrotrieTinglj 

No  jov  of  memory  keep- 
Are  orpbana  of  the  eartnlj  lofa  and  heavenly^ 

Let  them  weep— let  them  weep! 

*'  Thcv  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces. 

And  their  l<M>k  is  dread  to  see ; 
Fur  you  think  you  see  their  aagsis  In  their  plaaai« 

iUi  eyes  meant  lor  l>eity. 
*  How  long,'  they  say,  *  how  long,  O  erael  nation  I 
Will  you  stand,  to  move  the  world,  on  a  rhiltrs  heart. 
Trample  down  with  a  mail'd  heel  its  palpitation. 
And  tread  onward  to  yonr  throne  amid  the  mart  ? 
Our  tilao<I  splnslieA  npwM^,  O  our  tyrants  I 

And  your  purple  snows  your  path — 
But  the  child's  sob  corseth*  deeper  in  the  sllenca. 

Than  tha  strong  nmn  in  his  wrath  I'  '* 
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Sir  John  Hotbara  gazed  alternately  at 
Lord  Beverley,  Captain  Barecolt,  and 
Mr.  Dry  of  LongsoaJcen,with  not  a  little 
of  that  iraacitm^r  wUch  is  common 
in  the  complaint  from  which  he  was 
suffering,  still  evident  in  his  counte- 
nance,  and  ready  to  fall  upon  any  one 
who  laid  aword  to  profo1c«  Ua  wrath* 
Aa  aevwal  of  the  guard  were  In  ^ 
room.  Lord  Beverley  thought  it  most 
ymdeot  to  remain  perfectly  silent ;  and 
the  gofanior,  at  length,  began  tha 
cooTCTaation,  by  exclaiming,  "  And» 
vho  the  devil  is  this  fellow  ?"  At  the 
MiDe  time,  he  pointed  to  Mr.  Dr/» 
widi  no  very  placable  looks. 

"  I  am  a  poor,  Ood-lharing  maiif 
worshipful  sir,"  began  the  personage 
of  whom  he  spolce ;  but  Capiun  Bare- 
colt  intemtpted  him  before  he  could 

"  He  is  vone  of  de  gpreatest  rogue  hi 
all  de  Christendom,"  he  said,  turning 
to  the  ffovernor,  '*  I  know  he  yery 
welL  Ha  iheat  de  king,  he  theat  die 
waHiainiwt,  he  sheat  every  bodj.  Ha 
ae  vone  grand  imposture." 

"  The  devil  he  is,"  exclumed  the 
mernor.  "  la  this  true,  sir  ?"  And 
Sa  laokad  to  Lord  Bamlay  fat  ao 

Perfectly,  Sir  John,"  replied  the 
earl,  **  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  this 

fntlaman  from  various  quarters;  and 
know  that  he  carried  off  a  young 
gentlewoman  from  her  friends,  and 
brought  her  hither  to  Hall«  with  very 
anister  views  indeed." 

Mr.  Dry  held  up  his  hands,  and 
showed  the  whites  of  his  eyes ;  but  the 
governor  exclaimed,  "Ay,  by  — ,** 
Aod  be  added  a  very  unsanctined  oath» 
^  I  raeoDaet  tfia  scorodrel  now.  Ha 
faa»  lioratwo  or  three  days  ago — he 
eame  here,  making  a  great  noise  aliout 
this  girl,  and  asking  tor  warrants,  and 
I  hiww  not  what— bo  declared  that 
iha  was  his  ward.  Take  him  by  the 
Mn^firilow^  and  torn  him  oat  of  tha 


town.   We  want  so  mdi  fitgabonda 

amongst  us.** 

**  1  warn  you,  worshipful  sir,  I 
warn  yon/'  cried  Mr.  Drv,  while  two 
of  the  guards  took  him  by  the  arni4» 
"  that  these  are  two  malignants,  and 
prelatic  conspirators.  Did  not  false 
witnesses  rise  np  against  — *' 

« Away  with  him,"  shouted  Sir 
John  Hotham,  before  he  could  6nish 
the  sentence,  "away  with  him,  and 
if  ha  oontinnes  to  bawl,  put  him  in 
tho  stoekiy  and  let  him  bawl  there." 

The  soldiers  removed  Mr.  Dry  of 
Longsoaken,  without  farther  resist- 
ance ;  for  be,  like  Erasmus,  was  not 
of  the  staff  from  which  they  naaho 
lAartyrs,  and  the  name  of  the  stocks 
had  a  great  effect  upon  him.  The 
governor  then  directed  the  rest  of  the 
iokliera  to  quit  tiie  room,  but  to  wi^t 
In  the  passage  without  adding,  <«I 
will  examine  into  the  aaia  01  theia 
gentlemen  myself." 

As  soon  as  the  room  was  clear,  he 
turned  to  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  say- 
ing, **  This  is  an  unfortunate  affair, 
my  lord.  You  see  how  things  go. 
What  can  I  do?" 

"  Whv,  methinks,  Shr  John,"  re- 
joined the  earl,  approaching  the  go- 
vernor, and  speaking  in  a  whisper, 
"  the  only  thing  for  you  to  do,  is  to 
^row  open  the  galea  at  onee  to  Ua 
majesty's  forces,  and  declare  your 
loyalty.  A  few  bonn  wonld  bring 
the  army  hither.** 

"  Impossible !  imposaible  I**  cried 
Hotham  aloiid»  with  an  impatient  look. 
"  You  know  not  what  you  talk  of,  sir. 
Every  thing  is  changed  since  you  were 
here.  This  place  is  full  of  people 
sent  down  from  the  parliament.  It 
will  be  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  get  you 
safely  out,  and  unless  my  son  had 
given  me  cause  to  shut  him  up,  1 
Mid  not  even  do  that.  He  cannot 
be  kept  in  lonp,  however,  for,  ere 
I  shall  have  remonslraacea 
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•now ;  and  yonr  only  safety  is  In  im* 
mediate  departure.  You  shall  have  a 
new  |Miss  without  deby*  and  then  the 
looiier  jmir  back  b  tmnied  on  Hal!* 
th«  better." 

"  But,  what  slmll  I  s.iy  to  the  Icing  ?" 
demanded  the  earl,  willing  to  make 
one  more  effort  for  the  g^and  object 
of  hit  oomingy  ^'he  folly  expects  " 

**  Kxpects  what  cannot  be  doncl" 
exclaiine<l  the  governor,  impatiently. 
*'  Give  my  humble  duty  to  his  majesty* 
ind  My  I  win  Bote  no  of^wrlnnity  to 
do  him  service ;  but  that  I  am  no 
longer  master  in  Hull.  Tell  him  he 
had  better  withdraw  his  troops  as 
■oon  as  may  be»  for,  if  thej  como 
l)efore  the  walb,  the  cannon  must  be 
fired  upon  them,  which  I  would  fain 
avoid.  But  say,  sir — sa^  that  my  heart 
ia  with  him*  and  that  it  is  against  my 
will  I  eloM  the  gfttet.** 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  the  inkstand 
closer  to  him,  and  wrote  a  fresh  pass 
for  the  earlt  looking  up,  and  adding. 

Bat  I  will  tend  people  with  you*  to 
sec  you  clear  of  tlif  gates.  On  my  life* 
I  scarce  know  what  contempt  these 
men  will  show  to  my  orders ;  and  'tiy 
as  likely  as  not,  that  thev  would  stop 
jon,  and  hang  you  in  tno  street^  If 
you  had  not  a  guard." 

"  Begar,  den,  de  sooner  wo  wish 
dem  good  morning,  de  better*"  cried 
CaptttB  Saracolt. 

"  But,  Sir  John,  there  is  another 
matter,"  said  Lord  Beverley,  as  the 
governor  put  his  signature  to  the 
paper.  ^  Yon  hare  here.  In  iNmdi,  my 
friend,  and  the  king's  faithful  servant. 
Colonel  Ashburnham.  I  do  l>eseeoh 
you,  for  my  sake,  and  for  your  loyalty's 
sake,  set  him  free  also.** 

**  Nay,  1  know  not  how  that  may 
be,"  replied  Sir  John  Iluthain,  the 

I)arliamcnt  have  written  to  my  son,  I 
tear,  to  send  him  up  to  Wettmiiutter." 

*'  But  your  son  is  not  governor  of 
Hull,"  answered  the  earU  -if  the 
mandate  came  to  him,  not  you,  there 
can  be  no  cause  whv  you  should  know 
or  reoc^ae  it.  If  yon  miss  this  op- 
portonii^  of  sanding  him  away  with 
us,  you  may  regret  it  when  you  have 
no  longer  the  power  to  show  such  an 
act  of  courtesy." 

« True,  true,"  replied  Sir  John 
Hotham,  **  I  have  promised  him  his 
freedom,  and  he  shall  have  it,  if  the 
devil  hiimulf  keep  the  gates.  Stay 

hito  n  wiuUh       bm/  nnd  ridag 


from  his  chair,  he  limped  away,  and 
left  Captain  Barecolt  and  the  earl 
alone  in  the  hall. 

A  fewnintttes  passed  in  espTanations 
between  the  two  cavaliers  ;  but  then 
they  began  to  be  somewhat  impatient 
for  the  governor's  return,  as  they 
were  but  too  well  aware  that  their 
situation  was  still  full  of  danger  and 
difficulty.  Minute  aAer  minute  passed* 
however,  without  his  coming,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  noise  in  the 
hoose^  the  moving  aboat  of  many  ftet» 
and  a  ^ood  deal  of  bustle  and  oonfii* 
sion,  did  not  tend  to  qoiet  their  appre- 
hensions. 

^Byhecren,  my  lord,**  cried  Barecolt 
at  length,*' I  fear  your  lordship  hasgone 
farther  than  that  worthy  gentleman  of 
old  times,  who  sacrificed  himself  fur 
his  friend*  for  I've  a  great  notion  that 
you  have  sacrificed  mealso^  Ibr  this 
good  colonel,  who  was  the  original 
cause  of  all  our  mishap. — 1  would  have 
let  him  tako  his  chance^  and  get  out  as 
he  oottU.'* 

Bttt»  w1^  the  renowned  captain 
was  thtis  remonstrating,  the  door 
again  opened,  and  Sir  John  Hotham 
re-appeared*  followed  by  Colonel  Ash- 
bnrnham.  •*  Qnick*  qniek/*  cried  the 
governor,  "you  must  lose  no  mere 
time  ;  but  all  get  away  together. 
Here  is  already  a  deputation  to  re> 
monstraite*  hot  I  have  shot  the  ftUows 
up  in  a  room  above,  and  they  shall 
wut  long  enough  before  they  see  me.** 

*'  But  we  must  provide  a  horse  for 
my  good  friend  here***  said  Lord  Be- 
verley, who  was  ahaldqg  AsUmmham 
by  the  hand. 

"  That's  all  done,  that's  all  done,** 
said  Sir  John  Hotham,  "bis  horse 
and  yonrs  are  both  waiting  in  the 
court,  and  a  party  of  men  to  see  you 
safe  out  of  tho  town,  and  to  ensure 
that  you  speak  with  no  one  as  you  go. 
We  most  treat  you  asenenues*  my 
lord*  though  wo  oonld  wldi  yon  wm 
friends.** 

**  But  my  horse**  cried  the  re- 
nowned Captain  Baraooltt  havw 
left  him  at  the  inn." 

This  intelligence  somewhat  discom- 
posed Sir  John  Hotham  ;  but  it  was  at 
length  determined  that  Barecolt  should 
have  a  fresh  pass  made  out  in  his  own 
name,  and  should  be  left  with  this 
security,  to  find  his  way  out  of  Hull 
as  best  he  might — and  the  whole  parlhf 
issuing  Ibrth  into  tba  cotnr^  left  Sir 
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John  HoUmuh  to  Account  for  his  con-  also,  we  need  only  retnind  the  mcler« 

duct,  in  the  matter  of  their  liberation,  that  these  very  events^  not  long  afler- 

to  the  partisans  of  the  parliament  in  wards,    brought  hb    bead  to  (be 

the  town.   la  taking  leave  of  him,  block. 


cuaf TBA  atuix.  « 


PaBTiia  of  tbo  royallet  tray  were 
moving  in  ever  j  direction  round  Hull, 

and  from  time  to  time  sakcr  and  fal- 
conet»  and  such  other  artillery  as  the 
nrriaoa  had  been  able  to  moiter  on 
dm  walllf  were  discharged  at  the  ad- 
venturous cavaliers  who  approached 
too  near,  when  Mr.  Dry  of  Long- 
soaken«  baring  been  permitted  by  the 
ffnard  who  had  liini  in  chaige  to  gatlier 
mg  baggage  hastily  together  at  the 
Swan,  and  to  saddle  his  horse,  issued 
forth  from  the  gates,  leaving  the  horse 
on  which  Arrah  Neil  ud  ridden 
thither  behind  bim,  la  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  White,  in  part  payment  of  his  bill. 
hot  that  Mr.  Dry  had  come  unpro- 
vided with  the  needful  means  of  meet- 
ing any  expenice  he  ought  incur  i  far 
firom  it,  for  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  and 
for  many  years  had  never  known  what 
even  temporary  want  is  ;  but  ho  loved 
hnrter»  and  generally  gained  by  it| 
and  tiioogb  be  was,  indeed*  obliged  to 
dispose  of  the  nag  at  a  loss  to  the  good 
landlady,  jet  this  loss,  as  he  contrived 
it,  waa  loM  than  would  have  been  in- 
curred by  any  other  process. 

However,  when  ne  stood  without 
the  gates,  and  saw  them  closed  behind 
him ;  when  be  beheld,  wherever  he 
turned*  iomo  body  of  hone  or  foot  at 
the  distance  of  less  than  a  mile ;  and, 
more  than  all,  when  he  heard  a  cannon 
boom  over  bis  head  from  above,  the 
heart  of  Vr,  Dry  of  Longsoaken 
sank,  and  }»  ftlt «  degree  of  trepida- 
tion he  had  never  known  in  lifo  be- 
fore. What  to  do  he  could  not  tell ; 
but,  after  much  deliberation,  he  re- 
iohed  to  atoy  wliere  he  waa,  till  the 
royalist  troops  were  withdrawn,  calcu- 
lating justly  that  thoy  woiUd  not  ap- 
proach so  near  as  to  do  him  any  harm, 
and  that  the  troopa  within  would  not 
Ima  ibrUi  while  the  other*  wero  In 
fight 

One  point,  indeed,  he  did  not  fore- 
•ee.  The  Earl  of  Beverley  and  Colonel 
AsbhurnhnB  bad  passed  out  while 
be  was  at  the  inn ;  but  the  redoubtable 
CapUin  Barecolt  was  still  behind  ;  and 
.as  tbe  evil  £bU  of  Mr.  Dry  would 


have  ittJoit  after  he  had  rmalned  un- 
der ihiflter  of  the  archway  for  one 

hour  and  a  ouartcr  by  the  great  clock, 
holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle  all  the 
time,  ttie  gate  behind  him  suddenly  bo* 
gantoclank  and  rattle  in  thepainftJopo* 
ration  of  giving  exit  to  that  greathoo* 

Mr.  Dry  started  up,  and  looked  bi»- 
biud  him,  lifting  his  foot  towards  the 
atimtp  at  the  same  moment  |  and,  aa 
soon  as  he  beheld  Captain  Barecolt, 
he  scrambled  into  the  saddle  as  well 
as  he  could ;  but,  alas  I  that  renowned 
oflloer  waa  already  mounted,  and  lAr. 
Dry  bad  to  perform  an  operation 
which  was  difficult  to  him.  He  had 
got  his  left  foot  in  the  stirrup — be 
awnng  himself  up  into  the  saddle ;  but 
before  his  right  foot  could  find  ita 
place  of  repose,  (and  Mr.  Dry  did  not 
venture  to  spur  on  till  it  had,)  tho 
gates  were  closed  behind  Captain 
Barecolt  and  he  hinuelf  by  the  puri- 
tan's side. 

'*  Ha  I  ha !  old  drybones,"  said  that 
officer,  <*bave  I  caught  thee  at 
length  ?" 

What  want  you  with  me^  man  of 
Belial  ?"  demanded  tho  master  of 
Longsoaken,  with  tho  cat-in-a-cornor 
courage  of  despair.  Get  you  gone 
upon  your  wav,  and  let  better  men 
than  yourself  follow  thehrs." 

"  ^^y*  good  faith,**  answered  Baro- 
colt,  stretcning  out  his  left  band,  and 
grasping  Mr.  Dry's  rein,  ««I  alwaya 
love  that  better  men  than  mysaf 
should  bear  mo  company,  and  such  is 
to  bo  thy  fate,  O  Dry so  do  not 
think  to  escape  it,  for  as  sure  as  my 
nana  la  do  Capitaine  Jersval,  if  yon 
attempt  any  one  of  all  those  running 
tricks  which  jyou  know  so  well  how  to 
practise,  I  will  slit  your  wcasand  in- 
oontuient.  It  mattera  nottwo  itrawa 
to  me  whether  I  havn  yon  alive  or 
dead,  but  have  your  corpus  I  will,  as 
the  prisoner  of  my  bow  and  spear,  as 
yon  would  call  it.  Come,  use  your 
i^nrs,  or  I  must  spur  your  beast  fiar 
you.  You  see  that  party  of  honest 
cavaliers  there  on  the  hill — terrible 
malignants,  every  one  of  them,  that 
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woiiM  htPtt  a  plcMor<  in  rMsting  you 
by  a  slow  fir^  Kite  an  old  tough  goose, 
and  basting  you  with  those  strong  wa- 
ters that  you  love  so  welL  To  them 
we  are  going,  so  spur  on  wilh  the 
alacrity  inikdi  your  good  luck  deserves. 
What!— you  will  not?  Oh,  then,  I 
must  make  ^ou and,  drawing  his 
sword,  he  pncked  Mr.  Dry's  horse  eo 
e1o«e  to  that  worthy  gentleman's  thigli« 
that  he  started,  and  rose  in  the  stirrups. 

The  poor  beast  darted  on  in  an  in- 
stant, and,  in  so  doing  shook  Mr.  Dry 
A  good  deal  %  but  whether  the  ooneot* 
sion  elicited  a  brilliant  thought  from 
his  brain  or  not*  he  eiclrfiand  hnme- 
diately  after — 

«  Hark  ye.  Captain  Bweeolt,  I  hste 
a  word  for  jew  Do  not  let  uh  ride  so 
fast.  I  have  in  offiv  to  make.  Littea 
a  moment.** 

Mr.  Dry  understood  the  peculiar 
ffenuaof  eaptiun  to  which  Barecolt  bo* 
longed,  but  he  did  not  understand  the 
exact  variety.  He  knew  that  with 
most  adventurous  soldiers  like  himself 
tibe  Ibod  f&t  which  ther  hnqgered  wee 
gold.  Drink  might  do  flmeh ;  dice 
night  do  much  ;  fair  ladles  might  do 
more  ;  but  gold,  gold  was  paramount^ 
An  attractidi  not  to  he  reinted.  Mr* 
Dry  ioTcd  gold  too,  and  overvalued  ita 
importance  ;  but  he  felt  a  strong  inter, 
naf  conviction  that,  if  carried  at  once 
to  the  quarters  of  Lord  Walton,  life, 
irUck  waetiiegraftd  means  of  getth^ 
and  enjoying  goIiL  would  be  of  a  very 
short  duration.  He  saw  a  noose  dang- 
ling from  a  cross  tree  before  his  eyes, 
mlhewiMly  cdcdeled  ewt  H  woqM  he 
better  to  sacrillce  some  portion  of  the 
less  vahiable  commodity  to  save  the 
more  valuable';  and,  therefore,  he  pre- 
yed to  tempt  his  oompanioii*e  cv^ 
dity — ^not  without  a  fiUnt  hope  of 
cheating  him  after  all — but  wiui  the 
resolution  of  pving  eny  thing  that 
mkrht  save  his  life. 

A  eaddtn  thonghly  too*  had  itmck 
Captain  Barecolt,  which  he  proceeded 
to  follow  out,  as  will  be  seen  presently  ; 
but  its  first  effect  was,  to  make  him 
draw  in  hie  rete  and  abo  cheek  the 
horte  of  Mr.  Df7»  over  wlddi  he  ex- 
ercised supreme  command  ;  and  as  he 
did  so,  he  said,  in  a  dry  and  bantering 
tone— 

«  WeDy  wofrid|rfbl  Mr.  Dry,  speak 
Hhat  you  have  to  speak.  As  you  will 
not  have  leisure  to  use  jour  tongue 
Moh  more  on  eartt^  it  would  be  hard 


to  deny  yon  a  IbiT  wwdi.  Too  art 

going  to  the  gallows,  Mr.  thy — yon 
are  going  to  the  gallows  ;  and  though 
1  cannot  promise  that  you  shall  swing 
as  high  ae  Haman,  yet  yon  ■hall  liave 
as  decent  an  esecntion  as  time  and 
circumstances  permit^  and  plenty  of 
room  for  your  feet." 

«  Nay,'^  said  Dry,  with  a  sort  of 
sobbing  sigh — "yon  would  not  be  co 
barbarous,  so  unchristian,  especially 
when  I  am  willing  to  pay  ransom. 
Listen,  captain — listen,  noble  Captain 
Bareoelt--if  yon  will  not  take  mct 
and  pot  me  into  the  hands  of  yonder 
men  of  Belial,  I  will^l  will  g6  ae  ftr 
as  a  hnndredpounds." 

««  Men  of  Belial,  shrrah  1"  cried  Bare- 
collr  tnndnff  upon  him  fiercely.  Ho# 
dare  you  call  his  majesty's  forces  men 
of  Belial !  That  very  word  shall  cost 
you  five  hundred  pounds,  if  you  would 
tave  your  life.** 

Though  the  captidn't  words  were 
fierce,  yet  they  served  to  show  that  be 
was  nut  quite  inaccessible ;  and  Mr. 
Dry  began  at  once  to  higgle  about  Ua 
ransom  ;  but  Barecolt  uiowed  Umaelf 
as  hard  a  bargainer  as  he  was  himself  { 
and  as  he  perceived  that  every  step 
they  took  in  advance  faereated  the  tro* 
pidaHon  of  the  worthy  man  of  Long, 
soaken,  he  used  the  screw  thus  af- 
forded him  to  squeeze  Mr.  Dry  very 
painfully.  Now  he  pushed  on  his 
bcno-^ow  he  dadMMied  hb  naee  ■ 
now  he  pointed  out  a  party  Of  cav»> 
liers  approaching  very  near }  and,  dis- 
covering  exactly  what  Mr.  Dry  had 
upon  his  person,  lie  took  care  to  maha 
his  demand  modi  more^  in  order  that 
he  might  have  the  opportnnity  of 
keeping  him  in  his  hands  till  the  sum 
Wat  paid,  which  was,  indeed,  the  prin* 
cipal  object  he  had  in  view* 

Some  difTicuItios,  totally  independent 
of  Mr.  Dry's  natural  reluctance  to  part 
with  his  money  even  to  save  his  life, 
oeenrred  in  the  uoai'ie  c^  Hb/e  n^odn* 
tion.  Barecolt  was  well  aware«  trook 
what  ho  had  seen  of  the  king's  con- 
duct, that  if  the  prisoner  were  taken 
to  the  camp^  fantcad  of  monatlug  n 
ladder,  he  wonid  more  likely  regafai 
his  liberty  very  speedily  ;  and  the  wor- 
thy puritan,  on  the  contrary,  was  ter- 
rified at  the  very  thoi^ht  of  apfjroach- 
ing  the  royal  qnartere— Mt  eeiwioMa 
ness  of  offences,  grave  and  nuoMbl^ 
presenting  instant  death  to  his  ima^. 
nation  at  the  only  retoh.  Whatf  tboi% 
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was  to  be  done  vith  him  while  he  re- 
flnintd  hi  the  eostodj  of  Captain 
Barecolt  ?  That  valiant  gentleman 
proposed  that  he  should  assume  a  false 
name,  and  pass  as  a  ftiend  of  his  in 
the  CMnp ;  hot  Bir.  Dryt  tomemWitw 
that  he  was  known  to  many  in  Lord 
Walton's  troop,  rejecte<l  this  idea  as 
totally  inconsistent  with  his  own  safety. 

**  You  might  as  well  hang  me  at 
once !"  he  said. 

"  That  might  be  pleasant  enough," 
answered  Barecolt,  "  were  it  not  that 
jou  have  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
|ioandsalpoaCyoa»  Mtsler  Dry.  How- 
erer,  let  me  see  ;  if  we  take  this  little 
hollow  way  to  the  left,  methinks  it  will 
lead  OS  to  the  hamlet  just  below  the 
«M  cfenreb.  I  oonld  slow  you  away 
In  tiMt  bnflding»  «s  a  yomig  friend  of 
mine  was  once  served  by  some  of  your 
people,  while  I  send  for  some  of  my 
own  men  to  keep  guard  over  you,  and 
I  go  wtA  report  myaalf.** 

"  No,  not  there !  not  thefe  1"  cried 
he  of  Longsoaken,  turning  paler  than 
ever.  *<  No,  no  I  But  there  is  an 
alebuuM  Aif  llier  oOf  where  we  eould 
find'aoeoinmodation.  Thejr  ire  good 
and  pious  people  there." 

"  For  which  reason  I  will  have  no- 
Ihioff  to  do  with  thetnr  answered  the 
pronne  eapCdiL  *•  No,  but  I  know  of 
a  tavern  jnst  a  mile  from  Beverley 
where  you  can  be  lodged  safely,  Mr. 
Dry;  and  as,  if  you  are  taken  and 
hsoBged*  I  tote  Are  hundred  good 
pound<«,  you  may  be  quite  sure  thflt  I 
will  take  as  much  pains  to  keep  your 
neck  out  of  the  halter  as  I  will  to  guard 
Mfafaist  yoof  eseepe.  We  wUf  talk 
afwiut  the  means  of  jfetting  the  monsj 
from  Bishop's- Merton  hereafter  ;  so, 
now,  come  on  quick — we  shall  turn  the 
iUnk  of  that  party  we  saw  upon  the 
km  in  lire  nunutes,  without  thev  see- 
ing us,  if  we  keep  in  the  hollow  w;iv  ; 
ancl  should  we  meet  any  straprKl'^rs, 
"you  must  either  keep  a  silent  tongue  in 
yoor  head,  Mrse  and  swear  tthe  a 
trouper." 

**  Heaven  forbid  !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Dry,  turning  up  his  eyes. 
«*Phoo!"  erled  Captirfn  Barecolt, 

know  you  would  trample  on  the 
cro&s  as  the  Dutclunen  do  in  .Tap.in,  to 
save  your  life,"  and  with  the  asj»ertion 
of  this  undeniable  fact,  he  hurried  for- 
wardf  nor  drew  a  rsin  till  they  reached 
IkeviUage,  MdtUe  inwhieh  behMl 


They  found  three  or  four  of  the  in* 
Mor  Wllowera  of  the  eonrt  In  potsei* 

sion  of  the  publio-house  ;  but  Uiough 
two  of  them  were  known  to  the  politio 
captain,  thej  were  not  personages 
whom  he  ehoie  to  trust ;  and,  convi^* 
ing  Mr.  Dry  to  an  upper  rooo^  fed 
bestowed  a  small  piece  of  silver  upon 
one  of  the  boys  of  the  place  to  rufi  up 
to  Beverlejf,  and  bring  down  one  cor«* 
poral  Curtis  from  his  troop.  In  tiie 
meanwhile,  he  informed  Mr*  Dry  that 
it  would  be  as  well  if  he  would  give  up, 
into  his  secure  keeping,  to  be  duly  ac- 
eounted  Ibr  it  an  fefter  period,  m  Ml 
worldly  goods  and  chattels,  hselfld* 
ing  his  tawny-sheathed  steel-mounted 
sword  I  and  though  that  worshipful 
person  suhmltted  wHh  but  an  ill  grace 
to  the  hnr  of  neoessHj,  the  pnilesi 
captain  employed  very  searching  mea- 
sures to  ascertain  that  he  retained  no- 
thing, either  on  his  person  or  in  his 
saddle-bags,  bat  a  deoent  ehinge  of 
apparel.  When  this  was  done,  aS 
corporal  Curtis  had  not  yet  appeared. 
Captain  Barecolt  called  fur  a  pottle  of 
ffood  wine,  the  cost  of  wMon  he  dhk 
oursed  from  Mr.  Dry's  stores,  noting 
it  carefully  down  in  a  small  dirty  me- 
morandum-book, as  he  sogely  remarked 
that  Jie  would  hare  to  recKon  with  that 
pntleiiuui  when  they  parted.  The 
last  cup  was  in  the  pottle-pot,  and  the 
gallant  officer  was  seriously  thinking  of 
calling  for  more,  when  a  tall  athletic 
mata  was  ushered  iii^  having  some 
semblance  to  Barecolt  himself^  into 
whose  hands  the  captain  consigned 
Mr.  Dry,  with  a  positive  and  loud  in- 
jonetion  not  to  lose  sight  of  kin  erea 
for  a  moment,  and  to  shoot  hfab 
through  the  head  il  be  attainted  t» 
escape. 

Corporal  (/Urtia  promised  to  obey, 
sa^Ug  drily,  with* nod  at  their  com- 
panion, that  he  ^-emenibered  the  march 
from  Bishop'ii  Merton  ;  and  Barecolt, 
leaving  him  m  such  good  hands,mounted 
his  hme,  and  tode  off  to  Berirhy, 
He  was  kept  there  for  many  ail  hour 
before  he  could  obtain  a  private 
aadienoe  of  Lord.  Walton ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  period  he  wis  tfhiaMaA 
with  the  young  nobleman  far  II  Isag 
time,  and  vvlien  their  conference  wis 
at  an  end  they  walked  away  together 
to  the  quarters  of  Major  Randal, 
where  another  long  pt-ivate  conversa- 
tion took  place.        hat  passed  might 

be  difficoii  as  w«il  us  t#dio<M  lo  teUj 
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bat  in  tlw  fnd»  towards  fire  o'olodc  of 
the  afternoon,  Captain  Rarecolt  re- 
/turned  to  tho  village,  where  he  had 
left  his  captive^  accoropaoied  bv  two 
float  troopon^  adootod  bj  bmuelf 
from  his  own  troop ;  and  ascending  to 
the  chamber  of  Mr.  Dry,  he  announced 
to  him,  in  a  tone  that  admitted  no 
replj,  tluil  1m  nmliiioaiity  and  aooom- 
panj  him  U  onoo  towardi  Bitbop'o 
Merton. 

'*  I  hare  determined,  most  worship- 
ful KT,"  he  siudf  as  soon  as  he  had 
aoni  oorporal  Cnrtb  oat  of  th«  room» 
*'to  see  ^ott  safe  on  jotir  way,  till  we 
are  withm  half  a  day's  march  of  Long- 
•oakon.  You  will  then  have  the  goo<l- 
nm  to  give  an  order  ibr  the  payment 
of  joar  ransom  to  one  of  my  friend^ 
who  will  rejoin  us  when  he  has  re- 
ceiYed  it,  and  thon  I  will  set  jou 
free.** 

«*  How  do  I  know  TOO  will  do  that?" 
demanded  Dry  of  Loogioakto*  in  a 
sullen  tone. 

**  Bt  making  use  of  jour  common 
MBM»lfr.  Dry,"  replied  CapCnin  Bnro* 
colt.  Could  I  not  baqg  jou  now*  if 
I  like  it  ?  Can  I  not  hang  you  now,  if 
it  pleases  me?  Will  I  not  hang  you 
now,  if  yoa  iAwt  lo  doi^  the  iMoour 
of agntlemanaodaaoldior?  Bono 
more  on  that  score;  but  descend, 
mount,  and  ravofab^aa  jou  oeodi 
must.'* 

Thfltoim  M  TCHM^fs  Md  Mr.  Drj 
obejredf  with  vagoo  hofMt  indeed  at 
making  his  escape  bj  Mme  fortunate 
accident  on  the  way.  He  argued  that 
im  tiio  AiCraetod  Hato  of  Hm  ooontrT, 
H  waa  barely  poanble  Ibr  Gaplafai 
Barecolt  to  pass  across  a  gjeat  part 
of  England  without  either  encounter- 
ii^  some  force  of  the  opposite  party, 
or  pausing  in  aomo  town  whira  had 
espoused  the  parliamentary  cause;  and 
he  belicTed  that  in  either  case  his  libe- 
ration  moat  take  place.  But  he  little 
knew  llio  Ibrothought  of  that  great 
atratagetic  mind.  Borooolt  had  tew 
niahed  himself  with  correct  informa- 
tion regarding  the  views  and  fbelings 
of  aU  the  places  be  had  to  pass,  and 
instead  of  taldpg  his  way  by  CoTeotrj 
and  Worcester,  he  led  his  little  troop 
direct  to  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Sbrewabor^,  almost  in  the  same  course 
Hut  tlM  kmg  foUovod  aliordY  after  t 
and  aft  orerr  baiting  place  Mr.  Dry 
foond  bnnself  so  strictly  watched  that 
kb  bopaa  dodinod  from  boor  to  hour. 


He  waa  never  left  alone,  even  for  a 

moment ;  Captain  Barecolt  himself,  or 
one  of  the  three  soldiers  who  accom- 
panied him,  remaining  with  him  night 
and  day.  Tlio  only  eiSnee  tliat  aaaaad 
left  was  in  meeting  with  some  frienda 
as  the  party  approached  Bishop's  Mer- 
ton ;  but  when  Mr.  Dry  remembered 
that  be  was  totally  unarmed,  hb  heart 
•—never  the  moat  nrm  and  daring — felt 
inconceivably  low  at  the  thought  of  a 
struggle  ;  and  the  sanguinary  and  fe« 
rocious  conversation  of  his  captor— the 
Ibt  of  slain  that  hia  arm  bad  sent  to 
their  long  account,  die  bloody  battlea 
he  had  seen,  and  the  dire  deeds  he  had 
done,  made  him  tremble  for  the  result 
of  aiiy  attmpt  to  eaeape. 

At  length  familiar  objects  began  to 
greet  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Dry.  He  saw 
places  and  things  which  he  had  often 
seen  before ;  and  knew  that  he  must 
be  witUn  one  day's  journey  of  Bishop's 
Merton  ;  and  the  very  feeling  revived, 
in  some  degree,  his  fainting  courage. 
« Surely,"  he  thought,"  the peoplebere 
moat  have  retained  their  oevotion  to 
tile  goodoanae."  But,  alas,  as  he  rode 
one  morning  into  a  town  where  he  had 
often  bought  and  sold,  he  belield  a 
party  of  Lord  Hertibfd'a  lieraey  aitting 
jesting  with  tho  girlain  the  market- 
place ;  and  tho  conversation  which  he 
heard  aa  he  went  along  showed  him 
that  times  had  changed,  and  people 
had  changed  with  then. 

On  leading  him  up,  as  had  been  tlM 
inviolable  custom  since  they  set  oat,  to 
a  high  Togm  in  the  inn.  Captain  Uare- 
oolt,  with<a  stern  tone  and  oooolo- 
nanea^  told  corporal  Cvtia  to  eat  a 
soldier  at  the  door,  and  to  suffer  no 
one  to  enter.  Then  wavii^  his  captive 
to  a  seat,  he  took  a  stool  ooponte,  mad 
after  a  aolanut  pauaa^  adoraaaed  him 
thus 

*'  Now,  worshipful  Master  Dry, 
doubtless  you  have  been  puzzlii^  the 
email  wita  that  Ood  hm  given  yon  to 
diacover  how  it  happens  that  an  officer, 
like  myself,  high  in  the  king's  confi* 
denoe,  has  been  induced  to  traverse 
ao  great  an  extent  of  country,  solely 
for  tho  purpose  of  leceltiag  ftom  n 
mechanical  and  trading  person,  like 
yourself,  the  pitiful  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  might  have  been 
traoandttad  hy  voriona  oilier  mconas 
and  it  ia  bnt  fitting  that  yon  should 
know  the  worst,  land  other  persona 
of  high  raah  and  atation  havo  been 
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mado  acqoainted  bow,  on  the  death 
•fa  poor  old  muh  ooa  Samaat  Nail, 
joa  rifled  his  cottage,  ana  possessed 
yourself,  amongst  other  things,  of  sun- 
drr  papers  appertaining  to  a  jroung 
ladr,  who,  for  ioiiia  ymn,  haa  me 
wamr  tbe  name  of  Arrah  Neil,  andfwai 
•nppoeed  to  be  bis  granddaaghter— 
Don't  interrupt  me— HaTii^  nrongbt 
joa  thus  far,  it  is  naecisary  to  tell 
yoo,  that  bwidai  an  order  upon  soma 
wealthy  man  at  Bishop's  Merton  for 
tbe  five  hundred  pounds,  before  inen< 
tioned^  wliicb  I  soaU  send  on  one 
of  nj  troopaWf  it  ia  naoanary  to  your 
saletpr  and  liberation,  that  you  should 
fnmtsb  corporal  Curtis  with  an  exact 
statanent  of  where  the  said  papers 
ara  to  be  fevnd  in  tow  boose  al 
Loogsoakeo,  and  witn  an  order  to 
yoar  people  there  to  aid  and  assist  my 
said  corporal,  in  searching  for  and 
finiting  those  docnmants,  expressly 
stating  tliat  yoo  IwTe  inmiidiate  need 
of  them — Don't  interrupt  me— which 
indeed  is  the  exact  truth  i  for  you 
most  know  tiiat  I  hare  authority,  under 
lha  hand  of  competent  personit  Id  ease 
yen  siMNild  diow  any  reioctance  to 
delirrr  np  property  belonging  to  other 
people,  wnich  yott  baTo  stolen,  to  bang 
yon  upon  the  braocli  of  a  eooTenient 
tree  ia  WillMvy  wood,  as  one  taken 
in  arms,  in  open  rebellion— otherwise 
in  flagrant  delict,  worshipful  Master 
Dry.  While  dinner  is  getting  ready, 
HHRlbre^  you  will  be  g<wd  enoogfa  to 
think  deliberately  orer  tbe  particuUrs, 
and  make  up  your  mind  as  to  whether 
you  will  like  the  state  of  suspense  at 
wWeii  I  hara  Uated,  bettar  than  a 
surrender  of  that  which  is  not  yonrs." 

The  Tarieties  of  hue  which  Mr. 
Dry's  conntenanco  had  assumed  while 
be  listened  to  thia  long  oration  cannot 
be  daacribad  karei  lor  tlM  very  at- 
tempt would  require  us  to  go  through 
almost  erert  shade  that  ever  graced  a 
painter's  pallet.  Captjun  Barecolt  had 
three  tiaiaa  toM  Mm  not  to  Interrupt 
bias  bat  it  was  a  rcry  unneeainry  ean* 
tion,as  that  worthy  gentleman  was  too 
much  confounded  and  thunderstruck 
to  be  able  to  ntter  a  word  |  and  when 
at  leogtll  Ui  eapCor  rose,  and  going  to 
tbe  door,  conversed  with  the  soldier 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  remuned  in  a 
stue  of  impotent  rage,  bitterness,  and 
rhioil  I  "  * 


bad  tbeenrioiis 
cflbct  of  making  him  bite  hii  flndflf 
I|P  VW  a^pB  MlV^gll  Willi  JIM  Ittllla 


Captain  Barecolt  was  bexorable 
however  ;  the  dinner  was  served  ;  and 
Mr.  Dry,  though  he  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  brougnt  to  oat  a  mouthful, 
drank  a  ffood  deoL  The  dinner  was 
over*  and  Certain  Bareoolt  called  for 
writing  materials,  which  were  laid  be- 
fore the  unfortunate  Mr.  Dry.  He 
paused,  and  his  hand  shook ;  but  the 
captain  was  wondarAilly  cairn  and  com- 
posad.  He  eigoyed  the  operation  Tory 
much. 

"  First,  if  TOtt  please,  worshipful 
Master  Dry,"  he  said,  **  the  order  on 
aome  reapoiisible  citizen  of  Bishop's 
Merton  for  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be 
paid  at  sight ;  and  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  eschew  the  word  ruisom, 
potting  in,  that  it  it  for  your  private 
necessities.** 

Mr.  Dry  wrote  as  he  was  directed, 
and  then  Captun  Barecolt,  having  ex- 
amined the  paper,  placed  another  slieet 
before  him,  saying, 

**  Now  for  the  order  to  your  stow- 
ard,  housekeeper,  and  all  others  of 
your  people  at  Longsoakcn,  to  aid  and 
assist  Ifr.  Cwrtb.  eschew  the  word 
corporal,  and  merely  stylo  him  your 
friend — to  search  for  &c.  &c.  &c.'* 

Mr.  Dry  again  paused,  and  Captain 
Bareoolt  addedi— 

ReroendMr*  I  do  not  press  you. 
I  have  orders  not  to  press  you.  If 
you  sign,  well ;  wc  will  go  on  to  a 
certMn  cave  you  know  of  in  Wilbury 
woodt  wbare  I  will  keep  you  company 
till  ray  men  vetnm,  and  as  soon  as  I 
find  that  all  which  is  required  comes 
safe  to  hand,  I  wUl  instantly  set  you 
free  withont  let  or  Inndranoe.  Bat  if 
yon  ffftiaa  to  a^gi^I  am  not  to  press 
you,|  no,  not  in  the  least — I  am  only 
to  hang  you  in  Wilbury  wood,  as  a 
terror  to  all  offenders.  No,  I  do  not 
press  you  in  the  least*  Ur.  Drv.  Act 
as  in  your  judgmant  yoli  abail  think 
expedient." 

Mr.  Dry  took  the  pen  once  more, 
and  with  a  wavering  and  vncertain 
hand  wrote  down  tho  order  very  nearly 
in  the  terms  which  Captain  Barecolt  hod 
dictated.  He  then  stopped  a  moment, 
dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink,  gaxed  in 
the  oOesr'a  foee»  and  than  added  bia 
name. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I"  cried  Captain  Bare- 
colt, takingthe  paper>  with  a  mocking 
lao^b*  Here  ia  a  man  who  prefora 
■ivnig  up  things  that  don*t  belong  to 
fai^  to  Uiag  hmpg  ia  •  aloe  coql 
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wood.  What  an  extraordinary  taste  1" 
Mui  walking  to  the  door,  he  pat  hit 
heed  out,  saying,  *'  Saddle  the  horses.** 

*'  Devil !"  cried  Mr.  Dry  of  Long- 
soaken,  setting  his  teeth  hard  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  a  rapid  but  silent 
moTamentt  he  drew  a  long,  sharp- 
pointed  kniib  off  the  tabl«>  and  haetUy 
pot  it  In  his  pocket. 

**  Come,  Mr.  Dry,"  said  Barecolt, 
turning  round,  we  sliall  soon  part,  if 
jour  people  obey  your  ordon,  and  your 
corre.spondent  pays  the  money.  So  we 
may  as  well  have  another  tankard  to 
drink  to  our  next  merry  meeting.  It 
will  make  but  a  small  item  in  jour  bill. 
Ililln,  there !  Bring  another  tailkard» 
and  mind  it  be  of  the  be?t." 

But  when  the  wine  came,  Mr.  Dry 
refused  to  drink,  saying,  sallenlj,  ho 
had  hadenoiufato  qaench  his  thirst 
for  a  week.  Captain  Barecolt  laughed 
again,  for  the  writhing  of  hb  victim 
was  pleasant  to  Urn ;  and  taUng  up 
the  large  jog  of  wine,  he  replied, 

**  We  have  not  had  you  lonq*  enough 
amongst  us,  Mr.  Dry.  You  should 
really  bear  us  company  a  little  longer, 
to  learn  to  drink  deep.  This  is  the 
way  a  true  soldado  discusses  a  stoup 
of  good  Bordeaux,"  and  setting  the 
brim  to  his  lips,  he  never  took  it  away 
tin  the  tankard  was  emptj. 

"  Plow,  to  horse,  to  horse  V  heeried* 
and  making  Mr.  Dry  po  down  and 
mount  before  him,  he  sprung  Jightly 
upon  horse-back,  seeming  all  the  more 
brisk  and  active  for  his  liquor. 

After  some  little  shaking:  bands 
and  bidding  good-by  between  Captain 
Barecolt  and  his  men,  and  the  troopers 
of  Lord  Hertlbrdf  in  the  streets,  the 
eaptain's  little  pirly  rode  out  of  the 
town,  and  were  soon  in  the  midst  of 
fields  and  lanes  again.  Then  came  a 
wide*  hire  oomtnon,  oztending  for 
three  or  fimr  miles  on  erery  side,  and 
as  they  crossed  it,  appeared  a  large 
old  wood  lying  straight  before  them, 
and  falling  into  deep  waves  of  brown 
foliag^f  wnh  misty  dells  between. 

"  Ay,  there  is  old  Wilbury  wood. 
Master  Dry,"  said  Captain  Barecolt} 
"you  know  it  well,  I  dare  say." 

<'Yov  seem  to  know  it  well  too* 
answered  the  puritan,  eyeing  Mm 
askance. 

"  To  be  sure'!  do,"  replied  the  re- 
nowned captain,  *'  and  while  the  men 
are  mo  upon  their  errand,  I  will  fell 
yott  ov'W*   K#ep  jOttr  otf  loslty  -oeol 


till  then.  Master  Dry,  and  you  shall 
be  satisfied." 

have  no  onrioaity  about  it,* 

growled  tbo  jmritan. 

"  Well  then  vou  shall  hear,  whether 
you  have  curiosity  or  not,"  answered 
the  captain ;  and  on  they  ftMle,  Ibliow* 
ing  a  somewhat  lonely  and  unfrequent* 
ed  path,  into  the  heart  of  the  wood. 
The  old  trees  fell  round  them  in  wild 
groups  and  strange  ftntaatie  lbnnf» 
the  hares  bounded  away  into  tiie  on- 
derwood,  and  the  squirrels,  crossing 
the  path,  ran  gaily  up  the  trees,  while 
a  jay  flew  on  before  and  scolded  them 
from  a  bough  overhead. 

I  think  this  should  be  the  turn- 
ing," said  the  gallant  captain,  at  leiiirf  h. 
"  Does  not  this  lead  to  the  cave.  Mas- 
ter Dry?* 

«<  Seek  it  yooraeir,  if  Jon  waul  it," 
answered  his  companion. 

You  are  discourteous,  knave,^ 
Mid  Barecolt,  giving  him  a  Mow  on 
the  ribs  that  made  the  worthr  gentle- 
man's breath  come  short.  "  Learn'to 
be  civil  to  your  betters  ;"  and  turning 
his  horse  up  the  path,  at  the  mouth  of 
whieh  he  had  stopped,  he  led  his  little 
party  with  unerring  sa<racity  to  a  high 
rocky  promontory  in  the  wood,  in  the 
base  or  which  appeared  a  hollow,  some 
ten  or  twelve  net  deep.  He  thero 
dlimotmted,  and  made  Mr.  Dry  do  the 
same,  and  seeing  him  safely  lodged  in 
the  cave,  he  gave  one  of  the  papers  to 
corporal  COrtis,  saying,  Take  Jakea 
with  you,  and  do  as  I  toM  you,  corpo. 
ral.  Avoid  the  town,  and  be  back 
before  dark ;  for  if  they  do  not  give 
up  the  papers,  I  shall  want  yon  to  help 
to  hang  our  friend  there.** 

f  lis  back  was  turned  to  Master  Dry; 
and  as  he  uttered  these  words  aloud, 
he  winked  upon  tlie  oorporal  signifi- 
eantiy  with  one  imall  eyew 

•*  Tbej  will  obef  mj  orderl"  add 
Dtt. 

"  I  trust  they  will,"  rejoined  Bare- 
colt, solemnly.  "You,  Jones,  take 
this  to  Bishop's  Merton,  and  get  the 
money.  You  may  tell  M.istt  r  \V'ink« 
field,  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  that  Mas- 
ter Dry  wants  it  sadly.    So  he  does, 

Cor  fhan.  Look  alKnit tbetoira»  too^ 
fi>re  you  return,  and  see  wliat  la 
going  on.  I  heard  this  morning  that 
they  are  turning  loyal ;  and  if  so,  I 
may  honour  thett  with  a  vidt  myself 
some  day.'* 
Tba  flMn  rod*  mtft  tad  Oiftahi 
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Barecolt*  after  having  secured  the 
bones  to  two  tttes*  took  his  ^stob 
from  the  saddle*  and  rejoined  his  pri- 
soner in  the  CAve.  There  seating  him- 
self on  the  ground,  with  his  long  legs 
stretched  out  across  the  mouth  of 
tha  eieavation,  be  wared  Mr.  Dry  with 
a  eommanding  air  to  seat  himself  also. 
It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  Captain 
Barecolt  had  been  rendered  somewhat 
more  grand  hi  his  owft  opialoii  hj  tha 
last  stoup  of  wine  which  he  had  tossed 
off,  with  no  more  ceremony  than  if  it 
had  been  a  gill ;  and  his  captive*  feel- 
ing that  it  might  ha  dafi^erotia  to  op- 
pose him  ereo  in  a  trifle,  mstantly  bent 
his  hocks  to  the  ground,  being  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  weary  with  a 
ride  of  more  than  thirty  miles  that 
BHrniiig* 

Captain  Barecoh  first  began  by 
examining  the  priming  of  his  pistols, 
the  mozxles  of  which  every  now  and 
than  sweot  Mr.  Dry's  person  in  a 
manner  tnat  made  him  very  uncoa^ 
fortable  ;  but  when  this  operation  was 
finished,  and  the  pistols  replaced  in 
his  belt,  the  royaUst  officer  tamed  hia 
looks  wpoa  Mr.  Dry  with  a  sort  of 
compassionate  contempt  that  was  ex- 
tremely irritating.  "  Ah,  Master  Dry, 
Master  Dry*"  he  said*  **  both  you  and 
I  know  this  wood  wtrj  weu.  Yon 
often  liSad  to  come  here  when  yon 
were  an  apprentice  boy  with  old  Ni- 
cholas Cobalter ;  and  many  a  pound 
of  sngar  and  salt  have  von  hid  away  in 
tiiat  comer  just  Iwhind  where  you  are 
now  sitting — many  an  ounce  of  pepper 
have  you  laid  in  the  nook  just  over 
your  head,  till  you  could  dispose  of 
^olir  pUfenngs.** 

Mr.  Dry  said  nothing,  but  crazed  at 
C^itain  Barecolt  from  under  nis  bent 
hrow9*  with  a  look  of  hatred  and  fear* 
sodi  si  might  he  supposed  to  pais 
over  his  conntenanca  if  ha  liad  saeii 
the  infernal  spirit. 

**  Ay,"  continued  the  officer  in  a 
somewhat  maudlin  and  sentimental 
toBs^  ^thosa  ware  fdeasant  days,  Mr. 
Dry,  especially  when  you  used  to  take 
a  Walk  m  this  wood  with  buxom  Mrs. 
Cobalta^*  when  her  husband  went  to 
liOBdoa  tmrnt  and  slia  used  to  saj 
if  ever  ha  died  yott  slmuld  be  ber  se- 
cond, because  you  were  tender  of  her 
feeliDg''*,  and  connive<l  at  her  dealing 
with  the  pottle-pot  more  freely  than 
hsr  bosfailtd  Hkcd." 

•Aod  whd  HM  d«fU  M  par 


cried  Mr.  Dry  furiously*  forgetting 
all  his  sanotity  in  tha  fanritating  stata 
of  apprehensbn  and  astonishment  to 

which  he  was  reduced. 

**  Ay,  those  were  merry  times.  Mas- 
ter Di^y"  ooQtlnned  Barecolt,  without 
noticitig  his  intamparate  qocstion,  and 
fixing  one  eye  upon  his  companion's 
face,  while  the  other  rolled  vacantly 
round  the  cave,  as  if  searching  for  me- 
mories or  ideas.  Yes*  Master  Dry* 
no  one  would  have  thought  to  see  yoit 
the  master  of  Longsoaken  in  those 
days.  But  it  all  came  of  the  widow* 
and  yoor  stepping  in  by  her  help  into 
all  that  old  Cobalter  left.  Fair  or 
foul,  Master  Dry,  it  matters  not — yon 
got  it,  and  that  made  a  man  of  you." 

And  who  in  the  fiend's  name  are 
you?"  demanded  the  puritanp  almost 
springing  at  his  throat. 

'«  I  will  tell  you,  Ezekiel  Dry,"  an- 
swered Barecolt,  bending  forward  and 
gazing  sternly  in  his  face— ^  I  will  teU 
you.  I  am  Daniel  Cobalter — ay,  little 
Daniel,  the  old  man's  only  nephew^ 
bis  brother's  son,  whom  yon  cheated* 
with  the  widow*8  aid*  of  his  uncle's  in- 
heritance, and  left  to  go  out  into  the 
world  with  five  crown-pieces  and  » 
stout  heart ;  and  now  that  I  have  you 
here  face  to  face  in  Wil bury- wood* 
what  hare  yon  to  say  why  I  should 
not  blow  your  brains  out,  for  all  that 
you  have  done  to  me  and  mine  ?" 

Mr.  Dry  of  Longsoaken  shrunk 
into  nothing,  while  Barecolt  continued 
to  gaze  upon  him  as  sternly  as  if  1m 
could  have  eaten  him  alive.  A  moment 
after,  however,  the  gallant  captain's 
face  relaxed  its  awful  frown,  and  with 
a  withering  and  eontamptnous  smile 
he  went  on.  "  But  set  your  mind  at 
ease,  worm.  You  are  safe  in  mr 
scorn.  I  have  done  better  for  myseu 
than  if  1  tad  been  tied  down  to  a  roe- 
chaniciil  life.  But  take  warning  hj 
what  has  happened,  and  do  not  let  me 
catch  you  any  more  at  these  same 
tricks,  or  I  will  put  my  boot  heel  upon 

?'our  head,  and  tread  your  hnJns  oat 
ike  a  viper's.  There*  sit  there,  and 
be  silent  till  the  men  come  back ;  for 
if  I  see  you  move,  or  hear  you  speak* 
it  win  ruse  choler  it  me." 

The  gallant  captain  then  rose  and 
stood  for  a  minute  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  then  returned  again  and 
seated  himself*  looking  at  Dry  with  a 
Aneering  smBa.  "  Now  art  thou  ham- 
mering thjf  poof  thhi  brains  to  find 
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how  DanUit  Cobaltcr  has  become  Cap- 
tain Barecolt ;  but  if  thou  twistest 
the  letters  into  proper  form,  thou  wilt 
find  that  1  have  not  taken  one  from 
any  maii'i  name  bat  my  own.  Thftt 
is  no  robbery,  Dry  I" 

*<  Naj»  1  aeel  i  aeeT  said  the puri* 
tan. 

«*  Ayi  dost  thou  so?**  rejoined  Bare- 
colt ;  *'  then  see  and  be  silent ;"  and  he 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  and 
gazed  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  Presently,  Captain  Barocolt's 
head  nodded,  and  Ua  breath  oame 
more  heavily.  Dry  of  Longsoaken 
gazed  at  him  w  ith  his  small  eyes  full 
of  fierce  and  baleful  light ;  but  his 
face  did  not  grow  red  or  hented  with 
the  aogry  passion  that  was  evideiitlj 
working  within  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  as  white  aa  that  of  a 
corpse.  "Huinl"  he  muttered  in 
a  low  Toice  to  himself—'*  min  1'*  and 
at  the  same  time  he  put  his  right 
hand  in  his  pockety  where  he  had  con* 
coaled  the  kuife. 

But  Captain  Barecolt  foddenlj 
raised  his  head.  **  Yoli  moved  T  he 
baid  sternly. 

"  It  was  hut  for  my  case,"  answered 
Dry  in  a  whining  tone  ;  "this  ground 
ii  vor^  hard.'* 

'*  Sit  still !"  rejoined  the  ci^ttaln 
frowning,  and  then  resumed  the  same 
attitude.  In  two  or  three  minutes  he 
brothed  hard  again,  md  then  ha 
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•nored,  for  he  had  drank  maoh  wine 

and  ridden  far.  For  a  few  minutes 
Mr.  Dry  thought  he  was  feigning 
sleep,  and  yet  it  seemed  very  like 
reaU^-^-sonnd*  heavy,  doll. 

It  must  be  speedily,  or  not  at  all,** 
he  thought  to  himself ;  *'  the  other  men 
may  soon  be  back.  Soft — 1  will  trr 
him  ;**  and  rising,  he  aflbeted  to  kwk 
outof  the  month  of  the  caTe.  Qiptain 
Barecolt  slept  on. 

Ezekiel  Dry  trembled  very  much  ; 
but  he  quietW  put  his  hand  once  more 
faito  hit  iHMdtet»  and  drew  forth  the 
knife.  He  grasped  it  tight  |  he  took 
a  step  forward  to  the  sleeping  man's 
side.  Barecolt,  aocustomea  to  watch, 
ttarted,  and^  waa  rising ;  bnt  ere  he 
could  gain  his  feet,  the  blow  descended 
on  his  ri^ht  breast,  and  leaving  the 
knife  behmd.  Dry  darted  out  of  the 
the  cave. 

The  blood  a:ashed  forth  in  a  stream  ; 

but  with  a  qmdt  and  firm  bond,  Bare- 
colt drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  cocked 
if,  took  a  step  forward,  levelled,  and 
iired.  Dry  of  Loogaoaken  sprang 
np  4  foot  from  the  grottnd*  and  fell 
heavily  upon  the  forest  grass,  with  his 
blood  and  bruiis  scattered  round. 

««Har  cried  Barecolt,  "ha!  Mas- 
ter  Drjr— but  1  foel  mar? elloaa  faints 
Tery  faint ;  I  will  sit  down  and  re- 
suming his  seat,  he  leaned  hack,  while 
his  face  became  as  pale  as  ashes*  and 
Ae  iiiatol  im  ftwi  hie  hand. 


cu.\rTBa  XLiv.  ! 


The  attempt  ujpon  Hull  had  been 
abandoned ;  ann  mortified  and  des- 
ponding, Charles  I.  had  quitted  Hcver- 
iey,  and  pursued  his  march  through  the 
land.  The  Earl  of  Essex  lay  in  foree 
al  Northampton ;  hut  nu  show  of  energy 
announced  at  this  time  the  successes 
which  the  parliamentary  armies  were 
ultimately  to  obtahi.  The  mightier 
spirits  had  not  yet  risen  from  the 
depth  ;  and  the  ostensible  engines  with 
which  faction  worked  were,  as  usual, 
the  cunning  artifice,  the  welUtold  lie, 
the  exaggerated  grievance,  the  sop- 
pressed  truth,  the  dark  inunuation, 
Dy  which  large  classes — if  not  whole 
nations — mxnr  be  stirred  up  either  for 
good  or  eriL  There  was  activity  in 
alt  the  small  and  petty  arts  of  agita- 
tion— there  was  activity  in  those 
pourses  which  prepare  the  way  for 


greater  thlnn }  but  in  that  which  waa 
to  decide  all,  arms,  tardiness,  if  not 

sloth,  was  alone  apparent. 

It  is  strange,  in  reviewing  all  great 
political  convnlsions,  to  rwnark  how 
petty  are  the  events,  and  how  smaU 
are  really  the  men  by  which  great  suc- 
cess is  obtained,  though  insignificant 
incidents  iwtlt  Into  Importuiee  by 
their  moss,  and  mean  charactera  gain 
a  reflected  suhlimity  from  the  vastncss 
of  the  results  hy  which  their  deeds  are 
followoil.  Even  individual  vices  and 
weaknessee  acqniren  certain  grandeur 
under  the  mi^ifVing  power  of  impor- 
tant  epochs,  and  from  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  turned ;  and  the  hypocrisy  of 
Grmnwcll,  and  the  bombast  of  Napo- 
leon, whidi  would  lunre  excited  Uttle 

but  ronfpmpt  in  less  prominent  pcr- 

som,  appear  in  a  d^te  suUimet  by 
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being  displayed  on  a  wider  stage,  and 
employed  as  moans  to  a  mightier  end. 
We  are  too  apt  to  judgo  of  efforts  by 
nialti^  mi  of  people  by  tiidr  waoom, 
noticing  but  little  in  the  appreciation 
of  men's  characters,  one  of  the  chief 
elementa  which  distinguish  the  great 
from  the  Bttto—tbeoljoeti  wUdithey 
propoM  to  themselves ;  and*  in  our 
judgment  of  their  skill,  taking  Into 
small  account  the  difficulties  that  op> 
poeed  and  the  facilitioi  that  favoured 
tho  MeomplislmMiii  of  tiioir  designs  f 
and  it  b  curious  to  remark,  that  the 
revolutions  which  have  carried  great 
usurpers  into  power  have  always  raised 
the  uaMiemu,  and  fcft  tho  pttriotie 
behind,  as  if  human  selfishness  mm% 
the  only  motive  which  can  insure 
that  continuity  of  effort  and  unity 
of  purpose  which  alone  can  ooni* 
naad  tueoen  amongst  the  struggles  of 
diverse  factions,  and  the  dtvelopmant 
of  infinitely  varied  opinions. 

TheEarl  of  Essex  was  a  higher  minded 
man  than  Ciromwdl*  but  bo  had  doabia 
and  hantations  which  Cromwell's  am* 
bition  would  not  entertain  ;  and  there 
can  bo  but  little  doubt  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  strike  the  first  irrerooabla 
blow  against  an  annj  commanded  by 
his  sovereign  in  person.  Doubtless 
be  fancied,  as  many  did,  that  the  small 
force  collected  tardilv  by  a  monarch 
vitfaoot  aoDpliesy  wotud  apeadilj  malt 
aiVETf  and  leavo  Charles,  of  sheer  ne- 
ceinty,  to  accept  any  terms  that  the 
parliament  ohoae  to  daotatt ;  but  what- 
«tcr  waa  tha  mam,  tha  Ung  waa 
Mnnitted»  mumposed,  to  maroh  to 
Shrewsbury,  whilo  the  parliamentary 
forces  lay  inaetivo  at  Northampton. 
The  reception  given  to  the  monarch 
in  tfaa  town  vaa  aodi  aa  to  aneouvga 
lu^  hopes  In  an  t  and  as  Wales  was 
rising  in  his  favour,  it  was  jud^^ed  ex- 
pedient that  Charles  should  vuit  the 
prindiialitT  in  oerson,  while  the  army 
recrottad  itaalf  on  the  banka  of  the 
Severn,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  a  nipplv  of  arms  and  money. 
Provisions,  indeed*  were  abundant } 
Oa  royalisi  troopa  iraM  regnlarlj 
paid ;  greater  order  and  more  perfect 
discipline  were  maintained  than  had 
ever  before  been  observed  in  the  army, 
and  a  stnta  of  oahn  and  cheerftd  anioy- 
mentreignedinthegoodoldtowiiywhieh 
is  but  too  seldom  known  in  civil  war. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when, 
ma  ereiujy,  a  little  before  sunieW  jost 


after  the  king  had  loft  Shrewsbury 
for  Wales,  two  ptTsons,  a  gentleman 
and  lady,  wandered  along  through  the 
lleMa  on  the  banka  of  the  river,  Ml 
once  more  of  happy  dreams,  and  hopes 
of  bright  hours  to  come.  Lord  Be- 
verley gazed  down  into  his  fair  com- 
iMUiion*8  eyes,  as  she  lifted  her  sunny 
look  towards  his  fine  expressive  face, 
and  he  saw  in  those  two  wells  of  light 
tlie  deep  pure  love  of  which  he  had  so 
often  dreamed — while  Annie  Walton, 
in  the  countenance  of  him  who  *ro* 
garded  her  with  such  fond  thoughtful- 
ness,  read  the  intense  and  passionate 
tenderness  winch  only  can  satisfy  the 
heart*  and  teadi  the  spirit  of  woman 
to  rqiosa  with  ealm  security  on  the 
love  of  her  future  husband.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  tale  either  to  ]iaint  the 
ftelings  which  were  in  the  bosom  of 
eaoh  at  that  moment,  or  to  tell  the 
words  of  dear  affection  that  they 
spoke;  the  thrill  of  mutual  attachment; 
the  trembling  flutter  of  her  heart,  as 
she  thought  of  the  near  approaching 
honr ;  the  glad  eagerness  <rf  his,  to 
call  her  his  own,  beyond  the  power  of 
fate ;  the  vbions  of  future  joy,  and 
the  long  ▼istas  of  happy  years  which 
the  warm  imagination  of  each  pre* 
sented  ;  not  the  less  bright  and  spark- 
ling, because,  on  her  side,  as  on  his, 
though  from  different  causes,  vague 
efeods  and  indistinet  diadowa  hung 
over  parts  of  the  scene  which  fimcj 
painted.  Come  what  mi^ht,  they  were 
m  a  few  days  to  be  nnited  |  and  that 
'Was  ewmrii  ftfr  the  boor* 

They  had  been  talUag  long  over 
their  plans  and  prospects ;  the  oM 
house  of  Longnar  Hall  was  to  be  their 
abode  for  the  next  three  weeks ;  their 
marriage  was  to  be  as  prirate  and 
quiet  as  even  Annio  Walton's  heart 
could  desire,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  gave  fair  excuse  for  cutting 
off  all  ceremonies,  and  catting  away 
all  formal  delays.  Of  three  weeks 
thev  thought  themselves  secure,  and 
within  that  little  space  was  bounded 
all  the  real  lifetime  of  their  hapea, 
Beyond^wbat  was  beyond?  who 
could  say?  And  yet,  they  dreamed 
of  days  long  af^er,  and  fancy  looked 
over  the  prison  walls  of  the  present, 
and  told  them  of  Air  scenes  and  glow- 
ing landscapsib  which  onlj  her  eyn 
could  descry. 

I  could  have  wished,"  said  Annie 
Walton*  after  a  pause,  •«  that  Charles 
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ooold  have  beea  married  on  the  mud« 
day/' 

TIm aarl amiled.  "Then,  700  Mt 
it  BOWt  beloved  ?"  he  replied. 

**  Nay,  Francis,  who  could  help 
seeing  it  ?"  asked  Mias  Walton. 
^  Amh,  Imvelft  mrni  aoa  and  Imov 
It  I  tad  vet  die  seems  not  so  happy^ 
not  80  cheerful  as  I  should  have 
thought  such  knowledge  would  make 
her-Ifor  I  am  very  waan  that  aha  baa 
lovad  him  long ;  and,  at  one  tima^  I 
feared  for,  and  pitied  her." 

"  And  he  has  loved  her  long,  too, 
Annie,"  replied  the  earl  ;  "  longer 
than  jon  bdiata^  or  tbao  ha  IriiTtIf 
knew.  Tliis  pMsioo  has  been  growini|s> 
like  a  flower  in  the  sprinff  ;  first,  in 
the  bud«  as  pity;  ttian  showing  it# 
flrathuai^  as  daapintotiat  aad  Umms 
naas ;  then  partly  tafamdhig,  like  the 
timid  blushing  blossom,  that  seems  to 
fear  that  even  Uie  ^een  leaves  around 
should  look  into  its  glowing  breast ; 
and  at  katf  oo  the  first  warm  day, 
opening  wide  to  the  bright  sun. 
Charles  Walton,  when  first  I  saw  your 
own  dear  eyes  at  Bishop's  Merton* 
Mt  lota,  or  aomathing  very  like  it, 
tut  Arrah  Neil ;  and  yet  he  would  have 
been  strangely  hurt,  if  any  had  told 
him  that  he  ever  thought  of  the  poor, 
wild,  cottage  girl,  with  ought  but 
mere  compaaHOO." 

"  You,  men,  are  strange  beings," 
replied  Annie  Walton,  with  a  sigh 
and  a  smile  at  the  some  time,  **  and 
yet,  I  am  not  without  my  ftara  for 
that  dear  child.  Uuless  the  proofs  of 
who  she  is,  can  be  found,  ana  clearly 
made  out,  what  will  be  Charlaa'a 
oonduct  7" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  love,"  answered 
Lord  Beverley.  "  Pride  will  yield, 
Annie,  to  the  noblest  and  strongest 
quality  of  your  brother's  heart — the 
aaaaa  of  imnomr.  Ha  haa  displayed 
his  love  for  her  too  openly  to  herself, 
for  Charles  Walton  to  hesitate.  Other 
men  wight  do  so,  and  think  them- 
aalraa  jvntillad  in  saeriAcing  both  har 
paaaap  and  their  own  affection,  to  the 
cold  judgment  of  the  world  ;  but  if  a 
time  should  come,  when  he  has  to  ask 
himself,  how  he  is  to  act  to  Arrah 
Naily  still  poor,  atill  unknown  in  posi- 
tiun,  and  even  in  name — he  will  feel 
himself  plighted  to  her  by  the  wonls 
and  looks  ut  tltese  days,  and  as  1  havB 
aaidt  he  will  not  haaitota." 
HltrwtUmaibaaok'*  rapliad  tl|t 


lady;  "and,  in4eed,  Ii;think  it  wIlU 
for  he  is  generous  and  kind ;  but  yet* 
I  wiah  this  man  would  return  with  tlm 
papers  that  he  undertook  to  brinig. 
Here  several  weeks  have  passed,  and 
no  tidings  have  been  heard  of  him. 
Surely,  ui^  aad  hypocrite,  D17,  oan- 
HOt  have  bribed  him." 

"  Oh,  nol"  exclaimed  the  earl,  with 
a  Uugh.  **  AU  men  have  their  own 
notions  of  hmioor,  dearest ;  and  thoimh 
be  is  loose  and  dissolntey  a  babUbr 
and  a  bragvadocio,  yet  his  courage 
and  his  fidelity  are  beyond  doubt.  He 
is  either  dead,  or  he  will  come  back — 1 
bn|»  what  ia  that  lying  m  the  nan?" 

*'  Good  heaven  I  it  is  a  dead  maq/* 
cried  Annie  Walton,  turning  pale. 

**  Nay,  some  one  asleep,  rather,*' 
aaU  hor  lotar,  « ha  U  not  like  the 
dead.  See,  his  arm  ia  folded  to  pillow 
his  head.  Wait  here  a  momentp  Anpiak 
and  I  will  go  and  see." 

Lord  Beverley  advanced  to  the  spot 
where  the  penon  they  had  bean  qieak* 
ing  of  was  stretched  in  the  lon^  grsMb 
and  gazed  upon  him  for  an  instant, 
without  speaking.  Then,  takina;  him 
by  the  arm»  he  ahook  him  gently,  to 
rooaa  bim»  and  with  i^alart»  tnealaepar 
aat  up,  and  gazed  around. 

«  Good,  gracious  me  1"  he  cried,  as 
6rst  he  woke,  « where  am  I?  Ah, 
m^  lord,  the  earl,  is  that  vou?  Watlt 
this  is  a  lucky  chance,  indeed  I*' 

"  Why,  how  came  you  sleeping  here. 
Master  ralKate?"  inquired  the  earl; 
and  how  dad  yon  get  out  of  Hulir 
^  **  I  came  h«re  on  the  carriage  pro- 
vided by  nature,  my  good  lord,"  an- 
swered the  painter,  <«aud  I  was  sleep- 
ing becanae  I  eould  not  keep  my  eyes 
open.  To  get  out  of  Hull  was  no 
difficulty,  but  to  get  out  of  Worcester 
was  hard  work  indeed  ;"  and  he  went 
on  to  relate  how  he  had  travelled  from 
Hull,  on  foot*  to  Woroealer.— and 
there  having  ventured  upon  some  loyal 
speeches,  over  a  cup  of  ale,  had  found 
himself  speedilr  under  charge  of  a 
l^uard,  from  whom  he  eiGM>ed,  after 
innumerable  obstacles,  (woich  n(i<l 
not  be  detailed  to  the  reader,)  and 
had  walked  from  that  city  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  forty- seven  miles, 
between  the  preceding  midnight,  and 
one  (/flock  of  that  day,  when,  utterly 
exhausted,  he  hod  lain  down  to  v^*i» 

and  lailen  aalaep. 
«« Thia  ia  M  old  IViflnd  of  ak^ 
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dear  Annie,"  said  the  earl,  tmufag  to 
Ifin  WaltoOy  who  hsd  oooio  slowly 

Wft  when  she  saw  that  the  poor  painter 
was  not  dead,  "and  as  he  showed  good 
discretion  in  my  case,  at  a  very  eritical 
■KHnent,  wo  mnit  do  what  we  oaa  Ibr 
Vb.  So,  Ifastar  Falgate,"  he  oon* 
tinned,  **  the  good  folks  of  Worcester 
seem  very  rebelliously  inclined,  to 
treat  yott  so  harshly  for  a  few  loyal 

**  Good  faith,  my  noble  lord,"  the 
men  of  Worcester  had  little  to  do  with 
it»"  replied  Falgate.  "It  was  Lord 
Eiaes*8  aoldlers  that  ware  lo  bailM^ 
roos  to  poor  me.  HaTt  yoa  not  heard 
that  he  took  up  hia  qnartort  at  Wor- 
cester yesterday  ?" 

«  No,  indeed  1*  said  the  earl«  with 
neload  coming  over  his  comieDancef 
at  the  thought  of  fresh  dangers  and 
delays.  *'  No,  indeed  ;  but  come  with 
us  into  the  city,  FalgiUe.  Your  intel- 
llgeoee  mi^  bo  tilaaUe;  aadaafcr 
joonelf,  I  most  do  what  I  can  to 
pUce  yoA  in  some  good  faginent  of 
foot." 

"  V<h  no*  my  lord,"  answered  tiio 
paintar*  ^  I  ham  done  with  soldier* 
mg  ;  I  was  never  made  for  it.  I  do 
not  like  to  paint  men*s  faces  with 
blood,  or  see  it  done.  All  that  yon 
ean  do  Cbt  no  la  to  bring  ne  to  »eak 
of  a  noble  gentleman,  named  Lord 
Walton,  if  such  a  thing  is  ever  to 
tiike  place  ;  for  i  have  hunted  him  to 
Beterley,  to  Yorliy  to  NottfaighM% 
and  then  MKag  tiie  roundheads  in 
the  way,  in  an  unlucky  day  took  Wor- 
asster  on  my  road  hither.  So,  1  do 
tUak  I  abalt  nerar  ii»  him." 

"  Nothing  can  bo  more  easy,  my 
good  frictid,"  answered  the  earl, 
**  Lord  Walton  is  here,  and  this  lady 
is  bis  siater.  So,  come  with  us,  and 
yoe  will  aao  him  In  a  few  ndnotaa." 

The  poor  painter,  who  was  not 
without  his  share  of  txiste,  was  de- 
^hted  at  bis  meeting  with  Miss  Wal- 
tam,  whoee  baanHAu  ftoe  and  ftrm 
were  ready  pasqiorts  to  hh  reapeet 
aad  admiration:  nor  did  hor  words 
and  manner  produce  less  efiect ;  for, 
tethe  heart  of  Amde»  the  least  sarvioe 
rendered  to  him  she  lored»  made  the 
Acer  interesting  in  her  eyes  ;  and  with 
gentle  tones  and  kindly  looks,  she  told 
puur  Diggory  Falgate  that  she  had 
heard  of  bin^  and  of  his  discretion, 
hma  Lord  Beverley,  and  thanked  him 

dN|^  Aw  tU  oantion  ha  had  •ho,wn« 


Had  Diggory  Falgate  been  Captain 
Bareeolt,  she  would  Inalantly  have  had 

a  full  account  of  all  that  had  beatt 
done  to  save  the  earl,  by  informing 
Sir  John  Uotham  of  his  situation,  to* 
gethar  wiUi  varions  additions  and  im- 
profenentsb  which  would  have  left  all 
the  honour  of  his  deliverance  with 
the  worthy  narrator.  But  Falgate, 
to  whom  the  presence  of  beauty  had 
aooMthlng  almost  awfbl  in  lt»  dfil  not 
even  take  to  himself  the  credit  thaA 
was  rightly  his  due,  but  walked  on 
nearly  in  silence  beside  the  earl  and 
his  nlr  oonponioB,  till  anlaring  the 
town  of  Shrewsbury,  thiej  reaehM  the 
house  where  Lady  Margaret  Langley 
and  her  yoang  relations  had  taken  up 
tfieir  ahmp  near  the  Wellington  gate 
of  the  city. 

"  Is  Lord  Walton  within?"  the  earl 
demanded,  addressing  one  of  the  ser- 
vants in  the  old  porch ;  and  the  answer 
waa»  '*  Yes,  my  lord.  He  late  the  anall 
room  on  the  left  with  mv  lady,*'  and 
leading  Annie  on,  with  Falgfate  follow- 
ing close  behind.  Lord  Beverley  entered 
t|ie  ehamber,  saying,  **  Hereia»gDod 
friend  of  mine,  Charles,  who  bringa 
you  tidings  firom  HulL" 

Lord  Walton  rose  from  a  seat 
between  that  of  Lady  Margaret  and 
feir  Arrah  Neil,  gaaing  upon  the 
painter  through  the  dim  evening  light, 
which  found  its  way  in  at  the  tall 
lattice  window,  without  the  slightest 
reeoUeetion  of  hia  Ihee^  aa.  Indeed,  he 
had  never  before  seen  him.  But,  the 
moment  that  Falgate  beheld  Arrah 
Neil,  he  advanced  a  step  or  two  to* 
wards  her,  then  stopped  and  heritated, 
for  her  diress  was  much  altered,  and 
then  went  on  again,  but  with  n  timid 
and  doubtful  air. 

Arrah,  however,  welcomed  him 
with  a  kindly  smile,  hoUBng  out  her 
hand  to  him,  and  saying,  *'  An,  Master 
Falgate,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  safe. 
This  is  the  person  whom  I  meotionedf 
Charles,  who  aided  my  aaeape  from 
Hull.'* 

"He  deserves  all  our  thanks,  dear 
Arrah,"  replied  Charles  Walton,  "and 
erery  Mooropenae  thai  we  can  giro 

him*— but  did  I  understand  right,  sir, 

that  you  have  business  with  me  ?" 

"  Why,  I  had,  my  noble  lord,"  an- 
swered Falgate,  in  a  somewhat  falter- 
ing tone  ;  "  but — but,  as  I  have  found 
this  young  lady,  I  think  it  is  to  her  I 

•bouid  t^ukt  fat  the  boaioeaa  ia  her 
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own.  I  only  asked  for  your  lordshlp» 
beetnie— because  I  bad  heard  that  you 
were  her  best  friend." 

**  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  he  is,**  exclaimed 
Arrah  Neil  warmly,  "and  whatever 
is  to  be  said,  had  better  be  sud  to 
him — he  can  judge  rightly  of  tiU^gi 
that  I  do  not  understand." 

"  Well,  then,  speak  to  me  here, 
sir,"  said  Lord  Walton*  retiring  to- 
wards the  window.  «<Yo«faadbeltar 
come,  too,  Arrah^for  .wt  n^J  vanft 
you  in  our  council." 

Falgato  followed  to  the  other  side 
of  the        and  Arreh  Nell  roee  and 
joined  them — while  Annie  Walton 
seated  herself  beside  her  aunt,  and 
Lord  Reverley  took  a  place  on  the 
other  side  of  Lady  Margaret's  chair* 
engaging  lier  attention  vf  an  aooount 
of  their  walk.    Nor  was  it  acciden- 
tally he  did  so  ;  for  he  knew  that,  at 
that  moment,  though  the  fine  couote- 
nanoe  of  the  old  dame  was  ealm,  tliere 
were  many  thoughts  and  memories, 
many  doubts  and  hopes,  busy  in  her 
bosom — too  busy,  &r,  for  peace.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  twnMd  his  eyes  erery 
now  and  then  towards  the  window, 
a^unst  which  appeared  the  fine  and 
digniBod  form  of  Lord  W^alton,  with 
the   light  of  evening   shioinR  full 
upon  lui  lordly  brow  and  ohiwlled 
features,  and  the  sweet  profile  of 
Arrah  Neil  with  the  gpraoeful  outline 
of  her  figure  all  in  deep  shade.  The 
punter  sesmed  qwoldng  eagerly,  while 
they  listened — and  from  time  to  time, 
Charles  Walton  bent  his  head,  or  asked 
a  question ;  while  Arrah  Neil,  with 
her  face  inclined  towards  the  ground, 
onoeortwioe  toiaed her hmdiwoMef 
to  her  eyes,  and  seemed  to  wipe  awa/ 
a  tear.    At  length,  the  pxdnter  drew 
forth  from  his  pocket  a  small  packet* 
(which  he  plaoedin  Lord  Waltonli 
hands)  and  a  slip  of  peper  whioh'  ho 
held,  while  the  young  nobleman  exa- 
mined eagerly  the  contents  of  the 
packet.    They  seemed  various  ;  some 
of  them  being  letters,  and  scraps  of 
parchment,  some  small  trinkets.  Whm 
he  bad  grazed  upon  them  all,  one  after 
the  otlior,  Charles  Walton  gave  them 
to  Arrah  NeO^ftri^  hovovwi,  dmr* 
Xng  her  arm  through  his  own,  M  if  to 
support  her.    Then,  taking  the  paper 
from  Falgate's  hand,  he  read  what  was 
written  on  it  attentirely ;  and  then* 
turning  once  more  to  his  fair  compft* 

aiom  EohiModherlciidtrljrs  tddi^g* 


few  words,  the  last  of  which  sounded 
like  <*iny  deer  oooelo.'' 

Lady  Margaret  Langley  caughtthen* 
and  started  up,  but  instantly  resumed 
her  seat;  and  Lord  Walton,  taking 
Arrah*s  hand  in  his,  while  he  sup. 
ported  her  trembli^  steps  with  ms 
arm,  led  her  forward  to  the  old  lady's 
chair.  The  fair  girl  sank  upon  her 
knees,  and  bent  her  head  before  Lady 
Margaret,  whiles  In  o  bw  and  ttrlwin 
voice,  the  young  nobleman  said— 

"  My  dear  aunt,  it  is  as  you  hare 
dreamed.  This  sweet  girl  is  yonr 
diiid'e  ehild." 

Lady  Margaret  said  not  a  word,  but 
cast  her  arms  round  Arrah  Neil,  bent 
her  brow  upon  her  fair  neck,  and  wept 
in  silence  {—.then  raised  her  tearful 
eyes  towards  heaven,  and  aobbed  ahiad* 
The  old  stag-hound,  too,  as  if  be  ooni* 
prehcnded  all,  and  shared  in  all,  ap. 
proached,  and,  with  a  low  whine,  Ucked 
hit  flsliCNii'a  wilherad  hud. 

She  ipeadlly  grew  calm,  howef«r» 
and  lookmgup  to  her  nephew,  without 
tskuy  her  arm  from  Arrah's  neck,  she 

**  But  U  it  all  true, 
all  proved?  baha  tho 

house  ?" 

Nothiitt  bat  a  few  minnte  Ibks  in 
tho  ohafai  of  ovideooaavt  wanting,'' ro- 
plied  Lord  Walton  |  «*and  quite 

enough  is  proved,  my  dear  aunt,  to 
leave  no  douttt  whatever  on  our  minds, 
aa  I  Wffl  show  you,  though  other 
papers,  indeed,  are  wanting  at  present* 
which  might  be  needful  to  establbh  her 
rights  and  l«*gitimacy  in  a  court  of 
law.  Whatever  may  be  its  *t4M:tsioaj 
howovar,  to  ne  dia  nmat  ba  vtm  imt 
own  dear  cousii^  Arabella  TyMa." 

*^  Ah,  no,  no  I"  cried  the  poor  girl, 
starting  op,  and  elasping  her  hsnds  . 
«  Stai  Arrah  NaO  to  you,  Charka-. 
to  all  of  vou,  still  Arrah  Neil  I" 

Lord  Walton  gaaed  on  her  with  a 
look  of  earnest  tenderness,  and  a  faint 
smile  crossed  his  fioe  lip.  Perhaps  1m 
thooffbt  that  whatever  waa  haranaw 
for  the  time,  she  would  soon  be  Ara* 
bolla  Walton  |  but  he  would  not  agi- 
tate her  more  at  that  mooieot,  and  was 
abonl  to  wroeeed  with  tha  aeoaont  ba 
iderinflr  t 


rendering  to  Lady  MargaraV 
when  Lord  Beverley  advanced,  and  ex- 
tended his  arms  to  Arrah  Neil.  She 
gased  upon  him  in  surprise;  but  ha 
ptanad  her  to  his  bosom  wanalj^an- 
gw^stadUiitdhtrhmrti 
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,**Fetir  not,  dear  child,  fear  not! 
The  same  blood  flows  in  vour  veins 
■aid  asine.  I  am  not  deoaifed,  Ladr 
Margaret — her  father  was  tny  mothar  a 
brother.    Is  it  not  so  ?'* 

**  It  is,**  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  Ask 
ma  no  qoettions  yet,  my  child.  He  is 
yont  oovnn ;  and  he  and  hk  baifo  fttw 
given  roe  and  mine.  I  trust  that  God 
has  forgiven  us,  and  you  may  have  to 
do  so  too,  when  you  bear  all.  Say,  will 
yon  doit,  Arrah?* 

The  fdr  girl  fell  upon  her  neck  and 
kissed  her ;  and  Annie  Walton  then 
claimed  her  share  of  tenderness,  though 
to  her  the  tale  had  been  develocMBd 
aero  gradnall;f » md  wat  not  he^t> 
ened  by  surprise. 

It  was  a  strange  and  touching  scene, 
however,  even  to  one  who  witnessed 
itliho  die  poor  painter,  without  any 
personal  interest  in  the  recovery  of  tfeie 
lest  Iamb  ;  and  Falgate's  eyes  were  as 
fall  of  tears  as  those  of  the  rest,  when 
he  was  called  forward  by  Lord  Wal- 
ton, to  give  an  exact  account  of  how 
he  had  found  the  packet  which  he  had 
brought  that  day.  His  talc  was  some- 
what confused,  and  the  particulars 
need  not  be  related  here^  as  the  reader 
b  already  acquainted  with  them ;  bnt 
when  he  spoke  of  the  account  given  by 
the  good  hostess  of  the  inn,  and  pointed 
out  the  ftcts  she  had  written  down ; 
when  he  detailed  his  visit  to  the  vault, 
and  the  opening  of  the  coffin,  Lady 
Margaret  Laoglej  sobbed  aloud«  ex- 
claiming— 

»Uj  ehlld!  oh,  my  ddldl— Ah» 
dld*3t  Uiou  die  so  near  roe,  and  no  mo- 
ther's hand  to  close  thine  eyes?** 

When  she  had  somewhat  recovered, 
hewerer,  ahe  took  the  lohent  and  the 
pepera  which  had  heen  fonnd  in  the 
coffin,  and  gazed  upon  them,  one 
hfler  the  other,  with  roany  a  sad  com- 
ment. There  were  two  rings  she  re- 
coDeefed  wdL  One  she  had  given 
herself  and  a  small  gold  circlet  for  the 
brow.   It  was  on  her  child's  sixteenth 


birth-day,  she  said,  the  last  she  ever 
spent  within  her  father's  halls.  Then 
she  read  the  oertiAeate  of  marriage* 
and  a  short  statement  of  events,  in  a 
hand  that  she  knew  too  well,  wiping  the 
bitter  drops  from  her  eyes  tnat  she 
might  the  words;  and  then  she 
kissed  the  name  written  below,  and 
drawing  Arrah  to  her  heart,  embraced 
her  long.  At  lepgth  she  looked  round 
and  asked— > 

What  la  there  wanlii^,  Charles? 
AH  doubt  is  done  away.** 

"  To  us  it  is,  my  dear  aunt,**  an* 
swered  Lord  Walton  ;  "  but  the  law 
will  require  proof  that  this  dear  girl, 
80  long  called  Arrah  Ndl*  is  the  same 
as  the  child  whom  old  Sergeant  Neil 
brought  from  Hull  to  Bishop's  Mer- 
ton  many  years  ago.  Those  proofs,  I 
hopct  inn  be  soon  ihnnd.  indeed*  I 
expected  that  thej  woold  hate  heen 
brought  hither  ere  now.  Some  strange 
delay  has  taken  place,  but  doubtless 
some  mere  accident  has  caused  it ;  and* 
at  all  events,  we  are  satisfied." 

Miss  Walton  whispered  something 
to  her  brother  as  he  ended«  to  wUcS 
he  replied  quickly— 

M  Yon  are  right,  Amde^  Iwilldoit. 
Stay  with  my  aunt,  and  cheer  her  till 
wo  return.  There  is  a  tale  to  be  told 
to  this  dear  girl,"  he  said,  speaking  to 
Lady  llargaret,  "which  is  too  sad 
for  yon  to  tell.  Let  me  do  it,  my 
dear  aunt — I  know  all  the  facts." 

**  Ay,  but  not  the  feelings,  Charles," 
replied  the  old  lady ;  **  yet  do  so  if 
ycm  win.  1  can  teU  this  rest  hereafterp 
when  I  am  calmer — for  this  will  pasa 
away.  1  never  thought  to  have  wed 
tears  again.  I  fancied  the  fountains 
were  £ied  up.  TeU  her.  Charles^ 
teU  her ;  but  not  here." 

**  No  ;  I  will  speak  with  her  in  the 
dining-hall,"  replied  Lord  Walton. 
**  Come,  dear  Arrah.  It  is  better  to 
perform  a  painful  task  at  onoe;**  and» 
taking  her  hand*  he  led  her  from  the 
room* 
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It  was  a  large  old  hall,  lined  with 
black  oak.  The  sun  was  setting,  but 
setting  in  splendour ;  and  the  rich 
re^li^^t  poored  in  through  the  win- 
dows, casting  a  faint  glow  upon  the 
old  carved  wreaths  and  gUstening 
P^nftfr 
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"Perhaps,"  said  Lord  Walton,  as 
they  entered,  and  he  closed  the  door, 
•*  perhaps  I  had  better  order  them  to 
bring  lights,  dear  Arrah  ;  for  the  sun 
will  he  down  ere  my  tale  is  told.** 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Arrah  Neil* 

"  there  wiU  he  light  enough  for  so  sad 
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a  atory  as  this  must  be  ;  and  we  can 
ail  in  this  window  where  we  can  seo 
the  laat  look  of  day.*' 

Her  cousin  led  her  to  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  window  -  seats,  where 
many  of  us  have  £at  in  our  own  youtb» 
and  took  hit  plaoo  beside  his  fairoom- 
panion,  gazing  with  her  for  a  moment 
out  upon  the  evening  skv.  At  length, 
irith  a  start,  as  if  he  had  forgotton  fur 
a  time  the  osose  of  their  combg*  he 
laid— 

<*  But  to  my  tale,  Arrah.  Many 
years  ago,  ray  poor  aunt  fancied  her- 
self tbB  happiest  of  women.  Far  from 
courts  and  erowds,  in  the  midst  of 
wild  scenes  that  suited  her  turn  of 
mind,  and  with  a  husband  who  loved 
her  deeply,  and  a  daughter^wboni  they 
both  adored.  Sir  Riohard  Langley 
was  a  soldier*  however*  of  much  re- 
nown ;  and  in  the  wars  of  Ireland  he 
carried  Lady  Margaret  and  their  child 
to  Dublin.  They  tnere  became  first  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  Irish  noblenum 
nearly  related  to  that  great  man — 
for  I  must  call  him  so,  though  he  was 
a  rebel — the  celebrated  Earl  of  Ty- 
rone. Your  mother  was  then  but  a 
child,  dear  Arrah,  and  this  nobleman 
a  youth  ;  hut  after  the  return  of  Sir 
Kic-liiU'd  and  his  wife  to  Langley- Hull, 
be  came  to  visit  his  elder  sister,  who 
was  then  married  to  the  Eiirl  of  Be- 
verly. Near  neighbourhood  produced 
intimacy  ;  but  the  Irish  noble  and  tho' 
English  knight  differed  on  many  a 
point— in  mere  opinion*  it  is  true*  Imt 
tho  effect  was  such,  thnt  when  the 
young  man  asked  the  haixl  nf  tho  old 
man's  daughter,  it  was  refui^ed  witli 
some  discourtesy.  Lady  Margaret 
berself  would  not  hear  of  such  a  mar- 
riage, though  rank,  and  glation,  and 
fortune  ail  were  his ;  but  she  loved 
not  to  part  with  her  daughter,  imd* 
still  le.ss,  to  part  with  her  fur  a  land 
w  liii  li  she  looked  upon  as  barbarous 
and  full  of  strife.  Your  father,  Arrah, 
was  riush  and  vthcuieut,  impatient  of 
opposition,  and  cutily  moved  to  every 
daring  deed,  though  generous,  and 
kind,  and  fidl  of  honour.  He  had 
ainetl  your  mother's  love,  too,  and  he 
new  it ;  and  when  he  left  Langley- 
Ilall  rejected  in  his  suit,  he  vowed 
that  six  months  sh-iuld  not  j)riss  ore 
she  should  be  his  bride.  Not  six 
weeks  went  by  when, after  goinK  out  to 
walk*  sad  and  lonely*  as  had  become 
bereastont  she  did  not  return.  Searcb 


was  made*  but  she  could  not  bo  foun(|p 
and  no  oertain  information  was  to  bo 
obtuned.  One  man  had  heard  a  das* 
tant  cry — one  had  seen  a  ship  hover- 
ing on  the  coast  hard  by,  and  several 
bad  met  a  troop  of  men — strangers* 
evidently*  fitom  both  thehr  dress  and 
language — wandering  near  Langley* 
Hall.  A  few  weeks  of  terrible  sus- 
pense passed,  and  then  Lady  Margaret 
received  a  letter  in  ber  daughter's 
band,  signed  'Arabella  Tyrone.'  It 
told  of  her  marriage  with  him  she 
loved  ;  and  that  love  was  openly  ac- 
knowledged. There  was*  indeed*  a 
vague  hmt  gnven  that  she  had  not 
gone  willingly,  nor  intentionally  dis- 
obeyed her  parents ;  but  no  details 
were  afforded. 

The  answer  was  written  in  an^er, 
bidding  ber  see  them  and  write  to  them 
no  more;  and  Sir  Uichard,  remember- 
ing tlie  vow  of  bim  who  was  now  his 
son-in-law,  swore  that  be  would  find  a 
time  to  make  lum  beg  for  pardon  on 
hih  knees.  Years  passed  ere  that  bitter 
vow  could  he  cxcrc'isid.  Your  father, 
for  the  sake  of  an  adored  wilV,  bt  ut  bis 
spirit  to  sue  by  letter  for  forgiveness 
and  oblivion  of  the  past  ;  but  that  did 
not  satisfy  the  stern  old  man,  and  at 
length  his  time  came.  Tresh  troubles 
broke  out  in  Ireland.  Sir  Richard 
Langley  received  a  fresh  command ; 
and  against  your  father — then,  alius! 
preparing  to  take  arms  against  the  go- 
vernment— he  chiefly  urged  an  expedi- 
tion. That  country  has  always  had 
divisions  and  feuds  m  its  own  bosom  ; 
and  a  partv  of  the  enemies  f>f  Tvrone 
were  ea.sily  foun»i  to  join  their  t  tVorls 
to  a  small  body  of  regular  troops*  and 
guide  them  through  the  passes  to  your 
father's  castle." 

**  I  remember  it  well,"  .sai<l  Arrali 
Neil,  **  and  the  terrace  looking  to  the 
mountains.** 

"  When  Sir  Richard  found  lh;it  ho 
wlioni  he  sought  was  ahsi-nt  with  lils 
wife  and  child,"  continued  Lord  Wal- 
ton, '*  and  that  there  was  likely  to  be 
the  most  desperate  resistance  without 
fruit,  he  was  inclined  to  pause,  and 
perhaps  might  have  retreated ;  but 
those  with  whom  he  was  now  acdng 
overruKd  his  will.  They  wouhl  n<it 
hear  of  delay  ur  hesitation  with  their 
enemy's  hold  before  them.  He  re- 
monstrated in  vain  ;  the  attack  com- 
menced ;  and  though  he  took  no  part 
therein^  and  likewise  restrained  hi« 
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men,  he  bad  the  grrief  of  seeing  hU 
daughter's  dwelling  taken^  pillaged, 
nd  ouroed  to  the  ground  before  bU 
Mas.  There*  alas  I  perished,  dear 
Arrah,  the  poor  sister  of  my  friend 
vour  coubin ;  and  the  sight  of  ber 
biaokmed  rumabu^  whioh  at  ftrtt  ba 
^ould  hardly  btdiave  varanot yours^ 
though  he  had  before  been  told  you 
were  not  tliere — turned  the  heart  of 
Sir  Richard  Langley  to  mora  cbari- 
table  thoaghta.  I^ie  repented  Utterly  | 
but  the  cup  of  his  cha5ti^ement  wjuj 
not  yet  full.  Your  father,  after  having 
seen  jour  mother  and  yourself  embark 
to  aeek  refuge  in  HoUaod,  vas  taken  : 
kj  a  party  of  tbe  oM  knight's  troops, 
demanded  by  the  government  as  a  state 
prisoner,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort* 
TCOMQlixaBaey  praver,  and  petition,  wai 
tried  and  executed  as  a  traitor.  Par* 
don  nie,  dear  Arrah,  that  I  speak  such 
harsli  words,  and  do  so  without  trying 
to  soften  tbem,  for  I  wish  to  be  as 
brief  ae  may  be." 

Arrah  Neil  wept,  but  made  no  ao^ 
•wer,  and  Lord  Walton  went  on — 

**  Amonest  those  who  most  earuently 
entreated  for  your  father*e  life,  were. 
Sir  Richard  Langley  and  my  aunt, 
Lady  Margaret ;  but  those  were  times, 
Arrah,  when  pampered  sovereignty 
bad  never  known  the  softening  touch 
of  advartity,  and  flatteren  and  knavea 
were  heard,  when  the  honest  and  true 
were  scorned.  Nought  availed  ;  and 
the  old  knight  gave  himself  up  to  bit- 
Ut  renana.  Yovr  poor  mouier  wai 
ioaght  for*  and  every  post  took  a  let- 
ter to  some  one  of  those  lands  which 
it  was  supposed  she  might  have  viaited ; 
bat  no  such  person  vas  fonod }  and  al 
length  a  vague  rumour  reached  Lang* 
ley  Hall  that  she  and  her  child  were 
dead.  Whence  it  came,  what  was  its 
foundation,  no  one  could  discover ; 
bat  as  year  rolled  by  on  year  and  no 
tidings  cam^  tlia  report  was  credited. 
The  oM  man  accused  himself  of  mur- 
dering his  daughter  and  ber  husbaad ; 
iaflkted  on  himself  stfai^  and  snpww 
slitiooe  ponishmants  |  and  though 
poor  Lady  Margaret,  knowing  that  her 
he.art  u  a*  not  bunk-netl  with  the  deeds 
that  had  taken  piace,  bore  her  sad 
bereavement  more  traaqnOly,  yet  she 
could  not  altoffether  exculpate  herself 
from  the  charge  of  harshness,  and  she 
shared  in  all  his  penitence  and  took 
part  ia  all  his  gria^  Thot^  remorse 
•ten  goit  wita  Icang  lif%|§t  MMili  vae 


not  the  case  here.  Sup  Richard  Lang-' 
ley  died  after  four  or  five  years  of  un- 
availing regret»  and  Lady  Margaret 
remained  as  you   have    seen  her, 
changed,  very  much  changed,  from 
what  she  once  was,  but  yet  with  finei 
and  noUe  prind|riae  at  heart.  She 
was  always  of  a  aomewbat  wild  and 
enthusiastic  temper  of  mind,  and  that 
disposition  has  deviated  of  late  into 
great  eccentricity  of  character.  The 
thing  that  she  has  most  loved  and  che«. 
rishcd — if  not   the  only  thing — has 
been  that  faithful  dog,  who  was  saved 
when  yomig  from  the  burning  castle 
of  mnr  poor  fttfaer^  and  who,  on  the: 
night  of  ^our  arrival,  displayed  anek* 
strange  signs  of  recognition." 

'*  Ohg  1  remember  him  well  naw**** 
replied  Arrah  NoSt  ^^thara  wM  n. 
sunn  v  bank  below  the  terrace,  neaa  %i 
small  lake,  and  I  used  to  lie  with  my. 
little  arms  round  his  shagg)'  neck,  and 
laugh  when  he  bit  in  play  at  the  curb 
of  my  baur.   It  seems  bat  yesterdayt  • 
now  that  tbe  dark  mist  has  been  re- 
moved between  me  and  memory.  But 
go  on,  Charles,  I  do  but  stop  you.*'  ; 

Lord  Walton  had  Adlen  mto  a  re- 
verie ;  a  sweet  one  it  was  to  which  ha* 
ha<l  been  led  by  the  picture  that  she 
drew  of  her  fair  self  in  infancy.  Ho 
thoi^ht  he  saw  her  on  the  flowery 
bank  at  sport  with  her  rongh  oom* 
panion,  and  he  might  have  paused  to 
gaze  long  at  that  pleasant  s^ght  had. 
not  her  words  roused  him. 

have  no  mdca  to  tell*  dear  A»> 
rah,"  he  replied  ;  "  the  rest  of  your 
fate  and  history  you  know  better  than 
1  do ;  but  yet  tb«re  is  one  point  .  '* 

Ha  stopped  and  gaaad  upon  bar,  aa 
ftr  as  the  fading  light  WOtdd  let  him  do 
so,  and  his^heart  beat  more  than  he  had 
thought  any  thing  on  earth  could  have  : 
made  it  do.  Arrah  Neil  raised  her 
eyes  with  a  look  of  inqmry  to  hie  ftaa) : 
but  the  inquiry  was  instantly  answered 
by  what  she  saw  there,  and  with  a 
cheek  of  crimson  she  withdrew  her 
gbmoe  aa  soon  as  H  was  givea» 

"Arrah,"  said  Lord  Walton, in  a 
low  and  agitated  tone,  **  I  have  loved 
you  long — longer,  I  find  now,  than  I 
myself  have  known.  Ay,  Arrab,  I 
have  loved  you  from  childhood  i  and  • 
lately  I  have  thought — have  hoped — 
have  dreamadf  perhaps  ■  that  yon  loved 
me." 

Arrdb  Nail  was  eilani  for  a  moment 
.HQBtoain«mHit|lnit^didiiQthipv  i 


like  anj  one  else;  and  once  more 
mising  her  eyes  to  his  Ihee,  she  laid 
her  soft  hand  on  his  and  asked,  *' Who 
have  I  ever  loved  hut  you  ?"  and  then 
the  tears  rolled  over  the  long  lashes, 
and  diamonded  her  cheek. 

Charles  WahoB  had  felt  in  those 
few  brief  moments  as  he  had  never 
felt  before — as  ho  had  never  imagined 
that  be  could  feel.  He,  the  calm,  the 
fas,  tfie  strong-mindedt  had  fUt  tniiid 
as  a  clild  before  the  cottage-girl,  the 
object  of  his  long  bounty,  the  partaker 
of  his  boose's  cluu>ity ;  and  he  knew 
iirom  that  strange  sensation  how  po wer- 
Ital  was  the  love  within  him  ;  while 
she,  tboagh  agitated,  though  moved, 
gained  from  the  ver^  pure  ungleness  of 
the  one  strong  pauion  which  bad  dwelt 
fai  her  breast  for  years,  that  strength 
to  avow  it  which  he  sesnwd  seared/ 
able  to  command. 

But  that  avowal  once  made  on  her 
part— though  he  knew  ft,  thoagh  he 
oonld  not  doubt  it  before — restored 
him  at  once  to  himself  again;  and 
casting  his  arms  round  her«  be  oalied 
her  bis  own  dear  bride. 

A  fow  mfaxntee  passed  in  sweet  emo* 
tions — in  worda  so  broken  and  con- 
fused that  they  would  seem  nonsense 
if  here  written — in  signs  and  tokens 
of  the  hsort  wUeh  farm  a  saered  hui* 
ffuage  that  ought  not  to  be  transcribed. 
%ut  then  Charles  Walton  spoke  of  his 
sister's  near  approaching  marriage,  and 
urged  that  she  whom  b»  loved  would 
pot  the  seal  that  day  open  thsir  ftte 
also. 

Arrab  turned  pale  and  shook  her 
head ;  and  when  her  lover,  with  sooth- 
hag  wotdsand  Idod  assttraneee,  lepght 
to  Mmore  what  he  bsHeved  to  be  the 
mere  timid  scruples  of  a  young  heart 
to  so  bastja  marriage, she  answered—. 

M  No»  Charies,  nol  It  is  not  that 
I  would  not  so  ill  repay  your  generoos 
kindness.  I  would  not  >o  badly  return 
my  benefactor's  love.  But  1  cannot^ 
DO,  I  cannot— I  ought  not — nay,  I 
dare  not,  unite  my  fate  with  yours,  till 
all  doubt  is  removed  of  who  and  what 
I  am.  Oh,  Charles,  I  love  you  deeply. 
You  know  it— vou  must  have  seen  it  | 
hut  yet,  in  trutn  and  deep  sincerity,  I 
tell  you  tiiat  even  If  you  bad  conde- 
scended to  wed  the  poor,  wild  peasant 

S'rl,  as  YOU  knew  her  long  ago,  Arrab 
eil  bad  too  much  love  for  Charles 
WahoB  to  let  him  so  degrade  bbnsdf* 
Mo|  «e  yow  •qfial  I7  birtl^  hov^vtr 


much  inferior  in  mind  and  every  otbor 
quality,  I  am  yours  when  you  wilL  I 
will  not  say  a  word :  I  wul  not  plead 
even  for  a  day's  delay  ;  but  there  must 
be  no  doubt — it  must  be  all  proved." 

**  My  dearest  Arrab,"  replied  her 
lover,  tenderly,  '*  I  have  no  doubt. 
All  is  clear — all  is  proved  to  me.** 

But  not  to  the  world,  Charles— 
not  to  the  world,"  she  answered. 
«  Yeuhave  yourssif  admitted  it }  and 
you  must  not,  indeed  you  must  not 
urge  me,  if  you  would  not  make  me 
unhappv — unbappv,  either  to  reftise 
aught  that  yon  ask,  or  unhappy  to  do 
that  which  I  think  wrong." 

Still  he  would  have  persuaded,  but 
she  gazed  at  him  reproachfully,  say- 
ii^-.«<Oh,  Charles,  forbear  1'— and 
he  felt  the  heart  beneath  his  arm  beat 
violently. 

"  Well,  then,  Arrab,"  he  said  !n  a 
somewhat  mournful  tone,  **  remember, 
mr  bdoved,  you  hare  promised  that 
whenever  these  papers  oan  he  Iband — 
and  I  trust  that  will  be  soon — or  that 
your  birth  be  bv  any  other  means 
clearly  established — you  will  be  mine 
without  delay." 

•*  The  instant  that  you  ask  me,"  re- 
plied Arrah  Neil ;  and  shortly  after 
Charles  Walton  led  her  back  to  the 
arms  of  Lady  Maigaret  Langley.  Ho 
leil  here  there,  and  hurried  out  to  the 
houses  where  bis  men  were  lodged, 
and,  seeking  out  old  Migor  Randal, 
hade  him  to  send  a  small  party  in 
the  direction  of  Bishop's  Merton,  with 
orders  to  inquire  for  Captain  Bare- 
oolt  at  every  village  on  the  way.  • 

« In  that  part  of  the  country,**  he 
said,  antioinating  the  old  soldisr^a  oh- 
Jeetions,  **  t  find  that  the  parliamsntary 
party  dare  not  show  their  face,  and 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  a  surprise. 
Lord  Hertford's  people  keep  the  round- 
heads down.*' 

**  Oh,  I  have  no  objection,  my  pood 
lord,"  answered  Major  Randal,  drily. 
*'  I  could  as  ill  spare  Barecolt  as  your 
lovdsUp,  thoiijgh  he  has  heen  toonneli 
absent  from  bis  troop  of  late ;  but  if  it 
be  for  his  majesty  s  service,  I  have 
nouffht  to  say.  However,  in  time  of 
neea  he  always  proves  hhnseif  a  good 
soldier,  and  in  time  of  idlenem  ha 
amuses  me,  which  few  things  do  now< 
a- days.  I  can  hardly  make  him  out 
yet,  after  bavine  known  him  ten  years 
or  more;  for  f  never  knew  any  one 
hot  huneslf  who  wa»  a  braggart  and  • 
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brare  man — a  liar  and  an  honest  one. 
How«rer»  I  will  send  out  a  party 
^•■^glitf  aa  jonf  lordiliip  mmbs 
anxions.'* 

The  old  officer  went  forth  to  do  as  he 
proposed;  but  Lord  Walton  did  not 
TCtVB  at  ODoe  to  his  dwellings  as 
wi^tA  be  supposed.  On  the  contnry* 
he  remained  in  Major  Randal's  quar- 
ters, buried  in  deep  thought,  so  in- 
tense,  so  absorbing,  that  sereral  per- 
sons came  and  went  without  his  per- 
ceiving them.  For  months  he  nad 
struggled  against  the  passion  in  his 
bosom.  He  had  straggled  successfully. 
Ml  to  enub  it»  hot  to  reif  rrfn ;  «m» 
Kbt  A  dHBBMd-ttp  torMBi,  it  had  gone 
on  increasing  in  power  behind  tho 
barrier  that  confined  it,  till  now  that 
the  obstadevMraioved,  and  itmsbed 
farth  idth  e>fer  wheliwiiiy  powef •  Then 
was  an  eager,  a  vehement^  an  sdmost 
apprehensive  longing  to  call  her  he 
loved  his  own,  which  can  only  be  felt 
bj  a  ilroiig  spirit  thai  haa  ranted  its 
•VB  hnpalMs.  There  was  a  fear  that 
it  never  would  be — a  vague  impression 
that  some  unforeseen  impediment, 
•one  efaangek  soom  daiyar  nay,  per- 
haps, death  itself,  would  failorpose,  and 
forbid  it ;  and  when  he  roused  himself 
with  a  start,  he  resolved  to  urge  Ar- 
rah,  with  eTerr  argnment,  to  cast 
arida  aUhar  aanvla^»  and  be  Mi  al 
once. 

He  found  her  seated  by  Lady  Mar- 
garet, with  the  old  woman's  hand  in 
mnf,mi  tbtatog^lMNHid'a  haad  npm 


her  knee,  and  there  hod  been  evidently 
agitating  but  tender  words  passing; 
for  Arrah*s  eyes  were  fbll  of  tean» 
though  there  was  a  sweet  smile  upon 
her  hp.  Charles  Walton  was  too  fuU 
of  his  errand  for  any  concealment  ;-^ 
he  told  Lady  Mamral  all»  and  M- 
songht  her  to  join  her  persuasions  to 
his,  which  she  did  joyfully.  But  the 
fair  girl  resisted,  gently,  sweetly,  yet 
firmly— even  though  he  spoke  of  the 
chances  of  his  own  death.  The  thought 
brought  bright  drops  into  her  eyea 
ag-ain  ;  but  still  she  oesought  him  not 
to  ask  her,  and  looked  so  mournfully 
hi  Mi  fim^  whaD  ha  laanad  to  doubl 
her  love,  that  ha  was  oiiaa  aaofe  ftvaed 
to  yield. 

What  was  it  that  made  her  resolute 
against  his  wishes — ay,  against  the  dearw 
eat  feelings  of  her  own  heart  ?  Thera 
was  a  dread,  a  fancy,  that  if  she  became 
Charles  Walton's  wife,  and  the  proofs 
of  her  birth  should  never  be  discovered, 
ha  night  regret  wfaal  ha  had  doo»i«> 
that  he  might  wish  the  words  uospokeUf 
the  bond  of  their  onion  broken.  She 
did  not  do  him  full  justice;  but  the 
Tery  idea  was  agony ;  and  though  dM 
knew  that  whaterer  he  ndighl  M  in 
such  a  case,  he  was  too  generous  to 
let  her  perceive  his  regret,  yet  she 
saw  sufficiently  into  her  own  heart  to 
be  sure  thai  iha  ihoaM  dovbl  and  ter« 
imd  that  no  peace,  no  joy»  woold  ever 
be  hers,  if,  in  her  marriage  to  him, 
there  was  one  cause  which  could  pro- 
dooa  laaMBaUa  ngvat* 
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It  was  a  bright  sunny  m(Mniing»  whan 
walking  forth,  as  if  for  some  mere 
UKMrning's  excursion,  tlio  Earl  of  Be- 
verley, with  Lady  Margaret  Langley 
lanfaw  on  Ma  anB»  and  Lord  Walton 
withbis  sister,  took  their  way  to  the 
old  church  in  Shrewsbury.  Arrah 
NeiU  with  old  Mi^or  Randal,  and  one 
er  two  of  tiba  afrranla  bad  cone  n 
different  way;  for  Annie  Walton^ 
though  the  customs  of  those  days  were 
different,  did  not  wuh,  in  the  midst  of 
dvil  war,  confusion,  and  bloodshed,  to 
cheqoer  anddar  scenes  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  gmy  wedding.  One  by  one 
they  entered  the  church  ;  and  there 
was  no  gaxing  crowd  to  witness.  All 
was  qoiatt  and  even  solenm ;  Inrt  tlw 
li%bl  Milt     tiw  SMiMqg  chamd 


Ibefiur  brida*a  baart,  and  lent  to  hnn- 

? 'nation  an  augury  of  happy  hours, 
he  ceremony  was  soon  over ;  and 
Lord  Walton  gave  his  sister  to  his 
firiendy  nndonbtadly  with  joj  and  ailia* 
faction  ;  but  yet  he  coald  not  refrain 
one  bitter  sigh,  or  forbear  from  turn- 
ing his  eves  sadly  and  reproachfully  to 
Arrab  Neil ;  hot  thai  jjlanoa  was  met 
by  so  tender,  so  imploring  a  look  from 
that  fair  and  speaking  face,  that  he 
easily  read  in  it,  that  to  hold  her  reso- 
lution cost  her  as  much  as  it  cost  him« 
Four  or  five  days  passed  after  swaci 
Annie  Walton  had  become  the  wife  of 
Lord  Beverley,  and  still  no  news  had 
been  received  from  Bishop's  Merton. 
Tbakfawbad  fatnnad  aanialiaMba- 
Ibco  to  Shi<0wabv7i  naajbodiaa  of 
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taen  had  flocked  to  his  standard ;  re- 
ports  IkrowaUe  to  Ut  cmae  had  been 

rife ;  rising  in  his  fiifoor,  on  the  road 
to  London,  h.id  hecn  rnmonred  ;  and 
news  had  l>een  received*  that  under 
the  Tery  walls  of  Worcester,  Prinot 
ft«p«H4  Bmty  horse  liad  dejfoatsd  * 
tni>erior  party  of  tho  enemy.  Every 
one  began  to  8{>eak  of  a  speedy  advance 
towards  the  capital,  and  uU  seemed 
jAnA  of  the  prospect  exoept  Charles 
Walton.  At  kogfth  the  order  for  pre- 
paration was  given,  and  all  was  hustle 
and  activity.  Lord  Walton  proposed 
to  Ms  mnt  to  rtmaiii  with  her  h% 
loved  at  Shrewsbury  |  but  Lady  M afw 
garet  answered — 

"  No,  Charles  ;  I  will  follow  you 
as  near  as  I  can  ;.and  if  I  know  Arrah 
riglitf  she  would  not  stay  behind.  As 
soon  as  you  know  the  direction  of 
your  march  we  will  set  out,  and  per- 
haps may  be  your  barbing^ers  to  pre- 
pare your  quarters  fbr  yoo.  I  rear 
BOty  my  dear  boy.  These  roundheads 
are  not  anthropophagi,  and  wiU  not 
eat  up  women  and  children.** 

The  royal  army  nuurehed  on  tfie  ibl* 
lowing  morning,  the  12th  October; 
but  for  ten  days  Arrah  Neil  only  saw 
her  lover  once,  at  Bridgenorth,  and 
Annie  \V'alton  only  once  her  husband ; 

though  the  hinges  lesife  was  given 
•that  he  should  remain  for  a  fortnight 
more  with  his  hridu  at  Longnar,  even 
love  could  not  keep  him  from  his  duty, 
nd  love  and  duty  both  tnogbt  her  to 
follow  where  he  went. 

No  news  was  heard  of  an  enemy  ; 
the  march  of  the  king's  force  was  un- 
opposed ;  and  the  only  inconvenience 
that  was  experienoed  was  the  frequent 
want  of  ^ood  provisions,  for  the  false 
reports  mdustriously  spread  by  the 
agents  of  the  parliament  induced  tho 
people  of  Ae  country  to  beHeve  that 
the  onvaliers  plundered  wherever  thev 
went.  Day  by  day,  however,  Arrah 
Neil  or  her  fair  cousin  received  letters 
ormsssengers  from  ^e  army,  and  this 
was  consolation  under  any  privation, 
till  at  length,  towards  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, the  small  party  of  ladies,  with 
the  servants  that  attended  them, 
jeaehed  the  viUsge  of  South  New. 
ington,  a  few  miles  from  Banbury, 
and  obtained  lodging  at  a  large  old 
farm-house  in  the  neigbbourhood,  close 
on  the  bMiks  of  the  little  Serfarook. 
They  were  indeed  glad  enon^  to  find 
ebstof>  for  the  w^nlhsr  wie  ooU  end 


stormy  ;  and  the  good  farmer  received 
them  willingly  enough,  and  prayed  the 
king  might  prosper  t  for  tlie  vicinity 
of  a  parliamentary  garrison  in  Ban- 
bucy  had  taught  the  peasantry,  though 
somewhat  late  !n  the  day,  that  gross 
tyranny  ean  be  exercised  in  the  nnme 
of  liberty,  and  bitter  injustice  prac- 
tised by  those  who  have  ever  law  and 
equity  on  their  lips.  It  was  al>out 
three  in  the  nftsnioon  when  thsgr 
reached  tiie  farm>hottss^  and  while 
hasty  preparations  were  being  made 
for  their  accommodation,  which  tho 
extent  of  the  boildh»  rendered  net 
very  difBonH,  Arrah  Neil  stood  at  the 
window,  gazing  out  upon  the  fields, 
the  sky,  and  the  stream.  Heavy  leaden 
clouds  hung  over  head,  and  shut  out 
the  blue  of  heaven  and  the  beems  of 
the  sun ;  a  dull,  prey  shower  was  pour- 
ing down  upon  the  earth,  dimming 
the  bright  colouring  of  the  autumnal 
foliage ;  the  stream  ran  torUd,  witfi 
a  sad  and  solemn  murmur,  and  the 
hoarse  wind  howled  as  it  passed  the 
casement.  Her  thoughts  were  as 
ffloomy  as  the  soene»  and  eemething 
fike  the  dark  shadow  which  used  for- 
merly to  come  over  her,  seemed  to  rest 
upon  her  spirit.  The  old  stag-hound 
stalked  up,  and  put  his  muzzle  in  her 
hand»  but  shenotioed  himnoi  }  the  ser- 
vants came  and  went,  but  she  saw  them 
not;  Lady  Margaret  spoke, but  her  ears 
did  nut  catch  the  sounds.  At  length 
Lidy  Beverley  prononnoed  her  name  $ 
.and  Arrah  Neil  started,  for  tho  tones 
were  like  those  of  Lord  Walton;  and 
she  was  turning  round  to  reply,  when 
her  eye  caught  sight  of  two  cavaliers 
riding  into  the  court.  A  look  of  joy 
instantly  sprend  over  her  foo%  and  she 
exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  Annie,  dear  Annie,  there  is 
Captain  Bereoolt,  and  Charles  will  be 
happy  now  r 

As  soon  as  he  could  spring  from 
his  horse,  and  find  his  way  up  the 
stairs.  Captain  Bereeolt  was  in  the 
room.  He  was  very  pale  and  very 
thin,  and  Annie  \V'alton  tlumght  for  a 
moment  that  hr  nmst  be  the  bearer  of 
evil  tidings,  but  Lis  well-satisfied  smile 
eoon  eet  her  fters  at  rest. 

"What  news  —  what  news*  sir?** 
exclaimed  Lady  Margaret,  who  had 
shared  the  apprehensions  of  her  niece. 

«  None  but  good  oaea,  madam,"  lo- 
plied  the  OMtam.  ««Lord  Walten 
nee  henamd  me  hj  mklRf  om  hli 
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messenger  from  Edgccot,  where  he  b 
novwith  his  majesty.  No  enemjis 
near;  Banbnry  is  about  to  be  besieged, 
and  consequently  cavalry  is  out  of 
fashion.  So  we  shall  have  three  or 
four  dars*  repose ;  for  they  will  doubt- 
less hold  ont  that  time  for  their 
honour,  and»  to  say  truth,  I  shall  not 
be  sorry  even  myself  for  a  little  rest, 
having  becu  let  blood  pretty  sharply 
since  I  stood  Ust  m  this  fiur  presence. 
I  oan  bear  bleedings  metbinks>  as  well 
as  most  men,  beinc:  somewhat  accus- 
tomed to  the  process ;  but  this  Master 
Dry  of  Longsoaken  was  an  unskilAil 
leeehy  and  took  so  much,  that  there 
was  very  little  li  ft,  and  1  was  obliged 
to  lie  in  bed  at  Chippenham  for  ten 
days." 

M  Bnt  yon  are  wet.  Captain  Bare- 
coltf  and  fat^nedy**  said  Lady  Rever- 
lev,  **  will  yon  take  some  refresh* 

m'ent  ?" 

Not  before  I  have  done  my  errand* 

bright  lady,"  replied  the  officer; 
•*  which  U  dimply  to  tell  you  that  my 
Lord  Walton  and  your  nohlo  lord 
will  be  over  here  with  all  speed,  and 
to  gitre  this  packet  to  anotiier  flur 
ladv,  in  whose  cause  I  have  laboured 
and  suflTtTpd  sticrossfidly  and  ap- 
proaching Arrah  Neil,  who  had  been 
listening  with  eager  attention  to  every 
word  that  fell  from  his  li|i?,  he  kissed 
her  handf  and  gave  her  her  lover's 
letter. 

She  took  and  read  it  eagerlyt  while 
ber  heart  beat  fast  and  her  briun  almost 
Cnmed  giddy  with  joy. 

**  My  own  beloved,"  it  ran,  "  Hare- 
colt  joined  me  last  night — delayed  by 
accidents  which  ho  will  tell  you.  Ho 
brings  with  him  all  the  pajjcrs  which 
Were  plundered  from  the  cott.»ge  of 
poor  old  Neil  ;  and  they,  beyond  all 
qnestion,  togi  thor  with  the  others  we 
possess,  cstalili.Hh  your  birth  and  your 
rights.  I  enclose  them  for  your  coni- 
furt.  Show  them  to  Lady  Margaret; 
and,  dearest  Arrah,  remember  the  pro- 
mise that  you  made  to  me.  Wo  halt 
here  for  three  days,  and  I  will  be  with 
you  in  an  hour,  not  to  part  with  you 
agidn  tin  you  are  the  bride  of  bim  who 
loves  yon  more  th.'ui  fife, 

**  CttaaLCs  Waltor." 

Arrah  paused  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  leaned  up<m  the  table.  Her  hand 
thai  held  the  letter  shook,  and  her 


cheek  glowed ;  but  there  was  light  in 
ber  beautiful  eyes,  and  a  smile  upon 
her  sweet  lip.  Then  calmly  gliding 
forward  to  Lady  Marparet,  sin*  pave 
her  the  papers  which  her  lover's  letter 
had  contained,  saying. 

Now  indeed  lam  beyond  all  doubt 
your  child." 

Then  turning  to  her  cousin,  she 
placed  Charles  Walton's  letter  in  her 
nandf  gazing  on  her  fhee  while  she 
read  lt»  with  a  look  calm,  bnt  full  of 
many  thoncrhts  and  feelings.  Lady 
Beverley,  when  she  had  done,  cast  her 
arm  round  her,  whispering. 

My  dear  Arrah>  now  I  think  ho 
has  a  right  to  expect  " 

*'  Every  thing  that  love  and  grati- 
tude can  prompt/'  replied  her  fair 
companion.  "I  vonld  not  thwart 
him  even  in  a  thought,  Annie.  To 
yon,  sir,"  she  continxied,  speakint;  aloud, 
and  addressing  Cantain  Barecult, "  I 
owe  an  infhiite  deDt>  which  I  most 
trust  to  those  who  can  acquit  it  better 
to  acknowledge  fully  and  discharge. 
But  indeed,  Annie,  he  neeils  tendencc 
and  refreshment. — See,  Lady  Margaret 
is  moved  |  will  yon  order  mm  w&t  Is 
needfbl." 

**  Ry  your  permission,  fair  ladies,  I 
will  even  take  care  of  myself,"  an- 
swered the  redotibtable  captain,  **lt  b 
•trade  I  am  accustomed  to,  I  can  assure 
you  :  and  w  herever  bread  and  bacon, 
ale  and  wine,  are  to  be  found*  1  am 
quite  equal  to  find  them  out." 

"  Pray  do,  sir,  pray  do,"  said  Lady 
Beverley,  and  Captain  Barccolt  left 
them  to  themselves.  The  moments 
that  intervened  before  the  arrival  of 
those  who  were  expected,  were  fall  of 
agitalt<Nn ;  yet  very  soon,  and  ere  the 
hour  was  out,  Arrah  Neil  placed  her- 
self once  more  at  the  window,  to  watch 
for  their  coming.  She  had  not  gaxed 
long  through  the  decreasing  ligll^ 
when  herearcaught  the  !^onn<l  of  horses' 
feet,  and  in  a  moment  after,  Charles 
Walton  and  the  earl,  followed  by  a  few 
servants*  rode  up  at  a  qaidr  paee. 
They  were  accompanied,  however,  by 
another  tr«'nt!emnn  in  ahlack  cassockand 
a  cloak  to  ke^-p  him  from  the  rain,  and 
the  poor  girl's  heart  fluttered  wildly  at 
the  siglit.  But  still  giving  way  to  the 
impulse,  she  only  paused  to  exclaim, 
"  Here  they  arc,  dear  Annie,"  and  run- 
ning down  to  the  door,  was  soon  in 
Charles  Walton's  arms. 

''Dear  ooel  dear  onel"  said  the 
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rwag  noUflnun  M  be  preued  ber  to 
me  heart*  reading  her  deep  lore  in  her 

eyes,  "  I  have  come  to  put  you  to  a 
trial,  my  Arrah,  and  see  whether  yott 
will  keep  your  promise  frankly.*' 

"To  tiie  letter,  and  with  plea8are» 
Cbwlefly"  replied  Arrah  Neil  m  a  low 
nmrmnr  that  reached  no  ear  but  his. 

M  To-night?"  aiked  Lord  Walton. 
«<The  U^s  diaphdn  miut  return* 
All  forms  are  already  cleared  away.** 

"  This  very  hour,  if  you  desire  it,** 
answered  she  whom  he  loved  ;  "your 
lightest  wish  is  my  law,  henceforth  till 
death." 

CStarles  Walton  could  not  reply,  but 
Iddng  her  hand  he  led  her  to  the 
diaplidn>and  then  conducted  him  under 
berjnddHioe  to  the  room  above. 

We  need  not  panaa  i^on  asnlana- 
tions.  All  was  soon  arranged  and 
determined.  After  a  brief  and  sober 
mealy  and  with  none  bat  one  or  two  of 
<ha  eervanti  and  Captain  Barecolt 
present,  the  party  formed  a  circle 
round,  and  the  chaplain  opened  the 
book.  In  the  silence  that  succeeded, 
the  bowling  of  tlia  wind  and  the  patter- 
ing of  the  rain  were  heard,  and  Arrah 
Neil  turned  an  anxious  glance  towards 
the  casement,  for  though  her  bosom 
was  iiall  of  deep  and  strong  emotioni^ 
there  was  something  in  the  sound  that 
seemed  to  connect  itself  with  them. 
Charles  Walton  saw  but  her,  thought 
of  her  alone ;  and  after  a  brief  pause 
the  ehaplaln  went  on.  Word  by  word 
be  reaa  the  whole  service  through  ; 
the  vow  was  plighted,  the  ring  was  on  the 
finger;  and,  with  joy  he  had  feared  that 
ha  might  nofsr  mow,  Charles  Walton 
hddArrab  NeU  as  his  wiA  to  bis 


Silence  had  spread  over  the  world 
Ibr  aome  boors.   It  was  between  two 

and  three  in  the  morning,  and  as  dark 
as  the  grave,  when  first  a  horse's  foot 
was  beard  coming  at  full  speed,  and 
then  cans  load  knoeiung  at  the  door. 
All  ihosa  who  dept  roused  thensdvsi^ 
and  in  a  few  minutes  there  were  steps 
upon  the  stairs.  The  voioe  of  Captam 
Barecolt  was  then  beard  speaking  to 
the  Earl  of  Beverley. 

**  The  king  has  sent,  my  lord,"  he 
said,  **  to  order  us  to  draw  to  a  ren- 
dezvous on  the  top  of  £dgehill,  near 


Kbieton.  Lord  Essex  is  in  power  in 

the  valley  below,  and  it  is  resolved  to 
give  him  battle.    We  will  oat  bim  to 
mince-meat*" 
«  Ten  Lord  Walton,"  said  the  voloe 

of  the  earl,  "knock  at  the  opposite 
door ;"  but  ere  Captain  Barecolt  could 
follow  these  directions,  the  young  lord 
came  out  partly  dressed. 

f'See  that  the  horses  be  fed  instantly, 
Barecolt,"  said  Charles  Walton,  and 
have  them  saddled.  I  will  join  you 
in  a  few  minutes,"  and  he  retired.  His 
bride  rose  and  oast  her  arms  around 
bim  in  silence. 

"  Nay,  Arrah,  dear  Arrah,  I  must 
go  where  my  king  commands,"  he  said, 
struggling  against  the  feelii^s  of  his 
own  heart. 

"  I  know  it,  Charles,''  she  answered, 
in  a  far  calmer  tone  than  he  expected, 
'*  I  would  not  keep  yoa  for  ought  on 
earth.  Bnt  let  me  go  with  yon,  my 
dear  husband ;  I  shall  have  no  fear,  I 
will  stay  upon  some  hill  as  I  did  onoe 
before,  and  witness  my  hero  fighting 
fcrbisWng.- 

**  Impossible,  impossible,  dear  girl/' 
he  cried, "  this  is  a  very  different  affair. 
To-night,  I  trust  in  God's  mercy  to 
return  and  tell  you  that  wo  have  won 
the  Tietory  and  regafaied  our  mooardi'a 
throne.  It  must  be  so  indeed,  my 
beloved — you  know  not  what  you  ask." 

Arrah  paused  in  sad  and  ailent 
thoogbt  fx  a  moment,  and  then  sdd, 
'*  Well,  kt  me  be  with  you  to  the  last 
before  you  go  and  dressing  herself 
hastily  she  followed  him  down.  Lady 
Beverley  was  soon  by  her  side;  few 
words  were  spoken ;  ail  was  quick  pre- 
paration ;  and  ere  four  o'clock,  with  pale 
and  anxious  faces,  those  two  fair  girls 
took  one  more  embrace,  and  saw  their 
bnsbaads  ride  away  into  the  darkness. 
It  had  ceased  raining,  but  it  was  bitter 
cold,  and  the  wind  blew  sharply  in  :  yet 
they  gazed  forth  as  long  as  even  fancy 
conla  show  the  receding  forms,  and 
then,  linked  arm  In  arm,  wev  retired  to 
Lady  Beverley's  room  to  pray,  each 
asking  her  own  heart  the  question  she 
did  not  dare  to  utter  aloud,  **  Who  will 
ratmrn?  who  rest  upon  tha  tMt" 
There  was  a  faint  streak  of  grey  bi  tta 
sky  when  they  parted,  and  Annie  coun- 
selled her  fair  coosin  to  lie  down  and 
striva  ibr  sleep. 
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The  morning  of  Sundaj«  the  2Ut  of 
OetotofbrolMdiill  and  cold;  the  grey 
cloads  swept  hurriedly  over  the  sky, 
like  charging  squadrons,  and  the  wind 
whisUed  through  the  branches  of  a 
nlilary  ehtmp  of  old  b<achos>  whidi 
anrlMd  the  highest  point  of  the  sharp 
rise  called  Edgehill.  From  the  brow 
might  be  seen  a  wide  open  slope  ex* 
tending  down  nearly  to  the  little  town 
of  KemtoDy  or  Rmetoo»  with  soma 
iM  meadows  at  the  bottom,  having  a 
number  of  hedges  and  enclosures  on 
Uie  left  as  one  looked  from  the  hill. 
Ontbaothar  lida  all  waa  al  tiiat  tima 
open,  and  the  fair  undulations  of  War- 
wickshire might  be  seen  beyond,  with 
the  brown  woods  clothed  in  a  light 
mist.  It  waa  a  paaoafnl  and  plaaaitit 
aeaae  in  tha  grav  morning,  notwith. 
standing  the  coldness  and  dulness  of 
the  day  ;  and  very  soon  after  dawn  the 
pale  blue  smoke  b<a^an  to  rise  from  the 
aarfy  aUnrntja  of  na  little  town,  risins 
slow,  till  it  was  caught  by  the  wind 
from  the  hill,  and  then  hurrying  away 
with  a  few  light  rollsy  and  losing  itself 
in  air. 

Shortly  after,  a  dmn  was  heard  to 
beat  below,  and  then  came  the  blast  of 
the  trumpet,  and  soon  troops  might  be 
descried  fonniiw  slowly  and  quietly 
b  the  plaint  aa  n  about  to  commence 
a  safe  and  ea^  march.  Horse  and 
foot  took  their  places  in  long  line,  and 
here  and  there  officers  and  camp-fol- 
lowwa  were  aian  walldng  oaraleedy 
about,  while  at  other  spots  some  more 
rigid  disdplinarians  might  be  observed 
putting  their  men  into  better  order, 
and  galloping  hither  and  thither  in  all 
tile  bustle  of  coaMMnd* 

Suddenly,  however,  some  confusion 
was  observed  in  one  part  of  the  plain, 
wh«re  a  group  of  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back  had  been  raUe  fcr  eomatiaie, 
and  two  persons  detached  themselves 
from  the  rest,  and  rode  up  at  full 
speed  towards  the  brow  of  the  hill,  to- 
waffidawMahallayiawiraneiwtnrnad» 
Wbatiatw  tiNj  tbare  which  eaoMd 
such  apparent  surprise?  It  was  a 
small  party  of  horse,  not  more  than 
twmtT  in  number,  which  had  just 
mored  up  fi^m  the  other  sideband  now 
halted,  gaxing  into  the  valley.  There 
wm  aaarfr  mi  plmai  and  gKttaring 


arms  amongst  them,  betokening  no 
peaceful  oooupaHon  |  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause  a  trumpeter  mounted  on 
a  grey  horse  put  his  instrument  to  his 
lips,  and  blew  a  long,  loud  blast.  The 
next  momant  freeh  heads  appeared 
above  the  edge,  and  troop  alter  troop 
rode  forward,  and  in  fair  array  took 
up  a  position  at  the  summit. 

All  was  changed  on  the  plain  below 
la  a  moment;  activity  and  temporary 
confusion  succeeded  the  quiet  regula- 
rity which  had  been  before  observable. 
The  two  horsemen  who  had  been  de- 
tacbed  from  the  group  in  front  were 
bnrriedly  recalled ;  musketeers  wera 
seen  filing  off  to  the  left  ;  the  cavalry 
was  coUectii^  on  the  wings ;  the  foot 
began  to  ibrm  Una  In  tiia  centre ;  and 
the  party  which  had  remained  a  littia 
in  advance  were  discovered  moving 
slowly  along  quite  across  the  valley, 
while  from  time  to  time  a  horseman 
dasbad  awi^  from  Hi  and  aeemad  to 
conv^  orders  to  this  or  that  rsgimaut 
in  different  parts  of  the  field. 

Essex  was  now  first  aware  of  the 
pTfssnea  of  an  anemy,  and  amily  di« 
vined  that  he  could  march  no  further 
without  fighting  ;  but  it  is  more  with 
those  above  that  we  have  to  do.  Soon 
after  the  small  bodv  of  cavaliers  on 
the  bill  bad  been  discoTered  by  the 
roundhead  army»  up  came  at  headlong 
speed,  followed  by  some  eight  or  ten 
gentlemen,  who  oould  hardly  keep 
paoa  with  blm*  a  fiery-looking  youth, 
with  his  beaver  up,  and  his  eye  lighten- 
ing with  eager  impetuosity.  He  seemed 
btfelv  one  and  twenty  years  of  age  ; 
but  there  was  on  his  nrow  the  look  of 
habitual  command ;  and  in  tha  qviek 
roll  of  his  eye  over  the  parliamentary 
army,  the  sudden  pause  it  made  here 
and  there,  and  then  its  rapid  turn  to- 
wards anotber  point*  one  migbt  sea 
how  closely  he  scanned  the  forces  of 
the  enemy — how  keenly  he  observed 
all  that  seemed  worthy  of  attention. 

^  They  see  us,  your  highness,"  said 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  arrived 
before  him.  **  They  were  actuaUy 
oommencing  their  march  when  we  ap- 
peared." 

'^Tbey  would  not  bare  marebed 
far,  my  lord,*'  replied  Prince  Rupert ; 
^botltiaas  wall  as  ills.   Tbsra  am 
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more  of  them  tlian  I  thought ;  but  we 

]tui>t  niaUo  valour  supply  numbera* 
I  had  heard  that  they  had  left  tWO 
raiments  behind  at  Stratford." 

''There  are,  sir»  two  of  infantry  and 
one  of  oavelryy" replied  Lord  Walton; 
*  but  that  seems  to  me  the  best  of  all 
reasons  fbr  gi?ii^  battle  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"The  irerj  beett"  aniwered  the 
prince  with  a  smile.  **  Victory  is  more 
ne<?dful  to  as  than  food,  and  of  that 
we  have  had  no  great  plenty.  But,  by 
mr  there  is  not  a  r^ment  of  foot 
within  sight.  The  foot  are  sad  in^ 
onmbrances.  Would  that  these  times 
were  like  the  days  of  old,  when  every 
gentleman  fought  on  horseback.  We 
are  fallen  vpon  Tulgar  daye.*' 

**I  see  the  liead  of  a  regiment 
amortg^st  those  distant  hedges,"  said 
the  Earl  of  Beverley ;  but  our  quar- 
tets were  Tety  mneh  leattered  iatt 
night." 

"  And  some  noble  persons  had  fair 
young  wives  to  visit,  my  good  lord," 
replied  the  prince,  bowing  his  head 
wiU>  a  imile. 

"True,"  rejoined  the  carl ;  "but  yet 
Your  highness  sees  tlicy  are  not  the 
last  in  the  fteld,  as  how  should  Uiey 
he^  when  thej  hm  saeh  U  emu  ei  lo 
defend — such  eyes  for  witDeeeee*** 

The  reply  suited  the  prince  well; 
and  after  some  more  gay  conversatiou 
lie  diamonnted  ttma  me  horae,  and 
■eated  hhnaelf  under  one  of  the  beech 
trees,  watching  attentively  every  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  and  from  time  to 
time  pointing  out  to  those  around  him 
the  measurea  taken  bj  Lord  BaMz  for 
defence. 

See,"  he  said,  "  he  is  filling  those 
hedges  with  muskete^.  Aston  and 
his  dragoons  mnst  dear  thenu  I  will 
not  break  my  teeth  OpOO  SOCh  stones. 

He  is  forming  a  powerful  reserve 
there,  I  suppose  under  Hamsay  or  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  and  be  has  got  all 
his  foot  in  the  centre.  Who  is  that 
on  their  left  1  wonder  ?  Well  I  shall 
sf»on  know,  for  I  trust  it  will  not  he 
lung  before  I  see  him  closer.  Would 
to  heaven  these  tardy  foot  woidd  come. 
We  are  giving  him  full  time  for  eyery 
arrangement  he  could  desire,  and  you 
may  t>e  sure  he  will  not  stir  from 
amongst  those  hedges  till  we  dMod^e 
him." 

But  the  impatient  prince  had  long 
to  wait  I  for  ten  o'ckwk  was  near  at 


hand  ere  the  first  regiment  of  royal 
infantry  was  on  the  ground.  From 

that  time,  indeed,  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  brought  up  some  fre&h  body  ;  but 
even  then  the  men  had  marched  far, 
and  needed  some  reflreshment.  All 
that  could  be  given  them  was  a  brief 
space  of  repose  and  some  cold  water, 
for  provisions  were  not  to  be  obtained. 
The  soldiery,  boweveri  were  ftdl  of 
nrdoaTf  and  many  a  gay  jeet  and  gibe 
passed  amongst  tho^e  who  were  never 
destined  to  quit  that  plain. 

Amongst  other  events  that  hare  been 
noticed  by  historianst  is  the  fact  that 
the  king's  guard,  composed  entirely  of 
gentlemen  volunteers,  having  heard  as 
they  followed  the  monarch  some  light 
seem  at  their  peculiar  poet  near  nls 
person,  besought  him  to  dispense  with 
their  close  attendance  that  day,  and 
obtained  permission  to  charge  with  the 
cavalry  or  Prince  Rupert  on  the  right* 
On  the  left  a  smaller  body  of  horse, 
commanded  bv  Commissarv-General 
Wilmot,  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
under  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  had  the  task 
of  assailing  the  right  of  the  parKameil- 
tary  army,  protected  as  it  was  by  en- 
clostires  lined  with  musketeers  ;  and 
to  this  service  the  small  corps  of  the 
Earl  of  Beverley  was  also  assigned. 
Lord  Walton  fought  upon  the  right 
under  the  prince ;  and  but  one  regiment 
of  cavalry,  led  by  Sir  John  Byron,  was 
kept  back  as  a  reserve. 

One  o'clock  had  passed,  when,  at 
lentrth,  after  a  short  considtation  with 
the  Ivarl  of  Lindsay,  the  king  com- 
manded his  forces  to  march  slowly 
down  the  hill  towards  Kineton.  The 
distance  was  considerable ;  and  before 
the  grouml  was  reached  on  which  it 
was  thought  advisal>le  to  begin  the 
battle^  the  day  had  so  for  advanced 
that  some  old  and  experienced  officers 
p«ig«'este<l  a  delay  till  the  following 
morning.  But  sufhcient  arguments 
were  not  wanting  to  show  that  Baaas 
must  gain,  and  his  sovereign  lose  faj 

such  a  course.  The  troops,  too,  were 
enger  to  engage  ;  and  a  very  general 
belief  prevailed  that  few  of  the  parlia- 
mentary regiments  would  really  be 
brought  to  fight  against  their  king. 
In  the  eonfusion  of  all  accounts,  it  is 
hardly  to  l>e  discovered  huw  the  battle 
reallj  eommeneedT  hut  certain  it  Is 
that  Prince  Rupert  burst  into  fury  at 
the  very  thought  of  delay,  and  that  his 
foroe  of  oavalry  ftr^  oomnienoed  the 
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•f|htj  bj  charging  the  left  of  the  ene- 
mj.  As  1m  wm  waitinf  to  give  the 
word,  with  all  his  blood  on  fire  at  the 
thoueht  of  tho  approaching  strife,  he 
remarked  Lord  Walton  twice  turn 
v»uid  and  gaze  ttwrardi  ihtluU  m  the 
rear,  and  he  asked  in  a  sharp  tone-— 
««  What  look  you  for,  my  lord?  8ol> 
diers  erer  should  look  forward.** 

Charles  Walton's  brow  became  as 
dark  as  night»  and  it  cost  him  a  mo- 
ment's thought  ON  ho  oouldfoplj  with 
calmness — 

"  I  looked,  sir,  for  one  I  thought  I 
•ov  ojpoB  the  hot  ae  we  iiiof«ddo«»i 
Md  ae  to  tho  rest,  Rupert  of  BoTaria 
has  never  been  more  forward  on  the 
field,  nor  ever  will  be^  than  Charles 
WoHoB.  Bot  th«re  it  other  nultar 
to  attend  to  now*  See  you  that  rcffi- 
gimeot  of  horte  odfeBeiqg  to  vm 
charge  ?** 

The  prince  looked  roundt  end  bo- 
held  »  oeoHdermble  body  of  the  enemy 
coming  OB  at  a  quick  pace,  pistol  in 
hand.  He  raised  his  sword  above  his 
head,  about  to  sp^ak  tlie  word,  but 
et  tliet  aMmeal  the  opposite  partv 
££charged  their  shot  into  the  grottnd» 
and  gallopinjar  on,  wheeled  their  horses 
into  line  with  tlie  cavaliers.  A  buaz 
ran  throogfa  the  ranks  of  **  FcrteMde, 
Fortescue" — **He  waslbroed  to  join  the 
rotind- heads" — "  Many  more  are  in  tho 
like  case,"  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  cry  of  "  Charge  I"  was  heard ;  and, 
iiaried  like  » thundivbolt  against  the 
ma5s  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the 
left,  with  the  prince  at  their  head,  the 
gaiiant  force  oi  cavaliers  rushed  on. 
A  flre^  innoeiions  from  the  tsrrer  end 
eeofaiieo  with  which  it  was  dareeted« 
wee  opened  upon  their  advancing 
fieei  but  ere  swords  crossed,  the  par- 
JinMfitary  oevefarj  of  the  left  wing, 
witfi  the  exception  of  one  small  bod^» 
tamed  the  rem  and  fled.  The  cava- 
fiers  thundered  on  the  flank  and  rear ; 
men  and  horses  rolled  over  together, 
sod  f<Nreinost  in  the  fight,  wherever  a 
•bow  of  resistance  was  »Mi%  wee  the 
Widegrooni  of  a  day. 

Lightning  and  devils  1"  cried  Cap< 
tarn  Bveool^  wiio  IbUowed  hard  epon 
hissteos.  See  what  love  will  make  a 
aaa  do.   He  has  distanced  the  priaee 


by  six  horse-leogths,  and  he  will 
heve  that  standard  in  a  BMBUte.  CSoaM^ 

my  lord,  let  a  man  have  his  share." 
On,  on  they  rushed,  pursuers  and 

Sursued,  along  the  plain,  over  the  hill  ; 
own  went  atari  jaolr,  end  boff  ooet^ 
and  iron  morion*  Some  turned  at  tho 
last,  to  strike  one  stroke  for  life,  hut 
still  the  fiery  spur  of  Rupert  and 
of  Walton  were  behind  them,  and 
Edgehill  field  was  far  away*  when  the 
prince  himself  cried — 

"Halt!  Sound  to  the  standard  1 
Stay,  Walton,  stay,  you  have  out- 
ttrlippedniehideed.^ 

Lord  Walton  drew  his  rein,  but  be 
raised  not  his  viaor»*  for  ^  felt  that 
he  was  pale. 

"  Metfainica  we  are  too  ihr  from  the 
field,  your  highness,"  he  replied.  I 
will  ride  back  with  speed,  for  my  men 
have  followed  close  behind  me,  while 

r»u  rally  the  rest  and  bring  them  up. 
fear  aome  mischaooe^  for  the  king  is 
without  guards." 

"  Go,  go  !"  cried  the  prince,  in- 
stantly perceiving  the  error  that  had 
been  committed  i  ^  I  will  oome  efter 
with  all  speed.  Sound  tmn^potel 
Sound  to  the  standard  1" 

**  Call  them  back,  Barecolt,  and  fol- 
low,*' embdned  Lord  Walton.  Old 
Randal  is  as  mad  as  any  of  us*  Bring 
him  back  quick.  1  fear  we  have  spoiled 
the  best  day's  deeds  England  hm  seen 
for  long."  Aud  gathering  together 
what  men  he  eonld,  he  spurred  head- 
long back  towards  the  field.  Captain 
Barecolt  follouud  on  liis  steps,  and  ho 
thought  he  saw  the  vuuug  lord  waver 
Bomewhet  in  the  leddlei  a  streem of 
Uood  too  was  trickling  down  his  soarl^ 
from  his  ri^:ht  shoulder,  and  spurring 
on  his  horse  to  Charles  Walton's  side, 
he  laidt "  Ton  are  woonded,  sir,  yon 
are  hadty  wounded.   Let  me  lead  yea 

to  " 

But  at  that  moment  the  field  of 
battle  came  again  before  their  eyes, 
and  Lord  Walton  eielauned— 

«  Is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  womida? 
Look  there 

The  aspect  of  the  scene  had  indeed 
greetlv  changed  from  what  it  had  been 
aome  naif  an  hour  before,  when  Wil- 
mot  and  Aston  ga  the  left*  and  Eupert 


*  We  do  not  always  remeasber  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  the  cavab-y  were 
in  gsoeral  defended  by  oaaqiaea  with  movahle  visora.  The  drafoons  indeed  had 
nsnlly  an  open  helmet* 
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on  the  right,  were  driving  the  round- 
head  caTalrj  before  them.  Firm  in 
his  position  stood  the  Earl  of  Esses 
with  his  foot.  His  reserve  of  horse 
had  come  down,  and  were  charging 
the  ro^al  infantrjr.  The  right  wing* 
<lie  lefty  and  the  reietvi  of  Charlert 
horse  were  far  away  parraing  the  fly- 
ing foe,  and  the  monarch  himself,  with 
his  two  SODS,  only  guarded  by  a  small 
finree  of  moanted  cavaliers,  who  had 
been  too  wise  and  loyal  to  follow  the 
rash  example  sot  them  by  tbo  prince, 
appeared  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
parliamentary  cavalry  under  Sir  Wil* 
ham  Ballbtir. 

At  Lord  Walton  re-appeared  upon 
the  field,  the  royal  standard  wavered 
and  fell,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce 
Hre  that  rolled  along  the  Urant  of  the 
enemy's  line,  he  cnargad  npon  the 
flank  of  Balfour's  horse  to  rescue  his 
sovereign  from  the  peril  he  was  in.  As 
they  galloped  up^  however,  the  stan- 
diird  rose  agidoy  and  Eiaex*t  reserve 
began  slowly  to  retire  upon  the  in- 
fantry ;  but  still  the  young  nobleman 
urged  on  his  little  troop  upon  the  re- 
treating foroe ;  aome  fifty  geBtlemen 
detached  themMtves  from  the  email 
body  that  surrounded  the  monarch, 
and  charged  in  front,  and  cutting  their 
wav  clear  through,  Charlea  Walton 
and  Francis  of  Beveilaj  met  In  the 
midst  of  the  tneUe, 

"  How  goes  it,  Charles  ?"  cried  the 
earl  with  a  glad  voice.  "  If  the  prince 
would  but  retmriH  we  would  hmm 
glorions  vietor^.* 

**  He  is  coming  quick,"  replied  Lord 
Walton.  **  Rally  jour  force  with 
mine,  Beverley,  for  one  more  bhargew" 
and  in  another  minute  they  were  agam 
in  the  midst  of  the  retreating  rebels. 

At  the  same  moment,  in  sad  confu- 
sion and  disarray,  came  back  Prince 
Rupert's  cardiers  |  but  discipline  and 
order  was  lost  amongt  them.  Officers 
were  without  men,  and  men  without 
officers.  Some  few  joined  the  troops 
of  Lord  Bererley  and  Lord  Walton. 

But  night  was  falling  ;  Sir  William 
Balfour  led  his  horse  m  between  the 
rep^ments  of  infantry  steadily  and 
skilfully,  then  turned  to  face  the 
enemy ;  and  the  earl,  finding  that  no- 
thing could  be  effected  without  a 
larger  force,  retreated  and  galloped 
up  to  Prince  Rupert,  who  now  stood 
near  the  ki^g,  to  urge  om  imUtm 
diaife  npon  tbt  Ofntrt  of  tlit  pw* 


liamentary  line.  The  prince  received 
him  coldly,  however,  perhaps  from  a 
oopscioosneasthatheMmselfhad  done 
amiss,  and  some  one  suggested  that 
the  king  should  leave  the  field,  point- 
ing out  how  firmly  Lord  Essex  kept 
his  ground* 

'*  For  shame !  for  shame  P  cried 
the  earl.  *•  The  victory  might  still  be 
ours ;  but  certainly  it  u  not  his ;  and 
as  long  as  his  m^esty  remains,  it  can- 
not be  so.  The  greater  part  of  our 
foot  is  unbroken ;  our  horse  is  victo- 
rious, and  whoever  quits  the  field*  i 
will  remain  upon  it  dead  or  alive.** 

^'And  I  too«  moet  eertainly,  my 
lord,"  said  Owrles.  '<  I  will  never  do 
so  nnkingly  an  act  as  to  forsake  them 
who  have/srsaken  all  to  serve  me. 
There  It  no  look  of  vietorr  on  my 
lord  of  Essex's  side.  We  k  eep  the 
field.  Let  them  advance  to  attack  us 
if  they  dare.  Take  meaiures  to  with- 
draw those  cannon  from  that  little 
mound ;  restore  what  order  may  be^ 
for  night  is  falling  fast ;  and  set  a  snm 
guard,  that  we  be  not  surprised.'* 

For  some  time  the  discharge  of 
nraaketryi  which  was  still  going  on, 
continued  upon  both  sides  {  bnt  gra- 
dually as  the  darkness  increased,  it 
slackened,  revived,  slackened  |again, 
lell  into  dropping  shots,  and  then  fires 
beoan  to  appear  along  the  line  of 
either  army,  while  all  the  confusion 
and  disarray  which  ever  succeeds  a 
drawn  battle,  where  the  oorobataots 
IN  only  parted  hy  the  night,  took 
plioe  on  either  part*  Hours  were 
spent  in  giving  some  sort  of  order  to 
the  royuist  forces  |  officers  sought 
their  men,  soldiers  looked  far  their 
oAeerib  tumoiifa  of  every  kind  were 
spread,  and  many  accidents  and  mis- 
adventures happenedf  which  cannot 
here  be  told. 

But  there  was  one  sad  snb^eet  of 
thought  that  [occupied  many  a  mind. 
"Who  had  fallen '—Who  remained 
wounded  on  the  field?"  It  was  im- 
possinie  so  nMeover ;  ror  uie  eoninsion 
was  so  graati  that  no  one  knew  where 
the  other  was  to  be  found.  Lord 
Beverl«y,  however,  had  seen  Charles 
Walton  almost  to  the  latest  moment 
of  the  striftk  and  in  sending  off  n  nee* 
senger  to  Newington,  to  inform  hit 
fair  bride  of  his  own  safety,  he  ven- 
tured to  add  that  her  brother  also 
had  tMipid  the  slaughter  of  thNil  day. 
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Ijing  bj  a  fire,  ha  haard  a  stop  ap- 
proach, and  looking  up,  ho  aaw  oara- 
eoH  beside  him. 

The  soldier's  eyes  gazed  round  the 
group*  which  lay  in  the  glare,  and  be- 
fore the  earl  could  speak,  he  said~ 

«8o»lMiaiiotlwre  T 

«Do  70a  mMB  Lofd  Walton?" 
asked  the  earL 

«  Aj,  to  be  iiirey  inj  lord  1** 
rapBod  Baroeolt,  **  I  havo  baen  loek. 
ing  you  thaat  two  hours ;  and  now  we 
had  better  go  and  seek  htm  ;  for,  de- 
pend upon  it,  he  is  on  the  field.  He 
was  badly  wounded  with  a  abot  in  the 
rfdo,  in  that  first  charge,  and  he  got 
another  in  the  last;  but,  oerhaps  he 
is  not  dead  yet.  The  night  ii  oold, 
and  that  staunches  blood." 

««  Wo  bcfo  no  lights,"  said  tho  aarl» 
with  a  cold  foroboding  ooanlng  over 
his  heart.  **  Stay,  the  moon  will  be 
up  in  half-an-hour.  Where  aaw  yon 
him  last?** 

«*  Witkin  balf  mosket-shot  of  tbo 
leeond  regiment,  on  their  right,*'  an- 
swered Barecolt;  *'we  had  better  wait, 
too,  till  tbo  moon  riaes.  She  will  give 
•OMO  llgbtt  if  aba  daaa  not  ovmi  abaao 
tbo  doudal— and  yet,  I  would  fain  go 
aoon,  for  I  have  strange  doubts." 

•*  Of  what?"  asked  the  earl. 

«•  NaT,  I  do  not  know  well,"  replied 
IboaakBar,  "but  I  know  obo  thing, 
that  sweet  lady  of  his  was  not  as  far 
from  the  field  as  he  wished,  and  others 
thought.  Just  as  we  were  moving 
down»  I  ittw  bar*  or  bar  gfaoat,  and  • 
countryman,  wiUi  his  hand  upon  her 
horse's  bri^e,  as  if  leading  him  over 
the  roqgh  ground  on  the  left.  Her 
lord  aaw  bar  too,  or  I  am  miitakeo, 
for  he  tumad  to  look  more  than  once  ( 
and  there  were  words  balwan  bin 
and  the  prince  about  it.'* 

The  earl  put  his  hand  to  his  brow 
la  ibat  aort  of  painful  dread,  which, 
without taldng  any  definite  form,  hangs 
like  a  dark  dood  Of  ar  tbo  wholo  raogo 
of  deatinT. 

«To«  mrkr  aawtttdaUr  bo 
aaid,  MjMianwbarbarot  Wbanwia 
this?" 

*'  Why,  I  told  yon  my  good  lord ; 
jost  as  we  wwe  moving  down,  about 
ona  of  tbo  dock,"  answered  Captain 
Bareoolt ;  •*  bat,  there  is  a  little  cot- 
tage, where  a  shepherd  lives,  up  along 
the  0(%o  of  the  hilL  Perhaps  she  has 
takao  rol^go  tea ;  or.  It  naj  be« 
atebMgoMbMlb'' 


God  grant  it,"  said  the  earl,  *'  I 
will  aend  np  to  tiM  oottago  to  see  if 
she  be  there." 

Barecolt,  however,  undertook  the 
task  himself,  saying,  that  in  such  a 
piercing  night  the  walk  would  warm 
inn.  Bat  bo  foond  tlie  oottaga  do» 
serted,  and  though  there  was  suffi- 
cient light  to  guide  him  back  to  the 
spot  where  the  Earl  of  Beverley  lay, 
tne  moon  did  not  show  heram  all 
night,  tbo  darkness  remained  aa  pro> 
found  as  ever,  neither  lantern  nor 
torch  could  be  procured,  and  it  was 
perfectly  hopeless  to  attempt  a  search 
under  such  dronmatanoaa.  Weary 
hour  by  hour  passed  away  beside  the 
fire,  till  it  died  away  for  want  of  fuel ; 
but  still,  notwithstanding  all  the  fatigue 
that  tbaj  had  endnred.  Lord  Be?erlev 
and  his  companion  lat  wakeful  till 
the  dawn  of  morning,  and  during  their 
conversatiiMi,  Barecolt  showed  a  depth 
of  feeling  and  interest  in  the  fate  of 
Charles  Walton  and  Arrah  Neil,  which 
raised  him  much  in  the  opinion  of  the 
earl.  As  soon  as  the  first  grey  streaks 
announced  the  coming  day.  Lord  Be- 
▼arlaj  waa  on  boraabaek  with  bia 
troop;  but,  there  before  him  stood 
the  parliamentary  army,  reinforced, 
rather  than  diminished,  since  the  night 
bafbrob  It  waa  ImpoidUa  to  approach 
the  part  of  the  field  wbara  Lord 
Walton  had  last  been  seen,  except 
with  a  large  force  ;  but,  four  pieces  of 
the  enemy's  artillery  were  seen,  con- 
aidaraUy  in  adnmeo  of  their  line.  In 
that  direction,  and  at  the  foggeation 
of  Barecolt,  the  earl  asked,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  make  a  charge  with  his 
own  tfoop,  and  that  of  Major  Randal* 
to  aodeavour  to  captore  soma  of  tbo 
cannon.  This,  as  is  well  known,  was 
effected  early  in  the  morning,  without 
much  loss  or  opposition.— but  the  chief 
object  of  the  earl,  the  discovaring  of 
his  friend'a  ho&j,  eould  not  ba  aoooin* 

plished. 

The  rest  of  the  events  of  that 
day  aro  ftmifiar  to  of«7  onob  Tbo 
gioaltr  part  of  tho  momiqg  waa 

spent  in  consultations,  on  the  royalist 
part,  and  in  fruitless  endeavours  to 
Indoce  the  oAoars  to  make  one  more 
grmt  oArt  against  the  enemy—tftt, 
towards  evening,  both  armies  began  to 
retire  ;  the  first  movement  of  retreat 
beinK  made  by  the  parliamentarv  forces, 
wbidi  wwalollowad  Ibra  considerabto 
diitaDQO  bgr  tbo  fogfnliit  onralry* 
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Por  ten  iniles,  the  EmtI  of  Bererfoj 
joiiied  in  the  piinmt»  but  then  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  the  field«  •ml  liit 

sad  search  begun. 

It  was  long  protracted*  and  night 
again  be^nniog  fo        when  * 

low  fierce  growl,  aa  he  walked  along 
one  of  the  hedges,  on  the  right,  called 
his  attention  to  a  small  pit  which  had 
been  dog  at  Hit  foot  of  a  small  oak 
tree.  A  little  path  ran  down  amongst 
some  bushe?,  and  hurrying  along  it, 
with  Barecolt,  and  several  of  his  mm» 
he  reached  the  bottom. 

There  thev  found  two  or  three 
wounded  soldiers  who  had  dragj^red 
themselves  thither  to  die  ;  but  in  tho 
midst  was  the  saddest  si^ht  of  all. 
Prone  upon  the  ground*  with  the  head 
uncover^,  lay  the  body  of  Cbarlee 
Walton  ;  hut  that  head  was  pillowed  on 
the  arm  of  poor  Arrab  Neil.  Her  lips 
aeemed  to  nave  been  priMed  upon  hi9, 
for  her  fair  face  had  faUenforward  upon 
his  neck,  and  her  hosom  rested  on  his 
steel  cuirass,  while  her  left  arm  hung 
over  him,  with  the  hand  half  clasping 
hb  right.  Beside  them>  gaimg  down 
upon  the  poor  girl,  with  drooping  eare 
and  tail,  stood  the  gaunt  stag-hound, 
and  the  fuithtul  beast  turned  fiercely 
upon  the  first  man  who  approadied. 
lie  recognised  the  earl,  however,  and 
took  a  step  or  two  forward  towards 
him  with  a  faint  howl,  and  then  re- 
turned and  gazed  again  on  her  with 


whon  he  had  sport«d  io  bet  cUld* 

hood. 

Lord  Beverley  knelt  down  and 
pently  took  her  hand ;  it  was  cold  as 
ice ;  but  there  was  a  keen  frobt,  and 
he  touched  her  obeekf  remoTing  the 
rich  ringlets  of  her  hair,  which  had 
fallen  over  her  face.  There  was  some 
warmth  left;  and  raising  her  in  his 
arms,  he  bwl  her  (Mirried  into  the  little 
town  of  Kineton*  now  in  possession 
of  the  royalist  cMtSgjf,  with  the  \»oAj 
of  her  husband. 

But  Arrah  never  spoke  agun.  It 
was  evident  that  she  had  come  in  time 
to  receive  the  last  breath  of  him  she 
loved,  for  the  fingers  of  Lord  Wal- 
ton's left  hand  were  found  tightly 
closed  upon  her  garments}  but  how. 
shu  had  found  him»  or  when,  could 
not  be  discovered.  All  that  was 
over  learned,  wa^  that  one  of  tho 
iiioughmea  of  tiie  farm  at  Newingtoa 
had  guided  her  to  Edgehill,  and  tliat 
from  the  summit  she  had  witnessed 
the  battle  below.  But  at  night,  as  she 
would  not  return*  the  nan  had  left 
her ;  and  all  the  rest  was  darkneaa. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  recall  her  to 
herself,  but  all  was  in  vain ;  and  in 
about  two  hours  after  shu  liad  been 
removed  to  Kineton,  the  last  feeble 
spark  of  life  that  was  left  went  out; 
and  she  was  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  her  husband,  in  less  than  a  we«k 
from  her  marriage  daj. 
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Wb  need  offer  no  apology  to  our 
TMiori  that  w«  prc&M  wme  olMtrvft- 

tioDs  on  the  Aostraliao  eolonfoVr  by  a 

brief  and  passing;  notice  of  a  most 
agreeable  and  inatructive  volume^  by 
Nr.  Hood,  of  Stonerldge»  Benriofc* 
dure.  This  gentleman,  in  the  early 
part  of  1841,  undertook  the  tedious 
voyage  to  New  Holland,  under  circum- 
stances somewhat  novel  in  character, 
jH  ttrangely  illustrative  of  that  im- 
mense facility  of  intercourse  which 
modern  davs  have  entrcndered — the 
desire  to  visit  his  sou,  w  ho,  some  tiuie 
prerioitB^  had  takea  up  his  rendence  as 
a  lettiler  in  the  "  basb/'  Here,  in  the 
very  ftutset,  was  something  to  create 
a  degree  of  interest  fur  the  traveller, 
had  he  not  established  that  claim  by 
the  HUMS  of  knowledge  and  ioformatioii 
his  work  conveys. 

His  volume  opens  with  some  sen- 
sible observations  on  the  in.suiiicieticy 
of  meaoa  provided  for  emigration  in 
oar  oonntry.  The  quality  of  the  shipflf 
the  crews,  the  medical  officers,  are 
noticed  with  a  sound  and  practical 
oooHDon  sense,  we  should  be  ghtd  to 
know  attracted  due  attention  in  high 
qnarters  ;  for  although  there  arc  no- 
tails  into  which,  its  pertaining  to  pri- 
vate speculation,  a  government  can 
scarcely  enter,  there  are  other  and 
more  material  tarcumstances  over 
which  it  should  exercise  a  strict  and 
absolute  control;  such  as  the  ascer- 
tabing  that  everj  vesssl  was  provided 
with  a  sufficiency  of  provisioos  for  the 
voyage,  did  not  carry  above  a  suitable 
number  of  passengers,  and,  above  all 
in  minor  consideration,  was  exact  in 
the  time  of  sailing.  The  latter,  how- 
erer  it  wmj  appear  comparatively  un- 


important, is,  in  .  fact,  particularly 
in  the  ease  of  oar  poorer  emigrants^ 

a  mattor  of  tlie  gpreatest  moment. 
They  often  arrive  at  the  port  of 
embarkation  from  some  distant  part 
of  the  kingdom,  having  tiiBed  their 
coming  by  the  advertisement  of  the 
vessel's  departure.  In  a  day  they 
reach  a  strange  city,  surrounded  by 
their  families,  with  no  means  of  pro- 
viding aeeommodation  savo  with  the 
scanty  pittance  they  have  acquired  by 
hard  labour,  and  which  they  have 
destined  for  the  purchase  of  the  little 
neoessaries  ibr  thsir  voyage.  They 
discover  that  the  ship  announced  to 
sail  on  the  10th,  is  totally  unprovided 
with  all  means  of  departure — she  is 
perhaps  undei^oing  repair  at  the  very 
moment.  The  20tb»  nay  the  80th, 
still  sees  her  in  harbour,  and  weeks 
pass  over,  during  which  the  poor  man 
sees  his  little  hoard  diminishing  hourly, 
and  no  prospect  of  any  means  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  He  loiters  despond- 
mgly  about  the  quays  and  docks, 
brooding  over  his  miserable  condition, 
and  either  abandons  the  enterprias^  or 
is  forced  to  persevere  in  It  under  dr- 
ctimstnnces  of  jntiahle  poverty  and 
privation.  Here  is  a  grievance  the  most 
oppressive  that  can  bo  conceived,  and 
one  which  loudly  calls  for  IntMrierence. 
Happily,  the  remedy  is  as  simple  as  the 
case  is  onerous.  Were  every  emi- 
grant ship  compelled  to  pay  somewhat 
to  each  passenger  for  every  day  she 
delays  her  departure  after  the  stipulated 
time  of  sailing — all  circumstances  of 
weather  favourable — we  should  hear 
very  little  of  those  instances  of  ships, 
advertised  for  March,  leaving  harbour 
in  ISmy,  and  see  few  of  tlie  lamentabie 
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cases  of  destitution  which  every  sauOB 
of  emigration  renews  before  us. 

Mr.  Hood  strongly  advises  that  the 
entire  oontrot  of  ttie  emigrant  sbipa 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  government; 
and  although  there  are  always  difficul- 
ties in  a  country  lil^  ours  in  subject- 
ing the  tcheiiMS  of  private  enterpriia 
to  publie  nirvaiUance,  we  should  far 
rather  see  any  interference  of  this 
kind  practised,  than  witness,  as  we 
now  do,  the  great  evib  of  total  ne* 

Our  traveller  arrived  in  Sydney  in 
the  month  of  October,  1841,  at  the 
critical  moment  of  alarm  and  paoic» 
produced,  as  waaalleg^ed,  by  the  ov«w 
done  ri^e  of  ipaeolation.  All  credit 
and  confidence  were  at  an  end ;  and, 
in  the  recklessness  of  selfish  <K>nsidera* 
tion,  the  terror  was  further  ineraaaed 
•.the  tlaa  of  IHaodship  and  totinaay 
not  offering  any  obstacle  to  the  em- 
ployment of  legal  proceedings,  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts,  which, 
under  better  eireomataneet,  had  never 
been  pressed  for.  Still,  with  all  this, 
the  place  itself  exhibits  little  appear- 
ance of  a  period  of  depression 

'*  The  general  appearanoe  of  the  town 

exceeded  my  expectation.  Although 
the  houses,  even  iu  the  principal  streets, 
form  most  striking  ecQtraits  ae  to  ar- 
chitecture — a  haodsomo  stone  building 
of  four  stories  being  frequently  next 
neighbour  to  a  slab  wooden  erection  of 
one  itffl  the  great  length  of  some  of 
the  streets,  and  the  regularity  of  their 
plan,  being  cut  at  fixed  distances  by 
OdMra  at  right  angles,  and  the  great 
extent  of  the  place  altoj^ether,  bordered 
by  these  beautiful  bays  on  every  side, 
give  the  whole  an  extremely  imposing 
effect  to  a  stranger. 

"  The  shops  are  very  handsome ;  and 
were  it  not  that  the  trottoirs  are  so  viU 
laaoosly  bad,  as  even  to  endanger  life 
at  night,  and  so  broken  up  as  to  appear 
intended  as  a  check,  or  at  least  a  pun- 
lihment  to  dnmbernneee,  one  woald  nave 
pleasure  in  looking  at  these  signs  of 
prosperity,  and  at  the  most  wonderful 
collection  of  merdiandise,  fundabed  by 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  Sonm 
of  the  shops  are  lighted  up  withgaa; 
and  those  of  the  confectioners,  sUver* 
imitbi,  and  haberdashers  would,  many 
of  them  at  least,  not  discredit  Priiice's- 
street,  Edinburgh,  or  that  street  of 
atreets.  Regent-street,  London.  I  will 
not  assort  that  such  sights  as  Everin^- 
ton's  iu  Lndgate-hill,  or  Uohnes's,  m 
Regent-street,  are  to  bt  MM  bara  s  but 


certainly  there  are  many  shops  in  Syd- 
ney much  above  the  average  of  their 
Mlewa  in  Londen.'* 

House-rent  would  appear  to  bo  most 
extravagant:  some  shoos  ranging  from 
three  hundred  and  finj  to  ilfO  hon* 
dred  and  flftv  ponnda  par  anmnn ;  and 
Mr.  Hood  tells  us  of  an  acre  of  ground, 
in  a  principal  thoroughfare,  which 
brought,  at  a  public  sale,  ten  thousand 
pomda  alarling. 

"The  first  sight  of  the  town  and 
people  doee  not  ixnpresa  a  European 
witA  the  idan  of  betag  in  n  eonntrj  ao 

distant  from  his  home:  the  language, 
the  manners,  and  dress  of  the  inhabi- 
tants being  for  the  most  part  similar  to 
his  own.    But  tlicre  are  many  peen- 
liarities  that  gradually  display  them- 
selves,  chiefly  attributable  to  the  cli- 
mate.  There  la  a  aallowness  of  coun- 
tenance in  the  male,  and  a  delicacy  of 
feature  and  skin  in  the  female,  that  I 
bare  not  aeen  eltewfaere;  wfaUe  m  are 
every  now  and  then  instinctively  plac- 
ing your  hand  upon  your  Dockets,  aa 
some  suspicious-looking  feUow  paaaee 
you.    Mor  is  this  to  bo  wondered  at, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  every  eeventh 
man  you  meet  in  the  street  naa  *  left 
his  country  for  his  country's  good ;'  or 
is  the  offspring  of  those  who  have  done 
so.    There  are  at  the  same  time  very 
fine  spedmena  of  our  Idnd  to  be  seen ; 
above  the  average  height,  and  with 
woll -proportioned  frame;  thouh  it  ia 
remarked,  that  tall,  welUmaoe  mm, 
who  have  been  bom  in  Australia,  do 
not  possess  that  muscular  power  which 
is  found  in  Britain  generally  to  accom- 
pany  sUnilar  proportiona.  Thefeatnrea 
are,  I  think,  better  than  those  of  the 
English ;  the  eye  is  generally  black  in 
both  aexef ,  the  note  ratlier  Roman  than 
Grecian,  and  finely  formed,  and  the 
whole  expression  sharp  and  good.  On 
hot  days,  the  white  dress,  very  ^ne* 
rally  worn  by  all  classes,  gives  a  hght- 
ness  and  gaiety  to  the  streets,  that  is 
very  strikmg.    Few  ladies  are  to  be 
aeen  walking  in  the  public  streets — it  is 
not  the  custom  ;  nnd  this,  I  confess,  is 
a  great  drawback  to  the  general  ap- 
pearanoe of  tbe  plaea.   Bat  tbetretb 
u,  prudenoa,  aa  well  as  that  first  of 
female  attributes,  delicacy,  have  ren* 
dered  it  necessary  in  Sydney." 

Mr.  Hood  discovers  on  his  arriral 
at  Australia  that  his  eldest  son,  to 
visit  whom  he  had  undertaken  bia 
voyage,  had  left  Bourolong,  la  Nnv 
Englaody  and  wai  than  tnUta^  Mtr 
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Connobolas,  about  two  hundred  milea 
west  of  Sydney : 

*'  When,  therefore,  my  son  who  had 
accompanied  me  from  England,  set  out 
from  Sjdnaj,  it  was  to  join  his  brother 
at  thfai  new  abode  Mnoag  the  moontaine 

and  glens  of  the  lofty  Connobolas.  He 
arrived  at  an  inn  twelve  milos  from  that 
place,  by  the  mail,  on  the  fourth  day  ; 
and  on  asking  the  landlord  to  direct 
him  to  Mr.  HoodU  station,  he  was  told, 
to  his  delight,  that  he  would  find  Mr. 
Hood  in  the  next  roon.    The  pleasure 
of  the  brothers  at  nie«?ting  in  this  dis- 
tant land  may  be  imag^ed.  Our  arrival 
was  unkiiown  to  the  Aostraliaa ;  and, 
of  course,  his  surprise  was  unbounded, 
as  well  as  his  delight;  and  it  will  easily 
be  believed,  that  when  he  was  told  that 
1  had  crossed  the  ocean  to  visit  him« 
that  I  was  at  that  very  time  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  him,  and  was  now  to 
be  hu  guest  for  a  tlme^thore  was  little 
delay  in  making  arrangements  for  his 
ioumey  to  Sydney.  *  UavinK  plaoed  his 
Mwdier  at  the  head  of  ■auirs  during 
his  absence,  ho  tho  next  day  mounted 
his  horse,  and  as,  in  the  bush  as  well  as 
in  the  town,  every  one  gallops  as  if  on  an 
errand  of  life  and  death,  hu  was  by 
sillo  on  the  second  day.     Rapidity  is 
the  grand  characteristic  of  Australian 
Bfe ;  and  the  habits  of  this  country  re- 
mind  me  much  of  what  is  asserted  of 
the  Americans.    *  They  are  born,'  it  is 
taid,  'in  n  hurry,  educated  at  Aill  speeil, 
make  a  fortune  vs  iih  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
and  lose  it  in  like  manner,  but  onlv  to 
re-make  and  re-lose  it  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eya.   Their  body  is  a  locomotive, 
travelHog  at  the  rate  of  ten  leagues  an 
hour.    Their  thoughts  are  a  hign-pres- 
•ore  engine.    Their  life  resembles  n 
shooting-star,  and  death  surprises  them 
like  an  electric  shock.'    1  was  walking 
in  Prinee's-ttreet  to  my  lodgings,  when 
my  son  overtook  me.    I  heard  a  lK>und- 
ing  step  behind  me,  and,  looking  round, 
saw  a  countenance  that  I  felt  I  ought 
to  hnow,  although  I  could  not  instantly 
recoOTise  it  ;  but  the  very  first  accents 
of  his  voice  removed  all  doubt.  The 
§m  greetings  over,  I  began  to  examine 
my  boy.    He  was  \m\  eighteen  when  we 
parted.  He  was  altered,  of  course,  and 
and  beeorae  manly  in  figure  and  fftce— 
bronxed,  older-looking,  changed!   I  felt 
somewhat  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
exactly  the  same  slim  young  creature 
tlmt  had  left  mo  three  years  before : 
but  if  I  had  lost  the  boy,  I  had  found 
the  man ;  and  so,  after  a  second  look  at 
his  garb— and  a  look  of  amatement  I 
faney  it  was,  for  his  toggery  partook 
largriy  of  the  backwoods-mans  style 
of  floatnme— 4ha  patt  was  dismissed 
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with  something  like  a  feeling  of  rearet, 
and  the  present  became  all  in  all.  Tlie 
negligence  of  dress  that  these  sons  of 
the  forest  indulge  in  in  this  country,  is 
somewhat  appalling  to  a  stranger.  The 
face  is  adorned  win  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  beard  and  moustache.  Tlie  dress 
consists  of  a  cabbage-tree  hat,  as  largo 
M  Ml  umbrella  I  a  round  ent-away 
jacket ;  no  waistcoat ;  a  black  glazed 
pelt  round  the  waut ;  white  trowsers ; 
and  frequently  a  stook-whip  in  tho 
hand,  almoet  as  long  as  a  South  Araeri* 
can  lasso ;  while  clouds  of  smoke  un- 
ceasingly issue  from  the  mouth.  My 
son  was  not  quite  after  thlt  fhahion; 
but,  had  I  met  him  in  the  recesses  of 
the  bush,  my  first  impulse  would,  1  con- 
fess,  haTO  bean  to  have  looked  to  my 
piatole.'' 

The  distresset  of  the  colony  were 
than  at  their  bei^bt— IUlQre»  and  ex- 

peetations  of  failure,  every  where, 
men  of  acknowledged  wealth  being 
sadly  inconvenienced  for  want  of  ready 
money.  Many  causes  were  contributing 
to  this  unhappy  state  of  thinga.  Tho 
terrible  crash  m  America,  the  stagna- 
tion of  trade  in  England,  the  heavy 
taxation  on  the  colony  to  pay  the 
emigrant  bonoly,  tim  unproductlTe 
sales  of  land  consequent  on  the  price 
being  raised  from  five  shillings  per 
acre  to  twelve,  the  increased  cate  of 
wages,  the  result  of  assisting  the  as- 
signment system,  all  tended  to  pro- 
duce the  depression  that  now  weighed 
upon  the  colony.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence, however,  was,  that  to  the 
emigrant  arriving  now  with  a  tbou* 
sand  pounds,  cash  in  hands,  there 
was  a  gpreater  opening  for  success, 
than  any  time  in  the  previous  five 
years. 

It  is  now  the  30th  of  August  in  onr 
author's  diary — for  tho  work  is  com- 
posed  in  the  manner  of  daily  jottings 
of  events  and  impressions — and  he 
experiences  one  of  those  ftarAd  horri* 
canes  which  in  Australia  are  called 
"  Brickfielders."  Tl)is  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  storm,  which  rages 
with  such  violence^  as  to  drive  mb 
dust  and  sand  through  every  crevice 
of  the  dwelling  and  even  of  the  cloth- 
ing, accompanied  by  a  sense  of  sufifo- 
cation  most  offensive  and  annoying. 
Vast  plains  of  arid  sand*  great  traoCs 
of  parched  earth,  give  the  dryness  to 
this  wind,  which  is  its  chief  character- 
istic«  but  which,  from  habit,  the  co- 
koitto  think  fittle  abool. 
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He  is  DOW  in  the  baah«  and  a  wild 
Bib  it  is  t_ 

'*  Here,  at  Connobolas,  we  rejoice  in 
one  table  of  homely  maoufaoture,  fixed 
to  the  earthen  floor,  with  a  lon^  suit- 
able scat  to  match.    A  similar  ptece  of 
npholstenf,  minus  one  leg,  supports  mj 
desk  ana  dressing-case ;  a  streteher 
(universally  used  in  the  bush)  supplies 
ihe  place  of  a  bedstead  ; — aoine  I  nave 
adorned  magnificently  with  a  ourtun 
of  mnaqoito-gause.    The  rafters  are 
our  roof  and  ceiling,  and  slabs  of  bark 
our  serking  and  slates.    Glass  windows 
we  do  not  patroniie;  shutters  outside 
SVe  our  only  screens.    The  walls  arc 
slabs  of  bark,  closely  fitted  upon  up- 
right slabe  or  wood  t  and  the  painting 
or  papering  are  clean  white  sheets, 
nailed  all  round  the  room,  to  exclude 
in  some  degree  the  l^ht  and  cold  by 
night,  and  the  ann  by  oaj.  Two  loaded 
guns  stand,  ever  ready,  in  the  cornor ; 
and  pistols  are  always  below  my  pillow. 
In  the  space  betwixt  my  apartment  and 
that  of  James  Simpson,  is  the  courh  of 
Bj  ions, where,  beside  another  stretcher, 
tamj  be  teen  saddles,  Inrldlee,  ropes, 
rice,  tea,  sugar,  tools  of  all  descriptions, 
gi^  gear,  preserves,  butter,  cheese, 
spirits,  et  tnulta  alia.    As  to  James,  he 
and  his  wife  slumber  upon  a  very  primi- 
tive elevation  above  the  floor,  prepared 
bj  him  in  half  an  hour,  and  find  rest 
and  peaoeftil  oblivion  *  as  well  as  e'er 
they  dJ#  at  homf.'    The  cuisine  is  fur- 
nished with  considerably  fewer  materials 
ti^  woqM  be  held  requisite  at  the 
Clarendon  or  Gresham's  ;  but  there  is 
merit  in  management,  and  I  never  dined 
more  comfortaijly  in  my  life  than  among 
the  mountains  ui  Connobolas ;  nor  has 
the  fear  of  snakes  (although  the  trail 
of  one  that  must  have  been  at  least  six 
Hwt  long,  and  as  thick  as  my  arm,  lay 
on  our  path  to-day,  betwixt  the  sta- 
tions), of  blacks,  or  of  bushrangers, 
yet  eoet  me  an  hoards  rest.   There  waa 
a  person  in  this  neighbourhood,  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  distant,  who  forfeited 
this  station  and  his  licence,  in  oonse- 
onenoe  of  having  allowed  bushrangers 
from  those  haunts  to  come  about  his 
house — harbouring  them,  as  it  is  called; 
and  it  is  not  a  fortnight  ago  since  oer- 
taln  gentlemen  (1)  made  use  of  the  en- 
oiosures  around  for  the  purpose  of 
bmnding  their  neighbours'  cattle  and 
calves  with  their  own  marks — a  process 
carried  on  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and 
a  favourite  pursuit  in  this  colony.  If 
my  memory  serves  me,  there  is  a  motto 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  *  B^parabit 
Cornua  Phccbe  V 

**  The  nearest  town  is  Bathnrtt,  dis- 
tant frws  na  about  fiftj  niles}  nod 


there,  also,  are  the  naifeat  naclstnitea 

bench,  church,  and  physician.  Our  near- 
est post-office  is  at  Boree  or  Peislevs, 
both  of  which  places  are  fourteen  muea 
distant,  and  me  post  is  only  once  a 
week.  At  Boree,  also,  live  our  near- 
est friends.  The  shepherds'  huts  are 
aeattered  aronnd  in  every  direction,  but 
somo  miles  from  us,  and  quite  ont  of 
reach  in  any  case  of  emergencv. 

«•  Sneh  is  onr  present  ettna^n.  Hi- 
therto we  have  not  been  disturbed  by 
night  or  day.    No  door  as  yet  prevMita 
intrusion ;  a  piece  of  unbleached  Ihien 
alone  excludes  man  and  beast  I  Indeed, 
a  door  of  sheet  iron  would  be  of  little 
avail  against  'the  class  of  persons  who 
sometiniei  demand  admission  from  theea 
mountains ;  and  the  linen  portal  is  so 
much  cooler,  that  we  prefer  it,  as  it 
acts  like  an  Indian  pnnka.  We  ereeted 
a  tent,  but  I  could  not  breathe  in  it. 
In  this  country,  as  in  the  East,  tents 
ought  to  be  double,  to  exclude  the  snn. 
My  two  youths  intend  to  try  it ;  but  I 
suspect  that,  what  betwixt  the  cold  by 
nignt  and  heat  by  day,  they  will  be  glad 
to  flee  to  their  storehouse  again.  Amidst 
all  this  exposure,  which  but  lately  would 
have  appeared  to  me  the  life  of  a  savage, 
with  a  blasmg  fire  on  the  hearth  In  the 
UK^Ab  chimney  of  bark  slabs,  we  pass 
our  evenings  wonderfully  well.  Luke, 
as  one  of  the  watchers,  sleeps  under  * 
few  bark  slabs,  beside  a  large  wood 
firo  adjoining  the  shoopfolds,  to  keep  off 
the  native  dogs.  This  is  a  duty  rendered 
neoessary  by  the  flreqnent  attempts 
made  by  thpso  animals  to  get  into  the 
yards  among  the  flocks.  Throughout 
the  bush  it  Is  the  universal  eostom  to 
fold  all  the  flocks  every  night  by  sun- 
set, to  avoid  the  ravat^os  committed  bv 
these  native  dogs — a  species  of  jaduu, 
and  not  unlike  the  fox.  Tiiejy  nam  and 
prowl  about  in  packs  ;  and  if  once  suc- 
cessful in  making  their  way  into  a  yard, 
they  kill  and  tear  as  manV  as  they  can 
reach,  without  being  satisnod  with  what 
they  can  consume;  their  bite  is  very 
generally  fatal.** 

Mr.  Hood  thus  sums  op  his  Aoitrn- 
lian  experiences 

"  I  have  now  seen  enough  of  the  state 
of  afTairs  in  this  roloiiy,  and  have  heard 
sufiicient  of  the  sttuaiion  and  prospects 
of  esUblished  settlers  of  all  oiassea,  to 
be  persuaded  of  the  very  great  diffi- 
culties which  a  young  man  commencing 
the  life  of  a  boshman  will  have  to  en- 
counter. The  undertaking  la  n  most 
ieriona  one  in  every  way  ;  and  *  the 
pastoral  people,'  as  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view is  pleased  fjto  desjgnato  the  gtntU' 
mm  of  the  ooloQy,  leqnbte  to  bo  wmIs 
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aicake  to  overcome  the  snares  and  ob-  and  the  wool  will  not  pay  these  and 

•tacles,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  wWch  other  demands  the  first  or  even  the 

beset  their  path.    The  people  are  really  second  year;  and  the  luckless  settler 

tooclever  4or  ordinary  folks.    It  re-  who  has  laid  out  all  his  capital  at  first, 

^jawa  aa  able  nan  to  be  an  accom-  finds  himself,  before  he  bi  fairly  started, 

phshed  rogue.    It  Is  hke  «  game  at  inrolred  la  debt,  and  general^  irt*. 

oheai.    The  dishonest  bad  you  up  till  trievably  so.    I  only  know  one  case 

woy  take  from  vou  every  pawn  you  more  hopeless ;  and  that  is,  where  the 

poeaoM ;  aad  tlM  honest  (! )  have  alwayi  aewly-arrived'settler,  wishteg  to  beeona 

a  iii^e  in  reserve  wherewith  to  over-  at  once  a  large  holder  of  stock,  borrowa 

reach  you  if  they  can.    The  amor  do-  beyond  his  capital,  to  accomplUh  this, 

truK  18  strong  among  the  'old  haadi,'  at  tea  per  oeat.  interest.    This  is  ruin 

as  the  fathers  of  the  colony  are  called ;  and  miaery  on  a  mater  Male,  M  BOt 

bat  then  it  shows  itself  merelv  in  the  more  certain. 

viab  to  seff  their  aharoi  of  it  at  aa  «The  followhig  uble  has  beenpr». 

•aoraous  pnco!   Independent  of  the  parwl,  after  w.'oBwW  faqniry 

visible  rocks  in  their  way,  and  the  ,       ,           '  .  ^  _L  /. 

grasping  character  of  many%»-ith  whom  '  '  Zl  T.'^ 

the  new  settlers  have  to  come  in  con*  1  •bepheni't  •*•*•*•  1§ 

tact  in  their  first   establishing  them-  1  hoiiM«nrt  wifw  .     .     .     •     .  SO 

selves,  they  have  likewise  to  contend  BSiSfSffSS^^^     Immm    tn  5 

with  a  total  ignorance  of  the  natl?a  A tnj tiSMiar tanoeto     .    .  m 

customs,  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  cli-  1^       u>d  hurdiM  for  »h»ep  .  so 

Biate,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  country.  Wough.  wed*,  tooU,  miit,  urp.uiinf,  &c.  so 

taming  stock,  &r.  at  fair  prices,  from  moring  to  it     .....  it 

the  want  of  poblio  markets  ;  in  short,  **"  

ft  almost  seems  aaffererv  man's  hand  ^•(Ti'cS/""*^  10 

were  against  them,'  and  thej  had  rea-  RL^kh»M»>  ^  Vh»i'  mwi'iuwia 

son  to  apprehend  that  '  every  one  that  ratumi  .......M 

finds  them'  will  sacrifice  them.   There  Lic«ow«eit«    .  .     .  W 

holders  of  stock  which  makes  them  Sydn«y  IS 

rather  oold  and  unfriendly  to  new  ^  

•Bttiws.  aa  tf  t&ey  wm  rivals  that  8«xpi«fc.itmdri«.~.h«,yit«i«t  i4o 

would  destroy  thcra  ;  and  assuredly  the   

times  are  favourable  in  some  respeota  fl.ooo 

fcr  tboaa  aov  arriving  with  capital.  «« With  the  most  economical  manaco. 

•  neat,  these  are  all  veoidred  witUa  On 

"There  are  two  descriptions  of  per-  first  twelve  months  oi  a  settler's  resi- 

amis  who  are  likely  to  do  well  in  this  denoe ;  and  I  have  omitted  to  particn- 

ooaatry— 4nen  wtta  considerable  fbnds,  larlse  naay  ndnor  axpcnses,  which  ho 

and  those  with  just  enough  to  support  will  find  will  soott  BiaKe  up  the  £140 

them  until  they  can  procure  a  desirable  allowed  for  sundries ;  nor  nave  I  sup- 

iilaatiaii  as  overseer  of  some  absentee's  posed  him  to  pay  his  runs,  nor  stated 

esaeeraa.  I  do  not  sneak  of  labourers,  hia  loss  of  interest.    It  naat  alio  ba 

nechanics,  or  such  asLanchlan  Mackay  :  borne  In  mind  that  the  same  wa^es  are 

they  will  do  well  any  where  in  Aus>  to  be  paid  the  second  year,  with  the 

tralta ;  bat  I  allude  to  yonnir  men  ia  anavoiaabic  addition  of  those  of  a  sa> 

the  higher  grades  of  life.    Those  who  cond  shepherd :  and  all  he  has  where- 

arrive  here  with  £SO0  to  ^1,000  ought  with  to  pay  these  wages  and  to  meet 

avver  to  boj  aheep;  thdr  eapttal  la  the  atorweeper^a  bill  aad  other 

swallowed  up  at  once  bv  the  expenses  mands,  is  the  value  of  the  wool  of  hla 

d  a  new  station,  and  they  never  re-  one  thousand  sheep,    llattera  will  pro* 

amr  €tte  outlay.    The  following  table,  bably  stand  thus . 

aftkh  I  shallprooeodtoglva,  wul  show  i.oooflMOMor  s|ii».,  rtKM-pw  i  -  .  ^ 

how  Khort  a  way  such  a  sum  would  go  U^*  ia  leglsBdt  1a  41.  la  f  m  If  4 

in  procuring  even  mere  necessaries,  and  w^S?^^  jJLv^J.    *  #£, 

baviaadaqaatoitiatomeet  tbeeatra  nSlSi^^^'  .  *  .'S 

expenses  to  which  a  beginner  is  liaUa  Baiiock-drirer    ...  so 

oa  his  first  introduction  to  the  bush.  lutioiu  for  Sr*     .     .     .  loo 

"It  ia  aot  the  first  outlay  only  of  aa  uS^^^^^^  S 

estaMi-,hmt'nt  that  is  to  bo  considered,  '     *  *  

bat  the  expenses  of  the  following  year.  MMO 

Wages— which,  by  the  way,  have  not  ...        •  • 

IkUsa  aa  tbej  ought  to  bava  doaa  fai  ^la  the  foregoing 

1|  VMnblaaa  H  aajaftMrf  II 
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tba  lettlcr  would  accuse  me  of  havinir 
mdenrated  his  expenses  and  overstatea 
his  receipts  i  but  it  is  an  approximatioii 
to  the  truth.  As  regards  my  charging 
the  ezpeoiies  of  the  shearing  and  de- 
livery of  wool  for  two  years,  while  I 
take  credit  for  only  ooa  vear*«  value  of 
wool,  I  do  so  because  the  expenses  of 
the  second  year  are  incurred  before  the 
price  of  the  wool  of  that  year  b  re- 
ceived. I  am  aware  that  it  is  even  too 
favourable  a  balance-sheet  in  other  items 
— stin  the  error  ii  not  great;  and  I 
conceive  the  result  proves  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  such  a  sum  would  do  well  to 
acoept  bank  interest  (seven  per  cent.) 
Ibr  It,  and  look  to  eone  other  inveet- 
BMnt  than  sheep. 

'*  One  grand  mistake  is  committed  by 
ahnost  all  yoong  men,  and  by  others 
too ;  and  that  is  the  desire  to  commence 
with  an  immense  stock  at  once — some 
aeren  or  eight  thoataad  dieap,  whether 
their  funds  be  adequate  or  no ;  in  short, 
to  buy  beyond  their  capital,  in  hope  of 
being  able,  by  good  fortune  and  the 
chapter  of  aceideitts,  to  pay  off  their 
debts  gradually.  The  phrase  *a  re- 
spectable commencement,'  has  deluded 
asany;  and  the  ill  elfoets  of  this  deln. 
sion  are.  at  this  very  moment,  cruelly 
proved  by  the  experience  of  hundreds." 

WeaNaBaible*  within  tooh  llmita 
ttw«  liave  proposed  to  onnelves  in 

this  paper,  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
most  able  and  instructive  volume — ono 
which  so  admirablv  blends  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  penonal  namtire,  with  tlie 
information  of  an  acute  observer.  Let 
us  now,  while  recommending  its  at- 
tentive perusal  by  such  of  our  readers 
aa  M  inlaritt  in  tlia  anbject,  turn 
nor  attention  to  the  |||Mieral  sutnnf 
onr  Australian  possessions,  their  pre- 
sent condition,  and  future  prospect. 

Few  there  nrt,  and  in  Ireland  parti- 
en1arly»  wiih  whom  our  AnitraHan 
settlements  are  not  connected  by  a 
tie  far  nearer  than  a  mere  national 
relationship.  Few,  who  have  not 
hailed  with  pleasure,  the  gratifying 
intelligienen  oif  their  prosperity — who 
have  not,  with  the  fond  longings 
of  hope,  cherished  each  account  that 
would  cheat  them  into  the  belief,  that 
their  equally  great  deproision  had 
passed  away.  To  a  certain  extent,  we 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  their 
expectations.  That  a  vast  country,  by 
nature  io  lkToarod»  with  ihdHtiet  Ibr 
commerce  lo  great*  and  n  balance  of 
trade  turning  each  year  more  in  its 
favour^  shouU  have  its  resources  and 


prospects  annihilated  by  the  temporary 

injury  of  an  unfavourable  season,  or 
mercantile  crisis,  is  a  supposition  none, 
even  its  worst  wisher,  could  for  a 
moment  entertain.  Bat»  thai  these 
happy  results  cm  ho  instantaneous,  is 
impossible  ;  the  injury  is  far  too  deep- 
seated,  to  admit  of  such  a  rapid  cure 
aa  this.  Time  and  danrW-bought  ex* 
perience  are  the  sole  physicians  for 
ailments  such  m  these.  To  use  the 
language  of  the  Australian  Agricul- 
tural tympany's  affent,  in  his  report 
for  1843,  two-tlurds  of  the  property 
in  the  colony,  t.  e.  Sydney,  must 
change  hands  ere  a  complete  renova- 
tion can  be  hoped  for,  so  deep-seated 
is  the  evil  which  misgoYemment  at 
home,  over>8peculation,  and  unfavour* 
able  seasons  m  the  country  itself  have 
combined  to  produce.  But,  it  is  not 
the  eh«naetenstieof  onr  oonntry  to  rft 
down  qnicllyt  and  lament  over  the 
past,  but  to  put  forth  its  strength 
with  double  energy  for  the  future. 
A  brief  retrospect  of  the  several 
hiatoffiea  of  the  belt  of  settlements 
which  has  encompassed  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  vast  continent  of  New 
Holland,  will  at  once  show  how  much 
of  their  rolalho  sooeeM  is  to  bo  attri- 
buted to  the  effiMtiveness  of  ^  aereral 
systems  pursued  in  obtaining  a  supply 
of  labour,  as  well  as  furnish  a  com- 
plete contradiction  to  the  belief,  that 
to  the  disadvantages  of  cHmtito  alooo 
their  late  disasters  are  to  be  attributed. 

Svdney,  the  first  of  the  settlements 
established,  was  rendered  completely 
independent  of  emigrant  labour,  by 
the  number  of  convicts  which  were 
assigned  as  servants.  The  next  settle- 
ment established  was  that  at  Swan 
River,  and  upon  it  the  Colonial  Office 
tried  its  "prentice  han'  ***  andt  aa 
might  be  expected  f^om  a  first  attempt, 
it  proved  a  signal  fulure.  It  is  quite 
clear  that,  in  the  sale  of  lands  in  the 
eolonies,  the  tranaaetlon  is  not  to  ho 
oottridered  as  one  between  the  mother 
country  and  its  subjects,  in  which  case 
the  interest  of  the  Latter,  alone,  might 
be  consulted,  but  between  the  colony 
and  individuals — and  the  higher  the 

{>rice  it  obtains  for  its  commodity, 
and,  the  larger  will  be  the  amount  of 
labour  it  will  be  enabled  to  purchase 
with  the  prooeeds  thus  obtdned ;  and 
though  one  colony  may  demand  a 
higher  price  for  its  land,  ^et,  the  profits 
to  the  cultivator  will  ultimately  be  the 
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WBty  in  comeqnenoo  of  the  Inmr 

snpplj,  and  cheapness  of  lahour.  Tnis 
consideration  does  not*  of  courHe,  in- 
dnde  any  comparative  superioritj  of 
climate  or  position — as  the  large  quan* 
tity  of  diiposnble  lands  in  all  these 
colonies  has  hitherto  enabled  the  emi- 
grant to  exercise  a  great  freedom  of 
eboice^  with  reepeet  to  the  eommaad 
of  water*  ao  important  a  reqttilitek  M 
has  been  proved  by  fatal  experience. 
The  fact  of  the  entire  western  coast 
of  Anstralin  being  vnocenpied  by  Bri- 
tish 5cttlenient«,  and  the  great  suoceM 
of  Sydney,  which  was  beginning  to 
start  forward  with  ominous  rapidity, 
induced  the  colonial  government  to 
torn  tlieir  attention  to  the  advantage 
and  necessity  of  establishment  of 
British  authority  !n  that  quarter. 

The  estaary  of  the  Swan  River  was 
tiM  place  chosen  ibr  tile  establislnneal 
of  the  new  settlement,  a  dtnatioa 
wliich,  as  the  entire  of  the  western 
coast,  its  nature  and  practicabilities, 
were,  at  the  time,  unvisited  and  un- 
fiseoveredy  evinced  the  greatest  tfis* 
crinunatton.  That  noble  river,  wa- 
tering a  vast  extent  of  country  with  its 
numerous  tributaries,  affords  at  once 
a  great  Iheility  for  entemivt  irHigalioDf 
and  navigable,  as  it  is,  for  npwards  of 
forty  miles  inland,  by  large  vessels,  a 
ready  communication  with  the  interior. 
Its  climate,  a  happy  combination  of 
tropical  and  temMvate^  yields  the  frdts 
of  both  in  abunaance.  Extensive  plan- 
tations of  the  vine  and  the  olive  nave 
been  formed,  and  ere  long*  we  may 
hope  to  see  wioc^  olive  oil»  and  drieo 
ihntSy  among  its  principal  articles  of 
•gqwrt,  and  rivalling,  in  our  markets, 
the  produce  of  the  Levant ;  while  its 
great  extent  of  coast,  and  unoccupied 
HHidsy  bold  out  indneements  to  the 
settler,  equal,  if  not  superior  to  its 
hitherto  more  favoured  rivals.  Why, 
then,  well  may  it  be  asked,  have  its 
fanports  aiideinortseraioedntendenoT 
tofitfograda  its  population  continued 
stationary,  in  comparison  with  the 
other  settlements — and  the  tide  of  emi- 

Sation  turned  almost  exclusively  from 
\  shores?  Sewal  eanses  have  com- 
bined to  produce  these  effects.  The 
ill-judged  regulations  for  its  establish- 
ment nave  still  continued  to  exercise 
■oat  bnaoAil  Infloeoces  upon  it— > 
aiBumat  tlie  principal  of  which  is  an 
extraordinary  deficiency  of  capital. 
Shoriffi'  sales  have  lately  taken  place  in 


Perth,  its  capital,  at  which  highly  eligi- 
ble property  was  disposed  of  for  one- 
third  of  its  value — so  few  could  com* 
nmnd  the  purchase  of  what  would,  no 
donlit,  prove  a  most  advantageous  in« 
vestment.  We  could  multiply  instances, 
which  would  prove  how  great  an  addi- 
tional check  this  has  been  to  all  enter- 
prise^ in  portioular,  at  atimo  whan  sudi 
mneral  distress  existed,  as  lately.  At 
the  period  of  its  establishment,  colo- 
nisation, instead  of  being,  as  now, 
reduced  to  a  science,  had  still  its  first 
principles  undiscovered  ;  while  the  re- 
lative capabilities  and  advantages  of 
Australian,  compared  with  other  Bri- 
tish dominions,  were  unknown.  A 
proposal,  preiioastoits  establishmei<> 
Bad  Iteen  made  bj  leveral  gentlemen, 
amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Peel,  to  the 
home  government,  for  its  colonisation ; 
of  ita  oaCdis  it  is  unneoessary  to  speak, 
save  that  they  influenced  the  eoloaial 
secretary  in  forming  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  value  of  western  Aus- 
tralia. Between  Canadian  lands,  upon 
which  tbehr  esthnate  of  value  was 
founded,  and  Australian,  no  analogy 
whatever  can  exist.  Yet,  such  were 
the  data  upon  which  the  Colonial 
Ofllce  proceeded,  in  tha  disposal  of  its 
lands.  Individuals  were  to  bo  InAMsed 
by  gifts  of  land  held  out  to  them,  to 
make  their  way  to  the  colony.  On 
their  arrival*  they  were  to  receive 
fbrty  acres  of  land  Ibr  each  sum  of 
three  pounds  they  were  prepared  to 
invest  in  its  improvement.  Lan^ 
upon  which  the  appointed  sum  had  not 
been  expended,  at  tlie  end  of  three 
years*  were  to  pay  an  additional  six» 
pence  per  acre — and,  at  the  end  of  an 
additional  four  years,  to  revert  to  the 
crown.  The  impolitic  system  of  ex- 
teutve  graots  of  land,  so  ni^ust  m4 
injurious  to  a  colony,  as  it  is  a  virtual 
squandering  of  its  wealth,  was  carried 
on  here  to  a  great  extmt.  The 
Eestenant-govemor  obtafaied  a  grant 
of  aoreib  10(M)00_Mr.  Peel,  20M0O» 
with  a  power  of  increasing  his  grant 
to  400,000,  by  bringing  out  an  addi- 
tional number— almost  all  of  whom 
have  siooe  been  oonvcyed  ^  thHiiflr. 
Many  persons,  but  comparatively  few 
of  the  labouring  classes,  took  advan- 
tage of  these  favourable  terms,  and 
hastened  to  the  colony  bdbro  the  tino 
fixed  had  opired.  All  went  well  at 
first — Freemantle,  Perth,  and  Guild- 
ford soon  ^raiig  into  esisteooei  t^n 
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the  iNUiks  of  its  bountiful  river,  aod 
at  the  most  desirable  situation*— but 
the  jobbing  which  sach  a  system  mnit 
«lH;en(Ieri  bogati  to  a  fearful  extent. 
There  exists  in  all  our  Australian 
Mttlements  a  class  of  men,  the  land* 
JoUMTib  wboM  diMonrmwDMit  oughft 
to  form  a  primary  objeot  with  every 
governor,  should  he  essay  a  conscien- 
tious cUscharge  of  bis  duties.  In  many 
ways  have  their  immrioiii  ellbeltbeaii 
felt.  Men  who  hve  by  tpeetUation, 
by  forcing  prices,  and  preying  on  the 
unwary,  must  not  merely  injure  the 
fair  and  legitimate  progress  of  trade, 
give  a  ftverieh  and  umstiiral  impalia 
to  every  branch  slightly  more  profit- 
able than  others,  hut  mu»t  entice 
•apital,  by  their  occasionally  brilliant 
•uooeMes,  from  the  Ibh  rapid,  beeante 
more  securely  profitable  VraDchee  of 
industry.  Yet,  the  regulations  for  the 
■ale  of  lands  liave  uniformly  been  such 
as  to  enable  these  gentlemen  to  auia&s 
a  IbrtwM^  at  tlie  ezpenae  of  the  labo- 
rious emigrant.  In  this  case,  they 
managed  to  impose,  by  fictitious 
Touchers,  on  the  governor  of  the  new 
aolony,  iod  obtuned  grants  of  land 
inildtfllj beyond  the  capital  they  were 
prepared  to  invest.  But  the  conditions 
for  holding  lands  were  stringent ;  how 
to  evade  them  became  now  the  quee- 
lioo.  Mvahroom  honaet  were  malu 
vrith  as  much  exterior  show  as  possible, 
and  other  deceptions  practised  upon 
the  authorities.  The  demand  for  labour 
WM  to  great,  from  the  extent  o.  lende 
pnnle^  Miditeenpply  ao  triHing,  that 
its  remuneration  was  completely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  labouring  class.  This 
plaicedagricultureout  of  the  question — 
fecmred  a  monopoly  to  the  importer  of 
proviuonSf  and  drained  the  colony  of 
its  capital,  for  it  possessed,  as  yet,  no 
production  to  offer  in  exchao^.  Thus 
the  settler,  who  arrived  a  time  after. 
Instead  of  abuiduioe  of  land,  well 
situated  for  communication  with  the 
•ee»  found  upwards  of  800,000  aoreib 


into  the  interior,  alreadv  disposed  ^of 
to  jobbers— who  refused  to  port  with 
i^  except  at  prices  immensely  beyond 
his  means — stock,  which  could  only  be 
brought  from  Van  Dieman's  Land,  or 
Sidney — and  labour,  equally  uuob- 
tmnable. 

Is  it  surprising  that,  imder  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  the  district 
should  have  gained  an  evil  name,  which 
sow,  and  now  only,  it  is  beginning  to 
prove  was  unmerited  ?  The  loss  which 
the  colony  sustained  hv  the  ill-judged 
system  pursued,  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  thus  estimated.  The  amount  of 
land  which  was  gained  faj  individuals* 
either  in  the  shape  of  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution or  the  nearly  equally  objec- 
tionable form  under  which  so  much  was 
taken  by  !n£vidna]ji  to  whidi  they 
werenot  entitled,  is  upwards  of  800,000 
acres.  Even  at  the  moderate  calcula- 
tion of  half  the  upset  or  selling  price, 
under  Lord  Stanley's  act,  the  amount 
realiied  by  the  sale  of  thb  immwiaa 
extent  of  country  would  be  (exclusive 
of  the  additional  prices  which  town- 
ship lands  obtain)  upwards  of  X400,000. 
This  sum  would  have  been  amply  suA- 
ctent  for  the  conveyance  of  upwarda 
of  30,000  labouring  emigrants,  alone 
more  than  its  entire  population  of 
colony.  This  aid  would  have  long 
aince  nurtured  and  developed  the  many 
■oiu'ces  of  wealth  which  the  colony 
possesses,  and  which  the  absence  and 
exorbitant  price  of  labour,  even  at  the 
present  moment,  have  compelled  to 
oontinne  unnoticed.  The  want  of 
water,  which  has  been  severely  felt  at 
intervals,  both  upon  the  western 
and  southern  coasts,  might  also  be 
obviated  in  a  great  measure,  by  taking 
advantage  of  what  appears  a  special 
provision  of  a  bounteous  providence 
for  the  purpose,  were  it  not  that  more 
immediate  urgencies  required  the  ap- 
plication of  all  the  scanty  means  of 
their  inhabitants.*  In  South  Austra- 
lisy  the  more  advantageous  terms  for 


*  The  conformaUon  of  the  beds  of  the  streams  upon  the  southern  and  western 
eoasts  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  eonntry.  They  are  uniformly  a  set  of  gullies  of 
great  depth,  and  with  banks  completely  precipitous.  A  very  slight  amount  of 
utbonr  and  expense  would  raise  dams  across  them,  so  as  to  enable  the  residents 
upon  their  banks  to  oommaad  an  ample  supply  of  water  in  the  driest  season. 

The  narrative  of  Captain  Stuart,  the  enterprising  discoverer  of  the  Murray, 
rivals  that  of  CaptMU  Gray,  the  explorer  of  North- Western  Australia,  in  interest. 
After  tradng  for  upwards  of  a  hoaared  miles  the  streams  of  the  Blnrrambidgee 
and  LaeUan,  he  Umd  (tiem  united  in  a  apfandid  atfeam,  flowing  nearly  due  waal- 
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the  colony,  in  the  exchange  of  its  land 
for  labour,  and  the  more  stringent  re- 
gnUuioos  punned  in  iti  disposal,  hare 
produced  results  comparatively  satis- 
factory, despite  of  the  disadvantageous 
position  of  its  capital*  Adelaide.  The 
Swnn  RiTert  and  the  beantiftd  •'Tarra 
Tanaa"  fdaoe  the  inhabitante  of  the 
towns  upon  their  banks  completely 
l>eyoDd  the  want  of  water.  The 
stream  upon  which  Adel^deis  founded* 
the  Torren8--4>ne  but  in  name— falls 
far  short  of  being  the  *' JngU  aqtuB 
fans"  so  much  required  and  prized  in 
Australia.  In  the  dry  season,  it  nearly, 
if  sot  entirelT  foils.  This  proved  at 
first  a  heavj  mow  to  that  settlement. 
It  may  appear  strange  that  Captain 
Hindmarsh,  its  first  go?ernor,  should 
have  chosen  this  situation  in  preferenoe 
to  the  banks  of  the  splendid  Mnrray^ 
which  flows  into  the  sea  within  a  few 
miles  of  its  site  ;  but  the  dangerous 
rollers  upon  its  bar  would  appear  to  be 
afiital  objeetion  to  this  as  a  oommercial 
tftaation.  The  regulations  for  the 
disposal  of  lands  in  South  Australia, 
though  in  principle  the  same  with  those 
at  Lord  Stanley's  act,  which  forms 
the  present  system*  difbr  from  themt 
and  advantageously  so,  in  some  minor 
details.  The  Swan  River  had  read  the 
Colonial  Office  a  lesson  they  wore  not 
lik^  soon  to  forget.  A  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  exchangeable  value 
of  land,  as  well  as  the  paramount  ne> 
cessity  of  that  exchange  being  coO" 
ducted  by  government  alone^  and 
immediately  effected  ; — these  have 
been  the  katling  principles  of  all  re- 
gulations subsequent  to  those  at  the 
Swan  River.  The  act  for  the  founda- 
tion and  regulation  of  the  settlement 
cf  South  Australia  authorized  the 
appointment  of  commissioners,  who 
were  to  determine  the  rules  for  the 
fortheraooe  of  these  objects.  The 
principal  of  these  were,  uniform  ex- 
clusion of  grants  of  land,  which  had 
heen  the  means  former  governors 
elsewhere  had  employed  for  a  disho- 


nourable indulgence  of  favouritism  or 
private  interest;  a  general  fixed  mi- 
nimum i»4ce  for  lanos*  to  be  disposed 
of  by  public  auction,  or  as  much  above 
it  as  public  competition  would  bring  ; 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  to 
be  rwulated  bv  the  relative  expense  of 
bringu^  out  the  number  of  labouren 
necessary  for  bringing  the  land  into 
cultivation.  Thus,  as  double  the  num- 
her  were  considered  necessary  for 
^pnenltund  lands,  double  the  price 
was  demanded  for  it ;  while,  to  suit 
the  means  of  the  smaller  capitalist— 
an  object  which  we  regret  to  say  has* 
under  the  present  svstemi  been  lost 
sight  of— lots  of  small  extent  ware  set 
up  to  be  disposed  of. 

To  prevent  the  early  expenses  of  its 
eslablulimcnt  ftUin^  upon  the  mother 
country*  the  conmussioners  were  em. 
powered  to  raise  a  loan  of  £200,000, 
to  be  secured  upon  the  resources  of 
the  colony.  The  fatal  mistake  which 
here*  as  well  as  at  Auckland*  proved 
at  first  so  injurious,  was  carried  to 
some  extent.  The  intention  of  colo- 
nization and  its  leading  object  is*  by 
the  development  oi  the  resources  of 
unpeopledcountries*  to  provide  an  out- 
let  for  our  surplus  population.  But 
to  effect  this,  the  attention  of  early 
settlers  ought  to  be  devoted  imme- 
diately and  exdusavely  to  agricultursb 
and  temptations  to  ouier  speculations 
should  as  little  as  possible  be  thrown 
in  their  way.  It  is*  no  doubt,  an  ap^ 
panntly  good  test  of  the  sucoess  of  an 
early  settlement  to  be  enabled  to  pro* 
duce  to  the  public  at  home  a  large 
account  of  capital  invested  in  the  pur- 
chase  of  lands,  and  the  amount  thus 
obtidned  must  prove  a  powerful  dd  to 
its  government  in  its  proceedings  ;  yet 
were  they  to  consider  the  actual  loss 
of  disposing  of,  at  so  early  a  period* 
what  gains  In  a  few  yean  such  a  gmt 
increase  in  value — the  injurious  fUVW* 
sion  of  capital,  and  unhealthy  promo- 
tion of  speculation — the  effects  of  these 
premature  sales  in  all  the  Australian 


ward  at  the  point  vdiere  thej  entered  it :  it  was  upwards  of  a  hundred  yards  wide, 

and  down  its  stream,  quite  navigable  for  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  or  steamers,  they 
floated  for  thirty-two  days,  when  they  found  it  disembogue  itself  into  a  large  lake, 
Alezaadrina,  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  leng^th  and  forty  in  breadth.  The  place 
where  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea  was,  till  lately,  bulieved  impassable  ;  but  a  pas- 
sage across  its  bar  has  been  since  discovered.  Should  this  turnout  to  bepracticable 
ftnr  large  veesds.  (he  entin  of  the  country  watered  by  these  streaott  wUl  be  known, 
od  wul  matarialfy  bMraaso  the  woaltb  of  the  district. 
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colonics  would  have  been  avoided. 
Hitherto,  the  only  ol)ject  of  governors 
has  been  to  drain  the  settler's  pockets 
just  at  a  period  when  capital  is  moat  re- 
quired*  and  to  create  atown  which  mast 
always  exist  as  a  consequence  from, 
not  a  commencement  of,  colonization ; 
as  if  the  existence  of  a  few  huts  in  a 
country,  the  natural  adviantages  of 
which  are  wholly  neglected,  would 
prove  a  temptation  to  any  but  those 
who  were  incapable  of  forming  any 
judgment  upon  the  subject,  or  prove 
the  slightest  index  of  real  prosperity. 
These  advantages  were  quite  lost  sight 
of  for  the  temporary  accommodation 
which  a  large  sum,  placed  at  tho  gover- 
nor's disposal  by  the  tOwn-laodSf  wonld 
afTord.  Agriculture  was  for  some  time 
comparatively  neglected,  not  from  the 
same  causes  as  at  Swan  Hiver,  for  here 
the  Iwtter  regulations  Ibr  the  pm^ehase 
and  supply  of  labour  renderea  it  more 
abundant,  but  for  the  construction  of 
endless  streets,  occupants  for  which 
could  only  exist  in  the  imaginations  of 
their  owners.  Thus,  as  at  the  Swan, 
the  colony  was  compelled  to  depend 
for  its  provisions  upon  Europe  or 
India,  and  the  luxuriantly  fertile  coun* 
tnr  about  it  lay  m  nneultivated  nogleet. 
Tlie  number  of  houses  at  present  in 
ruins — for  which  even  now,  with  its 
greatly  increased  population,  occupants 
cannot  he  Ibnna— -upwards  of  fbur 
hundred — proves  what  a  waste  of  la- 
bour and  capital  was  thus  induced. 

With  respect  to  Port  Philip,  the 
next  and  last  independent  settlement 
In  AustralU— for  those  of  Australand 
and  Moreton  Bay  are  but  dependencies 
of  Western  Australia  and  New  South 
Wales— as  its  system  was  virtually  the 
same  with  the  present,  and  its  history 
would  bo  foreign  to  our  sal^eet»  wo 
can  only  refer  our  readers  to  a  well- 
written  and  amusing  little  book,  upon 
the  history  and  capabilities  of  the  co- 
lony, by  nr.  Mnrraj. 

lu  existence  was  almost  unknown 
to  the  government  at  Sydney,  till  its 
increase  in  wealth  and  population 
ibreedit  upon  their  notice,  and  it  started 
into  esistMice  with  the  resources  and 
development  of  maturity.  Messrs. 
Hovel!  and  Hume,  two  of  that  enter- 
prising class  which  abound  in  our 
Australhm  coloniosi  luid  perceiTod  the 
advantages  wluch  the  occupation  of 
the  fertile  plains  in  the  well- watered 
south  would  be  likely  to  cause  to  the 


discoverers  of  what  had  been  hitherto 
unattained— an  overland  passacrc  across 
the  intervening  range  of  mountains. 
The  details  of  fhenr  expedition  are 
fraught  with  ioterost.  Many  wero 
their  privations,  escapes,  and  disap- 
pointments :  continually  encountered 
by  spurs  of  that  fine  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast 
to  the  north-west  of  Port  Philip,  they 
wero  compelled  to  plunge  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  pathless  and  almost 
untraversable  forests  of  the  interior. 
At  length,  thej  reached  the  Yarra 
Yarra,  the  beautiful  river  upon  which 
Melbourne  is  situated.  The  accounts 
of  the  ftrtility  and  beauty  of  the  r^on 
they  had  discovered,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  settlers  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  which  had  already  begun  to  feel 
the  advantages  which  an  extension  of 
pasturage  Ibr  thehr  rapidly-increasing 
flocks  would  create.  Thsj  dispatAea 
an  agent  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  natives  for  the  purchase  and 
transfer  of  a  district  of  the  country. 
He  obtained  from  them  a  sort  of  deed 
transferring  (500,000  acres  for  a  few 
blankets,  beads,  and  other  equally  va- 
luable articles.  This— as  all  transac- 
tions between  the  natim  and  in^ 
viduals,  for  which  the  consent  of  the 
authorities  has  not  been  previously 
gained,  justly  and  uniformly  have  been 
—was  declared  void  by  the  govem- 
mentat  Sydney.  A  brief  period  of 
three  years  had  elapsed,  when  the 
number  of  stock  imjKjrted  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  driven  by  the  en- 
terprising overlanders  by  the  route  of 
the  first  discoverers  of  the  woAff 
from  Sydney,  and  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing revenue  and  population,  convinced 
Sv  Richard  Boune,  tiio  intelligent 
governor  at  Sydnsy,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  some  steps  to  legalize  the 
occupation  of  the  country  as  yet 
unauthorized,  and  to  establish  a  go- 
vernment to  eontrol  tlie  reddem  spi- 
rits which  abound  in  all  early  sottb- 
nients.  He  proceeded  there  in  person 
in  1837,  and  superintended  the  sale  of 
a  portion  of  tno  town-lands.  Their 
nrioe^  wluch  has  mnce  risen  considera- 
bly, proves  how  much  Australia  had 
advanced  before  Canada  in  public  es- 
timation since  the  establishment  of  the 
Swan  River  settlonient.  There  aro 
distinctions  made  between  town  and 
country.  At  Adelaide, they  averaged 
from  XlOO  to  i£200  an  acre  ;  for  the 
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HIM  ezUoi  at  Melbourne,  £000  and 

upwards  was  readily  bid.  According 
to  the  principle  we  have  laid  down,  the 
sale  of  town-lands  ought  here  also  to 
bifo  been  avoided;  but  oolj*  aflw 
opvards  of  three  jears  had  elapaed-* 
▼ears  in  which  it  had  advanced  more 
in  proportion  than  anj  other  settle- 
ment, when  it  nmnbered  its  revenue 
and  its  population  by  hundreds,  and 
flocks  bj  thousands — it  had  wrested 
from  the  executive  at  Sydney  a  go- 
vernment and  the  privilu^  of  a  sepa> 
rite  eolo^Vy  WM  it  tliat  this  took  places 
and  then  bat  to  a  small  extent.  Yet 
even  here  speculation  proved  roost  in- 
jurious—a short  time  afterwards  a 
ifa^e  town  aere  wae  hoowii  to  bring 
the  almost  incredible  price  of  £10,000: 
the  wildest  Yankee  speculator  would 
never  dream  of  a  sum  like  this  for  an 
acre  of  barren  woodland.  Its  pur- 
ehaeer  ontt  have  deemed  the  coMm* 
tion  of  London  from  the  shores  of  the 
Thames  to  those  of  the  Yarra,  as  ex- 
tremel/  probable;  or  (what  we  fear 
was  the  more  likelj  ease  of  tiie  two) 
he  had,  as  many,  still  to  learn  the 
fatal  lesson  of  the  follv  of  such  insane 
speculation.  Well,  warned  at  least 
by  the  varying  success  of  the  several 
iyitenis,  we  may  fairlv  expect  in  Anek* 
land  to  behold  a  perfect  example,  one 
mutually  beneficial  to  colonist  and  go- 
vernment, and  bearing  witness  to  its 
eOeacy  by  its  etHtetB.  We  have  no 
hetitation  in  saying,  that  if  ever  there 
was  an  example  of  total  ignorance  in 
essentials — the  wealthy  speculator  en- 
riched and  the  poor  impoverished—. 
Aiicli1aod»  the  wookUbe  capital  of  New 
Zealand,  bears  sway  the  palm.  The  ex- 
cellent article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  will  furnish  a  most  accurate  de* 
tail  of  the  prooeM  of  ooioniaatlon,  and 
of  the  energetie  and  racGeulnl  oontesti 
which  our  worthy  missionaries  main- 
tained with  the  superstition  of  the 
natives.  No  one  can  read  the  aooonnts 
which  the  Bishop  of  New  Zeahmd 
gives  of  the  general  profrress  of  con- 
version, and  its  ro.'vrKcd  effects  upon 
the  character  of  the  people  and  the 
eevntrjf  williovt  grali6eilioii  |  and 
tim^gh  some  few  adnloiiMies  have 
been  tempted  to  engage  in  a  disho- 
nonrable  pursuit  of  wealth,  yet  the 
majority  have  nretmd  thcfr  high 
eh«netor  imiolate.  Tlie policy  of  tho 
Whig  government,  characterized  as  it 

waa  aleewlMr^  bj  vaciiilation  aodirabo- 


eility,  appears  here  to  have  amounted 
well  nigh  to  infatuation.  It  will, 
doubtle.^,  appear  extraordinary,  that 
these  large,  fertile,  and  beautiful 
ItlaBdSfSltnated  so  Ihvonrably  for  com- 
manding the  commerce  of  the  Padfio 
and  Polynesia,  should  have  for  upwards 
of  sixty  years  continued  comparatively 
unnoticed  by  England.  Portnnatelj 
for  usf  other  powers  were  equally  apa- 
thetic. The  possession  of  even  one 
of  the  noble  harbours  as  a  rendezvous 
for  privateers,  would,  in  the  event  of 
a  war,  have  proved  deelmetive  to  our 
Australian  commerce.  At  length 
they  were  forced  upon  the  notice  of 
our  government  at  home  by  the  enter* 
prise  of  a  f&w  merehantt,  and  even 
they  encountered  a  most  determined 
opposition  from  the  Colonial  Secre* 
tary. 

New  Zealand  was,  for  many  years, 
tiie  "reft^om  peocatorom  **  for  Aus- 
tralia. In  addition  to  the  intractability 
of  the  natives,  the  missionaries  had  to 
encounter  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
the  gmt  asMmblage  of  nraawav  eon-  * 
victs  and  rtAqpee  sailors  which  formed 
the  European  population  of  the  island. 
From  1815,  the  date  of  the  landing  of 
Mr.  Marsden,  the  first  missionary,  till 
1884,  this  state  of  things  continued* 
Meanwhile,  the  labours  of  his  succes- 
sors were  beginning  to  produce  their 
effects,  the  numbes*  of  converts  was 
fapidly  inereadng.  Ihoqgh  the  mas- 
•aeres  of  the  crews  of  Marion  and 
Foumeux  furnished  no  incentive  to 
the  unprotected  settler,  yet  large  pur- 
chases of  lands  were  made  by  Euro- 
peans who  had  gone  there  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  About  that  period  a 
rumour  began  to  spread  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  British  government  to 
occupy  the  islands.  The  attention  of 
capitaUsts  at  Sydney  was  turned  at  once 
to  the  possibility  of  making  similar 
purchases,  now  that  property  was  likelv 
to  obtain  the  prdlection  of  Britira 
authority.  All  this  was  known  to  the 
home  government ;  nor  could  they 
have  failed  to  be  aware  how  injurious 
such  purchases  would  prove  to  sub- 
sequent settkrs  by  the  disadvantagea 
they  would  place  them  under,  in  buy- 
ing at  necessarily  a  much  higher  price 
from  the  government,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  taking  inunediate 
and'decisive  measures  to  cheek  such 
proceedings,  did  they  meditate  an  oc- 

cupaiioo of  the  ooonlij*  Yetnoauch 
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•te^  were  taken ;  and  we  have  no 
hwitetion  in  saying,  that  had  they  been« 
them  would  harcUy  have  existed  nny 
necessity  for  that  interminable  land 
commission  which  has  paralysed  all 
sales  in  the  colony,  and  the  injustice  of 
whose  dehjB  called  Airth  lately  from 
TlHtf  T^MI^aach  a  well-merited  and 
inditmant  rebuke.  In  1H33,  the  pro- 
DoMition  of  several  gentlemen  to  esta* 
oliih  a  colony  in  Nev  Zealand  had 
been  reftued  the  consent  of  the  go- 
vernment. They  subsequently  made 
over  their  rights  to  the  present  New 
Zealand  Companp^.  Their  first  attempt, 
a  ImII  for  a  provuiooal  government  of 
that  country,  met  a  negative  in  the 
Commons.  All  along.  Lord  John 
Kussell  appears  to  have  laboured  under 
the  deloMon  that  where  British  c«»ital 
bad  been  so  largely  embarked,  and  the 
tide  of  colonization  had  turned  so 
strongly,  the  establishment  of  a  mere 
0(M>siuate»  or  the  cesrion  of  a  small 
portion  of  native  territory,  would 
oe  sufficient.  The  principles  by 
which  he  was  guided  jire  no  doubt 
honourable  to  him  as  an  individual. 
To  wrest  firom  the  savage  his  birth- 
right is  an  act  of  foul  injustice ;  but 
wnere  time  and  intercourse  with  civi- 
lized man  have  produced  their  never> 
ftiling  effectSy  his  stlbverslon,  reason 
and  hnmaoitj  require  the  interposition 
of  the  strong  arm  of  authority  for 
the  prevention  of  his  total  extinction. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  time  for  iiUMStion  was 
past;  that  his  tacit  sanction  once  ffiven 
to  the  purchase  of  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  islands,  the  British  pub- 
lic woold  not  permit  him  to  sleep  over 
this  as  other  measnres*  Bat  though 
the  original  motion  was  negatived 
through  ministerial  inflaence«  yet  a 
committee  of  the  Lords  was  obtained* 


which  collected  a  auMi  of  valuable 
evidence^  meet  nseftil  in  enabling  sab> 
sequent  governors  to  appreciate  the 
native  character.  Meanwhile  the  com- 
pany, in  no  wise  dispirited  by  the  op- 
position they  encountered,  dispatched 
an  agent  to  effect  a  purchase  of  landk 
Colonel  Wakefield,  the  person  chosen— 
since  governor  of  their  principal  set- 
tlement, Wellington — on  his  arrival* 
entered  at  onoe  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  natives.  Immediately  on  ia» 
telligence  of  it  reaching  England,  the 
company  sent  out  four  vessels  with 
emigrants  to  Port  Nicholson.  So 
great  was  the  interest  created  bj  thcea 
proceedings,  and  the  many  reports  of 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  country* 
no  doubt  exaggerated*  that  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  perodved  that  it  was 
necessary  to  send  out  some  Ainotioi^ 
ary,  if  not  to  claim  dominion  over  the 
islands,  at  least  to  exercise  some  check 
noon  the  numbers  whidi  appeared 
lilcely  to  flock  thither.  Accordingly* 
in  the  end  of  1839,  Captain  Hobson 
wjis  dispatched,  shortly  after  the  de- 
parture ot  the  company's  settlers.  The 
orders  he  received  were  well  worthj 
of  the  ** mar-all'*  system  of  the  late 
administration.  He  was  not  to  com- 
mence his  government  by  any  assertion 
of  authority ;  his  first  act  was  to  be 
the  proclamation  of  the  independence 
of  the  islands,  and  then  to  wheedle 
the  chiefs  into  an  admission  of  the 
rights  of  Britiun  if  possible.  The 
foUy  of  sudi  a  course  must  be  obviovs. 
Not  merely  were  the  previous  acts  of 
authority  of  the  government  at  Syd- 
ney thus  marked  as  unlegalized  vio- 
lenossb  but  he  could  not  justly  punidi 
for  any  illegal  act  or  bloodshed  com* 
mitted  before  by  the  chiefs,  as  Britain 
was  without  right  or  authority  bj  her 
own  admission.* 


*  This  denial  cf  right  of  doBtnloa  In  Vew  Zealand,  and  the  rumoured  faitelligenee 
of  French  atteoiptS  to  establish  a  footing  in  tho  islands,  created  a  great  sensation 
in  London.  A  large  meeting  of  mercantile  men  was  held  shortly  after  Captain 
Hobson's  departure,  and  a  petition  to  the  Commons,  requesting  them  to  give  liMi 
subject  an  early  considerMion,  determined  upon.  It  was  introduced  by  Liord 
Elliott,  who  ha«l  thought  the  subject  worthy  of  that  labour  on  hU  part,  which  none 
of  the  then  ministry  aeigned  to  bestow.  This  had  also  much  iatluenco  in  inducing 
them  to  look  with  favour  upon  the  claims  of  the  company,  and  inducing  the  grant 
of  a  charter,  which  took  place  shortly  after.  Two  clear  years  had  elapsed,  from 
1638,  the  period  when  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  ministry  for  the  appointment  of 
a  governor;  meaawMle  ynrehases  of  lands  were  taking  pUee  to  a  greet  extent. 
The  amount  of  lands  claimed  is — in  the  northern  island,  by  three  hunnrod  and  fifty 
individuals,  6^1)6^918  acres  <  the  central  island,  l»*878^O06  acres  {.  southern  island* 
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In  January,  1841,  he  arrived.  So 
•IowIt  went  on  the  aigoiog  of  the 
treaties,  and  so  mnoli  underhand  op* 
position  did  he  encounter — amoQ|pt 
others*  from  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
tionaries  —  that  the  imposiibilitv  of 
executing  his  orders  hecame  evidentf 
and  b*  re-a«erted>  what  Lord  Nor- 
Banbj   had   deoied,  her  majesty's 
authority,  by  proclamation,  just  in 
time  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the 
Tdle  de  Paris,  a  Prendi  transport, 
despatched  with   emigrants,  imme" 
diately  upon  the  intellif^ence  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  declaration  that 
the  islands  were  open  to  all  nations. 
Bnt  Lord  Normanby's  conduct  in* 
▼olved  another  anomaly  :  all  purchases 
of  land  from  the  natives  were,  till  sanc- 
tioned by  a  commission  to  be  appointed, 
dedarod  Toid.    Thus,  thongh  their 
absolute  title  to,  and  right  of  disposal 
of,  their  lands,  had  been  just  allowed 
by  the  proclamation,  it  was  virtually 
negatived.    No  doubt  the  minority  of 
tlMsa  pnrdiaset  wero  highfyfraudulent, 
yet  their  owners  were  at  least  entitled 
to  demand  an  immediate  adjudication, 
instead  of  being  kept  in  suspense  for 
upwards  of  three  years.  By  this  act  of 
jostMSS^  at  once  to  individoals  and  the 
colony,  no  additional  expense  would 
have  been  incurred,  and  the  great 
extent  of  laud  which  now  lias  onooco* 
niad  and  anoaltiTated*  would  haro 
toBg  since  contributed  to  aid  the  re- 
sources of  the  colony.    Were  this, 
bowever^the  onlvpiece  of  misrule  from 
whieh  tiiese  islands  havo  snllbred, 
there  would  be  small  gronnd  of  com- 
parative  complaint.  Governor  Hobson 
had  at  first  determined  upon  selecting 
the  beautiful  Kororadika,  or  bevy  or 
iriMidffj  aa  the  site  for  the  government 
capital,  but  he  rightly  deemed  it  not 
lufficiently  central,  and  Auckland  was 
deemed  a  better  situation  ;  none  can 
|Nitnt  ft  man  advantageous  commer- 
iial  podtion;  but  the  complete  mis- 
management in  the  disposal  of  its 
lands  has  more  than  neutraliaed  its 
natural  advantages.    Its  iitiuitiOB  !• 
■tarlT  in  tho  oentro  of  the  northern 
island*  at  the  eastern  side  ;  its  fine 
iHirboar»  completely  land-locked,  at 


the  end  of  the  Hauraki  estuary,  is 
connected  with  the  western  coast  by 
a  portage  of  half  a  mile,  (and  ere  long 
a  ship  canal  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
divide,  at  this  poijit,  the  northom 
island,)  and  receives  the  waters 
of  the  principal  streams  which  flow 
through  the  northern  vaUeys  of  the 
island.  The  survey  of  town  allot- 
ments was  begun,  proceeded  with 
slowly,  and  when  every  thing  was 
ready,  the  time  ot  sale  was  postponed, 
greatly  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
persons  who  had  assembled  there,  and 
who  had  been  compelled  to  live  in 
tents  during  this  peiiod. 

Just  the  same  scene  was  re-enaoted 
here  as  in  Western  and  Southern  Aus- 
tralia. We  quote  Ur.  DieffL-nbach's 
account  of  the  transaction  : — 

A  short  time  afterwards,  April  10, 
1841,  Auckland  was  put  up  fur  8ule. 
The  mania  fer  beconung  suddenly  rich 
hy  town  allotments  spread  like  an  epi- 
demic ;  some  even  of  the  highest  go- 
venimeat  olBoprs  were  infiseted  with  it, 
and  nothing  but  laud  sales  and  land 
prices  were  talked  of.    At  the  first  sale 
only  one  hundred  and  sixteen  allotments 
^  wwe  brought  to  the  hanuner,  covering 
'  upwards    of  thirty-five  acres.  Five 
roods  and  seven  perches  bad  been  chosen 
by  government  officers,  who  had  the 
privui'ge,  the  rest  was  bought  by  per- 
sons who  had  time  to  resort  thither 
from  the  Australian  coloniec  after  three 
months'  notice  in  the  government 
zette.    The  whole  realised  the  sum  of 
£21,499  98. ;  and  thus  the  government 
rucoivcd  a  sum  of  money  which  could 
be  brought  forw.ird  a.s  a  si^'n  of  the 
rosperity  of  the  coluuy.    The  truth, 
owever,  was,   the   few  land-jobbers 
raised  the  price  so  hi|,'^h,  having  bought 
all  the  ground  in  the  best  situations, 
not  because  they  were  cooTbeed  that 
the  land  had  that  valup,  bat  because 
they  could  sell  it  a  few  days  afterwards 
parcelled  out  into  diminutive  pieces,  to 
the  newenUgrants  who  daily  arrived,  and 
who  required,  cost  what  it  might,  a  piece 
of  land  to  build  their  houses  on.  fiv  this 
the  land-jobbers  realised  firom  200  to  300 
per  cent.   As  no  land  for  cultivation  was 
to  be  obtained,  every  one  thought  it  best 
to  speculate  in  , 

houses,  with  whi^°  pl&c«  «oon  be- 
came crowded.  The  auction  in  the  first 


S^OOO.  The  greatest  extent  any  individual  will  be  allowed  to  hold  is  2,500  acres. 
It  may  bo  juuged,  from  the  number  of  rlaims  likely  to  he  allowed  to  this  extent, 

Chat  a  Quantity  of  land  is  likely  to  be  thrown  into' the  market  by  individuals  wish* 
gtodHpoieof  tfaeirsnperflmiiis  grants. 
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place  and  the  land  jobbers  in  the  second 
gradoallT  drained  the  place  of  its  ca- 
pital." 

What  a  pielnre  of  mismanagement 

this,  we  fear,  too  Aiithful  account  lays 
open  to  us  1  How  completely  tho 
government  was  overreached  in  this 
transaction  will  appear  Urom  thif  fhet : 
Though  much  blame  does  appear  to 
attach  to  Captain  Ilobson,  yet  ho  was 
not  quite  so  culpably  neglectful  of  the 
humbler  class  of  settlers*  interests  as 
may  be  imagined.  Each  building  al- 
lotment was  of  great  length  and 
breadth.  The  two  adjoining  ones 
were  purchased  by  the  jobbers,  and 
oonforted  into  a  lane  of  ^gbt  or  ten 
houses,  runaing  at  right  angles  with 
the  intended  street.  Thus  Auckland 
presented  a  wretched  labyrinth  of 
laoes,  and  the  poor  humble  settler 
was  driven  from  the  field  by  this  de- 
vice, and  left  completelv  at  the  mercy 
of  tho  land-jobber.  But  was  no  en- 
couragement held  out  to  agriculture  ? 
The  suburban  allotments  were  pur- 
chased up  by  individuals  who  could 
not  afford  to  buy  building  land  in 
Auckland  itself,  at  a  price  which 
placed  the  agricuHorist's  competition 
out  of  the  question.  As  for  the  coun- 
try, the  firms  were  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  tho  numbers  anxious  to  be- 
come purchasers,  and  in  general  of  an 
inferior  kind  of  landtmueb  of  which  re- 
quired to  be  previously  c1eared,and  were 
yet  set  up  for  sale  at  treble  the  price 
demanded  iu  Australia  and  by  the  New 
Zealand  Ckmipany.  They  had  been 
ori^nally  announced  as  to  be  disposed 
of  for  twelve  sliillings  an  acre — about 
their  value,  their  infurior  quality  being 
taken  into  account*  But  a  short  time 
before  tbeir  sale,  the  oolonial  treasurer^ 
with  whom  the  power  of  fixing  their 
value  had  been  left,  suddenly  raised  it 
to  two  or  three  pounds  an  acre ;  aud 
•t  this  priee  was  the  settler  compelled 
to  purchase  Us  land. 

We  have  gone  more  at  length  into 
the  history  of  New  Zealand  than  our 
space  well  admits.  We  can  only  very 
briefly  notice  the  procesdings  of  thie 
New  Zealand  Company,  ere  we  con- 
sider the  present  exigencies,  demands, 
and  situation  of  Australasia.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  can  present  a  greater 
contrast  tiu»  tha  prudenco  with  wUch 
their  arrangements  were  in  general 
conceived  and  effected.  The  purchases 


whidi  their  agnnt  had  made  from  the 
natives  on  either  side  of  Cook's  Straits 
were  on  the  whole  little  short  of  a 
million  of  acres.  No  doubt  the  oon* 
sideration  given  for  this  purdiase  was 
little  higher  than  that  for  many  of 
those  belonging  to  individuals,  and 
subsequently  disallowed  ;  but  for  this 
apparent  injustice*  thehr  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  natives  has  amply 
atoned.  Their  title  to  the  protec- 
tion and  aid  of  government  on  these 
grounds,  and  the  great  comparative 
advantages  of  their  mode  of  proce- 
dure, are  ably  set  forth  in  the  "  New 
Zealand  Journal"  of  tho  15th  April. 
Four  colonies  have  been  founded  by 
them  since  their  first  occupation; 
eaeb  upon  the  same  svstem — each  with 
the  same  success,  ^hey  had  wisely 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  their  first  ex- 
periment the  noble  barboor  of  Wel- 
linqg^ton.  Port  Nieholsim.  Its  com- 
mandtng  position  upon  Cook's  Strait, 
through  which  all  tho  intercolonial 
traffic  of  the  islands  with  Australia 
and  the  east  must  pass*  added  to  its 
prudent  management,  have  placed  it 
tar  at  the  head  of  the  settlements  in 
that  quarter.  To  them  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  put  an  end  to  tiie 
nefarious  abuses  whidi  were  conse- 
quent upon  the  former  system  of  the 
disposal  of  lands.  The  plan  which 
they  have  adopted  is  an  effectual  pre- 
ventive of  jobbing.  In  their  saleSf 
to  each  hundred  acres  of  country 
lands  is  attached  one  town  acre  ;  thus 
the  resources  of  the  country  are  effec- 
tually developed,  and  speculation  in 
town-lands  alone  put  an  end  to.  The 
tenth  of  the  lands  (Usposcd  of  has  been 
reserved  in  all  the  settlements  as  pro- 
perty for  the  natives.  So  rapid  has 
been  the  rise  of  the  company's  lands 
in  the  market,  that  the  native  reserves 
at  Nelson,  which  sold  at  the  first 
establishment  of  that  settlement  for 
£11,000,  would  readily  bring  in  the 
London  market  at  present  upwards  of 
£35,(>0().  This  plan  might  be  adopted 
by  government  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  and  the  natives. 
Indeed  it  is  a  surprise  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  colony,  they  now 
stand  in  the  position  of  retailers  of 
lands,  which  they  are  compelled  to 
purdiase  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
natives.  Independant|j  of  the  folfr  of 
giving  to  the  savage  money  or  trinkets 
which  are  to  him  utterly  valueless 
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and  nniformly  squandered  with  his 
usual  improvidence,  each  jear  that 
passes  must  make  a  vast  alteration  in 
the  valnt  of  land*  and  tha  eensequent 
podtion  of  tha  govamniant  as  pur- 
chasers. They  can  no  longer  expect 
to  obtain  from  them  lands  for  the  same 
Bflminal  lata  as  al  present,  and  tha 
eoMaquence  will  be  that  either  they 
must  be  content  with  a  diminished 
Male  of  profits,  and  therefore  a  less 
amount  available  for  the  purposes  of 
emigration  and  improTomentf  or  must 
in  proportion  increase  their  upaet  price 
.-Jilready,  as  we  will  prove,  ruinously 
Uigb— while  the  company's  sales  wiU 
oanlinQa  die  same,  and  utn  the  pra- 
nnt  dbadvantages  of  the  settler  on 
government  lands  be  furtlier  increased. 
Were  the  reserve  system  adopted,  the 
entire  of  the  waste  lands  might  be 
disposed  ol^  in  snob  qnantikles  as  might 
appear  advantageous^  as  the  reserve 
would  be  an  ample  compensation,  and 
lSk»  entire  proceeds  of  sale  might  be 
applied  in  ootaintng  a  supply  of  labonr» 
even  more  urgently  required  here  than 
in  Australia.  While  the  certainty  of 
climate  renders  the  remuneration  more 
unfoiiingf  yet  the  difficulties  to  be  at 
flrat  onoomitered  in  rendering  its  na- 
turally great  resources  available  are 
infinitely  greater.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  completely  different  from 
that  of  Australia.  Instead  of  the  jpark- 
like  savannahs  or  broad  rich  plains  of 
waving  verdure  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  all  is  here  flat  swamp, 
fembrakef  or  forest.  Every  foot  of 
ground  mnst  be  won  from  nature  b^ 
the  spade  or  the  axe*  yet  this*  and  this 
only,  is  required  to  obtain  a  nob  re- 
ward. 

The  climate*  with  its  great  advan- 
tsges  of  moisture*  its  volcanic  and  allu- 
vial aoSUg  will*  with  a  small  outlay  of 


labour  and  capital,  furnish  all  Euro- 
pean produce  in  abundance ;  and  the 
supply  of  what  is  each  day  exciting 
greater  and  greater  attention^  and 
proves  likely  to  form  a  valuable  staple 
of  commerce*  the  New  Zealand  flax* 
is  almost  inexhaustible.*  The  exten- 
rifo  forests*  mines,  and  fisheries  will 
place  her  eventually  among  the  first 
of  our  colonies.  But  hitherto  these 
valuable  sources  of  prosperity  have 
not  been  neglected,  for  the  colonists 
are  fully  aware  of  their  importance.* 
but  are  completely  unavulable*  in 
consequence  of  the  scanty  supplies 
of  labour  being  devoted  to  buildii^ 
or  raising  pro?isions.  Though  HMra 
is  reason  to  believe  that  rich  vefais  of 
coal,  iron,  and  copper  exist  in  many 
parts  of  the  northern  island,  yet  but 
a  single  mine  of  the  latter  has  hitherto 
been  worked  to  any  aitent.  Of  aU 
the  Taluable  timber  whkdi  abounds  in 
its  forests,  but  two  species  of  the 
many  have  found  tlieir  wav  into  our 
dockyards— the  Kauri  and  Pobutakea ; 
while  hardly  any  of  its  fiaXt  in  com- 
parison with  the  immense  quantities 
which  rot  upon  its  plains,  has  been 
availed  of.  The  hopes  originally  en- 
tertained of  employing  natives*  whoso 
strength  and  intelligence  would  well 
quality  them  for  filling  any  situation 
as  labourers*  have  turned  out  to  be 
completely  visionary.  Though  at  fifil 
sufficiently  willing  to  work  ;  yet  the 
fondness  which  tne  savage  feels  for  a 
life  of  indolence,  prevented  their  ser- 
vices being  depended  on  for  a  sb^le 
day;  and  latterly  their  profits  in  rais- 
ing provisions  for  the  several  settle- 
ments have  been  greater  than  any 
wages  they  could  receive. 

Meanwhile*  the  years  1841  and  1649 
were  witnessing  a  fearful  scene  of  com- 
mercial distress  at  Sydn^.  The 


*  Every  day  appears  to  advance  tUs  eemmodlty  in  pubfio  estimation.   As  early 

as  1830,  Mr.  Donlan,  an  enterprisinz  rope-spinner,  subjected  some  prepared  upon  a 
plan  of  hi»  own  to  the  notice  of  the  admiralty.  What  were  their  reasons  for  neglecting 
to  secure  the  approved  means  he  offered,  it  is  impossible  to  understand.  Tlie  tests 
to  wliieh  It  was  submitted  were  amply  eidRcient  to  establish  for  it  a  high  eharaotur ; 
its  strength  as  hose  for  fire  engines  exceeded  that  of  leather.  It  appears  almost 
impervioas  to  mildew ;  and  its  strength  much  surpasses  that  of  the  finest  hemp. 
A  oieeo  of  dotti  of  beet  riga  heap  bore  a  stndn  of  561  pounds ;  one  of  the  flax, 
inferior,  021  pounds;  apiece  of  flax,  prepared  with  greater  care,  834  pounds.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country ;  but  in  its  native  country  it  appears  in  greater 
luxuriance.  Were  <^sp  labour  employed  in  its  preparation,  its  price  wouM  be 
«pite  a  nominal  one.  Tne  principal  shipments  of  it  from  New  Zealand  at  present 
are  to  New  York,  where  from  its  great  strength  and  ligbtness»  it  is  highly  valued 
for  whale  Imes. 
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number  of  bankruptcies,  upwards  of 
ekht  hnndred,  will  fbrnisn  a  slight 
l£ft  of  the  crisis  which  took  place. 
The  amount  of  capital  which  had 
flowed  from  England  for  the  several 
preceding  years  into  that  colony,  and 
the  oomj^tioii  wbieh  took  plaoe,  had 
kept  up  the  price  of  stock  in  the  face 
of  immensely  increased  numbers,  and 
a  diminution  in  the  value  of  wool. 
There  were  Ihir  in  Sydney  who  were 
not  bitten  with  the  spirit  of  specuU- 
tion  ;  yet  any  man  of  prudence  might 
have  foreseen  what  a  disastrous  result 
auT  change  in  this  unnatural  state  of 
Ihuigt  could  not  hXL  to  produce.  Yet 
eren  the  most  clear-sighted  could 
hardly  have  believed  to  what  an  extent 
the  reaction  would  reach.  The  system 
of  credit^  the  onne  and  the  cooae- 

Jiuence  of  o?er-epeculation,  which  but 
or  a  time  supports  the  we^k  at  the 
expense  of  the  strong,  only  to  render 
the  ultimate  ruin  of  both  more  irremo- 
dieble,  had  inrolYed  the  mercantllo 
part  of  the  community  in  the  distresses 
of  the  agricultural.  The  sudden  fall 
of  stock  caused  by  the  drought  of  1839 
■nd  1840  oompelled  the  Utter  to 
drawlargely  upon  the  former.  Tomect 
these  bills,  a  sale  of  goods  became  ne- 
cessary. This  gradually  revealed  the 
glutted  state  of  the  market,  completely 
over-itodnd  as  it  was  with  goods  sent 
out  to  meet  the  bills,  which  formed 
the  usual  method  of  remittance  to  the 
colony.  Money,  however,  must  be 
ohtnbed  at  an  J  Biorifioe ;  Ibroedsilea 
at  hourly-decreasing  prices  were  made, 
till  at  length  purchasers  could  hardly 
be  found  at  any  prices.  Yet  still  the 
ground  was  parcned,  and  the  discon- 
tinnaooe  of  bounty  emigration,  teropo> 
larj  however,  left  the  colonist  without 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  labour 
which  was  so  urgently  required.  The 
'ootttempomneoai  esteuioii  of  the  in- 


solvent act  to  the  Australian  settle- 
ments eompeDed  the  creditor  to  relbie 

to  his  debtor  the  slight  delay  which 
might  have  sufficed  for  his  extrication. 
Thus  they  struggled  on,  men  who 
had  looked  forward  in  well  groimded 
liope  to  their  return  home  and  oo- 
cupation  of  that  position  which  the 
lack  of  money,  that  tyrant  in  this 
land  of  freedomi  bad  denied  them-~ 
saw  their  expectations  Masted,  without 
fault  or  remedy  of  theirs ;  and  tiial 
the  attempt  to  roll  the  stone  up  the 
mountain  side  was  to  be  begun  afresh. 
Though  they  have  since  exhibited 
tome  faint  signs  of  uneliorationv  yet 
the  injurious  effects  of  their  reverses 
have,  and  must  continue.  There  ap- 
pears to  exist  a  general  opinion  that 
acHoe  prompt  step  is  doe  to  tiieaeoolo- 
ides  by  the  home  government — that 
even  Lord  Stanley's  act,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  past  experience  of  all  the 
settlements,  does  not  meet,  in  severd 
of  its  most  important  deteS]s»  either 
the  wishes  or  the  advantages  of  the 
country  itself  or  its  colonists ;  and 
that  neither  in  Australia  or  New  Zea- 
lend  liAS  its  working  been  each  as  to  ob- 
tam  an  eqoeble  supply  of  lal>our,  or  one 
at  all  proportioned  to  the  greatly  in- 
creasing demand,  while  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  rather  discouraging  the  in* 
vestment  of  capital  in  lands.*  Many 
have  been  the  panaceas  which  the  in- 
cessant consideration  of  this,  to  them, 
all-important  subject  has  suggested. 
Widely  thoush  they  diiRBr  in  ttMir  a». 
tails,  yet  aU  admit  their  great  desider^t^ 
to  bo  lal>our  and  capital.  To  the  lack  of 
these  they  attribute  much  of  their  past 
UKfertone;  and  should  any  of  the 
measures  propoeed  succeed  in  inducing 
a  large  investment  of  capital  in  C(j1o- 
nial  lamls  and  securities,  they  confi- 
dently hope  for  a  long  and  increasing 
eiNer  of  prosperity.  Ere  wo  enter 


*  It  naturally  forms  a  very  great  subject  of  inquiry  to  what  extent  wool  productioa 
oan  be  carried  in  Australia,  and  how  far  thu  supply  can  be  increased,  without 
danger  of  a  ^lut.  The  extent  of  land  available  for  sheep  farming;  in  Australia  is 
about  1,000,000  square  miles,  or  about  040,000,000  acres.  AUowiug  to  each  sheep 
6ve  aeres,  this  would  give  138,000,000  of  sheep,  at  an  avera^  of  24  pounds  eeeh,  or 
820,000,000  pounds,  or  above  six  tiroes  the  entire  importation  of  England  firom  aU 
countries.  An  immense  quantity  t  were,  however,  tne  great  stimulus  to  consump- 
tion, by  laersased  ehespoess  of  predaetion,  and  the  extensive  improTemeats  for 
which  there  is  an  opening  in  doth  machinery,  taken  into  consideration,  there  is  not 
so  much  to  be  feared.  The  cotton  trade  affordn  an  extraordinary  confirmation  of 
this  principle.  England's  oousumption  in  lti2U  was  ltjO,000,000  pounds ;  in  1640, 
Ikcility  of  productien  and  of  miauiketMo  had  tnsteaesdto 600^000^000 with  no  giea> 
diaiintitloo  in  priwu 
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into  coniideratioQ  of  the  varioua  ex- 
pediaiiti  proposed  fbr  eflbcting  theia 
ol^teta,  we  ihall  give  a  brier  notuse 
of  the  reasons  which  lead  us  to  concur 
with  them  in  deeming  these  requisites 
to  be  so  necessary,  and  that  success 
b  obtaii^g  them  will  prodvoe  Ibe 
cnected  results. 

The  long  continuance  of  peace,  and 
the  uninterrupted  opportunities  whioh 
it  hae  affordea  ibr  tne  derelopineBt  of 
European  enerffy  and  skill,  have  pro- 
duced not  merely  a  formidable  rivalry 
to  our  home  manufacturing  industry, 
but  to  our  colonies  in  their  principal 
artidaa  of  production.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  by  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review,'*  that  in  her  grand  staple 
Australia  possesses  a  monopoly  to  a 
degree,  Hefun  itactoata*  ita  bowidlea 
pasturage,  and  from  the  fi^t  that,  in 
the  principal  competitors  which  she 
now  possess^,  Spain  and  Saxony, 
ODoe  tiie  rate  of  profits  in  these  more 
deoMify-populated  countries  sinks  be- 
low a  certain  level,  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  wool  production  will  be  di- 
verted into  other  and  more  profitable 
chaanela ;  while  in  Anatralia  it  must 
canliBae  the  sole  and  principal  source 
tor  the  embarkation  of  capital ;  and 
as  the  cost  to  the  producer  will 
be  much  less,  much  smaUer  profits 
win  aulBoa  lum.  If  than  aha  obtain 
equal  advantages  in  other  respects 
with  those  countries,  she  has  little 
to  fear  from  their  competition ;  but 
tteia  aba  baa  not  Not  merely  it 
&e  profit  of  the  wool  entirely  ah* 
aorbed  by  the  expenses  of  the  labour 
required  to  bring  it  to  market,  and  the 
loMes  of  the  flock-holder,  from  the  in- 
soffioienqr  of  that  supply  to  protect 
their  charge,  but  the  wools  of  Ger- 
many and  Spain  bring  at  present — the 
former  nearly  a  fourth,  and  the  latter 
•  fifth  Uglier  in  oar  markets.  IsH 
to  an^  natural  disadvantage  of  climate 
this  is  to  be  attributed?  The  best 
judges  have  imiforml^  attributed  to 
Australia  superiority,  m  this  respect, 
otir  any  other  known  country,  with 
tba  aauMption  of  some  portions  of 
northern  India  and  South  America — 
both  of  which  countries  have  hardlv 
as  yet  entered  inta  compedon  with 
her  at  all.  To  what  cause  is  this 
great  disadvantage  to  be  attributed  ? 
Solely  to  the  rough  and  careless  state 
b  wuoh  it  b  aant  to  market,  wUah 
rwidMS  H  nlnioat  nfit  ftv  nuMh  af 


the  finer  kinds  of  manufacture ;  and 
aooh  b  the  aeardty  of  labour,  that  it 

b  out  of  the  produoer's  power  to 
remedy  this  evil,  though  he  is  well 
aware  of  the  advantage  which  his 
foreign  competiter  thus  ootains.  Now, 
too,  mat  the  small  proteotion#  m  tht 
shape  of  a  discriminating  du^,  whbh 
he  formerljr  enjoyed  has  been  re- 
moved, he  IS  entitled  to  demand  the 
speedy  wad  attantiTa  oomidantion  of 
his  wants.  As  to  New  Ziraland,  fortu- 
nate as  she  is  also  in  possessing  a  staple 
peculiar  to  herself,  and  which  must 
eventually  torn  the  balance  of  trade  in 
bar  fiii?oar»  wa  have  mentioned  the 

S eater  neoesity  which  exists  for 
K)ur  in  that  country.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  fact  of  her  not  possess- 
ing oonviot  bboor.  To  giva  an  ex- 
ebangaabb  valne  to  a  country,  the 
means  of  communication,  roads,  and 
bridges  are  necessary.  All  these  ai'o 
formed  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen*a  Land  by  oonvict  Iaboar« 
Were  the  same  number  of  labourers 
employed  in  the  government  settle- 
ments of  New  Zealand — and  just  as 
many  ara  naoessary— it  wmud  ra- 
quirs^  at  the  present  high  piiaa  of 
labour,  at  least  ^100,000  a  year, 
double  the  amount  annually  disposable 
for  emigration.  So  much  for  their]  irin- 
cipalwant.  The  principal  inadequacies 
of  the  system  are  these.  Though  the 
bounty  system,  or  the  conveyance  of 
emigrants  by  contractors  has  been 
ftnoed  in  with  the  moat  atringent  pro- 
visions against  firand  |  yet,  not 
merelv  have  these  been  evaded,  and 
an  inferior  class  of  labour  introduced* 
but,  by  its  mismanagement,  the  oobay 
has  been  plunged  into  heavy  dabl»  and 
the  orders  for  land,  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  acres  for  each  individual,  thus 
brought  out*  given  to  the  contractors 
b  lien  of  monar,  hava  baeo  the  maana 
of  seriously  checldi^  the  sevaral 
colonies,  by  the  extent  and  inji>riou8 
nature  of  the  speculations  which  they 
hare  oaosed.  These  are  merely  ob- 
jeotions  to  the  working  of  the  s^ntem, 
ones,  too,  which  a  uttle  addiMonal 
strictness  will  correct.  But  thei  e  are 
others  to  its  very  essence  which  de* 
mand  an  immediate  bvaatlgntion. 
Thaia  are  the  amount  of  the  pwohaaa 
money  available  for  emigration  pur- 
poses. Twenty  acres  of  land,  or  six- 
teen ponndi,  b  the  aom  whioh  b  glvaft 
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each  bounty  emigrant.  But  it  is  pro- 
vided by  the  act  that  but  one  half  of 
the  larplus,  afltr  defraying  all  the  ex- 
penses of  surveyingt  road-making,  and 
bringing  lands  to  market,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  their  purpose;  the  other  half  to 
De  devoted  to  deiraying  the  expenses  of 
the  ^vemnent.  That  the  eutinttor 
obtains  but  one  half  of  the  supply  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  Of  these  emi- 
grants>  half,  by  the  act*  arc,  or  ought 
to  be  feouilee.  Thos  be  oMni  in 
reality  but  one  fourdit  or  a  single  la- 
bourer for  eighty  acres.  Would  any 
English  farmer  dream  of  attempting 
the  cultivatioD  of  land  with  such  an 
inadequate  sni^ly  aa  tUa?  Bat  even 
here  the  matter  does  not  rest.  An- 
other competitor  enters  the  field,  the 
aheep-farmerf  who  contributes  but  the 
amoontof  his  aqaatting  licenae,  afatteen 
pounds  annually*  to  toe  labour  fund, 
and  can  in  consequence  afford  to  give 
much  higher  wages.  He  besides,  hav- 
ing already  all  his  capital  invested  in 
slock,  mast  have  labour  at  any  price, 
or  the  destruction  of  his  flock  will  be 
the  consequence.  Nor  is  this  an  evil 
likely  to  diminish  with  time.  The 
anmial  increaae  of  the  floekSf  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent,  must  neoessitnto 
a  proportionate  demand  ;  nor  is  it  at  all 

{»robable,  under  the  present  system,  at 
east,  that  the  land  porchaiert  will  ad- 
vanoe  in  the  same  twHo,  There  are 
two  other  impediments  to  the  pur- 
chaser. In  a  country  where  credit  is 
so  universal,  government  is  the  sole 
ready-money  dealer.  A  large  deposit 
is  required  from  the  purchaser ;  the 
remainder  to  be  paid  shortly  after- 
wards or  forfeiture  of  the  entire. 
Finally,  the  int«rett  of  the  hambler 
elass  of  emigrant  fhrmers  is  almost 
completely  lost  sig^t  of— a  set  of  men 
whom  it  should  form  the  policy  of  the 
mother  country  to  encourage  by  evenr 
meana  in  lier  power.  It  u  the  smaD 
IhrmeTf  wIm  leaves  his  conntry  to 
form  a  permanent  settlement,  and  by 
honest  industry  to  enable  his  family  to 


pursue  the  same  course  with  advan- 
tage, who  have,  and  will  form  the 
stamina  of  a  new  oonntry,  and  the 
leading  consumer  of  home  manufac- 
tures ;  while  of  the  gentry  who  seek 
that  country  hardly  one-tenth  dream 
of  making  it  but  the  stepping-stone  to 
wealth*  and  a  return  home,  and  who 
gladly  engage  in  those  wild  schemes 
of  speculation  which  have  proved  so 
disastrous  to  individuals  and  the  com- 
munity.   Yet,  though  they  are  un- 
aided by  any  government  provision 
for  their  passage  or  that  of  their 
families,  and  reach  the  distant  land 
with  capital  greatly  dinunished  in  con- 
se^uenes^  y^  in  tlie  land  sales  tiieir 
existence  or  wants  appear  to  be  com- 
pletely forgotten  ;  and  the  lots  which 
are  set  up  are  so  large  that  it  is  out  of 
their  power  to  purchase.    What  is 
the  eonaeqnenoe?    Land  he  must 
have  at  any  price.    He  is  driven  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  land-jobber, 
who  mulcts  him  to  whatever  amount 
he  pleasss.    Nor  let  it  be  forgotten 
that  every  pennpr  of  |.rofit  these  land- 
sharks  realize  is  money  lost  to  the 
colony* — lost  by  scandalous  and  un- 
just carelessness.  On  the  other  hand* 
Southern  Australiiw  the  only  settle- 
ment  in  which  due  regard  was  paid  to 
the  wants  or  the  advantages  of  this 
class,  is  fast  becoming  a  large  export- 
ing colony  of  agricultural  produce. 

These  are  all  decided  evils — all 
tending  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
land  sales.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
some  plan  whiefa  would  enable  tiit 
purchaser  to  pay  for  his  land  out  of 
Its  profits,  while  it  givts  to  the  go- 
vernment some  due  security  for 
the  performance  of  his  contract, 
would  much  ftcilitate  this  object. 
The  amount  of  labour  introduced 
within  the  last  two  years  into  Sydney 
and  Port  Philip  has  been  upwards  of 
93,000,  at  an  expense  of  £SS8,000  \ 
yet  of  thu  great  nnmbsr  there  were 
at  the  end  of  1B43  scarcely  any  left 
unemployed.     This  may  give  some 


*  Lord  Stanley's  act  for  regntatin^  sales  of  land  m  Australia  eontains  these  as 

its  loading;  provisions.  The  upsot  price  of  country  land  £\  per  nrro  ;  all  land  to 
be  set  up  to  public  competition.  The  divisions  of  land  to  be  threefold,  according 
to  Its  proziflnty  to  a  town— 4own,  rabuihan,  and  country  allotments.  The  upset 
pril  l's  of  the  formor  to  be  jCIOO  and  £15  per  acre  respectively.  The  last  to  bo  dis- 

Eosed  of  at  private  sale,  if  not  sold  by  auction,  and  at  a  price  not  U  ss  than  the 
ighest  bid.    Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  as  a  deposit :  the 
reauiadsr  Within  two  nmaths,  or  the  iMds  to  be  Ibrfslted. 
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eolonies. 

At  an  iofluential  meeting  held  at 
Sidney  in  the  aatmiin  of  I848»  the 
Bishop  of  Australia  stated  the  great 
amoant  of  stock,  nearly  six  millions, 
in  Aostraiia,  would  necessitate  (com- 
puting their  anneal  increase  to  be 
what  we  have  atated)  the  intro- 
duction of  a  number  of  labourers 
who,  with  their  families,  would 
amount  to  14,000  annually— that  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  eolonr 
a  loan  was  the  only  means  by  which 
this  could  be  effected,  and  that  some 
plan  which  would  combine  the  follow* 
tng  requisites,  was  necessary!  to  obtain 
a  r^ular  supply  of  labour,  without 
stripping  themselves  of  their  capital ; 
to  make  the  graziers  purchasers,  and 
thns  give  them  a  vested  intsrest,  and 
an  indneement  to  continue  in  the 
colony  ;  to  give  the  purchaser  an  inte- 
rest superior  to  that  of  the  squatter — 
not,  in  effecting  this,  to  dispose  of  the 
government  lands  at  an  onoer  value— 
and  to  render  the  occupier  contented. 
That  all  these  might  be  combined,  if 
the  purchase  money  naid  in  instal- 
ments would  provide  lor  the  interest 
of  any  loan,  and  leave  a  surplus  to 
defray  the  principal ;  and  that,  he 
imagined,  these  ends  mieht  be  com- 
bined by  a  division  of  all  the  vaale 
lands  into  stations  sufficient  foe  6,000 
sheep  ;  that  for  these  an  annual 
license  of  £10  should  be  paid;  but, 
as  an  inducement  to  purchase,  leases 
dKNild  be  given  for  fourteen  jearsy 
upon  a  deposit  of  £20  per  cent,  the 
remainder  to  be  paid  in  fourteen  in- 
stalments ;  and  security  for  a  certain 
amount  to  be  expended  upon  improve- 
ments to  be  given.  We  trust  sincerely 
that,  now  that  a  colonial  assembly  has 
been  granted  to  New  South  Wales, 
some  happy  me<Unm  advantageous  to  all 
pwtiee  wUl  be  devised.  Cartainlj 


nothing  can  be  better  than  the  one  we 

have  mentioned  ;  it  gives  a  vested  in- 
terest to  the  purchaser  sufficient  to 
induee  \Am  to  expend  hia  eiqrital  upon 
its  Improvement,  while  it  renders  it 
his  advantage  to  be  punctual  in  his 
payments.    Of  the  second  great  lack 
of  Australia,  capital,  we  need  only 
appeal  to  her  past  history  as  a  con- 
vincing- proof  of  what  a  fatal  effect  it 
has   exercised   upon    her  dastinies. 
Few  countries  open  a  greater  field  for 
speoulation— Ibw  Imve  the  strength  of 
mind  to  resist  the  temptations  of  en- 
gaging in  the  many  which  apparently 
promise  a  rich  return,  though  witn 
oapital  quite  inadeouftte.   Henee^  tiM 
ruinous  system  or  eredKt  so  general. 
Would  we  could  impress  on  the  minds 
of  the  English  public  with  what 
safety  they  ma^  at  onoe  eorieh  tfMm* 
selves,   and  aid  their  countrymen. 
Will  not  the  fifty  millions  already 
embezzk'd  by  our  continental  neigh- 
bours, convince  them  of  the  folly  of 
continuing  to  lend  money  to  nanooa 
who  possess  neither  the  honour  nor 
the  means  to  repay  them  ?    Here  is  a 
goodly  list  of  banks,  where  the  divi- 
lends  of  all  have  been  large  ami 
certain.*     The  establishment  of  as 
additional  one  in  each  colony  would 
be  attended  with  certain  profit,  inde- 
pendently of  the  &et  of  their  possessing 
the  additional  advantage  of  the  aid 
and  impartiality  of     British  law, 
instead  of  being  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  •*  repudiators**  or  **  Santa 
Annas."    We  have  mentioned  the 
general  success  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company's  settlements.     There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  points  (let  us 
not  be  understood  aa  impeooliiQff 
them  of  intentional  unfair  dealing) 
which  form  an  apparently  just  ground 
of  complaint  against  them,  and  which^ 
if  they  desire  to  retain  publie  ooni- 
dsnoeioughtto  meetpromptalteralioii. 


*  The  general  rate  of  interest  on  unexceptionable  securities  in  the  recent  settle- 
ments has  been  from  15  to  90  per  cent ;  bat  the  rates  of  money  there,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  late  distress,  were  enormous.  A  London  Jew  might  blush  for 
the  rapacity  shown  on  several  occasions  by  his  Christian  brethren.  The  principal 
banks  are— The  Australian,  established  in  1885— shares,  15,000  of  £40  each,  now 

at  £dO  premium — dividend,  £8  per  cent  assured  fund,  £100,000;  Union  Bank, 

dividnia,  10  per  cent ;  Bank  of  ^ew  South  Wales,  U  per  cent  dividend ;  Bank  of 
Australia,  lOj  per  esnt  cHvidend.  These  two  latter  eonfine  tiiemselvee  exclusively 
to  discounting  hills,  at  10  per  cent,  and  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  £14,000 ;  yet 
the  produce  of  their  management  and  honour  of  their  debtors  has  been  such,  that 
they  have  not  lost  a  penny.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  banks;  their  dividends 
•fence from  6  to  8  per  cent.   Port  PIrilin  banli,  lOpsr  esnt. 
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Under  their  oresent  sT8tem«  the  pur- 
ehutr  ef  ImoB  from  them  hapiioade- 
gnats  Mknowledgment  for  his  money 

— no  guarantee  but  their  honour  for 
the  due  performance  of  their  contract. 
No  doubt  hw,  if  anj^  hM  htm 
eoffbf«r8 ;  yet  might  it  not  prove  m 
■trong  inducement  to  many  whoso 
hesitation  at  leaving  all  tie.s  of  home 
is  strengthened  by  this  uncertainty  to 
embark  Iheir  capital  in  purchasing 
from  them  ?  The  settler  who  is  led 
to  believe,  from  the  prospectuses  issued 
by  them,  that  all  tlie  lands  to  be  sold 
are  tolerably  oloao  to  aettlemeiite»  llnde 
it  necessary*  if  he  be  desirous  of  ob- 
tiuning  any  lands  fit  for  cultivation, 
to  proceed  a  hundred  miles  up  the 
ooantry.  The  oleareat  information 
should  be  aiForded  to  purchaatra  of 
the  localities  of  all  the  lands  open  for 
•election*  if  they  would  wish  to  put 
a  alop  to  the  many  oompUdnta  which 
are  aaada  upon  this  ground.  But  ere 
we  can  require  fair  dealing  at  the 
hands  of  the  company,  they  must  them- 
selves obtiUn  it  from  government. 
Their  tardy  recognition  and  the  charter 
by  which  their  rights,  as  a  body,  were 
admitted  by  Lord  John  Russell,  has 
been  mentioned.  The  condition  upon 
which  they  ware  to  obtain  their  knda 
was  submission  to  the  award  of  an  ar- 
bitrator to  be  appointed  by  him,  to 
decide  upon  the  extent  of  lands  to 
whi^  they  were  entitled  from  th«r 
punhaaea  made  from  the  natives.  He 
pronounced  them  at  least  entitled  to 
upwards  of  500*000  acres,  and  to  have 
TOodgroonda  of  eUmto40CMNK)mcra. 
Their  right  to  the  former  wai»  the 
instant  bis  decision  wafl  pronounced, 
virtually  established  without  doubt ; 
but  to  ^ive  their  charter  validity,  the 
ratiAoatioo  of  the  governor  was  ne- 
cessary. This  was  delayed,  without 
the  assifi^ment  of  any  reason,  from 
May,  1840,  till  August,  1841,  when 
Captain  HohMMi  arrived  at  Welling- 
ton. Even  admitting  Lord  Norroan- 
by's  orders,  given  as  they  were  in  total 
ignorance  of  every  thing  connected 
with  the  ishmd,  to  have  been  ftaaiUa^ 
Mid  the  fictitious  and  perplexing  claims 
of  his  lordship's  "numerous  and  inof- 
fensive" people  just,  certainly  the  rights 
of  the  company,  whose  pnrcliasei  waiw 
publicly  made  and  witnessed,  when  con- 
firmed, should  have  been  afforded  every 
aid  and  facility.  But  exactly  the  re- 
vena  ia  the  case*  their  tardily  admitte  i 


rights  did  not  receive  final  confirmation 
ml  mora  than  a  year  after  the  award ; 

and  what  then  was  the  nature  of  thai 
sanction  ?  It  is  true  all  European 
claims  to  lands  included  within  the 
diarter  given  to  the  company,  were 
annnllad  hy  thia  grant*  yet  those  of 
the  natives  were  not,  and  an  intermi- 
nable field  of  litigation  opened  by 
this  unjust  proceeding.  Had  the 
ruin,  not  merely  of  the  company,  but 
of  all  those  who  had  purchased  from 
it  under  the  guarantee  of  its  charter, 
been  the  object  of  the  New  Zealand 
goTemmant*  no  better  means  could 
have  been  devised.  The  English 
claimants  of  company's  lands  at  once 
put  forward  natives  to  assert  rights 
from  which  they  were  themidveB  jMna- 
duded.  No  one  who  does  not  tho- 
roughly understand  the  native  customs 
with  respect  to  occupation  of  lands* 
can  appreciate  the  difficnltiaa  likely  to 
ariae.  The  generality  of  purchasea 
were  made  from  the  tribes  or  natives  in 
actual  possession.  But  by  the  custom 
of  the  countr]^  the  occupation  of  a 
district  by  a  conquered  tnba  is  tole- 
rated by  their  conquerors,  and  when 
the  former  have  disposed  of  their 
lands,  the  latter  can  be  brought  for- 
ward to  deny  tiieir  r^ht  of  diapcwJ. 
This  has  been  the  system  pursued } 
and  where  the  boundaries  of  tribes  as 
well  as  their  periods  of  occupation  are 
SO  completely  mdmown*  it  may  easily 
be  conjectured  the  extent  of  ftvnd 
which  baa  thna  been  affordad  an  open- 
ing. 

Bvt  Mir,  CoounhMioDar  Spain  haa 
since  evan  advortifad  for  European 

claims,  quite  r^ardless  of  the  charter 
or  its  terms  of  confirmation.  Yet  these 
were  not  the  onl^  bad  effects  of  this 
step.  The  principal  waa  the  attrae- 
tion  of  the  notorious  savage  Raupero 
to  Wellington.  The  opportunity  for 
extorting  money  from  the  settlers  or 
tha  company  waa  too  tempting  to  ba 
resisted.  He  proceeded  thither  ;  and 
there  this  notorious  swindler  and  mur- 
derer continued  unarrested  for  a  length 
of  time.  At  length  BIr.  Thompaoo^ 
one  of  the  twenty-two  Europeans  who 
fell  in  the  attempt,  attempted  to  seize 
him.  The  whole  of  the  circumstances 
havo  been  ao  recently  belbro  the  pub- 
lic^ that  it  is  unnecessary  to  reetata 
them  at  length,  sufilice  it  to  say,  that  a 
most  perplexing  set  of  difficultiea 
awaita  Captain  Fitsroy's  arrivaL-* 
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The  final  decision  of  the  land  claims, 
and  the  threatened  disputes  betweeu 
tbtnttlivM  and  EumpBamt  req«ir»  ihm 
most  judicious  manaffementf  not  mere- 
ly at  Wellington,  where  the  prestige 
of  European  invincibility  has  beeo 
destroyed,  but  at  Avddaod,  wliert  ft 
proclamaAfen  iMt  been  issued  by  tht 
acting  governor,  Shortland,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  most  injudiciously 
varning  all,  both  natives  and  Europe- 
ans, of  lands,  the  title  to  wUeh  had 
not  been  determined  by  government. 
This  is  flying  completely  in  the  teeth 
of    Lord  Normanby's  proclamation, 
eonfirming  the  right  of  natives  to  land 
of  which  they  were  in  possession. 
They  are  not  a  people  to  be  trifled 
with! — infinitely  the  most  gallant  of 
the  aborigines  which  people  tte  Tarioos 
portions  of  the  British  empure ;  deter- 
mine<l,  cruel,  and  well  armed  to  a 
mso.    If  there  be  not  pursued  a  firm 
and  andeviating,  mild,  but  just  policy, 
the  Clondj  Bay  massacre  will,  we 
fear,  but  form  the  first  of  a  series  of 
bloodshed,  which  (though  it  will,  no 
doubt*  injure  our  setUera  severely) 
most  end  in  tiieir  own  eitemhuition. 
We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  a  fine 
frigate  has  been  ordered  from  Bom- 
bay to  New  Zealand,  to  cruise  off 
Wellington.   The  ooloniits  on  Gook'a 
Straitib  though  pX  a^ptnkti 


as  they  are  by  mountain  valleys,  may 
be  cut  off  in  detail.  The  smuggliog^ 
which  was  increasing  to  m  great  eKn 
tent,  will  thus  also  be  dMcIced.  How 
Captain  Fitjsroy  will  manage  to  divide 
himself,  so  as  to  decide  upon  the  many 
knotty  ^ints  wUdi  will  require  his  at- 
tention m  different  olaces,  we  know  not* 
That  the  principal  settlements  in  the 
Island  shoiUd  be  distant,  virtually  far- 
ther, from  the  seat  of  government  than 
from  Sydn^*  k  to  1m  attributed  to  the 
mismanagement  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  ought,  instead  of  attempting  to 
check  the  progress  uf  the  company^ 
have  directed  its  advance,  so  as  to  be 
of  use  to  the  country.  We  hope  Lofd 
Stanley  will  not  attempt  to  transfer 
any  portion  of  the  colonists  to  Audc* 
land*  CkMk's  Straits  are  much  tfaa 
most  natural  place  for  the  first  set- 
tlement, from  their  more  ready  com- 
munication with  Sydney.  If  the  long, 
threatened  passe^^e  across  the  isthmus 
of  Panama  be  effected,  tlien,  and  tliea 
only,  may  Auckland  expect  to  outstrip 
its  more  successful  rivals.  Its  natural 
advautages  are  fully  equal  to  theirs, 
yet  its  colonisation  can  only  now  bn 
regarded  as  commencing,  sinoi^  W9 
thmk  our  readers  cannot  fail  in  agree- 
ing with  us,  that  it  has  been  more 
iiynred  than  advanced  by  thamMsaret 
of  Gaptihi  Hobfoiu 


coin  FROM  THE  LIBaA&V  TABLE. — B0NOLB  THE  TUIBD. 

•*  Ornmmntirn*,  rhetor,  gcotnctrc*,  pictor, 


rOPB's  B08T,  OBAVE,  AND  GARDBN. 

Id  1841,  the  poet*8  g^den  at  Twic- 
kenham was  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
the  materials  sold.  The  caretaker,  at 
the  time  I  visited  il»  had  removed  the 
leaden  bust  of  Pope,  which  had  adorned 
the  grotto,  into  the  hivll  of  the  villa 
for  safety.  The  proportions  are  so 
smaOf  that  I  supposea  the  bust  a  mi- 
oiatare  likeness,  until  I  was  able  to 
prove  it  not  to  be  so,  in  a  way  which 
I  have  abowD  in  a  former  «  Chip." 


All  that  remained  of  the  original 
viUa  at  ihat  time  was  a  wall,  m  tHdch 

were  the  traces  of  two  built-up  win- 
dows. This  wall  skirts  the  road, 
under  which  the  little  paltry  grotto  is 
tonneUed,  into  a  smaQ  pleasttre-grotrnd 
at  the  opposite  side — ^when  I  saw 
as  much  capable  of  gictng  pleasure,  as 
he  who  formed  it  was  of  receiving  it* 
It  was  a  miserable  wilderness,  witn  a 
few  trees  decaying,  and  many  nettles 
flourishing.  But  Pope  has  formed 
more  than  pleasure-ground^  and  there 
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the  brandies  yet  wave  luxuriantly, 
and  the  nettles  that  stung  him  daring 
Kfo  have  died  off.  His  reed  wiOow 
has  been  long  down.  The  root  was 
stubbed  up,  and  laid  in  the  grotto, 
and  a  piece  of  it  which  I  procured  is 
little  more  than  dost*  Bat  there  are 
beautiful  and  flourishing  descendanta 
all  about  ;  some  looking  in  at  the  win- 
dows, as  if  in  search  of  their  first 
plaBter»  otliera  bending  over  the 
Thames,  looking  as  tiioQgh  they  had 
retired  from  their  companions,  and 
gone  to  weep  over  that  emblem  of 
transitorineM.  It  ie  said  that  that 
old  weeping  willoiTt  ]MHrt  of  the  Stomp 
of  which  I  have,  was  the  first  ever 
planted  in  England.  A  b«isket  of  figs 
was  sent  from  Smyrna  by  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  to  Pope^  vtho, 
having  observed  after  a  time  that  the 
twigs  of  tho  basket  began  to  bud, 
planted  one  of  them,  which  became  tho 
parent  stodr  of  the  SaUx  AifiyMoa^ 
or  weeping  willoWy  in  Bi^land. 


BaETB  AND  RBE  SOMS. 

The  millions  who  bestow  most  la- 
bour on  their  mother  earth — who  cul- 
tivate and  enrieh  her-^oure  precisely 
they  to  whom  she  doles  out  vrith  least 
bounteous  hand  the  blessings  they  call 
forth  on  her:  whilst  the  proud  and 
pampered  hw,  who  almoit  blush  to 
own  their  terrestrial  panntage,  who 
scorn  to  walk  on  her,  or  soil  their 
hands  with  her,  are  they  on  whom  she 
lavishes  her  choicest  treasures.  Even 
in  deatiiy  the  contradiction  survives. 
Her  step-children  lay  themselves  in 
her  bosom,  whilst  the  favourites  arch 
her,  and  floor  her  out,  lest  they 
•hoidd  be  contaminated  bj  even  n  last 
embraooi 


OUOAtD  anWAnT— IMPOTIVT  OOlf* 
GLOitON. 

The  ««Phnosophieal  Essays'*  of  this 

deep  thinker,  are  certainly  heavy  read- 
ing. He  is  so  distrustful  of  himself 
and  suspicious  of  his  reader,  that  he 
needlessly  substantiates  positions  by 
etoval  referenoe  to  his  own  previoos 
or  intended  argaments,  or  those  of 
otliers ;  thos  doggiiig  hk  style*  and  in- 


terrupting  the  current  of  the  reader's 
mind,  which,  if  attentive,  bears  in  me- 
mory most  of  what  he  quotes,  and  seeks 
not  to  forestall  what  he  is  cotninp'to.  My 
disappointment  was  extreme  when  I 
found  that  the  introduction  (which* 
by  tiie  way,  fbrms  nearlv  half  the 
worlc)»  abrtruse  and  metaphysical  as  it 
is,  going  deep  into  the  science  of  mind, 
and  carrying  a  weight  of  metal  which 
appears  de^pied  for  some  important 
sernce,  ushers  us  into  a  disquisition 
upon  beauty,  chtefiy  illustrated  by  land- 
scape-gardening f  It  is  like  entering 
a  citizen's  villa  through  rows  of  eotos- 
sal  spbinzea. 


A  BIBLIOMANIAC. 

The  quaint  erudition  of  Dr.  Dibdin 
appears  more  in  the  •*  Library  Com- 
panion," than  in  his  more  celebrated 
work,  *'  Bibliomania.**  It  is  not  ea^» 
at  a  first  glance,  to  see  that  the  worthy 
doctor  is  carrying  forward  his  main 
object — that  of  giving  information  in 
a  business-like  way--all  through  his 
bursts  of  pedantic  enthusiasm,  and 
digressive  gambollings.  In  one  i)lacc, 
he  is  affording  the  "curious  and  des- 
perate" purchaser  of  original  editions 
of  Sliali^teare  a  oatalogical  rammary 
of  those  works. 

"  I  am  about  to  make  mention  of 
THIRTY  COPIES  (described  in  a  man- 
ner more  or  less  circamstantial,) 
of  the  Jirst  folio  of  1623 :  but  for 
this  descrij)tion  I  am  principally  in- 
debted to  my  friend  Mr.  Amyotf 
who  hath  a  marvellous  love  of  the 
Shakspeare  Hnnt,  and  who,  liimselff 
enjoys  the  supremo  felicity  of  possess- 
ing two  copies  of  this  recherchi  folio : 
but  then,  affain,  this  felicity  is  dashed 
with  the  inlelioii^  of  liaving  neither  of 
them  perfect !  It  is  a  bold,  and  per- 
haps a  fearful  thing,  to  class  the  copies 
of  the  several  owners  according  to 
tlieir  supposed  merits :  but  I  wQl  venF 
ture  upon  the  following  arrangement 
with  those  copies  which  I  have  seen. 

**  Class  the  First — Tho  copy  in 
the  Cracherode  Collection,  and  those  in 
the  collections  of  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  Orenville  and  Daniel  Moore,  Esq. 
These  have  size,  condition,  and  the 
senuine  properties  of  a  true  copy. 
They  are  thirteen  inohes  in  heigntt 
eight  and  a  half  in  width*  have  the 
true  portrait  and  tit]e-p«ge^  with  the 
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Suine  verses  in  the  centre  of  the 
'  facing  the  title-page.  (Here  the 
verses  are  given.)  They  hare  no 
spurious  leaves^  Iblbtod  in  from  other 
editions  ;  and  are  '  sound  to  the  back- 
bone/ in  other  words,  to  the  end  of 
the  volume.  See  the  niceties  and 
menltiee  of  this  tnbjectl  Bfr. 
Moore  has  had  his  large,  sound,  and 
genuine  copy  these  thirty  years,  and  is 
tapremely  happjr  in  its  possession — it 
ii  •  lire  to  warm  Mm  witboot  the  aid 
of  Neweastle  coals.  Air.  Grenville 
informs  me,  that  an  ancestor  of  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynne  bad  a  copy 
of  the  first  folio  Shakspeare  vmcot  I 
It  was  lying  on  the  table  in  that  con- 
dition when,  in  a  luckless  moment,  a 
stationer  (in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wynnstay)  came  in.  The  book  was 
given  to  him  to  he  bound,  and  ofp 
went,  not  only  the  edges,  but  h.ilf  of 
the  margins  til  O  unprecedented  act 
of  bibliopegistic  barbarity  I  No  won- 
dsr»  on  my  mentioniiig  this  aneedote 
to  Charles  Lewii^  that  his  teeth  were 
set  on  edge,  and  he  gave  an  ioToluntarj 
mward  groan !" 

On  tne  Vulgaria  of  Herman,  and 
Lei  Eeclaircissementi  de  Is  htngmt 
Franqoise  of  Palsgrave,  the  worthy 
doctor  has  the  followii^  note :  «Upon 


what  an  agitated  sea  of  doubt,  diffi- 
culty, and  trouble,  am  I  embarking,  in 
giving  a  sketch  onl^  of  a  few  or  the 
rarer  pieces  in  this  department  of 
early  English  philology  I  My  slender 
skiff  must  keep  close  to  the  shore  ; 
for  I  will  neither  hazard  it  nor  its 
fUot  bj  rashly  venturing  into  <tiie 
deep  expanse.  Shall  Gajrton  kad  the 
way,' "  &c. 

An  imaginary  « young  many**  and 
an  imaginary  ^  old  mauf  **  are  under 
his  gmdance  in  the  pnrdiase<tf  boolcs— > 
he  occasionally  represses  or  stimulates 
each  of  these  with  the  sagacity  of  a 
veteran  huntsman.  Of  som^  copies 
of  certain  editions  of  Gower's  Cox- 
fessio  Amantis,  he  savs  :  "  Such  book- 
gems  are  the  very  J^ird*  of  Pctradise 
of  their  species.  Catch  them,  enthu- 
siastio  and  liberallv-minded  'young 
roan ' — catch  them  whenever  they  come 
across  your  path.  *  Gather  the  rose- 
buds while  you  may  1'  "  But  he  throws 
in  a  word  of  eaotion:  ''The  young 
Bibliomaniac's  sensibilities  must  be 
neither  tortured  nor  trifled  with."  To 
the  old  he  exclaims  on  another  occa- 
rion :  Oat  sword,  and  at  them,  my 
'old man!*  'Go  where  glory  waits 
thee,'  at  the  moderate  ooit  of  £d 
lOs.  6dr 
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Nomof  our  readersywe  aporehend, 
will  ^pnte,  many  no  doubt  have  an- 
ticipated us  in  observing,  the  very 
striking  similitude  which  can  be  dis- 
eofered  between  the  conduct  of  William 
IIL  during  the  debates  in  eonventiuii, 
on  the  settlement  of  a  government  for 
England,  and  the  recent  proceedings 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  circum- 
stanoea  in  wbieh  these  two  eminent 
personages  were  placed,  have,  perhaps, 
more  similarity  than  might  at  the  first 
glance  appear,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
each  great  man  met  and  orereame  the 
Afiedties  of  his  podtion  was,  it  would 
seem,  of  the  same  lofty  and  unbending 
character.    Each  regarded  himself  as 


a  deliverer  of  the  oountry*  and  eaeh, 

cherishing  no  feeble  sense  of  his  own 

independence  and  honour,  was  fi'ank 
enough  to  declare,  that  if  he  concerned 
himself  in  the  government  of  the  land 
he  had  saved,  it  must  be  on  terms  of  his 

own  dictation.  "  There  are  figu^e^, 
look  you,  in  all  things."  William  said',' 
he  came  over  upon  invitation  to  save 
the  nation ;  that  he  had  now  brought 
together  a  free  and  true  representative 
of  the  kingdom,  and  left  it  therefore 
to  them  to  do  what  they  thought  best 
for  the  good  of  it ;  and  when  things 
were  once  well  settled,  he  should  be 
well  satisfied  to  return  to  Holland."* 
He  should  be  well  satisfied  to  return 


*  Harris's  Life  of  Wiiliam  lU.  p.  16& 
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to  HoIlMidl  At  the  same  time  he 
would  content  hiniMlf  to  reowin  in 
England — on  his  own  terms,  however. 
•*  Some,"  he  said,  **  were  for  putting 
the  government  into  the  hands  of  a 
f^^t ;  he  woidd  say  nothing  agidnst 

if  it  was  tfaoittbt  ue  best  means  for 
settling  their  afrairs,  only  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  tell  them,  ke  would  not 
he  iktir  regmt,  .  .  .  Odienwert 
for  putting  the  princess  singly  on  the 
throne,  and  that  he  shoula  reign  by 
ber  eourtesy.  He  said  no  man  could 
•tteem  a  woman  more  than  he  did  the 
prmcew ;  but  he  was  so  made^  that  be 
eould  not  think  of  holding  any  thing 
by  apron>strings,  nor  would  ho  think 
it  reasonable  to  have  any  share  of  the 
gOTernment  unleis  it  was  put  in  Ui 
person,  and  that  for  term  of  life.  If 
they  thought  fit  to  settle  it  otherwise, 
ke  would  not  oppose  them  in  it,  but 
ha  would  go  Mdc  to  Holland  and 
meddle  no  more  in  their  affairs.*** 
Such  was  the  style  in  which  William 
reasoned  and  remonstrated  ;  the  his- 
torian writes,  that  his  "discourse 
helped  not  a  Htlle  to  bring  the  debates 
at  Westminster  to  a  speedy  determi- 
nation."! We  hold  it  unnecessary  to 
point  out  to  our  readers  the  apt  cor- 
respondence hetween  the  disoourtea 
pronounced  by  the  monarch  of  glorious 
memory,  and  the  minister  who,  in  his 
unexampled  success,  *'prsesens  divus 
habebitur  or  to  ibow  by  an  v  elabo- 
rate proof  tiial  the  declarations  of 
King  William  were  not  more  prevailing 
than  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
historian  of  our  time»  with  eaoal  truth 
as  King  William's  biographer,  may 
say,  that  '*  this  discourse  helped  not  a 
little  to  bring  the  debates  at  West- 
minster to  a  speedy  determination. " 

There  are  some  who  regard  this  en- 
forced conclusion  as  a  coaunencement 
rather  than  an  ending,  and  who  ask 
when  is  the  termination  to  termi- 
nate ?  Will  the  House  of  Commons 
continue  in  its  obedience  to  the  mtnia* 
ter  ?  Will  the  minister  become  more 
deferential  towards  the  House  of 
Commons?  Are  both  pariiament  and 
leader  fulfilling  a  mission  preparatory 
to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  right 
and  power  of  the  people,  or  the  throne, 
or  the  diurcb,  or  of  people,  throne^ 
omf  chnrdiy  shall  haro  an  fwftplwf  an* 


knowledgment  and  exercise?  Such 
questions  present  themselves  to  many 
minds.  Answers  to  tbem,  in  the  shape 
of  a  despotism  or  a  democracy,  anarchy 
or  arbitrary  power,  are  discernible  in 
the  ^Bstanee;  hot  discernible  with  pro- 
tensions  so  nearly  equal  to  be  realised 
in  actual  event,  that  few  men  living 
could  hazard  a  plausible  coqjecture  as 
to  tfw  resiilt  which  ought  to  ho  anii- 
cipatad* 

We  seriously  believe  that  the  result 
would  not  have  tarried  lon^,  had  the 
recent  breach  between  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  hb  party  widened  into  8ep»> 
ration  ;  and  it  is  also  our  persuasion, 
the  result  would  be  the  worse  for  being 
rashly  accelerated.  We  are,  therefore, 
it  is  seaitely  necessary  to  add*  among 
those  who  are  well  pleased  that  tho 
dreaded  disrupture  of  the  conservative 
party  did  not  take  place.  We  remem- 
ber the  conseqnenoes  which  followed 
n^dly  on  the  divisions  cansed  by  the 
measure  of  1829.  For  a  period  of 
time,  long  as  the  siege  of  Troy,  a 
powerful  part  of  Great  Britain  suf- 
fered for  tne  error  they  committed  in 
displacing  the  ministry  that  had  de- 
ceived or  at  least  disappointed  them. 
For  ten  dreary  years  thev  laboured 
manfully  to  repair  the  evil  elKMrla  of 
their  one  great  trespass.  It  would 
have  been  very  calamitous  had  they, 
untaught  by  an  experience  so  dearly 
purchased,  repealea  the  error  of  IBSO, 
and  exposed  their  country  to  a  renewal 
of  its  destructive  consequences. 

We  were,  therefore,  among  those  to 
whom  the  humiliation  endured  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  humiliadon  it 
were,  in  twice  rescinding  the  votes 
they  had  passed,  seemed  better  than 
either  a  dissolution  of  parliament  or  a 
dbplaoement  of  the  minbtry.  Wo 
would  not  willingly  invite  the  disorder 
attendant  on  a  general  election,  or  risk 
the  fearful  experiment  of  a  change  of 
ministry.  We  are  not  insensiole  to 
the  injury  which  parliament  may  do 
itself  in  public  estimation  by  such  pro- 
ceedii^  as  it  has  recently  been  con- 
cerned in  ;  but  whatever  their  conse- 
quences may  be,  we  think  that  the 
evils  likely  to  follow  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  ministry,  or  to  precede 
the  assembling  of  a  new  parliament, 
were  stiU  more  to  be  dreaded.  Some 


*  Harris  s  Life  of  WU.iam  HI.  p.  IGQ.  t  Ibid,  p.  169. 
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nuj  think  that  we  are  not  qmHfled  to 
ytafffb  righteously  between  the  two 
classes  of  evils  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted— between  the  dishonour  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  peril  to  the 
interests  of  tlie  empire*  Some  may 
think  that  we  can  derive  a  species  of 
half  malicious  satisfaction  at  seeing 
the  reformed  House  of  Commons,  not 
only  the  organ  but  the  creature  of  po- 
pular will*  elooping  to  dcgradationa 
aerer  known  in  the  times  of  Gatton 
aod  old  Sarum.  They  do  us  iiyustice 
who  think  so.  Neither  we  nor  thoae 
who  differ  from  na  can  be  unobservant 
of  the  fact,  that  the  subserviency  of 
the  parliaments,  chosen  by  the  free 
voice  of  the  people,  to  the  views  of 
pnrtiee  or  the  behests  of  leaders,  has 
been  more  manifest  and  less  creditable 
than  in  days  when  the  constituency 
was  more  select ;  but  we  can  form  our 
judgroenta  independently  of  tuoh  ooii* 
siderations,  and  in  saying  that  we  hold 
it  better  for  the  country  to  see  its 
Hoive  of  Commons  mortified  than  its 
eonMrvalhre  miniatiy  displaioedy  we 
«re  wholly  mdnflaenoed  by  an^  dls- 
re^>ect  for  the  present  constitution  of 
our  parliament.  The  people  should 
deal  lightly  with  its  errors,  its  way. 
wardoesses,  and  ita  heek-didings,  r». 
g^ding  it  as  in  its  non-age,  and  giving 
it  time  to  mature  ;  for  us  it  may  bo 
p^mitted  to  indulge  in  a  little  self- 
coqmttdationthatthevefbnned  Honie 
of  Commons  repeated  for  good  the 
submission  which  it  leM*ned  under  the 
late  ministry  for  evil«  and  humbled  it> 
■alf  rather  than  place  the  oonntry  in 
%  poaitkm  of  estrame  dtAooIty  and 
danger. 

But,  we  may  be  told  all  this  is  pure 
assumption.  We  may  be  questioned 
aa  to  our  reaaona  Ibr  hna^;ming  that 
the  submissireness  of  parliament  has 
had  the  effect  of  averting  or  postpon- 
ing danger — nay,  it  may  be  demanded 
of  08  to  aaaign  any  rational  ground 
ibr  heUeviD^  uiat  the  danger  has  not 
been  magnified,  and  brought  nearer 
hj  that  very  obsequiousness,  on  which 
wenaUjr  beatowuie  praiae  of  wisdom* 
Thai  qoenCkme  to  this  effact  hare 
been  proposed,  cannot  be  denied,  nor 
is  it  our  purpose  to  evade  them ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  shall  endeavoor  to 
give  them  ao  ample  and  «  oandid 
examination. 

There  are  some  reflecting  and  well- 
intMktioaed  men,  who  insist  that  the 


ooneeadons  by  which  parliamaoi  jre- 

cently  averted  a  crisis,  were  inespe> 
dient — and  who  predict  that  their  con- 
sequences  will  be  disastrous.  These 
prophets  of  evil  do  not  scruple  to 
affirm  that  the  eoneeasions  were  pre- 
judicial  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
both  because  tliey  lessened  the  par- 
liament in  public  estimation,  and  be> 
name  the^  aggran^ied  a  minbter»  in 
whom  it  IS  dangeroiu  to  trust,  lley 
say  that  no  cause  can  be  safely  con- 
fided  to  the  patronage  of  Sir  Robert 
Pael )  that  there  ia  no  eante  which  he 
will  maintain,  if  the  popular  voice  em- 
phatically declare  against  it ;  and  that, 
bv  avowing  his  anticipations  of  proba- 
ble defeat,  he  provokes,  or  rather 
faivitee  i^igreiBOO— and  thoa  enanrei^ 
60  far  as  encouragement  to  adver- 
saries can  ensure,  the  overthrow  of 
the  interests  entrusted  to  his  keepiqg. 
They  say  that  all  ehaoges  which  are 
demanded  by  the  Whigs,  will,  little, 
by  little,  be  yielded  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Conservatives  like  those  who 
now  hold  the  seals  of  office ;  that  sa<^ 
concession  will  be  merely  matter  of 
time  and  terms ;  and  that  the  differ- 
ence between  Whig- Radical  innova- 
tion and  Tory  surrender  nmy  be  only 
this  that  the  latter  will  be  too  lato 
to  prevent  the  revolution,  which  the 
former  would  have  rendered  less  ruin- 
ous, bv  anticipating,  aud,  in  some  sort* 
direotuig  it.  Prophets^  of  tUs  eUsib 
describe  the  actual  government  of 
Great  Britain  as  a  despotism,  and 
anticipate,  among  the  changes  it  must 
speedily  undergo,  the  worst  evik  of 
anarchy  and  popular  violence.  They 
say  there  b  such  a  thing  as  an  absolute 
minister,  as  well  as  an  absolute  sove- 
reign—and i3tiMX$  whenever  a  minister 
affects  the  impartiality  which  might  be 
graceful  in  a  monarch,  and  still  more, 
when  a  minister  holds  his  place,  or 
carries  his  measures,  by  a  balancing  of 
parties,  in  which  he  opposes  and  con- 
ciliates, with  equal  inddfference,  adver- 
saries and  supporters — there  is  more 
danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  the  Interests  of  the  nation,  tiian 
when  a  soverdgn  nsarps  an  absolute, 
as  well  as  an  irresponsible,  authority. 
Such,  they  say,  is  the  ascendancy  at 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  Is  now  visibly 
^ming,  and  every  discreditable  con- 
cession of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
a  runp[  in  the  ladder  by  which  be  is 
climbmg  to  the  heights  of  power.  No 
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vonder  tluift  thej  who  entertain  inch 
Ideas,  and  who  eiMrith  tneh  appraho^ 
dkm,  shonld  mormor  at  ooneaHionsy 

in  which  they  think  the  Commons  of 
England  have  made  themselves  vile  in 
the  assembly  where  they  are  repro* 

ThtTp  ifl  something  in  this  descrip* 
tion  which  we  are  not  disposed  to 
contest.  The  government  of  Sir  Ro- 
bart  Peel  if  a  apedeB  of  daapotinfr— 
bnt*  it  ii  a  despotism  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar character — one  in  which  the  great 
element  of  permanence  is  its  wiUi^g- 
mm  to  be  deeompoeed.  The  prime 
r*''*'**T'  holds  his  authority  securelyt 
because  he  holds  it  lightly.  ^Vere  he 
to  clutch  it  with  a  dead-man's  grasp^ 
th&re  is  a  Uvinff  enersy  in  Great 
Britain  that  would  rend  it  from  him } 
but  he  is  known  to  be  a  man,  in  whom 
even  ambition  is  the  servant,  not  the 
master — whose  faculties,  at  least,  are 
not  spell-hoBBd  bj  the  dutrma  of 
office — and  opponents  will  be,  there- 
fore, cautious,  and  often  timid,  in  their 
assaults  upon  him — because^  among 
the  mhoMo  iiBiiee  of  the  eontest,  one 
tiy  that  he  flriight  lay  down  his  autho>- 
rity,  at  a  moment  when  they  dare  not, 
with  the  smallest  hope  of  success,  take 
itnp^  In  harmoiij  with  this  peculiarity 
in  the  Peel  deepotiam,  there  la  another 
of  not  meaner  importance — namely, 
that  the  interests,  the  personal  inte- 
rettSy  of  the  present  ministers  are  the 
tame  with  those  of  the  empire  they 
govern.  It  is  their  interest  that  the 
country  shall  be  prosperous,  peaceful, 
rich  in  the  blessings  of  order  and 
aeenritj^it  ie  their  intereet  that  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  and  law 
shall  be  strong:  in  this  community  of 
interest  between  the  government  and 
the  country,  there  is  a  guarantee  that 
anihority  shall  not  be  abused  to  the 
people's  detriment.  Such  a  despotism 
is  not,  perhs^s,  at  the  present  day, 
much  to  be  dreaded.  The  powers  it 
pves  will  be  ezerdaed  under  protect- 
ing influences  ;  and  it  will  cease  to  be, 
or  will  change  hands,  whenever  a  com- 
petitor, worthier  than  the  occupant, 
dnUeo^  poeeeeaion  of  it.  No  such 
oonpatitor  has  yet  appeared  :  during 
the  absence  of  such  a  rival — and  no 
Im^ier— we  think  it  good  for  the  nation 
to  endnre  the  despotism  of  Shr  Robert 
Fiel»  rather  than  under  the  rule 
of  one,  whose  necessities  or  whoso 
^uaUtiet  would  urge  him  to  pay  a 


higher  price  for  power»  and  whoit 
temptatMna  to  abnae  power  would  bo 

stronger. 

This  we  say  without  feeling  any 
such  admiration  of  the  present  minis- 
try or  the  orenuer,  as  would  cauae 
■a  to  den^  that  there  may  be  defects 
or  inconsistencies  in  their  policy.  This 
we  say,  because  we  have  no  such  feel- 
ing of  indignation  against  ministers  as 
woidd  drive  ua  madly  into  a  rash  alii* 
ance  with  politicians  whom  we  believe 
to  be  still  less  trnst-worthy.  We  re- 
member having  once  had  the  honour 
done  ne  of  being  reoortOd  to  Ibr  oonn- 
ael  by  on^  whose  good  opinion  we 
felt  to  be  a  high  compliment.  He 
was  joun^y  but  rich  in  the  wealth 
whidi  senius  liberally  bestows.  We 
bad,  at  least  our  young  friend  gave  us 
credit  for,  that  species  of  acquisition 
which  is  the  competency  of  those  to 
whom  experience  serves  as  a  species 
of  bank  for  small  savings.  Our  friend 
said,  **  I  think  of  taking  a  step  which 
will  prove,  in  all  probability,  preju- 
dicial to  my  worldly  interests,  but  by 
which  I  may  ronder  BBcb  serrice  to  n 
cause  in  which  all  good  men  should  bo 
zealous.  How  think  you — what  is  my 
duty?"  •«Your  first  duty,"  we  re- 
plied, after  having  implcrod  the  aid 
without  which  no  wise  man  will  de- 
liberate, is  ta  obtain  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  question  on  which 
you  are  to  determine.  The  injury 
which  may  accrue  to  your  worldly 
prospects,  from  the  choice  you  have 
thought  of  making,  is  obvious  enough. 
Are  the  opportunities  of  public  good 
by  which  tfuaevil  is  to  be  compeowted 
e<|ually  visible?  Do  not  rest  satisfied 
with  a  vague  notion  that  yon  may  ac- 
quire the  power  of  being  useful ;  but 
search  ana  see  what  precise  occaaiooa 
of  usefulness  are  likay  to  offer  theni> 
selves  in  the  career  into  which  you 
are  about  to  enter,  and  compare  them 
soberly  with  the  price  you  pay  for 
them,  and  with  the  opportunities  to 
do  good,  which  you  are  sure  to  find 
in  that  ci)ur.se  of  life  where  prudence 
aud  patriotism  will  be  reconciled." 

We  wouhl  act  m  the  aplrit  of  tfab 
advice,  were  we  to  decide  between  the 
conservatives  at  issue  on  the  question 
of  retaining  or  rejecting  the  ministry 
who  now  hold  offleo.  Let  any  good 
be  shown  to  us  in  the  adventurous 
policy  of  those  who  would  go  into 
opposition.— any  good  commensurate 
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with  the  amount  of  danger^  Let  it 
be  shown  to  na  not  formless,  distant, 
preearioiiBy  Imt  elearly  dli^ingauh- 
able,  and  capable  of  being  permanently 
realized,  and  we  shall  give  the  propo- 
sition to  overthrow  the  government  of 
Sir  RolMrt  Peel  all  the  attention  which 
it  would  then  merit.  Ba^  ae  it  is 
now  laid  before  us,  baring  nothing  of 
certainty  but  the  evil  and  danger  to 
he  faieurred,  and  no  encouragement  to 
encounter  such  a  risk,  except  a  con- 
fased  and  unaccredited  promise  of  some 
great  probable  good, — we  cannot  give 
U  serious  entertainment.  We  dare  not 
plnnge  our  country  into  difficulties,  in 
an  unauthorized  presumption  that  some 
great  man  will  arise  to  be  its  deliverer, 
any  more  than  we  would  cast  ourselves 
down  upon  unlroown  perils,  in  a  hope 
that  mi^els  would  come  to  sustun  us. 

Nor  tihould  it  be  charged  upon  us, 
as  timidi^  or  craven  alarm,  that  we 
are  thns  nnenterprising.  We  have 
looked  through  the  conservative  ranks 
in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and 
looked  in  rain  for  any  body  of  states- 
men by  whom  we  wonid  replace  the 
present  oecupants  of  official  station. 
We  have  read  the  debates  in  Lords 
and  Ck>ramons  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence, and  examined  with  more  than 

erdinarT  care  the  arguB^^  ^  ^ 

side  and  die  other,  whenever  ministers 

and  their  usual  allies  came  into  colH- 
■on,  and  our  minds  were  not  biassed 
the  peruaal  into  a  preference  far 
dbsentient  conservatives.  We  have 
reflected  upon  the  subjects  on  which 
conservatives  have  dissented  from  their 
leader,  and  the  reflection  lias  satisfled 
ns  thavougblj,  that  such  mal-contentS 
are  not  of  the  stuff  that  desirable  suc- 
cessors for  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  be 
made  of.  Majorities  against  the  minis- 
tsr,  on  A  oontested  elaose  in  the  Fa<^ 
torv  BiU  and  on  the  sugar  duties  ;  on 
the  Dissenters*  Chapels  bill  a  minority, 
and  on  the  momentouji  question  of 
senptnral  education  in  Lrelan^  a  mi- 
nonty  so  small  that  it  shrinks  from 
tiie  exhibition  of  its  weakness  on  a 
division  :  how  could  we  yield  ourselves 
as  instmmenta  to  the  parUamentary 
tactics  of  men  who  would  relbse  to 
help  ns  in  a  matter  of  so  solemn  im- 
portance as  this  ? 

And  here,  we  must  jtanse  for  a  mo- 
maot  to  beetow  a  passug  thought  on 
these  two  specimens  of  the  policy 
whkli  pniiimeiit  as  well  as  the  minis- 


ters have  so  unequivocally  adopted  as 
their  own.  The  one  seems  to  us  a 
measure  hy  which,  in  order  to  give  an 
advantage  to  Socinianism,  muniments 
of  property,  heretofore  held  inviola- 
ble, were  broken  down  ;  the  other,  a 
scheme  to  famish  Romanism  with  a 
strong  argument,  by  enacting  the  dis- 
paragement of  Scripture.  It  does  not 
lessen  our  disapprobation  of  these  un- 
happy measures  to  And  that  they  are 
recommended  by  pretexts  which  we 
feel  to  be  at  variance  with  their  cha- 
racter and  spirit.  That  one  of  them 
should  be  advocated  on  the  ground  of 
aassrting  rights  of  property,  and  the 
other  described  as  a  concession  to  the 
rights  of  cunscience,  does  not  lessen 
our  disesteem  of  measures  by  which 
oonsdenee  and  property  areontraged; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  fills  us  with  ap- 
prehensions of  worse  evil  to  come,  by 
disclosing  the  extent  to  which  prin- 
dples  of  reasoning  and  morals  are 
misappBed  or  misunderstood.  An  mi- 
wise  or  an  unjust  vote  of  parliament 
is,  or  may  be,  an  isolated  evil ;  but 
the  affirmation  of  an  unsound  princi- 
ple, or  the  unrighteous  appfication  of 
a  principle  which  is  true,  may  be  the 
prolific  parent  of  unnumbered  evils, 
and  mav  shake  the  public  confidence 
in  all  legislation.  Advocates  of  the 
Dissenters*  Chapel  BiU  have  set  forth, 
among  the  benefits  they  expect  it 
to  impart,  that,  henceforth,  testators 
win  use  more  predse  language  in 
defining  the  uses  to  which  their  le- 
gacies should  be  applied.  But,  wc 
might  aiik,  of  what  avail  will  it  be, 
that  the  language  of  testamentarv  dis- 
positions is  dear  and  distinct,  if  ratnre 
parliaments  may  deal  with  testaments 
made  at  this  day  as  recent  legislation 
has  dealt  with  the  legacies  bequeathed 
in  times  gone  by  ? 

To  us  the  question  decided  in  the 
Dissenters*  Chapels  Bill  presents  itself 
under  an  a.spcct,  in  which  all  the  rights 
of  property  appear  on  that  side  to 
which  the  parliamentary  dedsion  is 
adverse.  A.  B,,  we  will  suppose, 
was  desirous  to  make  an  endowment 
for  a  form  of  relk  nous  worship  which 
he  held  to  be  edifying  and  scriptural, 
and  was  desirous  of  guanling  against 
the  application  of  his  legacy  either  to 
the  uses  of  the  church  ests^lishment, 
on  the  one  part,  or  to  those  of  So- 
cinianism on  the  other.  He  was  him- 
a  TrimtariaD,  but  not  a  member  of 
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the  EataUkhed  Chureh ;  and  on  eon- 
anltation  with  his  legal  adviser,  he 
made  a  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed 
certain  properties  in  trust  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  place  of  worsbip  be 
frequented,  or  for  the  support  of  godly 
ministers  in  dissent  from  the  Church 
of  England.  He  was  not  desirous  of 
limiting  or  defining  very  strughtly  the 
application  of  his  bequest.  Let  the 
dangers  of  prelatic  discipline  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  evils  of  Socinian 
doctrine  on  the  other,  be  avoided,  and 
his  dedign  was  carried  into  eflbet.  He 
wished  to  leave  the  oongregation  free 
to  choose  a  minister  whose  views  were 
conformable  to  their  wishes,  provided 
that  he  was  not  objectionable  on  dther 
of  the  grounds  on  which  he  would 
withhold  his  approbation  or  support. 
In  pursuance  of  these  instructions  the 
will  was  made.  An  especial  proviso 
guarded  against  the  cborch ;  the  laws 
of  the  land,  which  pronounoed  So- 
innianisra  incapable  of  receiving  an  en- 
dowment, provided  the  other  security, 
and  left  the  testatw  free  to  indole 
bis  inclination  in  the  latitude  of  lua 
testamentary  dispositions.  In  his  com- 
prehensive mind  he  can  tolerate  a 
great  varied  of  seots,  and  can  thus 
allow  much  freedom  of  choice  to  the 
congregation  he  would  wish  to  benefit. 
They  may  have  for  their  ministers, 
Calvinists  or  Arminians ;  they  may 
a^pree  in  thmr  discipline  or  worship 
with  Baptists  or  Methodists,  Indepen- 
dents or  Presbyterians ;  they  may  se- 
lect for  themselves  among  the  thou- 
sand and  one  sectarian  denominations» 
and  still  retain  the  property  demised 
for  their  use  ;  but  if  they  bow  to  the 
yoke  of  prelacy*  or  swerve  into  So- 
dnianism,  their  title  is  Toided,  the 
law  pronoondng  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiture,  in  one  case,  the  terms  of  the 
will  disqualifying,  in  the  other.  The 
purpose  of  the  testator  is  answered. 
Either  the  national  resources  or  some 
charitable  use  will  receive  the  benefit 
of  which  the  lapsed  oongr^ation  lias 
deprived  itself. 

in  procesa  of  time,  %  nunister  is 
elected  by  the  favoured  congregation, 
whose  religious  opinions  become  un- 
settled, and  whose  altered  views  change 
the  charaetsr  of  Ins  religions  minis- 
tration. The  forms  of  worship  used 
in  the  place  afford  no  protection 
against  such  a  chaoffe.  There  is  no 
liturgy,  no  recital  of  a  creed,  to  ap- 


ply  a  standard  by  which  the  sermon 
IS  to  be  jogged*  Pulpit  and  reading* 
desk  are  one  ;  prayer  and  lecture  alike 
are  at  the  minister's  mercv  ;  and* 
keeping  both  in  harmony  by  little  and 
little,  he  makes  of  both  his  own  crO' 
tures,  the  oflfspring  and  representative 
of  his  altered  opinions.  At  length, 
by  some  of  those  incidents  and  occur- 
rences ordered  to  produce^  memorable 
results,  this  congregation  awakes,  and 
finds,  as  the  world  did  of  old,  that  it 
has  become  Arian.  Does  it,  on  making 
the  diaooverr,  renounce  its  r^ht  to 
the  legacy  which  it  has  misj^ipropri- 
nted  ?  Does  it,  althoujjrh  not  generous 
or  just  enough  to  make  a  voluntary 
offbr  of  surrender,  quietly  resign  IVmt 
to  the  necessity  of  relinquishing,  when 
called  on  so  to  do,  a  property  to  which 
it  has  forfeited  all  title?  Does  it  per- 
sist in  retaining  the  possessions  it  has 
forfeited?  And  does  it  find  in  the 
subtleties  of  law  some  artful  device  by 
which  its  unjust  occupancy  can  ho  de- 
fended? No;  law  will  afibrd  it 
no  countenance  or  support.  Law  pro- 
nounces that  the  testator's  intention 
must  be  held  sacred — law  protects  the 
memorials  of  the  dead,  and  determines 
that  property  bequeatfied  for  purposes 
of  Trinitarian  worship,  cannot  legally 
be  retained  on  a  title  derived  from 
such  a  devise  bv  Socinians.  Such  is 
the  jud^ent  of  the  law.  Is  the  mat- 
ter at  issue  set  at  rest  ?  No  x  legis- 
lation has  yet  its  office  to  perform, 
and  it  exerts  itself  to  overthrow  the 
muniments  by  which  British  law  pro- 
tected property,  and  it  perpetrates 
this  aggression  under  the  pretenoe  of 
making  property  secure. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  our  reasoning  will  not  apply  to 
any  case  in  which  property  has  been 
bequeiithed  since  the  year  1813.  In 
that  year,  Socinians  and  Arians  be- 
came entitled  to  create  and  receive 
endowments  for  their  schemes  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  accordingly,  any  testator, 
who  since  that  date  wished  to  protect 
a  bequest  from  coming  into  their  pos- 
session, had  wariung  tiiat  the^  must 
be  excluded  by  the  terms  of  his  will. 
When  an  "  act  was  passed  to  relieve 

Strsons  infringing  the  doctrine  of  the 
0I7  Trinity  from  certain  pnudtiesb'* 
it  became  the  duty  of  all  who  wooM 
^ant  endowments  to  declare  their 
intentions,  if  they  would  withhold  them 
from  Socinians;  and  we  would  not 
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Infer  from  an  omission  in  the  trust 
deed,  tbat  any  particular  class  of  Pro« 
tnlint  dineentm  w«r»  diMtbled  bj  it» 
er  were  to  be  disabled,  if  the  intention 
of  the  testator  or  donor  were  to  pre- 
TaiL  We  roerelj  argue  that  a  will 
aade  previously  to  the  vma&ag  of  this 
act,  must  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  laws  in  force  at  the 
time.  This  is  a  point  which,  indeed, 
we  need  not  argue,  at  the  law  of  the 
eonntrj  has  alrea^  jndieiallj  deter> 
mined  upon  it. 

In  favour  of  the  late  effort  of  legis- 
lature agunst  law,  there  were  two 
epliiioae  pronoonoed*  on  which  we 
would  bestow anas^g  notice.  One, 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Wylde,  who 
thought  tbat  the  enactment  of  the 
Disssatm'  Cbapeb  Bill  weald  have  a 
salutary  effiaet  hk  rendering  donors 
henceforth  more  careful  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  deeds  of  gift  or  be- 
fuect ;  another,  that  of  Mr.  Mmanlay, 
who  thought  that  verv  possSdy  the 
new  bill  might  be  only  a  means  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  real  design  of 
many  a  testator,  who  knowing  that 
tte  vndefined  forms  of  dissenting  wor- 
■Up  afforded  facilities  for  progress 
ana  change,  anticipated  favourably, 
the  occurrence  of  even  such  changes 
■ahafe  taken  plaoQ,  and  so  oonstmeted 
his  deed  as  to  make  provision  for  them. 
Upon  the  dictum  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wylde  we  would  say,  that  if  there 
were  to  be  no  fbtore  aet  of  legisla- 
tion devised  in  the  same  spirit  as  this 
which  be  eulogises,  we  could  under- 
stand the  wisdom  of  his  comment ; 
but  taking  into  remembrance  that  the 
bill  he  advocated  cannot  trammel 
np  the  consequences"  which  may  fol- 
low upon  its  enactment,  or  prevent 
legislators  in  time  to  come  from  as- 
sonAig  a  power  sncfa  as  is  now  as- 
sumed, we  are  disposed  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  rather  than  with  the 
advocate  for  the  bill,  in  thinking  that 
the  caution  likeW  to  be  taught  b^  it 
will  be  that  which  warns  not  to  give, 
rather  than  that  which  would  suj^est 
the  propriety  of  defining  very  strictly 
the  mtentions  of  the  donor.  Let  it 
bs  remembered  that  the  bill  which  is 
to  t^kch  this  caution  is  a  bill  by  which 
the  intentions  of  testators  are  set  at 
nought.  Those  who  resisted  its  enact- 
nsDt  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with 
Mdowments  where  those  intentions 
wt  donbtftiL    Thqr  would  have 


them  proved  by  evidence  which  the 
law  pronounced  adequate — the  exist* 
enee  of  diwhling  statutes  when  the 
endowment  was  given — the  religious 
belief  of  the  donor.  If  there  were 
not  satisfactory  proof  that  the  donor 
was  a  THnitarian,  an  intentioa  adverse 
to  Socinianism  would  not  be  surmised. 
If  the  endowment  were  made  subse- 
quently to  the  removal  of  penalties 
against  iropugnersof  the  Holy  Trinitv, 
the  evidence  of  a  design  to  exclude 
Socinians  from  the  bent-fit  of  a  bequest 
would  no  longer  be  matter  of  just  in- 
ference from  the  known  religious 
opinioBS  of  a  donor  who  had  not 
expressly  excluded  them.  But  when 
legislation  assumes  to  itself  a  right 
to  violate  the  will  of  the  dead^ 
that  will  bwng  in  aoeordaaee  with 
religion  and  law,  and  being  ascertuned 
by  evidence  which  cannot  be  resisted, 
a  warning  is  given,  not  to  be  guarded  in 
language,  because  no  language  oaa 
make  the  intentions  of  a  testator 
clearer,  than  those  which  are  now  to 
be  set  aside — but  a  warning  not  to 
indulge  in  charitable  intentions,  be- 
cause the  legislature  will  no  longer 
hold  such  intentions  sacred.  Fare- 
well trade  and  commerce,  where  acts 
of  parliament  shall  be  made  to  destroy 
ieeorities  that  were  good  when  made. 
This  was  the  language  of  an  address  to 
James  II.  presented  by  Chief  Justice 
Keating,  against  the  desig^of  repealing 
the  aet  of  settlement,  we  may  para> 
phrase  it,  and  say,  "  Farewell  oonai- 
tions  and  legacies  for  religious  uses, 
when  acts  of  parliament  can  be  made 
to  set  aside  the  known  and  lawful 
intentions  of  testators.**  But,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Macaulav,  the  act  of  which 
we  complain  may  only  carry  into  effect 
the  testator's  design.  Dissent  is  pro- 
gressive— and  the  liberal  soul  of  the 
man  who  bequeathed  |MFOperty  to 
"  Protestant  Dissenters,"  made  pro- 
vision fur  the  contingencies  of  a  ten- 
dency to  diange.  Agreed:  but,  how 
far  (lid  he  contemplate  change  as  per- 
missible ?  The  natural  answer  is — so 
far  as  law  i)ermitted.  Modes  of  faith 
and  worship  the  dissenting  Trinitarian 
held  in  a  osrtain  sense  indiffsrent,  so 
long  as  one  great  doctrine  was  retained. 
So  long  the  law  permitted  the  endow- 
ment of  Dissenters.  In  the  liberality 
of  the  supoosed  testator^  nindy  it  wae 
determined,  that  parsons  of  all  modes 
of  faith*  esospt-  ods^  should  partiei- 
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p«te  in  his  bounty — and»  the  sect 
whksh  aloM  was  escluM  from  all 
partioipation  in  the  bequest,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Macaulay's  interpre- 
tion,  to  have«  exclusively^  the  eiyoy- 
ment  of  it.* 

There  may  be  cases,  in  which  COD- 
g^e^tions  would  suffer  injustice  from 
a  ngid  enforcement  of  the  principle 
for  which  we  contend.  But  these  are 
cates*  forwhieb,  we  agree  with  Bfr. 
Colquboun,  provision  could  be  made, 
without  the  adoption  of  such  a  mea- 
sure as  we  complain  of — a  measure, 
in  whieh  the  rulea  of  law  and  |iiitioe» 
the  muniments  of  property,  were  in- 
fringed, with  no  object  that  we  can 
discover,  except  that  of  saving  par- 
liament some  trouble— or  else,  that  of 
paving  a  compliment  to  Sociniadsm. 
The  proceedings  upon  it  are  graced 
by  one  incident  of  melancholy  pride — 


we  mean  the  conduct  of  our  bishops 
in  parliamflDt.  They  could  have  no 
indireot  purpose  to  serve — no  unwor- 
thy end  to  accomplish,  for  themselves, 
or  their  church.  They  could  have 
onl^  the  ends  of  jostice  In  fiew — and 
their  withdrawal  from  an  act*  in  which 
they  would  be  seen  not  to  participate, 
although  it  i^eemed  to  have  at  the 
moment  less  iuHuence  than  it  ought-* 
was  senrieeable  to  the  yeaf  intaresto 
they  wished  to  uphold ;  it  caused  their 
principles  to  be  seen  to  advantage  in 
their  act,  and  was,  probably,  not  with- 
out its  eflho^  in  faidncing  tluMO  dianges 
in  the  bill,  by  which  the  inherent  eidl 
of  it  may  be  mitigated. 

The  other  ministerial  measure,  of 
which  we  complain,  is  that  which  has, 
not  secularised,  but  Romanised,  na- 
tional education  in  Ireland.  Seventy 
thousand  pounds  of  the  public  money 


*  The  elanse  to  which  this  reaaofdng  applies  nnderwent  some  alteratioQ  !n  the 

House  of  Commnns.  The  following  passage  from  a  s[iooch  delivered  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  on  Monday,  July  15th,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  change  can  scarcely 
be  termed  an  improTement 

**  The  second  clause  of  the  bill  involved  a  principle,  which  he  held  contrary  to  all 
those  maxims  of  law  and  equity  on  which  charitable  trusts  bad  hitherto  been  admi- 
nistered by  the  most  eminent  and  learned  judges  who  for  centuries  had  adorned  the 
wool>sack  and  the  bench.  As  that  clause  wont  down  firom  th(>ir  lordship's  house, 
it  enacted,  that  the  usage  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  should  bo  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  intention  of  the  founder.  This  on  the  face  of  it  was  found  so  uurea- 
aonable,  that  It  was  found  necessary  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  alter  it.  in 
some  cases  it  would  act  unjustly,  in  all,  most  absurdly  and  inequitably.  As  the 
clause  now  stood,  be  was  very  far  from  thlukine  there  had  been  any  improvement 
in  it.  He  would  rather  the  bill  had  been  allowed  to  go  forth  in  its  original  absurdity, 
that  twenty-five  years'  usai;c  should  be  eonclusive  ovidonce  as  to  what  the  founder 
intended,  than  that  the  legislature  should  now  step  in  and  declare,  that,  after 
a  usage  of  twenty-five  years,  'such  doctrines  may  properly  be  taught  in  such 
bouses.'  To  say  that,  where  it  could  be  proved  by  historical  evidence  and  other 
extensive  facts,  that  the  founder  intended  certain  vital  and  essential  doctrines  should 
be  preached,  the  legislature  should  step  in  and  declare,  that  doctrines  of  a  com- 
pletely opposite  character,  impugning  and  denying  those  doctrines,  *  may  properly 
be  taught  m  such  chapels,'  would  he  a  most  mischievous  exercise  of  power.  .  ,  . 
He  knew  the  interpretation  that  might  be  given  to  the  word  *  properly,'  that  the 
doebfine  might  be  taught  without  sabjectine  persons  to  prosecution ;  but  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  country  would  understand  '  propi-rly  '  in  a  different  sense.  lJut 
as  to  the  actual  position  in  which  parlies  would  stand  under  this  bill,  let  him  suppose 
the  ease  of  a  Unitarian  mitUster,  having  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  tauffht  the 
doctrines  peculiar  to  that  denomination,  if,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period.  Tie  saw 
reason  to  alter  his  opinions,  and  many  of  his  congregation  were  dis|>osed  to  go 
along  with  him  and  take  their  stand  on  the  orthodox  doctrine,  if  a  claim  were  set 
op  by  some  of  the  Unitarian  trustees  for  the  continued  use  of  the  chapel  by  minis- 
ters of  their  persuasion,  the  mitiistt  r  would  not  be  prepared  to  prore  that  the 
orthodox  doctrines  had  been  prrui  hed  I'or  the  jtreeeding  tu<  ii(y-five  years,  and  if 
the  case  eame  Iwfore  a  court  >>i'  e({uity,  when  hu  e<unmene<  <l  pr.  aching  Triidtarian 
doctrines,  he  would  he  ousted  from  his  chapel." — Times,  Tuesday,  July  16. 

That  is  to  say,  as  Hoon  as  a  minister  in  such  circumstances  reverted  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Ibwider,  he  must  forfeit  the  endowment.  If  he  continued  after  twenty- 
fire  years  to  preach  doctrines  which  the  founder  condemned,  he  could  not  be  re- 
moTed->he  disentitles  himself  to  the  grant  or  the  bequest  as  soon  as  he  preaches 
tile  Tory  dootrinea  Ibr  the  promulgation  of  wUob  they  had  been  deriaed. 
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are  to  be  bestowed  upon  a  system 
which  declares  Ronuui  Catholic  cate- 
iMimi,  and  Ood*s  holj  Scriptures 
equally  admissible,  or  alike  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  sohooU — and  public 
aid  is  altogether  denied  to  that  system 
aiiii  li  for  the  word  of  Ood,  as 
his  wordy  an  anthority  of  which  it 
declares  no  human  composition  to  be 
worthy.     We  think  this  preference 
eril — we  think  the  principle  whid 
woald  justify  it  wrong.    It  the  state 
directly,  or  through  responsible  agents, 
make  any  declaration  respecting  the 
ose  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  it  should 
be  n  declaration  commendatory  of 
tfiem.    If  it  endow  schools  in  which 
they  are  not  to  be  read,  it  should 
enjoin  the  reading  of  them  in  others. 
If  it  endow  sebDolsy  in  wMeb  the 
patrons  are  firce  to  prohiMt  Serifiiare^ 
it  should  leave  patrons  also  free  to 
introduce  them — and  this,  without  in- 
sisting that  where  the  truth  is  thus 
presented  to  the  young  mind,  an  alloy 
of  superstition  or  falsehood  must  be 
admisf  ibleas  a  suitable  adjunct.  Surely 
there  is  something  at  which  the  heart 
reroltSy  in  ^  tbonght  that  England, 
which  pronounces  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  be  damnable  and 
idolatrous,  shall  endow  a  system  of 
edncation,  which  eivoins  that  the 
divine  word,  the  word  of  life  and 
light  shall  never  penetrate  a  school, 
into  which  there  shall  not  be  admitted 
with  equal  freedom,  the  misleadii^ 
huflaences  of  the  Romish  snperstition* 
We  could  acknowledge  a  consistency 
in  establiHhing  a  system  of  education 
purely  secular  for  Ireland — and  such, 
we  contend,  woidd  be  the  system  which 
refused  to  recognise  the  principle  of 
either  a  Catholic,  oraRomsn  Catholic 
church — which  refused,  at  the  request 
of  tfie  one,  to  enjoin— or  of  the  other, 
to   prohibit.  Scripture — and  which 
holding  itself  apart  from  both,  refused 
to  sanction  the  introduction,  by  either, 
of  its  pecmBarities  into  the  sdioob  it 
endows.    We  could  understand,  what- 
ever we  miprht  think  of  it,  the  affir- 
mation of  the  Romanist  principle, 
(which  levels  Scripture  to  the  rank  of 
honan  antliority,  and  holds  the  tradi- 
tions and  councils  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Bible,)  in  one  set  of  schools — 
while  the  Catholic  principle  of  assert- 
ing for  the  dlfine  word  a  divine  antho- 
rity»  is  maintained  in  another  ;  but  we 
eamioft  oootemplate  a  sjstom  like  that 


which  is  now  preferred,  otherwise  than 
as  an  expression  of  preference  for  the 
principle  of  Romanism,  and  as  a  rape^ 
tition  of  those  heavy  blows  and  aom 
discouragements  by  which  it  was  once 
avowed.  Protestantism  in  Ireland  had 
been  sniitten— smitten  by  the  liand  that 
should  have  guarded  it  from  harm. 
His  patronage  of  the  national  system 
in  its  present  objectionable  form,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  refusal  to  make 
a  grant  in  aid  of  seriptoral  eduoatfon^ 
we  candidly  admit,  appears  to  us  a  seri- 
ous, if  not  a  fatal  error,  in  the  policy 
adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel — an  error 
which  appears  to  os^  on  m  ordinary 
hypothesis,  wholly  inexplicable. 

But,  while  we  complain  of,  and 
condemn  this  very  grave  error,  or  (if 
it  cottid  be  regarded  as  a  well-defised 
and  consistent  movement  in  the  sdmne 
by  which  the  Premier  purposes  to 
p^vern^  this  ^eat  impiety — shall  we^ 
in  our  indignanon  against  i^  set  onr* 
selves  against  the  minister,  and  seek 
his  overthrow?  Shall  we  regard  him, 
or  his  associates  in  the  ministry,  so 
wholly  answerable  for  the  wrong — that 
all  its  penalties  are  to  be  visited  npon 
them  ?  We  could  not  think  thus, 
unless  we  saw  that  parliament  and 
ministers  were  at  issue  on  the  subject ; 
and  we  cannot  reflect  upon  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of 
education,  or  upon  the  expressive 
lAences  In  winch  toIcs  for  its  endow* 
ment  have  been  many  time*  recorded* 
without  feeling  a  persuasion,  that, 
were  we  to  displace  Sir  Robert  Peel 
from  power,  in  consequence  of  the 
patronage  he  has  extended  to  the 
Romanist  principle  of  education,  our 
condition  would  be  in  no  degree  im- 
proved by  his  removal.  There  would 
remab  In  parliament,  a  strong  mino- 
rity opposed  to  the  scriptural  prin- 
ciple, and  the  minister  who  succeeded 
him  whom  we  laboured  to  remove^ 
would  speak  the  sentimenti  of  that 
majority. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  not  to  wonder 
at,  however  much  lament,  the  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  the  prime  minister 
on  this  very  momentous  question.  Let 
any  unprejudiced  man  read  the  debates 
to  which  it  has  furnished  occasion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  ask  him- 
self the  question— baa  the  cause  of 
scriptural  education  been  well  de- 
fended?  He  cannot  satisfy  himself  by 


ntnrnuig  an  affirmative  reply.  No. 
It  Is  diffleolt  to  imagiiM  a  nilgeet  more 
insignificant  than  that  of  edacation 

in  Ireland,  were  we  to  jiidpe  of  its 
importance  by  a  reference  to  the  dis- 
cassion  of  its  merits  in  parliament. 
We  are  writing  on  Jalj  16th~.parlia- 
inent,  in  all  human  probability,  will 
close  its  session  before,  or  shortly  after 
the  month  has  ended,  and  the  question 
of  Irali  edneation  haa  not  jet  oooupied 
one  hour  of  the  manj  wliich  have 
elapsed  since  the  house  assembled  in 
February.    In  the  last  session,  there 
was  a  hind  of  extempore  diionttion, 
in  which  many  statements  were  put 
forward  in  defence  of  the  national 
system — adventurous  enough  to  pro- 
duce an  eflfect  upon  the  hearers — and, 
l—utiett  enough,  to  demand  an  expo> 
sure  and  refutation,  which  was  not 
given  to  them.    It  is  probable,  that 
the  experiment  of  such  a  defence  may 
not  be  hasarded  again^hnt  we  liave 
no  hope  that  thore  will  be  a  discussion 
of  the  great  question  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate»  or  nearly  so,  to  its  impor- 
tance. No— we  liare  now  little  lietter 
hope,  than  that,  on  the  night  when  a 
sum  of  seventy  thousand  pounds  is 
voted  to  endow  a  system,  whose  prin- 
ciple implies  a  disparagement  of  Scrip- 
ture, two  or  three  qpeecliei  will  be  let 
off  which,  whatever  their  merits,  will 
have  about  the  same  effect  on  the 
house,  or  the  country,  as  the  report 
of  the  mnskitrj  whidi  soldieft  dis- 
chaiga  over  a  oonurade's  nawly-doeed 
grave. 

Do  we  impute  this  as  matter  oi 
blame  to  those  membera  of  either 
house,  whom  we  would  regard  as  advo- 
cates of  the  cause  of  scriptural  edu- 
cation ?  Not  to  them  only.  We  all, 
who  profess  to  love  that  cause,  are 
alike  negligent  of  oar  doty.  Why 
should  we  blame  our  representatives 
for  their  silence,  if  we  are  guilty  of  a 
similar,  or  of  a  worse  neglect?  Where 
are  our  petitiom?  Do  they  load  the 
tables  of  the  houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  ?  Do  they  furnish  argu- 
ments by  their  statementSi  and  show. 
In  the  eamcstacsa  of  their  prayers, 
that  our  hearts  are  in  the  cause  which 
we  call  upon  the  legislature  to  befriend? 
Let  us  not  blame  Conservative  raem- 
ban^  or  a  Conservative  miidstOT,  for 
oo^iirfoa*  or  negleel^  if  we  set  both 
the  example  by  our  own  indifference. 

In  truth«  until  that  great  body  in 


our  church,  who  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  the  national  system,  are  agreed 
among  themselves  as  to  the  scheme  by 
which  they  would  replace  it,  it  is  vain 
to  look  for  the  success  which  is  seldom 
vouchsafed*  except  as  a  reward  to  unity 
ef  aetion»  as  wdl  as  singleness  of  par* 
pose.    At  this  moment,  we  are  bound 
to  confess,  unity  of  design,  or  of  action* 
seems  little  to  be  hoped  for.  Where 
should  we  lock  for  iti  when  we  read 
the  reconmiendation  of  an  able,  and  a 
pious  minister  in  the  church,  in  which 
he  avows  his  own  disapprobation  of 
the  national  systoni»  ana  asks  bis  bre- 
thren in  the  minutry  to  support  it — 
when  ho  justifies  this  seemingly  in- 
consistent advice,  on  tlie  plea  that  he, 
for  his  own  part,  does  not  approvo  of 
united  edacation — and  that»  inasmnel^ 
as  they  are  satisfied  to  have  children 
educated  to^a'ther,  provided  all  read 
Uie  Bible — that,  therefore,  they  should 
be  satisfied  to  fovoor  a  system  or  united 
instruction,  in  which  all  did  not  read 
the  Bible.    How  distant  must  be  the 
prospect  of  that  unity  of  sentiment 
and  purpose  wliioh  we  desire— when  a 
pious  and  enlightened  minister  can 
recite  the  rules  of  the  National  Board, 
and  ask  what  more  should  we  look 
for  I    What  more  should  we  look  for* 
than  permission  to  read  a  duparaged 
Bible?    What  more  do  we  look  for, 
than  a  permission,  which  tolerates  the 
admission  of  the  holy  Scriptures — not 
beoaose  tii^  have*  in  a  sense  in  whidi 
it  can  be  said  of  no  other  books,  God 
for   their  author — hut,   because  the 
National   Board  has    declared  the 
reading  of  them»  as  weU  as  that  of 
Roman    Catholic    catechlsmi  and 
**  standards !"  **  a  religious  exercise  ?" 
What  more  can  a  patron  ask  than 
permission  to  instruct  Protestants  in 
this  insulted  book — a  permismon  pur- 
chased by  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  a 
system  which  affords  equal  facilities 
for  parading  all  that  is  most  danger- 
ous in  Romanism— a  system  that  either 
makes  patrons  agents  to  exclude  from 
the  knowledge  of  saving  truth  all  except 
those  whose  parents  or  guardians  ap. 
prove  of  the  instruotioot  or  else,  wUai 
admits   and   encourages  a  spirit  of 
proselytism  to  make  even  National 
Sohopls  a  place  where  its  activity  may 
be  ezereiMd?   Wbal  could  patrons 
ask  more?   Wa  presume  not  to  ssy 
whether  our  demands  would  be  con* 
sidered  more  or  less.    They  are  dif> 
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ferenU  They  are  these:  we  would 
ask  of  the  National  Board  to  reaoind 
tMr  Tieioiis  regolatioii  retpeetiiiff  IIm 
Qse  of  Scnptura;  we  would  ask  of 
the  National  Board  to  enforce  their 
or^iiutl  rule  respecting  religious  in- 
strootioo,  to  ftr  M  it  nas  respect  to 
dM  paooluunties  of  every  creed  or 
party  ;  we  would  ask  of  them  to  affirm 
a  rule  of  which  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  will  approve,  that*  during  the 
boors  of  united  ednoslioii»  ptcmMar 
religions  instruction  be  not  given  ;  we 
would  ask  of  them  to  leave  it  to  the 
common  sense  and  to  the  good  feeling 
of  tliose  mho  shall  be  pfttrons  of  the 
sdiools,  what  regulation  they  will  de- 
vise with  respect  to  the  reading  of 
Scripture.  And  in  our  turn»  we 
vootd  MkfWhat  less  than  tUs  shoidd  the 
National  Board  concede  ?  What  more 
than  this  could  Romanism  deeentlv 
contend  for  ?  What  more  could  Ro- 
manism demand  than  that  she  should 
have  assistance  granted  to  sdiools  in 
which  the  dreaned  Scriptures  need 
tint  he  read  ?  If  she  demand  more, 
if  &he  require  the  prohibition  or  the 
abasement  ci  Bet^tmn^  is  sho  not 
vnUog  manifttt  tbt  spirit  of  the  per- 
secutor? Here,  then,  are  our  de- 
mands: first*  that  Scripture  shotdd 
wet  he  ffrokSbiied  (we  do  not  ask  to 
bavo  it  enjoined) ;  second*  that  pecu- 
Kar  feligious  instruction  be  not  per- 
w^ted  during  the  hours  of  united  in- 
struction. If  these  demands  were 
ffraatsd*  and  the  National  Board  en- 
larged, so  as  that  Protestants  could 
repose  the  same  confidence  in  it  which 
it  has  earned  from  Roman  Catholics, 
the  ^wiuit  more  ean  a  patron  ask?" 
n^lit  be  laogoage  of  merited  reproof. 
While  there  remains  so  much  to  ask, 
we  can  only  regret  that  one  whom  we 
love  and  respect  shonld  taont  as  with 
such  a  question. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  further  con- 
sideration of  the  arguments  recently 

Sat  forth  in  defence  of  the  National 
ystam*  They  seem  to  us,  all  of 
them,  to  evade  the  real  difficulty  of 
tiie  case,  and  to  manifest  that  easiness 
as  to  principle  and  earnestness  about 
msHets  of  detail*  which  we  regard  as 
characteristic  of  a  prevailinj^  party. 
They  abstain,  too,  from  an  encounter 
with  the  strength  of  the  case  against 
the  National  Boardf  taldn^  no  notice 
of  semsilions  and  propositions  such 
as  wenate  pot  forth  in  this  artide-* 


propositions  which,  although  not  yet 
formally  discussed  in  parliament*  have 
engaged  the  attnition  of  many*  by 
whom  parliament  ought  to  be,  and 
may  in  due  course  of  time  be,  strongly 
influenced.  We  shall  offer  no  further 
oomment  on  arguments  which 
look  or  pass  them  by.  Our  hostility^ 
we  may  observe,  to  the  National  Sys- 
tem was  never  grounded  on  objections 
like  those  to  which  the  arguments  of 
its  recently  avowed  champions  are 
plicable.  We  objected  to  the  rule  it 
originally  promulgated,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  to  be  excluded.  We  ob- 
jected to  the  altered  mle  whieh  gave 
permission  to  instruct  Protestant  chil- 
dren in  the  Bible,  on  the  condition 
that  Roman  Catholic  children*  what- 
ever their  wishes  mi^ht  be*  shonld  be 
endnded  flrom  soofa  mstmction*  mdess 
their  parents  or  guardians  ex{)ressed  a 
wish  that  they  should  partake  of  it.  We 
olgect  now  to  what  we  account  a  very 
culpable  confusion  of  the  rules  set 
forth  by  the  National  Board  on  this 
momentous  subject ;  and  we  object  to 
the  rule  which  arr(^tes  for  the  worst 
catechism — the  falsest*  the  moat  on- 
charitable,  of  the  swarms  in  use  in  the 
Church  of  Rome — the  same  privilege 
as  is  conceded  to  the  word  of  God. 
It  is  because  ef  tiiese^  and  sneh  aa 
these,  rules»  we  witlihold  our  adhed<m 
from  the  National  Board  ;  and  we  un- 
equivocally declare*  that  we  would  not 
refbse  assistance  from  it*  purelv  be- 
eanse  it  did  not  enfmwe  to  itaschooia 
the  reading  of  Scripture. 

We  now  return  to  our  subject  from 
a  digression  which  we  hope  was  not 
irrelevant.  It  snggeet«*  we  perenade 
ourselves,  reasons  whj  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  risk  the  consequences  of  a 
ministerial  revolution.  The  points 
at  issue  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
lus  conservative  supporters*  on  which 
they  number  majorities  against  him, 
are  those  on  which*  so  far  as  they  are 
matters  of  finance*  we  hold  the  Kight 
Hon.  Baronet's  authority  in  higher  ea- 
teem  than  that  of  his  opponents.  The 
matters  of  principle,  in  which  authority 
cannot  influence  us,  and  in  which  we 
think  ministers  wron^*  are  qoestions 
in  which  strong  majorities  support 
them.  As  to  the  factory  bill,  whether 
ten  hours  or  twelve  should  be  the 
allotted  time  of  laboor*  we  think  it 
was  a  question  which  Christian  prin- 
ciple should  have  settled^  without 
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legialatioD— a  question  for  the  church 
nmr  than  the  house  of  parliament. 

As  to  the  supar  duties,  we  hold  that 
the  minister  who  is  to  provide  for  the 
enormous  outlay  of  Great  Britain,  is 
entitled  to  much  ooosidermtioii  and 
forbearance.  On  the  other  anestions 
pf  pure  principle,  we  think  ne  ought 
to  have  been  opposed.  We  think,  if 
princinle  and  its  power  were  tho- 
roughly understood,  lie  would  have 
met  with  a  determined  opposition  ;  and 
until  we  see  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
ooiwervatlTe  party,  prooft  Uiat  prin- 
dple  ii  duly  appreciated,  and  see  those 

E roofs  exhibited  in  their  reasons  and 
y  their  votes,  we  shall  not  think  it 
safe  to  remove  the  minister  from  his 
poet. 

But  while  we  are  thus  unwilling  to 
take  upon  us,  rashly,  a  very  fearful 
responsibility,  we  would  be  equally,  or 
still  mant  averse  to  oovntenanoe  anj 
minister  or  party  in  wrong-doing. 
Nor  do  we  ask  such  abstinence  of  our 
conservative  friends  in  parliament. 
Let  them  oppose  with  reasons  good, 
temperately  and  reiolately  declaredt 
every  measure  of  importance  they  dis- 
sent from.  Let  them  propound  before 
the  house  and  the  nation  every  measure 
whieh  th^  have  convinced  themselves 
is  worthy  of  ad(jption,  and  let  them 
give  it  the  most  effective  advocacy  in 
their  power.  In  this  course  of  duty 
will  he  Ibnnd  honour  to  themselves, 
safety  to  th*-  nation.  Tn  the  exercises 
and  discipline  nf  such  a  course  of 
duty,  the  mental  resources  of  many 
an  imknown  man  will  be  deveh^teot 
and  his  abilities  for  public  life  per- 
fected. By  such  a  course  of  duty  the 
moral  power  which  principle  exercises 
will  be  ascertained,  and  will  be  found 
to  be  real — the  insignificaiiee  of  party 
distinctions  will  be  made  manifest— 
the  desire  to  promote  God's  honour 
and  the  people's  good,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  true  principle  and  in  tiie 
eanTii^  mto  eAeet  praetiesl  sofaemet 


of  usefulness,  will  prevail  over  the 
spirit  of  Action.  There  will  be  n 
rallying  cry,  which  will  gather  single- 
hearted  men  from  the  ranks  of  Tory, 
and  Radical,  and  Whig,  to  onite  in 
the  eanse  of  rigfateonsncsi  and  bene- 
volence. Such  a  body  will  soon  be 
instructed  to  devise  **  remedies  for  the 
perils  of  the  nation*" 

We  believe  the  times  to  be  ftvonr- 
ahle  to  the  formation  of  soofa  a  party } 
we  believe  the  ascendancy  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  favourable  to  the  safe 
oonstmetion  of  it.  He  is  tiie  impw- 
sonation  of  the  present  age ;  its  feel- 
ings, its  wants,  its  apprehensions,  its 
intelligible  instincts,  have  in  him  a 
habitation — ^"find  in  him  a  watchful 
guardian,  ^he  yearnings  of  the  age^ 
after  something  better  yet  to  be,  those 
imperfectly  defined  and  yet  deeply- 
felt  longings  in  which  the  soul  of  the 
generanon  asks,  who  will  show  ns  any 
good  ? — this  idealism  of  the  age,  the 
minister  cannot  admit  among  the  ele- 
ments of  his  political  calculations.  It 
has  its  organs  in  human  society— it 
b  folt  in  an  ennobling  influence  in  the 
conferences  of  wise  men,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  imaginative  men,  in  the  daily 
walk  of  the  pious.  Its  voioe  is  to  m 
heard  crying  aloud  in  manja  Ouria- 
tian  pulpit ;  and  there  are  occasions 
in  which  it  is  courageoiis  enough  to 
utter  strange  accents  in  a  parliamen- 
tary debate.  When  its  accents  have 
ceased  to  be  strange,  when  its  lan- 
guage has  become  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  is  spoken  with  freedom  and 
Ihoility,  tliere  will  be  many  a  true  coa* 
servative  in  the  legislature,  on  whom, 
were  he  to  occupy  the  highest  place, 
his  country  wuuld  place  a  rational 
dependence.  UntU  there  are  some 
SOMI,  we  could  not  risk  the  loss  of 
such  a  minister  as  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
\N'hen  some  such  have  appeared.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  mav  render  we  most  fO- 
cient  and  cordial  support  to  the  Ugh 
principles  ibttj  advocate. 
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ABTSnNTA— TOS  MMION  TO 


Much  of  our  recent  accessions  to 
knowledge,    especially  geographical 
knowledge,  ana  many  of  the  latter 
dforts  ror  the  advancement  of  civi- 
lization have  been  owing,  indirectly, 
to  the  movements  of  an  institution 
which  has  higher  objects,  we  mean  the 
Church  Bfitsionary  Sodety.    Such  an 
acknowledgment  is  due  to  that  body« 
altogether  apart  from  its  claims  ns  a 
religious  association,  and  is  naturally 
suggested  by  oar  present  sobject. 
Messrs.    Isenberg  and  Krapf,  mis- 
sionaries from  that  sociot  y, were  the  fir^t 
European?  who  in  modern  times  have 
made  their  way  to  Shoa.    Bruce  had 
not  gone  so  wr,  nor  had  Mr.  Gobat 
who  nas  lately  returned  f)rom  Gondar. 
Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Krapr»  journal 
has  been  found  to  contain  so  much 
and  eneh  preciee  bformation  about  the 
Joealities  and  nature  of  the  country, 
that  Mr.  M'Queen,  already  known  by 
hi^t  contributions  to  African  geography, 
has  constructed  from  it  a  very  ya- 
hM^le  map  of  the  north-eastern  and 
eastern    parts    of    that  continent. 
It  is,  moreover,  to   the  impression 
made  by  Mr.  Krapf  on  the  King 
of  Sboflf  that  we  are  to  ascribe 
the  deeire  for  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land expressed  by  that  monarch  in  a 
letter   addressed  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  IncUa,  vrhichgave  occasion 


to  the  embassy  of  major,  now  Sir 
William  Cornwallis  Harris,  and  has 
resulted  in  a  treaty  of  commerce. 

With  these  preliminary  observa- 
tions, we  turn  to  the  works  before 
us,  which  we  hope  to  show  our  readers 
are,  at  once,  pleasant  reading,  and  in- 
structive. The^  tell  of  a  Christian 
kingdom  in  Africa — remote — difficult 
of  access,  and,  until  lately,  almost  un- 
known. It  is  the  empire  of  Shoa, 
ruled  over  by  a  monarch  of  the  ancient 
stock  of  the  Abyssinian  princes,  a 
descendant,  as  records  and  traditions 
vouch,  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  and  who,  as  indicating  this 
claim,  bears  on  his  banner  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  is  a  region  of 
great  beauty  where  the  usapes,  man- 
ners, and  literature  of  Ethiopia  aro 
said  to  be  best  preserved*  and  it  is,  we 
may  observe,  connected  vrith  asso- 
ciations derived  from  our  early  read- 
ing. Shoa  was  the  residence  of  that 
phoenix  of  the  olden  time,  the  poten- 
tate and  priest  Prester  John,  and  is  the 
scene  of  the  happy  valley  of  Kasselas. 
To  the  novelties  of  so  singular  a  com- 
munity, to  the  deep  interest  which  we 
cannot  but  feel  for  a  people  who»  long 
surrounded  by  hostile  infidels  have 
uniformly  upheld  their  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  who  exhibit  at  this 
day  a  very  ancient  Church  establtsh- 


*  The  Highlands  of  Etliiopia.  By  Major  W.  Cornwallis  Harris.  3  vols.  Long- 
maii  and  Co.  London.  1844. 

Travels  in  Soutiiern  Abyssinia.  fBj  Charles  Johnston.  M.R.C.S.  2  Tols. 
8vo     Maddi  n,  London.  1844. 

Journal  of  Travels  in  Abyssinia.  By  The  lievs.  Messrs.  Lsouberg  and  Krapf. 
Scd^v.  London.  1843. 
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ment,  to  these  and  niany  other  claims 
we  ma^  add  such  &&  are  sufi;gested  by 
the  objects  of  the  recent  emoaBsy — the 
extension  of  commerce  and  the  abo- 
lition of  a  slave  trade,  which  makes 
one  further  appeal  to  our  sympathies, 
that  the  slaves  are  often  Christians. 

The  ooQDtry  now  called  Abyssinia 
formed  a  remote  portion  of  the 
yEtliiopia  supra  JFgyphnn  of  the 
ancients.  The  term  •  Ethiopia'  is, 
we  know  of  Greek  origin,  describing 
a  people  of  dark  complexion.  The 
Abyssmians  still  use  it,  calling  them- 
selves Itipioawan,  and  their  country 
Itiopia,  and  in  their  ancient  language 
the  Gheez,  not  now  spoken,  they  named 
their  kingdom  Agazi,  and  themselves 
Agazian.  The  appellation,  Abyssi- 
nian, by  which  they  are  now  known  in 
Europe,  is  ta|ten  from  the  Arabic, 
JSiahesh,  signifying  mixture,  and  being 
formed  into  the  words  Abnssi,  and 
Abassini,  was  applied  to  them  by  the 
Mohanmadans  of  the  middle  ages. 
As  it  is  implied  that  they  were  of  a 
mixed  descent,  African  and  Araliian, 
it  was  for  a  great  while  unpleasing  to 
them,  but  Hahcsh  is  now  the  fixed 
Dame  of  their  country,  and  their  own 
TTaheshi.  The  word,  Amhara,  taken 
from  an  extensive  and  once  powci  ful 
district  of  Abyssinia  is  much  auplied 
by  themsdres  to  their  race  ana  lan- 
gnage,  but  the  other  names  are  gene- 
rally used,  an<l  almost  exclusively  by 
the  Mohammedans  and  the  surround- 
ing tribes.  It  is  a  matter  of  cuntro* 
versy  whether  this  people  are  of  pore 
African  nr  of  Arabian  descent.  The 
editor  of  Rruce's  travels,  bv  an  ar- 
gument  founded  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Egyptian  and  Arabic 
tongues,  and  the  similarity  of  the 
Ethiopic  to  the  former,  makes  out  that 
they  are  pure  Africans.  This  is  fur- 
ther conntenanced  by  the  theory  that 
Egyptian  architecture  was  introduced 
from  Nubia,  and  tlioro  derive<l  from 
Ethiopia.  Gau's  work  connects  it 
indeed  with  Nubia,  but  hardly  with 
Ethiopia.  Dr.  Wells  in  his  book  on 
the  gcoprni.hy  of  the  OM  and  New 
Testament,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forster 
in  his  recent,  and  very  learned  work. 

The  Historical  Geography  of  Anu 
Ua,***  maintain  that  the  Ethiopians 


iiitwH  to  Shoa,  [Sept 

were  primarily  an  Arabian  people, 
however  long  they  may  have  been  in 
Africa.  There  appears  in  any  case  to 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  aria 
the  Etiiiopians  of  Scripture.  They 
have  with  other  evidences  the  physical 
characteristic  of  colour.  "  Can  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  ?"—f.Ter.  xiii.  23.) 
The  Ethiopians  are  n  ferred  to  in  the 
ancient  Scriptures  ;  and  by  the  oldest 
of  the  uninspired  prose  writersy  He- 
rodotus, when  describing  tile  African 
expedition  of  Cambyses.  The  ex- 
pedition of  Petronius,  Prefect  of 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Au^stns,  against 
Candace  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  supplies 
lis  with  a  notice  of  them  at  a  later 
period.  Candace  was  the  Queen  of 
a  long-lived  people,  and  it  is  possible 
that  sne  may  be  the  tame  person  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  From 
that  period  excepting  the  conversion  of 
the  treasurer  just  alluded  to,  and  some 
slight  observations  in  tlie  early 
^astical  writi  r>  there  appears  to  be  no 
means  of  tracing  the  lii.'^tory  of  this 
country  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  Portuguese  impelled 
by  piety  and  a  love  of  gain,  opened  a 
communicatiijti  with  Abyssinia.  The 
emperor  of  tiiat  country  had  in  1445 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Florence  and 
had  written  to  his  subjects  staying  at 
Jerusalem.  Thus,  and  in  their  voy^es 
to  India  by  the  Kcd  Sea,  the  Portu- 
guese heard  something  of  this  Chris- 
tian king,  who  they  at  once  supposed 
was  the  Prester  or  PrtAfUr  Jokn 
of  whose  wealth,  and  goodness,  and 
rich  country  such  mysterious  rumours 
had  transpired  in  Europe.  The  pas- 
sage to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Glood 
Hope,  was  ns  yet  unknown,  and 
Aby8.8inia  be>i(ks  the  promise  of  its 
own  commerce  was  looked  ou  as  a 
country  through  which  a  tra£Bo  ought 
be  carried  on  with  India,  and  the  east. 
An  embassy  from  Portugal  was  ac- 
cordingly ^ent  out,  which  reached 
Abyssinia,  and  visited  Shoa  in  1490. 
Another  Portuguese  ambassador  ar* 
rived  in  Abyssinia  in  1520,  bringing 
in  his  suite  a  friar  named  Alvarez, 
who  wrote  a  full  narrative  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  whose  account  of  Che 
country  and  its  customs  agrees  with 


•  Historical  CJeography  of  Arabia.  By  the  Bev.  Charles  Foriler,  B.D.  2 
vols.  London.  Itm. 
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tllbiequent  and  lonpr-sospMted 
^o\'U^^es  of  Bruce.  The  Portiij,'iiese 
•equired  great  influrnce  in  the  new 
•mp'ure,  but  lost  it  by  attempting  to 
liriiig  om  the  nation  to  the  Romtih 
flutby  and  were  finallv  exniuded  from 
Abvssinia  in  K538.  'in  lf598,  it  was 
▼isited  by  Foncet,  a  French  physician 
of  Cluro,  who  was  invited  to  Gon- 
dar  to  attend  the  Emperor  of 
Abvssinia.  I'rom  thi'^  period  nothing 
Was  known  of  the  country  until  the 
time  of  that  much-injured  and  in- 
trepid traveller  Jaraes  Brace.  He 
left  Abyssinia  in  1771,  after  a  sojourn 
there  of  two  years.  In  180.5  we  hear 
again  of  this  country  through  Lord 
Valentia  and  Mr.  Salt,  the  latter  of 
whom  made  a  tnore  extended  tour 
therein  is  10.  Nathaniel  Pearce,  ti 
stray  sailor  who  passed  some  years  in 
Abyselnia,  pablisned  his  narrative  in 
1818.  And  In  1829,  the  Kev.  Samuel 
Gobat  was  sent  out  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  Crondar,  where 
he  resided  for  three  years.  These  are 
cor  retpectiv«  eouroet  of  infomuition 
on  the  subject  of  Abyssinia  np  to  the 
date  of  the  works  before  us.  We 
have  thought  it  worth  while  pointing 
them  out  as  that  eountrj  is  now  at- 
tracting a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Whatever  acfpiaintance  we  may  have 
thus  made  with  Abyssinia  geiierallv, 
we  knew  nothing  of  Shoa,  its  most 
important  state,  nntll  the  visit  of 
Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Kra[>f.  This 
region  is  in<leed  mentioned  by  tiie 
Portuguese,  but  at  that  remote  period 
Shoay  since  become  an  independent 
and  thriving  kingdom,  was  but  a 
province.  These  gentlemen  entered 
Shoa  in  183i),  and,  four  months 
later,  were  followed  by  M.  Rochet 
de  Heriooiirt*  the  object  of  whose 
journey  appeara  to  have  been  to  sow 
dissension  and  its  j^rand  result,  a  re- 
tarding of  the  religious  and  political 
advanoement  of  this  people  for*  we 
fear,  a  very  con^^lderable  period.  The 
native  clerjry  have  become  apprehen- 
siieof  the  interference  of  English  nii.s- 
sionaries,and  the  king  yielding,  though 
unwillingly  to  this  influential  feeling, 
haa  been  compelled  to  discountenance 
them.  The  zeal  that  has  led  to  this 
may  have   been  pious,  but  it  was 


surely  unwise,  as  the  result  will 
probably  be  the  exclusion  of  all 
strangers,  and  the  resumption  of  that 
policy  which  has  for  ages  hermetically 
sealed  the  kingdom.  The  British 
embassy  reached  Shoa  in  1841,  in 
which  year  Mr.  Johnson  also  arrived 
there.  We  shall  endeavour  to  col- 
lect from  all  these  works,  whatever 
appears  to  as  most  likely  to  amuse  and 
instruct  our  readers. 

Major  Harris  with  the  British  em- 
bas.>>y  left  Bombay  in  a  Suez  steamer 
in  April  1841,  and  after  a  nine  day's 
passage  reached  our  recent  possession 
m  Arabia,  at  the  openinc;  of  the  lied 
Sea — Aden — well  named  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  East  It  is  a  phMse  of  great 
antiquity,  built  in  a  barren  volcanic 
region.  Ibn  Batata  described  it 
five  hundred  years  ago  as  "  a  large 
city  without  either  seed,  water,  or 
tree."  It  has,  however,  a  good  snp* 
ply  of  water,  though  neither  leaf  nor 
seed.  Its  site,  strengtli,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  harbour  must  make  it 
in  omr  hands  a  place  of  great  import 
anee.  The  population  had,  in  1841, 
increased  in  three  years  from  800  to 
20,000.  Embarking  again  on  board  a 
brig  of  war,  forty-two  hours  brought 
the  embassy  to  the  bay  of  Tajura,  on 
the  African  coast,  a  little  south  of  the 
straits  of  Babel  Mandeb.  Tajura  is  a 
small  and  poor  town,  but  will  pro- 
bably  improve^  as  it  is  the  nearest 
point  from  whence  to  reach  the  best 
parts  of  Abyssinia,  and  has  good 
anchorage  near  it,  a  thing,"  says 
Mr.  M*  Queen  scarcely  found  on 
any  portion  of  the  east  coast  of 
Af  rica,  especially  without  the  straits 
of  Bab  el  Mandeb  until  the  Equi- 
aootial  line  is  passed.*'  The  eiiitence 
of  this  important  bay  and  the  true 
position  of  the  town  of  Tajura  were, 
it  appears,  made  known  by  Messrs. 
Isenberg  and  Krapf.  The  first  as- 
pect of  a  new  country  is  always 
mtereeting:— 

**The  bold  grey  mountains  tike  a 

drop-sceno  limited  the  landpcapo,  and 
rising  tier  above  tier,  through  coral 
limestone  and  basaltic  trap,  to  the 
majestic  Jebel  (ioodat  towering  five 

thou.'snnd  feet  above  the  ocean,  were  en- 
veloped in  dirty  red  clouds,  which  im- 


•  M.  Rochet  on  his  return  published  his  V'oyn^re  dans  la  ( 6te  orieutale  de  le 
Msr  Rouge,  dans  la  pays  d' Adel  et  la  Royauma  de  Choa"  (Shoa.) 
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parted  the  aspect  of  a  morning  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  Verdant  clumps  of 
date  and  palm-trees  embosomea  the 
only  well  or  fresh  water,  around  wliirh 
numerous  groups  of  Bedouin  females 
were  drawinij^  tn^  daily  supply  of  the 

Erecious  fluid.  These  relieved  the 
umblo  terraced  mosque  of  white-washed 
madrepore,  whence  the  Toicc  of  the 
mnemn snnunoned  the  true  belicrer  to 
matin  prayer;  and  a  belt  of  green 
makanni,  a  dwarf  species  of  mimosa 
with  uniform  nmbrella  tons,  fi-ingiog^ 
the  sandy  shore,  completed  a  pleasant 
emitrast  to  tho  frowning  blocks  of 
bMnren  blade  lara  which  fortify  the 
Oibrftltar  i^  hereupon  "  th*-  ovc  hid  last 
rested.**— (Harris  1.  p.  3(i.)  ' 

That  our  readers  may  appreciate 
the  diffifuUios  which  Mnjor  Harris 
overcame,  and  which  all  who  adven- 
ture in  thebe  regions  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  with*  we  shall  say 
a  word  or  two  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tajura  and  of  iho  tribes  who  haunt 
the  country  between  it  and  the  confines 
of  Shoe,  a  distance  of  abont  3d0  miles. 
These  people  are  all  Arabs  of  the 
Danakil  tribes,  and  appear  to  be  a 
savage,  cunning,  cruel,  and  avaricious 
race.  They  derive  such  profits  from 
the  slave  trade  as  give  them  the  neces* 
sarics  of  life,  and  most  of  them  can 
read  and  write  Arabic,  and  speak  as 
well  that  language  as  the  Danakil,  yet 
are  they  in  balnts  and  morals  Ikr  below 
the  Indians  of  America.  The  sultan 
of  Tajura  seems  to  be  their  he.id,  but 
his  authority  only  extends  over  an 
inconsiderable  district  beyond  the 
town.  The  various  other  Danakil 
tribes  are  confederacies,  submitting  to 
a  chief  for  self-defence  in  their  wars 
and  mutual  feuds,  each  individual 
however^  acting  for  himself*  save  in 
times  of  danger.  Impositioniy  ez* 
actions,  difficulties  in  making  agree- 
ments with  camel-owners,  and  futile 
pretences  for  delay  detuned  the  em- 
basi^on  the  soorohing  sands  of  Tajura 
for  no  less  than  a  f>)rt night,  and  it 
wasonly  when  Major  1 1  arris  announced 
bis  resolution  of  going  forward  as  best 
he  oould,  rather  tlMui  waste  more  time 
there,  and  was  about  to  act  on  it,  that 
he  was  really  assisted.  Mr.  Johnston 
afterwards  experienced  a  like  ditiiculty. 
We  rather  think  that  this  is  to  be 
ascribed  not  merely  to  the  devices  of 
the  Tajurans  for  exactions,  but  to  the 
apprebenbions  which  they  and  the 
Others  feel  of  their  great  source  of 


profit,  the  slave  trade  being  put  down, 
or  interfered  with  by  Europeans.  It 
is  to  this  that  we  attribute  the  murder 
of  three  of  Major  Harris's  man,  which 
soon  after  took  place,  and  the  good 
reason  for  watchfulness  against  some 
individuals  of  his  own  escort  which 
Hr.  Johnson  found  it  prudent  to  ex- 
hibit. These  various  tribes  <ire  bound 
by  some  form  of  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Shoa,  not  to  molest  such  as  are 
journeying  to  or  from  his  dominions* 
and  they  have  a  vague  reverence  fbr 
the  Hritibh  power,  but  we  suspect  that 
their  interest  in  the  slave  trade,  makes 
it  not  easy  to  protect  the  traveller  from 
their  spears  and  creeses.  Major 
Harris  had  at  length  his  farewell  inter- 
view with  the  sultan  of  Tajura.  The 
Fatheh,  being  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Kordn*wasread  aloud,  and  the  assembly 
crying  out  Ameen  !  the  embassy  took 
its  Icnve.  It  consisted  of  a  staft'  of 
ten  persons,  two  Serjeants  and  fifteen 
rank  and  file,  an  apothecary,  a  carpen« 
ter,  a  smith  and  two  tent-lascars.  The 
sultan's  brother,  Izhak,  was  appointed 
Ras-el-Kufilah,  or  leader  of  the  cara- 
van, and  the  Arab  escort  was  to  be 
well  paid  on  their  safely  reaching  Shoa. 
Notwithstandibg  good  promises,  and 
ru'h  ]>erformnncos  in  payments  and 
presents,  the  mission  encountered  many 
dangers.  On  the  30th  of  May  they 
commenced  the  journey.  The  sultan 
could  hardly  believe  they  were  leaving, 
and  losing  what  very  little  dignity  he 
had,  exclaimed,  **  In  the  name  of  Allah 
and  the  holy  prophet  where  are  these 
fellows  going  ?"  **  Jlnheen-el-Hhbetht 
to  Abyssinia,"  was  the  cool  reply,  as 
the  whips  cracked,  and  c.imel  and 
horse  paced  on.  They  pursued  a 
narrow  foot-path  winding  along  the 
burning  sands  and  crossing  water- 
courses from  a  porphyry  mountain 
whose  base  was  thickly  wooded  and 
clothed  with  mimota  and  eiipAorMi 
oafi^vofifM. 

**  The  pelican  of  the  vrildemess  sailed 

through  the  tossing  surf,  and  fdes  of 
Bedouin  damsels,  m  greasy  leathern 
petticoats,  bending  beneath  a  load  of 
fuel  from  tho  adjacent  hamlet,  traversed 
the  sultry  strand." 

They  soon  opened  on  the  Tehama, 

a  torrid  and  barren  waste,  the  passage 

of  which,  beiiiir  n'l nit  fifty  nilk'<,  is 
attended  with  much  sutTcring.  Tho 
whole  country  between  Tajura  and 
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ADkobar,  the  capital  of  Sboa  b  volcanicf 
but  there  are  fertile  parts,  espedally 

Bearing  Abyssinia.    The  jotirnoy  was 
slow,  partly  because  it  tiid  not  please 
the  camel-drivers  to  go  fast  or  far,  and 
pertly  from  the  ne^aAij  of  talking 
with  and  conciliating  saeh  tribes  as 
th^  met.    Soon  after  leaving  Tajura, 
they  entered  a  pawning  pass  called 
Rah-£esab,  or  the  road  of  the  Eesahs» 
bdng  the  path  which  that  tribe  usually 
takes  in  thtir  forays  :ip:ainst  the  Dana- 
kil.     In  the  wet  seasons  it  is  impassable 
from  the  large  blocks  which  fall  from 
the  cliffk,  and  a  toll  is  levied  by  the 
Arabs  who  keep  it  clear.    Crossing  a 
low  valley  strewed  with  lava  blocks 
they  come  within  sight  of  the  conical 
peak  of  Jebel-Secdvo  1700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  aea,  and  soon  afterwards 
reach  the  Bahr  Assal  or  (ireat  Salt 
Lake,  a  very  celebrated  object  in  this 
country.    It  is  forty-two  miles  from 
Ti^wa. 

"The  first  sight  of  the  strange jphe- 
nomcnon  although  corions  was  far  from 
pleasing.    An  elliptical  basin,  seven 
miles  in  its  transverse  avis,  liult"  tilled 
with  smooth  water  of  the  dtepest  caTU- 
leen  bhie,  and  half  with  a  solid  sheet  of 
glittering  snow-white  salt,  the  offspring 
of  evaporation — girded  on  tlirce  sides  by 
huge  hot-lookinjr  movntains,  wbloh  dip 
thi  ir  basis  into  the  very  howl,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  crude  half^formed  rocks  of 
lava,  broken  and  divided  by  the  most 
mmitelUgible  chasms.    Berei't  alike  of 
vej^etation  and  of  animal  life,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wilderness  of  land  and  stag- 
nent  water,  over  which  a  gloomy  silence 
prevailed,  and  which  seetncd  a  temple 
for  ages  consecrated  to  drought,  disso- 
lution and  sterility,  is  calculated  to 
depress  the  spirit  of  every  iK  lioliIcr.  No 
sound  broke  on  the  ear,  not  a  ripple 
played  upon  the  water;  the  molten 
sarfiice  of  the  lake,  like  burnished  steel, 
lay  unruffled  by  a  breeze  ;  the  fierce  sky 
was  without  a  cloud,  and  the  angry 
sea,  like  a  ball  of  meUl  at  a  white  hnit, 
rod©  triumphant  in  a  full  Maze  of  noon- 
tide indulgence,  which  in  sickening  ^lare 
was  dart<^  back  on  the  straining  vision 
of  the  fainting  wayfarer,  by  the  hot 
sulphury  raountaius  that  encircled  the 
still,  hollow  basin.   A  white  foam  on  the 
sfcetVing  shore  of  the  dense  water  did 
continue  for  a  brief  moment  to  deceive 
the  eve  with  an  appearance  of  motion 
and  iaidlty ;  bat  the  spot  on  more  atteiu 


tire  observation,  ever  remained  mi- 

cimngod— a  crystaHi<;ed  efflorescence.— 
IToms,  vol.  1.  pp.  100-101. 

If  this  be"  a  teinplo  to  drought,'* 
it  b  appropriately  placed  on  the  scorch- 
ing Tehama,  the  sufferings  of  the 
party  in  this  neighbourhood  from  Sim 
and  heat  were  extrmne.  A  mephitic 
exhalation  from  the  lakeimpeded  respi- 
ration. The  glare  from  the  white 
salt  and  limestone  hillocks  threatened 
to  destroy  the  Mght. 

"The  air  was  inflamed,  the  sky 
sparkled,  and  columns  of  burning  sand 
which  at  quick  intervals  towered  high 
into  the  dazzling  atmosphere,  became 
so  illumined,  as  to  appear  like  tall  pillars 
of  fire." 

The  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
standing  under  the  shade  of  cloaks  and 
umbrellas  was  at  TiO^,  no  fresh  water 
was  to  be  had,  and  although  every  care 
had  been  taken  to  iwovide  a  supply, 
the  difficulties  of  the  way  and  the 
thirst  of  all  were  so  great  that  it  was 
now  insufficient.    Dogs  expired  upon 
the  road;  horses  and  mules  were 
abandoned  to  their  ikte;  drowsiness 
and  giddiness  were  seizing  all  the  men, 
who  were  hoping  for  death  as  a  relief 
from  burning  thirst,  when  a  Bedouin, 
who  had  been  sent  forward,  arrived 
with  a  large  skin  filled  with  muddy 
water.    This  being  poured  over  the 
face  and  down  the  throat  of  everv  pro- 
strate toiferer  enabled  all,  ghastly  and 
haggard,  to  struggle  into  the  camp. 
A  seaman  perished,  and  every  one  of 
the  party  felt  subsequently,  in  some 
severe  form,  the  effects  of  thia  oainflil 
tract.    They  afterwards  reaoh  the  well 
from  which  this  water  was  obtained. 
From  '*  the  glittering  shores  of  the 
broad  lake,"  they  crossed  the  saline 
incmstatioa  which  extends  about  two 
mika  to  the  opposite  brink.  There 
was  a  caravan  of  Bedouin  salt-diggers 
loading  their  camels  for  AuAsa  and 
Abyesinia,  where  salt  forms  not  only 
one'  of  the  chief  nccessariea  of  life  but 
also  a  circulating  medium.    It  is,  as 
we  gather  from  Mr.  Johnson,'  far 
dearer  in  Abyssinia  than  the  poreat 
white  aogar  la  in  England,  and  to  thia 
eirenmatanoe  he  attnbatea  the  preva- 


*  Jdmson'a  Abyssinia,  voL  iL  p.  174. 
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lence  thera  of  Upe-worai»  and  »ome 
other  oomplAiiits.   H«  deaeribei  the 

Ahmulakt  or  salt-money  as  tUn  pieces 
of  salt,  in  shape  and  size  like  a  mower's 
whet-stone.  It  is  singular  that  so  soft 
a  tuhstance  and  one  to  liable  to  decay 
should  1m  used  as  a  currency.  Its 
value  on  this  account  varies  much. 
In  one  state  of  the  weather,  twenty 
ahroulahs  go  to  an  Austrian  dollar,  in 
another  fl>om  sixteen  to  eighteen.  We 
roay  observe  that  the  coin  most  prized 
in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  especially  in 
Abyssinia  is  the  Austrian  dollar  of 
Maria  Teresa,  which  they  call "  women 
silver,**  and  this  brings  twenty-five  per 
cent  more  than  the  dollar  of  the  empe- 
ror, stvled  by  them  "  man  silver,"  and 
it  is  often  not  easv  to  pass  the  latter  at 
all.* 

After  passing  the  fiery  Tehama,  as 
the  Danakil  themselves  call  it,  they 
experienced  at  their  next  station  a  mis- 
fortune to  which  we  have  t>efore  alluded. 
Three  of  the  Europeans  were  mur- 
dered in  their  beds,  by,  as  Major  Harris 
supposes,  some  hostile  Arabs  uf  the 
Eesah  tribe.  Tlie  causes  or  perpetra- 
tors of  this  deed  were  never  traced. 
It  appears  that  plunder  was  not  the 
object,  for  there  was  nothing  taken. 

The  Adel  country,  as  that  between 
T^ura  and  the  confines  of  Shoa  is 
generally  called,  is  barren  and  bleak, 
and  our  travellers  learned,  as  Major 
Harris  observes,  to  appreciate  the 
^mile  of  **  the  shadow  or  the  rock  in  a 
weary  land." 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  the  Kafilah 
reached  KilluUoo,  half  way  between 
Tajura  and  the  fWintiers  of  Shoa. 
Among  the  Adel  )>eople  who  came  to 
water  their  flocks  here  were  many  of 
an  Eesah  tribe,  great  hunters  of  the 
ostrich,  and  from  whom  the  feathers 
are  mostly  obtained.  They  carry  a 
rude  bamboo  flute  the  plaintive  caiteiice 
of  which,  is  said  to  charm  the  ostrich. 
They  have  also  numbers  of  these  great 
hirds  trained  to  stalk  the  wild  ones. 
Lashed  under  a  trained  donkey  the 
archer  is  brought  ainong  a  herd,  when 
\itrith  his  poisoned  arrous  lie  kills  nuui- 
bers.  Here  they  also  met  a  slave  cara- 
van ft'om  Shoa  on  its  way  to  Tajura. 
It  consisted  of  several  hundred.  There 
was  one  damsel  "a  really  beautiful 
christian  from  Guragu^,  with  long 


raven  tresses,  and  a  very  pensive  ex- 
pression, who  had  been  eompelled  te 
embrace  Islamism.*' 

**  Although  the  majority  of  the  slaves 
impturted  with  the  caravan  from  Abyssi- 
nia. %vore  of  tender  years  and  m-iny  of 
tnem  exlremely  pnitv,  they  did  not 
excite  that  inter(  ~t  which  night  have 
been  antieipated.  Cliildren  accustomed 
to  sorry  tare  and  to  harsh  treatment  ia 
thdr  own  eonntry,  they  had  very  readily 
adapted  themselves  to  the  will  of  their 
new  masters,  whose  obvious  interest  it 
was  to  keep  them  ht  and  in  good  spirits. 
^N'ith  few  exceptions  all  were  merry  and 
light-hearted.  Recovered  from  the 
fati;;ue  of  the  long  march  there  was 
nothing  hut  dancing,  singing,  and  romp- 
ing ;  and  although  many  wore  an  air  of 
melancholy  which  forms  a  national  cba- 
raeteHstie,  the  little  rictims  to  a  traffic 
f!o  opposed  to  any  principle  of  humanity, 
might  rather  have  boen  conjectured  to 
be  proceeding  on  a  party  of  plessnre 
than  bending  thcur  Steps  for  ever  from 
their  native  land. 

*'  A  very  limited  number  of  Shankelas 
and  a  few  natives  of  Zingero  excepted, 
the  whole  consisted  of  christians  and 
heathens   from   (iur;iguc,  wln-nce  are 
obtained  the  "  red  (Ethiopians,"  somndi 
pri/.ed  in  Arabia.    Kidnapping  has  con- 
sequently been  carried  to  an  extent  so 
Irightrol  as  to  impart  the  neme  of  the 
unhappy  prcnince  as  a  designation  for 
slaves  ceoerally.    Nearlv  all  of  both 
•exes,  nowever  had  already  become 
passive  converts  to  the  Mohammadan 
fairh,  and  under  ther  enoonra^ng  eye  of 
the  bigutecl  drivers,  oaths  by  the  false 
])ropiiet  resounded  through  the  camp. 
Nine-tenths  were    females  varjinp  in 
age  from  six  to  thirteen  years,  and  ail 
were  clad  alike  in  dirty  cotton  smocks 
of  Abyssinian  mnmifacture,  adorned  in 
some  instance  with  cutis  of  blue  calico. 
Their  long  dark  tresses  elaborately 
greased  were  plaited  int<>  tliin  cords  with 
tassels  at  the  extremity,  aud  interwoven 
about  the  head  with  a  band  of  coloured 
thread,  to  which  uas  suspended  a  dis- 
tintiuishing   c!ust«T   of   cowry  shells. 
IJiad  utcklaccs,  pewter  earring*,  brace- 
lets and  uuklet.i,  decorated  tlie  persons 
of  the  prettiest,  and  these  ornaments 
formiug  the  stock  in  hand  of  the  trader, 
are  invariably  resumed  on  each  barprein 
effected,  in  orjK  r  to  he  transferri  .1  to 
some  victim  hereafter  to  be  purchased. 

**  Each  slave  was  prorided  with  a 
cruise  of  water,  and  nad  walked  the 
entire  distance  accomplished  from  the 
heart  of  Africa,  with  an  endurance  that 


*  Johnson's  Abjsshiia,  vol  ii.  p  882. 
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ia  children,  especially  of  such  tondur 
jMfs  was  surprisiug.  A  very  U-w  only 
who  had  become  weary  or  foot-snre,  had 
been  mounted  on  niulo-i  or  camels  or  had 
been  provided  with  ox-hide  sandals, 
iHidcfa  in  some  measure  protected  their 
tender  feet  against  the  sharp  lava 
boulders.  The  males,  chiefly  boys,  bad 
l>e«n  entnisted  with  the  char<2^e  of 
crads,  and  required  no  compulsion  to 
render  themselves  useful ;  and  of  tho  fe- 
malesysome  who  boasted  personal  charuis 
occupied  the  position  of  ti'inpurary  mis- 
tresses. Fourlar;^p  liandfuls  of  parched 
grain,  comprising  a  mixture  of  wheat, 
maise,  millet,  and  grftin,  formed  the 
daily  food  of  each  ;  and  under  the  charge 
of  the  most  intelligent,  the  respective 
drores  slept  hnddled  together  on  mat4 
spread  upon  the  ground.  Some  snrlj 
old  drivers  or  wanton  youths  there  u m* 
who  appeared  to  prefer  tiie  apjilication 
of  the  whip  to  the  more  gentle  persua- 
sion of  uords  ;  but  in  the  trifling  punish- 
ment indicted  there  was  nothing  to 
remind  the  spectator  of  the  horrors  of 
slavery  as  witne-^'^cd  in  tlie  w<>stem 
world." — Harris,  pp.  2^}^,  vol.  1. 

How  debasing  is  slavery,  if  the  above 

be,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  a  mild  repre- 
sentation of  it !  But  we  have  another 
glimpse  of  the  characters  of  these  gentle 
•hiTe-tradert.  The  tnerehant  of  this 
Rafll^  proposed  a  foray  against  a 
tribe  in  the  neitrlihonrhood,  the  Wur- 
boro  Gallay  in  which  the  warriors  of 
tiio  two  caravans,  fneludin^  the  em- 
bassy were,  according  to  hlS  plan,  to 
have  joined,  and  to  have  swept  off 
unsuspecting  and  unoffending  faniilic!*. 
He  was  probably  surprised  to  find  that 
our  moskett  were  not  available  and 
the  project  was  abandoned.  The  poor 
children  have  not  always  such  a 
holyday  time,  as  the  above  picture 
toggesta.  Three  of  that  KaflUh  had 
been  murdered  soon  after  leaving 
Abyssinia,  and  some  slaves  are  eon- 
stantly  lost  in  crossing  the  Adel  plain**, 
either  bjr  the  perils  of  the  climate  or 
the  erecees  of  assailing  Arabs. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the 
difficulties  of  this  undertaking,  and 
now  rest  with  our  toil-worn  travellers 
at  their  twent j-iifth  station  in  the  oasis 
of  Sultelli.  Around  it  was  a  lava  dis- 
trict,  and  before  them  the  cones  of 
extinct  volcanoes ;  one  of  them  was 
Mount  Abida,  three  thousand  feet 
high  %  and  far  beyond  it  the  loftier  - 
crater  of  Aulloo,  once  the  landmark 
of  the  old  empire  of  Ethiopia.  Loom- 
ing in  the  distance  they  saw  too,  for 


the  first  time,  the  blue  range  of  the 
great  Abyssinian  mountains.  Passing 
from  intermediate  stations  we  reach 
with  them  the  banks  of  the  Hftwash, 
second  of  the  rivers  of  Abyssinia,  and 
the  houndary  of  the  dominions  of  Shoa 
in  this  direction.  It  rises  in  the  centre 
of  Ethiopia,  at  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  flowing 
on,  like  a  great  artery,  throuu-^h  the 
arid  plains  of  Adel,  is  absorbed  ia  the 
lagoons  of  Aussa.    The  river  at  this 
point  is  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  feet  above  the  ocean. 
When  Messrs.   Isenberi^'   and  Krapf 
crossed  it,  at  the  close  of  the  dry  sea- 
son—the 29th  of  May— the  stream  was 
about  sixty  feet  broad,  and  fi  oui  two  to 
four  teet  deep.     Major  Harris  f.Mind 
it,  in  July  and  the  rainy  season,  nearly 
sixty  yards  btoad,  and  twelve  feet  deep. 
In  Africa,  every  thing  is  in  strong 
contrast.    Scorched  on  tho  hurnin;^ 
plains,  our  travellers  liad  at  tiuus  in 
the  wet  season,    too  much  of  water  ;" 
and  having  journeved  over  a  bleak, 
volcanic  district,  they  DOW  ittddenly 
found  themselves  in  a  scene  of  lux- 
uriant vegetation  ;  groves  of  waving 
tamarisk,  ringing  to      voioe  of  the 
1>ell-bird;  gum-bearing  acacias,  and 
noble  forest  tree'?,   \vliosi>  ;-hattcred 
branches  attested  the  presence  of  the 
elephant  and  hippopotamus.  They 
cross  the  swampy  plain  of  Azl>oti, 
where,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  a  Be- 
douin rode  into  their  camp,  and,  after 
looking  about  him  for  some  time,  de- 
parted  without  making  obeisance  or 
explanation  to  any  one.    There  was 
one  circumstance  of  interest  about  this 
stranger.  His  grey  steed  was  branded 
on  flank  and  wether  with  the  Abys- 
ainian  sign  of  the  cross.  He  had  been, 
as  was  supposed,   spnt    forward  by 
Wuld  asma  Mohammed,  the  abogaz  or 
hereditary  marshal  of  the  frontier  of 
Efat.*   It  appeared  to  the  embassy 
strange  and  discouraging  that  they  had 
»isyet  received  no  recognition  from  the 
king.     They  now  saw  distinctly  the 
lofty  peak  of  Mamrat,  "  the  Mother 
of  Grace,*'  rising  above  the  other 
Abyssinian  mountains  ;  and  could  dis- 
cern the  site  of  Ankobar.  Dathara, 
their   next   station,     thirteen  miles 
farther  on,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  high- 
lands of  Abyssinia  ;  and  here,  for  the 
first  time  since  they  left  Tajura,  they 
drank  of  pure  running  water. 

**  Three  thousand  feet  above  the 
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0CMB|  with  an  invigorating  breeze  and  j 
a  cloudy  sky,  the  climate  of  this  prin-  " 
cipal  pass  into  Southern  Abyssinia  was  • 
that  of  a  fine  stimmer's  day  in  England,  < 
rather  thaa  of  the  middle  of  July  be- 
tween the  tropics.  Here,  for  the  first 
tine  during  tno  pilgrimage,  the  tent 
was  erected  under  the  shade  of  the 
wide,  spreading  tamarind,  which,  among 
many  other  trees  of  noble  growth, 
graced  tlx-  setiuestored  spot.  Above 
the  surroun<ling  loliage,  the  long  white 
roofs  of  the  royal  magazines  were 
visible,  perched  high  on  the  blue  moun- 
tain side,  in  the  forked  branches  over- 
head were  piled  haystadc-looking  nosts 
of  gigantic  dinun«.ion-,  thatched  with 
every  attention  to  neatness  and  comfort; 
the  small  aperture  left  bj  the  fbathered 
■rdlitect,  turned,  in  every  instance,  to 
the  eastward,  and  was  carefully  secured 
from  the  weather;  and,  perched  on 
every  twig,  an  assemblage  of  strange 
birds  displayed  their  gay,  glittering 
plumage,  or  titled  the  cool  air  with  me- 
lodious  song. 

"  But  from  the  summit  of  the  basaltic 
knoll,  which  was  ascended  towards  the 
close  of  day,  there  burst  upon  the  de- 
lii^hted  gaze  a  prospect  more  than  ever 
alluring  of  the  Abyssinian  Alp"*.  Hill 
rose  above  hill,  clothed  in  the  most  lux- 
uriant vegetation  mountain  towered 
above  mountain — a  smiling  chaos  of 
disorder;  and  the  waning  peaks  of  the 
most  remote  range  threw  their  hoary 
heads,  sp:irkling  with  a  white  mantle  of 
hail,  far  into  the  cold  azure  sk^.  Vil. 
lages  and  hamlets,  embosomed  m  dnrk 
grnvts  of  evergreens,  were  graceful  in 
Arcadian  repose.  Rich  fiehls  of  every 
hue  chequered  the  deep,  lono  valley ; 
and  the  sun,  bidding  a  diurnal  farewdl 
to  his  much-loved  plains  of  the  east, 
shot  a  last  stream  of  golden  light, 
varied  as  the  hues  of  the  Iris,  over  the 
mingled  beauties  of  wild  wooilland 
scenery,  and  the  labour  of  the  Christian 
husbandman."  —  Harris,  pp.  322-3, 
vol.  1. 

It  appears  that  the  king  of  Shoa« 
Wf  as  ne  is  termed,  the  negoos,  had 

sent  a  body  of  three  hundred  match- 
lock men  to  meet  the  embassy,  but 
the  abogaz,  who  was  a  jealous  Moslem, 
and  oppoeed  to  the  Europeam,  had 
sent  tnem  back*  averring  that  the 
strangers  were  not  to  ho  found.  He 

fave  them  at  tirst  a  reluctant  greeting, 
ttt  iSbo  D^^ooa  sending  again  a  guard 
of  honour,  and  a  horse  with  royal 
trappings,  the  Moslem  was  compelled 
to  be  civil.  The  negoos  is  despotic  ; 
looked  on  as  the  sole  proprietor  of  all 
property,  and  the  diipoaer  of  the  Uvea 


^  of  his  people:  but  the  present  monarch 
is  "  a  happv  accident,"  and  governs, 
on  the  wnole,  eonriderateljr,  and  for 
the  advantage  of  his  people.  It  is  true 
tliat  they  are  heavily  taxed  and  fettered 
by  many  restrictions  ;  they  cannot,  as 
in  other  parts  of  Abyssinia,  go  where 
they  like,  or  dress  as  they  like ;  but 
there  b  now  no  part  of  Ethiopia  where 
persons  are  so  respected,  or  property 
so  secure  as  iu  Sboa.  "  You  are  as 
safo  there  from  robbery,"  Mr.  Krnpf 
tells  Of,  "as  in  Englm  l,  and  should 
yon  lose  any  thing  on  the  road,  there 
is  nearly  a  certainty  of  its  being  re- 
stored to  you,  as  the  Icing  punishes 
concealment."  The  people  have  a 
fertile  soil,  use  the  plough  and  irri- 
gation, and  live  in  comfort.  They  are, 
for  mountaineers,  a  singular  race,  re- 
semblinff  rather  fanners  in  the  rich 
low-lands  of  Europe.  They  have 
abun<lance  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  instead  of  being  bold  in  their 
manners,  are  oifil  and  almost  syco- 
phantic, baring  their  shoulders  to  the 
M  .iist  in  the  presence  of  superiors,  and 
kneeling  in  the  dust  beft)re  the  king. 

Abyssinia  now  consists  of  three 
great  divisions— -Tigre  in  the  north, 
Araharu  in  the  west,  and  Shoa  in  the 
south.  The  nominal  emperor  of  Abys- 
sinia resides  at  Gondar,  but  he  is  but 
the  tnstmment  of  whoever  hi^ppens  to 
be  the  successful  chief  there.  Shoa  is 
the  only  province  of  the  three  that  is 
not  falling  into  decay,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  has  long  been  advancing  in 
power  and  importance.  In  its  proper 
limits,  it  is  hut  a  small  kingdom,  being 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  ninety 
miles,  with  a  population  of  a  million. 
Its  dependencies  are  already  large,  and 
are  extendingt  having  a  population  of 
not  less  than  a  further  million  and  a 
half.  The  present  king,  Sahela  Se- 
l^sne — or,  as  Mr.  Krapf  spells  it, 
Selassieh — is  the  seventh  monarch  of 
Shoa,  and  a  branch  of  tlie  house  which 
claims  descent  from  Solomon.  The 
luunder  of  the  dynasty  married  a 
daught^  of  the  reigning  emperorf 
and,  being  made  governor  of  tlie 
southern  provinces,  established  there 
a  separate  kingdom.  The  king  s  name, 
Sahels  Selassie,  means  **  the  clemeiK^ 
of  the  Trinity  and  his  other  name 
is  Menilek,  being  that  of  the  supposed 
son  of  Solomon  and  the  queen  of 
Sheba.  We  may  observe  that  Solomon 
and  Dnfid  are  names  of  freqiimt  oo* 
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currcnce  in  the  ancient  dynasty  of 
Abyssinia.  The  religion  of  Shoa, 
mixed  with  some  Jewish,  and  debused 
hj  many  oriental  ciutoma»  allows  of 
eooeobinage,  and  the  negoos  has  a 
harem  of  five  hundred.  From  the 
accounts  before  us,  we  can  form  but  a 
ftry  low  opinion  of  Al^annian  mo- 
rality. The  example  of  the  king  is 
followed  bv  all  who  can  afford  it ; 
there  i<,  consequently,  hardly  any  such 
thing  as  conjugal  afTection,  and  a  girl 
who  is  a  mother  at  twelve,  fades  early, 
and  is  cast  aside.  Marriage  is  a  civil 
contract,  and  if  expressed  before  wit- 
nesses, is  good.  It  is,  however,  oc- 
cadonallj  solemnised  by  the  dinreb, 
and  with  a  ceremony  resembling  ours, 
the  couple  afterwards  partaking  of  the 
holy  sacrament ;  but  so  solemn  an  en- 
gagement is  not  populAT.  A  divorce 
is  as  easy  a  ceremony  as  the  ordinary 
marriage,  and  there  is  no  difference 
observed  between  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate children.  In  one  particular 
they  resemble  the  highly-cirilised 
people  of  Christian  Europe; — a  girl 
IS  esteemed  there  according  to  her  pro- 
perty, and  an  heiress  is  sure  of  a  hus- 
band before  she  has  seen  many  sum- 
mers. 

The  features  of  the  Abyssinians  arc 
Caucasian,  but  their  complexion  varies 
from  olive  to  jet  black.    Their  hair  is 
loDff  and  silky.    The  men  are  tall» 
welLformed,  and  rohost;  and  the 
women,  though  sometimes  beautiful, 
are  scarcely  less  masculine.   King  and 
peasant  all  go  barefooted ;  and,  except 
the  clergy,  who  wear  a  turban,  all  hare 
their  heads  uncovere«l.  They  wear  wide 
trousers  reaching  to  the  knee,  a  cotton 
cloth  swathed  about  the  loins,  and  a  long, 
loose  doUi  of  the  same  material  enye- 
lopes  tfic  netson  in  becoming,  but  very 
incommodious  folds.     The  national 
Weapons  are — a  sickle-shaped  sword, 
the  buckler,  and  spear.    There  is  an 
nofortunate  pngudice  against  the  use 
of  water,  as  savouring  of  Islainisni  ; 
and  accordingly  the  Abyssinian  is  un- 
washed.   A  similar  impression  makes 
them  disooimtenance  ooffiee  and  smolc- 
ing.aadtbemissionencountered  a  good 
deal  of  unpopularity  for  indulging  in 
such  Mohammedan  practices.  Their 
mooraing  garments  are  blaek  and 
yellow,  and  on  the  loss  of  a  relative 
they  scarify  their  cheeks  by  tearing  off 
a  sujall  piece  of  skin.    The  king  di- 
rected ail  ordinaace  against  this,  as 


being  a  violation  of  the  scripture,  "Ye 
shall  not  make  any  cutting  in  your 
flesh  for  the  dead  but,  despot  as  he 
is,  he  cannot  put  down  a  national 
custom,  and  almost  every  face  he  looks 
on  shows  that  he  is  disobeved.  The 
Abyssinians,  like  other  eastern  nations, 
have  no  family  name.  They  all  wear 
round  the  neck,  as  a  badge  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  small  silk  cord  of  deep  blue, 
called  the  mateh  :  the  colour  having, 
it  is  said,  a  reference  to  the  hky  above. 

Learing  the  frontier  town  of  Parri, 
in  Efat,  the  embassy  commenced,  on 
the  17th  of  July,  their  ascent  of  the 
Abyssinian  Alps.  As  the  rough  road 
wound  round  a  hill,  or  simrted  an 
abyss,  it  disclosed  a  sncoesdon  of  ridily 
cultivnlod  terraces,  and  on  every  emi- 
nence clusters  of  conically  thatched 
bouses,  with  green  hedges,  and  shaded 
by  dark  trees,  were  seen.  Peasants 
and  groups  of  hooded  women,  clothed 
in  scarlet  and  crimson,  came  forward 
to  greet  them  with  a  shrill  ziroleeL 
Veraant  fields  were  seen  below,  oonnt- 
less  villages  were  on  the  mountain 
side,  and  on  every  ?lope  a  plough  could 
touch,  cultivation  flourished.  Wheat, 
barley,  Indian  corn,  beans,  peas,  cotton, 
and  oil  plant,  grew  in  Inxorianee; 
and  the  rich  fields  extending  far  off 
mounted  up  the  the  faintly  seen  side 
of  Mamrat,  "  the  mother  of  grace." 
The  wild  rose,  the  lantana,  the  fern, 
and  the  honeysuckle,  graced  their 
road  ;  birds  warbled  in  the  trees,  and 
passing  groves  of  pine-like  juniper 
trees,  at  length  the  view  opened  on 
Ankobar,  the  capital,  "occupying  a 
central  position  in  a  hor.sc-shoe  cres- 
cent of  mountains,  still  high  above, 
which  enclose  a  magnificent  amphi- 
theatre of  ten  miles  in  diameter." 
They  were  now  within  two  hours 
walk  of  the  capital,  but  from  someun* 
explained  suspicion,  were  compelled 
to  remain  for  some  days  at  the  market- 
town  of  Alio  Amba»  consoling  them- 
selves as  best  they  could  with  the  com- 
pany of  the  governor  and  his  three 
daughters,  whose  names  being  ren- 
dered into  English,  arot  Ere,  Sweet- 
limes,  and  Sunbeam.  After  a  fort- 
night's durance  in  this  village  lazaretto, 
the  commander-in-chief  arrived  with 
a  guard  of  honoor  and  a  communi- 
cation from  the  king.  •*  Tarry  not  by 
day,  neither  stay  ye  by  night,  for  the 
heart  of  the  father  longeth  to  see  his 
children.     Hasten,   that  w^  bo  not 
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again  disappointed."  The  nepoos  \v.is 
not  at  Ankobar,  but  embowereii  ia 
groves  of  juniper  and  cypress  at  his 
country  palace  of  Machalwans.  To 
tliis  jilact',  then,  which  lay  between 
them  and  the  citj«  tbe^  directed  their 
course. 

'*  It  wa^  now  noon,  and  the  weather 
having  teiuporarilv  cleared,  the  tiritt«b 
partjt  radiant  with  plnmes  and  gold 
embroidery,  succeeded  after  much  fruit- 
less opposition  in  mountin^T  their  gaily 
eapari.s<»ned  .steeds,  and  escorted  by  the 
governors,  the  coinmander>u:*diief  of 
the  body  guard,  and  by  a  Jinmerous  and 
clamorous  .escort,  proceeded  in  full 
nniform  towards  the  palace.  Many  were 
the  attom[»*is  made  to  •■nforcf  the  eti- 
quette which  denies  ascent  in  equestrian 
order ;  but  as  on  gaining  the  foot  of  the 
eminence,  tbo  roar  of  artillery  burst 
from  the  encampment,  and  the  deep 
valley,  liiliii'^'  fast  willi  a  cloud  of  white 
smoke,  began  to  ei-ho  back  the  salute  at 
the  rate  of  six  ili  ^(  liar;re«;  in  a  miimte, 
no  farther  interference  was  attempted, 
and  an  nnlTersal  shout  arose  of  *  Malm- 
fiae  IJnffUz,  melcoru  .'  tnelram  -*  Won- 
derful English,  well  done !  w  eli  done !'  '* 

Having  thus  eome  forward  with 
something  better  than  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression, they  arc  introduced  into  the 
royal  presence. 

"  The  last  peal  of  ordnance  was 
rattling  in  broken  echoes  along  the 
mountain  chain,  as  the  British  emba-^y 
stepped  at  b  nf,'fli  over  the  bi;;h  threshold 
of  the  reception  hall.  Circular  in  form, 
and  destitute  of  the  wonted  Abyssinian 

1)illar  in  the  centre,  the  massive  and 
ofty  walls  of  the  chamber  glittered  with 
a  profusion  of  silver  ornamento,  embla* 
zoned  shields,  matchlocks  and  double- 
barrellt  d  guns.  Pi-rsian  carpets,  and 
rugs  ol  all  sizes,  colours,  and  patterns, 
covered  the  floor;  and  crowds  of  alakas, 
governors,  cliiefV,  and  [>i-:;;i  ijial  oflieers 
of  the  court,  arrayed  in  their  holid.iy 
attire,  stood  around  in  a  posture  of  re- 
sjieet,  uneoverod  to  tbo  girdU'.  Tn-r> 
wide  alcoves  receded  on  either  side,  in 
one  of  which  biased  a  cheerful  wood 
fire,  engrossed  by  indolent  cats,  whilst 
in  the  other,  on  a  flowered  satin  ottoman, 
surrounded  by  withered  tunuelis,  and 
uvenile  pages  of  honour,  and  supported 
)y  gay  velvet  cusliions,  reclined  ni  l-^ibi- 
opian  state,  J  lis  Most  Christian  Ma- 
je>ty,  Sahela  Selassie.  The  Deeh  Aga^ 
Jnii,  ui  >t,ite  door-keener,  as  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  stood  with  a  rod  of 
green  rushes  to  preserve  the  exact  dis- 


tance of  approach  to  rovalty,  and  as  the 
British  guests  entered  the  hall  and  made 
their  bows  to  the  throne,  motioned  to 
them  to  be  seated  on  eliairs.  that  had 
been  previously  sent  in;  winch  dune, 
it  was  commanded  that  all  might  be 
covered. 

*'The  king  was  attired  in  a  silken 
Arab  vest  of  green  brocade,  partially 
shrouded  under  the  ample  folds  of  a 
white  cotton  robe  of  Abyssinian  manu- 
facture, adorned  with  sundry  broad 
crimson  stripes  and  borders.  Forty 
sunnners,  whereof  eiqht  and  twenty  had 
been  passed  under  the  uneasy  cares  of 
the  crown,  had  slightly  furrowed  his 
d  irk  brow,  anil  somewhat  grixzled  a 
full  bushy  head  of  hair,  arranged  Sn 
elaborate  curls,  after  the  fashion  of 
George  I. ;  and  although  considerably 
disfigured  by  the  loss  of  the  left  eye, 
the  expression  of  his  manly  features, 
open,  pleasing,  and  commanding,  did 
not,  in  their  tout  en  t'tnbJe,  b- lie  the 
ciiaracter  for  impartial  justice  w  hich  the 
despot  has  obtuned  far  and  wide — even 
the  Han:'.';!!  comparing  him  to  *  a  fine 
balance  of  gold.*  Uarris,  pp.  310-12, 
vol.  I. 

The  king  was  highly  pleaded  with 
the  presents  ;  hut  turning  from  (.'ach- 
emere  shawls,  Delhi  scarfs,  and  carpets 
of  all  hues,  his  eye  rested  with  most 
interest  on  the  Eitfopean  escort,  when, 
in  full  uniform,  and  w  ith  a  Serjeant  at 
its  head,  it  marched  into  the  hall,  and, 
Ihcing  in  fK>nt  of  the  throne,  went 
through  the  platoon  exercise. 

On  the  following  day,  the  embas-y 
enters  Ankobar,  ko  called  by  Mr. 
Krapf,  but  written  Ankober  by  Major 
Harris: — the  difference  arising  from 
their  respective  notions  of  the  origin 
of  the  name.  The  formir  tells  us 
that  when  this  place  was  taken  from 
the  Gallas  by  a  predeoessor  of  tlie 
pre<!r>nt  king,  a  f  inalc  named  Anko» 
ruling  that  tri!)e,  possessed  thetown — 
that  '*6ar"  in  their  language  means 
'■door,**  and  that  hence  Ankobar  means 
the  door  of  Anko.  Major  li.uris 
only  varies  from  this  by  <leriving  the 
last  syllable  from  the  word  ♦*  feer," 
with  the  nearly  identical  meaning, 
"gate.**  VVe  prefer  the  spelling  of 
Mr.  Krapf,  as  ho  both  knows  the 
people,  and  is  well  aciniainted  with 
their  language.  The  capital  is  im- 
posingly placed  on  the  extremity  of 
Mount  ("hakka;  is  8198  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  in  latitude  it  is 
0*^  34'  Ai>  '  north ;  and  in  longitude 
39^  54'  east.    It  consisU  of  clusters 
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of  thatched  houses  of  all  forms — some 
btra-liliey  others  '  resembling  haj* 
slMdcs»    with  green  enetoeores  and 

palings,  covering  the  mountain  side, 
and  giving  shelter  to  some  fifteen 
thousand  souls.  On  the  pinnacle  of 
tbis  mountain  stands  the  palace  of  the 
negoos,  an  ungainly  edifice,  with  great 
gtibles  and  rdws  of  clay  cliiinncy-pota. 
It  is  well  defended  witl)  linesi  uf  wuoden 
palliaadesy  descending  to  the  base*  and 
witfun  which  are  the  dwellings  of  tlie 
hon«iebold  slaves,  kitchens,  cellars,  ma- 
gazines, and  granaries ;  and,  rising 
above  a  daric  grove  of  juniper,  was 
seen  the  bronae  cross  of  a  church,  re- 
minding our  travellers  that  they  had 
one  deep  interest  in  common  with  the 
tnliabitaiits. 

The  reaidenoe  provided  for  the  em« 
bassy  gave  them  no  favourable  idea  of 
Shoan  architecture,  being,  as  Major 
Harris   says,  more  like  a  den  In 
Exeter  'Change  than  a  bouse.  It 
was  an  oblong  shell  of  wood,  with 
indeed  neat  thatch,  and  a  basket-work 
ceilinrr ;  but  windowless,  chimneyless, 
and  whose  hide-lashed  ribs  were  open 
to  ih§  weatlier.  They  were*  however* 
soon  afterwards  placed  in  a  less  ob' 
jectionable  abode.    Ankobar  is  so  de- 
fective in  cleanliness  and  comfort,  that 
we  can  only  ascribe  its  freedom  from 
fever  or  plague  to  the  healthfuloess 
of  the    climate.     Of  this  Messrs. 
Isenberg  and   Krapf  speak  in  high 
terms.    **  They  breathed,"  they  say, 
writing  in  June,  **  Alpine  air,  and 
drank  Alpine  water  ;"  adding,  that  on 
the  4th  of  tile  month  they  found  the 
barley  ready  for  the  harvest,  uud  that 
the  oool,  vernal,  or  nearly  autumnal 
atmosphere  almost  put  them  in  an 
ecstacy.    The  houses  in  Ankobar  are 
very  poor,  being  made  of  stakes  and 
mud — perforations  for  wmdows*  bad 
shutters*  and  no  chimneys.    On  a  bill 
near  the  town,  deep  in  a  cypress  grove, 
there  is  a  fine-looking  monastery  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  founded  by  an  eccle- 
nastic*  who  is  now  their  patron  saint* 
TcUnHaimanot 

Bruce's  account  of  the  Abyssinian 
"  brundo,"  or  brind  feasts — their  eat- 
ing  raw  flesh  is  quite  estabUsbed. 
The  day  after  his  presentation  at 
court  Major  Harris  saw  a  number  of 
oxen  given  among  a  crowd  of  peasants 
ivho  had  been  pressed  for  some  ser- 
vice^ and  whidi  were  slain  and  eaten 
raw  upon  the  spot.   A  number  with 


their  drawn  knives  rushed  on  each 
Tietim — a  great  struggle  ensued — ^the 
red  tide  soon  showed  the  work  of 

death  ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
nothing  remained  of  the  carcass,  save 
hoofs  and  horns.  The  sight  was  no 
novelty  to  htm  at  the  time;  and  he 
often  afterwards  witnessed  it  in  all 
ranks.  It  appears,  too,  that  at  their 
feasts  an  indulgence  in  this  brind,  or 
raw  flesh*  is  fli^oently  fbllowed  with 
all  the  appearance  of  intoxication. 
^Ir.  .Tohnson  has  a  theory  that,  like 
the  Esquimaux,  they  adopt  the  prac- 
tice because  it  induces  a  feeling  of 
warmth.  It  is  true,  that  timber  is 
scarce  in  Shoa,  and  that,  although  so 
near  the  line,  much  of  the  country  is 
from  nine  to  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  raw  flesh  is 
plainly  their  liking,  for  they  use  it  in 
all  weathers.  It  is  also  remarkable 
what  large  quantities  of  it  they  can 
eat  when  raw*  in  comparison  to  what 
they  take  when  cooked.  They  do 
cook  their  meat  also ;  and  raw  flesh, 
though  relished  by  all — monarch,  and 
priest,  and  lady  fair — is  not  their  only 
diet.  There  is  a  universal  dish  called 
"wort,"  a  cayenne  potage,  which  they 
eat  with  their  crumpet-like  bread  of 
teff,  or  wheat  flour.  Mr.  Johnson 
describes  it  as  made  of  equal  parts  of 
salt  and  cayenne^  with  a  meu  made 
from  peas  or  beans,  mixed  into  paste* 
This  is  termed  "dillock,"  and  large 

? quantities  of  it  are  ke^t  by  for  use. 
n  connection  with  their  cooking,  we 
may  observe,  that  they  partake  of  no 
food  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mo- 
hammedans, regarding  that  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  renunciation  of  Christianity. 
In  this  particular,  also,  the  English 
unconsciously  gave  great  offence.  The 
predilection  for  raw  meat  is,  as  we 
have  sttd*  universal.  At  an  enter- 
tainment given  to  the  embassy,  lumps 
of  it  were  handed  round  in  profusion  ; 
and  when  our  countrymen  proceeded 
to  broil  their  chops,  and  also  to  toast 
theh*  half-baked  breads"  What  V* 
said  a  lady  after  attentive  observation, 
*•  burn  the  king's  meat,  and  his  bread 
too !  I  could  never  have  believed  it!" 
The  Shoans  are  b^  no  means  a  tempe- 
rate people*  and  mdeed  sddom  come 
from  a  royal  banquet,  or  any  other, 
sober.  They  take  freely  of  a  honev 
wine,  called  *hydromel,"  and  of  which 
there  is  a  superior  kind*  called  "  ba- 
rilla." The  embassy  gave  a  dinner  to 
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Ayto  Melkooy  the  king's  master  of  the 
borse,  and  the  ffreileet  gourmand  in 
the  kinedom.    The  adsine,  and  e^e* 

ciallr  the  marasquino  and  wine,  met 
his  highest  approval;  and  when  on 
rising  he  was  wished,  in  the  Abvs- 
ihuaa  phraie»  ^'uU  entrence  into  Us 
house,"  *'  Let  me,"  he  replied,  "  give 
you  a  lesson  in  politeness.  You  should 
rather  have  said  'stay.'"  Such,  he 
was  told,  was  not  thslr  fiwhion  ;  every 
man  is  allowed  to  be  happy  in  his  own 
way.  **  Ay,  ay,"  he  returned  ;  *•  but 
then  if  you  had  pressed  ine  to  tarry,  I 
would  at  all  erente  have  stopped  with 
you  until  the  moon  rose.  Do  yoa 
see  ?"• 

The  kin^  is  a  very  favourable 
specUnen  ot  a  Shoao,  not  only  in 
mamiere— the  llrtt  geatleaun  of  bis 
kingdom — but  also  in  iotelUgenoe ; 

and  his  speeches  are  amusing-.'  Maga- 
zines were  exploded  for  him  by  means 
of  detonating  shells.  Many-barreled 
pistols  and  stick-guns  were  shown 
him ;  and  a  wax  ballot  was  fired 
through  a  table  from  an  air  cane. 

**  My  son,"  said  hts  majesty  on  wit- 
nossin'j;  this  last  wonder,  I  am  old, 
and  have  but  few  years  more  to  live. 
I  have  seen  many  strange  things  from 
your  country,  but  none  that  surpass 
this  engine,  which,  without  the  aid  of 
gimpowder,  can  destroy  men.  Sorrow 
were  it  that  I  shoold  have  died  and 
g^one  down  to  tlio  ^ravc  befort'  behold« 
ing  and  understanding  so  wonderful  an 
ioTentioa.  It  is  tnify  the  work  of  a 
wise  jjcople,  who  employ  etrcog  medU 

Contemplating  an  expedition  into  a 
neighbouring  district  to  the  great  lake 
at  Gnrague,  the  king  was  desirous  of 
taking  counsel  of  the  embassy.  He  told 
them  there  were  treasures  concealed  in 
the  islands  on  the  lake,  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  opposition  from  the  inha- 
bitants, among  whom  were  many 
Chrbtiaa  monks,  bat  that  wild  beasto, 
and  especially  elephants,  abomded 
there— -and  that  there  were  other 
diihculties. 


"From  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill, 
neer  AfanMlele,*'  said  hie  majesty,  "  I 

havo  behold  through  a  telescope  the 
lake  and  its  tall  trees;  but  the  ele- 
phants came  in  numbers.  I  feared 
that  my  people  would  be  destroyed.  I 
ran,  and  tliey  all  ran  with  me.  Now, 
what  say  you?  What  is  your  advice  in 
this  matter?  Are  yon  able  to  build 
boats? 

This  project  was  not  proceeded 
with ;  but  soon  after  the  embassy 
took  part  in  another.  Sahela  Selassie 
has,  as  we  have  said,  added  largely  to 
bis  dominions ;  hut  he  has  devised  no 
mode  for  the  collection  of  the  tribntey 
and  only  enforces  it  by  sudden  and 
ruthless  forays.  Such,  then,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence ;  and  to  meet 
them  there  is  a  feudal  system.  The 
peasantay  do  military  aenrice  to  their 
respective  governors;  and  each  go- 
vernor is  responsible  for  the  contin- 

gent  of  his  district.  Every  soldier 
rings  hit  own  provisions  for  the  spe- 
ciiied  number  of  davs,  and  is  conso  led 
with  the  prospect  of  plunder  and 
slaves.  The  destination  of  the  expe- 
dition is  known  only  to  tiie  Icings 
whose  policy  is  to  mask  his  plans,  and 
come  By  cross  marches  suddenly  on 
the  victims.  The  object  of  his  pre- 
sent vengeance  were  the  Sertie  Galla, 
a  tribe  mhabiting  a  rich  district  be> 
tween  the  Nile  and  the  Hawash,  and 
who,  besides  the  ordinary  cause  of 
withholding  tribute,  had  openly  re- 
belled, and,  in  the  preceding  year, 
slain  a  body  of  eight  hondred  men  b^ 
longing  to  the  Negrfos.  Twenty 
thousand  men,  in  three  divisions,  fol- 
lowed the  king,  and  succeeding  in 
their  surprize,  poured  down  on  the 
rich  valleys  of  the  Galla  and  on  their 
seeludcd  hamlets,  looking  peaceful 
among  grovea  of  juniper  and  acacia. 

*'  The  luckless  inhabitants,  taken 
quite  by  surprise,  bad  barely  time  to 
abandon  their  property,  and  fly  for 
their  Kres  to  mis  fastness  of  Entotto, 
whir-b  roared  its  protecting  form  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles.    The  spear  of 


*  The  ddeP  psreons  of  Shoa  were  constantly  asking  the  embassy  for  presents ; 

more  than  any  one.  Quoov  Bes4besh,  the  favourite  of  the  Negoos,  applied  for  "de- 
lightful things."  We  transcribe,  from  Mi^or  Harris,  one  of  his  notes.  It  was 
written  on  a  scroll  of  oarehraent  witboat  signature  or  superscription :  **  May  this 
letter  come  to  the  hands  tlio  English  commander.  Are  you  well  ?  Aro  yon  well? 
Are  you  quite  well  ?  That  the  soap  may  not  end  quick,  you  will  send  it  in  largo 
quantities,  saith  Besabesh." 
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dM  warrior  searched  every  bush  tor 
the  hunted  foe.  Woraen  and  girls 
were  torn  Trom  their  hiding-,  to  be  hur- 
ried into  iiopeless  captivity.  Old  men 
and  young  wore  isdMerimtoatelT  slain 
and  mutilated  aznoDff  the  fielcfs  and 
groves ;  flocks  and  nerds  were  driven 
off  in  tHomph ;  and  iKmse  after  lionse 
was  sackocT,  asd^  consigned  to  the 
flames.  Each  grim  Amkara  warrior 
vied  with  his  brother  in  the  work  of  re- 
tributive destruction  amongst  the  exe- 
crated Galla.  Whole  groups  and  fami- 
lies were  surrounded,  and  speared 
within  the  walled  court-yards,  whteh 
were  strowod  with  the  bodies  of  the 
slain.  Wretches  who  betook  them- 
selTes  to  the  open  plain,  were  pursued 
and  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts;  and 
children  of  three  and  four  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  placed  in  the  trees  with 
the  hope  that  they  might  escape  obser- 
vation, worf  inrhidod  in  the  inexorable 
massacrt',  and  iiitilessly  shot  among  the 
branches.  In  the;  course  of  two  hours 
tlio  division  left  the  desolated  valley 
laden  with  spoil,  and  carrying  with  them 
numbers  of  wailing  females  and  muti- 
lated orphan  children  ;  loi^ctlier  with 
the^  barbarous  trophies  that  had  been 
Stripped  from  tbe  mangled  bodies  of 
their  murdered  Tictuns. '— JSforrif.  pp. 
lai-iYoLil 

Soenea  of  war  and  vengeance  are 
dways  pabful.    This  was  especially 

so,  none  resisting,  and  the  order  for 
attack  being  given  with  religious  ac- 
oomoaniinents.  The  king,  preceded 
hy  toe  holy  ark  taken  from  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Michael,  and  carried  under 
a  scarlet  canopy,  pronounced,  as  the 
Well-known  signal  for  fire  and  sword, 
lime  words — ««  May  God  who  is 
tbe  God  of  my  forefathers  strengthen 
•nd  absolve!"  Major  Harris  says 
that  the  foray  was  conducted  in  a 
nasterly  manner  ;  and  it  is  some  re- 
lief to  learn  that  Sihela  Selissie^  at  the 
intercession  of  the  embassy  and  Mr. 
Krapf,  though  much  against  the 
wishes  of  his  followers,  set  free  the 
ctptiTei. 

The  Shoans  resemble  other  savage 

tribes  in  this,  as  in  many  particulars, 
tbat  they  have  nothing'  chivalrous  in 
thdr  courage ;  and  they  much  sus- 
peeted  the  manliness  of  the  English 

for  not  taking  part  in  that  cruel 
slaughter.  But  this  impression  did 
not  last  long.    Major  Harris  and  his 


friends  soon  ai^erwards  met  some  wild 
elephants,  animab  dreaded  by  the  na- 
tivee.   On  the  English  officers  coolly 

approaching  these  huge  beast?,  and 
bnn^ng  them  down  with  their  rifles, 
admiration  and  applause  exceeded  all 
bounds.  **  The  world  was  made  fbr 
you  alone,"  said  an  old  warrior; 
"  and  no  one  else  has  any  bnsinesa  in 
it." 

The  mun  caose  of  oar  interest  for 

Slioa,  as  for  all  Abyaiinia»  is  its 
Christianity.  This,  as  we  have  said, 
they  themselves  claim  to  have  re- 
ceived itom  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
mentioned  in  the  Acts.  J3ut  their  re- 
cords trace  the  history  of  their  church 
no  farther  than  the  year  of  our  Lord 
330,  when  Trumentiui?,  the  son  of 
a  merchant  of  Tyr^was  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast,  and  orom^  a  prisoner  to 
their  emperor.  Ho  was  a  Christian, 
and  was  the  means  of  converting  the 
monarch  and  his  conrt  Framentins 
was  consecrated  by  the  Patriardi  of 
Alexandria  as  the  firj^t  Aboon,*  or 
Patriarch  of  the  Ethiopic  Church, 
from  which  period  the  Aboon  has  in- 
variably derived  his  authority  from 
Alexandria.  The  Abyssinian  is  thus 
a  branch  of  the  Greek  Church,  and, 
with  it  and  the  other  Eastern  churches^ 
holds  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  Father  only.  It  also 
holils  tbe  opinion  of  Eutyches,  for 
which  he  and  the  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria were  condemned  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  in  the  year  481  for 
denying  a  human  nature  to  our  Lord. 
When  Romish  tenets  were  introduced 
by  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  emperor  of  Abyninia 
and  his  chiefs  in  time  adopted  them ; 
but  neither  persuasion  nor  persecution 
could  change  the  people;  and  the 
struggle  en^ed  in  the  exduston  of  all 
Romish  emissaries  from  their  soil. 
They  regard  the  Scriptures,  including, 
however,  the  Apocrypha,  as  the  only 
rule  of  faith.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  on  that  of  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  they  agree  with  the 
Church  of  England,  save  that  in  this 
latter  particular  they  bold  that  a 
clergyman  can  marry  but  once.  They 
hold,  too,  that  the  adoration  of  images 
is  unlawful,  although  their  churches 
arc  bung  round  with  paintings.  In 


•  The  word   aboon"  means  "  oar  father." 
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nuiny  other  respects  their  doctrines 
are  eitremely  debased,  being,  it  seem!* 
A  mixture  uf  houthenism,  Judaism,  niul 
Christianity.  Tliey  siacrific*.'  a  n-d  lion, 
to  avert  tiie  intiuencc  ot'  an  evil  »pirit« 
which  they  believe  to  caiue  sickness; 
and  Major  Harris  mentions  the  circum< 
stance  of  a  bull  beinu:  b'd  round  a  town, 
aud  oOered  up  for  the  rcuiuval  of  an 
epidemic.  Tney  affect  to  deny  pur^a- 
torjf  yet  have  a  doctrine  identical 
with  it.  They  hold  thf  invocation  <if 
saints  and  of  the  Virgin,  and  (usts, 
penances,  and  confession.  They  have 
the  Levitieal  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  food,  wash  their  cups  as  a 
duty,  and  practice  circumcision.  They 
also  observe  two  Sabbaths,  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian.  Their  churches 
are^  like  tlie  Jewish  Tem|rie,  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  innermost  being 
termed  the  holy  of  holies,  and  entered 
only  by  the  priest.  It  is  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  veil ;  and  there  is 
kept  the  tubot,  or  ark,  presumed  to 
contain  some  sacred  relic,  but  usually 
having  nothing  but  a  scroll  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  a  patron  saint.  On 
entering  the  cathedral  of  St.  Michael, 
Major  Harris  iiad  to  take  oft'  his 
shoes  ;  and  he  describes  the  service  as 
commencing  with  the  Jewish  Tri* 
sagion ;  the  priests  as  moving  with 
gesticulations,  which  mii,'ht  be  sup. 
posed  in  imitation  of  David's  sacred 
dancing ;  and  the  clash  of  timbrel, 
sound  of  dmm,  and  howling  of  harsh 
Toiccs,  as  appearing  like  any  thing 
rather  than  devotion.  Altogether, 
we  can  form  but  a  very  low  estimate 
of  the  state  of  religion  in  Abyssmia } 
bat  the  people  receive  the  Scriptures, 
and  are  willing  to  hear  ;  and,  if  the 
jealousy  of  the  priesthood — a  very  in- 
ilaential  body  there — were  not  awak- 
ened, we  might  hope  much  from  the 
labours  of  sucli  faithful  missionaries 
as  Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Krapf. 

The  Abyssinians  ore  not  the  only 
Christian  people  of  Africa.  There 
are  large  proviiict  and  scattered 
communities,  contiguous  to  and  far 
beyond  Shoa,  wliich  have  for  ages 
professed  Christianity.  Their  very 
names  are  lu  w  to  us,  and  many  of 
their  churcho  have  but  recently  be- 
come known  to  the  Shoans.  In  Gu> 
rogue,  an  extensive  province  south  of 
Shoa»  the  people  are  nearly  all  Chris- 
tians. Beyond  this,  the  inountainons- 
district  of  Cambat  is  Christian,  hav- 


ing fifteen  churches  and  roanv  monas- 
teries, but  no  priests.  The  kingdom 
of  Wnllainn,  lulow  Caml)at,  is  also 
(  liristian;  and  more  remotely  south 
aud  to  the  west  extends  the  powerful 
and  independent  kingdom  of  Sosa* 
where  the  population  is  Christian,  and 
about  as  much  civilized  as  the  Shoans. 
Along  both  banks  of  the  great  river 
Goehob,  called  in  many  maps  the  Joba« 
and  by  Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Krapf 
the  Zebee,  or  Kibbee,  and  flowing 
south-east  into  the  Indian  ocean,  are 
found  small  isolated  Christian  chur- 
ches. In  Caffa,  an  extensive  district 
between  the  Omo  and  the  Goehob, 
there  is  a  mixed  population,  l^agans 
and  Christians.  Caffa  is  said  to  l>e 
the  kabUai — ^tbe  first  residence  of  the 
ooiTee  plant — where  it  grows  Wild 
and  is  of  the  finest  <|uality.  In  many 
of  the  pagan  provinces  Cliristion  usages 
are  maintained,  though  it  is  not  known 
why.  Some  of  the  Galla  tribes  bathe 
the  cross  on  Christinas  day,  and  in 
Zinguo  they  observe  the  Sabbath  and 
the  Abyssinian  festival  of  St.  Michael. 
In  the  Zingero  country  human  saerificet 
are  still  common  ;  and  the  slave  mer- 
chant leaving  it  on  his  route  to  Shoa 
invariably  Hingii  his  fairest  female  cap- 
tive into  the  Take  Uno,  as  an  offering 
to  the  god  of  the  water.  F^ar  remotdy 
south,  and  beyond  the  Ciorbob,  live  a 
pigmy  people  called  the  Dokos,  sup- 
posed by  M^or  Harris  to  be  the  Trog- 
lodytes of  Herodotus.  They  live  in 
bamboo  forests,  go  naked,  ba\  e  neither 
idols,  tenijiles,  nor  -acred  trees,  but 
onlpr  some  faint  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Bemg ;  reptiles  and  roots  are  thdr 
only  food,  and  they  are  never  found 
exceeding  four  feet  in  height.  They 
are  hunted  by  slave-dealers,  and  prized 
for  thehr  docility  and  the  fewness  of 
tlu  ir  wants. 

Abyssinia  is  the  only  country  of 
Africa  which  has  a  literature.  It  is 
comprised  in  one  hundred  aud  ten 
manuscript  volumes,  of  whidi  Mi^or 
Harris  gives  a  list.  They  are  most 
of  them  on  topics  of  theology,  or  the 
lives  of  saints,  and  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
referred  to  in  the  epistle  of  Jude,  nd 
mentioned  by  Origen  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  supposed  to  be  extant  in 
Abyssinia,  is  not  among  them.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  the  Christians, 
fiyingfrom  the  Mohanimedan  destroyer, 
Cragne,  brought  with  them  tlu  ir  books 
and  the  arks  of  their  churches,  and 
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that  thos  many  ancient  works  may 
j»t  Im  found.  One  good  tnit  in  the 
bImmhii  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  tra> 
Tellers— that  is,  kindness  to  their  slaves* 
who  are  usually  treated  as  members 
<^  the  family.  But  no  kindness  can 
onrooiM  Um  unhai^iness  of  sUverj» 
and,  to  thdr  shaiM^  thsgr  porobaie 
Christian  slaves. 

**  Issdbg  from  the  ntoway  micler  the 

authority  of  a  bloated  eunuch,  a  nume- 
rous flook  of  brown  damsels  take  Uioir 
way  to  the  river.  Heavy  esrthem  Jars 
are  slung  over  their  tender  backs,  and 
the  light  forms  of  the  unfortunates  are 
Uttle  concealed  by  their  torn  and  scanty 
attire.  These  are  newly-purchased 
Christiana  from  the  last  Garagud  cara- 
van, and  the  language  of  the  Amh&ra 
is  still  strange  to  their  ear.  Garlands 
of  the  yellow  buttercup  deck  the  plaited 
raven  locks  of  each  captive  maid,  and  a 
plaintf  ro  son^  Is  dmated  la  s^  mdlow 
notes  to  beguile  the  hours  of  toll.  But 
the  lines  of  slavery  have  already  found 
place  among  their  youthful  features, 
which  possess  beantj  unknown  to  those 
of  their  oppressors.  The  low  chorus 
swelling  mournful  and  piteous  from  tho 
head,  Ima  recalled  theoghts  of  home  and 
Uberty  to  the  joyless  breast,  and  the  sad 
tear  is  brushed  from  the  long  dark  eye- 
Issh  at  the  reoolleetioo  of  happier  hoars 
spent  in  their  own  swoet  laaaof  Spioss.* 
—Harris,  p.  57,  voL  iL 

The  Sboans,  as  we  gather  from  Mr. 
JohasoD,  taiowttttleofmodidne,OKoept 
tiievseof  a  few  vegetable  cathartics. 
One  of  these,  and  the  general  remedy, 
is  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  the  Uagenia 
Abyuiniea,  called  by  tliem  the  Coiso 
tree,  and  described  by  Bruce.  They 
ote  the  vapour  bath,  and  it  appears 
are  acquainted  with  bleeding,  cupping, 
inoculation  for  the  smalUpox,  hydro- 
pathy, and  ooonter  Irritation.  The 
two  first  are  very  awkwardly  per- 
formed, the  last  is  practised  in  rheu- 
matism, as  well  as  in  affections  of  the 
longs  ;  and  of  their  eold-water  oura 
Mr.  Johnson  had  pdnful  experience, 
for  he  submitted  to  it  during  the 
rigors  of  the  hot  stage  of  an  ague 
fit*  and  was  carried  to  bed  delirious. 
Their  mode  of  datocting  crime  may 
seem  strange  to  us.  It  is  by  divina- 
tion ;  but  we  had  methods  very  nearly 
akin  tu  this  in  our  own  early  juris- 
prudenoa.  Th%  LebitK,  or  hereditary 
thief-catcher,  with  tho  assistance  of 
a  diviner,  fixes  on  some  one,  who^ 
Vol..  XXIV.— No.  141. 


whether  guilty  or  not»  vfoally  bears 
tho  Donittunsnt. 

Tne  people  of  Shoa  haft  hitherto 

been  sufrering  from  a  too  rigid  adhe- 
rence to  an  i^tract  dpgrna  ofpolitical 
economy.  Theirs  is  m  solnect-pro- 
ssrvlng  prinflipla.  When  Mr.  Johnson 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  officers  of  the  court 
the  advantages  of  having  a  safe  com- 
mnnleation  between  their  country  and 
the  coast,  he  was  requested  not  even 
to  mention  such  a  thing — that  the  very 
idea  of  it  was  painful— tliat  the  fero- 
city of  tba  Adal  and  OaUa  tribes  »ow» 
happily,  kepi  tho  people  at  home,  but 
that  if  they  were  quiet,  if  this  **  hatia** 
or  fence  were  broken  down,  **how 
could  Sdhela  Selassie  prevent  lus  sub- 
jects fnm  escaping  to  rioh  oooatriss 
like  yours?"  The  negoos  has,  how- 
ever, deviated  from  this  time-hallowed 
maxim  in  acceding  to  the  treaty  of 
oonmioroo ;  and  this  is  not  the  onlv 
respect  la  whidi  ho  has  shown  himself 
very  much  in  advance  of  his  subjects. 
He  appears  to  have  felt  stronglv  the 
representations  made  to  him  of  tha 
iniqnity  of  tho  slave-trad$»  and»  M  wo 
have  seen,  remitted  some  captives. 
He  made,  too,  another  innovation. 
It  has  been,  from  time  immemorial, 
the  nasgo  of  the  Abyssfailaa  monarchs 
to  incarcerate  their  near  male  rela- 
tives ;  and  the  brother  and  uncles  of 
the  negoos  were  for  twenty-seven 
years  ratlored  and  oonlfaiod  m  tho 
state  dungeon  of  G6ncho.  On  tlw 
intercession  of  the  embassy,  of  Mr. 
Krapf,  and  of  Mr.  Johnson — for  wo 
arc  nappy  to  say  all  apj^osr  to  hsvo 
availod  themselves  of  their  respeotifa 
opportunities  of  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject— the  pale  captives  were  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  king,  their 
chahis  knooked  off,  and  thinr  wsro  told 
that  they  were  henceforth  free,  and  to 
live  near  his  own  person.  The  negoos 
is  undoobtedly  a  person  of  very  con- 
siderable natml  powers*  as  these  on- 
ward efforts — all  made  against  tin 
foreboding  glances  of  his  courtiers — 
show ;  but  he  is  still  a  Shoan,  semi- 
civilized  and  a  slave  to  manv  super- 
stitions. Nothing,  for  eyampVy  could 
induce  him  to  sit  for  his  own  portrait, 
from  a  persuasion  that  whosoever  was 
possessed  of  it  could  do  with  him  as  he 
plessed.  ^  Yon  are  writing  a  book," 
he  remarked  to  lifuor  Harris—"! 
know  thisi  becaose  I  never  in^uhro 
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what  you  arc  doing  that  they  do  not 
tell  lue  you.  are  using  a  pen^  or  gazing 
It  tho  hettvrai.  Thu  !■  a  good  thing* 
•ad  H  pleases  me.  You  will  speak 
favourably  of  myself ;  but  you  shall 
not  insert  my  portrait,  as  you  have 
done  that  of  the  kinff  of  ZuMmro." 

M^or,  now  Sir  William  Gonniralfis 
Harris,  has  published  a  pamphlet  de- 
fending himself  against  the  observa- 
tions of  some  critics.  This  does  not 
directly  ooooerti  tts,  as  ire  eome  after* 
but  wc  agree  with  them  in  thinking 
that  the  omission  of  dates  is  incon- 
venient ;  and  we  do  think  that  there 
is  a  monotony  of  snleodour  fai  the  ere^ 
laslhig  loftiness  or  Us  style.  In  some 
instance?,  and  we  suppose  it  is  to  such 
that  he  alludes.  Sir  William  has  not 
heen  done  j  ustice  to.  He  accomplished 
a  Journey,  the  dUBeiilties  of  whieh  our 
readers  can  now  appreciate,  and  we 
rather  think  ho  had  far  greater  ob- 
stacles to  overcome  in  concluding  the 
treaty  of  oomiiieFeOb  But  setting  sodi 
claims  aside*  and  rating  him  merely  as 
he  appears  in  print,  we  are  bound  to 
sp^  of  his  volumes  very  highly.  He 


is  an  admirable  observer,  the  descrip- 
tions are  graphic,  and  thouKh  his  style 
is  sometimes  iwnderoiis*  It  is  oftea 
lively  and  always  powerful  and  pleCii^ 
resque.  We  cannot  at  this  moment 
think  of  any  book  of  travels  which 
has  hrougfat  together  io  great  a  mass 
And  such  a  variety  of  informatioiiy  or 
which  so  thoroughly  illustrates  a  coun- 
try. With  Mr.  Johnston  s  work  we 
arc  also — making  some  abatements — 
much  gratified.  We  do  not  at  aU 
like  his  reducing  Christianity  to  the 
level  of  Mohamedanism,  and  assuring 
the  Moslems  that  he  and  they  were  of 
the  one  religion.  He  has*  howerer* 
contribntad  a  groat  deal  of  interesting 
matter  on  the  subject  of  Abyssinia. 
Of  Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Krapf's 
journal  we  have  already  expressed 
our  high  opinion.  We  like  greatly 
tho  pervading  spirit  of  the  work  ;  but 
viewing  only  its  literary  merits — the 
knowledge  it  gives  us  uf  the  countries 
they  hate  visited— of  the  state  of  reli- 
gion there*  and  of  the  real  characters 
of  the  people^  it  is  a  book  of  sterling 
value. 


cabletom's  t&aits  and  8tobi£s.— -new  edition.* 


The  best  evidence  of  the  merits  of 
Carleton's  Traits  and  Stories  is  their 
continuing  popularity  calling  for  new 
editions.  Every  time  we  see  these  old 
favourites  with  their  new  faces*  we 
have  a  fresh  sense  of  their  excellence. 
As  a  fond  father,  when  his  daughter 
comes  to  show  herself  in  her  last  ball- 
dress  before  departing  for  some  scene 
of  festivity — he  kisses  her,  smiles  on 
her,  gazes  on  her  with  a  tender  pride, 
and  says  in  his  heart,  '<  I  really  never 
did  justice  to  my  littie  girl's  good  looks 
before,^  though  in  fact  he  lias  been 
setting  her  down  in  his  own  mind,  on 
every  similar  occa&ion  since  she  £rst 


began  to  go  into  company*  as  the  very 
prettiest  girl  of  the  season.  And  yet 
it  is  undeniable  that  she  has  twenty 
faults.  Her  features  are  by  no  means 
regular ;  she  dances  with  much  more 
uprit  than  elegance  ;  'and  whenever 
she  attempts  to  play  the  fine  lady,  she 
shows  an  e(j[ual  want  of  sense  and 
breeding.  Bat  who  is  without  findts  ? 
And  with  her  head  full  of  wit,  and 
heart  full  of  tenderness,  and  counte- 
nance beaming  with  animation  and 
sensibility,  where  is  the  (|irl  of  her 
coterie  that  can  compare  with  her  ? 

And  when  we  place  Carleton  at  the 
head  of  hU  school*  we  give  him  a  pre- 
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eminence  which  is  every  day  becoming" 
mure  distinguiiihod.  A  vast  amount 
of  talent  has  been  employed  en  the 
same  class  of  subjects  since  the  "  Poor 
Scholar  "  first  went  out  on  his  pious 
pUgriinage,  and  the  virgin  stream  of 
tMtlorneM  first  ran  sperkling  from 

Tobber  Deaxv  ''—nothing  ao  pnre^ 
80  bright,  so  reveshing,  has  been  pro- 
duced since.  Carleton  himself  has 
nerer  come  up  to  these  delightful 
efforts  of  Us  own  early  genius  ;  stiU 
less,  has  any  of  the  crowd  of  imitators 
and  emulators  who,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  have  been  ransacking  the  Iriiih 
mind  in  Mnreh  of  rival  eheraeterif  ties. 
Bat,  besides  these,  a  noble  army  of 
yoiinp  enthusiasts  have  recently  taken 
the  field,  who  have  immensely  enlarged 
its  bomids,  and,  iHtlMNlt  tremUar  on 
ClHrlatoii's  demesne,  have  created  for 
themselves  a  whole  region  of  song  and 
story  outside.  Still  Carleton  remains 
master  of  a  more  diversified  and  ex- 
tensive province  than  any  other  writer 
dealing  exclusively  with  Irish  subjects; 
though  perhaps  there  are  loftier  emi- 
nences, and  scenes  both  of  wilder 
grandear  and  of  mora  ealtivatcd 
Deanty  among  tiie  neir^-opeiked  dia* 
tricts  around  him. 

Touches  of  tenderness  and  bnrsts  of 
generous  feeling  affiBctns  more  strongly 
-4br  thej  come  upon  us  more  bj  ear- 
prise — among  coarse  and  grotesque  ac- 
companiments, than  where  they  take 
place  in  the  progress  of  a  stately  nar- 
r^va;  jwlastM  eye  will  bemorada- 
^g^htad  with  a  scene  of  rural  beauty  in 
a  n^ged  recess  of  mountains,  than  on 
the  cultivated  champain.  We  do  not 
mean  to  mjy  that  the  pleaanre  ia  oooi* 
plete  or  evan  legitimate  wlm  tha 
writer  takes  us  out  of  the  way  to  sur- 
prise us  with  touches  of  this  kind. 
We  cannot  help  flseling  that  we  indn^ 
in  n  aort  of  fbrbidden  excitement  when 
wa  accompany  Eutrt^ne  Sue  through 
tibe  stifling  dens  of  the  cite,  though  it 
it  to  inhale  the  pure  breeze  of  the 
Aside  with  double  relish  the  ndnute 
after,  running  hand  in  hand  with  Ro* 
dolphe  and  Goualeuse — oh,  charming 
race  through  that  meadow  of  Saint 
OacB  U- in  a  parfeet  eeitaiy  of  deligiit 
at  having  left  their  iniquities  and  hor- 
lert  Itehiiid  us.  In  Pelham,  too,  and 
merits  of  that  class,  wc  feci  that  we 
■a  OMitaminated  unnecessarily  with 
molting  aeeemaria^t  thoughwa  aijoj 
Ihi  gaod  tiM  awK  Ibj  tha  mtnit* 


But  this  is  mainly,  because  we  are 
conscious  of  the  v^riter  going  out  of 
hie  way  for  the  purpose  of  startling 
us,  and  we  are  half  displeased  at  tha 
idea  of  his  taking  that  liberty,  com- 
pelling us  to  converse  with  cut-throats, 
thievei,  and  wretebes  of  hotfi  sexes  of 
the  most  abandoned  m^mners,  in  order 
that  the  triumph  of  his  art  may  be 
the  greater  in  bringing  us  out  again 
into  the  pleasant  (Mths  of  virtue  and 
thagraoas. 

But  wo  have  no  such  feeling  when 
the  picture  is  one  merely  of  humble^ 
as  contradistinguished  from  low^  life  ; 
and  it  ie  in  the  romanea  of  hiiinbto 
life  that  Carleton's  strogft  Ilea* 
When  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  pre- 
pare his  reader  for  a  shock,  by  setting 
him  amon^  the  haonta  of  the  mw,  ha 
fails  conspicuously  ;  for  he  has  not  tlw 
hi^'h  art  of  Bulwer  or  Eugene  Sue  to. 
bring  him  out  into  a  scene  of  suffi- 
ciently contrasted  purity  md  grace. 
But  when  confining  ''^—frtf  to  Ma 
legitimate  walk,  he  introduces  us  to 
those  affectionate,  pious,  humorous 
cluldren  of  nature,  with  their  passions 
and  prejudices,  their  notions  and 
whims— so  rude  and  yet  so  tender,  so 
droll  and  yet  so  sentimental,  so  heroic 
in  their  sufferings  and  friendships,  and 
Iritiial  ao  poetio  in  their  freshness  of 
Ming  and  in  tha  nmpHeity  of  thehp 
accossarios — we  move  in  an  atmosphere 
made  fresh  with  genial  influences,  as 
pure  as  that  of  the  variegated  summer 
meadows*  and  desire  na  fbrthar  variety^ 
either  of  a  desoent  into  the  murky 
caves  of  horror,  or  of  a  return  to  the 
most  briihant  gallery  of  the  graces. 

Boa  is  so  nmversal  that  he  doea  not 
suffer  his  reader  to  linger  long— aor 
indeed  has  he  the  power  to  sustain  a 
loog-continued  interest— in  such  scenes 
ai  GitletoB  aaaalB  in.  He  will  make 
the  reader  foOom  Um  up  and  dowi^ 
and  own  his  supremacy  in  every  room 
in  the  house:  he  is  essentiallv  a  towns- 
man,  and  predominates  in-doors.  But 
Garleton  abinee  forth  in  tha  fielda  and 
the  thatched  cabins.  He  is  no  longw 
himself  up  stairs  or  in  a  slated  house. 
If  he  gets  you  into  the  drawing-roomy 
yon  are  ready  to  jump  ont  of  tha 
window  to  escape  fnm  him.  Yet 
nothing  will  serve  him  sometimes  but 
to  take  possession  of  the  whole  first* 
floor  of  a  mansion,  and  have  the  reader 
to  fit  down  beside  him  on  an  ottoman 

among  OnmolnaBd  Stoia  «hiD%  and 
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then  nothing  ran  be  more  preposterous 
then  tiie  llgine  lie  makes.   This  is  » 

striking  singularity  of  men  of  great 
native  gonius.  Burns  had  an  ardent 
passion  for  bombastically  fine  writing 
whieh  he  indoiged  whenever  he]  wrote 
protdb  When  he  versified,  his  poetio 
genius  wonld  not  sufter  him  to  desert 
legitimate  subjects ;  but  whenever  he 
was  free  from  the  coercion  of  his  bet- 
ter angel,  and  was  at  all  ambitious  to 
please,  ho  launched  into  the  most  af- 
fected nonsense.  The  poetic  talent  in 
him  was  really  a  sort  of  inspiration, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  sUveof 
the  Muse*  who  wonld  not  snfier  him  to 
go  astray  in  taste,  as  much  as  of  the 
tender  paasion,  which  so  often  led  him 
hito  that  prodleamant  in  morals.  Car- 
leton,  when  he  aims  at  ambitious  writ- 
ing,  is  just  as  mtich  out  of  the  custody 
of  his  intellectual  committee  as  Burns 
was ;  but  when  he  throwii  himself 
franldy  into  the  arms  of  Nature,  and 
abandons  himself  to  her  guidance,  a 
hundred  miles  away  from  the  ambition 
or  the  care  to  please,  then  what  Burns 
was  in  song,  he  is  in  storr— a  delight, 
a  treasure,  a  bestower  of  pnre  enjoy- 
ment, who,  as  often  as  we  return  to 
him«  will  fill  our  hearts  with  sweety 
noble»  and  sacred  motions. 

To  have  done  this,  to  ever  so  small 
an  extent,  \i  an  inestimable  service  to 
humanity.  It  is  incalculable  what  an 
amount  of  innocent  enjoyment,  making 
liISi  brighter,  and  glorifying  God  by 
direct  acts  of  service  in  uno  of  the 
ways  most  acceptable  to  him  as  the 
giver  of  all  Imppiness,  these  fortunate 
•lertiona  of  genius  luive  bestowed  on 
aodety.  The  reader  is  made  a  par- 
taker of  pure  afiections,  of  ircnorous 
emotions,  of  tender,  chastening  sor- 
rows ;  he  suffers,  sympathizes,  is  pene- 
trated with  pity  and  nwoi  thrilled  with 
religious  reverence,  or  exalted  with 
triumphant  joy  in  the  success  of  his 
imaginary  friends,  whose  virtues  have 
endeared  them  to  him  through  tiie  liiW- 
long  acquaintance  of  the  hour.  Such 
is  the  magic  art  of  him  who  can  deal 
with  the  ima^nation,  surrounding  in- 
mmerable  minds  widi  the  same  con- 
neptions,  till,  in  their  eommon  acquain- 
tance with  the  creatures  of  liis  fancv, 
they  become  united  m  a  brotherhuud 
of  sentiment,  making  friends  of  gene- 
rous souls  throughout  all  regions  and 
all  ages. 

it  is  wonderful  to  think  how  many 


bosoms  are  now  fluttering  with  the 
same  del$(^itftil  emotioos»  in  taking 
that  bright,  exhilarating,  and  purifying 
race  across  the  meadows  of  Saint  Ouen 
with  these  two  children  of  Eugene 
Sue's  mind,  that  never  had  mortal 
•nstenoe  nor  means  of  impressing 
sense  or  soul  of  man,  till  in  a  moment 
ho  conceived  the  thought;  and  now 
there  it  is,  an  independent  eadstonoe 
destined  to  live  for  ages,  and  whieh 
will  probably  yet  afford  its  own  parent 
as  nuu  h  plejxsiu'e  and  surprise,  when 
he  takes  up  this  book  in  his  old  age, 
as  it  has  just  now  aflforded  us.  To  be 
tiie  parent  of  n  prosperous  child  of 
whose  success,  good  deeds,  and  virtues, 
you  hear  the  world  speak  with  general 
eommendation,  is  a  great  happiness. 
But  your  son*  though  he  be  the  most 
prosperous  and  worthiest  of  men, 
your  daughter,  thovifrU  she  be  the 
most  beautiful  and  beist  of  women, 
may  change  and  will  die*  and  in  this 
world  must  soon  be  as  if  they  had 
never  been.  Not  so  the  children  of 
the  intellect — they  may  die,  but  they 
can  never  change.  No  trial  or  temp- 
tation can  now  shake  the  manly,  vir- 
tuous soul  of  Hector ;  at  the  <m1  of 
duty  he  will  be  ever  found 

•<  StAndtng  boldly  far  the  vfrct, 
Tlic  (Iflughtcrf  fair,  Kud  citlzeni  vS  Troy.** 

Andromache  is  now  a  perfect  ma- 
tron, who  can  never  feel  the  breath  of 
censure,  thoi^h  she  and  her  glorious 
Imsband  have  enjoyed  a  life  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  and  will 
probably  survive  as  long  as  the  race  of 
man.  Therefore,  though  it  be  too 
oilen  the  lot  of  the  poet,  and  of  the 
other  creators  in  the  world  of  intel- 
lect, to  sec  but  little  prospect  of 
the  transmission  of  worldly  wealth* 
through  those  who  are  to  transmit  thur 
physical  being  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, they  can  point  at  least  to  an 
intellectual  progeny  whose  fortunes 
are  made,  whose  position  is  asosrtaine^ 
and  whom  no  calamitj*  short  of  the 
destruction  of  a  language  can  deprive 
of  their  claims  on  posterity. 

In  tliis  respect,  the  lot  of  the  writer 
is  happier  than  that  of  the  painter  or 
sculptor.  A  fire,  a  riot,  the  fall  of  a 
hou^e,  may  destroy  the  finest  work  of 
art;  and,  the  original  gone,  neither 
engraring,  nor  copy,  nor  cast,  can  ever 
malce  up  for  the  irretrievable  loss. 
Uow  many  noble  exercises  of  the 
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mind  have  hcen  thus  lost  to  mankind. 
The  story  so  affectingi  told  in  forms 
flo  bemitiftil — dissipated  in  smolce  and 
aalieSf  or  torn  and  rotted,  all  its  fine 
colours  changed  for  mildew  and  the 
ugly  hues  oi  decay.  The  marble 
limbs,  so  graceful,  so  reposing,  breath- 
ing  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  Deity— 
shattered,  ground  to  dust  under  the 
ruins  of  the  temples  and  halls  which 
they  were  to  have  adorned  for  ages, 
beaiten  down  by  storm  or  the  earth- 
quake, or  by  the  mine  or  the  ballet  of 
man  emulating  the  destructive  l)rute 
forces  of  the  elements.  But  the  me- 
lody committed  to  the  popular  ear, 
the  poem  treasured  in  the  memory  of 
the  peojile,  or  iTiultiplied  in  the  j>rint- 
ing-press,  these  defy  wars  and  earth- 
quakes ;  and  till  some  unimaginable 
eataclysm  engulph  at  once  a  whole 
section  of  mankind,  will  cuntinne  blisa* 
bestowing  and  everlasting. 

What  a  family  of  well-defined  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  imagination, 
timt  sectored  from  the  casualties  of 
time,  surround  the  author  of  the 
Traits  and  Stories !  beings  to  Iovq,  to 
])ity,  to  weep  and  to  laugh  with— Poor 
young  Jemmy  M'Evoy,  throwing  up 
his  spade  on  the  bleak  side  of  Esker- 
dhu,  his  breast  swelling  with  the  sud- 
denly-awakened hope  of  raising  father 
and  mother  onee  more  to  eompetency 
and*  comfort ;  resolving  to  journey 
forth  in  search  of  learning,  to  come 
back  a  priest  and  a  gentleman,  or  never 
more  to  loolc  on  his  native  valley. 
^RqggB^,  tender-hearted  Peter  Con- 
nor,  honestest  in  bis  pious  dishonesty, 
scheming  his  half-day  from  the  major 
to  build  the  road-side  slied  to  shelter 
the  fever-stricken  outcast ;  consoling 
the  poor  thirsty  lad  with  the  assurance 
that  he  shall  not  want  for  whey,  "  be- 
cause they  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
Steal  plenty  of  sweet  milk  for  him,  and 
that  Ned  Branagan  and  he  would  milk 
Rody  Hartipan's  cows  for  him  that 
very  night,  with  the  help  of  God."— 
F^ud,  upright  Owen  rn'Oarthy^  sub- 
mittijig  to  the  will  of  providence,  that 
compels  him,  after  the  frustration  of 
all  his  endeavours,  to  go  out  with  his 
wife  and  children  and  solicit  the  cha- 
rity of  strangers. — The  ihie-hearted, 
generous  wife  of  the  farmer,  to  whose 
door  they  are  first  driven  by  the  pangs 
of  hunger,  with  her  rough  delicacv 
tovarda  tho  decent  poor  people  in  such 
» ttraigiiftt      ftill  iMirU-*<God  pro- 


serve  us  I  to  be  two  days  without 
eating!" — venting  itself  in  threats  of 
a  douse  of  the  chnm-stalF**  on  Katty 
Murray  for  her  slowness  in  putting 
down  the  middlin-j:  pot  for  stirabout, 
as  if,  because  they  were  poor  people 
and  it  pleased  God  to  brii^  them  to 
that,  that  she  should  turn  up  her  nose 
at  doing  any  thing  to  serve  them  !— . 
The  pious  gratitude  of  the  widow 
Murray  and  her  son  James ;  repaying 
the  kindness  of  their  benefactors  so 
tenderly,  by  erecting  the  monument 
over  the  grave  of  little  Alice  "  out  of 

eateful  respect  for  Owen  and  Kath- 
m  M*CarUiy,  who  never  soffinred  the 
widow  or  orphan^  or  a  Stressed 
neip-hbour,  to  crave  assistance  from 
them  in  vain,  until  it  pleased  God  to 
visit  them  with  affliction*' — grateful 
tribute  of  good  souls,  consecrated  by 
all  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  but 
destined  to  give  such  a  start  to  Owen, 
when,  returning  after  his  wanderings- 
all  nnconsdoos  of  how  his  own  old 
acts  of  charity  have  fructified  in  his 
absence — be  directs  his  footsteps  first 
to  visit  the  lowly  grave  of  his  solden- 
ludred  darling,  and,  seeing  the  mshty* 
raised  head-ston^,  eiolaims,  with  bis 
still  unsubdued  sense  of  family  pride, 
"  Sacred  Mother  1  who  has  dared  to 
bury  in  our  ground?  What  villain 
has  attempted  to  come  in  njpon  the 
M'Carthys?**— Or,  leaving  this  class 
of  characters,  with  their  almost  painful 
realities  of  affliction,  charity,  and  ten- 
derness, behold  conceited,  romantm 
Denis  O'Shaughnes^t  promoted  now 
to  thedigntyof  a  horse,divided  between 
ambition  and  the  insidious  wiles  of 
Cupid — arch-foe  to  clerical  aspirants— 
boilding  his  grand  castles  in  the  air  aa 
arrogantly  as  any  crockery-merchant 
of  the  days  of  Haroun  ul  Raschid ; 
dazzling  his  astonished  brother  Brien 
with  tM  splendour  of  hia  boots  when 
he  "  is  to  be  *'  parish-priest,  riding 
forth  at  the  head  of  his  two  curates, 
their's  more  subordinately  polished* 
since  there  shoaM  be  gradations  In  all 
things,  and  humility  ia  the  first  of 
virtues  in  a  Christian  curate  be- 
stowing his  pedantic  admonitions  on 
Miss  Norah,  hoping  she  is  not  "af- 
fected wid  the  amorooa  passion  of 
love,"  and  breaking  poor  Susan  Con- 
nor's heart  with  tiis  selfishness  and 
baseness  ;  till  at  last  the  dapr  has  come 
when  he  Is  depart  on  hit  dasaUng 
career^  iMfiog  poor  Sum*  with  her 
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blighted  affections,  to  tell  the  old  tale 
of  man*!  vtaAty  sad  dec«itfiilnes8  as  a 
framing  to  other  country  maidens  how 
they  venture  to  interpose  between  the 
church  and  her  selected  servants. 
And  now  see  Denis»  drawn  1^  some 
qieU  to  meditate  under  the  hawthorn 
where  ho  first  won  her  heart,  and  lo  ! 
Susan  comes  down,  too,  with  hiT 
pitcher.  And  now  see  Denis — his 
leaming  forgotten*  liis  polysyllables 
laid  aside,  his  pedantry  abandoned, 
*'  his  petty  pomp  of  artificial  character 
flung  aside  like  an  unnecessary  gar- 
ment that  only  oppresses  the  wearer/' 
while  he  nobly  resolves  to  abandon  idl 
his  dreams  of  preferment,  to  renounce 
church,  spiritual  power,  rank,  and 
honour,  to  bear  shame,  ill-treatment, 
and  every  harsh  word  that  the  world 
may  utter  against  him,  for  the  sake  of 
the  love  that  had  long  been  dimmed 
and  sullied  by  less  generous  passions, 
bat  now  barns  strfMiger  and  purer  in 
his  heart  than  ever.  Oh  I  bravo 
Denis !  now  you  are  something  better 
than  a  parish-priest,  even  thoi^h  your 
boots  were  polished  to  oatshtoe  the 
face  of  PhCBOUS ;  now  you  are  a  man  ! 
loving, sincere, resolute,  and  the  words, 
prompted  by  your  generous  emotions, 
go  direct  to  the  heart  with  unpre- 

meditateda  manly  eloqnence ;  tUl  

thwack  1  resounds  the  cudgel  of  old 
Owen  Connor  Jicross  Jiis  .shoulders, 
fMid  the  young  pedant  springs  to  his 
ftet  in  all  the  absordi^  of  his  old 
habits,  inveterate  under  every  emotion 
but  the  one — *'  Miserable  vulgarian, 
Resist,  and  do  not  approximate — deai&t, 
I  for  I  will  reUliate  if  yon  ap- 
proadinata  an  inch !"  Or,  take  another 
pedant,  though  of  a  dltTerent  class — 
Matt  Kavanagh,  tljafc  ♦*  Christian 
beast  and  two-l^ged  schoolmaster 
without  ftathers»''  abdncted  after  a 
drinking-bout,  and  bronght  (liker  a  fox 
than  a  Philomath)  in  a  bag  from  Bally- 
acanUm,  to  instruct  tlie  youth  of 
Findramore  and  its  ''vbcnUty"  in 
the  motley  lore  that  used  to  form 
the  Irish  hedge-schoolmaster's  cata- 
logue of  acquirements.  See  Matt 
posing  the  rival  master  with  that  deep 
question,  about  the  angle  made  by 
little  Dick  Malone's  heel  and  toe,  in 
dancing  the  "Humours  of  Glynn" 
on  the  uuhiuged  school-house  door,  or 
«|  the  bead  of  the  sefaoo|«  u  foil  cij^ 
pnrsuing  Larry  Calla^hanaorosshoilga 
fmd  4itfil^  Imtj  having  abwonded  on 


account  of  that  "  pelt  he  hot  little 
Lanty  Dnggan  on  the  nose  wid  m 
stone,"  while  the  master  was  over  the 
way  in  the  public-bouse,  inditing  Mrs, 
Dwyer's  "epistolary  correspondency." 
Or  take  nruden^  worldly  fiUish  Con- 
ncll  with  her  ineshanstible  atook  of 
good  nature,  good  sense,  gproceries, 
and  £oft  goods,  keeping  every  thing 
right  and  prosperous,  stimulating  idle 
Peter  to  suoh  an  emulation  in  well- 
doing, as  threatens  to  bury  them  both 
into  the  sinful  excesses  of  avarice 
and  worldliness,  when  God's  hand  in- 
terposing, snaps  the  cord  of  Ellisb's 
valuable  life,  and  leaves  Peter  like  a 
goodly  barque  that  has  parted  her 
main  cable  to  drift  to  destruction. 
Then  see  Peter,  sank  in  drunkenness, 
demoralized,  apathetic  to  all  but  the 
memory  of  the  friend  he  has  lost, 
mapping  out  with  dismal  unconscious 
drollery  the  chart  of  moderated  though 
Still  most  immoderate,  indulgence^  to 
which  for  her  sake  be  resolves  hence- 
forth to  confine  himself ;  and  apain 
by  the  well-intended  artifice  of  l  atlier 
Mulcahy  feigning  that  his  dissipaa- 
tion  dbturbs  poor  Ellish  in  her  grave  j 
still  farther,  for  the  sake  of  old  affec- 
tion, restraining  his  besetting  propen- 
sity, till  appetite  at  last  overcomes  every 
other  feeiii^,  and  he  topples  headlong 
from  the  window  out  of  which,  with 
simple  cunning,  he  leans  to  evade  the 
terms  of  his  obligation  ;  still,  iu  the 
midst  of  his  dehsMment,  preservimr  so 
strong  a  love  for  the  companion  of  his 
better  days,  showing  it  in  ways  so  unex- 
pected, so  natural,  so  touching,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  nnamiable  points 
in  Ellisb's  character,  we  cannot  help 
loving  her  for  the  sake  of  the  affec- 
tion so  enduringly  kindled  in  the  still 
generous,  though  brokeuj  heart  of 
Peter. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  multi- 
tude of  portraits  that  fill  the  gallery 
of  the  Traits  and  Stories.  We  have 
laid  nothing  of  fierce  and  dangerous 
Fhuik  M'Renna,  of  valiant,  magnani- 
mous Denis  Kelly,  of  pugnacious  little 
Neal  Malone  (father  of  Dick)  lament- 
ing his  hard  fate^  in  being  blu^ 
mowlded  for  want  of  a  bating,**  of 
Phelim  0'  Toole  with  his  standing  wink 
at  the  trirls,  of  Rose  Gahl  O'Hallagan 
with  that  fatal  stone  slung  iu  the  cor- 
ner of  her  apron»  of  Darbj  Mem, 
with  his  **  Oxis,  doxiib  glorioxis  "~-«iU 

portraitfy  with  doms  of  Qthi«%  to 
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vividlv  drawn*  that  the  reader  cannot 
heUp  lor  themonMnt  becoming  a  painter 
and  realizing  them  in  bia  mind'e  flfe 

as  in  a  picture  gallery. 

Several  artists  have  contributed  to 
tbe  illostiation  of  tbis  editiona  wbieh 
is  very  handsome.  But  it  would  have 
been  better  if  tho  illustrations  had 
come  from  on^  mind  and  one  hand* 
like  the  sul^eots.  Besides,  these  are 
sidfajeets  requiring  artistical  abiUliea  of 
a  very  high  order  joined  to  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  scenery  and  cos- 
tume, wliich  none  of  the  artists  of  the 
day,  wbo  do  sncb  things,  possess. 
MacManus,  who  is  best  skilled  in  such 
matters,  has  as  yet  no  adequate  ability 
iu  dt*awing  the  human  figure*  much 
Iset  in  i*iiling  into  the  ooiyiteBaiioa 
liie  finer  tonebea  of  espfenion,  india* 
pensible  in  any  one  who  would  aspire 
to  illustrate  such  an  author  as  Carle* 
ton.  The  Tery  clever  artis^  calUng 
himself  by  the  equally  absurd  name  ^ 
Phiz,  from  whose  pencil  so  many  ex- 
cellent illustrations  of  the  popular 
mouthly  publications  have  proceeded, 
and  wbo  here  bears  tbe  main  task  or 
embodying  Carleton's  conceptions, pos- 
sesses, on  the  other  hand,  a  deal 
of  sharp  and  clever  draftsmanship, 
but  muoii  better  Ihted  for  the  dashing 
toMwwr  of  battle-fields,  drawing- 
rooms,  and  the  scenes  of  fashionable 
life,  than  for  the  simple  and  sometimes 
severe  groupings  of  a  class  of  snijeota 
always  poetic  and  sometimes  almost 
sublime.  An  artist,  %vhose  name  we 
observe  given  as  (i ilbert,  contributes 
two  sketches,  illustrative  of  the  story 
of  tbe  <*Doiii^b«'*  in  a  style  more 
suitable  to  tbe  sulject,  and  possessing 
considerable  merit.  On  the  whole, 
however*  though  these  illustrations 
are  as  sood  as  tiie  London  monthly 
publications  ordinarily  afford,  they  are 
not  good  enough,  an(f  we  would  rather 
have  Carleton's  text  without  them. 

But  we  must  not  apply  these  obser- 
vations to  tbe  portrait  of  the  author,  by 
Gray,  which  forms  the  frontispiece.  It 
is  a  most  faithful  and  expressive  likeness. 
N\  w. s paper  criticism  has  rendered  Ian- 
guage  of  this  kind  so  much  words  of 
course,  that  it  may  not  do  Mr.  Gray  the 
service  it  ought.  Portraits  of  public 
men  have  frequently  of  late  been  an- 
nounced by  the  press  as  meritorious 
works  of  art,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
have  reflected  the  higlie^^t  dl-^credit  on 
the  state  pf  art|  ao<C  wc  would  add^ 


of  taste  also,  were  it  not  that  these 
indisoriminala  commendationa  ara  na 
criterion,  even  of  the  opiniona  of  the 

writers. 

But  what  gives  the  new  edition  of 
tbe  **  Traits  and  Stories"  thefar  prinei- 

pal  vdue  ii^  the  introduction  into  it 
of  the  fine  narrative  of  the  author's 
pilgrimage  to  Lough  Derg,  and  of  a 
preface,  in  which  be  supplies  us  with 
a  deeply  intereiting  account  of  hia 
own  parentage  ana  early  life.  This 
portion  of  the  preface  we  shall  give 
m  his  own  words ;  and  we  may  re- 
mark, theft  none  of  bis  writings  ex- 
hibit a  purer  style  or  a  more  maoly 
simplicity  of  purpose  and  execution. 
The  reader  will  see  that  Carleton's 
QMMl  aooeeisful  pieces,  in  partioiilv 
that  delightful  tale  of  the  Poor  Scholac^ 
and  no  small  part  of  the  adventures  of 
the  admirable  Denis  O'Shanghnessy, 
are  Ibunded  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
real  incidentsof  the  writer's  youth ;  and 
they  who  have  been  so  often  thrilled 
with  his  portraiture  of  the  mothers  of 
our  peasantry,  and  enchanted  with  hi^ 
pfctures  of  those  open  pastoral  valliai 
that  have  such  a  peculiar  charm  Ibv  tba 
inhabitants  of  tho  province  of  Ulster, 
will  now  know  where  to  look  for  the 
veritable  prototypes  of  both. 

**  My  father,  indeed,  wai?  a  very  hum- 
ble man,  but  in  consequence  of  his  un- 
affected piety  and  stainless  integrky  of 
principle,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  who  kncv  him,  no  matter  what  their 
rank  in  life  might  be.   Wben  the  state 

of  education  in  Ireland  during;  his  youth 
and  that  of  my  mother  is  considered,  it 
will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 

what  they  did  receive  was  very  limited. 
It  would  bo  difficult,  however,  if  not 
iujpossible  to  find  two  persons  in  their 
louly  station  so  highly  and  singularly 
gifted.  My  father  possessed  a  memory 
not  merely  great  or  surprising,  but  ab- 
solutely astonbhing.  He  could  repeat 
nearly  the  wliolc  of  tho  Old  and  New 
Testament  by  heart,  and  was,  besides, 
a  liTing  index  to  almost  every  chapter 
and  verse  you  might  wish  to  find  in  it. 
In  all  other  respects,  too,  his  memory 
was  equally  amazing.  My  native  place 
is  a  spot  rife  with  old  fegcnds,  tales, 
tratlition<«,  customs,  and  superstitions; 
80  that  in  my  early  youth,  even  beyond 
tbe  walls  of  my  own  humble  roof,  they 
met  me  in  every  din-etion.  It  was  at 
home,  however,  an<i  from  my  father's 
lips  in  particular,  that  they  were  per- 
petually somuliug  in  my  ears.  In  fact 
his  memory  was  a  perfect  storehouse* 
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and  a  rich  one,  of  all  that  the  social 
•ntiauarj,  the  man  of  letters,  tlw  poet, 

or  the  musician,  would  consider  valu- 
able. A«  a  teller  of  old  tales,  legends, 
ud  Mitorieel  aaeodotee  he  was  iiori. 
▼ailed,  and  hia  stock  of  them  was  in- 
exhaustible. He  spoke  the  Irish  and 
English  languages  with  nearly  equal 
llaeiiej.  With  all  kinds  of  ohanns*  old 
rannSf  or  poems,  old  prophecies,  reli- 
gious anperstitions,  tales  of  pilgrims, 
nurades,  aod  pilgrimages,  aaecdot^  of 
blessed  priests  and  friars,  revelations 
from  ghosts  and  fairies, was  ho  thorough- 
ly acquainted.  And  so  strongly  were 
all  these  impressed  upon  my  mind,  l»y 
frequent  repetitions  on  his  part,  and  the 
indescribable  delight  they  gave  me  on 
Bine,  that  I  have  hardly  ever  since 
heard,  during  a  tolerably  enlarged  in- 
tercourse with  Irish  societpr,  both  edu- 
cated and  uneducated— with  the  anti* 
quary,  the  scholar,  or  the  humble  se- 
nachie — any  single  tradition,  usage  or 
legend,  that,  as  ftr  as  I  ean  at  present 
recollect,  was  perfectly  new  to  me  or 
unheard  before,  in  some  similar  or  oog« 

nate  dress  

My  mother,  whose  name  was  Kelly 
—Mary  Kelly — possessed  the  sweetest 
and  most  exquisite  of  humatx  voices.  In 
her  earlr  life,  I  have  often  been  told  by 
those  who  had  hoard  her  sing,  that  any 
previous  intimation  of  her  presence  at 
a>ake,  daaee,  or  other  ftetire  oeeasion» 
was  sore  to  attract  crowds  of  persons, 
many  firom  a  distance  of  several  miles, 
in  order  to  hear  from  her  Hps  the  teaeh- 
ing  old  airs  of  their  country.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  that  she  would  attend 
any  such  meeting,  than  the  fact  spread 
through  the  neighbourhood  like  wild- 
fire, and  the  people  flocked  from  all 
parts  to  hear  her,  just  as  the  fashion- 
able world  do  now,  when  the  name  of 
some  eminent  sonj^stross  is  announced 
in  the  papers with  this  difference,  that 
upon  such  oeeasions  the  Toioe  of  the 
the  one  falls  only  upon  tlio  ear,  wliilst 
that  of  the  other  sinks  deeply  into  the 
heart.    She  was  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  Engli^  tongue  as  my  father, 
althou^jh  she  spoke  it  with  sufficient 
ease  for  all  the  purposes  of  life ;  and 
for  this  reason,  amon^  others,  she  gene- 
rally pave  the  old  Insh  versions  of  the 
songs  in  question,  rather  than  the  £n- 
gltsn  ones.   This,*  however,  as  I  said, 
was  not  Ikt  solo  motive.    In  the  first 
place,  she  had  several  old  songs,  which 
at  that  time,— I  heHere  too  I  may  add 
at  this,^had  nerer  been  translated; 
and  1  very  much  fear  that  some  valu- 
able ones,  both  as  to  words  and  airs ; 
hare  perished  with  her.    Her  family 
were  all  embued  with  a  poetical  spirit, 
and  some  of  her  immediate  ancestors 
composed  in  tha  Irish  to«gne»  Mveral 


fine  old  songs,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Cardan  din ;  that  is,  some  in  praise  of 
a  patron  or  friend,  and  others  to  cele- 
brate rustic  beauties,  that  have  long 
sinee  been  steeping  in  the  dost.  For 
this  reason  she  had  many  old  composi- 
tions that  were  almost  peculiar  to  our 
family,  whidi  I  am  afraid  coald  not 
now  be  procured  at  all,  and  are  conse- 
quently lost.  I  think  her  uncle,  and  I 
believe  her  grandiatlier.were  the  authors 
of  several  Irish  poems  and  songs,  be- 
cause I  know  that  some  of  them  she 
sang,  and  others  she  only  recited. 

**  Independent  of  this,  she  had  a  pre- 
judice against  sinj;^ing  the  Irish  airs  to 
English  words;  an  old  custom  of  the 
conntry  was  thereby  invaded,  and  an 
association  disturbed  which  habit  had 
rendered  dear  to  her.  1  remember  on 
one  occasion,  when  she  was  asked  to 
tSng  the  English  version  of  that  touch- 
ing melody  *<The  Red-haired  Man's 
mfe,'  she  replied,  *  I  will  sing  it  for 
yon ;  hut  the  EagUsh  words  and  the 
air  are  like  a  quarrelling  man  and  wife  : 
the  Irish  melts  itUo  the  <iai«,  but  the 
EngHnk  dtnenY^en  expression  seareely 
less  remarkable  for  its  beauty  than 
iu  truth.  She  spoke  the  words  in 
Insh." 

English  is  indeed  an  intractable 
langu^pe  for  association  with  music. 
Let  the  reader  take  a  line  of  any  fa- 
vorite English  song,  and  try  to  change 
a  single  word,  snbstitnting  Ibr  it  any 
other  having  the  same  meaning  of  an 
equal  length,  and  he  will  find  the  har- 
mony, in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the 
hundred,  destroyed.  Henoe  the  im- 
possibility of  translating  the  songs  of 
other  languages  into  English  without 
frequent  and  bold  departures  from  the 
original ;  for  the  intractability  of  the 
English  medium  ezeroisea  a  positivo 
tyranny  over  the  writer,  who  must 
often  id)andon  a  beautiful  idea  because 
he  cannot  express  it  in  harmonious 
sounds  within  the  Ihidts  eiaeted  by 
his  metre,  while  in  Italian  or  even  in 
Irish  the  pliancy  of  the  language  ena- 
bles him  to  fashion  the  expression  in 
a  hundred  harmonious  ways,  selecting 
finally  that  whieh  is  most  suiuble  to 
the  requirements  of  the  air.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  our  Irish 
songs  are  not  generally  of  greater  ly« 
ric«d  merit;  Ibr  ndther  Italian  nor 
German  **  melts  into  the  tune,"  to  use 
the  expression  of  this  experienced 
singer,  more  completely  or  sweetly. 
Homoutle**  singing  of  some  of  the 
iMtiTO  piaoM  will  probiUy  ha  Sn  tht 
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recollection  of  manj  of  our  readers : 
nothiog  could  be  better,  the  style  of 
song  eoiuidered*  and  the  ease  to  the 
singer,  we  are  assured,  is  as  decided 
as  the  pleasure  to  the  listener.  We 
observe  with  gpreat  satisfaction  that 
Mr.  Homeeede  is  about  to  pnbliah  Us 
eoDectioDy  as  harmomsed  for  these  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable  performances,  in- 
cluding those  wUdlj-beautiful  caoines, 
or  dirges,  wUch  be  desenres  so  mwsh 
credit  for  rescuing  from  their  supposed 
barbarism  and  presenting  to  the  public 
in  their  true  character  of  sweet  and 
thrilling  pathos.  The  mmtion  of 
these  subjects  revives  our  own  grief 
for  a  noble  spirit  recently  called  away 
— the  father  of  Irish  music — ardent, 
courageous  Edward  Bunting.  He 
has  left  Us  task  aoeompBsbed.  He 
found  Ireland  possesnur  nofUog  that 
she  could  lay  her  hana  on  and  say, 
M  This  is  mine,"  but  her  music — that 
mMio  buried  among  the  hots  of  bar 
peasantry.  He  ooUected,  harmonised, 
gave  it  to  the  world,  vindicated  his 
country's  claim  to  one  native  possession, 
and  called  Moore  into  existence.  This 
did  Edward  Bunting*  a  plain,  energe- 
tic musician,  animated  by  the  ,love  of 
his  art  and  b^  an  ardent  desire  for  the 
honor  of  his  country.  He  made 
BIbore ;  and  In  all  tbat  Moore  baa 
done  in  stirring,  awakndn^*  eaaitiog 
his  country,  he  has  been  primarily  in- 
strumental— a  brave  spirit  I  Go  xorth^ 
^onng  Irishmen,  in  other  pnrsaitBf 
m  fiterature^  in  paintinpr>  in  sculpture, 
with  strong  souls  like  Edward  Bunt- 
ing, and  you  will  yet  reap  your  reward, 
calling  up  other  spirits  still  stronger 
than  your  own  to  work  out  the  gene* 
rous  tadc  that  you  begin.  Alas  I  who 
can  compose  a  ceunne  fit  for  the  obse- 

auies  of  such  a  man?  Who  can  sing 
i?  But  we  aball  not  always  ask  tbeae 
questions  in  Yrin.  Let  us  return  to  Car- 
le ton,  whose  example  tells  us  of  what 
material  our  voung  men  are  made,  and 
what  may  still  be  expected  from  them. 

Ifri.  Garleton  was  a  distingoisbed 
ringer  of  the  Irish  funeral  cry ;  and 
her  son  describes  very  touchingly  the 
effect  produced  on  his  youthful  mind 
by  ihoee  "  aongs  of  sorrow*"  wUoh 
she  sometimes  chanted  over  ib»  oorses 
of  departed  friends  and  neighbours. 
To  an  imaginative  boy  there  can 
hardly  be  conoeif  ed  a  aeene  more  eal* 
eolated  to  davdaoe  a  passionate  enthu* 
riMOitfaaiioneoftbaiewakaa.  Thm^ 


doubtless,  he  became  imbued  with  that 
sense  of  tbe  awfbhiesB  of  deaUiand  ei 
the  abandonment  of  sorrowin  bereafed 

bosoms,  which  he  so  powerfully  rea- 
lizes in  the  hearts  of  his  readers,  how- 
ever unaccustomed  to  strong  emotions 
ritbar  of  dread  or  sorrow.  In  tbe 
upper  walks  of  life,  when  a  decease 
takes  place  in  a  family  comprising 
young  children,  they  rarely  witness 
what  ffoes  finrward  beyond  a  moment's 
introduction  to  the  chamber  of  death 
for  a  hurried  farewell,  when  all  has 
been  placed  in  decent  order,  and  while 
the  emotions  of  grief  are  as  much  as 
posriUe  repressed.  How  different  in 
a  country  cabin,  where  want  of  acco- 
modation compels  the  exposure  of  the 
dead  body  in  the  midst  of  the  common 
apartmentf  and  where  instead  of  sob- 
dned  grief»  the  strongest  outfrarsts  of 
emotion  are  not  only  not  suppressed 
but  encouraged ;  with  vivid  expositions 
of  tiie  rirtnes  of  tbe  deoessed,  and 
passionate  addresses  to  the  departed 
spirit— «Wh^  did  you  die?"  Bred 
up  in  familiarity  with  scenes  like  these, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Garleton  is  at 
home  in  the  tebement  grieft  of  the 
people  in  their  perva^ng  sense  of  the 
preternatural,  peopling  every  lonely 
cairn  and  churcnyard  with  the  spirits 
whom  their  mothers  and  sisters  nare 
infoked  in  strains  so  thrilling  that  the 
mind  cannot  help  imagining  the  sha- 
dowy form  responding  to  their  appeaL 
This  part  of  Carteton's  life  was 
passed  at  his  birtfi-j^aoeh  PrilKsk*  near 
Qogher*  in  Tyrone. 

Here  I  continued,  until  a  classical 
teadier  came  to  aplaoe  called  T  ulna  vert, 
.  .  .  .  This  was  the  classical  des- 
pot, who  by  the  wav  sits  for  the  picture 
of  the  fellow  in  whose  sehool,  smd  at 
whose  hands,  the  Poor  Scholar  receives 
the  tyrannical  and  heartless  treatment 
mentioned  in  that  tale.  Bfany  a  time 
the  cruelty  exercised  towards  that  un- 
happy boy,  whoso  name  was  Quin,  has 
wrung  my  heart  and  brought  the  in- 
voluntary tears  to  my  eyes,  —  tears 
which  I  was  forced  to  conceal,  being 
very  well  assured  from  experimoe,  that 
any  sympathy  of  mhie,  if  noticed  would 
be  certain  to  procure  me  or  any  other 
friendx>f  his,an  ample  participation  in  his 
puidshment.  He  was,  la  truth,  the 
scape-goat  of  the  school,  and  it  makes 
my  blood  boil,  even  whilst  I  write,  to 
think  how  the  poor  friendless  lad,  far 
removed  from  either  father  or  mother, 
was  liioksdy  and  eoM,  and  bsatsn  en 
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the  nalnd  head*  with  a  kind  of  stick 
betwocii  a  horso-rod  and  a  cudgel,  until 
bis  poor  laco  got  pale,  and  lie  wais  forced 
to  totter  over  to  a  scat  in  order  to  pre- 
vent himself  from  fainting  or  falling  in 
coDseauenoe  of  severe  pain. 

**  At  MBgthlioworer.tboiahaiiiMi  TiUain 
began  to  find,  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
his  ferocity,  ii)  spite  of  the  terror  which 
it  occasioned,  was  soon  likely  to  empty 
his  school.  He  now  became  as  fawnmg 
and  slavish  as  he  had  bcfori'  hot  n  insolent 
and  savage ;  but  the  wealthy  farmers 
of  the  neighbourhood,  having  now  fall 
cognizance  of  his  conduct,  macie  common 
oanae  with  the  poorer  men  whose  chil- 
dren were  so  naaeflinT  treated,  and 
the  result  was,  that  in  about  six  weeks 
tl^y  forced  him  to  leave  that  part  of 
the  ooontry  for  want  of  flcholart,  barmg 
been  literally  ^oaned  out  of  it  by  the 
curses  and  indignation  of  all  who  linow 
him. 

'  Here  then  was  I  once  moro  at  a  loss 

for  a  school,  and  I  must  add.  in  no 
disposition  at  all  to  renew  my  acquaint- 
•nee  wMi  literature.  Onr  family  had 
a/i^ain  removed  from  Nurchasy,  to  a 
place  up  nearer  the  mouRtains,  called 
Springtown,  on  the  northetn  ride  of  the 
parish.  I  was  now  about  fourteen,  and 
began  to  feel  a  keen  relish  for  all  the 
sports  and  amusements  of  the  country, 
into  which  I  entered  with  a  spirit  of 
vouth  and  enthusiasm  rarely  niuallod. 
t'or  about  two  years  I  attended  no 
school,  but  it  was  during  this  period 
that  I  received,  notwithstanding,  the 
best  part  of  my  education.  Uur  larm 
in  Springtown  was  about  sixteen  oc 
eighteen  acres,  and  I  occasionally  as- 
sisted the  family  in  working  at  it,  but 
never  regularly ,for  I  was  not  called  upon 
to  do  so,  nor  would  I  have  been  per* 
mittcd  even  had  I  wished  it.  It  was 
about  six  months  after  our  removal  to 
Springtown,  tliat  an  incident  in  mj 
early  life  occurred  which  gave  rise  to 
one  of  tiie  most  popular  tales  perhaps, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Miser,  that  I 
I  have  written — that  is  the  Poor  Scho- 
lar. There  being  no  classical  school 
witldn  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  of 
Springtown,  it  was  suggested  to  our 
family  by  a  nephew  of  the  parish  priest, 
then  a  young  man  of  six  or  eight  aud 
twenty,  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  would  .1  ])rndent  step  np  their  part 
to  prepare  an  outfit,  and  send  ine  up  to 
Monster  as  a  poor  scholar,  to  complete 
my  education.  Pat  Krayne.  who  by  the 
way  had  been  a  poor  scholar  himself^ 
had  adrfaed  the  same  thine:  before,  and 
as  the  name  does  not  involve  disgrace  I 
ielt  no  reluctance  in  going,  especially  as 
the  priest's  nephew,  who  proposed  it, 
had  made  np  his  mind  on  accompanying 
aM  lor  a  siadlar  pnrposo,   ladsad,*  the 
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poor  scholars  who  go  to  Munster  are 
indebted  for  nothing  but  their  bed  and 
board,  which  they  receive  kindly  and 
hospitably  from  the  parents  of  the  scho- 
lars. The  masters  are  general!  v  paid 
theur  full  terms  by  these  pitiable  beings, 
bnt  this  rule,  lihe  all  otners,  of  oonrse 
has  its  exceptions.  At  all  events,  mv 
outfit  was  got  ready,  and  on  a  beauti- 
ful morning  in  the  month  of  May  I 
separated  from  my  fiunily  to  go  in  quest 
of  education.  There  was  no  collection, 
however,  in  my  case,  as  mentioned  in 
the  tales  as  mv  own  family  supplied  the 
funds  supposed  to  be  necessary.  I  have 
been  present,  however,  at  more  than 
one  oolleotion  made  for  similar  pur. 
poses,  and  heard  a  good-natured  sermon 
not  very  much  diifering  from  that  givsa 
in  the  stonf. 

"  The  nrther  I  got  from  home  ili« 
more  my  spirits  !>ank,  or,  in  the  beont* 
iful  imago  of  Goldsmith, 

•  *Idn«|id«ICMliMMivtataaslh«BlBf  ciMia,* 

I  trarelled  as  far  as  the  town  of  Gnu 

nard,  and  during  the  journey,  it  is 
scarcely  necessivry  to  say,  that  the  al- 
inost  parental  tenderness  and  hospitality 
which  I  received  on  ray  way  could  not 
be  adequately  described.  The  reader 
will  find  an  attempt  at  it  in  the  story. 
The  parting  from  nome  and  my  adren- 
tures  on  the  road  are  real. 

"  At  this  time,  as  the  reader  may  be 
nwareflwm  my  parental  edoeation,  there 
was  not  ;i  heing  alive  more  thoroughly 
itobt^  with  superstition  ;  aud,  wluaher 
for  good  or  111,  at  all  events  that  super, 
stition  returned  mo  to  my  family.  On 
reaching  Granard  I  felt,  of  course, 
fatigued,  and  soon  went  to  bed,  where 
I  slept  soundly.  It  was  not,  howev«r, 
a  dreamless  sleep :  for  T  thought  1  was 
going  along  a  strange  path  to  some 
fiarticnilar  piaoe,  and  that  »  mad  ball 
met  mo  on  the  road,  and  pursued  me 
with  such  SDccd  and  fury  that  1  awoke 
in  a  state  of  singular  terror.  That  was 
sufHcient ;  niy  mind  had  been  already 
wavering,  and  the  dream  determined 
me.  Tne  next  morning  after  breakfast 
I  bent  my  steps  homewards,  and,  as  it 
happened,  my  return  took  a  weighty 
loatl  of  bitter  grief  from  the  heart  of 
my  mother  and  famHy.  Snob  were  the 
ineidents  which  gave  rise  to  the  tale  of 
'  Tlie  Vqot  Scholar.* 

**  I  was  now  growmg  up  fast,  and  bo* 
gan  to  f(H'l  a  l)oyi>h  ambition  of  asso- 
ciating with  those  who  were  older  and 
bi^^ger  than  myself.  Although  miser- 
ably deficient  in  education — tor  1  had 
been  well  beaten  but  never  taught — yet 
I  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  know, 
ledge ;  and  I  can  assure  the  reader  that 
1  took  reiy  good  eoro  not  to.os|Md  that 
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agreeable  delusion.  Indeed,  at  this 
UtOB^  I  WM  M  great  a  yoong  literary 

coxcomb  as  ever  lived,  my  vanity  beinjj 
high  and  inilatcd  exactly  in  proportion 
to  my  ignorance,  which  was  also  of  the 
purest  water.  This  vanity,  however, 
resalted  &a  much  from  my  position  and 
circumstances  as  from  «BJ  strong  dis- 
position to  be  Tain  on  my  part.  It  was 
generntfd  by  the  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple, aud  tlieir  extreme  veneration  for 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  superior 
knowledge.  In  fact,  they  insisted  that 
1  knew  every  earthly  subject,  because 
I  had  been  a  cooplo  of  years  at  Latin, 
and  was  dosii^neilfor  apriest.  It  was  use- 
less to  undeceive  men  who  would  not  be 
ooDTinced,  so  I  aeeor^gly  gave  them, 
•S  they  say,  '  the  length  of  their  tether 
nay,  to  such  purpose  did  I  ply  them 
with  proofs  of  it,  that  my  oonversatioa 
soon  oecamc  as  fine  a  specimen  of  pe- 
dantic bombast  as  ever  was  uttered. 
IJot  a  word  under  six  feet  could  come 
out  of  my  lips,  even  of  Enfrlish ;  but  aa 
the  best  Enj^Iish,  af'ti  r  all,  is  but  com- 
mon>place,  1  peppered  them  with  vile 
Latin,  and  an  oeeaskmal  Terse  in  Greek, 
from  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  I  trans- 
lated for  them  into  a  wrong  meaning, 
with  an  air  of  lofty  superioritv  that 
made  them  turn  up  their  eyes  with  won- 
der. I  was  then,  nowover,  but  one  of  a 
class  which  still  exists,  and  will  con- 
tmne  to  do  so  until  a  better  hifbrmed 
generation  shall  prevent  those  who 
compose  it  from  swaggering  about  in  all 
the  pompons  pride  of  young  impostors, 
who  boast  of  knowing  *  the  seven  lan- 
guages.' The  reader  will  find  an  illus- 
&ation  of  this  in  the  sketch  of  *  Dento 
0*8hauphnessy  going  to  Maynooth.* 

In  the  meantime,  I  was  unconsci- 
onsly  bnt  rapidly  preparing  myself  for 
a  position  in  Irish  literatUTOt  iHdoh  I 
little  dreamt  1  should  ever  occupy.  I 
now  mingled  in  the  sports  and  pastimes 
of  tho  people,  until  indulgence  in  them 
became  the  predominant  passion  of  my 

Jrouth.  Throwing  the  stone,  wrestling, 
eaping,  foot-ball,  and  OTsvy  other  de- 
scnjition  of  athletic  exercises  filled  up 
tho  measure  of  my  earlv  happiness.  I 
atttended  every  wake,  aance,  fab,  and 
merry-making  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
became  so  celebrated  for  dancing  horn- 
pipes, jigs,  and  reels,  that  I  was  soon 
without  a  rival  in  tho  parish. 

"  This  kind  of  life,  thou|c;h  very  de- 
lightful to  a  boy  of  mv  years,  was  not, 
however,  qmiB  satisnotory,  as  it  af- 
forded rac  no  ultimate  prcxpcrt,  and 
the  death  of  my  father  had  occasioned 
the  eirenmstaiiees  of  the  family  to  de- 
cline. I  heard,  about  tlii-;  time,  that  a 
distant  relative  of  mine,  a  highly  re- 
spectable priest,  bad  opened  a  classical 
isfcaol  Bear  GlaMloiigh»  ia  .th»  oennt j 


of  Monaghan.  To  him  I  accordingly 
want,  mentioned  our  affinity,  and  had 
my  claims  allowed.  I  attended  his 
school  with  intermission  for  about  two 
yoara,  at  the  expiration  of  wbMn  period 

I  once  more  returned  to  our  family,  who 
were  then  very  much  reduced. 

**  I  was  now  aboiit  idneteen,  strong, 
active,  and  oonid  leap  two-and-twenty 
feet  on  a  dead  level ;  but  tlum^j^h  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  Irish  life  among 
my  own  class,  I  was  as  ignorilit  ot  the 
world  as  a  child.  Ever  since  my  boy- 
hood, in  consequence  of  the  legends 
which  I  heard  from  my  father,  about  the 
far-lamed  Lnui,'h-der<:;,  or  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  1  felt  m;^  imagination  lired 
with  aronaatio  onno.sity  to  performs 
station  at  that  colebrattd  place.  I  ac- 
cordingly did  so,  and  the  description  of 
that  most  penal  performance,  some  vears 
afterwards,  not  only  oonrtittitea  my 
debut  in  literature,  but  was  also  the 
meiins  of  preventing  me  from  being  a 
pleasant,  8trong-bo£ed  parish  priest  at 
this  day ;  indeed,  it  was  the  cause  of 
changing  the  whole  destiny  of  my  sub- 
aequMit  life. 

*'  •  The  Lough-derg  Pilgfrim'  is  given 
in  the  present  edition,  and  may  be  re- 
Ued  on,  not  as  mnch  as  an  ordinary 
narrative,  as  a  perfect  transcript  of 
what  takes  place  during  the  stations 
which  are  held  there  in  the  summer 
months. 

"  Having  returned  from  this,  I  knew 
not  exactly  how  to  dispose  of  myself. 
On  one  thmg  I  was  determined— never 
to  enter  the  Church  ; — but  this  resolu- 
tion 1  kept  faithfully  to  xnyself.  I  iiad 
notUair  for  it  now  hnt  to  forget  my 
sacerdot  d  prosneets,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  had  alrcaay  been  renounced,  or  to 
isink  down  as  many  others  like  me  had 
into  a  mere  tiller  Of  the  earth, — a  cha- 
racter in  Ireland  far  more  upopular  than 
that  which  tho  Scotch  call  '  a  sticket 
minister  1' 

II  .**  It  was  about  this  period,  that  chance 
first  threw  the  inimitable  Adventures  of 
the  renowned  Oil  Bias  aoroM  my  path. 
During  ray  whole  life^  I  had  beeu  an 
ipsatiabie  reader  of  such  sixpenny  ro- 
maoom  and  history-books  as  the  hedge- 
schools  afforded.  Many  a  time  have  I 
given  up  my  meals,  rather  than  lose 
one  minute  from  the  interest  excited  by 
the  story  I  was  perusing.  Having  read 
Gil  Bias,  however,  1  fi  It  an  irrepressi- 
ble passion  for  adventure,  which  nothing 
eoold  divert)  in  fact,  I  waa  as  asucS 
the  creature  of  the  impulse  it  excited, 
as  the  ship  is  of  the  helmsman,  or  the 
steam-engine   of  the  principle  that 

guides  it. 

"  Stimulated  by  this  romantic  love  of 
adventore,  I  left  my  native  place,  and 
difeeted  flsy  elepe  to  thepanahor  KO- 
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lonny,  in  the  county  of  Lonth,  the  €«• 
tholio  otorgTBian  of  which  was  a  nephew 
of  our  o\vn  parish  priest,  brother  to 
him  who  proposed  going  to  Monster 
with  me,  and  an  old  sohool-Mlow  of  mj 
own,  thouph  probably  twenty  years  my 
senior.  This  man's  residence  was  with- 
in a  quarter  or  half  a  mile's  distance  of 
the  celebrated  Wlld-frooso  Lodge,  in 
which  some  six  month  before  a  whole 
family,  consisting  of  I  lielieTo,  eight 
persons,  men,  women  and  children,  had 
been,  from  motives  of  personal  ven- 
geance, consumed  to  ashes.  1  stopped 
with  1^  for  a  fortnight,  and  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  tuition  in  the  house  of  a 
wealthy  farmer  named  Piers  Murphy, 
near  Corereagh.  This,  however,  was 
a  tamo  life,  and  a  hard  one,  so  I  re- 
solved once  more  to  ^ive  up  a  miserable 
aalary  and  my  board,  for  the  fortunate 
chances  which  an  ardent  temperament, 
and  a  strong  imagination,  perpetually 
suggested  to  me  as  most  likely  to  be 
evolved  out  of  the  vicissitndes  of  life. 
TTri^od  on,  therefore,  by  a  spirit  of  ro- 
mance, 1  resolved  to  precipitate  myself 
on  the  Irish  metropolis,  which  I  accord- 
ingly entorrd  whh  twoshilliii'njs  andnino- 
pence  in  my  pocket ;  an  utter  stranger, 
of  oimrse  Inendless ;  ignorant  of  the 
world,  without  aim  or  objort,*  but 
not  without  a  certain  strong;  feeling  of 
vague  and  shapeless  ambition,  for  the 
troth  was  Thad  not  yet  begun  to  tbinic, 
and  oon<iequontty,  looked  upon  life  less 
as  a  n  ality  than  a  vision." 

Tt  is  surprising  to  consider  how  much 
deep  and  lasting  indignation  the  ^- 
ranny  of  schoolmasters  has  exdted  in 
the  breasts  of  generous  boys,  and  how 
signally  sotno,  Tike  Dickens  and  Carle- 
ton,  have  lived  to  ^uoish  their  oppres- 
sors. We  have  omitted  a  good  deal  of 
the  particuJars  of  that  **  inhuman  vil- 
Iain's  *'  cruelty,  on  whom  (.'arleton  has 
here  taken  such  ample  vengeance  ;  but 

grobably  the  reader  will  deem  his  pun- 
ilnnent  soflleiently  justified  by  what  we 
have  retiuned.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  wrong  a  generous  boy.  We  know 
men  at  this  day  whose  bodies  still  bear 
the  scars  of  wounds  inflicted  by  a  cow- 
ardly monster* whose  sacred  profession, 
which  he  po  greatly  disgraced,  alone 
preserved  him  from  serious  retribu- 
tion at  their  hands  before  the  grave 
dosed  on  him.  He  was,  in  his  part 
of  the  country,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
generation  of  academic  despots,  and 
we  hope  and  believe  that  the  race  is 
extinct* 

We  are  now  familiar,  not  only  with 
the  locality*  but  with  tlM  actual  incL 


dents  also  of  the  scenes  depicted  in 
some  of  Garleton's  best  pieces.  Ned 

M'Keown,  the  hen-pecked  huxter  of 
the  cross-roads,  is  a  sketch  from  life, 
in  all  respects  except  in  the  important 
"  regard  of  beioK  hen-pecked/'  which* 
in  jttstioe  to  his  memory,  Carleton  in- 
genuotisly  confesses  was  the  reverse  of 
the  fact.  The  explanation  ia  not  a 
little  amusing,  and  will,  we  hope,  make 
other  potentates  at  cross-roads  some- 
what more  cautious  how  they  baulk 
young  fellows,  who  may  some  day  be 
able  to  pay  theui  oflf  so  effectively,  iu 
thdr  reasonable  reerentions > 

"  Ned  M*Kcown  was  certainly  a  very 
remarkable  individual,  and  bi-canK',  in 
consoqueoce  of  his  appearance  in  these 
pages,  a  person  of  considerable  noto- 
riety during  the  latter  years  of  liis  lifu. 
His  general  character,  and  the  nature  of 
his  unsuccessful  speculations,  I  havo 
drawn  with  great  truth.  There  is  only 
one  point  alone  In  which  I  have  done 
him  injustice,  and  that  is  in  dojjicting 
him  as  a  hen-pecked  husband.  The 
truth  is,  I  had  a  kind  of  good-hunonred 

ftiquu  tn  against  Ned,  and  for  the  ful- 
owing  reasons  : — The  cross-roads  at 
which  ho  lived  formed  a  central  point 
for  all  the  youngsters  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  assemble  for  tho  purpose  of 
practising  athletic  exercises,  of  which  I, 
111  my  youth,  was  excessively  fond.  Now 
Ned  never  would  suffer  mo  to  join  my 
young  acquaiutances  in  these  harodess 
and  healthnil  sports,  but  on  every  occa- 
sion, wlit'uevor  ho  saw  me,  he  would  run 
ont  with  a  rod  or  cudgel  and  chase  me 
from  the  scene  of  amusement.  This,  to 
a  boy  so  enthusiastically  devoted  to  sueh 
diversions  as  T  was,  often  oorasionod 
me  to  ^ivo  him  mau^  a  heartv  maledic- 
Uoa  wlten  at  a  safe  distance.  Ifn  fact,  he 
continued  this  practice  until  I  became 
too  much  of  a  man  to  run  away,  after 
whidi  he  durst  only  growl  and  mutter 
abuse,  whilst  I  snapped  my  fingers  at 
him.  For  thia  reason  then,  and  remem- 
bering all  the  vexations  privations  of 
my  favourite  sports  which  he  occasioned 
me,  I  resolve<l  to  turn  the  laugh  against 
him,  which  I  did  cflToctuallv,  by  bringing 
him  out  in  the  character  of  a  hen-pecked 
husband,  which  was  indeed  verv  decid- 
edly opposed  to  his  real  one.  My  tri- 
umph was  complete,  and  Ned,  on  hear- 
ing himself  r(  ad  of  'in  a  book,'  waxed 
indignant  and  wrathful.  In  speaking  of 
me,  he  eonid  not  for  the  Bib  of  Mm  ex- 
press any  nthrr  idea  of  my  age  and  per- 
son than  that  by  which  he  last  remem- 
bered me.  '  What  do  vou  think,*  be 
would  exclaim,  *  thars*s  that  youna  Car- 
letoa  has  put  me  in  n  book,  an  made 
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Kancy  leather  me  /*  Ned  survived  Naiicy 
several  yean,  aod  married  anolher  wife, 

whom  I  never  saw.  About  twenty-fivo 
jears  ago  he  went  to  America,  where  he 
undertoolc  to  act  as  a  tanner,  and  nearl  j 
ruined  his  omployor.  After  aorac  time 
he  returned  homo,  and  was  forced  to 
mend  roads.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
Hfe,  however,  he  contrived  to  get  an  ass 
and  cart,  and  became  an  ecfc^-ineroliant, 
but  1  believe  with  liis  usual  success. 
latUs  iMt  eapacity,  I  thuik  about  two 
years  a;:;o,  ho  Avithdrevv  from  all  his 
eares  and  speculations,  and  left  behind 
him  the  character  of  an  honest,  bustling, 

good-huinoiin-d  man,  whom  every  body 
knew  and  every  body  liked,  and  whose 
harmleM  eeoentrieitiea  many  wHl  long 
ranember  with  eood-hnmofiir  sad  re- 
gret* 

AU«hegae8ts  in  Ned's  kitehen,  the 

lUght  when  the  story-tellmg  began,  are 
veritable  characters ;  some  dead  and 
gone^  some  still  alive  and  merry.  The 
eooadoosDMs  of  this  gives  new  seat  to 
the  seene*  which  we  cannot  forbear 
extracting,  and  the  foot-note  to  which 
gives  it  a  perfectly  delightful  complete- 
ness 

*'  Having  thus  piven  the  reader  a 
slight  sketch  of  Ned  and  Nancy,  and  of 
the  beantiftil  vallej  in  whidi  this  wor« 

thy  speculator  had  his  residence,  I  .shall 
next  proceed  to  introduce  him  to  the 
village  circle,  which,  during  the  long 
winter  nights,  might  be  found  in  front 
of  Ned's  kitchen-fire  of  blazing  turf, 
whoso  light  was  given  back  in  ruddy 
refleetioa  from  the  nright  pewter  plates, 
that  wore  ranged  upon  the  white  and 
well-scoured  dresser  m  just  and  gradual 
order,  fhmi  the  smsU  egg-plate  to  the 
largo  and  capacious  dish,  whereon,  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  the  substauUal 
round  of  corned  beef  used  to  rear  itself 
so  proudly  over  the  more  ia^oble  joints 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

"  Seated  in  this  clear-obscnre  of  do- 
mestic light — which,  after  all,  gives  the 
heart  a  nner  and  more  touching  notion 
of  enjoyment  thau  the  glitter  of  the  thea^ 
tre  or  the  blase  of  the  sidoon — might  be 
found,  first,  Andy  Morrow,*  the  jury- 
man of  the  quarter-session,  sage  and 
Important  In  the  consciousness  of  legal 
knowledge,  and  somewhat  dictatorial 
withal  in  its  application  to  such  knotty 
points  as  arose  out  of  the  subjects  of 


their  nocturnal  debates.  Secondly,  Bob 
Gott,  who  filled  the  foreign  and  militar  j 
departments,  and  rdatr-d  the  wonderful 
history  of  the  gho&t  which  appeared  to 
him  on  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Bun- 

kers'-hill.  To  liiin  siuhh  odcd  Tom 
M'Roarkin,  the  little  asthmatic  anec- 
dotarian  of  half  the  country,  remarkable 
for  chuckling  at  his  own  stories.  Thea, 
came  old  Bill  M'Kinny,  poacher  and 
horse-jockey;  little,  squeaking,  thin- 
faced  AliokM*Kinley,  a  facetious  farmer 
of  substance ;  and  Sb.inn  Fadh,  who 
handed  down  traditions  and  fairy  tales. 
Enthroned  on  one  hob  sat  Pat  Fraync, 
the  schoolmaster  with  tlit-  short  arm, 
who  read  and  explained  the  newspaper 
for  **  Ould  Square  Colwell,"  and  was 
looked  upon  as  premier  to  the  aforesaid 
cabinet ;  Ned  himself  filled  the  opposite 
seat  of  honour. 

•*  One  night,  a  little  before  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  in  the  year  18 — ,  the  per- 
sonages just  described  were  seated 
around  Ned's  fire,  some  with  their  chirp, 
ing  pints  of  ale  or  porter,  and  ot!l('^^^ 
with  their  quantum  of  lluah  Traynor, 
or  moontain-dew,  and  all  with  good-hu- 
mour, and  a  strong  tendency  to  happi- 
ness, visible  in  their  faces.  The  night 
was  dark,  close,  and  misty;  so  dark, 
indeed,  that,  as  Nancy  said,  *  you  could 
hardly  see  your  finger  before  you.'  Nod 
himself  was  full  ot°  fun,  with  a  piut  of 
porter  beside  him,  and  a  \}ipe  in  his 
mouth,  just  in  his  glory  for  the  night. 
Opposite  to  him  was  Pat  Frayne,  with 
an  old  newspaper  on  his  knee,  which  he 
had  just  perused  for  the  edification  of 
his  audience ;  beside  him  was  Nancy, 
busily  employed  In  knitting  a  paur  of 
shcep's-grey  stockings  for  Nea;  the 
remaining  personages  formed  a  semicir- 
cular ring  about  the  hearth.  Behind, 
on  the  kitchen-table,  sat  Paddy  Smith, 
the  servant-man,  with  three  or  four  of 
the  fforsoons  of  the  village  about  hira, 
engaged  in  a  little  under-plot  of  their 
own.  On!.tlio  other  side,  and  a  little 
removed  from  the  light,  sat  Ned's  two 
nleeee,  Biddy  and  Bessy  Connelly,  the 
former  with  Atty  Johnson's  mouth 
within  whisper-reach  of  her  ear,  and 
the  Utter  seated  close  to  her  professed 
admirer,  Billy  Fnltoo,  her  nncw's  shop- 
nian.'*t 

A  curious  characteristic  of  genius 
like  Carleton's  is,  the  fancy  it  has  for 
noticing  the  exploits  of  rustic  tailors. 
Hogg  had  quite  a  mania  in  that  way. 


•  "The  names  hero  are  not  fictitious.  Andy  Morrow,  a  most  respectable  and 
intelligent  farmer,  is  not  long  dead,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  rest  survive." 

f  **  Each  pair  have  been  since  married,  aod  live  not  more  happily  than  I  wish 
tbsm.   Falton  sUU  lives  in  Ned's  honse  at  the  Cross-roads." 
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Wilson  used  to  make  perpetual  fun 
about  the  fljing  tailor  of  Bttrick ;  and 

Moir  has  perhaps  never  been  so  h.ippy 
as  in  bis  autobiography  of  Mansie 
Waugh,  tailor  in  Dalkeith.  Billy 
Comaok  and  Neal  Bfalone  are  Car- 
leton's  two  greai  heroes  of  the  sbaon^ 
and  in  whose  eccentricities  he  seems 
to  take  the  greatest  de%ht,  next  to 
thoae  of  the  schoolmasters  and  pedants. 
Of  the  latter  class  of  characters  he  has 
an  astonishing  varietur,  all  marked  by 
their  proper  singularities,  and  exhibit- 
ing in  their  scholastic  jouiits  and  tuur- 
oamentB  an  amonnt  of  droll  absnrdity 
such  as  we  know  not  where  to  look  for 
elsewhere.  Then  he  is  as  rich  in  priests 
as  Fra  Gerundo  himself^  presenting 
the  aaoerdotal  species  in  every  imagi- 
aaUa  tariety,  from  Father  Finnerty 
excommunicating  Brien  Buie  off  the 
hob,  or  that  **  truly  blessed  creature 
and  pleasant  gentleman  out  and  out," 
Fattier  Phelimy  MlGoirk,  keeping  the 
station  at  Phaddhy  Shecmus  Phaddhy's 
of  the  Esker,  to  the  worthy  bishop  in 
his  easy  chair,  and  jewelled  cross  bang- 
ing OTor  his  waislooat  beeaaie  it  was 
early  in  the  day  ;  or  generous,  gentle 
Father  James  M'Evoy,  arriving  just 
in  time  to  %dminister  the  last  consola- 
tions of  religion  to  worthy  farmer  La- 
nigan,  who  bad  relieved  him,  and  given 
hi  in  the  cure  for  the  blisters  when  a 
poor  scholar,  hungry  and  foot-sore. 

The  vein  of  humour  which  runs  side 
bgr  aide  with  Gnrlelon's  deepest  mine  of 
pathoib  la  no  disparagenwot  to  its 
riches.  True  it  is,  there  are  frequent 
coarsenesses  which  we  could  wish  less 
frequent,  though  we  by  no  means 
reqidre  a  total  absence  of  such  touelies 
of  rough  reality.  Their  total  absence 
from  the  works  of  Boz  we  almost  deem 
a  defect.  It  is,  however,  undeniable^ 
tliat  they  oeoar  mnoh  oAener  in  soma 
of  the  traits  and  stories  than  is  at  all 
necessary  for  the  legitimate  purposes 
of  such  representations.  In  some  of 
Oarleton's  latter  pieoes  they  abound 
excessively  and  offensively,  so  much  so^ 
that  it  could  well  be  wished  these  pieces 
had  never  been  written.  The  tribe  of 
foDowers,  tooywhom  his  snooess  has 
brongfat  into  the  fields  have  pitched 
upon  those  worst  features  of  his  stylo 
in  those  exceptional  pieces,  as  easiest  of 
imitation,  and  have  overrun  our  rustic 
literatore  with  the  brutalities  of  low 
life  in  an  abominable  manner.    It  is  a 

pMt  mUtakis  to  snppoM  that  these 


coarsenesses  contribute  to  humour. 
They  are  admissible  only  to  the  extent 

of  admonishing  us  by  their  occasional 
presence,  that  we  are  conversing  for 
the  moment  with  a  particular  class, 
among  whom  if  they  were  altogether 
absent,  W9  OOuld  be  conscious  of  some- 
thing incongruous.  Carleton's  sources 
of  humour,  too,  are  so  abundant,  that 
be  needs  no  aid  from  such  helps,  how- 
ever serviceable  a  grolssque  oath  or 
comical  exclamation  may  ne  to  others 
who  have  little  else  to  depend  on  for 
producing  their  broad  eil'ects. 

But  what  is  n  mneh  worse  fiiult  in 
some  of  Carleton's  more  ambitious 
pieces,  is  his  playing  with  characters 
drawn  from  other  walks  of  life  tiian 
that  in  which  he  is  rightly  and  suiB- 
ciently  at  home.  Tms  is  strongly 
manifested  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Traits  and  Stories  ;  all  this  about 
the  tall  stranger,  and  the  lady  and  the 
three  tasks  is  sad  stuff,  only  to  bo 
tolerated  for  the  sake  of  the  listeners 
and  their  interjectional  contributions. 
Carleton  lias  as  little  to  do  with  Boa's 
eharaoters»  as  Bos  with  Carleton's. 
We  do  not  mean  that  those  ill-drawn 
ntry  are  borrowed  from  Boz  or 
rrowed  at  all.  They  were  conceived 
and  given  birth  to,  long  before  Dickens 
had  b^gon  to  wield  the  pen,  but  they 
are  characters  altogether  in  his  line 
and  altogether  out  of  Carleton's.  We 
cannot,  however,  get  rid  of  them,  with- 
out saerifid^g  tM  whole  deaTf  drol^ 
kindly  population  of  the  oroas4oad% 
and  so  they  must  even  remain  monu- 
ments of  the  mistakes  of  ambition  and 
tile  inequalitiii  of  genius. 

But  these  are  mistakes  la  wfaidi 
Carleton  has  erred  among  good  com- 
pany. Swift,  the  last  man  the  reader 
would  suppose  liable  to  such  a  folly, 
when  first  trying  the  strength  of  his 
wing,  has  put  himself  as  ludicrously 
out  of  his  element  as  any  one  ever  did, 
in  his  high-flown  absurd  "  Ode  to  the 
Athenian  Society.'*  Milton  when  ho 
tried  to  Joke  on  the  death  of  the  carrier» 
miscarried  rcdiculously.  Shakespeare 
himself  essaying  (Ldactic  verse, 
limped  as  much  as  would 
have  done  in  dramatie.  Erery  man» 
how  universal  soever  he  may  aj)pear, 
has  a  forbidden  field  which  be  cannot 
enter  without  stumbUng :  and  certainly 
the  «<field  of  the  cloth  of  gold**  b  not 
the  one  in  which  Carleton  is  quali* 
fi^d,  to         thfian  l<iana  at  M  twnMnAt 
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twenty  feet  on  the  level,"  which  he 
md  to  enact  with  so  mach  applause 
bk  Ned  M'Keon's  meadow. 

But.  after  all,  those  defects  are  no 
more  than  dust  in  the  balance  weighed 
against  the  solid  store  of  intellectual 
tad  nMttl  treeiofe  whioh  ha  1mm  dug 
ftr  ut  out  of  places  inaccessable  to 
everr  other  intellect  but  his  own. 
Theae  are  no  common  achievements. 
The  limp  that  guidM  looh  A  labottrer 
among  toe  dark  and  deep  plaoee  oCoiir 
nature  is  not  kindled  more  than  once 
in  the  hundred  years,  and  when  it  is 
kindled,  it  is  not  this  age  alone  it 
iUaiiiiiieiy  Intt  ihinea  on  through  time 
uncalculablc.    Hcnius  has  great  privi- 
leges :  a  truly  good  poem,  tale,  play, 
speech,  picture,  piece  of  sculpture,  or 
4ff  mwie,  wImI  e  certain  appreeiatloii 
it  finds  amnng  mankind,  sooner  or 
later !    If  we  are  to  believe  anything 
of  the  lives  we  read  of  Homer,  be  had 
his  audiences,  fit  and  numerous,  as  often 
at  he  ehose  to  sing,  blind  and  poor  as 
he  was.    Milton  and  Dante  ire  almost 
the  only  great  cxce{)tions,  the  same  ob- 
struction of  a  baibarising  theology 
eholdog  llie  Inleti  to  tlM  pMtio  aoiil  oif 
the  age  in  both  cases.  Wordsworth,  in 
our  own  day,  is  said  to  have  had  cause 
of  complaint ;  but  it  would  have  been 
atamrd  to  eipeet  tbe  piiblie  to  tike  up 
at  onoe  with  sudi  elaborate  disguises  of 
thought  and  sentiment  as  Wordsworth 
has  sometimes  set  before  them,  pre- 
senting you  so  often  with  something 
tiMrt  at  first  sight  looksquite  mysterioni 
and  dreadful,  and  turns  out  on  inspec- 
tion to  be  nothing  more  than  a  well- 
diBguiaed    tooth-pick  or  8nu£f-boz; 
arw^  eieeUent  of  their  kind,  better 
perliaps  than  anybody  has  prodnoed 
before,  but  hardly  worthy  of  so  many 
elaborate  munmiy-wrappings.  There- 
fore, as  they  have  aU  got  their  due 
appreciatioii  in  the  ]ifb>time  of  their 
creator  he  need  not  complain ;  and 
neither  need  Carleton  so  far  as  the 
reward  of  popularity  goes ;  for,  as  he 
iMi  presentea  his  jnehires  of  tbe 
passions,  affections,  and  humours  of 
mankind  frankly,  downrightly,  and 
dnoerelj  to  the  public,  without  fuss 
or  apparatus  to  tbey  have  given  the 
^Brect  and  almost  immediate  rmponse 
of  general  approbation ;  but  this  appro- 
bation  has  been  of  little  personal  use  to 
one  whose  droamstances  have  always 
required  that  he  should  be  devested  of 
hbbeiMfifflnl  intcrett  before  he  could 


place  himself  in  the  way  of  claiming 
the  rewards  of  appkose. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that 
Carleton  in  his  preface  says  nothing  of 
his  personal  fortunes  after  his  arrival 
in  Dublin.    They  have,  we  believe, 
been  viry  divarsifled,  and*  latterly,  fut 
firom  prosperous.    Fame  is  no  inheri- 
tance to  an  author.    If  later  produc- 
tions do  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  earlr  ones,  readers  are  disap- 
poibtedt  and  the  writer's  own  eelebrity 
becomes  a  drawback  on  his  success. 
This  is  a  ^eat  hardship  on  men  of  ge- 
nius.   It  IS  impossible,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  that  they  shoidd  eoiitl<> 
nuo  to  pour  forth  treasures  of  such 
lasting  value  without  interruption  or 
diminution.  We  ought  to  be  satisfied ; 
we  ought  to  be  gratef^  ibr  what  baa 
already  been  done.   It  ii  not  onee  in 
an  i^e  such  things  are  achieved.  No 
other  writer  on  this  class  of  subjects 
in  any  age  has  given  ns  such  treasures 
for  all  the  best  purposes  of  fiction. 
We  laugh  and  weep  with  Boz,  but 
neither  80  tenderly  nor  so  heartily  as 
with  Carleton.    Inhere  is  a  degree  of 
artiddality  in  afanoat  all  the  creationB 
of  Dickens,  that  never  once  obtrudes 
in  these  perfect,  sincere  pictures  of 
pure  love,  charity,  and  humour.  We 
hate  already  made  the  obiervalion> 
that  these  crettfoDiof  Giil0toB*iyouth« 
ful  mind  have  no  longer  any  connec- 
tion with  or  dependence  on  their  au- 
thor.   They  stand  forth  indraendent 
existences,  like  Filittff  or  Hiudet. 
Whether  he  is  idle  or  active,  engaged 
in  lofty  or  in  bumble  pursuits,  mtdces 
no  more  difference  to  them  than  a 
diange  of  the  wind  to  the  ddp  that 
has  got  into  port.  In  fUaraqpeethe 
takes  place  as  a  creator  even  above 
Bums,  and  claims  to  stand  near  Shah* 
speare.    And  this  man,  the  bestower 
of  national  heirlooms,  that  will  go 
down  from  age  to  age,  enriching  our 
literature,  giving  a  just  pride  to  our 
descendants,  opening  up  the  fountains 
of  good  Ming*  and  eaeiting  oheerlhl 
and  joyous  thoi:^ts  in  the  breasts  of 
generations  yet  unborn,  has  not  even 
the  reward  of  an  excisemanship  to 
heap  him  from  the  naeastity  of  wrUhig 
hmu^  dawn  in  order  to  live.  A  pen- 
sion was  spoken  of,  and  when  Banim's 
pension,  so  much  less  worthily  earned, 
dropped  by  his  death  about  a  year  ago, 
it  was  hoped  there  would  be  no  draw- 
baciic  or  «Jaj  in  tbia  aotof  tardj  jua- 
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tioe.  Bat  tome  bad  faiflnenoe  bat  ia- 

temnad;  some  short-sighted  censor 

of  personal  faults,  incapable  of  seeing 
in  the  business  any  thing  else  than  the 
fatdiTidttal  and  Us  ailings—which*  hat- 
Ten  knows,  are  common  enough  to  us 
all  I — has  unhappily  succeeded  m  frus- 
trating that  reasonable  and  moderate 
hope.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Wait- 
minster  refuse  to  admit  the  atatae  of 
Byron  to  Poet's  Corner,  because  By- 
ron wrote  immorally — because  he  has 
given  the  charm  of  verse  to  vice*  which 
n  waa  a  great  sin  and  shaoM  in  lum  to 
do.  Carleton  has  never  written  a 
vicious  syllable.  If  the  detractors 
who  have  managed  to  keep  him  out  of 
his  justly .eamaa  panaitmy  poneaiod  a 
little  more  of  the  virtue  tnat  he  has 
made  to  smell  sweet  and  blossom  in 
every  page  of  his  voluminous  works* 
thej  vowd  ba  in  a  ftircr  way  of  plaaa- 
ing  God  and  doing  justice  to  man* 
In  comparison  with  Lord  Byron,  who 
lived  a  life  of  profligacy — but  which 
alone*  witfaont  Ua  wrttiiMa*  would  not 
axclude  him  from  the  AobOT—Garla- 
ton  has  been  a  pattern  or  personal 
purity.  If  any  one  were  to  go  to  the 
great  meeting  about  to  ba  bald  in 
Ayr  for  the  purpoaa  of  oraeting  a 
monument  to  Bums,  and  say  Burns 
idled.  Burns  drank.  Burns  was  guilty 
of  a  thousand  indiscretions— be  was  a 
swearer*  a  debauobaa  good  baavenl 
is  there  a  Scotchman  who  would  not 
cry  shame?  No  man  dare  do  it. 
And  breathes  there  a  Scotchman  now 
wbo  doca  not  blosb  to  think  of  Burns's 
scandalous  ill-troatment  ?  or  who  does 
not  feel  himself  affected  with  the 
stigma  that  Burns's  poverty  and  deser- 
tion have  find  on  tbe  moral  fiune  of 
Scotland — he  her  poet,  her  patriot,  her 
intellectual  prophet,  ground  down  bv 
misery  in  the  midst  of  brute  wealth 
and  Tvlgar  lozory?   Wbatt  and  he 

fot  drunk  at  Tarbolton  ?  What  I  and 
e  toyed  with  the  girls  of  Stranraer  ? 
Oh*  blind*  presumptuous  intruders 
into  the  temple  of  hnmanl^»  when  will 
aoma  popbet  arise  to  aooorgayoa  anew 
from  its  courts  1 

What  is  this  world,  with  all  its 
amaiing  fabrio  of  iociety — its  temples* 


altera,  prieala— bnt  Ood^a  btendad 
garden  of  affection  and  joy*  where 
faith  and  charity  should  sow  their 
seeds  for  life  eternal  ?  And  who  of 
all  tbe  labourers  in  such  a  garden  is 
worthier  of  reward,  than  tlw  ereator 
of  those  pure  and  noble  companions 
of  the  intellect,  on  whose  character,  in 
the  present  state  of  society*  denends 
tbe  nrmation  of  our  manners*  aJmeat 
as  much  as  on  that  of  our  personal  aa> 
sociates,  whose  example  of  constancy 
in  suffering  strengthens  the  weak  and 
fiont-hearted,  of  cheerful  submisaioa 
to  God's  will  reconciles  the  fretful  and 
desponding,  of  generous  self-devotion 
rebukes  the  selfi^*  of  tender  compas- 
sion  for  human  woe  melta  the  heart  of 
the  most  obdurate*  and  wrings  sweet 
tears  of  charity  from  eyes  that  would 
peruse  the  very  Bible  dry?  Surely 
anob  n  one  is  God's  eervant,  and  bu 
labours  have  been  blessed  by  God. 

**  A  thing  of  beautv  is  a  joy  for 
ever*"  and  a  thing  of  goodness  is  a 
blearing  for  ever.  They  stand  apart 
from  their  creators,  and  can  neither  bo 
deteriorated  nor  changed.  The  mor- 
tal man  will  soon  return  to  the  earth 
whenoe  be  ramt  all  the  myateriooa 
mechanism  that  has  given  utterance  to 
the  divine  mind  resolved  again  into  its 
proper  elements— the  instruments  of 
mnoj,  imagin^imi*  language,  con- 
Ywledinto  their  prinuMroial  forms  of 
matter ;  but  the  great  creative  mind 
is  embodied  in  other  beings  little  less 
real,  and  which,  till  the  final  juds- 
meniiday  restores  it  from  the  tomb^ 
keep  up  its  immortality  among  the 
the  souls  of  successive  races  of  man- 
kind. It  is  but  rarely  that  these  crea* 
tions  spring  into  being  among  us.  It 
is  rarely  we  feel  what  influential  ex- 
istences they  are,  until  they  are  all 
of  the  parent  mind  that  is  left  to  us. 
Here  we  have  both  among  us  still: 
let  us  learn  to  prize  them,  for  they 
are  rare  j^ifts  to  mankind,  rarer  still 
to  us,  who  are  onlv  beginning  the  in- 
telleetnal  world,  W  wbo  begin  it 
with  the  advantage  of  knowing  how 
deeply  other  lands  nave  regretted  their 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  such  gifts  in 
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BABBAlOUfl  BHTII18  OH  BAEBABOOf  TIMBI. 

ilV  OILS*  DOLITTU. 

Bliaig •  POltfail  p«raphrt»r  uf  Xho  cnrtur  part  >>r  Ki  atlng'i  veraclotii  and  IneftlmabU-  TT!<tory  gf  lnlial,ftHi 
tbc  Uuwliag  of  i'MthoUuiut  to  the  ronqiMrct  uf  the  idaiul  by  the  MilctiADi, 

ftr  ilM  NMtt  Of  ••fMDfJtdud.'* 

'TwAs  three  hundred  j'cars,  and  more  than  that* 
Since  the  ark  reposed  on  itrara^ 
When,  with  hit  wife»  king  PartbolBn 

Landed  in  Kerry,  near  Derrjnane* 
He  was  a  warrior  bold,  aud  she 
Was  at  handsome  a  qaeen  at  joa'd  with  to 
Bather  manners,  I  ween,  were  wondroot  free  I 
For,  as  the  bards,  and  Keating,  tell  ns, 
She  was  given  to  flirting  with  low  fellows. 
And  was  caught  one  day  by  Partholon 
Coqnettii^  with  hit  tervant  man. 

what's  this  I  see  ?"  the  Icing  roared  out. 
«•  Pretty  work  for  a  queen,  you  wanton  slut !" 
"  Ohf  Icing  I"  exclaimed  the  shameless  creature, 
«<  It*t  not  my  faalt— *tit  human  natore  1*^ 
The  king  in  a  rage  her  greyhound  I  dew-— 
He  tbotud  have  thiia  the  footman  too. 

B.  C.  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 
He  sailed  from  tlie  Liffey  for  the  Styx. 
Three  hundred  years  throughout  the  hind 
His  progeny  ruled  with  a  bloody  hand ; 
And  then,  if  Keating  speaks  the  truth. 
They  all  died  of  the  plague  at  the  hill  of  Howth.t 

Desolate  lay  the  land,  and  waste. 
For  thirty  years,  without  man  or  beast» 
Till,  with  good  thipt  thirtj  and  ibnr, 
Nemedius  came  from  the  Eojone  ahore. 
Two  goodly  palaces  ho  built. 
And  then  the  blood  of  the  builders  spilt  ;^ 
That  none  should  dwell,  save  him  alone. 
Throughout  the  ide  in  house  of  ttone. 
In  sooth,  a  barbarous  jiolicy  I 
And  5till  its  (lire  effects  we  see 
In  Irelaitd's  architecture,  which  is 
Compoeed  of  cahint  ttuelE  in  ditehea^ 
Or  squatting  on  the  brink  of  bogs. 
Where  men  and  women  lie  with  hogt. 


*  "  A  girl  with  iioney  by  her  plaeed. 

Smells  to  the  pot  and  lonj^s  to  taste  ; 
A  child  sweet  milk  will  cry  to  eat ; 
A  eat  will  ne'er  refnte  her  meat : 
Somanand  woman  when  alone,*'  \[<. 

Xeatiug,  p.  85. 

t  Prohably  there  wat  a  BMmster-meetlng,  or  the  Lord  Howth  of  that  day  had 

got  up  a  horse-race  in  the  iradnity. 

J  Keating,  p.  01. 
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Over  which,  as  by  Tom  Moore>  we're  told. 
Two  thousand  years  in  vain  liave  rolled: 
Orer  which,  alas !  it  seems  too  plain 

Two  thousand  years  will  roll  ajsrain. 

For  though  Lord  Devon,  'tis  said,  is  hatching 

Some  plan  to  do  away  with  thatching, 

And  Mtj  other  panaceas, 

Each  sure  to  make  us  *♦  groat  and  free  "  aS 

We're  often  told  l<y  Dan  wt?  may  be, 

Some  think  Lord  Devon  is  a  gaby. 

In  tins  Idne'-^  rclgn  a  roving  band, 
Formorians  called,  from  Afric's  strand. 
Landed  on  the  Irish  shore, 
With  whom  the  king  fought  hatUes  four. 
Three  he  won,  but  ue  last  he  los^ 
And  in  despair  gave  up  the  ghost, 
Leaving  his  people  to  taxes  and  high  rates. 
Wrong  from  their  groans  by  these  African  piratee» 
Who  took  all  their  butter,  their  milk»  and  their  meat,* 
Till  they  U  ft  them  at  last  not  a  morsel  to  eat  5 
Whereupon,  by  the  pirates  much  lamented, 
Thej  died— for  potatoes  were  not  invented. 

Two  hundred  years  and  more  liad  sped 
Over  that  nation  of  the  dead. 

Where  there  breath*d  nor  man,  nor  woman,  nor  Ma, 

Only  woodcocks,  and  snipes,  and  widgeon  wild. 

Ere  the  Fir-bolg's  came  from  the  Grecian  climet 

Where  it  seems  they  passed  a  terrible  time. 

Condemned  to  carry  up  in  h&gs 

The  earth  of  the  vales  to  the  topmost  crags* 

And  hang  on  the  brow  of  a  barren  rock. 

Fields  fit  for  any  Meath  grazier's  Hock. 

And  hence  tlie  name  of  this  valiant  clan. 

For  "bolg**  means  ''beg,"  and  «*ISr*'  means  ^man.'*t 

Well,  as  they  were  looking  for  liberty. 
Of  course  they  came  to  the  "  glorious  and  free, 
"  First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  seat** 
Led  by  Dela's  sons — he  had  five  alivfr— 
And  every  son  had  a  buxom  wife. 
For  fifty  years  they  held  the  land. 
Till  Nnad,  the  chief  of  the  silver  hand. 
Came  with  the  Tuatha  de  Danans— »  crew 
With  whom  the  less  one  had  to  do 
The  better — they  were  so  uncommonly  thick. 
As  the  sequel  proved,  with  his  highness.  Old  Nick ; 
For  they  wrapped  themselves  up  m  a  magical  filg. 
And  stole  a  march  on  the  Bolgs  incog. 
The  armies  met  on  Moytura's  plun. 
Where  the  blood  of  the  Belgians  was  spilt  like  rain. 
The  few  who  survived  to  Connaught  fled. 
And  took  up  their  quarters  there,  'tis  said, 
Where  bagsmen  may  still  be  found  if  you  rummage  'em> 
But  I  rather  think  there  are  more  in  Brunmigem.^ 


•  Keating,  p.  93.  f  Keating,  p.  97. 

X  Keating,  p.  100,  who  me&tlcos  those  Irish  familiet  who  are  descended  frem 
these  Fir-bolgs. 
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These  Danans  had  four  talisman^. 
Stolen  from  their  foolbh  friends  thj  Dai.e8. 
A  ftone*  a  spear*  a  sword,  a  pot — 
But  the  stone  was  tho  strang-cst  nf  the  lot* 
Who  hasn't  heard  of  the  Lia  Fail  ? 
That  when  it  felt  the  regal  tail 
Of  a  kugon  his  inangorationy 
Gave  a  loyal  grunt,  which  convinced  the  nAtioii 
That  the  monarch's  hlood  was  genuine  Scotic  ; 
Fur  if  one  single  drop  exotic 
Flowed  in  the  aeat  of  majesty, 
Dumb  was  the  stone  of  Destmy ! 
And  hence  it  was  that,  some  centuries  afUftf 
Feargus  the  Great  sent  over  the  water, 
Vram  Scotland  to  the  Irish  nation. 
For  a  loan  of  the  stone  for  his  coronatioil* 
(Feargus  himself  was  of  Irish  blood  j 
For*  at  last,  'tis  clearly  understood— 
Though  some  orities  with  silly  lies  woold  tire  tu^ 
That  the  best  of  the  Scottish  Moud  is  Irish.) 
Feargus,  instead  of  returning  the  stone* 
Locked  it  up  in  the  abbey  of  Scone  ; 
For  he  knew  that  Uf  Hoe  could  never  Ml 
As  long  as  they  had  the  Lia  Fail. 
It  served  them  long,  and  it  served  them  well* 
Till  English  Edward  broke  the  spell ; 
By  lockmg  it  up  in  Westminster  Abbey— 
Conduct,  methinks,  that  was  quite  as  shabby 
As  that  lord's,  of  whom  Ryron  so  bitterly  warbleSf 
Who  stole  from  Athens  the  Arundel  marbles. 
But  say,  ye  Scots,  who  blame  him  for  it, 
Do  ye  forget  how  that  stone  was  borrowed? 

But  enough  for  the  nonce  of  the  Lia  Fai^ 
And  hurry  we  on  with  our  truthful  tale. 
For  a  hundred  and  ninety-seTcn  years 
The  Tuatha  de  Danans  it  appears 
Held  godless  rule  throughout  the  land — 
The  darlings  of  hell  were  the  wizard  baud  t 
When  it  fell  ont  that  a  man  of  pith 
Who  lived  in  Spain — his  name  was  Ith— 
Who  was  gazing  on  a  frosty  night. 
When  the  stars  were  shining  with  all  their  might, 
F^rom  a  Brigantian  tower's  top. 
Out  of  a  first-rate  telescope, 
(Which  must  have  equalled  that  raotist^oui  000 
Erected  of  late  by  Lord  Oxmantown,) 
Contiired  to  get— it  doei  seeni  queer— 
A  very  clear  peep  of  our  own  Cape  Clear* 
Some  say,  indeed,  that  this  story  of  Ith 
Is  a  downright  lie,  or  at  least  a  myth. 
One  thing  at  least  is  pretty  plahi 
That  Ith  to  Ireland  came  from  Spain, 
Whence  the  descendants  of  MilcsioSf 
Finding  the  pastures  innutritions. 
Despatched  young  Ith,  to  beg  or  battle 
For  a  richer  soil  lor  fhttening  cattle. 

Ith  landed  on  the  northern  shore, 
With  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  or  more  ; 
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And  M  soon  u  be  ibund  Unuelf  on  dry  1and» 
Emptied  a  cup  to  the  gods  of  tbo  idandy 
Devoutly  bending  on  his  l<npp,  as 
We  know  was  the  custom  with  pious  Kneas. 
But  tb0  onenst  alas  I  ware  not  propitioiu 
To  thb  chip  of  the  good  old  block  Milmiaa. 

This  duty  done>  he  forthwith  paid  a 
Vint  of  state  to  the  sona  of  CcNwrnada,* 
Who  about  some  old  family  jewels  were  sparringf— 

'Twould  have  ended,  no  question,  a  ti^'bt  civil  war  in^ 
If  Ith,  who,  though  brave,  was  of  quarrels  a  hater* 
Hadn't  played  the  part  of  arbitrator. 
mg(fating,  he  said,  was  sad  loss  of  time. 
In  so  fruitful  a  land,  and  so  genial  a  clime. 
They  had  poultry,  pigs,  sheep,  oxen,  and  tisheSf 
Enough  for  a  nation  of  alderman's  wishes. 

Enjoy,  then/'  he  siud,  *'  what  the  gods  have  provided/* 
And  the  jewels  among  tiiem  he  divided. 

So  well  he  succeeded  in  calming  tlu-ir  strilf. 
They  agreed  together  to  take  Us  lift ; 
For  when  they  heard  the  high  opinion 
Ith  entertained  of  their  dominion, 
They  began  to  think  his  flowery  speeches 
Might  lead  hereafter  to  some  bresdiee 
O'  the  peace  'twixt  them  and  old  Milaritta* 
Who,  hearing  from  Ith  of  so  fruitful  a  nadon» 
Might  covet  their  isle  for  a  poor  relation. 
In  short,  this  idea  so  stuck  in  their  gixtardSf 
That  they  sent  a  troop  of  their  devilish  wisards 
After  prince  Ith  and  his  scanty  host, 
To  catch  him  ere  he  reached  the  coast. 
And  tell  him  that*  thoqgh  he*d  had  bed,  board,  and  fbel> 
They'd  nearly  forgotten  to  give  him  his  gruel ; 
Which  they  served  him  out  on  the  plains  of  Moygithy 
Where,  valiantly  fighting,  fell  poor  Ith. 

But  his  brave  troops,  after  a  contest  bloody* 

Contrived  to  carry  off  his  body. 

And  fighting  their  way  to  their  ships  again. 

Brought  back  the  illustrions  corpse  to  Spain. 

Sore  did  th'  indignant  Spaniards  take  on 
When  they  saw  poor  Ith  as  dead  us  bacon. 
The  body,  laid  out  with  due  decorum, 
Was  exposed  to  view  in  the  publio  forum. 
Around  a  furious  nation  stood, 
Thirsting  ff»r  the  Danan's  blood. 

Man's  cheek  was  pale,"  and  woman's  eye 
Was  showery  as  an  April  sky. 
Till  a  warrior  cried  with  fury  frantic, 
"  Let's  sail  at  once  across  th'  Atlantic, 

With  our  bravest  troops  in  our  best  armada. 

And  settle  the  hash  of  these  sons  of  Cearmada. 
'*  Soon  Innisfulga's  worms  shall  fatten 
**  On  the  mangled  limbs  of  these  sons  of  Satan  !** 


*  Under  whose  united  domiiUon  the  island  then  was.  KeaUng,  pw  137. 
t  Keating,  p.  ISa. 
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He  said,  and  turnin};  to  the  crowd — "  Do  you 
•«  Approve  ?"    Replied  the  crowd—"  We  do  1" 

The  ships  were  quickly  rigged  and  ready— 
The  soldiers  raper — the  sailors  steady— 
The  white  sails  belly  to  the  breeze — 
Some  stondj  cheer — some  ftinflj  roeese. 
By  way  of  excuse  for  the  tears  that  pour 
Down  their  cheeks  wlion  they  think  of  the  girls  Oil  short. 
Not  that  the  fleet  was  i^uite  without 
The  influence  of  the  petticoat  i 
For  Scoti  was  there*  Milesios'  widow* — 
She  was  buried  that  year  in  an  Irish  meadow— 
With  six  fair  dames  of  quality, 
Sceine,  Liobhradh,  Fias,  Oghba,  Tea, 
And  Fial,  who  ^ed  by  slow  degrees. 
Because  she  was  seen  by  her  lord  *'  en  chemise. **! 
There  were  clutches  too  on  every  deck 
Of  old  maids  who  were  out  on  ft  marrying  spec. 
Ready  to  rush  through  storm  and  slaughter^ 
In  the  hopes  of  a  husband  over  the  water^ 
Just  as  we  see  by  our  Indiamen's  books* 
Ladies  of  doubtful  age  and  looks 
Every  month,  on  the  chance  of  a  pop, 
Doidue  by  dosens  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope, 

Fresh  the  favouring  breezes  blow. 
Green  Erin  rises  on  tneir  prow ; 
But  as  thev  near  the  hostile  shore, 
Down  to  the  coast  tlic  Danans  pour  ; 
And  as  they  ever  in  such  extremities 
Had  reeonree  to  their  devilieh  remedies. 
By  wmj^ing  the  island  in  a  fog 
Thcj  gmre  it  the  semblance  of  a  hog. 

The  Spamardfl,  msnsed  to  sueh  hellish  triebir 
Were  reduced  at  once  to  a  regular  fix  ; 
The  wiaest  amongst  them  could  not  twig 
How  a  Idogdom  had  dwindled  to  a  pig. 
Pozsled,  and  vezt,  and  tempeet-tott. 
They  sMled  about  and  about  the  coast, 
Till  at  last  a  port  in  the  west  of  Munster 
Was  spied  through  the  fog  by  a  sharp-eyed  youngster. 
Quick  as  thought  the  troope  were  landed. 
The  ladies  smoothed  down,  and  the  TeMeb  Stranded. 
And  off  they  inarch,  agog  for  glory, 
To  bring  their  strife  to  an  issue  gory. 
When,  lo  !  as  they  went,  on  the  mountain  tide 
The  wiaarJ  queen  Amergin  spied  ; 
To  whom  he  civilly  took  his  hat  off, 
And  uttered  some  pretty  things  so  pat  off. 
And  looked  all  the  time  so  uncommonly  weU, 
She  Ibrsot  to  mdie  use  of  a  single  spell  I 
Alas  1  that  a  woman's  vanity 
Should  change  a  kingdom's  destiny  ! 
And  don't  it  make  one  sad  to  think  on* 
An  nfttions  and  Idiigs  hsre  lost  by  eriin.  con.  1*^ 


*  Milesius  died  during  Ith's  expedition  to  Ireland.  t  Keating,  p.  154. 

X  Keating  only  mentions  a  flirUtfon,  bnl  fai  those  matter-oc-fiMt  days  platoiiifls 
w«r«  M  nnheard  of  as  potatoes. 
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After  flus  little  episode. 
The  Spanish  troops  held  on  their  roady 

Until  they  came  to  a  halt  before  A 

Royal  palace  called  Temora. 

The  guards  around  the  palace  planted* 

Though  eharmed,  were  not  at  all  endiaiited 

On  seeing  a  hostile  force  .surround 

Their  quarters,  whom  they  tliought  were  drowned— 

Nor  were  their  generals,  the  three  kings. 

Prepared  for  such  a  state  of  things. 

As  they  confessed,  when  humbly  uiging 

In  answer  to  the  fierce  Amergin, 

Who  summoned  them  to  take  the  field 

Or  at  once  their  throne  and  kingdom  yield* 

That  they  did  not  much  relish  either  cojmB$ 

For  they  never  kept  up  a  standing  force. 

And  'twas  hard  to  fight  without  foot  or  horse. 

If,  then,"  said  they,    from  our  houeet  ^ou  thmtt  of* 

It  won*t  say  much  for  your  sense  of  jqttioe. 
"  But  you  seem  a  prince  of  education, 
*^  So  we'll  leave  the  whole  thing  to  your  arbitraiioa. 
««  Yet  bewaro  1  for  if  you  decide  unfairly, 
«  By  the  gods  of  the  S^,  you*n  repent  it  r«rely  t" 

They  said— his  answer  proved  Amergin 
In  diproma^  art  a  virgin: 
For  he  ofiRved  to  embark  once  more. 
And  push  nine  waves  off  from  the  shore. 
Which  he'd  so  much  ado  to  find  before. 
«  But  i^**  Mid  he,  **  we  land  again. 
The  kingdom's  onrt.**  Said  they— <*Ain«n!'' 

No  sooner  were  their  foes  afloat. 
Than  the  Danan's  rushed  to  their  magic  pot. 
And  boiled  up  a  tempest,  which  shivered  to  chips 
A  dozen  or  more  of  the  Spanish  ships. 
Sad  was  the  fate  of  the  warriors  brave. 
Pickled  like  pork  in  th'  Atlantic  wave ! 
Five  of  the  eight  sons  of  Milesius 
Went  down  with  tho  rest  to  feed  the  fishes  s 
But  Heber,  Amergin,  and  Heremon, 
Contrived  to  battle  the  gale  like  seamen. 
And  scraping  their  scattered  host  together. 
Landed  in  spite  of  the  dmF$  om  wtaiier. 

And  now  the  isle  a  suificiently  hard  gain 
Was  thinrs  if  the  Danans  stuck  to  theur  bargain ; 

Faith  among  thieves  is  sometimes  seen, 
But  wizards  are  worse  than  thieves,  I  ween  ! 
To  a  claim  for  the  isle,  ^nd  an  order  to  t^uit  it. 
They  only  replied—"  Don't  yon  wish  yon  may  get  it  T* 

But  the  Danans  reckoned  without  their  host  : 
Two  battles  they  ventured,  and  both  they  lost. 
Deserted  in  their  hoi|r  of  nee4 
By  the  devils  they  wi(h  f|ieir  soiils  had  feed. 
*        The  few  who  survived  were  reduced  tp  a  ttf(e 
Even  Satan  might  commiserate, 
1b  dark  unwhonsonie  dungeons  rotting, 

?r  on  bogs  and  barren  nuNUitains  squatting, 
he  Lia  Fail  the  victors  got, 
And  made  a  small  still  of  the  magical  j^t* 
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Thu.i  perished  the  last  of  this  hell-hegotton 
Race,  wlio  would  mtw  be  almost  forgotten, 
Uoless  as  a  theme  to  maiie  children  merry. 
Were  it  not  for  a  certain  old  man  in  Kerry, 
Who  from  this  race,  accursed  of  God, 
Derives,  it  is  said,  both  hi.<:  name  and  his  blood* 
Like  them,  a  wizard's  part  ho  acts. 
As  oft  as  he  changes  the  face  of  facts  ; 
Monsters  own'd  thdr  ni]e»  says  Keating:— 
He  too  sways  many  a  monster-meeting  ; 
Alike  their  name  in  sound  and  kind 
And  he's  ec^ually  clever  in  riusiog  the  wind. 
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^BODT  tbis  time>  in  the  years  1796 
and  1797f  Canova  executed  the  model 
of  a  monument  to  the  Archduchess 
Christina  of  Austria,  wife  of  Duke 
Albert  of  Saxe  Teschcn,  which  was 
destined  for  the  Churcli  of  the  Au- 
gustines,  in  Viennaf  and  was  finally 
placed  thereby  the  artist  himself  about 
the  close  of  the  year  1803.    As  seve< 
ral  descriptions  of  this  monument 
have  already  appeared,  and  a  very 
faithful   drawing   by    Domenieo  did 
Frate  has  been  enuraved  by  Bonato, 
ibe  public  are  tmerably  acquainted 
with  the  subject  and  design  of  the 
work.     The  monument,  of  Carrara 
marble,  presents  one  side  of  a  pyramid 
placed  against  a  wall.    From  a  scjuare 
base  rise  two  steps  leading  to  a  door 
in  the  centre,  which  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  vault.    Over  the  door  <>f  the 
yramid  floats  ayoutiiful  female  figure 
n  high  relieff  tbe  sixe  of  life,  intended 
o  represent  Divine  bliss.    She  holds 
with  both  hands  a  round  imdaUion, 
encircled  by  a  serpent,  tlie  emblem  of 
eternity,  and  containing  the  portrait  of 
tbe  Archdntrhess  Christina.    A  child- 
like genius  flics  to  meet  her  on  the  op- 
posite side,  carrying  a  palm-branch. 
On  the  steps  lea^ling  to  the  pyramid. 
Spread  in  an  oblique  cCrection  towards 
foe  rigbtt  M  *  carpet  of  white  marble* 


one  end  of  which  reaohei  to  th^  door 

of  the  vault,  the  other  bangs  down  to 

the  irround  ;  and  this  servos  n-!  a  com- 
mon base  to  unite  six  figures,  which, 
separated  into  two  groups,  (three 
figures  in  each)  form  tbe  fitmA'al  pro- 


cession. 


The  chief  figure  of  the  first  group, 
a  female  of  a  noble,  matronly  appear- 
ance»  represents  Virtue,  acoor^g  'to 
the  idea  of  the  artist.  She  is  clothed 
in  a  lonjr,  finely-folded  tunic,  and  long 
mantle  ;  her  loose  hair*  confined  only 
by  a  golden  olive  crown,  ^ows  down 
upon  her  neck  and  shoulders.  She 
hears  with  mourful  steps  the  Cinerarj^ 
on  which  rests  her  forehead. 


urn 


At  her  sides,  two  young  attendants 
carry  torches,  with  loosened  bair  flow* 
ing  on  the  shouhlers,  their  heads  bent 
down  in  grief.  They  wear  long  under 
dresses  in  small  folds,  and  a  short 
mantle  coTcrs  tbe  half  of  the  figure! 
AD  these  three  Ifguros  are  near  tbe 
entrance  of  tho*  vault,  and  as  their 
faces  are  turned  to  the  pyramid,  thq 
spectator  sees  them  on(y  nroqi  bebinili 
A  trarl.iiid  of  flowers,  which  falls  on 
bnth  sides  of  thc  urn  over  the  arms  of 
the  attendants,  is  intended  to  unite  Uie 
three  figures  into  one  group. 

The  principal  personage  III  the 
second  group*  wbicb  iA  serparatect 


*  «« Dap,"  says  KeaUng,  "  In  Celtic  signifies  art' 
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by  an  btemly  is  abo  a  noble  ftmalo 

^^e»  rather  younger  than  the  Virta^ 
nnd  intended  hy  the  artist  for  Benevo- 
lence. She  also  advances  with  droop- 
ing head  and  sorrowbg  mien,  her 
face  a  little  turned  towards  the  pyra> 
mid,  her  hands  crossed  below  the 
breast  ;  on  her  right  arm  leans  an 
old,  blind  man,  who  holds  a  staff  in 
his  right  baodf  and  with  one  foot  as- 
cends the  lower  step*  while  the  other 
still  rests  upon  the  base.  On  his  left, 
behind  the  figure  of  Benevolence, 
ia  a  poor  ehild*  fiTO  or  six  years  old, 
with  mournful  face,  and  hands  folded 
on  her  breast.  The  blind  man  turns 
his  face  towards  the  pyramid  with  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  grief.  He 
and  the  otnld  also  carry  a  garland*  to 
adorn  the  grave  of  their  benefactress. 
Benevolence  is  clothed  in  a  thin 
undergarment,  over  which  fails  a 
mantw^fhe  hair  twisted  thrice  round 
the  head.  The  l^d  man,  who  ter- 
minates the  group,  and  by  his  half- 
bent  attitude  rounds  its  extreme  out- 
linoj  is  dotfaod  in  a  short,  ooarse  dra- 
peryy  scarcely  reaching  to  the  knee  ; 
fastened  round  the  hips  with  a  girdle, 
which  leaves  the  side  of  the  body  next 
to  the  spectator  uncovered.  His  hair 
Is  short  and  rough.  The  little  orphan 
has  a  sample  drapery  fastened  round 
the  wust,  and  reaching  to  her  feet ; 
the  shoulders  and  arms  bare;  her 
hair  in  a  elose  twist  on  the  haok  of 
Ihehead. 

In  order  to  form  an  equipoise  to 
this  group,  which  fills  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  at  the  right  of  the  door,  the 
artist  has  introduced  at  the  opposite 
side  a  third  group,  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  an  heraldic  and  enihlematic 
notice  both  of  the  deceased  princess, 
immortalised  by  the  monumcntt  and 
its  founder.  For  this  purpose  he  has 
introduced  on  the  upper  step  at  the 
left  of  the  door  a  recumbent  lion ;  his 
head  is  tamed  towards  the  vanlt  with 
a  sorrowfhl  expression,  and  rests  upon 
his  fore-paws.  The  escutcheon  of 
the  archducal  bouse  of  Austria  leans 
against  the  prramid  beside  the  lion's 
head.  On  uxe  lower  step  a  winged 
genius,  in  tlie  form  of  a  grown  youth, 
is  seated  on  a  mantle,  which  is  partly 
thrown  over  the  lion,  partly  falls  over 
the  stop.  Ho  loans  against  the  liooy 
and  rests  his  right  arm  on  the  mane, 
to  support  his  head ;  bowed  down 
with  sorrow^  the  eyes  turned  upon  the 


Anstrlaa  scutcheon.  With  his  left 
arm,  which  rests  on  his  right  thiffh 

and  the  upper  step,  he  supports  the 
escutcheon  of  the  Saxon  house.  This 
genius  is  quite  undraped ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  only  is  corered  hy 
the  mantle. 

From  the  description,  it  is  evident 
that  this  design  deviates  essentially 
from  the  usual  form  of  modem 
monuments  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  particularly  tho«e  of  the 
popes,  which  were  remarkable,  if  not 
for  beauty,  at  least  for  splendour  and 
costliness,  and  in  two  of  which  Ca- 
nova had  already  gained  much  reputa- 
tion. In  this  new  commission  for  a 
great  and  splendid  monument,  be 
dared  to  depart  ikrther  perhaps  than 
he  could  have  ventured  in  a  papal  one 
from  all  precedent,  and  criated  a 
work  quite  original.  The  idea,  too,  is 
now  and  pecmiar;  and  though  the 
application  of  a  pynunid  in  relief  to  a 
monument  is  frequently  to  be  found 
in  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  it 
has  not  been  applied*  to  ovr  know- 
ledge, in  this  manner,  as  a  background 
to  a  theatrical  procession.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  the  artist  made  the 
design  not  for  this  monument,  but  for 
an  earlier  one*  which  was  never  ese- 
cutcd. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  idea  in 
its  original  form,  to  see  how  appro- 
priate It  was,  at  the  same  time  now 
oeautifnland  simple  in  the  first  design — 
how  completely  perverted  afterwards, 
when  adapted  to  another  purpose,  and 
artificially  enlarged  and  transformed 
for  a  rich  and  smendid  work.  Several 
years  before  tlio  monument  to  the 
Archduchess  Christina  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him,  Canova  had  had  a 
commtsrion  to  erect  a  monument  to 
Titian  at  the  cost  of  the  rcfrablic  of 
Venice,  in  the  Church  dei  Frari, 
where  he  lies  interred.  The  idea 
here  executed*  in  an  altered  form* 
was  designed  for  this  monument,  and 
a  drawing  even  made  for  it.  The 
sketch  shows  a  square  base,  with  a  py- 
ramid rising  firom  it.  In  the  centre 
is  the  opening  to  the  vault,  to  wUch 
steps  lead  from  the  base.  The  genius 
of  art  bears  the  urn  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  immortal  artist  into  the 
vault*  and  is  ibllowed  bj  a  mourning 
train,  consisting  of  the  sister  art% 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture — 
each  distinguished  by  her  attributes. 
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Upon  the  architrave  over  the  entrance 
stood  the  single  word  Titiano.*  Its 
execntkm  was  delayed  by  the  storm  of 
war  which  hroke  over  the  republic, 
and  under  wluch  it  was  at  length 
overwhelmeil. 

How  simple,  clear,  precise,  and  ap- 
propriate is  this  design,  in  comparison 
with  the  confused,  inconsistent,  unin- 
telligible allegory  of  the  monument 
above  described  1    How  much  soever 
the  beauty  of  the  details  and  thead- 
miraUe  execution  may  enchant  the 
amateur,  or  bribe  even  the  connoisseur 
to  admiration^  this  effect  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  magic  power  of  arts, 
and  affords  no  proof  of  the  inner  ex- 
cellence of  the  work.    The  desig-n,  in 
fact,  the  whole  work  considered  as  a 
piece  of  sculpture,  can  never  be  justi- 
fied before  the  tribunal  of  criticism  ; 
for,  even  if  the  picturesque  composi- 
tion which  might  certainly  be  suited 
for  relievo  could  be  sanctioned  in  a 
work  of  ronnd  aealptare^  still  must 
the  design  be  condemned.    No  indul. 
gence,  no  ingenious  explanation  can 
render  it  correct,  intelligible,  or  ies- 
thetically  suitable.   WewlU  examine 
the  design  more  closely,  in  order  to 
convince  the  remler  that  our  imputa- 
tion is  well  foundeil,  and  by  no  means 
exaggerated — that  the  allegory  is  con- 
fused, and  incapable  of  any  clear  ex- 
planation.   Our  ohjcction  is  not  that 
a  female  figure,  attended  by  two  torch 
bearers,  carries  the  ashes  of  the  de- 
ceased into  the  vanlt ;  nor  that  Bene- 
volence, acconqiaoied  by  the  objects 
of  her  bounty,  an  old  blind  man  and 
a  heloless  orphan,  follows  the  proces- 
sion, in  order  to  denote  tliat  the  de- 
ceased prinoesB  exercised  charity  to- 
wards the  poor  and  needy,  for  all  this 
is  perfectly  intelligible.     But  what 
shall  we  call  the  female  figiure  who 
carries  the  cinerary  urn  ?  The  crown 
upon  the   head  denotes  a  priestess. 
We  are  told  it  represents  Virtue,  and 
are  referred  to  Athenaus  Deipnoso- 
phista,  L.  V.  o.  8.,  wlurre  it  is  writ- 
ten, "The  statue  of  Virtue,  which 
stood  beside  Ptolemy,  bore  a  golden 
crown,   in  the  form  of   an  olive 


branch."  Good.  But  the  other 
figure,  the  so-called  Benevolence ;  is 
she  notavtrtnealso?  Witliout  doubt. 
What  kind  of  Virtoe  then  is  the  first? 
Mavbe  Virtue  in  general  ?  or  perhaps 
she  stands  for  the  theory,  and  the 
other.  Benevolence,  for  the  practioe? 
— -tlie  fimner  to  represent  Virtue  in 
abstracto,  tlie  latter  Virtue  in  con* 
creto  ? 

But  art  which  is  onlv  concerned 
with  risible  forms  should  never  wan- 
der into  these  metaphysical  distinc- 
tions. Who  is  to  explain  the  relation 
between  these  two  Virtues?  and 
should  we  Imow  that  this  figure  did 
denote  Virtue,  if  the  artist  had  not 
told  us  ?  But  even  then  we  do  not 
know  what  he  means.  Tlie  character 
of  Benevolence  may  certainly  be  di- 
vined firom  her  attendant  train.  The 
Virtues  can  only  be  made  intelligible 
bv  attributes  and  accessories :  at- 
tempts  to  symbolize  by  form  alone 
could  scarcely  ML  to  ndfitate  against 
their  plastic  character.  And  again, 
liow  are  we  to  know  that  this  flying 
figure  who  bears  the  portrait  of  the 
princess  is  ^  Divme  Bliss?**  Had  we 
heard  notliiog  preriously  of  its  mean- 
ing, it  would  be  5ome  time  before  we 
should  think  of  this  explanation.  But 
these  are  trifles,  compared  with  the 
allegorical  coil  in  which  the  third 
gproup  is  involved.  In  this  the  lion, 
as  guardian  of  the  vault  and  es- 
cutcheon, is  said  by  Canova's  uutlio- 
rixed  interpreter  ^to  be  emblematic 
of  the  magnanimity  of  the  deceased, 
whilst  the  youth  personifies  the  genius 
of  the  tender  and  sorrowing  prince 
who  leans  upon  the  strength  of  his 
lost  wife  in  the  mournful  hour  which 
consigns  her  ashes  to  the  vault,  in 
order  to  find  comfort  and  support  in 
his grief." 

We  forl>ear  to  follow  the  author 
through  the  remainder  of  this  weari- 
some trifling,  which  extends  to  several 
pages.  We  at  least  have  gathered 
nrom  its  perusal  that  die  artist  spared 
ndtiier  sentimental  embellishment  nor 
antiquarian  learning,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal under  an  eniblematic  meaning 


*  This  verv  design,  without  alteration,  save  the  name,  has  since  1)eett  executed 
and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Canova  himself,  by  the  Venetian  government,  on 
the  spot  destined  for  his  monument  to  Titian.  It  was  in  contemplation  in  the  vear 
1699  to  ereet  another  and  exactly  shnilar  monument  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie 
ehureby  In  memory  of  the  fanmortal  pointer...-.TBA]isi.ATOB. 
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gproupf  which  evidently  owei  its  crea- 
tion solely  to  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing some  counterpoise  to  this  other- 
wise one-sided  composition*  Would 
that  tUa  allegory  had  embodied  a 
more  correct  conception  to  render  it 
deserving  of  such  a  va.st  expenditure 
of  art  and  beauty.  But  even  the 
beauty  of  this  sentimental  group,  in 
which  the  artist  has  displayed  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner  his  great  power 
of  execution*  can  never  shelter  its 
soulless  inanity  from  the  sentenee  of 
tiell-growided  criticism. 

If  we  examino  the  choice  of  the 
subject  as  strictly  as  the  correctness 
of  the  copception,  we  are  constrained 
to  ask*  if  ar^resentation  of  a  funeral 
procession,  with  its  train,  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  suitable  subject  for  sculp- 
ture in  the  round  ?  if  it  do  not  more 
properly  belong  to  basso  relievo  or 
painting  ?  And  further,  we  may  ask, 
if  it  is  befitting  to  choo«e  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  anv  deceased  person  as 
ihe  subject  of  bis  or  her  monument? 

Among  modern  nations  monuments 
rarely  stand  in  the  same  favourable 
relation  to  the  merit  they  are  designed 
to  coounemmorate  as  among  the  an- 
4»ents.  With  them  actions  and  ser- 
Tices  to  the  state,  not  rank  and  riches, 
gave  a  claim  to  immortality — with 
them  monuments,  like  the  virtues  to 
irhidi  they  were  dedicated*  were 
public;  ana  therefore  the  artist  was 
never  in  want  of  great  actions  to  fur- 
nish fit  material  for  his  art.  The 
modem  artwt*  on  the  contrary*  when 
charged  with  the  execution  of  a  monu- 
ment* must  often  feci  embarrassed 
whence  to  draw  the  materials  for  his 
work,  as  the  subject  supplies  none 
itsel£  He  is  driven,  in  the  absence 
of  the  practical  viitucs,  to  adopt  in 
their  place  the  allegorical,  wblcli, 
having  been  invisible  in  life*  may  be 
very  conveniently  ascribed  to  the  de- 
erased  on  his  tomb.  Thus  what  our 
monuments  want  in  real  meaning* 
richness  an4  splendour  must  supply  ; 
and  as  we  have  lost  the  art  of  acting 
as  of  building  for  immortality,  we 
want  freedom  no  less  than  slave*, 
since  both  have  been  blended  in  that 
easy,  middle  class,  which  seldom  puts 
forth  auflbt  that  is  really  great  or 
memorable ;  so  in  our  monuments  the 
semblance  may  \\  (11  take  th<'  place  of 
the  truth  ;  and  a  pyramid iu  rcliuf,  of 


marble  or  plaster*  stnok  againit  a^rallt 

may  serve  at  least  to  tndicate  the 

Pyramids  of  Htrypt. 

Among  the  ancients  the  real  was  so 
genuine,  so  fUlI  of  lifo  and  energy, 
they  could  well  be  satisfied  with  a 
beautiful  semblance  in  art,  and  wisely 
kept  the  two  worlds  strictly  distinct 
from  each  other  ;  we,  on  the  contrary* 
make  it  our  great  mm  in  art  to  carry 
the  semblance  in  every  ease  up  to 
the  very  verge  of  reality.  Hence, 
our  pleasure  in  witnessing  scenes  of 
our  every-day  lift  upon  ttie  stage—, 
benoe  our  practice  of  carrying  the 
scenery  of  the  stage  into  the  domain 
of  the  tine  arts.  If  the  happv  re- 
mark of  a  great  artist, "  that  all  the 
other  arts  have  a  natural  tendency  to- 
wards painting,"  be  found  to  be  cor- 
rect even  among  the  ancients  when 
the  feeling  fur  sculpture  was  so  pre- 
dominant* we  must  eensnre  this  ten- 
dency in  modern  sculpture,  as  it  waa 
nurtured  and  developed  i)y  painting, 
the  less  harshly  j  but  when  a  particu- 
lar bias  in  the  mind  of  the  artist*  as 
in  the  case  of  Canova*  strengtheoa 
this  universal  tendency,  can  we  hope 
for  any  other  result  than  a  hybrid 
production — half  painting,  half  sculp- 
ture? But  even  in  this  case  much 
might  be  conceded  to  the  artist,  were 
his  conception  but  correct,  his  alle- 
gory appropriate  in  itself,  aud  ex- 
pressed with  perfect  dUstinc^ess.  An 
equally  successful  eacecution  of  his 
design  for  the  monument  to  Titian 
yrould  have  scarcely  drawn  from  us  so 
strict  an  inquiry  into  the  suitability  of 
its  subject  for  sculpture.  The  sim- 
plicity and  evident  propriety  of  the 
allegory  would  in  this  case  have  satis- 
6ed  us.  We  should  havu  been  grate- 
ful to  the  artist  for  a  work  vielding 
pleasure  so  pure  and  delightful.  But 
(lef:j>ite  the  reasonable  lenity  with 
which,  under  these  circumstances, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  judge  tl^is 
pictorid»or  rather  theatrioal  compo- 
sition, we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence 
some  serious  faults,  and  far  from 
happy  expedients,  which,  though  cer- 
tainly forced  upon  the  artist  by  the 
design  he  had  adopted,  only  serve  to 
])rove  more  strongly  how  injudicious 
was  his  choice. 

It  is  a^  ereat  fiinlt  in  the  chief 
group,  which  contains  the  three  most 
interesting  figures,  that  thoy  should 
be  all  turned  wi^lt  t^eir  ^es  to  th^ 
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pyramids  and  conseqoentlj  with  their 
Mcks  to  the  spectator.   Canova  nn- 

qnestionablj  has  done  all  in  his  power 
to  supply  this  defect  by  beautiful  dra- 
peries, fine  forms  shown  through 
them,  &c.  &c. ;  but,  fur  from  attain- 
ing his  olgecty  he  onlj  increases  our 
desire  to  see  these  beautiful  figures  in 
front.  This,  however,  is  a  privilege 
not  very  easily  gained,  as  they  stand 
almost  dose  to  the  pyramid,  and 
thdr  beads  are  moreover  bent  down. 
The  outspread  carpet,  too,  is  a  mere 
expedient  to  produce  a  more  pictorial 
composition  ;  but  it,  too,  could  not  be 
avoided,  unless  the  artist  had  placed 
bib  white  marble  figures  singly,  like 
so  many  puppets,  on  the  coloured 
marble  steps  ;  neither  does  this  carpet 
of  wbile  marble  elevate  the  solemnity 
of  the  action,  like  the  gorgeous  hues 
of  party-coloured  carpets  in  real  life 
and  painting.  It  rather  suggests  to 
the  eye  ibe  want  of  a  common  base  to 
unite  the  separate  figures.  But  the 
artist  himself  soon  perceived  that 
even  this  was  not  quite  siifiicient  for 
bis  purpose,  and  soiwht  to  supply  the 
want  by  a  ni^buid  of  flowers  \  which, 
however,  is  not  Tttry  suitable  in  round 
sculpture. 

The  author  of  the  "  Roman  Jour- 
nal** bas  justly  said*  in  his  notice  of 
this  monument,  "Tazione  di  queste 
figure  rappresenta  una  scena  di 
Sofocle/'  for  it  is  in  truth  a  procession 
only  ibr  a  tbeatre ;  but  wben  be 
addsi'^'scolpita  a  quel  tempi,"  we  must 
demur  to  his  knowledge  of  art :  for, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  diti'er- 
tocd  of  style,  none  of  the  ancient 
sculptors,  who  better  knew  the  true  aim 
and  limits  of  their  art,  would  have  ever 
made  choice  of  such  a  su!)ject  as  this 
for  a  work  of  sculpture  in  the  round. 
Ritberto  we  bave  dwelt  only  on  the 
conception  an^  invention  of  this 
work.  When  we  pass  from  a  critical 
considera^on  of  the  whole  to  an  ex- 
amination of  tile  separate  parts,  we 
(k|id  so  much  that  is  good,  praise- 
worthy, and  excellent,  our  wish  to  do 
justice  to  the  undoubted  merit  of  the 
-^Ut  >^  foljl  gratified.  The  great 
d  bi^veiw  approbation  which  this 
)nument  has  met  with  011  all  sides 
Thay  bo  ascribed  to  its  admirable 
execution  ;  and  on  this  ground  it  is 
^^y  deserved.  '  The  very  first  s^bt 
lti^So  grand,  so  rich,  and  splendid  a 
WorV  seizes  upon  the  mind  of  the 
ycj^^  aglJ  fijij  him  with  admira- 


tion ;  and  even  wo  ourselvo5,  when 
we  overlook  its  inherent  faults  in 
principle,  and  look  at  the  work  with 
the  eyes — not  of  strict  critics,  but 
of  lenient  connoisseurs,  are  ready  to 
confess  that  modern  sculpture  has  pro- 
duced no  work  of  equal  grandeur 
and  excellence,  and  that  in  the  details 
there  is  little  we  could  wish  to  be 
omitted  or  even  to  be  changed. 

The  principal  group  predominates 
over  the  oth«rs»  not  only  in  position* 
but  in  beauty.  The  artist  has  been 
particularly  successful  in  the  female 
figures  throughout,  and,  for  the  first 
rame,  has  prodttced  dra[)eries  in  really 
good  taste,  although  they  do  not  still 
reach  the  purity  and  grace  of  the 
antiaue.  There  is  a  happy  union  of 
freed  om  and  symmetry  in  the  varied 
attitudes  of  the  torch-bearers,  on  each 
si<le  of  the  figure  of  Virtue,  and  the 
dignified  deportment  of  the  latter 
forms  a  pleattng  contrast  to  the  nuioe 
grace  of  their  yontblbr  forms.  The 
clothing  is  appropriate  ;  the  drapery 
of  the  principal  figure  arranged  with 
great  feehng  and  judgment;  the  man- 
tles on  the  smaller  figure  hang  beau- 
tifully from  the  shoulder,  and  the 
under-garment,  which  falls  to  the  feet, 
follows  in  soft  folds  the  graceful  move- 
ment of  the  fbrm.  The  extremities 
in  these,  as  in  all  Canova's  youthful 
figures,  more  particularly  the  feet, 
are  of  uncommon  elegance  and  beauty. 

The  two  female  figures  of  the 
second  group  deserve  the  same  meed 
of  praise.  Benevolence  moves  with  a 
noble  air  and  easy  grace  before  her 
train ;  the  little  orphan,  with  her  in- 
nocent expression  of  sorrow,  her 
folded  hands  and  simple  clothing,  has 
a  touching  and  naive  effect.  Not  so 
the  old  beggar  ;  although  the  artist 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  make  him 
the  ideal  of  bis  tribe.  But  his  very 
common  character,  the  tottering  weak- 
ness of  his  form,  bent  down  by  age 
and  sorrow,  produce  a  harsh  and  un- 
nleasing  contrast  with  the  g^ace  and 
lieauty  of  all  tlie  other  figures,  and 
the  staff  in  his  hand  has  an  effect  as 
little  pleasing  as  that  of  the  detached 
garland  of  flowers.  Embellishments 
like  these  are  opposed  to  the  simplicity 
and  dignity  of  round  sculpture,  which 
shuns  too  near  an  approach  to  the 
accidents  of  ' real  life ;  but  tbe  ardst 
required  their  aid  when  he  once  'nad 
outstepped  the  limits  of  his  art.  There 
is  more  beauty  in  the  contrast  between 
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the  lion  and  pcnins  in  the  third  croup. 
Like  that  on  Prince  Uezzunico's  ino- 
nuinentj  this  lion  is  admirably  ezecoted. 
In  the  genius,  the  artist  has»  as  it 
were*  emhoditMl  till'  whole  canon  of 
his  art.  His  highest  ideal  of  beauty, 
and  indeed  all  that  loveliness  and 
grace,  without  power,  all  that  soft 
and  most  finished  treatment,  puided 
hy  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  without 
that  precision  of  ideal  form,  which. 
Strictly  s^^caking,  forms  the  ^tyle  of 
thcanti(|ue;  all  that  beauty  and  grace* 
without  decided  elinracti  r,  can  attain 
and  produce,  Canova  has  attained  and 
produced  in  this  figure— which  is  far 
superior  to  the  genius  on  the  monu- 
ment of  Re/.zonico.  The  expression 
of  trrief  is  marked  hy  much  feeling 
and  truth,  the  attitude  or  pose  of  the 
figore  natural,  though  perhaps  too 
languishingly  stretched  out,  but  the 
perfection  of  the  whole  is  its  masterly 
handling  and  finishing.  The  figures 
in  reli^  on  the  pyramidf  are  in  the 
artist's  ordinary  taste ;  the  floating 
drapery  of  divine  bliss  might  have 
iluttered  in  more  beautiful  folds,  and 
the  little  genius  too  might  be  im- 
proved. 

\r»t  long  after  this  great  work,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1707,  a 
colossal  model  for  a  statue  of  the 
reigning  king  of  Naples  proceeded 
irom  the  hands  of  the  artist.  But 
the  model  was  scarcely  finished  when 
Rome  and  Naples  were  revolutionized. 
The  royal  colosstis  withdrew  to  a  room 
at  the  back  of  the  studio,  where  it 
remained  till  the  storm  had  passed 
over.  It  was  executed  in  marble  in 
1803,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  Cano- 
va*s  works. 

During  the  revolutions  of  171)^^-09, 
his  progress  in  works  undert.i'.t  n  for 
foreign  commissions  being  interrupted, 
and  Rome  itself  haTing  become  a  too 
imsettled  abode,  Canova  accompanied 
Prince  Rezzonioo  in  a  tour  through 
Germany,  which  extended  to  \'ienaa, 
Dresden,  and  Berlin.  After  their 
return,  which  took  place  soon  after 
the  French  had  been  driven  out  of 
Lombardv,  Canova  remained  fur  some 
time  in  Venice,  and  painted  there  an 
altar-piece  for  the  chnrch  of  his  birth- 
place, Passagno. 

The  first  work  ho  exhibited  on  his 
returu  to  Home  was  the  model  for  his 
Persens,  and  a  year  later  the  finished 
marble  statue,  which  is  now  honoured 
with  a  place  an  the  Court  of  the  Bel* 


viderc,  in  the  Vatican.  This  statue, 
more  tlian  all  the  preceding  works  of 
CanoYti,  raised  and  spread  his  reputa^ 
tion  in  and  beyond  Rome  and  Italy, 
and,  as  it  were,  stamped  it  with  the 
seal  of  perfection.  The  distinguished 
honours  conferred  upon  him  date  from 
the  execution  of  this  statue.  It  there- 
fore well  deserves  to  be  subjected  to 
a  closer  examination,  to  see  if  it  will 
also  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The 

Sneral  admiration  whidi  this  Perseus 
a  received,  the  enthumasm  which  it 
has  oxeiti'd  amonireven  connoisseurs,  is 
a  striking  proof  how  little  necessary  it 
is  at  the  present  day,  even  in  Rome» 
that  a  work  of  sculpture  should  pos- 
sess a  precise  indivitluality,  a  pervad- 
ing and  harnionious  unity  of  form, 
present,  in  short,  a  beautiful  and  cha- 
racteristic whole ;  and  how  universally 
and  powerfully,  on  the  contrary,  single 
beantii's,  without  an  inner  bond  of 
union — loveliness,  without  meaning, 
and  the  magio  charm  wtuch  a  finishra 
manipulation  can  impart  to  the  bril* 
liant  surface  and  soft  grain  of  the 
marble,  works  upon  the  multitude, 
and  satisfies  the  demands  even  of  con- 
noisseurs :  and  how,  alas !  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Where  now  has  the  pub- 
lic, or  even  intlividuals,  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  fretiuent  observation  of 
nattue  in  her  most  beautiftd  forms* 
to  cultivate  the  power  of  appreciat- 
ing the  individual  and  characteristic, 
so  that  they  might  be  capable  of  re> 
cognizing  its  presence  with  ease  and 
cerUunty  wherever  it  exists,  in  art  as 
well  as  nature,  and  as  keenly  feel  its 
absence,  when  it  is  missing.  At  best 
we  comprehend  only  the  physiognomy 
of  countenance*  as  we  see  it  m  the 
thousands  who  surround  us,  but  we 
know  nothing  of  the  physiognomy  of 
form,  which  expresses  its  character 
with  quite  as  much  predsion  and  dis- 
tinctness. And  yet  all  study  of  art 
must  be  necessarily  imperfect  and  un- 
certain so  long  as  nature  remains  a 
stranger  to  us — not  that  jgron  Md 
common  nature  which  the  Dutch  imi- 
tate, without  feeling  for  the  beautiful, 
but  merely  what  is  characteristic  in 
the  individual.  It  is  this  the  artist 
must  separate  from  all  that  is  unim- 
portant and  accidental,  and  ennoble* 
by  raising  to  the  ideal.  The  same 
difficulties  which  oppose  the  modern 
artist  in  the  creation  of  new  ideals  in 
art,  make  it  also  difficult,  nay,  impos- 
sible^ to  the  public^  for  whom  he 
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creates  tbero,  to  open  their  minds  to 
the  characteristic  in  natdre*  and  thoa 

to  seek  and  to  recognize  it  in  works  of 
art.  A  feeling  for  that  higher  human 
nature,  revealed  to  us  in  art,  is 
awakened  by  the  ideal*  bnt  that  fbr 
the  characteristic  and  significant  can 
only  be  exercised  and  developed  by 
the  stud/  of  nature  herself.  The 
theory  of  art  may  indeed  lay  down 
roles  how  to  ohserve  and  study  nature 
for  the  purposes  of  art,  but  no  theory 
can  supply  the  place  of  a  practical 
knowwd^  of  her  works.  When  this 
ia  wantiog  the  unpractised  eye  fastens 
on  the  mere  material  charms  of  the 
surface*  whilst  more  cultivated  minds* 
bat  witiiont  a  knowledge  of  art,  invo- 
luntarily endue  with  feelings  and  fan* 
cies  of  their  own  the  works  they  seo 
before  them.  Hence  the  great  pubUc 
commonly  conrists  of  two  distinct  classes 
— the  rude,  who  gaze  at  a  work  of  art 
without  understanding  it,  and  care  for 
nothing  but  beauty  of  exterior ;  and 
the  sentimental,  who  transfer  to  the 
work  their  own  shapeless  unplastic 
ideas,  their  foreboding^,  feelings,  and 
fancies,  and  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of 
these,  whilst  they  fancy  they  are  ap- 
preciating tho  work  itself.  Hence  both 
clasaes  are  as  incapable  of  deriving 
true  enjoyment  from  art,  .-us  they  are 
incapable  of  judging  of  its  works.  A 
taste  so  wdl  culmatod  aa  to  withstand 
all  the  allurements  of  false  display* 
sees  in  the  famed  I'erseus  of  Canova, 
despite  its  acknowledged  masterly  exe- 
cation*  a  work  whose  eharactor  is 
altogether  misconceived  and  ill  de- 
fined ;  without  unity  in  itself,  made 
np  of  heterogenous  parts*  and  in  all 
that  is  eseentul*  a  complete  fiulare. 

This  Perseus  is  not,  strictly,  an 
imitation  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
but  despite  the  asseverations  of  his 
defenders*  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  travesty — an  Apollo  transformed 
into  a  hero,  with  a  partial  change  5n 
his  attitude.  The  first  mistake  of  our 
artist  was  in  the  choice  of  bis  model, 
when*  in  default  of  a  character  of  hia 
own  invention  for  his  Perscuf,  ho  was 
driven  to  borrow  one,  that  ho  unfortu- 
nately fixed  upon  a  god  instead  of  on 
a  heru.  The  greatest  fiiult  of  the 
*'  divine  Perseus,'*  as  we  have  often 
beard  him  called,  is  precisely  this,  that 
be  is  "  divine,"  when  he  should  be  only 
»  hero.  The  position  of  the  head*  of 
the  outstretched  left  arm,  which  sup- 
ports the  head  of  the  Medossy  and  the 


right  arm,  which  holds  the  sword, 
¥nth  a  rfckle*8haped  hook  at  tiie  point* 

as  well  as  the  turn  of  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  body,  are  the  same  as  in 
the  Apollo :  the  whole  deviation,  there< 
fore^  18  limited  to  the  porition  of  the 
1^^.  The  Apollo  stands  upon  the 
right  leg,  which  is  advanced  before 
the  left ;  Perseus,  on  the  contrary* 
steps  forward  with  the  left*  and  draws 
the  right  after.  Thus  the  beautiful 
opposition  of  the  limbs,  which  gives 
such  a  happy  variety  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Apollo*  is  entirely  destroyed* 
and  the  figure  inclines  so  mudi  to  tho 
left,  that,  in  profile,  it  offers  no  one 

Sood  point  of  view*  and*  in  front*  has 
le  atntnde  of  a  dancer.  The  artist 
may  have  possibly  thought  it  would 
be  sufficient  merely  to  change  some  few 
of  the  proportions  of  the  Apollo,  in 
order  to  create  out  of  it  a  type  of 
character  for  his  Perseus;  be  has 
accordingly  made  the  breast  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  somewhat 
broader,  and  the  body  itself  longer  ; 
the  thighs  are  like  those  of  the  Apollo* 
and  indeed  a  most  womliTfullv  beauti- 
ful cij|iy  ;  the  legs  rather  tliiclier.  By 
thcbe  changes  the  form  has  lost,  in  the 
translation*  not  only  its  dedded  ch»> 
meter,  but  its  unity  and  harmony  with 
itself.  The  head,  too,  displays  as  little 
of  the  true  heroic  character  as  the 
figure.  It  has  a  feminine*  vacant* 
self  satisfied  expression*  directly  op- 
posed to  the  boldness  and  strength  of 
an  heroic  nature.  It  is  still  more 
turned  to  the  side  than  the  head  of 
the  Apollo ;  and  any  one  who  tries 
to  place  his  own  head  in  this  position 
will  tiud  it  scarcely  possible,  even  with 
the  greatest  effbrt  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  to  twist  the  face  so  much 
round  towards  the  shoulder;  and  after 
all  we  see  no  reason  for  his  looking 
thus  aside.  In  the  Apollo  this  turn 
of  the  head  has  its  motive  in  the 
arrow  jnst  shot  from  the  bow,  which 
the  god  seems  to  follow  with  bis  eye. 
But  in  his  attitude*  Perseus  can  see 
nothing  of  the  head  of  the  Medusa, 
which  he  grasps.  The  neck  is  similar 
to  the  Apollo,  though  properly  speak- 
ing, it  should  show  more  cfforL  The 
Perseus,  therefore*  is  a  multiplicity  of 
beautiful  parts,  without  unity  or  defi- 
nite character,  so  that,  as  a  witty  con- 
noijiseur  has  very  justly  remarked,  one 
iiught  believe  he  had  seen,  not  one* 
but  several  different  statues,  on  leaving 
it.    But  perhaps  his  unwearied  ad* 
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mirers  will  consider  even  this  a  por- 
fection,  just  as  St.  Peter's  lias  been 
Miaed  n>r  looking  much  imaller  than 
n  ia»  as  a  proof  of  its  perfect  propor- 
tions. If,  however,  we  can  dispense 
with  character  and  unity  of  part«> 
throngfa  whieh  alone  a  figure  can  form 
a  beautiful  and  significant  whole,  the 
statne  has,  in  sing^le  points,  much  that 
is  excellent.  The  shoulders  and  back, 
thighs  and  feet,  dbolay  uncommon 
beietuty,  both  in  their  fbrms  and  in  the 
sofV,  elastic  treatment  of  the  flesh. 
In  general  the  manipulation  of  the 
surface  is  so  masterly,  the  transition 
of  the  mdades  so  ilowing»  the  hand- 
ling of  the  marble  throughout  so 
careful  and  so  delicate,  it  would  he 
impossible  to  find  any  thing  so  highly 
flushed  of  Its  kind*  or  to  wish  for  any 
tUlW  more  perfect.  This  high  finish 
of  Me  dazzungly  pure  marble  is  the 
magic  charm  which,  more  than  aught 
else,  has  bewitched  both  connoisseurs 
and  dilettanti;  and  every  eye  must 
rest  with  pleasore  on  the  beautiful 
surface,  even  when  the  mind  finds  its 
hope  of  high  and  pure  enjoyment  dis- 
appointed. In  the  strange  Ibrm  of 
tae  helmet,  the  antiquarian  leandl^ 
of  the  artist,  or  the  advice  of  some 
dabbler  in  the  classics,  has  played  a 
sad  trick  with  his  taste.  The  helmet 
of  his  Perseus,  who,  according  to  the 
fable,  received  it  from  Orcus,  exactly 
resembles  the  Phrygian  cap,  as  we  see 
it  on  the  figures  of  Paris  and  My  thras, 
escet>t  that  this  helmet  is  winged,  and 
tikat  dose  to  the  w  Ings  there  project 
a  pair  of  ears;  not  unUke  a  swine's, 
which  altogether  form  a  strange  and 
aingolar  head^^ress  fat  thfc  womanish 
ihoe  of  the  hero.  The  expedient  also 
to  which  Canova  has  resorted  in  order 
to  avoid  the  ordinary  support  for  the 
figure  deserves  but  little  praise.  From 
the  left  shoulder  he  has  thrown  a  long 
and  narrow  mass  of  draperj,  without 
folds,  lookinc:  very  like  a  table  cloth, 
which  fails  obli<|uely  to  the  left  heel, 
and  spreids  ont  npon  the  ground. 
This  train,  by  which  the  figure  is  sup- 
ported, is  particularly  tasteless,  and 
the  artist  would  have  been  wiser  to 
fellow  the  example  of  the  andents, 
and  have  placed  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
beside  the  figure.  A  later  work,  of 
a  kindred  class,  representing  Mars 
Pacifer,  has  the  same  faults  as  the 
Perseus,  and  aflfords  a  fyirther  proof 
that  such  high  sul)iL'ots  —  gods  and 
heroes— are  not  within  our  artist's 


sphere.  The  Perseus  was  no  hero, 
this  Mars  is  neither  a  hero  nor  a  god. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  standing 
groupof  Cupidand  Psyche,  which  is  the 
triumph  of  Canova,  and  which  alone, 
of  all  his  works,  might  claim  a  place 
hedde  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity, 
were  it  heooming  tor  works  of  modem 
art  to  press  within  the  sanred  circle 
of  the  antique.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the 
group  already  mentioned.  Gnpid,  in  the 
form  of  a  boy  of  twdve,  bends  towards 
Psyche,  with  an  expression  of  heart- 
felt tenderness,  and  with  his  head  on 
her  left  shoulder,  entwines  his  right 
arm  round  her  neck;  whilst  Psyche 
his  left  hand  in  hers,  places  on  it  a 
butterrty,  which  she  holds  in  her  right. 
Psyche  resigning  herself  to  love  would 
he  the  allegorksal  meaning  of  this 
group.  In  passing  our  judgment  on 
this  work,  we  feel  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  censure  a  faulty  work  of  art  than 
to  praise  a  good  one  as  it  deserves. 
We  should  Tainly  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe the  gentle  grace  of  this  Psyche, 
the  beautiful  form  of  Cupid,  the  youth- 
ful  charm  of  the  delicately-formed 
lhnh»,  the  grace  of  die  attitude,  the 
expression  of  inmost  tenderness,  and 
the  pure  rapture  that  irradiates  the 
countinances  of  the  lovers.  Modern 
art  ha.s  produced  nothing  more  grace- 
fbl  or  more  lovely.  A  deligfatfnl  unity 
prevails  in  the  whole  composition  of 
the  proup,  no  less  than  in  the  whole 
of  each  figure.  Invention,  represen- 
tation, and  execution  are  alike  exeel- 
lent.  Faultless  as  is  the  Ps^ohei  Cupid 
has  yet  the  advantage.  In  every 
view  the  eye  falls  first  upon  him,  and 
returns  tgaiii  and  again  with  ever 
new  delight.  More  delicate  and  beau- 
tifully formed  extremities  than  the 
feet  of  these  two  figures  are  rarelr 
seen.  To  make  this  excellent  work 
quite  blamelessy  we  could  wish  a  freer 
and  more  natural  cast  in  the  hair,  par- 
ticularly of  Cupid,  a  purer  style  in  the 
drapery  of  Psyche,  and  the  original  pu- 
rity of  Its  surface  hi  the  marble.  It  hi 
quUe  inexplicable  bow  Canova  can  tma* 
ginethat  the  wash  he  applies  be  autifies 
work ;  here  happily  it  is  moderately 
used. 

This  groupf  as  a  representative  of 

motlern  art,  pives  us  an  opportunity  of 
c<)niparing  it  with  the  well-known 
antique  of  the  same  uauic  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  CSamtoly  and  to  see  how 
the  ancient  ana  modem  artist  have 

treated  the  mbm  inlject  la  « tpaboU* 
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cal  dress.    The  design  of  the  modern 
work  is  ddiflite  and  ingenious,  in 
grouping  at  well  as  in  character ; 
m  expression,  and  in  the  forms  of  the 
figures  it  is  faultless,  and  the  mecha- 
nical treatment  so  excellent,  that  in 
all  tii«M  points  it  nay  worthily  tako 
its  place  beside  the  antique  group. 
Nevertheles?,  it  is  not  entirely  free 
from  that  sentimental  character  which 
distingnithei  modern  art  lo  esMiitiaUy 
from  ancient.    When  the  ancients  ad- 
mitted the  spiritual  within  the  circle 
of  their  sculpture*  they  well  knew  bow 
to  embody  it  in  a  vfrnboBo  Ibnn*  in 
the  simpmty  most  intelligible,  and 
pleasing  manner.    Modem  art,  on  the 
contrary,  with  its  opposite  tendency 
to  spiritualize  the  material,  is  often 
proud  to  ohooM  tha  drcoitous  path  of 
allegpory,  of  curious  and  far-ietchcd 
allusions,  which  exercise  the  under- 
standing and  ingenuity,  rather  than 
tha  Imagination,  and  the  heart.  In 
tiieee  groups,  wo  distinctly  trace  the 
results  of  this  difference  in  the  artistic 
spirit.    In  the  antique  group,  when 
Cupid  kisses  Psyche,  the  action  Is 
entirely  symbolic ;  it  moat  clearly  and 
hap^y^nbodiesthc  latent  poetic  idea. 
It  IS  the  natural  expression  of  tlie 
inward  union  of  the  lovers,  the  seal 
which  ratifies  the  oompact  of  their 
hairts.    The  antique  ^oup  reqidrea 
no  explanation.    But,  m  the  modern, 
the  butterfly  which  Psyche  places  in 
Cnpid's  hand,  is  a  mere  allegorie  em- 
blem, which  only  expresses  the  mean- 
ing indirectly,  instead  of  making  it 
visible  by  means  of  its  natural  sign. 
Allegory,  however,  is  an  expedient 
only  admissible  in  art,  when  its  natural 
language  is  inadequate,  and  allegorical 
symbols  bear  the  same   relation  to 
natural  ones,  as  a  foreign  language, 
learned  late  la  Uft^  to  onr  mother 
tongae.   In  the  latter*  ideas  and  their 
signs  have  become  completely  one  ;  in 
the  former,  we  must,  in  the  tirst  place, 
translate  the  meaning  into  onr  own 
tongne ;   but  much  of  the  original 
power  of  the  impression  is  lost  in  the 
process,   and    with  it    our  interest 
vanishes.    In  Canova's  group,  strictly 
sneaking,  there  are  two  Psyches — 
Psyche  as  the  maiden,  and  Psyche  as 
the  butterfly ;  a  German  philosopher 
would  say,  the  subject  makes  itself  the 
object — pity  I  that  sneh  a  snbstitntion 
is  not  quite  so  admissible  in  art,  as  it 
is  in  philosophy.     Despite  of  this, 
however^  sentimental  s^otatorsy  who 


delight  in  the  indefinite  and  ambigtt- 
ous,  beomse  it  leares  so  mnoh  to  be 
imagined,  will,  perhaps,  on  this  Tery 

account,  give  the  preference  to  the 
modern  group.  But  those  who  believe 
that  the  sign,  which  nature  herself 
baa  chosen  as  a  symbol  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  her  impulses,  is  more  in- 
telligible, appropriate,  and  interesting 
than  any  artificial  one — who  prefer  the 
mUtural  expression  of  pesrion  to  the 
allegorical,  and  to  whom  a  beautiful 
idea  is  of  higher  price  than  beautiful 
execution,  will,  despite  all  the  beauties 
of  tiM  modern  group,  declare  in  favour 
of  the  ancient. 

In  the  year  1802,  Canova  was  invited 
to  Paris,  to  execute  a  bust  of  Napoleon 
for  a  colosjial  statue.  In  the  begmning 
of  the  soooeeding  year,  the  model  of 
the  host— and  somewhat  later,  that  of 
the  figore,  were  exhibited  in  his  studio. 
As  we  have  never  seen  the  original, 
we  can  saj  nothing  of  the  likeness  % 
diflhrent  opiniona  prevul  concerning 
it :  some  find  no  resemblance  at  all, 
others,  a  striking  one — ^probably,  be- 
cause man^  persons  look  upon  a  por- 
trait as  a  bteral  copy  of  the  original* 
an^l  others,  as  a  free  translation  from 
the  language  of  natiu:e  into  the  lan- 
guage of  art ;  from  these  different 
viewst  Tsry  diffnrent  judgmetats  must 
arise.  We  shall,  therefore,  consider 
it  merely  as  a  work  of  art ;  as  such, 
it  presents  a  more  speaking  counte- 
nanoe>  more  marked  with  aiaracter, 
and  Ml  of  meaning,  thali  is  often  to 
be  seen  ;  and  which  announces,  at  the 
very  first  glance,  that  it  belongs  to  no 
common  man  ;  it  is  treated  in  a  truly 
grand  and  noble  strle.  The  cast  of 
the  hair,  too,  is  excellent.  The  artist 
himself,  asserts  that  he  could  scarce 
have  met  with  a  more  favourable  model 
ftr  a  portrait  statue^  hi  the  anoient 
hero  character  \  and  his  bust  shews 
this  is  not  flattery.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  pbvsiognomy  of  such 
great  power  and  onaracter,  united  in 
one  subject,  with  more  noble  forms. 
The  artist  has  certainly  idealized  his 
original,  but  not  more  than  portraits 
must  be  idealized,  if  they  are  to  de* 
ssrre  the  name  of  works  of  art ;  and» 
herein  he  has  proved  himself  a  great 
artist.  We  confess  that  we  have  never 
seen  a  work  of  this  kind  more  success- 
Ibl.  All  the  other  likenesses  of  Na- 
poleon, we  have  seen,  ftdl  ftr  short  of 
this,  both  as  characteristic  portraits, 
and  as  works  of  art.   If  it  be  true> 
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that  it  was  officially  declared  to  be  the 
model  for  all  stataea  that  may  he  pid^ 

Hcly  erected  to  the  Emperor,  the  nero 
of  the  century  will  be  transmitted  to 
posterity  in  a  form  worthy  of  his 
greatness.  Had  the  flgnre  been  equal 
to  the  bust,  Napoleon  s  statue  would 
have  been  the  noblest,  and  most  per- 
fect of  Canova's  works.  But*  even 
this  atatue,  only  senree  to  oonflrm  what 
has  already  been  asserted,  that  heroic 
subjects  are  beyond  the  sphere  of 
our  artist.  The  same  faults  which  we 
have  noticed  in  his  earlier  works  of 
this  description— want  of  distinct 
meaning,  of  character,  and  power — 
exist  also  in  this.  The  fig'ure,  by  no 
means,  fulfils  the  expectation  raised 
by  the  beantifiil  ana  oharaeteristio 
head,  treated  as  it  is,  in  the  spirit  and 
style  of  ancient  art.  In  it,  the  i)rob- 
lem,  how  to  present  the  individual 
eharacter  of  his  model  with  ideal  truths 
has  been  moat  anocenlblly  solved  bv 
our  artist.  We  cannot  say  so  much 
for  the  figure,  which  has  neither  the 
ideal  character  of  a  hero,  nor  any  in- 
dividnal  character  at  alL  The  fignrcy 
which,  including  the  base,  is  Afteen 
palms,  or  eleven  feet  high,  is  in  an 
attitude  apparently  advancing.  The 
right  leg,  with  bent  Imee,  steps  for- 
ward ;  the  right  arm,  from  the  elbow, 
is  stretched  out  before  him — and  holds 
a  globe  in  the  hand,  on  which  stands 
a  winged  victory.  The  head  is  also 
turned  to  the  right,  so  that  the  whole 
right  side  of  the  figure,  from  the  head 
downwards,  inclines  in  one  direction  ; 
whilst  the  whole  of  the  left  side  retreats 
in  the  opposite^  The  left  leg  is  thrown 
a  long  step  backwards  ;  the  raised  left 
arm  makes  an  acute  angle,  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow — and  holds  a  spear,  which 
serves,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  support. 
Over  the  upper  arm,  and  from  the 
shoulder,  an  ample  cloak  falls  in  nu- 
merous folds,  almost  to  the  feet,  and 
fills  up  the  space  formed  by  the  up- 
raised arm,  between  the  body  and  the 
apear.  This  is  the  only  drapery  of  the 
figure.  From  this  description,  it  will 
be  apparent,  that  the  attitude  chosen 
by  the  artist  presents  no  pleasing  con- 
trast. The  statue  of  Napoleon  has 
this  fault,  in  common  with  the  Perseus, 
which  also  tends  entirely  to  one  side. 
This  ne^^eot  of  tiie  necessary  contrasts, 
makes  it  impossible  to  catch  a  fine 
attitude,  or  graceful  outline,  from  any 
point.  To  this  fault  must  be  added 
Dne  scarcely  less  important,  that  the 


figure  has  neither  a  secure  position, 
nor  a  welUmarked  movement,  and 

leaves  us  uncertain,  whether  it  is 
standing,  or  moving  forward — for  it 
does  not  rest  steadily,  either  on  the 
advanced  leg,  singly — or,  on  both  to- 
gether; and  has  an  insecure,  tottering 
appearance.  The  position  of  the  legs 
and  the  advanced  right  side,  appear, 
certainly,  to  denote  a  forward  move- 
ment^^while,  on  tho  contrary,  the 
manner  in  which  the  left  hand  holds 
the  spear,  rather  indicates  a  standing 
position.  This  uncertainty  in  the  gait 
and  attitude  of  the  figure,  is,  even  at 
the  first  glance,  so  striking,  that  it 
did  not  escape  an  Englishman,  who 
thought  he  therein  recoe^uized  a  happy 
indication  of  the  political  position  of 
the  then  first  conauL  The  character 
of  the  figure  is  as  undecided  and  va- 
ciilating  as  the  position,  and  thus  the 
beautiful  and  expressive  head  loses 
acme  part  of  its  eflfect.  Since  it  was 
the  artist's  own  wish,  that  the  figure 
should  appear  in  the  antique  hero*s 
costume,  he  ought,  above  all  things, 
to  have  been  camd  to  give  a  decided 
character  to  the  form.  Two  ways 
were  open  to  him — one  wa5,  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Romans  in  the 
statues  of  dieir  generals  and  emperors, 
as  well  In  nude,  as  in  armour ;  as  the 
Pompey  of  the  Palazzo  Spado,  and 
the  naked  Hadrian,  with  the  helmet, 
in  the  Capitol— 'Which  was  borrowed 
from  the  noroic  ideal  of  the  Greeks. 
All  that  was  requisite  in  this  style  was, 
to  treat  the  head  only,  as  a  portrait, 
and  to  place  it  in  a  tilting  relation  to 
the  figure.  Or  the  second  was,  to 
take  the  individual  character  c  f  the 
figure  from  the  living  original — but, 
in  such  case,  it  required  to  be  idealized, 
to  be  treated,  in  met,  in  the  same  wm 
as  the  head  had  previously  been  treated. 
The  latter  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  more 
difficult — and  is,  moreover,  only  pos- 
sible, when  the  figure  of  the  living 
original  possesses  a  character,  which, 
while  deeided  in  itself,  satisfies  the 
demands  of  art,  and  is  capable  of  ideal 
treatment.  As  far  as  regards  the 
inner,  moral,  and  seethetic  man,  it  ma^ 
be  said,  with  truth,  that  every  indi- 
vidual bears  his  ideal  within  himself — 
but,  for  the  outer  physical  man,  tlie 
assertion  admits  of  too  man^  excep- 
tions, to  allow  us  to  look  for  it  in  art, 
except  as  a  happy  accident.  Even,  if 
such  a  chance  should  occur,  nought 
but  real  genius,  gifted  with  the  power 
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of  ponrtrayinGT  f^lmractor,  and  di^ri- 
j»liut'd  practice,  could  hope  to  solve 
the  problem  aright.  But*  were  such 
a  bold  attempt  to  prosper,  we  should 
then,  at  least,  behold  a  really  original 
work — and  the  modern  arti^it,  who  had 
been  so  successfttl,  wouM  have  beoi 
hoiH>ared  as  the  rival  of  the  aneients* 
who  possessed  this  important  secret. 
But  it  would  8eem»  that  even  the 
Greeks,  by  whom  the  physical  deve- 
lopment of  man,  (too  much  neglected 
by  us,  moderns,)  was  so  wisely  and 
carefully  attended  to,  as  to  form  a 
large  part  of  their  education,  reckoned 
.so  little  upon  the  fitness  of  the  real 
individual  exterior,  for  the  ideal  aim 
of  art,  that  when  portrait  statues  were 
required,  they  were  satisfied  to  pre- 
serve in  the  bead  a  fatthftil  resemblance 
of  the  original — while  they  gave  to 
the  rest  of  the  figure  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  class  to  which  it  belonged. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enquire,  if 
it  be  possible  that  the  political  and 
moral  virtues   which  constitute  the 
character  of  a  modem  hero,  should 
exnress  themselves  so  pliunly  and  de- 
cidedly in  the  external  form  of  any 
individual,  as  to  allow  the  artist  to 
present  them  visibl;^,  in  an  idealized 
work  of  sculpture,  m  the  same  cha- 
racteristic way  that  the  ancient  artists 
have  expressed  the  j)hysifal  virtue  s  of 
their  heroes,  in  the  heroic  ideal.  lJut 
even  if  the  question  be  decided  in  the 
negative*  we  may  fairly  demand  that 
an  artist  who  sets  himself  a  problem, 
should  know  how  to  solve  it — that  if 
he  leave  his  figure  nude,  tiiat  he  should 
be  able  to  give  it  a  diaracter — and 
that  this  character  should  correspond 
with  the  idea  of  the  subject,  wlu-ther 
it  be  derived  from  the  individual  him- 
self, or  Irom  the  class  to  which  he 
naturally  belongs.    Character  is  the 
very  ba^is  of  beauty — without  ch;irac- 
ter,  anv  figure,  how  colossal  so  ever 
it  may  be,  is  a  mere  lestheUc  nullity ; 
without  meaning,  and  without  value. 
In  his  statue  of  Napoleon,  Canova  has 
not  taken  either  of  these  courses — it 
has  neither  the  ided  character  of  a 
herot  nor  the  individual  character  of 
the  man.    To  this  fk  tect  we  mu>t  add 
the  same  error.s,  in  proportion,  which 
are  found  in  several  of  his  other  sto- 
tueSf  and  which  have  already  become 
a  manner  with  him — a  chest,  too  broad 
and  protruding,  giving  heaviness  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  body — the  body 
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itself,  too  long — the  hips  too  narrow 
to  support  the  body,  or  give  the  lower 
limbs  a  firm  ponition — and  badly-formed 
feet.    These  faults  eiist  in  the  frantio 
Hercules,  in  the  Boxers,  the  Perseus, 
and  the  Mars  Pacifer.    The  flabby* 
inflated  appearance  of  the  muscles,  so 
striking*  and  so  much  exaggerated  in 
these  figures,  will  also  be  found,  on 
closer  examination,  in  all  Canova's 
figures — even  in  the  soft  and  youthful* 
though  in  a  lesser  degree,  and  very 
much  concealed  by  the  admirable  ma- 
nipulation of  the  inarliie.    In  the  casts 
it  is  much  more  apparent — it  is  impos- 
sible to  overlook  this  defect,  when  wo 
compare  his  Hebcs,  Psyches,  Cupids, 
with  antique  figures  of  the  same  cha- 
racter— in  these,  the  soft  fullness  of 
the  muscles  is  accompanied  by  a  cer* 
tain  flatness,  which,  with  the  pure 
expression  of  form,  gives  also  an  ap- 
pearance of  firmness  and  elasticity. 
In  Canora*s  figures*  this  soft  flatness 
is  no  where  visible — all  is  rounded* 
nnd  unde  fined,  and  flowing — and  this 
It  IS  which  gives  his  manner  its  peculiar 
character.    One  of  the  best  sculptors 
in  Home  first  led  us  to  make  this 
remark,  and  we  have  since  verified  its 
correctness  in  all  our  xu-tbt's  produc- 
tions. 

We  here  close  our  examination  of 
the  works  of  Canova,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  year  1803,  extending 
over  a  space  of  twenty  years — since 
thu  period,  our  zealous  artist  has 
executed  sevcr.il  new  works,  but,  as 
we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  per- 
sonal inspection,  wc  can  paiis  no  judg- 
ment upon  them.  The  later  ones  in- 
clude a  Venus,  just  risen  from  the 
bath — a  statue  of  Princess  Borghese — 
a  nioi.uiiient  to  the  memory  of  his 
countryman,  and  old  firiend,  Yolpato* 
the  engraver — Theseus  and  the  cen- 
tam* — busts  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  and 
the  Emperor  Francis  II.  a  Palamedes— . 
the  seated  statue  of  Madame  ^  Mire, 
the  mother  of  Napoleon,  copied*  or 
imitated,  it  is  said,  by  his  own  desire, 
from  the  celebrated  seated  Agrippina, 
of  the  Capitol,  &e.  &c. 

As  we  have  hitherto  traced  our 
artist  through  his  artistic  career  ns  a 
sculptor,  it  will  be  interesting  also, 
to  gain  some  knowledge  of  nlm  as 
a  painter.  A  glanee  mto  I  is  pain- 
ting-room will  suihee.  The  works 
we  ^aw  there,  w  ere  —  a  Venuj*,  ly- 
ing on  a  couch,  holding  a  mirror 
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So  lier  hftnd ;  a  second  Venus,  sleep- 
ing; the  three  Graces;  a  mother  and 

three  <  hiKlrtn ;  a  lute-j  laycr;  the 
artist's  own  portrait,  &c.  &c.  These 
pictures  are  particnlarly  worth/  of  our 
notice,  because thejunfokl  stiliftirtlRr 
the  artistic  character  of  Canova,  and 
confirm  the  opinion  already  founded 
on  hitt  sculpture.  When  sculptors 
paint*  form  commonly  predominates 
in  their  painting,  this heing  the  ground- 
work and  element  of  their  proper  art, 
the  chief  ohject  of  their  efforts. 
UijolnMl  Angelo's  paintings  furnish  a 
itriking  example — in  them,  the  plastic 
element  evidently  prevails  over  the 
pictorial.  In  Canova's^  it  is  just  the 
contrary— his  figures  are  so  weak  and 
undefined  in  the  drawing,  so  soft  and 
tender,  so  destitute  of  form  or  charac- 
ter—-tbej  might  readily  be  mistaken 
Hot  the  works  of  a  feniale  hand.  In 
lilt  c^ooril^,  on  the  contrary,  he 
surpasses  many  professed  painters.  In 
it  we  recognize  the  excellent  principles 
of  the  Tenetiaa  school— it  is  full  and 
rich,  possesses  good  local  colour, 
pleasing  tone,  truth  in  tint,  and  in  the 
Q^pressioii  of  material — and  in  the 
draperies  and  different  textures,  the 
fresh  juicy  colours  of  the  best  mastors 
of  that  school.  l?ut  his  outline  is  so 
faint  and  obscure,  that  the  figures 

a>pear  half  lost  in  a  mist.  His  faces, 
ways  pleasing,  are  always  without 
character — with  an  expression  of  melt- 
ing sweetness,  dissolving  into  ecstacy. 
In  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  still 
more,  in  their  treatment,  his  natural 
inclination  to  niclting  swe(tness  and 
grace,  ilcarly  .'•liows  that  Canova 
appears  to  more  advantage  us  a  painter, 
than  draughtsman — that  material  had 
more  charm  for  him,  than  form — and 
that  he  only  succeeded  inhcautv,  when 

*  • 

allied  to  the  graceful  and  sweet. 

It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that 
ibif  natural  bias  of  his  miiu],  this 
tendency  towards  painting,  shouM  he 
found  to  preponderate  iu  his  sculpture, 
said  that  he  should  almost  uniformly 
fail  in  grand  heroic  figures,  instinct 
with  power  and  cliaracter.  These  !'e 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  talent.'',  and 
are  opno.^ed  to  the  bent  of  his  feelir.g«>, 
ihougn  be  .<:eems  to  take  pleasure  in 
attempting  them;  the  result  sIimus 
too  cleaily,  that  his  will  in  snch  a 
choice  is  entirely  at  variance  with  his 
power — that  lie  strives  to  efTect  hy 
art,  what  nature  has  dcriii'd  hi:n.  We 
need  only  place  bis  PsycbeSj  ilebesi 


Onpi<l«,  bis  Genius  and  the  female, 

figurt  s  uu  the  monument  of  the  Arch- 
duchess Christina  on  the  one  side,  and 
biii  frantic  Hercules,  the  Uoxers,  the 
statues  of  Perseus,  Mars,  and  Napo- 
leon, together  with  his  RelieW  on  the 
other,  in  order  to  penetrate  at  once 
the  artistic  character  of  Canova,  and 
to  form  a  just  estimate,  both  of  his 
powers,  and  of  their  limits. 

Canova,  as  the  7/mn,  lies  here  beyond 
our  sphere — but  there  are  features  of 
the  character  in  which  the  man  and  the 
artist  seem  to  meet — and  it  is  from 
one,  and  the  same  soul,  that  the 
irsthetic,  and  the  nioral  tone,  must 
flow.  VVe  cannot  forbear,  therefore, 
from  concluding  our  critical  review  of 
his  works  as  an  artist«  with  a  few 
words  on  his  character  as  a  man. 
Canova  lives  entirely  in  his  art — it 
is  to  him,  at  once,  employment  and 
recreation —and  now,  too«  the  source 
both  of  ofiulence  and  fame.  His  rest- 
less activity  is  displayed  in  the  multi- 
tude <^  works  which  be  baa  produced 
in  the  space  of  three-and-twenty  years, 
and  the  great  progress  in  his  later 
ones,  in  which  he  ti:is  confined  himself 
within  his  proper  >{iiiere,  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  untiring  efforts  he  makes 
towards  perfection.  This  is  his  merit 
as  an  artist — us  a  man,  he  stands  still 
higher.  The  natural  candour,  good- 
ness, and  mildness  of  his  character— 
his  pleasing  and  amiable  deportment 
towurils  all  men — his  modest  and  just 
apjjreciation  of  himself,  which  knows 
neither  pride  nor  envy — his  tranquil 
equanimity,  which  neither  his  widely 
extenderl  reputation,  the  homage  of 
the  great,  the  daily  worship  of  innu- 
merable admirers,  nor  the  exisfrgerated 
encomiums  of  his  flatterers,  have  had 
any  power  to  distnri) — his  disiuterestctl 
views,  a!id  his  benevolent  actions,  have 
long  gained  him  the  love  and  respect 
of  his  friends  and  associates.  Tiie 
private  virtues  of  this  c^liinnble  and 
beloved  artist,  would,  in  trutli,  dis- 
arm even  the  severest  critic— if  the 
moral  cha.ructer  of  the  artist  could  be 
allowed  to  have  any  influence  on  our 
judgment  of  his  works.  Dut  it  \», 
doubtless,  to  these  virtues  we  mu5t 
attribute  the  rare  fact,  that  Canora 
has  no  enemy,  even  .••.mong  tno'-e  who 
mo..t  envy  his  fame  and  his  success— 
and  various  as  are  the  opinions  among 
artists  and  connoisseurs,  resjicctlng  his 
merits  as  an  .'lrti^t,  that  there  is  but 
one  voice  regarding  his  worth  an  a  muiu 
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Mb.  Twin's  life  of  Lord  Eldon  is  an 

interesting^  Bod  singularly  well-timed 
public.itinn.  The  principles,  which  it 
was  the  object  of  Lord  Eldon's  life  to 
oppose,  hava  had  at  Irast  an  outward 
triumph.  We  are  Milling  to  give  to 
the  loa<lin2:  on  both  sides,  in  the 

important  controversies,  that,  since  the 
American  Revolution,  have  agitated  so- 
ciety* the  pridse  of  integrity  of  purpose. 
The  evidence  of  this  i'i  each  day 
brought  more  distinctly  bcfort'  the  mind 
in  the  successive  publications,  which 
exhibit  the  private  joamals  and  letters 
of  the  remarkable  men  who  took  part 
in  these  controversies.  Our  journal 
has  on  the  occasions  of  the  publication 
of  the  memoirs  of  Coleridge  and 
Mackintosh  and  Romilly  given  ab- 
stracts of  the  contents  of  these  works, 
with  such  comments  as  they  were  cal- 
culated to  snggest  In  these  articles 
we  bad  no  farther  or  other  purpose 
than  as  far  as  we  at  all  could  to  bring 
fairlv  before  our  readers,  the  minds 
of  the  great  men  ia  whose  presence 
we  fancied  oarsdlTcs  for  the  tfane 
standing. 

On  the  present  occasion,  we  shall 
parsne  the  same  coarse,  recording  the 
past,  but  declining  to  speculate  on 
that  future  which  it  is  not  given  man 
to  see  ;  believing,  without  the  slightest 
misgiving  of  doubt,  that  what  is  good 
will  samTC  in  the  same,  or  in  other 
forms,  the  conflicts  with  which  now 
more  than  ever,  «ioricty  is  agitated; 
believing,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  to  Umc^ballowed  institutions  of 
the  storm  that  now  thrsatens  them, 
nothing  whatever  but  good  can  arise 
from  bringing  before  our  readers 
from  time  to  time*  as  opportunity 
permits,  the  biography  of  the  great 
men  whom  these  institutions  have 
been  the  weans  of  training  for  their 
allotted  tasks.  The  spirit  in  whioh 
we  hare  written  our  notices  of  the 
great  men  whom  we  have  mentioned, 
will  we  trust  be  still  our  guide  in  our 


}»resent  occupation.  Let  it  never  be 
brgotten  that  there  is  no  real  incon- 
sistency in  the  ultimate  objects  of 
men  seeking  every  measure  of  prac- 
ticable reform,  though  the  one  thinks 
it  attainable  only  by  a  process  of  ad- 
verse legislation  removing  all  impe- 
diments, and  the  other  would  render 
external  repair  unnecessary,  by  re- 
dressing,  from  within,  admitted  evils. 
With  the  Romillys  and  Eldons  alike 
all  our  feelings  are  in  sympathy. 
To  the  revolutionist,  whose  violence 
in  truth  but  interrupts  all  good»  both 
clashes  of  mind  are  alike  opposed. 

Mr.  Twiss,  though  diflPcring  from 
Lord  EldoD  in  many  ot'  his  political 
views,  as  for  instance  on  the  Catholic 
question,  has  that  general  sympathy 
with  his  modes  of  thinking,  as  to  in- 
crease very  much  the  interest  of  the 
book,  and  a  very  lively  account  is 
given  by  him  of  some  of  the  most 
stirring  events  of  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years.  In  addition  to  the  sources 
of  inrormation  opsn  to  every  one,  the 
letters  and  documents  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  Eldon  family,  which  were 
freely  entrusted  to  him,  were  so 
abundant  that  his  great  difficulty  was 
in  selection  and  compression.  The 
technical  matters  in  which  Lord 
Eldon  was  engaged  either  as  lawyer 
or  statesman,  are  but  slightly  noticed- 
His  fame  is  consulted  too  in  onittiqy 
for  the  meet  part  hia  parliamsntavj 
speeches. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  bio- 
pirapby,  are  Lord  Eldon's  letters  to  the 
immediate  members  of  his  family,  and 
a  manuscript  book  of  anecdotes  noted 
down  by  Lord  Eldon,  for  his  grand- 
son the  oreeent  earU  To  these  are  to 
be  added,  notes  made  by  Mr.  Farrer, 
one  of  the  masters  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  of  conversations  with  Lord 
Eldon,  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
communications  of  family  traditions 
of  one  kind  or  another,  derived 
from  Mrs.  and  Miss  Forster,  the 


•  The  Public  and  Private  Hfo  of  Lord  rhancellor  Eldon,  with  Selections  from 
his  Correspondence.    By  Horace  Twiss,  Esq.  one  of  her  miyesty's  counsel. 
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daughter  and  granddaughter  of  his 
iMromer  Henry  Scott.  Mr.  Twi» 
acknowIe^fSi  obligations  for  much 
infcrmatinn  to  the  Law  Magazine. 

A  very  important  addition  to  these 
materials,  in  a  collection  of  letters  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  from  George 
the  Third ;  from  George  the  Fourth, 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Prince  Regent 
and  ad  king  ;  from  Queen  Charlotte  ; 
from  Queen  Caroline  when  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  from  others  of  the 
Royal  family. 

Mr.  Twiss  connects  his  hero»  by 
some  very  slight  threads  of  frmily 
tradition,  with  the  SeotU  of  Bal- 
wearie,  who?c  ancestor  was  no  other 
than  the  redoubted  wizard  Michael 
Scott.  However  this  be,  William 
Soott  the  fatlier  of  Lord  Stowel  and 
Lord  Eklon  was  a  considerable  New- 
castle merchant,  a  man  of  unsullied 
int^rity  and  '*  of  singular  prudence," 
we  ose  the  words  of  Lord  Stowel/ 
<'both  in  the  management  of  his  com- 
mercial concerns,  and  in  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  general  conduct.'* 

His  principal  business  was  that  of  a 
eoal-fitter.  The  coal-fitter  is  the 
factor  who  condui^ts  the  sales  between 
the  owner  and  the  shipper — taking  the 
shipper's  order  for  the  commodity, 
supplying  it  to  1dm»  and  receiving 
from  him  the  price  for  th.t  owner. 
The  employment  is  one  involving  con- 
siderable trust,  and  of  proportionate 
respectability.  The  fitters  of  New- 
came-on-Tyne  are  incorporated  by  a 
charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and, 
long  previous  to  that  charter,  had  ex- 
isted as  a  gudd  or  fraternity.  They 
are  ealled  hoetmen*  or  oetmen>  a  word 
of  nnoartahi  etymology.  The  h oast- 
man's  company,  as  the  sons  of  William 
Scott  were  fond  of  sayiufi^*  consbted 
of  the  first  tradesmen  in  Newcastle. 

William  Scott  was  twice  married. 
Of  the  first  marriatrc  there  is  now  no 
surviving  issue.  His  second  marriage 
was  with  Jane  Atkinson  of  Newcastle^ 
Their  children  were  thirteen,  of  whom 
John,  first  Earl  of  Eldon,  was  the 
eighth.  William,  afterwards  Lord 
Stowel,  was  the  eldest  son  ;  and  the 
accidental  place  of  his  birth  had  a  re- 
markable effect  on  the  fortunes  of 
himself  and  Lord  Eldon.  On  the 
17th  of  November,  1745,  Edinburgh 
bad  surrendtt^d  to  the  Pretender's 
armj,  whose  road  to  London  lay 
throngh  Newcastle.   The  town  walls 


were  planted  with  cannon,  and  every 
preparation  made  for  a  siege.  The 
family  of  Mrs.  Scott,  whose  confine- 
ment was  approaching,  vtre  nnxious 
to  have  her  removed  to  some  safer 
and  ([uieter  placo.  The  line  of  the 
town-nall  ran  along  the  quay  between 
Love-lane,  where  her  house  was,  and 
the  river  Tyne,  and  the  gates  having 
been  closed  and  fortified,  egress  seemed 
inipossiblCb  Mrs.  Scott,  it  is  said,  had 
herself  hoisted  over  tlie  wall  in  alan^e 
basket,  and  (lesceiKJcd  safely  on  tKe 
water  side,  where  a  boat  was  in  readi- 
ness. It  conveyed  her  to  Hewarth,  a 
village  within  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham,  where  were  horn  twUKChiU 
dren,  William  and  Barbara. 

Auother  version  of  the  story  de« 
scribes  the  lady  as  having  been  safrly 
deponted  at  Hewarth  some  time  be- 
fore ;  and  Dr.  Askew  is  described  as 
haniled  over  the  town  walls  in  a 
baslcet,  when  his  attendance  was  re> 
quired. 

Lord  Eldon  was  born  at  Newcastle 
in  1751.  At  suitable  ages  William 
and  he  were  sent  to  the  Royal  Gram- 
mar School  at  Newcastle,  then  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Moises,  as- 
sisted by  llutton,  the  distinguished 
mathematician.  English  prose  com- 
position was  more  enconn^ied  bj 
Moises  than  Latin  verse ;  and  the 
hoys  intended  for  the  church  were 
taught  to  write  sermons.  Brewster, 
the  pupil  and  biographer  of  Moises, 
describes  him  as  the  most  aflbetionate 
of  masters  ;  and  the  Scutts  never  ad- 
vert to  him  without  exhibiting  how 
much  he  was  loved. 

The  love  of  Moises  was  manifrsted 
as  that  of  good  schoolmasters  used  to 
he  in  the  old  times ;  and  the  anecdote- 
book  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  his  commu- 
nications to  bis  niece,  Mrs.  Forster, 
sbvw  that  some  of  the  impressions 
made  on  a  very  susceptilde  part  of  his 
animal  economy  were  not  readily  for- 
gotten. He  and  his  brother  Henry 
on  one  occasion  were  tempted  to  go 
far  beyond  bounds.  The  little  town 
of  Chester- Le-streot,  eight  miles  from 
Newcastle,  was  celebrated  for  a  short- 
cake, irresutible,  it  would  seeniy  to 
young  palates.  John  and  bis  brother 
Henry  made  their  way  there  one 
evening.  Night  set  in  before  they 
thought  of  returning ;  and  they  were 
persnaded  by  a  friend  of  their  father** 
to  ranain  lor  the  night»  When  thsf 
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presented  theroselm  at  their  Ather's 
next  morning  they  were  well  flogged. 

This  was  not  tlit*  wor.st  of  it.  Moises 
hail  learned  they  were  out  vvitliout 
furlough ;  aud,  though  it  seenied  a 
CMe  searcelj  within  ki.s  jurisdiction^ 
he  administwed  a  aeeond  flagging. 

■*B0ir  happiljr  the  days 
Of  TbalabawcBllorr 

'*I  was  once,**  said  Lord  Eldon  to 
Mrs.  ForiteTf  "  the  seventeenth  boy 
whom  Moises  flogged,  and  richly  did  wo 
merit  it.  There  was  an  elderly  lady 
who  lired  in  Westgate-street,  whom 
we  gurronndt'il  in  the  street,  and  would 
not  allow  her  to  go  cither  backward  or 
forward.  She  complained  to  Mr. 
Moises,  and  In;  floi^Ljv'd  us  all.  When 
he  came  to  mo,  ho  exclaimed— >**  What  I 
Jadi  Soott,  were  yon  there  too  ?*  and  t 
was  oblip^ed  to  say  *Yee,  nr.'  *!  will 
not  stop,'  replied  he,  *you  shall  all  have 
it.'  But  I  think  I  came  off  best,  for  his 
arm  was  rather  tired  with  sixteen  wlio 
went  before  me.*' 


**  When  chancellor,  be  gave  the  foU 

lowing  piece  of  eviilonee  .i;:;ainst  his 
own  character  to  Mr.  Chisholmc,  his 
Mriieitor : — *  Mj  father,'  said  he,  *  agreed 

with  a  roaster  who  kept  a  writiiv^'- 
scbool  to  teach  me  the  art  of  poninau- 
ship  there  for  half  a  guinea  a  quarter. 
In  the  whole  of  the  three  months  I  at. 
tended  that  school  but  once.  My  father 
knew  nothing  of  this,  and  at  tho  (juar- 
ter'send  gave  me  a  half-guinea  to  pay 
tho  master.  When  I  took  it  to  tho 
school*  the  master  said  he  did  not  know 
Iww  lie  coold  properly  reoelve  it,  elnee 
he  had  ^iven  nothing  in  exchange  for 
it.  I  said  that  he  really  must  take  it, 
that  1  could  not  possibly  carry  it  back 
to  my  father.  Well,  Replied  he,  "  if 
I  am  to  take  it,  at  all  events  I  must 

E've  you  something  for  it:  so  come 
ire.  *  And,  upon  my  going  up  to  him, 
he  to  ik  the  money  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  gave  me  a  box  on  the 
earwhieh  sent  me  reeling  against  tbe 
wainseot ;  and  that  was  the  way  I  first 
learned  to  write.' " 

**I  remember,"  said  Lord  Eldon, 
"  my  father  coming  to  my  bed-side  to 
accuse  Uarry  and  me  of  having  robbed 
an  orehard.  Some  one  had  eome  to 
complain.  Now  my  coat  was  lying  by 
my  bedl  with  its  pockets  full  of  apples, 
and  I  bad  hid  some  more  nnder  tlie 
bed-clothes,  when  I  heard  my  father  on 
the  stairs ;  and  I  was  at  that  moment 
suffering  intolerable  torture  from  those 
I  bad  eaten  ;  yet  I  had  tbe  avdacity  to 
deny  tbe  laot.   We  were  twice  flogged 
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for  ft.   I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but 

>\e  always  considered  robbing  an  or- 
chard as  an  honouraMe  exploit.  I  re- 
member once  being  carried  l>efore  a  ma- 
p;istratc  for  robbing  an  orchard — '  box- 
ing  the  fox,'  as  wo  called  it.  There 
were  three  of  us,  Uewit  Johnson,  an- 
other  boy,  and  myself.  The  magistrate 
acted  upon  what  I  think  was  rather 
curious  law,  for  he  fined  our  fathers 
each  thirty  shillings  for  our  offence. 
We  did  not  care  for  that.  bntthenlA^ 
did:  so  my  father  tlocjged  me,  and  then 
sent  a  message  to  Moisci,  and  Moisen 
flogged  me  again.  ^^'(•  were  very  good 
boys,  very  good  in.h  ed.  \N'e  never  did 
any  thing  worse  thau  a  robbery." 

Lord  Eldon  had  e%ht  danetng^mas* 
ters  in  bis  time. 

**  I  should  haTO  been  a  good  dancer, 
only  they  never  coidd  get  this  left  arm 
to  conduct  itself  gracefully. 

*•  Mrs.  For.«ter — But  I  remember* 
uncle,  hearing  of  Master  Jacky  being 
celebrated  for  the  hornpipes  that  he 
danced  at  Christmas.    Tnere  was  an 

old  keelman  in  the  hospital  at  New* 
eastle  who  talked  of  your  hornpipes. 

"Lord  Eldon.— .Oh  yes,  1  danced 
hornpipes  at  Christmas.  When  my 
father  gave  a  supper  and  a  dance  at 
Love-lane  to  ail  the  kcelmen  in  his 
employ,  Harry  and  I  always  danced 
hornpipes. 

*'  I  believe,"  said  Lord  Eldon  to  the 
same  lady,  "  no  shoemaker  ever  helped 
to  put  on  more  ladies'  shoes  than  I  have 
done.  At  the  dancing-school  the  young 
ladies  always  brought  their  dancing- 
shoes  with  tbem ;  and  we  deemed  it 
a  proper  piece  of  rtiu'iette  to  assist 
the  pretty  girls  in  puttiiii^  them  on.  . 
.  .  We  used,  when  we  were  at  the 
head  school,  early  on  the  Sunday  mom- 
ings,  to  steal  flowers  from  the  gardens 
in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  Forth,  and 
then  we  presented  them  to  our  sweet- 
hearts. Oh,  those  happy  days— we  were 
always  in  lore  then.*^ 

A  scholarship  for  the  diocese  of 
Durham  having  become  vacant  at 
Corpus  Cbristi,  Oxford,  William  Scottf 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year*  availed 
himself  of  his  accidental  birth  within 
the  diocese  to  become  a  candidate. 
He  succeeded,  and  his  success  even- 
tually varied  the  deatinatioii  in  Hfe  of 
his  brother  John.  When  the  school 
studies  of  the  latter  were  completed, 
his  father  wrote  to  William  to  mention 
hU  intention  of  hrin^ng  up  the  boy 
to  his  own  business  of  coal-factor* 
William's  reply  was— *<  Send  Jaek  ap 
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to  roc  ;  I  can  do  better  for  htm  here. " 
The  journey  itself  was  not  unerentful ; 
and  habits  of  reflection  and  g^ood 
sense,  as  well  as  tho  liveliness  of  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  are  exhibited  in  bis 
account  of  the  journey. 

**  When  I  left  school  in  17GU  to  20  to 
OzfcMrd,  I  came  up  from  Newcastle  to 

London  in  a  coach,  denominated,  on 
account  of  its  quick  travelling,  a  lly, 
being  three  or  four  days  and  nights 
on  ue  road.  On  the  panels  of  the 
carriapro  were  painted  the  words  *  Sat 
eito,  SI  sat  bene' — words  which  made 
a  most  lasting  unpression  on  my  mind. 
TTpon  the  journey  a  Quaker,  who  was  a 
fellow-traveller,  fttopped  the  coach  at  the 
inn  at  Tnzford,  desired  the  chamber- 
maid to  come  to  the  coaeh  door,  and 
uave  her  a  sixpence,  telline  her  that  he 
rorgot  to  give  it  her  when  he  slept 
there  two  years  before.  1  was  a  v«tv 
saucy  boy,*  and  said  to  him,  '  Friend, 
have  you  seen  the  motto  on  this  coach?* 
*  No.'  •  Then  look  at  it ;  for  I  think 
giving  her  only  sixpence  now  is  neither 
tat  cito  nor  tat  bene*  In  all  that  I 
have  had  to  do  in  future  life,  pro- 
fessional and  judicial,  I  felt  the  ef- 
fect of  this  early  admonition  on  the 
panols  of  the  the  vehicle  which  conveyed 
me  from  school,  '  Sat  cito,  si  sat  bene.' 
It  was  the  impression  of  this  which 
made  me  that  deliberate  judge — as  some 
have  said,  too  deliberate — and  reHection 
upon  all  that  is  passed  will  not  autho- 
rise roe  to  deny  that,  whilst  I  have 

been  thinkinfj,  *  Sal  cito,  si  sat  firne,'  I 
may  not  have  sufficiently  recollected 
whether  *  Sat  bene,  s>  eat  dte?  has  had 
its  dus  inflaenoe." 

This  was  in  1766.   In  the  course 

of  the  next  year  he  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  University  College.  In 
1770  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree ; 
and  in  1771,  obtained  the  chancellor's 
annual  prise  for  the  l>e8t  essay  in 
English  prose.    The  subject  for  the 

iear  was*  "  The  Advantages  and  Dis- 
drantages  of  Foreign  Travel.***  His 
affectionate  old  schoolmaster,  Moises, 
was  the  most  deliij-hted  of  men.  He 
came  into  the  school  with  the  essay  in 
his  band.  '*  See,"  said  he,  "  what 
Jolw  Scott  has  done  ;"  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  Moises,  when  any  of 
ni.H  boys  did  well,  would  give  them 
their  meed  of  praise,  but  with  the 

Snalfieatioii-*^  'The  Sootts  would  hare 
one  better  than  that.*' 


John's  vacations  were  frequently 
passed  at  Blagdon,  the  seat  of  Sn* 
M.itthew  Ridley.  From  his  TCry 
boyhood  his  favourite  playthintr  was  a 
gun  ;  and  when  he  was  at  Blagduu  the 
partridges  found  little  respite.  He 
was  not  fond  of  a  perly,  hut  followed 
the  sport  alon^  startii^  early  and  re* 
turning  late. 

Mr.  Twiss  draws  on  Lord  Eldon's 
anecdote-book  for  stories  of  his  col- 
lege life.  They  are  "  long,  dull,  and 
old."  Had  John  Scott  lived  and  died 
a  Senior  Fellow,  they  could  not  have 
been  worse.  The  best  is  one  told  of 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  more  than  half 
seas  over,  making  his  way  from  Bra- 
zen nose  Collie  through  Kadcliffe* 
square. 

'*  He  had  reached  the  library,  a  ro- 
tundo  then  without  railings ;  and, 
unable  to  su[)port  himself,  except  by 
keeping  one  hand  on  the  building,  ho 
continued  walking  round  and  round 
until  a  friend  conmig  out  of  the  college 
espied  tlie  distress  of  the  case,  and 
rescued  him  from  the  orbit  in  which  he 
had  been  so  unsteadily  revolving." 

The  probability,  that  Lord  Eldon 
witnessed  this,  is  increased  by  its  beii^ 
eertaint  if  there  be  aught  in  old  tra- 
dition tru^**  that  similar  stories  are 
told  every  where.  Few  attorney's- 
clerks  have  [come  in  on  the  tups  of 
eoaohes  from  the  comitrr  to  Dublin 
at  an  early  liour  of  uie  mornings 
without  seeing  some  well  known 
member  of  the  Sackville-street  club* 
endeavonring  to  make  hit  way  hom^ 
with  his  hands  on  the  railings  round 
Nelson's  pillar,  and  could  his  drunken 
dream  be  rendered  visible,  no  doubt 
surprised  at  bis  never  bong  able  to 
get  to  his  own  door.  Harry  Lorre- 
quer  himself,  we  believe,  knows  of  a 
grave  personage  walking  for  a  whole 
night  round  and  round  a  Danish  rath* 
such  country  people,  as  saw  him,  unwil- 
ling to  disturb  what  they  were  likely 
to  regard  as  some  strange  penance,  or 
the  half-frenzied  piety  of  a  man,  mad 
with  enthusiasm  or  remorse  ;  but 
Harry,  if  he  wished,  could  tell  that  the 
man  was  only  drunk.  Such  stories 
are  often  told — Have  such  incidents 
often  occurred? 

Lord  Eldon  preserves  the  acoonnt 
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of  bis  degree  examinaiion.  It  was  in 
Hebrew  and  history.    In  the  first  the 

only  question  askoJ  was,**  What  is  the 
Hebrew  for  a  skull?"  He  replied, 
"Golgotha.**  In  the  second,  "who 
fonnded  University  College  ?"  he  an- 
swered "  Kinu"  Alfrcfl."  «'  Very  well 
sir,"  said  the  examiner, you  are  com- 
petent for  yoar  degree.** 

In  the  next  year,  John  Scott  married 
Elizabeth  Surti't'S  the  daughtor  of  a 
Newcastle  banker.  The  match  was 
one  of  love — the  parents  of  both 
reusted — the  young  lady  was  wooed 
by  more  than  one  wealthy  suitor,  and 
John  Scott  thought  the  shortest  way 
of  removing  all  difficulties,  and  avoid- 
ing  all  discussion,  was  persuading  the 
young  lady  to  marry  without  waiting 
for  a  consent  uiilikciv  to  be  obtained. 
**  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber 1773,  she  descended  bj  a  ladder 
into  the  arras  of  her  lover,  from  a 
window  of  her  father's  house  New- 
castle." Mr.  Twiss's  book  is  illus- 
trated by  a  lithographic  print  of  the 
adventure. 

Scott  had  confided  his  secret  to  one 
of  his  sisters,  and  the  other  heard  it 
from  her  on  the  night  of  the  oecur* 
renoe.  Their  anxiety  as  to  their  father's 
oonduct  may  he  imafiiiie<l.  The  sister, 
from  whose  niece's  recollection  of  a 
conversation  with  her,  Mr.  TwiM*s 
account  is  drawn,  sajsthat  thej  talked 
and  cried  all  night. 

•*  •  Well,  but  aunt,  what  said  my 
g^ndfather?'  Aunt,  '  Well  y»m  may  lu- 
sure  we  went  down  to  breakfast  all 
trembling,  but  wo  had  bathed  our  eyes 
in  eold  water  and  eomposed  onraelres  as 
we  best  e<ni!d,  and  when  my  father  came 
in,  there  was  a  letter  lyin;;  from  Jack, 
which  he  read  and  put  into  his  pocket, 
and  said  never  a  word  about  it,  so  wo 
were  left  to  guess  what  was  to  be 
done.*** 

The  lovers  were  however,  beyond 
all  pursuit.  They  both  travelled  all 
night,  and  on  the  following  morning, 
were  married  at  Rlack-sheils,  by  a 
minister  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

The  young  people  returned  from 
Scotland,  and  watted  in  considerable 
anxiety  for  a  few  days  at  Morpeth, 
the  result  of  letters  written  to  their 
friends.  Their  funds  were  exhausted, 
and  they  had  no  home  to  go  to. 

***ln  this  mournful  diluoma,'  sajs 


Miss  Forster,  'fUr*.  Scott  snddcnly 

espied  a  larj^e  wolf-dog  called  Loup  walk- 
ing along  the  street,  a  iuyful  sight,  for 
she  felt  assured  a  friend  was  near ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  my  Grandfather  Mr. 
Ucnr  T  Scott  entered  the  room,  brineiug 
with  nim  the  forgiveness  of  his  father, 
Mr.  Seott,  and  an  invitation  for  tho 
vouthml  bride  and  bridegroom  to  LoTC* 
lane  which  was  gladly  accepted.'  ** 

After  some  negotiations  between  tlje 
fathers,  all  parties  became  reconciled. 
One  thousand  pounds  was  the  younfir 
lady's  portion,  and  two  thonsaod 
pounds  were  settled  by  his  father  on 
young  Scott.  This  marriage  obliged 
Scott  to  vacate  his  fellowship  within  a 
year.  He  entered  as  a  student  in  tho 
Middle  Temple  in  January  1773.  He 
appears  not  however  to  h.ivc  altogether 
relinquished  the  thoughts  of  taking 
orders  in  the  event  of  a  betielloo 
falling  to  his  option  during  the  year  of 
grace,  for  which  he  continued  to  hold 
his  fellowship.  None  however  fell-.^ 
and  the  law  became  his  iriHtfrsslon. 

Scott's  affection  for  nis  wife  seems 
to  have  been  the  strontrest  feeling  of 
his  nature.  This  is  every  where  exhi- 
luted  in  unconsciods  mamfestatiott,  no 
where  more  remarkably  than  in  a  dr« 
cumstatice  which  occurred  in  his  pro- 
fessional practise  a  few  years  after* 
A  farmer  was  giving  him  instrnctioilS 
in  an  action  against  a  young  fbllo# 
who  had  run  awaj  #lth  his  dai^hter. 

••*Mind,  Lawyer  Scott,*'  raid  he, 

*S'bu  are  to  say,  that  the  man  who  run? 
aw.iy  with  a  man's  daughter,  is  a  rascal 
and  a  villain,  and  deserves  to  be  hanged.* 
•  No,  no,  I  cannot  say  th.it.'  *  And  why 
not,  why  rnn't  you  say  tb;it.'  '  nccfiune 
I  did  it  rni/st  lf,  but  1  will  tell  you  what 
1  will  say,  arid  I  will  say  it  from  fliy 
heart,  1  will  s;iy  that  the  man  who 
begins  domestic  life  bv  a  breach  of 
domestic dutv,  is  doubly  bound  to  render 
both  the  Ia<fv  and  ht  r  family  happy  in 
alter  life.  That  i  will  say,'for  I  feel 
it.*"— Vol.  I.p.l46. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Temple  shortlj 
after  his  marria;^e,  Scott  says  : — 

"  I  have  married  rashly,  I  have 
neither  house  uor  home  to  oti'er  my  wife ; 
but  it  is  ray  determination  to  work  hard 

i'i<r  (!)<•  w  oinnn  I  love,  a'*  soon  aS  I  Clft 
lind  the  means  of  doing  so." 

Mrs.  Scott  who  was  then  but  el^ 
teen,  is  described  «b  of  esoeodiQ|p 
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beauty.  The  duchess  of  Northumber- 
land, the  year  before  her  marriage, 
would  constantly  take  Ijer  by  the  arm 
at  Northnmberland-housei  and  present 
her  to  ht  r  irxu'Sts  Mf**my  Newcastle 
Icautijy'  and  Mr.  Twiss  quotes  a  letter 
written  in  1838,  by  a  lady  m  Iio  met 
them  on  some  visit  soon  after  their 
marrii^ 

"The  appearance  of  the  lady,  was 
oonsidered  to  be  Mr.  Scott's  suHk-ient 
apology  for  the  hastv  «^tep  ho  had  taker, 
in  marrying,  for  she  was  extremely 
beantlfnl  ana  so  very  young  as  to  give 
the  imprc>'>i<>ii  nf  (hild'iond,  especially 
as  her  aress  corresponded  with  that  idea, 
the  white  frocit  and  sash  being,  in  those 
days, the  diistinguishing  marks  of  a  child, 
as  well  as  the  ilowiag  ringlets  which 
hung  round  her  shoulders." 

His  first  means  of  assisting  in  the 
support  of  Ills  wife  arose  from  Sir 
Robert  Chambers,  who  was  principal 
of  New  Inn  Hall,  and  Vinerian  Pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Oxford,  appointin.,' 
Scott  his  de[uity.  Chambers  lent 
Scott  his  apartments  at  New  Inn 
Hall,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Scott  resided. 
His  service  in  reading:;  Chamlicrs's  lec- 
tures— for  the  narrative  seems  to  make 
the  service  this  rather  than  lecturing  in 
Chambers's  steads— was  ^ty  pouncb  a 
^rear,  and  something  lilce  a  professorial 
joke  seems  to  have  played  on  him  on 
his  first  appearance  in  ttiis  character. 

"  *  The  law  professor,'  ho  says.  '  sent 
me  the  first  lecture  which  1  had  to  read 
immediateh/  to  the  students,  and  which 
I  began  u  iihout  knowing  a  single  word 
that  was  in  it.  It  was  upon  the  statute 
of  young  men  running  away  witii 
nudaens.  Fancy  one  reading,  with 
one  hundred  and  forty  boys  and  young 
men  all  giggling  at  the  professor.  Such 
a  tittering  audienoe  no  one  ever  had.' " 

Chambers  was  sent  as  judge  to  In- 
dia ;  but  these  were  the  good  old 
times,  and  he  contrived  to  Iceep  what* 
ever  he  had  at  home,  to  Scott  s  great 
convenience,  who  had  in  this  way  his 
chamber  at  New<Inn  Hall,  and  con- 
tinued lecturing  at  Oxford.  He  tried 
a  cause  at  Oxford,  in  his  professorial 
capacity,  of  a  kind  wliicli,  it  woul  1 
appear,  might  iiave  come  to  a  mor.» 
satisfactory  termination  if  the  parties 
in  the  first  instance  coneernc  il  liad  not 
called  in  his  aid.  A  senior  fellow  and 
two  undergraduates  came  to  Li  in  to 


complain,  that  the  cook  had  sent  them 
an  apple>p;e  that  could  not  be  eaten 

**  I  snmmoned  the  cook  to  make  his 

defence  ;  who  said  that  he  alw:ly^  ^aid 
the  utmost  attention  to  the  provisions 
of  the  college,  that  he  nerer  had  any 
thing  untit  for  the  table,  and  that  there 
was  then  a  remarkably  fine  fdlet  of  veal 
in  the  kitchen.  Now  here  we  were  at 
fault ;  for  I  could  not  understand  what 
a  fllh  t  of  vcril  in  the  kitchen  had  to  do 
witli  an  applo-pie  in  the  hall.  So,  in 
order  that  1  nii<;ht  come  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding; of  the  merits  nf  the  case,  I 
ordered  the  uio  itself  to  be  brought  bo- 
fore  me.  Then  came  an  easy  decision ; 
for  the  messens:er  retnrned  and  informed 
me,  that  the  other  undergraduates  had 
talcen  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
two  complainants,  and  had  eaten  tho 
whole  of  the  applo'pie ;  so  you  know  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  decide  that 
that  was  not  eatable,  which  was  actually 
eaten.  I  often  wished  in  after-life  that 
all  the  causes  were  apple-pic  causes— i 
fine  easy  work  it  would  liave  been." 

This  was  before  Lord  Eldon  was 
called  to  the  bar ;  but  "  the  boy  is 
father  of  the  man,"  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  time  he  took  to 
decide  the  cause,  his  doubts  as  to  the 
admi.ssibility  of  any  proof  concerning 
«;the  fillet  of  veal  in  the  kitchen,"  and 
his  long  speech  rendering  it  probable 
that  he  would  ultimately  demand  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  pie,  led  to 
tiie  dread  catastrophe.  Oh  I  how 
many  must  have  been  the  apple-pie 
causes  in  after  days  in  which  the  whole 
subject  of  litigation  was  consumed  be- 
fore a  decision  could  be  had.  For 
twenty  years  I  have  had  doubts  on  this 
will,"  is  Lord  Eldon's  language  in  one 
case.  How  many  hearts  must  have, 
in  tin  probability,  broken  in  that  inter- 
val, with  hope  deferred  from  day  to 
day,  from  term  to  term,  from  year  to 
year,  and  rights  then  ultimately  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  exeeutan  or 
the  heirs  of  those  originally  entitled? 
Is  dekiy  itself  no  evil  ?  Is  it  the  same 
thing  w  hetlicr  you  pay  a  man  himself 
or  a  respectable  person,  about  whom 
he  eares  nothing  now,  and  is  likely  to 
care  less  hereafter,  called  his  adminis- 
trator ? 

Lord  Eldon's  anecdote  book  men- 
tions Johnson  at  Oxford.    Sir  Robert 

Chambers  was  walking  with  .Tohnsnn 
in  New-Inn  Hall  garih  n,  an  1  t!irow- 
ing  snaiU  over  the  wall  into  hi:>  ueigh- 
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boor's  gardeo.  The  doctor  reproached 
him  roughly.  "  Sir,"  said  Chambers, 
"ho  is  a  dissenter."  *'Oh!  if  so," 
$aid  the  doctor,  toss  away,  toss  awuy, 
at  b«rd  u  70a  can.** 

The  doctor  was  frequently,  appa- 
reatly,  very  absent.  I  have  seen  him 
•tanaing  for  a  very  long  time,  without 
moving,  with  a  foot  on  each  side  the 
kennel  which  was  then  in  the  middle  of 
the  High  Street,  Oxford,  wttli  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  water  running  in  it. 

"  If  ptit  out  of  temper  he  was  not 
very  moderate  in  the  terms  in  which  he 
expressed  his  dbpleasure.  1  remember 
that,  in  the  common  room  of  University 
College,  he  was  dilating  upon  some  sub- 
ject, and  the  then  head  of  Lincoln  ('ol- 
lege,  Dr.  Mortimer,  was  present.  W!iil:«t 
Jwinson  was  stating  what  he  proposed 
to  comraunicate,  the  doctor  ooeasimially 
lnterrupt(Ml  him,  saying,  *  I  deny  that.' 
This  was  often  repeated,  and  observed 
upon  by  J<^n8on,  as  it  was  repeated,  in 
terms  expressive  of  increasing  displea- 
sure and  anger.  At  length,  upon  the 
doctor's  repeating  the  words  *I  deny 
that,'  *  Sir,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  'you  must 
have  forgot  that  an  author  has  said — 
Plus  negabit  unus  asinus  in  una  hora, 
qnam  centum  philosophi  probaTcrint  In 
^entmn  annis.' " 

Scott's  diligence  while  studying  law 
before  being  caUed  to  the  bar  was  more 
than  exemplary.  He  rose  at  four 
in  the  morning,  was  abstinent  at  his 
iQieals,  and  to  prevent  drowsiness,  read 
at  night  with  a  wet  towel  about  iiis 
head.  His  first  perdlt  as  he  called  his 
London  residence,  was  in  Cursitor- 
street.  "  Many  a  time/'  siud  he,  in 
after  life,  "have  I  nm  down  Drom 
CnrMtor.«treet  to  Fleet -roar Icet,  to  get 
sixpenny  worth  of  sprats  for  supper." 
In  the  same  conversation  be  told  Mr. 
Farrer,  that  be  had  never  been  in  the 
olBce  of  any  special  pleader  or  equity 
draftsman.  "  How,"  said  Farrer,  "did 
you  get  your  knowledge  of  pleading?" 
*'  I  copied  every  thing  I  could  lay 
bands  on>*'  was  tne  answer.  He  oflen 
regretted  his  loss  of  two  volumes  of 
precedents  which  he  had  thus  copied. 

In  February,  177t),  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  reckoned  on  money  flow- 
ing in  abundantly.  He  made  a  playful 
bargain  with  his  wife — "  All  I  got  in 
the  first  eleven  months  shall  be  mine — 
all  I  get  in  the  twelfth,  yours*'*  During 
the  eleven  he  got  nothing*  tile  twelfth 
brought  half-a-guinea. 


He  would  baye  had  the  best  of  the 

bargain  but  fbr  the  knavery  of  a  well- 
dressed  attorney  or  attornpv's  clt  rk  ; 
for,  a  dav  or  two  after  being  called  to 
the  her,  he  was  accosted  by  a  plausible 
blackguard,  who  handed  him  a  paper 
which  required  to  bo  authenticated  by 
counsel's  signature.  He  signed  it,  and 
the  gentlemanly  young  man,  taking  it 
back  from  him,  said>  «A  fine  hand 
yours,  Mr.  Scott ;  an  exceedingly  fine 
hand.  It  would  be  well  for  us  if  gen- 
tlemen at  the  bar  would  always  take 
your  pains  to  insure  legibility.  A 
beautiful  hand,  sir!"  and  then  with  a 

confused  and  hurried  air,     A  a  a, 

1  really  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  1 
forgot  my  purse  on  the  table  in  the 
coffee-room  opposite.  Pray  do  me 
the  favour  to  remain  here,  and  I  will 
be  back  in  a  moment."  So  speaking, 
he  vanished  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, "  and  never,"  said  Lord  Eldon, 
•*did  I  set  eyes  on  th.it  man  again." 

Lord  El  don's  anecdote  book  gives 
a  good  many  stories  that  we  have  read 
in  the  oM  editions  of  Joe  Miller,  and 
whenever  a  pictorial  edition  of  the 
learned  Josephus  shall  be  ventured 
on  by  the  Trade,  we  recommend  the 
Ibture  compiler  to  make  diligent 
search  in  these  volumes  for  matter  in 
his  line.  We  are  told  how  Dunning 
when  in  Prussia  during  a  vacation 
was  introduced  as  solieitor-genMiI. 
Frederic  thought  a  solicitor-general 
was  an  ofHcor  of  the  same  kind  as 
miyor-geueral,  so  he  invited  him  to 
a  review  of  his  troops,  and  mounted 
him  on  one  of  his  finest  chargers. 
The  charger  carried  the  general 
through  all  the  evolutions  of  the  day, 
he  was  so  frightened  that  he  would 
never  go  out  i^ain  as  a  general  of 
any  kind.  This  surely  would  be  a 
good  subject  for  Cruikshank. 

On  Scott's  first  drcuits  he  was  em- 
ployed a  good  deal  incriminalcasesand 
was  successful  ;  his  chief  secret  was 
avoiding  putting  any  questions  to  prose- 
cutors. With  this  exception,  for  the 
first  three  or  four  years  that  Scott  wu 
at  the  bar,  his  progress  was  but  indif- 
ferent. The  talents  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  for  doing  busincftS,  are 
very  different  from  those  for  getting 
into  business,  and  Scott  was  above  all 
trick.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he 
gavehis  friend  Farrt  r  an  account  of  the 
first  cases  that  brought  him  into 
notice.   He  had  intended  to  practice 
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in  the  King's  Bench,  but  thought  Lord 
Mansfield  showed  a  preference  to  the 
young  lawyers  who  had  been  bred  at 
Westminster  School  and  Cltristchurch, 
and  as  this  seemed  to  deprive  him  of 
bis  fair  chances  of  proper  attention 
Arom  the  court,  he  crossed  over  to 
the  other  m.Ic  of  the  Hall.  The 
number  of  counsel  practisinL''  in  Chan- 
cery when  Scott  first  joined  it,  were 
bat  twelve  or  fifteen.  The  case 
which  first  brought  hiui  Into  notice 
was  Ackroyd  and  Smithson*  A  tes- 
tator had  directed  his  real  estate  to  be 
sold*  and  divided  smonff  fifteen  per- 
sons whom  he  named  in  nis  will.  One 
of  the  fifteen  died  in  the  testator's 
life  time.  A  bill  was  filed  by  the 
next  of  kin*  claiming  among  other 
things  the  lapsed  share.  Scott  was 
sent  a  brief  at  the  hearing,  to  con- 
sent for  the  heir  at  law.  On  con- 
sidering the  case*  and  examlnli^  the 
authorities,  he  satisfied  himseu  that 
the  heir  at  law,  and  not  the  tiext 
of  Viu,  was  entitled  to  the  lapsed 
sluure.  He  told  the  solicitor,  who 
bad  sent  him  the  Inriefy  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  had  come,  and  when  the 
case  came  to  be  heard  before  Sir 
Thomas  Sewel^  the  roaster  of  the 
Rolls,  he  cited  the  authorities  which 
he  thought  supported  hii  view.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  decided  against 
him.  **  He  has  argued  very  well," 
said  Sir  Thomas*  **Dut  I  cannot  agree 
with  him."  The  case  was  taken  on 
some  other  point,  by  appeal  before 
the  Chanceliur,  Lord  Tburlow.  Scott 
was  again  sent  a  guinea  brief  fts  be* 
fore  to  consent,  "  If  he  will  argtie," 
said  the  guardian  of  the  heir  at  law 
to  his  solicitor,  why  let  him  do 
ao»  biit  give  hiin  no  more  than  the 
gidnea.  There  is  no  use  in  throwing 
good  money  after  bail."  Scott  arfrncil 
the  case,  and  convinced  LordThurlow. 
He  took  three  days  to  consider  the 
pdntt  decided  with  Scott,  and  fixed 
the  law  on  a  subject  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. He  was  congratulated  hy 
attomies  and  solicitors  as  a  \ourig 
man  "  whose  bread  and  butter  was 
cut  for  life."  The  accidents  of  pro- 
fessional life  shortly  after  placed 
him  in  the  position  of  holding  a 
brief»  in  which  the  interests  of  his 
client  required  him  to  support  by 


argument  the  reverse  of  what  had 
been  decided  in  this  case.  It  was  at 
Lancaster,  and  when  he  had  stated  to 

the  court  the  point  he  was  poing  to 
argue,  Dunning,  (Lord  Ashburton) 
who  was  chancellor  of  Lancaster 
said — "  Sit  down  young  man  !"  "and 
when,"  added  Lord  Eldon  in  telling 
the  story,  "  I  did  not  immediately 
comply,  be  repeated,  sit  down,  sir,  I 
won't  hear  you.  I  lutve  read  your 
argument  in  the  case  of  Aclcroyd  and 
Sinithsot),  and  I  defy  you  or  aoy  man 
in  Englaud  to  answer  it." 

He  was  soon  after  offigred  the  re* 
cordership  of  Newcastle.  His  pro- 
fessional income  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  his  family.  He 
accepted  it,  and  a  bouse  was  aotnalhr 
engi^fed  for  him  at  Newcastle,  ana 
his  giving  up  London  practice  seemed 
altogether  decided  on,  when  one  morn- 
ing about  sixo'ebiek  he  was  waited  on 
by  the  parties  in  an  election  petition, 
which  was  to  come  on  at  ten  o'clock 
of  the  same  day.  The  cotmsel  who 
had  been  engaged  to  open  the  case* 
was  detained  by  illness  at  Oxford  ; 
the  second  in  command  refused  to 
state  the  ciise  because  he  was  unpre- 
pared, and  in  this  ddemma,  Scott  was 
called  on.  *'  Well,  gentlemen,*'  said 
Scott,  "what  do  you  expect  me  to 
do.  ril  tell  you  all  I  can  do.  I  can 
undertake  to  make  a  dr^  statement  of 
facts,  but  I  have  no  time  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  law." 
The  case  lasted  long  enough  to  pvc 
him  time  to  learn  the  law.  It  lasted 
fifteen  days.  It  found  him  poor,  and 
it  left  him  rich.  His  client  was  beaten 
in  the  committee  by  one  vote.  His 
exertions  in  this  cause  appear  to  have 
attracted  great  attention.  Mansfield 
(afterwards  Sir  James  Man^fikld, 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas) 
strongly  dissuaded  him  from  ieavine 
London.  Wilson  (afterwards  a  pidsiw 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas)  also 
urged  strongly  his  reniainini^  in  Lon- 
don, addiug  that  he  would  insure  him 
£400  the  next  year.  "  I  can't  under- 
stand," said  Mr.  Farrerto  Lord  Eldon 
"why  Hardinge  did  not  open  the  pe- 
tition— »lo  you  know  ?"  "  Because  he 
had  not  read  his  brief,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Twiss  thinks  the  nature  of 
the  competition  which  now  exists  fm 
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business  at  the  bar,  wonM  prevent 
success  in  a  few  remarkable  cases 
from  havii^  the  great  effect  on  the 
fortunes  of  a  young  roan,  unoonnectcd 
with  attorneys,  which  such  success  had 
in  the  early  days  of  John  Scott. 
The  attoruies  and  solicitors  in  general 
now  bring  up  a  son  or  near  relation  to 
the  bar,  who  gets  all  the  business  they 
can  give.  Education,  too,  is  more 
general  at  present,  ami  the  army 
and  navy  in  these  piping  times  of 
peace,  does  nothing  to  carry  off  into 
other  fields  of  exertioD^  many  a  for- 
midable rival. 

Bir.  Twiss  tells  some  circuit  stones. 
In  one  case  Scott  sncceeded  by  having 
broken  "  the  ten  commandments."  It 
Wasnece>sary  to  the  success  of  his  case 
to  determine  that  a  particular  family 
were  founders  of  an  ancient  chapel.  He 
obserred  that  the  ten  commandments 
were  written  on  old  plaster,  which  he 
conjectured  might  cover  an  arch. 
He  bribed  the  cleric  with  fire  shillims 
to  let  him  break  away  part  of  the 
plaster,  and  he  found  the  keystone  of 
an  arch  on  which  were  engraved  the 
arms  of  an  ancestor  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

In  an  action  for  assault  and  battery 
between  two  old  women,  a  compromise 
was  proposed.  Scott  was  for  the 
defendant,  and  a  servant  of  the 
plaintifTs,  who  was  examined  as  a 
witness  said  that  but  for  her  attorney 
(Hobson)  her  mistress  was  willing  to 
settle  the  matter.  "  Well  gentlemen," 
said  Scott  to  the  jury,  «  the  lady  has 
but  Hobson's  choice,  she  wants  no 
damages — the  cause  is  Hobson's,  so 
give  him  one  penny  if  you  please." 
llr.  Twiss  relates  this  story  at  mor- 
tal length,  and  perhaps  ought  to  do 
so,  for  Scott  records  that  after  this 
successful  joke  (for  the  ^ury  did  as 
they  were  bid)  and  in  oonsequeooe  of 
it,  briefs  came  showering  in.  The 
immediate  barrest  was  a^at  seventy 
guineas. 

Boswell  (Johnson's  Boswell)  went 
this  circuit.  He  was  found  drunk  one 
night  on  the  pavement  at  Lancaster, 
and  the  bar  subscribed  a  guinea  for 
him,  and  half  a  crown  for  his  clerk, 
and  sent  him  a  brief  to  more  for 
what  the  merry  gentlemen  who  con- 
cocted the  trick,  called  a  writ  of 
f/U'irt'  udherii  pavimeuto.  Uoswell 
sent  round  town  to  borrow  books, 
and  aetuaUy  made  the  motion.  The 


judge  who  could  make  nothing  of 
what  Boswell  was  saving,  was  at  last 
told  that  Boswell  haa  been  taken 
drunk  to  bed,  and  was  still  dreaming 
about  himself  and  the  pavement  on 
which  hr  had  been  lying. 

Id  spite  of  Thurlow's  sturdiness  of 
manner^  and  something  that,  if  not 
integrity,  looks  so  like  it,  that  we  do 
not  always  see  through  the  rough 
nuisk,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
like  him.  His  conduct  towards  Cow* 
per  was  negligent  and  anfeelingy 
though  we  are  not  inclined  to  concur 
altogether  in  the  reproaches  cast  on 
him  by  Cowper's  biographers.  Scott 
^[^>ears  to  have  felt  kindly,  even  re- 
verentially toward  him,  and  yet  it  is 
hard  not  to  think  that  Thurlow  used 
him  ill.  Sir  Grey  Cooper  had  asked 
Thurlow  to  make  him  a  commissioner 
of  bankrupts.  He  promised  be  would 
and  never  did,  A  hundred  and  sixty 
or  seventy  pounds  a  year,  would  have 
been  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Scott.  Scott  reminded  him  of  tUs 
in  after  life.  "  Had  I  given  you  the 
comuiissionership,"  said  Thurlow, 
**  it  would  have  been  your  ruin. 
Young  men  are  rerj  apt  to  be  content 
when  they  get  something  to  live  on. 
So  when  I  saw  what  you  were  made 
of,  I  broke  my  promise  to  make  you 
work." 

He  had  but  little  of  the  sort  of 
business  that  consists  of  giving  opinions 
on  cases  for  advice  of  counsel.  His 
own  account  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  attornies  thought  "  opinions  with 
30  many  *ifs'  in  them  spoiled  husiness." 
Lord  Kenvoii  in  one  vcar  made  tiireo 
thousand  pounds  by  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness, next  to  him  was  Dunning  but  many 
of  Dunning's  opinions  were  written  by 
Wilson(afterwards  Justice  Wilson^  and 
signed  by  Dunning.  The  hand- 
writing of  Wilson  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Dunning's.  Except 
the  persons  consulting  Dunning  had 
the  benefit  of  his  study  of  the  cases 
sent  as  well  as  Wilson's,  this  seems 
to  have  been  scarcely  fair  play,  how- 
ever raluable  Wilson's  opimons  may 
have  been. 

Scott  was  about  seven  years  at  the 
bar,  when  he  was  offered  a  silk  gown 
In  the  spring  of  1783,  the  coiuition 
ministry  of  North  and  Fox,  the 
nominal  head  of  which  was  Lord 
Portland,  succeeded  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Shelboume.  Anumg 
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the  members  of  the  cabiiu  t  who  re- 
tired, was  Lord  Thnrlow.  After  an 
unsuccessful  negotiation  witli  tmn»  the 

great  seal  was  put  in  commission,  an  l 
the  new  government  authorized  the 
commissioners  to  call  a  few  of  the 
junior  counsel  within  the  bar.  After 
Scott  b:i<l  signified  1)13  absent,  ho 
found  that  two  of  hl.s  juniors,  Erslvino 
and  rigott  were  to  be  culled  within 
the  Imr  on  the  day  before  him»  so  as 
to  give  them  precedence.  On  hearing 
this  he  retracted  bis  aeciptance,  as 
he  thought  promotion  couhl  not  be 
properly  accepted  with  anj  wavw  of 
profeMtonal  rank.  On  Hnding  his 
dctonniriation  unalterable,  tho  com- 
missioners yielded.  "  Did  you  think/* 
said  Mr.  Farrer  to  him,  that  it  was 
•o  important  to  insist  on  retaining 
your  rank.  "  It  wa.e,"  said  he  with 
great  earnestness,  all-important. 
I  owed  every  thing  to  it."  **  Lord 
Eldon*8  eminent  schoolfellow,**  says 
Mr.  Twiss,  "  evinced  u  similar  spirit 
on  the  subject  of  professional  honors." 
For  tlie  battle  of  the  iirs»t  of  Juuc 
medals  were  given,  but  not  to  him ; 
when  the  mednl  was  afterwards  sent 
him  for  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  returned 
it,  witli  a  letter  saying  he  felt  con- 
scious he  had  done  his  duty  as  well 
on  the  first  of  June  as  at  Cape  St.  Vtn« 
cent,  and  that  if  he  did  not  merit  the 
first  medal,  neither  did  he  merit  the 
second.  "  He  was  (^uito  right,"  said 
Lord  Eldon,  speakmg  of  it  to  his 
niece,  "he  would  have  both  or  neither. 
Both  were  sent  to  him."  In  the  course 
of  this  year  Scott  got  into  parliament. 
Lord  Weymouth  was  the  patron 
of  the  &>rough  of  Weobl^  in 
Herefordshire,  since  extinguished 
bv  the  reform  act.  Thurlow  it  was 
who  communicated  between  Scott 
and  Lord  Weymouth.  The  young 
candidate  told  Lord  Thurlow  he 
would  only  take  it  on  condition  that 
his  conduct  in  Parliament  should  be 
wholly  independent  of  Lord  Wey- 
mouth's political  opinions.  Thur- 
low's  reply  was  that  ho  bad  stipulated 
for  this,  and  that  without  such  stipu- 
lation Lord  Weymouth  must  have 
fbnnd  some  other  messenger. 

Elections  were  pleasanter  things 
then  than  they  have  been  sinee.  Seott 
asked,  when  he  got  to  Weobly,  what 
bad  he  to  do? — what  was  the  usual 
course  of  proceedings?  He  was  told 
that  the  candidate  was  to  go  first  to 


the  house  containing  the  prettiest  girl, 
and  to  give  her  a  kiss.  This  he  did  ; 
and  so  ne  visited  all  the  voters,  and 
kissed  as  many  of  the  girls  as  be 
could  conveniently.  An  old  man  at 
last  said  to  lum  we  hear  you  are  a 
lawyer,  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
give  us  a  spe3ch.  So  he  gave  them  a 
8pee?li ;  and  his  subject  was  taken 
from  a  story  that  had  been  pretty  ge- 
nerally circulated*  aod  which  was  pro- 
bably true,  of  Lord  Surrey  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Norfolk)  riding  into 
Hereford  on  a  cider-cask,  drunk,  and 
talking  in  that  state  of  refbrna.  His 
audience  liked  the  speech.  And  then 
he  ended  as  he  began  with  kissing  the 
prettiest  girl  he  could  see.  **  Very 
pleasant  indeed  !"  is  his  record  of  this 
part  of  the  adventure. 

He  lodged  at  tho  Vicar's.  It  was 
the  hour  of  promises ;  and  Mr. 
Bridge,  the  Vicar,  thought  he  might 
as  wdl  try  his  chance  as  another ;  and 
he  said  to  him — "  When  you  have 
the  seals  you  must  give  a  living  to  the 
husband  of  this  child,  (pointing  to  a 
little  minx  who  was  scarce  able  to 
speak,)  should  she  marry  a  clergyman." 
The  pronnse  Wiis  aflerwaeds  claimed 
and  redeemed.  Years  rolle<l  cm,  and 
the  heroine  of  the  story  in  process  of 
time  determined  on  her  num,  and  the 
living  she  would  like  for  him,  could  she 
but  get  it  and  him.  The  incumbent  of 
Staoton-upou- Arrow  was  dying;  he 
bad  had  two  paralytic  attacks.  She 
kept  a  person  m  waiting,  to  communi- 
cate to  her,  instant  intelligence  of  the 
death  when  it  should  occur.  She 
made  her  way  to  London,  called  on 
Lord  Eldon,  forced  an  audience  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  of  his  .«ervantSv 
and  returned,  bringing  back  the  pre- 
sentation. 

We  almost  pity  poor  Jones,  who 
got  the  living.  At  all  events,  he 
seemed  but  little  satisfied  with  the 
conditions  on  which  he  obtained  it. 
He,  it  is  true,  lost  no  time  in  reading 
himself  into  the  living ;  but  two  long 
years  passed  before  the  devotedness  uf 
the  young  lady  was  rewarded.  Her 
ardour  was  strangely  contrasted  with 
his  Inkewarmness ;  and,  like  Sir 
radoc  in  the  ballad,  he  seemed  but  for 
very  shame  inclined  rather  to  shrink 
from  an  encounter  with  a  lady  to 
whom  the  chancellor  had  no  terrors. 
She  was,  he  thought,  too  many  for  a 
poor  parson  who  wished  « to  eat  his 
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bread  in  j>oace  and  privacy."  At  last 
the  weilding  took  place  at  Stanton. 
Her  pATty*  who  came  from  Woebly 
"close-packed  and  smilinp  in  a  chaise 
and  one,"  were  asked  into  the  parso- 
nage-house before  going  to  church. 
Mr.  Jones  in  vain  entreated.  She  re- 
fused to  enter  the  parsonage-house  till 
she  did  so  as  his  wife.  Poor  fellow, 
he  seems  very  much  to  be  pitied  and 
despised.  Yet  he  plucked  np  conrage, 
and  actually  survived  all  this  for  a  few 
years.  Death,  however,  at  last  came 
to^  his  relief.  The  widow  then  re- 
membered her  old  IHendy  Lord  Kldon  { 
told  him  too  true  a  tale  of  poverty 
and  suffering  ;  applied  for  his  aid  to 
obtain  shelter  and  support  in  an  esta- 
blishment for  the  widows  of  clergymen 
near  Bath.  He  obtained  for  her 
what  she  wrote  for,  and  dein^ed  the 
expenses  of  her  removal. 

Scott's  appearance  In  parliament 
was  at  a  memorable  period.  His  first 
needi  was  on  the  first  reading  of 
Fox's  India  bill,  which  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  coalition  ministry.  The  objects 
of  the  bill  were  to  annihiUte  the 
power  of  the  court  of  directorf,  and 
to  vest  the  affairs  and  ^'ovcrnnient  of 
the  company  for  four  years  in  the 
haiide  of  commissioners.  The  whole 
patronage  of  India  was  by  this  bill  to 
have  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
comnu;isiuners.  To  a  person  now 
reading  the  debate,  the  weight  of 
argomeot  appears  to  be  with  Pitt, 
who  exposed  with  great  force  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  The  prodigious 
patronage  thrown  into  the  hancu  of 
the  commissioners  he  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  fourth 
estate  in  the  realm — a  new  power,  in- 
dependent of  the  crown,  and  exercis- 
ing a  most  destructive  influence  over 
the  otiier  branches  of  the  legislature. 
Scott  appears  to  have  said  but  a  few 
words.  "  He  was,**  he  said,  "  attached 
to  no  particolar  party,  and  wonld  rote 
as  Jusliee  seemed  to  him  to  direct ; 
but  the  time  given  for  deliberation 
was  inconveniently  short.  The  minis- 
ter'serident  object  was,  that»  instead 
of  considering,  they  should  conclude, 
and  should  decide  without  delibera- 
tion." Fox,  himself,  replied  to  Scott, 
saying,  M  that  without  dwHberating  he 
had  ventured  to  give  his  decision,  and 
that  with  a  good  deal  of  poaitiveness." 
On  the  second  readily  Scott  again 
spoke ;  and  his  ipeach  m  probably  tho 


very  worst — a  wide  wor*l — and  the 
most  self-complacent  ever  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  seema 
to  have  hud  a  sa  l  turn  for  humour. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the 
long,  wretched  stories  of  his  anecdote- 
book,  which  mast  have  been  an  actual 
horror  in  the  nurseries  of  those  chil- 
dren fur  whom  it  was  drawn  tip.  His 
speech  began  with  the  nhrxiseology 
which  was  so  common  to  nim  in  after 
life — whieh  i<  every  where  out  of  place, 
and  most  of  all  unendurable  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Appealing  **  to 
the  sense  of  duty  which  compelled  him 
to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  bill— 
the  .solemn  sentiments  of  his  heart  and 
conscience  "  —  he  discussed  the  bill 
on  pretty  much  the  same  grounds  that 
Pitt  had  put  forward  on  the  first 
reading.  He  lauded  Lord  North. 
He  spoke  in  terms  of  idolatrous  praise 
of  Mr.  Pox ;  but — even  to  Mr.  Fox 
influence,  sueh  as  the  patroni^  this 
bill,  gave  should  not  be  entrusted.  Aa 
Brutus  said  of  Ciosar, 

He  would  be  crowned ! 
How  tiut  might  dM»ii  hb  Mtun-Hhtm^  fh« 

queftion !"' 

A  wound  from  him  to  the  nation 
would  be  doubly  painful.  Like  Juab, 
he  gave  the  hand  of  friendship ;  but 
the  other  hand  held  a  dagger,  with 
which  he  stahhed  at  the  constitu- 
tion. Then  followed  a  startling  quo- 
tation from  the  Apocalypse,  in  wbidi 
he  saw  a  symbol  of  the  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  alterations  propos- 
ed by  the  bill.  **  And  I  stood 
upon  the  sand  of  the  iea»  and  saw  a 
beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns  ;  and  upon 
his  bonis  ten  crowns.  And  they 
wondiipped  the  dragon,  which  gave 
power  to  the  beast ;  and  they  wor- 
shipped the  beast,  snyitJg,  Who  is  like 
unto  the  beast  ?  who  is  able  to  make 
war  with  him  ?  And  there  was  given 
unto  him  a  month,  apeaking  great 
things ;  and  power  was  given  unto 
him  to  continue  forty  and  two  months" 
— "  Here,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  1  believe 
there  is  a  mistake  of  six  months,  tha 
proposed  duration  of  the  bill  being 
four  years,  or  forty-eight  months" — 
"  And  he  caused  all,  both  small  and 
great,  rich  and  poor,  bond  and  freev 
to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand, 
or  in  their  foreheads" — here  places, 
pensions,  and  peerages  are  plainly 

mfflBidottl— ^nd  be  oried  mightily 
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with  a  strong  voice,  sajinff,  Babylon 
the  Greftt'*>-p1ainl3r  the  East  India 

Company — "  is  fallen,  and  is  become 
the  habitation  of  devils,  the  hold  of 
every  foul  spirit,  and  the  cage  of  every 
unclean  and  hateful  bird."  He  then 
quoted  a  passj^^e  firom  Thucjdides* 
sho^^'ing  that  violence  was  less  pro- 
voking than  injustice,  as  vif)lence  was 
exerting  but  the  powerof  the  stronger, 
and  submittinpf  to  it  loolced  lilce 
jielding  to  inevitable  necessity.  **  The 
Company  cried  out  for  time.  Thejr 
pleaded  like  Desdemona — 

*'K1U  rat  to-mowow  -  kt  me  lire  to-nUht— 
Bat  half  wlwar." 

The  house  is  said  to  have  listened 
in  route  amazement  to  this  singular 
eiUliltion  of  lamentable  mirth.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be 
worse.  And  Sheri<lan  amuRcd  himself 
and  the  house  in  replying  to  the 
strange  jumble  with  such  pleasantry, 
that  Scott  never  again  ventured  on 
flights  of  the  kind.  Tlu'  lull  passed 
the  Commons,  and  was  next  dav  car- 
ried  to  the  Lordii.  On  the  first  read-- 
ing  Lord  Temple  and  Lord  Thnrlow 
expressed  not  simple  di^iapprobation, 
hut  actual  abhorrence  of  it.  It  was 
said — and  it  had  the  appearance  of  in- 
fluencing the  deeuiun  of  the  Lords — 
that  tlie  Idng  was  furious  atrainst 
the  measure — that  Lord  Temple  had 
a  written  communication  from  him, 
signifying  that  "  those  who  should  vote 
fat  the  bill  his  majesty  should  account 
his  enemies  ;  and  if  Lord  Temple 
could  put  the  conimimieation  in 
Stronger  words,  he  was  empowered  so 
to  do." 

Two  proposals  were  immediately  made 
in  the  Commons  byFox'?party — the  one 
Jto  pass  a  censure  on  the  conduct  of  those 
who  should  influence  the  decision  of 
Wy  billy  while  pending  in  parliament, 
by  A  rumour  of  the  king  s  di>like  to 
It,  and  another  to  prevent  a  dissolution 
of  parliament.    Both  were  carried. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1783, 
the  India  bill  was  lost  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  and  at  twelve  o'cloek  on  the 
following  night  a  messenger  conveyed 
to  the  two  secretaries  of  state  (Lord 
North  and  Mr.  Fox)  his  majesty's 
orders  that  they  should  deliver  up  the 
seals  of  their  offices,  and  send  them 
by  the  under  secretaries,  as  a  personal 
Interview  on  the  occasion  would  be 
disagreeable  to  his  ni^etty ;  end  thus 


ended  the  administration  of  Fox  and 
North. 

In  the  Pitt  ministry  which  socceeded, 

tlie  gn  at  seal  was  again  committed  to 
Thurlow,  and  Kcnyun  was  attorney- 
gpeneral.  The  late  ministry  had  still 
a  powerful  majority  in  the  Commons  $ 
and  for  a  period  of  several  months, 
the  anomalous  scene  was  presented  of 
Pitt,  in  spite  of  an  adverse  House  of 
Commonsi  carrying  on  tiie  business  of 
govemnent.  Nothing  simitar  to  this 
had  occurred  since  be^re  the  Revolu- 
tion.  A  dissolution,  of  course,  seemed 
inevitable  if  the  ministry  were  to  go 
on.  In  a  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  Fox  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  motion  of  an  a(Mre>s  to  the  crown 
against  a  di^^solution,  and  a  resolution 
that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  ought 
not  to  consent  to  the  acceptance  of 
bills  from  India,  except  under  specified 
circumstances.  This  was  just  before 
the  Christmas  recess.  When  parlia- 
ment re-us«embled  in  January,  1784, 
Pitt  found  an  active  opposition  resist- 
ing him  on  every  question,  and  embar- 
ra.ssing  him  by  the  extreme  measure  of 
delaying  the  supplies  and  deferrii^  to 
pass  the  mutiny  bill.  At  last  eame  a 
resolutioti  from  the  Commons, express- 
ing their  diblike  to  the  continuance  of 
the  ministry,  and  directing  this  resoln- 
tion  to  be  laid  befitfe  bis  majesty.  A 
counter  address  from  the  Lords  assured 
the  crown  of  their  support  in  theexercise 
of  its  just  preroffatives.  Pitt  was 
strong  in  the  fact  tnat  the  people  were 
with  him,  and  addresses  were  sent  up 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  expres- 
sive of  very  difierent  feelings  iVom 
those  exhibited  by  the  majorities  in 
the  House  of  Comnion^,  which  the 
late  ministry  were  still  enabled  to 
command.  The  power  of  the  crown 
was  then  a  source  of  strength  which 
might,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
be  safely  relied  on,  if  the  fir-t  c  fTi  ct 
of  parliamentary  defeats  eould  he  over- 
come, as  Fox's  majorities  were  each 
day  decreaung,  and  at  Ust  had,  on  a 
motion  for  a  representation  to  the 
king  on  the  state  of  public  affairs," 
ei^uivaient  to  our  motions  of  want  of 
confidence,'*  dwindled  to  a  minority  of 
one.  The  power  of  dissolution  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  minister,  and.  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  House  and  of 
the  public  feeling,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the 
oouptry.     Corrnftioii  waa  broad^ 
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cjuu^d  bv  each  party  against  the 
other ;  "  North*!  inyrmidona  *'  were 
desoribed  aa  bought  with  the  trea- 
sury money.  Political  gratitude,  how- 
ever,  for  the  past  is  but  a  broken 
reed— and  the  whig«|  with  more  plan- 
sibility,  or  at  least  more  wit,  retorted 
the  charpe.  liobinson  was  Secretary 
to  the  Treasurer,  when  Fox's  party 
waa  each  n^^ht  becoming  thinner. 
**  Ifr.  Speaker,"  said  Sheridan,  <'  this 
18  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  a  mem- 
ber is  employed  to  corrupt  evei^  body 
in  order  to  obtain  votes."  Who  is 
it  ? — name,  name  1"  burst  fW>ipi  all  ddes 
of  the  house.    "  I  shall  not  name  the 

Strson  ;  it  i.s  an  unpleasant  and  invi- 
oos  thing  to  do  so,  and  therefore  I 
shall  not  name  him.  Bat  don*t  suppose 
that  I  abstain  because  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  naming  him  ;  I  could  do 
that,  sir,  as  soon  as  say  Jack  Robin- 

The  dissolution  ex  pected  and  dreaded 
at  last  came.  The  coalition  ministry 
had  never  been  popular.  The  adherents 
of  Fox  and  North  oat  of  parliament 
disapproved  of  their  Strang*  partner- 
ehip.  The  eharacter,  and  consequently 
the  strength,  of  each  was  damaged  by 
their  onion.  They  were  beaten  almost 
Sfrerv  where.  At  these  elections  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  members  lost 
their  seats,  most  of  them  the  friends 
of  Fox  and  North.  A  curious  dr* 
cumstancc  is  given  bv  Twiss  from 
Lord  Eldon'saneodote-boolc 

"  Fox  sidd  that  Sm/ei  ss  Caricaturen 

had  done  him  mnre  mischief  than  the 
debates  in  parliament  or  the  works  of 
the  presft.  The  prints  of  Carlo  Khan- 
Fox  runnin;^  away  with  the  India  House, 
Fox  and  Burke  quitting  paradise  when 
turned  out  of  enee,  and  many  other  of 
these  pul'liciti  <Tis,  had  eortaioly  agreat 
effect  on  the  public  mind." 

At  this  election,  Scott  was  again 

returned  f(»r  Weobly — on  his  way  to 
Weobly  he  accidenlly  saved  another 
seat  to  hi.s  {)arty.  We  ought  to  have 
said  he  voted  with  Pitt  during  the 
straggle.  Fox's  Irnlia  Bill  had  ocr-.i. 
sioned  a  ;:reat  fet  inent  through  the 
country,  and  his  .seven  intended  com- 
Bussloners  were  called  Fox's  seven 
kings.  Scott,  before  p  tting  into 
Weol»ly,  stoppt-d  to  change  hornes  at 
some  borough  town  where  the  election 
was  actually  going  on.  lie  was  get* 
ting  Us  haur  cut  |  and  the  hairdr^iser 


told  him  that  it  vos  said  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  one  of  the  eandidates,  was  one 
of  the  seven  kings.  **  Some  say,**  Said 
the  barber,  "  he  wa.s  ;  some  say  ho 
was  not.  If  he  was,  we  would  have 
nothing  to  sajr  to  Mm.**  Truth,'* 
said  Scott,  "is  truth,  and  I  see  no 
reason  for  not  telling  it — he  was  one 
of  the  kings."  The  barber,  on  leaving 
hb  customer,  flew  round  the  town 
with  his  story,  and  Sur  Gilhort  was 
defeated. 

But  what  is  party  ?  The  India 
Company,  who  resisted  Fox's  bill  as  a 
trick  of  the  coalition  faction  to  invest 
their  own  nominees  with  the  patronage 
of  India — a  patronage  which,  they 
ssid,  \irould  make  the  parliament  that 
posMssed  it  omnipotent — ^yielded  even 
greater  powers  without  a  struggle  to 
Pitt.  His  first  triumph  was  passing 
an  India  bill,  which  added  more  to  the 
strength  of  the  prerogative  than  any 
or  than  all  the  measures  sinoe  the  re* 
volution. 

We  are,  however,  forgetting  our 
proper  task  of  following  Scott*s  course, 
and  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  advert 

to  those  topics  of  general  history, 
farther  than  as  they  are  uecessary  to 
render  the  story  of  hU  fortunes  in- 
telligible. He  continued  for  some 
time  longer  to  go  circuit  ;  and  Mr. 
Twiss  draws  on  the  anecdote-book  for 
recollections  of  the  cases  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  The  obstinacy,  sto|»- 
dity,  wrongheadcdness,  and  dishonesty 
of  jurors  are  greater  than  we  had  sup- 
posed till  we  bad  read  these  narra- 
tives. 

**  At  an  ale-house,"  says  Lord  Eldon, 
**  where  some  of  us  dined  on  a  Sunday, 

after  se<'ii»i;  Corby,  in  Cumberland,  a 
person  whom  Sergeant  Bolton  treated 
with  a  good  deal  of  milk  punch,  told  the 
sergeant  that  he  was  upon  the  jury  at 
Carlisle,  and  would  give  him  verdicts 
whenever  he  could.  Another  juryman 
t(»td  me,  that  he  gave  the  same  sergeant 
all  till-  vi-rdicts  he  could,  because  ho 
loved  to  eucourage  a  countryman.  lie 
and  the  sergeant  were  pmcasterians 
born." 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  act- 
ing for  the  crown,  he  overheard  one 
juror  say  to  another—"  We  have 
given  the  crown  verdicts  enough  ;  we 
may  at  well  give  them  no  more." 
Scott  had  some  remarkable  eeeapes  in 
life.  Had|ie  nqt  iiianried»be  ^ould 
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hnve  been  a  ftllow  of  collepo  or  a 
country  eli'i'LTyiiian — cither  of  them  a 
better  thing  than  the  chancellorship, 
accordiDg  to  onr  tastes ;  still  his  bio- 
graplier  records  them  as  evils  to  be 
neprecated.  His  marriage  placed  luiu 
in  flpreater  danger.  A  grocer,  thinking 
wen  of  hb  tuents  for  business,  and 
generously  resenting  the  conduct  of 
the  father  of  Scott's  wife — then  refus- 
ing to  be  reconciled  to  the  young 
people — offered  the  voung  man  a  share 
of  his  bunness,  which  was  no  bad 
thinj^'.  He  was  again  saved  from  the 
intended  patronage  of  a  very  decent 
smuggler  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  In 
some  case  where  the  rights  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  bland  came  in  ques- 
tion, Scott  remembered  a  sentence 
from  Lord  Coke — "  The  inhabitants 
of  tbb  isle  are  religious,  indostrioim, 
and  true  people,  without  begging  or 
stealing."  Scott,  quoting  the  passage, 
said,  "  I  do  not  beg  their  rights,  I  de- 
mand them."  When  the  trial  was 
oyer,  an  old  smuggler,  who  had  been 
watching  its  progress,  and  whoso  pru- 
dence was  completely  overcome  by  this 
bold  vindication  of  Manx  morality, 
called  the  young  advocate  aside,  ana» 
with  a  shrewd  and  knowing  smil^ 
said,  "  Young  gentleman,  I'll  toll  you 
what ;  you  shall  have  my  daughter  if 
you  will  marry  her,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  her  fortune." 
Scott  was  married — what  a  .sad  thing! 

Scott's  support  though  given  cor- 
dially to  Pitt,  did  not  prevent  his 
statmg,  wiUi  great  firmness,  hb  views 
of  constitational  law  when  favourable 
to  the  opposition.  At  the  general 
election  in  1784,  the  candidates  for 
Westminster  were  Lord  Hood,  Mr. 
Fox,  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray.  At  the 
close  of  the  poll,  Wray  stood  lowest ; 
and  at  his  requisition  the  returning 
officer  granted  a  scrutiny,  and  made  a 
special  report  of  the  facts.  In  1765, 
the  scrutiny  was  still  unfinished,  and 
seemed  likely  to  outlast  the  natural 
life  of  the  uarliament.  Scott,  tbou^h 
it  was  the  interest  of  his  party  to  de. 
prive  Fox  of  Westminster,  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  return  should 
have  been  an  absolute  one  of  two 
members,  and  upon  one  of  the  motions 
connected  with  the  scrutiny  he  made  a 
speech,  establishing,  by  a  considera- 
tion of  all  the  statutes  regulating 
elections,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest,  the  l^gd  doctrine  that  the  eleo* 


[Sept. 

tion  must  bo  finally  clo.sed  before  the 
return  of  the  writ,  and  that  the  writ 
must  be  returned  on  or  before  the  day 
specified  in  it.   Scott  did  not  at  thb 
time  often  appear  in  the  debates.  The 
sessions  of  1786  and  1787  were  chiefly 
occupied  about  charges  against  War- 
ren  Hastings,  and  Scott  seldom  inter- 
posed.   His  anecdote-book  gives  some 
bar  stories  that  seem  to  refer  to  this 
period.    At  Carlisle,  in  a  fishery  case, 
to  conduct  which  for  the  opposite  side 
Bearcroft  had  come  down,  with  a 
special  retainer  of  three  hundred  gui- 
neas, Scott  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
complete  victory  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  Cumberland  dialect  and  the  local 
jargon  of  the  fishermen,  with  neither 
of  which  had  Bearcroft  or  the  judge 
any  acquaintance.    When  he  came  to 
cross-examine  the  first  witness,  who 
had  said  a  great  deal  about  the  salmon 
which  the  fishery  produced  in  difiVrent 
seasons,  Scott  asked  him  •*  whether 
they  were  obliged  to   make   *  oiM 
woUdkra*  of  any  of  them?**  The 
words  *'  ould  soldiers  to  be  made 
of  salmon"  puzzled  Bearcroft,  who 
asked    Scott    for    an  explanation. 
**  What  I — ^yott ! — a  counsel  nrom  Lon- 
don town,  who  have  been  lecturing  na 
last  night  from  Tooke's  Kn*  irn^tivra, 
not  to  know  the  meaning  of  those 
words.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  my  duty 
to  assist  an  adversary,  whose  know- 
ledge &c."    He  then  applied  to  the 
judge,  to  tell  him  what  the  words 
could  mean.     The  judge  could  not 
telL   Scott  then  exphuned ;  but  con- 
tinued hb  cross-examination  in  the 
same  jargon,  every  phrase  producing 
a  similar  scene.    The  jury  were  at  a 
loss  to  concave  how  what  was  so  easy 
to  them  could  be  so  difficult  to  the 
judge  ;  and  at  last  became  satisfied, 
from  H-  arcrofi's  extreme  ignorance, 
that  he  had  but  a  rotten  cause.  Scott 
had  a  verdict   Our  readers  would 
have  cause  to  complain  if  we  did  not 
tell  them  wliat  an     old  soldier  "  is  in 
the   Cumberland  jargon.     An  old 
soldier  b  made  by  hanging  up  in  a 
chimney  a  salmon  caught  out  of  season, 
when  the  fish  is  white  instead  of  red  ; 
and  it  acquires  in  the  chimney  a  colour 
like  a  soldier's  old  red  coat,  half  worn 
out. 

Trials  in  the  bar  mess-room  are 
sometimes  pleasant  enough  at  the  time, 
but  are  scarce  worth  recording  ;  how- 

erer,  we  may  as  well  give  a  line  to  tba 
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following.  A  poor  boj»  going  to  sleep 
(luring  a  speech  of  Sir  Thomas  Da- 
venport, fell  from  a  window,  atul  was 
reported,  uutruly,  to  have  been  killed. 
Davenport  was  indicted  hy  his  bre- 
thren of  the  bar  for  wilful  nmrder. 
Scott  drew  the  indictment,  and  alleged 
the  murder  to  have  been  committed 
"  with  a  long,  dull  instrument,  to  wit, 
a  speech." 

In  1787,  Scott  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  the  dioci-se  of  Durham,  by 
the  bishop,  a  brother  of  Lord  i  bur- 
low.  In  the  same  year,  Lord  Mans- 
field's rfsignation  of  the  ("hief  Jus- 
ticeship of  the  King's  lUnch  and  the 
changes  consequent  thereon,  gave  the 
opportunity  for  Scott's  promotion; 
and  on  June  16lb»  he  kissed  hands 
on  his  ai)pointment  as  solid tor-cre- 
neral,  and  to  his  .sur[)rise — for  he 
thought  he  had  arranged  to  escape 
that  honottr— was  knighted.  Pepper 
became  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He 
wi>ln  d  to  decline  it  on  account  of  the 
appointment  beinj^  disa<;reeable  to 
Thnrlow  ;  Wtt  replied,  "  Pepper,  you 
shall  be  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  as  to 
Tlmrhjw,  I  niay  just  as  well  quarrt  1 
on  that  as  on  any  other  subject  with 
him."  Tliurlow,  on  hearing  of  ilie 
appointment^  said  '*  his  whole  time 
would  be  spent  in  reversing  that  fel- 
low's decri  es,"  IVom  a  printed  paper 
pasted  into  an  old  book  of  jtrecedents, 
m  the  possession  of  Mr.  Colville*  of 
the  Ke^nstrar's  Office*  Mr.  Twiss  gives 
tho  foliowinjr  sentence,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  Thurlow  :  "  I  look  upon  my 
court  and  that  of  the  rolls  to  be  some- 
what like  a  stage-coacbf  which,  beside 
the  skill  of  the  coachman,  requires  the 
assistance  of  an  able  postillion  to  lead 
the  horses  and  pick  out  the  best  part 
of  the  roads.  Now,  if  1  have  got  an 
ignorantv  furzebush-headed  postillion 
ho  may  overset  tlio  coach  and  tumble 
us  both  into  the  ditch. " 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  king 
was  attacked  with  a  malady^  which 
about  the  month  of  October  assumed 
the  character  of  mental  alienation, 
The  dilhculty  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
real  emtMurassments  of  the  country  in 
a  ca^e  where  positive  law  was  silent, 
and  in  which  no  fiuid.nuc  could  be 
found  but  that  of  uncertain  analogies, 
may  easily  be  imaguied.    The  heir 


apparent  was  of  fbll  age,  and  the  late 
ministry  innsted  on  his  right  to  the 
throne,  as  in  case  of  the  natural 
death  of  the  sovereign.  Pitt  contro- 
verted thb  doctrine  with  great  heat, 
and  described  it  as  little  less  than 
treason.  The  ministerial  proposition 
for  a  regency  with  limited  and  defined 

Sower,  was  sarcastically  described  by 
lurke  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer setting  himself  up  against  the 
Prince  as  a  candidate  for  the  regency. 
"  in  such  an  election,"  he  said,  **  he 
mast  be  excused  if  he  should  vote  fbr 
an  amiable  prince,  rather  than  a 
haughty  minister,  who  dcnoimced  the 
pains  of  constructive  trea.son  on  all 
who  abetted  the  prince's  right.**  Pitt's 
propositions  were  carried.  In  Ireland 
the  same  question  was  eagerly  debated* 
and  an  address  was  carried  by  large 
ntujorities  in  both  houses,  culling  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  exercise  all 
regal  functions  during  his  majesty's 
indisposition.  The  dit!'K*ulty  in  which 
both  countries  would  have  been  placed 
by  these  conflicting  decisions  on  this 
great  question  was  providentially  es- 
capeil.  Before  the  rep;ency  bill  had 
pas^'  d  into  a  law  tlie  kin^j:  recovered. 

in  examining  the  arguments  on 
which  each  side  relied,  we  think  tho 
balance  inclines — doubtfully  however 
— to  the  view  sustained  by  l*itt.  The 
analogy  derived  from  the  conduct  of 
the  legislatureat  the  period  of  James's 
abdication  fails,  as  the  throne  was  re- 
garded by  the  statesmen  of  that  day 
as  absolutely  vacant ;  and  this  distinc- 
tion was  forcibly  urged  by  Scott,  then 
solicitor-general.  On  the  king's  re- 
covery he  fcnt  for  Scott  to  Windsor, 
**  to  tliank  lilin  for  tlio  afTectionate 
fidelity  with  which  he  adhered  to  him 
when  so  many  had  deserted  him  in  his 
malady." 

The  report  that  Thurlow,  during 
tlie  king's  illness,  while  a  cabinet  mi- 
nister, was  negociatingwith  the  prince 
has  been  stated  very  often  ana  very 
confidently,  and  has  been  very  gene- 
rally believed.  Lord  Kldon  was 
asked  about  this  by  Mr.  Farrer.  His 
reply  was,  "  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  a  word  of  truth  in  tliat  report." 
In  the  anocdole-book  the  subject  is 
again  mentioned,  and  Thurlow  again 
vindicated,   <'  I  was  at  the  time  of 


•  See,  in  particular.  Curran's  speech,  Curran's  Li/e  of  CurrOM,  vol.  i. 
Vol-.  XXIV.— No.  141.  Y 
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the  regency  honoured  with  Lord 
Thurlow's  intimacy.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  which  there  was  not  much 
interetting  conversation  upon  that 
•nbject  between  Lord  Thurlow  and 
the  king's  friends  with  which  I  was 
acquainted.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
WM  the  opinion  of  many  of  tho  king's 
friends  that,  for  the  king's  sake, 
Thurlow  should  continue  chancellor, 
however  the  regency  administration 
might  be  oompoiea.  Cbnmdering 
the  extreme  heat  and  bitterness  of 
parties  in  parliament  after  the  king 
was  recovered,  it  seems  verv  extraor- 
dinaiT  tbat»  if  Lord  TharfowV  con- 
duet  had  during  the  debate  about  the 
regency  been  dishonourable,  no  allu- 
sion should  be  made  to  it  in  debates 
where  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  his  views,  if  hu  oondnet 
required  explanation." 

In  June,  1792,  Lord  Thurlow  gave 
up  the  great  seal,  which  was  trau^i- 
lerred  to  Lord  Lon^borough.  Scott 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  solicitor- 

feneralship  ;  but  Thurlow  persuaded 
im  to  remain.  Thurlow  told  Scott 
that  iOQiier  or  later  he  (Scott)  mwt 
liold  the  great  seal.  The  real  cause 
of  quarrel  between  Pitt  and  Thurlow 
is  not  known — at  least,  Lord  Eldon 
aerer  knew  it.  Lord  Thurtow's  Aip 
rious  invectives  against  the  SinldQg* 
Fund  bill  and  the  New  Forest  bill  were 
the  immediate  occasion  of  getting  rid 
of  him*  Thurlow's  annoyance  at  the 
loss  of  office  was  increasea  by  his  de> 
testation  of  the  rival  who  succeeded. 
Lord  Eldon  \xsed  to  relate  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  Lord  Lough- 
borough was  speaking  with  considera- 
ble effect  on  some  subject  in  which 
Thurlow  had  an  adverse  opinion,  but 
of  which  he  had  not  studied  the  de- 
tails, so  as  to  be  prepared  to  reply, 
Thurlow  was  overheard  mutterii^  to 
himself — **  If  I  was  not  as  lazy  as  a 
toad  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  I  could 
Udi  that  fellow,  Loughborough,  heels 
over  head  any  day  in  the  week/'  The 
unfavourable  criticisms  of  great  law- 
yers  on  each  other's  qualifications,  are 
not  of  mudi  more  nijue  dian  those  of 
great  poets  on  their  brethren's  works. 
Wor(lsworth,  v.e  fancy,  would  give 
but  a  bad  account  of  a  ballad  of 
lloorePt  or  an  ode  of  Campbell's. 


Where  they  praise,  the  chances  are 
that  thiy  are  right  in  a  small  way. 
Unfavourable  criticism  is  worth  abso- 
lutely  nothing.  We  transcribe  the 
following  incident  from  the  «  Aneo* 
dote-book:" — 

"  Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  a  thorough 
contempt  of  Lord  Lougbborou£;h  as  a 
lawyer,  shortly  after  the  latter  had  be- 
come eiiaaoellor  said  to  me — "  What 
do  you  think  that  fellow  has  been 
doinr?  He  has  been  making  one  of 
the  7ad$ — one  of  the  king's  sons — a 
peer  of  Ireland  under  hi*  Great  Seal — 
not  under  the  Irtsh  Great  Seal.  fDid 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  that  ?* 
1  answered — *  Yes,  1  certainly  have.  I 
have  known  instances  of  H.*  *  Have 
you  ?'  he  said — •  what  instances  ?'  I 
answered — '  Lord  Thurlow  did  the 
same,  as  to  some  of  the  older  lads  of 
the  i'uiuily,  wiwn  he  was  chancellor.* 
'  What  do  you  moan  ? — did  1  ?  It  can't 
be  so.'  The  fact,  however,  was  so ; 
and  it  will  be  fbund  that  some  of  the 
ancient  Irish  peeraic^ps  were  granted 
under  the  English  Great  Seal."  • 

In  the  anccdote-book  we  also  find 
the  following  incident,  on  the  Prince 
of  WsJee  sending  to  Thortow  fbr  ad* 
▼ice  on  some  oooaston 

'•Ten  the  Prince,"  said  Thurlow, 
"lam  always  ready  to  offer  his  Royal 
Higimess  the  best  advice  1  am  able  to 
give  him,  and  that  I  observe  his  Royal 

Highness  is  always  ready  to  n.«k  it ; 
but  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  know  be-> 
fore  1  give  it  whether  there  is  any  one 
that  means  to  follow  it.*' 

*■  Two  principles,**  says  an  eloquent 

Gcrmnn  writer,  "govern  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world.  One  is  perpetual 
progress ;  the  other,  the  necessary  li- 
mitation to  that  progress.  If  tike 
former  alone  prevailed,  there  would  be 
nothing  steadfast  and  durable  on  earth, 
and  the  whole  of  social  life  would  bo 
the  sport  of  winds  and  waves.  If  the 
latter  had  exclusive  sway,  or  even  if  it 
obtained  a  mischievous  preponderancy, 
every  thing^  would  petrify  or  rot.  The 
best  ages  of  the  world  are  always  those 
hi  whMh  these  two  principles  are  the 
most  equally  balancrd.  In  mu  h  a^e§ 
every  enliebtened  man  ought  to  adopt 
both  principles  into  his  whole  mind  and 
conduct,  and  with  one  hand  develope 
what  he  can,  witli  the  other  restrain  and 
uphold  what  he  ought.*** 

In  such  tranquil  times  it  was  not 
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the  fortune  of  John  Scott  to  live ; 
luid  while  we  cannot  but  feel  that  they 
are  worthy  of  higher  honour  in  their 
own  generation,  who,  undistracted  by 
the  excessive  tendency  to  change  that 
rerolntionary  times  exhiint,  remember 
that  the  principle  of  progress  is  never 
to  be  lost  sig-ht  of  in  their  defence  of 
old  institutions— j^et,  surely  in  auch 
perilous  hours,  ir  the  mind  has  not 
strength  to  master  both  principles,  or 
if  circumstances  soem  to  render  the 
attainment  of  both  ubjects  impossible, 
the  virtue  of  holding  the  garrison  till 
better  times  is  not  a  light  one.  This 
is  saying  little  more  than  that  John 
Scott  was  a  man  inferior  to  Coleridge 
and  to  Burke,  which  probably  will  not 
be  disputed*  even  by  the  most  disputa- 
tive  of  all  men — professional  lawyers. 
Scott  does  not  seem  to  have  observed 
tliat  there  was  an  onward  progress 
ia  tociety — that  men — call  them  Con- 
servatives or  call  them  Liberals — were 
better    educated,   more  thoughtful, 
and  in  public  and  private  life  more 
ftirwdealing  than  the  generations  that 
had  gone    before  them.     Of  the 
church,  zealous  and  honest  as  was  his 
defence,  he  took,  we  think,  but  a 
partial  and  imperfect  view.  Less  than 
all  the  wealth,  of  which  she  was 
robbed  at  the  Reformation,  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  education  of  the 
iiati<Mi;  and  that  Scott  should  have 
done  all  he  could  to  preserve  awdi 
part  of  it  as  ho  found  in  her  posses- 
uoD,  is  his  honourable  distinction ; 
but  we  own  our  wiflh  would  be  to  see 
included  within  the  Church  [ui  this 
an  individual  writer  must  be  snpfiosed 
expressing  his  own  opinions,  and  not 
pledging  or  compromising  those  of 
the   Magazine]  much  that  unfortu- 
nately is  now  callt'd  dissent.  With 
the  Conservative  party  Lord  Eldon 
must  be  in  all  things  reckoned  ;  and 
of  the  Conservatives  for  many  a 
long  year  he  was  the  chief  strength. 

Coleridge,  in  his  valuable  tract  on 
Church  and  State,  takes  considerable 
taint  to  nhistrate  and  enforce  the 
OOetrine  of  permanence  and  progres- 
sion to  which  we  have  adverted. 
These  antagonist  forces,  both  of  which 
are  neoeatwy  for  the  hedth  and  welfare 
of  a  state,  he  regards  as  represented 
by  the  different  classes  of  society. 
The  roercaDtiic  amd  professional  classes 
renretent  the  advaaott  of  toGiety» 
ijjmpli         above  all  others*  aniit 


The  a^icultural  population  and  the 
landed  mteretit  expreat  the  principle 
of  pemeamee, 

"  To  found  a  family,  and  to  convert 
h|s  wealth  into  land,  are  twin  tiioQghtB, 

births  of  the  same  moment  in  the  mind 
of  the  opulent  merchant  when  he  thinks 
of  reposing  fkrom  his  labours.  From 
the  class  nf  novi  homines  he  redeems 
iiiinself  by  becoming  the  staple  ring  of 
the  ehain,  by  which  the  present  will 
become  connected  with  the  past,  and 
the  test  and  evidence  of  permanency 
atfortled.  To  the  same  principle  belong 
primogeniture  and  hereditary  titles, 
and  the  influence  which  these  exert  in 
accumulating  large  masses  of  property, 
and  in  coanteracting  the  antamnist  and 
dispersive  forces  which  the  Mlies,  the 
vices,  and  misfortunes  of  individuals 
can  scarcely  fail  to  supply.  To  tilts, 
likewise,  tends  the  proverbial  obduracy 
of  urejadices  characteristic  of  the 
humbler  tniers  of  the  soil,  and  thebf 
aversion  even  to  benefits  that  are  offered 
in  the  form  of  innovations."— CoUfr* 
RXDOK.    Church  and  State, 

The  prosperous  lawyer  is  no  less 
likely  to  assert,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  principle  of  permanenoe, 
than  a  man  prospering^  in  any  other 
line  of  business,  by  investing  his  money 
in  the  purchase  of  land.  Our  solicitor- 
general  united,  perhaps  more  than  any 
oitfier  nan  of  his  order  of  mind,  aft 
the  virtues  and  all  the  prejudices 
ascribed  to  an  humbler  class  of  men 
in  the  passage  we  have  just  transcribed 
from  Colendge ;  and  m  the  oourte  of 
this  year  (1792)  purclused  the  manor 
of  Eldon  in  Durham,  from  which  he 
afterwards  took  the  title  of  his  barony 
and  Us  earldom.  The  purohaae- 
money  was  £22,000,  and  he  was  rioh 
enough  to  allow  the  whole  rents  for 
many  years  to  be  laid  out  in  the  im> 
provement  of  the  estate. 

Early  in  1793  Scott  became  attOfi> 
ney-general.  The  contests  in  par- 
liament of  the  memorable  session  of 
that  year,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of 
preventing  treasonable  correspondenoa 
with  France,  scarcely  fall  within  the 
limits  of  a  sketch  like  ours.  The  bills 
creating  new  treasons  were  greatlj 
modified  in  patting  through  parliament. 
The  government  projmsed  to  render 
every  investment  of  money  in  the  lands 
or  public  funds  of  France  an  act  of 
high  treason.  With  respect  to  audi 
treatoot  the j  were  not  to  involve  tot* 
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feiture  or  corruption  of  blood.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  accused  was  not 
to  enjoy  the  protectioi),  given  bjf  for* 
mer  «cts  of  parliiunentt  of  treason 
being  provable  only  by  two  witnesses, 
nor  to  h:ive  tiie  assistance  of  counsel. 
The  bill  finally  pa&scd,  subjecting  the 
criminal  to  all  the  penalties  and  giving 
him  all  the  protections  in  other  cases 
of  high  treason.  Some  oflTt-ndi  rs  in 
Scotland  were  convicted  of  sedition* 
and  pnnished  by  transportation.  It 
•eems  the  power  of  the  Scottish  courts 
was  unrestricted  as  to  the  proper  pun- 
ishment for  sedition.  It  occasiuned 
mncb  disensston  and  animadversion  in 
both  houses  of  parliament.  The  attor- 
ney-general spoke,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  Scotch  courts  was  sustained. 

As  Soott'a  reputation  increased,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  became  curious  to 
learn  the  real  merits  of  a  lawyer  in 
such  reputation.  **  Sir«"  said  Thar* 
low,  *'  I  know  him  to  be  a  Tery  sound 
lawyer  and  a  very  honest  man."  lu 
aftertiines,  when  Kldon,  as  cliancellor, 
took  part  in  proceedings  distasteful  to 
the  prince,  What  think  you  now, 
my  Lord  Thurlow  ?*'  said  he,  taunt- 
ingly,"of  your  old  friend  Scott,  whom 
you  passeu  to  me  as  a  sound  lawyer 
and  an  honest  man  ?"  "  Sir,"  said 
Tbvrlow,  «*I  think  he  has  lost  the 
little  law  he  once  had,  and  is  become 
a  great  scoundrel." 

The  Duke  of  Sussex's  marriage  was 
tiie  sul^ect  of  discussion  at  the  privy 
council.  The  clergy  of  the  church, 
St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  were 
called  on  to  accomit  for  the  marriage 
having  taken  place  by  banns,  without 
the  {MToper  residence  of  the  party  in 
the  parish,  and  without  their  knowing 
the  parties.  The  rector  first  appeared. 
He  said  he  had  two  most  re^wNstable 
curates,  and  he  had  aolemnlj  enjoined 
them  not  to  marry  parties  without 
first  inquiring  as  to  their  residence. 
The  curates  said  they  had  a  most  re* 
apeotaUe  parish  clerk,  who  wore  a 
g^wn,  ana  they  liad  solemnly  given 
him  a  hke  injunction.  The  clerk 
being  called,  declared  that  no  man  in 
the  parish  had  a  more  careful  wife 
than  he  had,  and  he  daily  gave  her 
solomnly  a  like  injunction.  She  had 
two  discreet  female  servants,  and  she 
gave  them  the  most  solemn  injunction 
to  make  all  jiropor  inquiries  as  to  resi- 
dence, when  any  parties  brought  a  paper 
about  banns  in  her'a  and  her  husband's 


absence.  Thurlow  got  into  a  rage,  and 
turned  to  the  attorney-eeneral,  Scott, 
asking  him,  **  why  he  did  not  prosecute 
all  the  parties  concerned  in  this  abomi- 
nable niarria'^e."  Scott's  answer  was, 
**  that  the  Koyal  Marriage  Act  had, 
it  was  understood,  been  drawn  by 
Lord  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Atturney- 
GeiiiTitl  Thurlow t  and  unluckily  they 
had  made  all  parties  present  at  such 
marriage  guilty  of  felony  ;  there  could 
therefore  be  no  prosecution,  because 
no  body  present  coald  be  Compelled  to 
be  a  witness." 

In  Scotland  prosecutions  for  sedi- 
tion  were  continued.  Convictions 
wcri'  obtained,  and  transportaf ion  fol- 
lowed. In  I"n'j:land,  the  higliest 
amount  of  punishment  was  tine  and 
imprisonment ;  and  political  societtea 
were  formed  in  all  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns,  on  pretence  of  working 
out  a  reform  in  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, but  scarcely  disguising  the 
further  object  of  substituting  repub- 
lican for  monarchical  government.  A 
bold,  and  though  we  rejoice  in  the 
escape  of  the  individuals  prosecuted, 
we  cannot  but  think  the  best,  course 
was  fearlessly  taken  by  Scott.  He 
indicted  tiie  loading  members  of  those 
societies  for  high  treason.  And  such, 
and  nothing  less,  did  he  think  their 
guilt.  Whether  verdicts  were  likely 
to  be  obtained  or  not  is  a  different 
question  and  that  consideration  might 
have  determined  the  fitness  of  pro* 
•ecutii^  or  not  prosecuting.  The 
question  which  has  been  of  late  dis- 
cussed, both  in  the  work  before  us 
and  elsewhere,  of  the  prudence  of 
trying  them  for  mis  leuieanour  .and 
sedition,  rather  than  for  treason, 
appears  to  us  scarcely  an  honest 
one  either  to  the  accused  or  to 
the  country.  When  the  papers  of 
these  societies  were  seized,  such  of  the 
judges  as  attended  the  privy  council 
stated  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  par- 
ties were  guilty  of  high  treason.  Lord 
Eldon  himself,  who  has  left  us  a  record 
of  these  transactions,  says,  that  had 
the  parties  been  indicted  for  misde- 
meanour and  a  case  of  high  treason 
been  proved,  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to  an  acquittal.  A  case  for 
misdemeanour,  he  thinks^  might  per- 
haps be  made  by  suppressing  a  part 
of  the  evidence.  We  more  than 
df)ul)t  the  lionf'sty  of  such  a  course. 
Another  tiling  is  mentioned  by  lum  at 
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at  the  time  throwing  blnme  on  the 
eondoet  of  the  proeectttions  :  had  less 

evidence  boon  j^iven — supposing:  tlio  in- 
dictment for  high  trejison — the  chance 
of  a  conviction,  it  is  said,  would  be 
increased.  This  was  sn^^sted  in  con* 
Sttltation  as  the  prudent  course  by  the 
persons  noting  with  him  ;  a  short  case, 
they  said,  gave  the  best  chance  for 
oonviction.  Scott  resisted  the  sugges- 
tion,  as  he  could  never,  he  said,  sleep 
nirriin,  if  the  jury  convicted  a  man, 
leaving  it  doubtful  whether  thej  would 
have  convicted,  knowing  all  be  knew. 
A  greater  object  of  the  trials  than  the 
conviction  of  the  individuals  was  the 
publication  of  tlie  evidence  against 
them.  Jn  addition  to  these  reasons  for 
Seott*8  bold  course,  we  cannot  but 
think  it  is  well  that  persons,  hazard- 
ing the  peace  of  society,  should  feel 
that  they  are  standing  oa  a  scaf- 
fold ;  that  if  verdicts  be  not  obtained, 
the  next  best  thing  shall  be  obtained, 
that  the  acquittal  shall  not  bo  a  tri- 
umph to  the  criminal.  If  the  congra- 
tulations uf  acquaintances  inu^it  be 
limited  to  a  kind  expression  of  "thank 
God,  Tom,  you  were  not  hanged — 
you  had  a  very  narrow  escape,"  the 
candidates  for  political  martyrdom 
would  be  diminished. 

The  excitement  during  the  trials 
was  intense.  There  were  amontr  the 
educated  classes  all  shades  of  opinion 
on  the  j^ubject  of  the  guilt  or  inno* 
cence  of  the  parties  on  their  trial. 
Some  thought  the  safety  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  constitution  depended  on 
a  conviction  being  obtained  ;  others 
thought  that  the  objects  proposed 
were  not  unconstitutional*  nor  sought 
to  be  effected  by  unconstitutional 
means.  A  third  party  contused  tljem- 
selres  and  others  by  a  phrase  ill  un- 
derstood and.misappliedyand  described 
the  attornej'generars  as  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  law  of  treason  by  con- 
struction. The  people  who  feel  more 
strongly  than  they  think,  were&vour* 
able  to  the  prisoners,  and  Lord  Eldon 
records  that  every  evening  on  his 
leaving  court,  a  signal  was  given 
of  his  appearance,  which  was  followed 
by  a  general  hissing  and  booting, 
which  accompanied  his  progress 
almo'vt  his  whole  way  home.  On  one 
evening  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
court,  lie  was  warned  not  to  pass  a 
tall  ill-lookinff  man  who  stood  at  the 
and  of  tha  talue.^He  had  stationed  bim- 


self  at  thedoor,  with  his  hat  pulled  over 

his  brows.  "He  has  boon  here,"  said 
(inrrow,  who  gave  flio  advice,  "fhiring 
the  whole  trial  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  Attorney-general."  "  I  will  pass 
him,**  said  Mr.  Law ;  "  and  so  will 
I,"  said  Scott,"  "happen  what  may, 
the  ki:)g's  Attorney-general  must  not 
show  a  white  feather."  The  At* 
torney-general  passed  on.  The  man 
with  the  slouched  hat  did  him  no 
harm.  Still  he  was  there.  The  mob 
continued  to  thicken,  as  the' Attorney- 
general  passed  down  Fleet-st — "down 
with  him,  down  with  himl"  Now*s 
the  time,  lads,  do  for  him  !"  were  the 
furious  cries.  Scott  stopped  and  told 
them.  **  You  may  do  for  me,  if  you 
like,  but  to-morrow  there  will  be 
another  Attorney-general.  The  king 
will  not  allow  the  trials  to  be  stopped." 
"  Say  you  so,"  said  one  of  the  mob, 
"  you  are  right  to  tell  us,  let's  give 
him  three  cheers,"  and  they  actually 
cheered  him.  At  his  own  door,  whom 
shouM  he  see  but  tlie  man  with  the 
slouched  bat.  The  man  in  the 
douched  hat  was  better  than  ha 
looked  to  be.  lie  was  a  man  to 
whom  Scott's  father  had  done  some 
service,  and  the  poor  fellow,  every 
night  dining  the  trials  watched  Scott 
home,  for  he  was  fearful  for  his  safety, 
and  thought  he  might  be  of  some  QIO 
to  him  in  any  actual  danger. 

Erskine  was  the  hero  of  the  period, 
and  his  reception  from  the  mob  each 
evening,  was  a  glorious  contrast  with 
that  of  the  Attorney-general.  The 
evening  of  the  verdict  at  last  came, 
and  the  triumph  of  Erskine  was  com* 
]ik  to.  The  multitude  took  his  horses 
from  his  carriage,  and  drew  hira 
home  themselves.  The  horses — Eldon 
tells  the  story  with  delight — were 
never  returned.  "  I  came  to  eman- 
cipate you !"  said  the  late  Major 
l^rian  to  a  meeting  of  Irish  patriots 
at  Kilkenny,  and  ye  stole  my  hat." 
They  did.  Erskine  behaved  wc^l 
during  the  excitement.  When  the 
mob  were  about  to  stop  Sir  John 
Scott,  Erskine  called  out — "  I  will  not 
go  without  the  Attorney-general." 
•*  Erskine,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  relating 
the  circumstances  to  his  niece, 
"  caused  his  carriage  to  go  slowly, 
till  be  saw  me  out  of  danger." 

In  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke, 
Scott  in  his  general  reply  made  one 
of  those  appMla  to  Prmoe  Foateri^ 
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which  are  too  frequent  at  the  bar. 
«  When  I  am  laid  in  the  grave^**  said 
lie»  after  the  interval  of  life  that 
yet  remains  for  me,  my  children  I 
hope  and  trust,  will  be  able  to  saj  uf 
their  Dither^  Uiat  he  endeaYoared  to 
leave  them  an  inheritance*  by  at- 
tempting to  give  them  an  example  of 
public  probity*  dearer  to  them  than 
an^  acquidtion  or  any  honour  that 
this  country  could  have  given  their 
living  father  to  transmit  to  thoni." 
Scott  sobbed  and  shed  tears,  while 
ntterinff  this.  The  emotion  was 
eontagtoos*  and  the  solicitor-p:ene- 
ral  wept  too.  "  Look  at  Mitfurd," 
■aid  an  acquaintance  to  Ilurnt'  Tooke. 
•  What  in  the  world  is  he  crying 
for?"  "At  the  thought  of  the 
little  inheritance,"  replied  Tooke* 
"  that  poor  Scott  is  likely  to  leave  to 
his  children."  Tooke  afterwards 
thaalied  Lord  Eldon  Ibr  his  humane 
conduct  of  these  trials.  An  amus- 
ing instance  of  the  prevalent  excite- 
xnent*  b  recorded  in  the  anecdote- 
book."  Amon^  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Privy  Council*  was  a  hoy 
of  twelve  or  thirteen,  whose  head 
was  full  of  reform  and  revolution. 
He  stated  all  his  opinions  to  the 
council  with  great  vehemence,  abusing 
Pitt  very  violently,  without  knowing 
that  he  was  present.  "  Pray*  boy," 
aaid  Pitt  to  Mm,  <*did  voa  ever  see 
Mr.  Pitt."  "See  himl—see  him!" 
said  the  boy  ; — "  no — no,  I  would  not 
have  these  eyes  sullied*  by  looking  at 
such  a  fellow." 

In  the  year  1799,  Scott  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
with  a  peerajre.  The  king  insisted  as 
a  condition  that  he  should  not  refuse 
the  great  seal  when  he  might  call 
upon  him  to  aoeept  it.  Karl^  in  1801 
he  was  called  on  to  redeem  this  pledge. 
When  the  matter  had  been  arranged* 
bat  before  It  was  carried  into  eroct* 
we  Bnd  a  cautious  letter  from  him  to 
Lord  Kenyon,  apologizing  for  not 
making  a  more  distinct  communication 
tiian  stating  the  probaUlity  of  having 
to  leave  the  little  court,  in  which,  he 
says,  "  he  would  have  wished  to  end 
his  days."  The  caution  was  natural 
from  one  who  remembered  thai 
Lord  De  Grey  had  actually  given  a 
dinner  to  bis  £unilj  and  friends  «m 


account  of  his  being  to  have  the  great 
seal,  as  chancellor*  the  next  morning. 

Morning  came,  and  found  Mr.  Justice 
Bathurst  chancellor.  Willes*?  fate 
was  not  unlike.  He  bad  declined  to 
accept  the  great  seal  vrithont  a  pension 
and  a  peerage,  having  no  doubt  of 
brinpinp-  ministers  to  his  terms.  Imme- 
diately after  his  refusal,  Henley  called 
on  him  at  his  villa*  and  found  him  walk« 
ing  in  his  garden  highly  indignant. 
**  Could  any  man  of  spirit  have  taken 
the  seals  under  such  circumstances  ? 
Would  you,  Mr.  Attorney,  have  done 
so?"  Henley  told  him  it  was  too  late 
to  enter  on  the  discussion,  as  he  was 
then  waiting  on  his  lordship  to  in- 
form him  that  he  had  actually  ec- 
cepted  them.* 

On  the  23a  of  Mareh,  1801,  Sir 
William  Scott  was  elected  niemher  for 
the  University  of  Oxford.  I'itt  had 
resigned  the  government  on  the  10th 
of  the  same  month  ;  and  on  the  14th 
of  April,  Lord  Lou^'hhorouph  re- 
signed the  seals,  and  (Addiogton 
bnng  prime  minister)  Lord  Eldon  be- 
came chancellor  1^  the  king's  delivery 
to  him  of  the  great  seal.  **  I  was," 
said  he,  **  the  king's  chancellor,  not  the 
minister's."  More  than  thirty  years 
afterwards  he  said,  "  I  do  not  know 
what  made  the  king  so  fond  of  me,  but 
he  was  fond  of  me.  Did  I  ever  tell 
you  the  manner  in  whleli  he  gave  me 
the  seals  ?  When  I  went  to  him  he* 
had  liis  coat  buttoned  thus  (one  or  two 
buttons  fastened  in  the  lower  part*) 
and  putting  his  right  hand  within*  he 
drew  them  out  from  the  left  side*  say- 
ing, '  I  give  thm  to  70a  from  mjf 
heart.'" 

Soon  after  this  scene  there  followed 
a  short  access  of  the  king's  disease ; 
and  Lord  Kldon  held  for  a  little  while 
the  offices  both  of  Chanetllor  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
It  seeming  certain  that  should  tiie 
king  not  recover,  the  great  seal  would 
be  taken  from  his  custody,  and  if  he 
resigned  the  Common  Pleas,  that  be 
would  not  be  restored  to  it*  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  both  oflloes. 

The  kincr,  however,  soon  recovered  j 
and  a  very  interesting  part  of  Mr. 
Twfat's  book  are  the  manly  and  aflfeo- 
tionate  letters  which  be  writes  to  his 
efaancellor*  as  he  loved  to  call  Lord 


*  Twbtli  Eldon,  vol.  I.  p.  8961  Benin's  Life  of  Lord  NorUdngton,  pp.  34^  85 
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Eldon.  Indeed,  every  letter  and  every 
conversatiefi  of  George  the  Third's, 
which  accident  brings  before  the  pub- 
lic, is  calculated  yet  more  to  endear 
tiie  memory  of  the  good  old  king,  md 
to  prove  that  the  love  with  which  his 
people  regarded  him  was  not  ill-be- 
stowed. Wilberforce  about  this  time 
expressed  his  apprebensi<Hi8  to  the 
chanoellor  that  Uu»y  were  bringing  the 
king  too  soon  into  public  after  his  ill- 
ness. "  You  shall  judg<f,"  said  Eldon, 
when  I  tell  you  wliat  passed  between 
1M  when  I  kined  hands  on  my  appoint- 
ment. The  king  had  been  converdng 
with  me,  and  when  I  was  about  to  re- 
tire be  said,  *  Give  my  remembrance 
to  Lady  Eldon.*  I  acicnowledged  the 
oondeieensioa»  and  intimated  that  I 
wae  Ignorant  of  Lady  Eldon's  claims 
to  such  a  notice.  *  Yes,  yes,'  he  an- 
swered, '  I  know  how  much  I  owe  to 
Lady  Bldon.  1  know  that  you  would 
have  made  Yourself  a  country  curate, 
and  she  made  yon  mj  Lord  Chancel- 
lor.'" 

Wilberforce  wae>  howerer,  prohaUy 
right.  The  next  three  or  four  months 

were  a  period  of  very  great  anxiety, 
both  to  the  king's  family  and  the  mi- 
nistry. The  domestic  discord  between 
the  Prinee  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
the  discussions  about  the  custody  and 
education  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
were  among  the  causes  that  kept  up 
the  ferer  of  irritation^  whieb*  though 
tiie  king  was  not  unequal  to  the  or- 
dinarv  duties  of  his  station,  could  not 
but  excite  the  greatest  alarm.  A  letter 
from  Dr.  John  Willis,  ona  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  attendance,  describes  a  very 
morbid  state  of  mind,  and  one  indi- 
cating something  like  mental  derange- 
ment, if  not  the  approach  of  actual 
Insanity.  The  letter  mentions  the 
king's  tekdbig  and  turning  every  part 
of  the  conversation  he  held  with  the 
chancellor  to  his  pur^sct  rather  than 
to  his  good.  In  a  mmd  so  hcmest  as 
George  the  Third'8»this  wasa symptom 
peculiarly  indicating  something  wrong. 
A  letter  of  Addington's  shows  the 
fear  that  was  felt  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  eitemal  eridenoe  of  disease 

"  During  a  quiet  conversation  of  an 
hour  and  •  half,  there  was  not  a  seat!- 

ment,  a  word,  a  look,  or  a  gostiiro  that 
I  coold  have  wished  diiTerent  from  what 
it  was  I  and  yet  my  apprehensions,  I 
own  to  you,  [irrpondcrato.  The  wheel 
is  likely  to  turn  with  an  iaoreasing  ve- 


locity, (as  I  cannot  help  ihelhig,)  and  if 
so  it  will  soon  beemne  unmanageable." 

In  the  mornings  he  was  in  general 
composed  and  calm,  but  the  nighti 

were  restless ;  and  whether  f^om  %he 
kind  of  falsehood  that  strangely  mingles 
with  the  communications  or  the  insane, 
or  from  mistake  and  forgetfulness,  he 
used  to  describe  himself  as  sleeping 
sweetly  through  the  whole  of  nights, 
which  were  passed  in  "getting  out  of 
bed,  opening  the  shutters,  and  praying 
violently.**  These  letten  were  in 
May.  His  letters  to  the  chanoellor* 
written  with  his  own  hand,  prove  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  there  was  at  the 
time  no  actual  incapacity.  Itt  the 
middle  of  June»  however,  one  of  the 
Willis's  writes  a  very  alarming  letter 
describing  •*  body,  mind,  tongue,  all 
on  the  stretch,"  in  short,  almost  raving 
madness;  but  so  little  is  the  character 
of  such  disease  understeodf  this  indi- 
cated, or,  at  least,  preceded  perfect  re- 
storation, and  in  a  few  davs  after,  bis 
recorery  was  {nfonounoed  complete. 
A  sensible  and  affifcting  letter  of  the 
king's  is  given  in  reply  to  one  from  the 
chancellor,  urging  the  titness  of  the 
Willis's,  or  one  of  them,  remaining  in 
attendance  on  the  king.  The  king  dor 
dines  it,  expressing  strong  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  sincere  respect  for  Dr. 
Robert  Willis  ;  but  adds,  "  no  person 
who  has  ever  had  a  nervous  ftrer  can 
bear  to  continue  the  physician  em- 
ployed on  that  occasion  ;  and  this 
holds  much  more  m  in  the  calamitous 
one  that  has  so  long  conined  the  king* 
but  of  which  he  is  now  completely  re- 
covered." In  February,  1804,  the 
king's  mind  again  became  disturbed, 
but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
transaction  of  formal  business.  Lord 
Eldon,  in  reply  to  anxious  inquiries  in 
the  house,  declared  that  there  was  no 
suspension  of  the  royal  functions. 
Thu  was  not  very  satisnctory,  as  the 
belief  of  those  who  made  the  inquiry 
was,  that  the  royal  functions  were  ex- 
ercised, but  not  by  the  king.  How- 
ever, he  at  last  mentioned  that  an  in- 
terview with  the  king  satisfied  him  of 
his  majesty's  capacity  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  matters  to  whichit  was  required. 
Of  that  interview  his  anecdote-book 
gives  an  account  which  ftilly  justifies 
his  representation  to  parliament.  'The 
time  nad  come  when,  if  the  mutiny 
biUs  were  not  renewed  and  passed,  the 
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establishments  of  the  armj  and  oavy^ 

and  in  a  time  of  war,  must  be  bro1<en  up. 
The  &ign-roai)ual  was  therefore  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  ohanceUor  is 
the  minister  responsible  for  that.  Lord 
Eldon  called  on  him  with  the  com- 
mission and  an  abstract  of  the  intended 
acts  ;  he  began  reading  the  abstraet— 
A  circumstance  unusual  at  ordinary 
times.  The  king  said — "  My  lord,  you 
are  cautious."  Lord  Eldnn  ventured 
to  stiite  the  necessity  of  caution  under 
the  drcumstaneesor  the  king's  health. 
**  Oh,"  he  said,  "  you  are  certainly 
right  in  that  ;  but  you  sliould  he  cor- 
rect as  well  as  cautious.  Now  you  are 
not  eorreet ;  for  if  you  look  into  the 
comimsnon  which  you  hare  brought 
me  to  sicrn,  you  will  see  that  I  there 
state  that  1  have  fully  considered  the 
bills.  To  he  correct,  therefore,  I 
ahonld  have  the  hUlt  to  peruse  and  con* 
aider."  **  I  told  him,"  says  Lord 
Eldon,  "  that  he  never  hail  the  bills 
whilst  1  had  been  chancellor,  and  that 
I  did  not  know  he  had  ever  had  the 
bills.  He  said,  during  a  part  of  his 
reign  he  had  always  had  them,  till 
Lord  Tburlow  had  ceased  to  bring 
them."  This  minute  account  Lord 
Eldon  has  preserved  for  the  sake  of 
justifying  himself.  He  states  that  had 
he  found  the  king  incompetent,  he 
would  nevertheless  have  executed  the 
eommission,  stated  the  circumstances 
to  j)arliament»  throwing  himself  on 
them  for  actinc,  so  as,  at  a  most  peri- 
lous moment,  to  pre^ierve  tiie  esta« 
blishments  of  the  country. 

««God  grant,"  says  the  venerable 
old  man  in  the  document  in  which  Mr. 
Twiss  has  loiiiid  the  nicmnrandum, 
*'  that  no  future  chancellor  may  go 
through  such  distressing  scenes*  or  he 
exposed  to  the  dangerous  rcsponsibi* 
lity  which  I  went  through  and  was  ex- 
posed to  during  the  indisposition  of  my 
sovereign  I  My  own  attachment  to 
him  supported  me  through  those 
scenes.  Such  and  .«n  cordial  was  the 
love  and  affection  his  people  bore  to 
him,  that  a  servant  meaning  well,  and 
plaoed  amid  great  difficulties,  would 
nave  been  pardoned  for  much,  if  be 
ha<l  had  occasion  for  indemnity." 

During  the  illness  of  IHU-I,  ti;e  king 
was  at  Buckingham  House.  On  one 
of  the  chancellor's  daily  visits,  the 
physician  in  attendance  tliinkincr  exor- 
cise of  moment  to  the  kings  health, 
told  bim^the  chancellor  was  come  t^ 


take  a  walk  with  him.  The  king 
called  for  his  hat  and  cane,  and  they 
walked  two  or  three  times  round  Buck- 
ingham House  gardens.  For  the  first 
few  minutes  ther«  was  incohtt*enoe 
and  hurry  in  his  majesty's  mamier  ; 
but  during  the  rest  of  the  walk  there 
was  not  the  slightest  aberration,  and 
he  gave  the  charici  Uor  the  history  of 
every  administration  in  his  reign.  On 
returning,  his  niaiesty  placed  his  lu  ad 
for  a  moment  on  Lord  Llduu's  shoul- 
der, and  burst  into  tears — then  reco- 
vered his  self-possession.  When  he 
was  recover! n 'J",  Imt  not  entirely  reco- 
vered, he  took  a  watch  from  his  drawer, 
said  he  had  worn  it  for  twenty  vears, 
and  desired  him  to  accept  and  wear  it 
for  his  sake.  On  Lord  Kldon's  de- 
clining to  accept  it,  he  was  very  angry. 
Lord  Eldon  told  him  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  be  of  any 
use  to  him  if  he  accepted  any  thing 
from  him  in  the  then  circumstances. 
.The  king  wept.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  year.  Lord  Eldon,  one  day  sit- 
tinjT  in  ('hanccry,  was  handed  a  red 
box  and  kt  y.  He  opened  it,  and  found 
the  identical  watch,  with  a  seal,  and  a 
kind  letter  from  the  king.  The  de- 
sign of  the  seal  was  the  king's  own 
conception.  It  contained  a  figure  of 
Religion  looking-  up  to  heaven,  and  a 
figure  of  Justice  with  no  bandage  over 
her  eyes,  and  the  motto,  '<  His  dibigb 

TB." 

The  king  was  in  ono  of  his  illnesses 
knocked  down  by  one  of  the  persons 
employed  to  restrain  him.  when  I 
got  up,"  said  he,  telling  the  story  to 
Lord  Eldon,  "  I  said  my  foot  had 
slipjicd.  It  would  not  do  fuv  me  to 
admit  that  the  king  had  been  knocked 
down  by  any  one.** 

In  1802  Mitford  was  sent  as  Chan- 
cellor to  Ireland,  with  the  title  of 
liaron  Kedesdale.  Extracts  from  his 
private  letters  to  Lord  Eldon  area 
pleasant  part  of  this  book.  The  diffi- 
culty  of  persons  in  his  j  osition  learn- 
inur  anything  that  they  can  depend  on, 
from  whomever  their  enquiries  are 
made,  is  well  described.  Every  man's 
consequence,  ho  says,  depends  on  his 
real  or  snjiposcd  power  of  patronage, 
and  this  makes  every  man  feel  a  sort 
of  personal  tnt«rest  in  his  answer 
to  any  enquiry.  *«  I  have  found,"  he 
says,  **  Lord  Avonmore  a  much  plea- 
santer  roan  than  I  ex])ected  to  find 
him  from  report.     Lord  Kilwarden 
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is  a  sensible  mao,  but  I  think*  not 

strong-.  Lord  Norbury — as  you  know. 
The  Attorney-General,  (Stewart,)  1 
like,  though  he  is  not  high  as  a  lawyer. 
The  solicitor,  (McClelland,)  has  more 
character,  and  I  like  him  too.  Mr. 
O'Cnady  is  a  pleasant  young  man. 
Mr.  Sanrin,  sensible — but,  1  think, 
discontented.  The  rest  ore  not  of 
much  importance."  In  those  letters. 
Lord  Redesdale  describes  a  struggle 
as  going  on  for  the  fixed  establislnut  nt 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  at 
the  expence  of  the  Established  Church* 
and  a  further  one,  affecting  all  the 
landed  property  of  the  kingdom. 
*'  The  struggle,  at  this  moment,  is, 
in  truth,"  he  says,  "whether  the  Pro- 
testants shall  renuun  in  their  posses- 
sions, or  the  Roman  Catholics  shall 
become  the  sole  possessors  of  Ire- 
land." 

We  return  to  England,  and  to  the 

state  of  the  Addington  ministry  in 
1804.     Its  weakness  was  felt,  and 
plain  indications  were  given  by  the 
state  of  parties,  that  the  ministry 
must  cither  increase  its  strength,  or 
resign.     With  llie  parties  headed  by 
Fox  and  Lord  (irenville,  respectively, 
the  opinions  of  the  ministry  were  too 
much  at  variance,  to  have  any  hope  of 
help  from  them — and  Pitt  had  gradu- 
ally, from  first  favouring  the  Adding- 
ton administration,  become  alienated 
and  averse.    All  acted  in  formidable 
concert  against  the  ministry.  Adding- 
ton would  have  resigned,  but  the  kinir's 
state  of  liealth,  though  it  did  not  incapa- 
citate him  Irom  ordinary  business,  ren- 
dered him  wholly  unequal  to  the  delibe- 
rations necessary  in  the  construction  of 
a  cabinet.    When  the  king  was  re- 
garded  as  sufficiently  recovered  to 
preside  at  a  council,  an  attempt  waa 
made  to  remodel  the  government  and 
preliminary  negociations   were  con- 
ducted through  the  ^  agency    of  the 
Chancellor.    Pitt  was  applied  to — he 
sought  to  introduce  Fox  as  his  col- 
league— of  tliis  the  king  would  not 
hear,     Pitt  was  authoriMd  to  invito 
Lord  G;-  rjvillc — Lord  Grenville  would 
not  form  part  of  a  cabinet,  in  whieh 
Fox  w  as  not  included.    On  the  4th  of 
May,  Pitt  had  an  interview  with  the 
king — he  found  hi.s  mind  not  abso- 
lutely wrong*  but  there  was  hnrr^jr  of 
spirits,  and  excessive  love  of  talking. 
Pitt's  arrangements,  however,  were 
complete^  and  on  the  next  day  be 


received  the  seals  of  office.  The 

Chancellor  had  no  other  part  in  the 
original  communications  between  the 
King  and  Mr.  Pitt,  than  beuig  the 
bearer  of  the  communications.  The 
report  circulated  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  friends — belii  vcd  at  the  time 
by  Pitt,  and  since  made  the  subject  of 
severe  comment  by  Lord  Brougham— 
that  the  Cbancillor  never  saw  the 
King,  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
physicians— that  he  it  was,  in  truth, 
who  created  the  diHleulties  in  the  way 
of  Fox  forming  a  part  of  the  minis- 
try— is  proved  by  the  correspondence 
in  Mr.  Twiss's  work  to  have  been 
altogether  untrue.  In  January,  1806, 
two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  Mr.  Pitt  died. 
In  a  few  days  after,  conmienced  the 
short  reii^n  of  Lord  Grenville's  minis- 
try, with  Erskine  as  Chancellor. 

On  Lord  Eldon*s  attending  to  give 
up  the  seale*  the  khig  appeared  for  a 
few  moments  engaged  with  other 
things.  Looking  up  suddenly,  he  ex- 
claimed* "  Lay  them  down  on  the  sofit* 
for  I  eamot,  and  I  will  not  take  them 
from  you.  Yet,  I  ailmit  you  can't 
stay,  when  all  the  rest  have  run 
away." 

Thus  commenced  the  short  reign  of 

"  All  the  Talents,"  and  thus  termi- 
nated  Lord  Eldon's  first  chancellor- 
ship. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1606* 
Lord  Thurlow  ditMl.  He  is  often 
mentioned  in  Lord  Eldun's  **  Anec- 
dote-book." W'e  transcribe  a  sen- 
tence or  two — "  Mr.  Fox,  or  Mr. 
Burke  said  of  him,  he  loohed  wiser 
than  any  man  ever  xcas.  Burke,  I 
think,  speaking  of  his  unbending  man- 
ners in  parliament,  and  his  courteous 
behaviour  when  in  the  presence  of  the 
King,  said,  '  Thurlow  was  a  sturdy 
oak  at  Westminster,  and  a  willow  at 
St.  James's.'"  "Lord  Thurlow  was 
asked  how  he  got  through  all  his 
buriness  as  Chancellor— his  answer 
was,  'just  as  a  pickpocket  gets  through 
a  horsc-pond,  he  must  get  through.'" 

In  1807  the  king  became  alarmed 
by  some  proposed  concessions  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  ministry 
yi<  l'ie<l,  and  offered  to  withdraw  the 
intended  bill ;  but  the  king  took  the 
alarm,  and  rMjuired  a  written  declara- 
tion that  ministers  would  propose  no 
further  concessions.  On  their  refusal, 
he  cummonicated  to  them  his  intention 
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of  looking  ont  for  other  ministers,  sad 

the  Tories  were  recalled,  with  the 
Duke  of  Portland  as  the  nominal  head 
of  the  ministry.  Lord  Eldon  resumed 
the  sealSf  and  in  one  of  his  letters  of 
the  period  speaks  of  some  advantages 
gained  to  the  Tories  by  the  short 
reign  of  the  Whigs. 

**  The  oW  ministers  [thcso  just  ejone 
out]  are  satisfied  that  the  kiag,  whose 
state  of  mind  they  were  always  doabt- 
ing,  has  more  sense  and  ur^erstanding 
than  all  bis  ministers  put  together. 
Thoy  leave  him  with  a  full  conviction  of 
that  fact.  Secondly,  the  nation  has  seen 
the  inefficiency  of  *  all  the  talents,*  and 
may,  perhaps,  uot  iujuro  us  by  thu  com- 
parison." 

In  Lord  Eldon's  anecdote-book  we 
find  the  following  story  of  Lord  Ers- 
Icioe  i-^Kfter  Ci4>tain  Parry  returned 
from  his  TOjage  of  discovery,  he  was 
asked  at  a  dinner-party  where  Erskine 
was  present,  what  he  and  his  crew  had 
Uyed  upon  when  they  were  frosen  up 
in  the  Polar  Sea.  Parry  said  they 
lived  upon  the  seals.  "And  very  good 
living  too,"  said  Erskine,  **  if  you  keep 
them  long  enoogh."  And  Lord  Eldon 
did  keep  them  long  enough.  For 
twenty  laborious  years  he  executed  the 
high  trusts  imposed  on  him  ;  and  the 
testimony  of  all  those  competent  to 
form  an  opinion,  is  unanimous  as  to 
his  ]»ro<lici()us  learning,  and  as  to  that 
higtier  quality  for  the  administration 
of  the  law,  "  a  love  of  justice  amount- 
ing even  to  an  over>anxiety."  His 
disposition  to  **  hesitate"  wiis  his  one 
defect.  "  With  his  excellent  judg- 
ment and  most  eminently  endowed 
understanding,  with  such  high  capa- 
bilities of  forming  his  decision,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  be  long  in 
making  up  his  mind ;  he  was  only  long, 
and  slow,  and  hesitating,  in  giving  hi$ 
opinion."  The  inconvenience  of  this 
hesitation  was  less  felt  by  parties  really 
anxious  for  a  decision  than  would  at 
first  appear.  It  was  felt  of  no  moment 
to  the  parties  in  many  cases  that  a 
judgment  should  be  actually  pro- 
nounced, as  on  the  argument  of  a  case 
he  uarj  fully  intimatM  his  own  riew 
of  it,  and  seldom  departed  from  tho 
opinion  thus  expressed.  Cases  were 
thus  often  virtually  decided  without 


any  fbrmal  deeree.   On  one  oeeasion^ 

after  speaking  for  two  hours,  he  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  he  would  take 
the  papers  home,  and  give  his  judg- 
ment on  a  fiiture  dav.  Romiuy 
rose  from  his  scat,  and  tunun^  to 
the  gentlemen  behin<l  him,  said— 
*'  Now  is  not  this  most  extraordinary? 
I  nerer  heard  a  more  satisfketorj 
judgment,  and  yet  the  chaneellor  can* 
not  make  up  his  mind." 

Our  province  is  rather  that  of  the 
biographer  than  the  historian;  and 
we  pass  rapidlv  over  the  eventful  years 
in  which  LortI  Eldon  held  the  seals. 
When  Hellingbam  shot  Percival,  it 
would  appear  that  Lord  Eldon  had  a 
narrow  escape.  Lord  Eldon  sat  that 
mornincr  in  the  court  of  (Chancery. 
Aftir  hitting  there,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  found  time  to  take  a  short  walk 
before  going  to  the  Lords,  and  changed 
his  dress  for  the  purpose.  He  bor- 
rowed a  great  coat  from  one  of  his 
attendants,  and  a  hat,  and  went  up  the 
stairs  leading  into  the  passages  of 
the  houses  of  parliament.  Belling- 
bam,  who  had  been  seen  before, 
that  morning,  at  the  door  of  the  court 
of  Chancery,  having  his  hand  within 
the  breast  of  his  coat,  as  if  ready  to 
pull  something  out  from  it,  was  stand- 
ing upon  the  stahrs  as  Lord  Eldon 
passed,  but  the  changeof  dress  probably 
preventetl  his  reroprnising  him.  At 
Belliugham's  examination  before  the 
privT  council  that  evening,  he  stated 
he  had  no  particular  design  agldnst 
Mr.  Percival  rather  than  any  other 
of  the  ministry. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Liver- 
pool adnunistration,  m  1827,  Lord 
Eldon  was  succeeded  as  chanct-llor  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst  ;  and  in  two  years 
after — in  spite  of  the  subtle  equity  of 
the  Bishop  of  ElphinV  argument 
against  emancipation — "  I  can't  see 
w  hy  we  should  allow  these  people  any 
places  on  earth,  who  will  not  allow  us 
to  have  any  in  heaven" — the  rdief 
bill  passed. 

Of  two  interviews  which  Lord  Eldon 
had  with  George  the  Fourth  before 
the  hill  had  formally  obtained  the  royal 
assent,  but  after  it  had  been  read  a 
second  time  in  the  Lords  with  a  majo- 
rity  of  one  hundred  and  five,  a  narra- 


*  Dr.  Law,  brother  of  Lord  Elleaborough. 
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tive,  written  by  Lord  £ldon>  is  pre- 
SAnred  in  these  volumes.    The  king 
oompluned  of  the  tyranny  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  he  was  coerced. 
It  seeim  that  before  ministera  had  in< 
trodneed  the  bUl,  he  bad  given  »  writ- 
ten consent  to  the  proposed  measure ; 
•nd  he  produced  to  Lord  Eldon  two 
papers  contaioing  that  assentj  but 
"adding,  eeHainbf,  m  eaek,  a$  he  nod 
them,"  very  strong  expressions  of  the 
pain  and  misery  the  proceedings  pave 
him.    The  object  of  the  commuaica- 
tioDs  between  Lord  Eldon  and  the 
Ung  ^pear.s  to  have  been,  to  see  if 
it  was  possible  at  this  staf2:e  to  draw 
back.    "  I  told  his  majesty  it  was  im- 
possible to  maiutain  that  bis  assent  had 
not  been  expressed,  or  to  cure  the 
evils  which  were  consequential."  In 
both  conversations  he  said,  he  had  been 
treated  as  a  roan  whose  consent  had 
been  asked  with  a  pistol  pointed  to  his 
breast,  or  as  one  obliged,  if  he  did  not 
give  it,  to  leap  down  from  a  five  pair 
of  stairs  window.   What  could  he  do  ? 
What  had  he  to  M  back  upon?  The 
seoond  interview  was  little  more  than 
an  expression  of  the  same  miserable 
state  of  feeling.    He  mentioned  the 
coronation  oath.      What  can  I  do  ? 
If  I  give  my  assent,  I'll  go  to  the  baths 
abroad,  and  from  thence  to  Hanover. 
I'll  return  no  more  to  England.  I'll 
make  no  Roman  Catholic  peers.  I'll 
return  no  more.    Let  them  get  a  Ca- 
tholic kiiitr  in  Clarenre" — ["  I  think," 
adds  Lord  Eldon,  "he  also  mentioned 
Sussex."] — "  The  people  will  see  that 
I  did  not  wish  this.*' 

This  was  a  strange  conversation. 
We  suspect  that  somcthiiii?  of  the 
king's  distreb.'i  was  assumed  im  a  kind 
of  compUment  to  the  old  champion  of 
the  church.  Eldon,  too,  seems  to 
have  suspected  him  of — what  is  said  to 
be  a  trick  with  advocates  in  chancery — 
reading  firom  the  documents  to  which 
be  referred  expressions  which  they  did 
not  contain.  We  fancy  that  his  lord- 
ship would,  did  the  scene  occur  in  a 
dumcery  suit,  have  asked  to  see  the 
documents  quoted — as  we  really  can 
give  to  Lord  Eldon's  word?  no  other 
interpretation,  consistent  with  the 
whole  context,  than  that  he  thought 
this  shabby  trick  was  played  upon  him 
by  the  old  gentleman,  whose  shattered 
nerves  are  scarcely  an  excuse  for  bim 
in  any  part  of  this  strange  scene.  The 
reyalaiMBt  waeHnaUy  giv«D«  as  matter 


of  course.  Lord  Eldon  seemed  sur- 
prised at  this.   *<The  fktal  bills  (he 

says,)  in  a  letter  of  April  14,  received 
the  roval  assent  vesterdav  afternoon. 
After  all  1  had  heard  in  my  visits,  not 
a  day's  delay  I  God  bless  ns,  and  Hu 
church !" 

The  French  revolution  followed,  in 
the  year  1830 — and  in  1832  the  reform 
bill*  Lord  Eldon  struggled  to  the 
last  against  it.  The  threat  of  creating 
new  peers,  by  which  it  was  finally 
carried,  was  dealt  with  by  him  in  lan« 
guage  of  bitter  severi^.  "  He  did 
not  deny  the  sovereign's  prerogative. 
He  would  admit  thnt,  at  the  next 
report  of  persons  coiidenined  at  the  * 
Old  Bailey,  the  sovereign  possessed 
not  only  the  right  to  grant  a  free  par- 
don to  any  number  of  such  convicts, 
but  to  make  peers  of  them,  if  he 
pleased."  The  bitter  sarcasm  was 
deeply  felt.  For  onr  parts,  we  do 
not  think  the  creation  of  new  peers 
would  have  been  a  measure  as  dero|j^a- 
tory  as  the  threat  to  create  them— . 
and  we  never  could  feel  satisfied,  at 
either  the  threat*  or  at  the  eeoss^on 
by  which  the  measure  was  allowed  to 
be  carried,  and  the  risk  of  such  crea- 
tion avoided. 

It  is  a  gratifying  thing  to  be  able  to 
record  that  the  life  of  the  venerable 
man  was  preserved  for  a  few  years 
longer.  After  he  had,  for  the  roost 
part,  retired  into  private  life,  he  ap- 

f)ears  to  have  j)assed  a  period  of  excel- 
ent  health,  considering  his  great  age — 
and  never,  certainly,  was  any  man 
more  beloved  by  those  of  his  fiunily* 
whom  he  was  fond  of  tjatherinp  round 
him.  In  domestic  life,  his  conduct 
appears  to  have  been  exemplary.  The 
wife  of  his  youth  be  seemed  to  think 
of,  through  his  whole  life,  with  the 
feelings  of  a  lover.  It  was  his  fate  to 
survive  her — to  survive  his  brothers, 
and  his  sons.  He  bore  all  with  the 
feelings  of  an  affectionate,  tender- 
hearted man.  His  heart  and  intellect 
were  unclouded  to  the  last — and  there 
was,  at  all  times  of  his  lifb,  a  calm, 
unaffected  piety.  Our  narrative  has 
extended  to  a  lenvfth  which  we  did  not 
anticipate,  but  it  would  be  imperfect, 
if  we  did  not  give  tome  slight  sketch 
of  his  home  li»  in  extreme  old  age. 
Never  was  the  aoDset  of  life  more 
lovely. 

«<  I  etOoyed,"  says  his  gralkU]lieo^ 
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"  vcrv  ranch  seeing  ray  venerable  undo 
with  hi*  grand-children,  Fanny  and 
Eldun  Bankes,  boside  him  aftor  dinner, 
Other  nuMnbt-rs  of  the  family  bein^  pre- 
sent. Tlie  children  heariiifi^  him  his 
k'tters,  he  repeated  the  alphabet,  alter- 
ing  the  Qsval  order  of  the  letters.  *  No, 
no,  f;rnii(l-]iaj'a,  that  won't  d(».'  Ho 
again  repeated  them  with  more  solem- 
nity, preserTing  every  letter,  thouf^h 
lio  attain  varied  the  order.  Then  canu' 
a  mock  discussion  between  the  elder  and 
younger  members  of  the  fRwIly,  whether 
grand-papa  ;-hould  l)o  M-nt  to  a  prepara- 
tory school,  or  tau;;ht  tlie  rudiments  of 
education  at  liome,  lest  he  should  dis- 
grace the  family,  the  venerable  earl  lif- 
tenini^  to,  and  enterin'^  into  the  amoso* 
•  ment  with  aliectionatc  playfulness. 

*'  Encombe  may  considered  an  hos- 
pital for  horses,  all  the  favourite  horses 
of  the  family  having  a  run  there  fur  life. 
My  tincle  appears  to  delight  in  making 
oTery  one  around  him  happy.  The  wire 


[Sept. 

and  children  of  bis  personal  attendant, 
Mr.  Smith,  are  hroun^ht  down  to  En- 
combe for  the  time  of  Lonl  Eldon's 
sojourn  there;  and  are  comfortably 
established  in  one  w\r>rr  of  the  housn. 
The  children  call  him  a  dear  Lord 
Eldon." 

These  are  Miss  Forster's  Recollec- 
tions of  I  He  lived  for  two  years 
after  tlii<.  **  His  disease,"  says  Mr. 
Twiss,  "  was  a  luero  wasting  away  of 
the  frame  by  old  age.**  Th&re  was  no 
sufteringi  For  the  last  week  of  his 
life,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed.  On 
the  day  before  his  death,  his  physician 
said  to  him,  "It  is  a  cold  day,  my 
lord.*'  He  replied  in  a  low  and  placid 
voice — -that  it  mattered  not  to  bim, 
where  be  was  going,  whether  the  wea- 
ther here  were  cold,  or  hot.  On 
Saturday,  January  IStbf  1838,  Lord 
Eldon  ceased  to  live. 


If AJOK  LTNCH*8  JODBNAL  OP  A  BESIDBNCB  AMONG  TRB  0HILZIB8  IK  1839—40. 

TO  TUB  XOITOa  or  TUB  OVBLIM  t.XlTKBSITY  MAOAUIB. 

Sir— My  brother,  Mi^or  Lyncli,  K.L.S.  lately  attached  to  Sir  William  Mae* 
na"liten,  has  transmitted  to  me  his  journals,  written  during  the  period  he  was 
in  political  charge  of  the  Tooraun  Ghilzics  in  the  mounttuns  to  the  east  of 
Candahar.  There  is  also  n  journal  of  an  eBoaraion  to  the  country  of  the 
Hazarebs,  a  very  singular  race  of  people,  whose  moiiiitains  had  never  (I 
believe)  been  previously  explored  by  a  Kuropean. 

These  papers  appear  to  me  to  be  interesting,  not  only  for  their  descriptions 
of  the  scenery  and  people  of  that  portion  of  Central  Asia,  but  as  partly  filling 
up  the  history  of  the  period  ^which  intervenes  between  the  successful  invasion 
by  oar  army  of  A ff^'hanistan  and  the  unfortonate  events  which  terminated  with 
the  massacre  of  Cabool. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  omit  considerable  portions  of  the  journal,  which 
relate  to  opinions  and  events  connected  with  the  late  Sir  WiUiaro  Macni^hten. 

My  brother's  position  under  -that  distinpuished  statesman  would  prevent  my 
converting  his  journal  into  a  political  nionioir.  Such  a  course  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  directions  I  have  received  iVuui  him  ;  at  tbc  same  time,  1  do  uot 
feel  myself  precluded  from  publishing  facts»  more  partioalarlj  as  they  were  at 
the  time  very  much  misrepresented  in  the  leading  journals  of  the  daji  to  the 
prejudice  of  my  brother's  character. 

Nuinerous  inscriptiuus  on  the  rocks  in  the  Hazareb  country  are  mentioned 
in  this  journal.  My  brother  made  copies  of  them^  and  the/  are  now  in  mj 
possession.  As  they  might  not  be  adapted  fbr  your  Magastne*  they  are  reserved 

for  future  publication. 

Tu  what  era  they  belong,  or  to  what  events  they  allude,  the  learned  may  pro- 
bably be  able  to  decide.  The  Affghauns  boast  their  descent  from  the  ten  tribes 

of  ]  i  .iel,  supposed  to  have  been  lost.    Their  Jewish  features,  80  diflhrent 

fnua  those  of  their  Persian,  Tartar,  or  Hindoo  neighbours,  appear  to  confirm 
the  assertion  ;  and  these  certainly  ancient  inscriptions  may  possibly  throw  light 
on  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting. 

John  F.  Ltmch. 

Itetqr  HOBMi  Juljr  10, 1844. 
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PART  I. 

Introilartion — Proceed  from  Btfdad  to  join  Sir  WOUara  Maenaghten — Journey'  from  Borabajr  to  Snkktr^ 

Bolan  and  KiOuok  paM«« — OhUxte  innirreetlon— Join  th«  Britiih  (ittarhmont  on  the  Turnuck — Vatttreof 
the  ClhiUic  triln.-* — Cuvt  of  KnJa  Bullund — TiiU-rvSew  with  Shah  Nhixg.iti  !:  turn  to  the  Ghllzic  nmntry— 
Buiiu  of  Zohauk — Arrangement  of  Ihe  GbiUie  quc*tlon — Dera  I>huuw;l  Klmu — OrgutUe  Uto  Takby  bo<M 
—TuOm  tt  ttm  eMntfy^lBtonrtov  vllk  Mum  Mihwxl  KItoa. 


Political  events  in  Persia  in  1839 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  am- 
bassador and  liis  corps  dipiomaUgue 
should  leave  that  country. 

The  British  detachment  to  which  I 
belonged  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Bagdad,  to  await  orders  from  the  Go- 
vernor-General of  India.  A  twelve- 
month's residence  in  the  city  of  the 
Caliphs  afforded  me  ample  time  to 
consider  our  late  policy  in  Persia. 
Recent  events  had  deeply  interested 
me.  My  long  ac4uaiiitance  with  the 
eomstrj  and  its  people — the  position  I 
had  held  in  the  command  of  one  of 
its  rogiracnts,  under  Sir  Henry  Be- 
thune,  during  the  campaign  which 
placed  the  present  Icing  upon  the 
throne — and  my  subsetjuent  connec- 
^on  with  Sir  John  M'Niel,  imme- 
diately after  the  retreat  of  the  Per- 
sian army  from  Herat,  induced  me 
anxiously  to  watch  the  course  of 
events. 

India  was  supposed  to  tremble  at 
the  advance  of  tiie  Russians. 

Cossacks  wwe  reported  to  be  at 
Khiva  ;  and  people  speculated  on  the 
probable  consequences  of  a  collision 
between  the  races  that  dwell  on  the 
Don  and  the  Ganges.  An  Indian 
army  had  crossed  the  Indus ;  and 
each  post  brought  us  news  of  the  suc- 
cessful march  of  our  troops  into 
Central  Asia. 

The  AfTghann  invasion  wai  discussed 
very  fully  in  onr  circles ;  and  the 
general  feeling  was  one  of  regret  that 
Bomea  had  not  received  from  Lord 
Auckland  full  power  to  act  in  a  diplo- 
matic capacity  on  his  first  mission  to 
the  Durbar  of  Dost  Mahomed.  At 
the  period  at  which  the  journal  com- 
mences, English  power  had  prevailed  ; 
the  gates  of  Ghuznee  had  been  blown 
open  ;  and  the  cities  of  Cundaliar  and 
Cabool  jgarrisoned  by  British  troops. 
Our  orooers  became  familiar  with 
scenes  and  races  among  which  it  had 
been  thought  impo5sil»lc  to  penetrate. 
Shah  Shoojah  was  presumed  to  be 
securely  seated  on  toe  throne.  Sir 
William  Macnaghten's  political  know- 
ledge«  supported  by  a  force  of  about 


15,000  men,  appeared  to  ensure  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country. 

It  now  became  niv  dutv  to  visit  the 
scene  of  these  unfortunate  events.  An 
order  arrived  from  Lord  Auckland 
fbr  our  immediate  return  to  India. 
The  2nd  of  November,  1839,  we 
floated  down  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  tlte  13th  of  the  foUow- 
ing  month  found  us  in  the  beautiful 
harbour  of  Bombay. 

At  such  a  time,  when  so  much  was 
to  be  done  in  arranging  the  afl'airs  of 
the  Affghauns,  it  was  not  likely  that 
ofi'icers  brouuht  up  in  the  Persian 
school  should  long  he  allowed  to  re- 
main votaries  of  Terpsichore  and 
Bacchus.  We  had  but  for  a  short 
period  been  enjoying  the  gaieties  of 
Bombay  in  the  agreeable  months  of 
January  and  February,  when  Major 
Kawlinson  and  myself  received  an 
order  to  proceed  to  Candahar,  and 
jdace  ourselves  at  the  disposal  of  Sir 
William  Macnaghten.  We  left  on 
the  23rd  of  February,  1840,  and  on 
the  28th  arrived^'at  KurracheS.  Here 
we  hired  fortv  camels  to  carrv  our 
lug^zjige,  and  })roceeded  on  our  march 
to  Sukker.  The  first  part  of  our 
journey*  as  far  as  Siwan,  was  tedious 
in  the  extreme  ;  but  from  this  place  to 
Sukker,  along  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Indus^  thickly  cultivated  and 
wooded*  our  march  was  highly  inte- 
resting and  delightful. 

Sukker,  or  Sukker  Bukker,  is  a 
very  remarkable  position  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus*  and  must  have 
been  a  place  of  great  importance 
during  the  early  period  of  Mahomedan 
rule  in  this  country.  The  Indus  here 
winding  its  way,  through  an  undu- 
lating country*  has  a  large  circular 
island  in  its  centre,  and  high  banks  on 
both  sides  of  its  broad  and  noble 
stream.  On  the  island  is  a  strong 
fort,  which  completely  commands  the 
river  on  either  side.  This  fort,  which 
is  called  Bukker,  and  Sukker  which  is 
close  to  it,  may  be  considered  the 
Strongest  and  wst  position  for  an 
army  on  the  Iivhrs.  At  present  it  is 
the  head-quarters  of  a  strong  brigade* 
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and  the  great  connectinf^  point  of 
India,  Upper  and  Lower  Scinde,  BeU 
loochistan,  and  Afghanistan  South. 

The  position  chosen  for  the  troops 
IB  rather  unconncctetl,  and,  in  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  open  to  serious  ob- 
jections. 

All  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  our  troops, 
were  beautiftil  mosquse  and  shrines  of 
saints,  revered  in  the  highest  degree 
by  the  people  of  this  country.  Siads 
Dervashesy  and  other  holy  and  re- 
spected men,  were  bnried  on  the  Mgh 
.  mounds  which  rose  from  the  stream. 
Here,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  would 
come  travellers  from  all  parts  of  Asia, 
and»  screening  themselves  from  the  last 
rajsofasommcr  sun  in  these  splendid 
mausoleums,  while  away  their  time  in 
hearing  tales  of  the  exploits  and  ad- 
Tentures  of  the  famous  men  whose 
tombs  were  around  them.  On  the 
arrival  of  our  troops  it  was  considered 
necessary,  with  a  view  to  ohtaining  a 
proper  piece  of  ground  for  cunton- 
mentSy  to  exhume  a  number  of  these 
warriors.  The  shrines  and  mosques 
were  partly  destroyed  to  find  space  for 
the  officers'  houses  ;  and  some  of  them 
are  now  occupied  by  officers.  It  was 
considered  necessary  to  act  thus  to 
secure  a  healthy  and,  in  other  respects, 
unobjectionable  position  for  the  troops. 
The  neeesritr  wnich  existed  of  conrsOi 
in  a  great  degree,  justified  the  pro« 
ceeding ;  but  my  knowledge  of  INIa- 
homedan  character  leads  me  to  believe 
€hat  the  people  of  tills  country  could 
have  viewed  the  exhuming  of  their 
Siads  (descendants  of  the  prophets)  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a  most  sacri- 
legious proceeding.  On  this  occasion 
the  poor  Scindians  bad  to  look  on, 
and  quietly  submit  to  see  the  bones  of 
their  friends  and  saints  removed  from 
their  graves. 

SttUcer  is  oonrfdered  a  healthy  sta» 
tion,  although  exceedingly  hot  in 
summer,  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  when  the  date 
comes  to  perfection  here. 

The  steam  flotilla  is  but  a  very  im- 
perfect arrangement  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Indus.  The  steamers  are 
not  adapted  to  the  river,  whieh  is  ex- 
ceedingly intricate  and  difficult  of  na- 
vigation. They  draw  too  much  water, 
tiiree  feet,  and  have  not  sufficient 
power  to  propel  them  more  than  a 
couple  ot  miles  an  hour  against  the 


stream  which  is  now  running  four  nules 
an  hour  ;  and  a  steamer  just  started 

scarcely  able  to  stem  it.  I  am  in- 
formed by  an  officer,  on  whose  expe- 
rience I  place  the  greatest  reliance^ 
thatt  so  <»iai^[eable  u  the  channel  of 
the  river  in  some  parts  of  its  course, 
that  four-anJ-twenty  hours  is  suffi- 
cient time  to  cause  a  complete  altera- 
tion. In  other  words*  we  steamer 
which  goes  down  to  Seewan  to-day» 
mav  have  to  return  to-morrow  bv  a 
different  and  new  channel.  This  in- 
oonvenienoe,  I  should  imi^ne,  might 
be  lessened*  if  not  altogether  obriatedy 
if  government  would  direct  the  mouths 
of  the  different  canals  from  the  river 
to  be  cleared  and  opened  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  tne  supply  of  water 
in  the  Indus  would  be  kept  more 
equal,  and  consequently,  I  conceive* 
always  in  the  same  channel. 

On  the  2nd  of  April  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey,  and  reached  the  large 
mercantile  town  of  Shikarpoor  the 
next  day.  Shortly  after  we  arrived, 
the  politieal  a^nt,  whose  guest  we 
were  for  the  time,  informed  us  that 
we  had  narrowly  escaped  being  plun- 
dered the  night  previous  by  a  noto- 
rious voamawet,  who  was  just  going 
to  pounce  upon  us,  when  he  discovered 
the  near  approach  of  a  horse-patrol, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  road  to 
look  after  his  movements.  Shikarpoor 
is  a  large  open  town,  inhabited  princi- 
pally by  wealthy  Hindoo  bankers — 
indeed  one  of  them*  by  name  Jait 
Sing,  and  the  wealthiest  of  his  class, 
has  got  agents  in  almost  all  the  large 
cities  in  Asia  ;  and  the  great  influence 
these  extensive  connections  naturally 
obtained  for  him  in  Central  Asi^ 
proved  not  a  little  beneficial  to  him 
when  the  army  of  the  Indus  was  en- 
camped at  this  place  ;  and  when  it 
was  considered  good  policy  to  expend 
money,  no  matter  how,  in  the  most 
lavish  manner  possible,  with  a  view  to 
give  the  At^'ghauns,  whose  country  we 
were  about  to  invade,  a  splendid  idea 
of  our  great  wealth  and  munificence. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  Shikar- 
poor is  about  the  most  disagreeable 
place  in  the  world.  From  sunrise  to 
sunset  it  is  enveloped  in  a  dense  doud 
of  dost,  which  makes  its  way  into 
every  crevice ;  and  it  may  be  easily 
fancied  that  we  were  not  sorry  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  to  find  our- 
selves with  our  backs  turned  to  it« 
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jand  once  more  inhaling  the  delightful 
cool  air  of  this  country  before  the  sun 
rises. 

On  our  arrival  at  Bqjailf  the  third 
mrch  from  Shikarpoor,  a  number  of 
unfortunate  merchants  who  had  re- 
cently been  plandered  hj  the  Balloo- 
t^mt  oame  to  request  assistance  in  re- 
OOVCrtns'  their  property,  in  defending 
which  tney  had  lost  two  of  their  men. 
Th^  remarked  that,  before  our  ar- 
rivu  in  the  oountfyt  they  used  to  take 
armed  bo^es  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  property ;  but  that  now, 
relyii^  on  the  protection  the  English 
are  always  known  to  afibrd  the  mer- 
chant, they  had  neglected  to  provide 
themselves  with  an  escort,  and  had  in 
consequence  lost  all  they  possessed.  I 
could  give  the  poor  fellows  no  conso- 
li^ont  but  told  them  to  make  their 
oomplaints  to  the  political  agent  at 
Shikarpoor.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  cannot  protect  these 
people*  who  without  question  are  the 
best  IHends  we  have  here.  Our  de- 
tachtncnts  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try, very  bad  arrangement  by-the- 
bye,)  probably  without  fnlbmuilion, 
would  find  it  very  ^ffieul^  if  not  alto- 
gether impossible,  to  catch  those 
marauding  parties  of  Ballooches. 

Between  Rojan  and  our  next  march, 
Bashoore,  is  a  desert  of  twen^-siz 
miles,  without  a  drop  of  water  of  any 
kind,  or  vestige  of  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  v^etation.  On  our  arrival 
at  Bashoorei  tiie  chief  of  the  Dumkee 
tribe  of  Balloodi  called  on  us.  He  is 
a  very  fine  young  man,  and,  with  all 
the  snrewdness  and  cunning  of  a 
Ballooch,  possesses  much  intelligence 
and  ease  of  manner.  His  father*  a 
very  bold  chieftain,  was  shot  by  mis- 
take when  coming  to  make  his  obei- 
sance to  Shah  Shoojah  by  one  of  our 
advaaee  partie4»  and  by  way  of  making 
up  the  matter  and  consoling  the  fcimily^ 
his  son  was  made  chief  of  the  tribe, 
and  receives  a  .pension  from  govern- 
ment. Tbe  young  man  gave  us  some 
amnrfog  aooounts  of  his  father's  ad- 
▼entures,  and  did  not  fail  to  conclude 
his  remarks  on  his  nielaiu-holy  fate 
with  the  usual  Mahoniuicdun  saying* 
that  ho  bad  ftaUIUed  his  destiny,  and 
that  he  could  not,  under  any  circum- 
stance!, hare  lived  longer  than  he 
did. 

On  the  nth  we  found  ourselves  in 
tiie  town  of  Bi^  the  capital  of 


the  district  of  Cutchee.  It  is,  toge- 
ther with  the  district,  governed  by  a 
Sidd,  b^  name  Mahomed  Shereef. 
We  received  a  visit  from  Ms  excellency 
on  the  evening  of  our  arrival.  He 
speaks  Persian  very  tolerably  ;  so  that 
we  were  quite  at  home  Imniediatelj. 
He  has  proved  a  traitor  to  his  former 
mastes,  the  late  Khan  of  Killat, 
Merah  Khan ;  but  he  now  excuses 
himself  on  the  specious  plea  of  ne- 
cessity, and  adds  that  the  Khan  was 
stubborn,  and  would  not  attend  to  bis 
advice  ;  but,  if  I  am  not  very  much 
mistaken,  he  will  prove  a  traitor  to 
our  cause  whenever  he  finds  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  for  so  doing  ;  and  he 
only  ciing-s  outwardly  to  it  now,  be- 
cause he  iinds  it  very  advantageous 
and  convenient  to  do  so. 

Bagh  is  a  large  town,  with  little 
about  it  to  attract  attention,  with  the 
exception  of  a  tine  mausoleum,  which, 
like  that  at  Sukker,  was  turned  to  the 
use  of  our  troops  when  ibo  army 
passed  en  route  to  Afghanistan. 

On  the  14  th  we  reached  Dadur, 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bolan 
pass.  The  camp  is  badly  situated  in 
a  swampy  field,  about  one  mile  and  n 
half  from  the  town  ;  and  the  detach- 
ment of  troops  stationed  in  it  is  too 
small  to  afford  protection  to  it,  and 
guard  the  camp.  The  consequenoe  ls» 
that,  if  this  place  is  ever  attacked, 
the  town  must  fall,  for  the  troops  will 
have  quite  enough  to  do  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  Niale  of  this 
plac^  on  hearing  of  our  arrival,  came 
to  see  u«».  He  is  the  lieutenant  of 
Mahomed  Shereef,  of  whom  he  gives 
a  very  curious  history.  He  is  himself 
a  noted  character,  and  has  received  no 
less  than  ten  sabre  wounds  in  differetit 
feuds  with  the  neighbouring  tril>es. 
He  shows  them  in  proof  of  his  great 
bravery.  He  appears  ratlier  annoyed 
with  ffovemment  for  not  having  placed 
an  officer  here  who  could  speak  the 
Persian  language  to  him,  ana  thus  be 
able  to  appreciate  his  worth,  and  give 
him  weight  to  enable  him  to  upset 
Mahomed  Shereef,  whose  goverment 
he  covets  ;  for  the  gentleman  now 
here  in  charge  of  the  political  duties 
of  the  place  has  no  language  in  com- 
mon with  him. 

We  are  now  told  that  an  officer  and 
his  lady  going  up  the  pass  the  other 
day  were  fired  at^  and  narrowly  es- 
caped hmog  phmderd ;  but  the  num^ 
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ber  of  the  marauders  is  not  known, 
and  we  must  take  our  chance  with  a 
small  escort  of  Bolan  rangers,  sent 
down  by  the  political  agent  at  Shawle, 
or  Qoettah,  for  our  service. 

On  the  'i'ind,  after  a  desjx'rate  run 
through  the  pass,  we  arrived  at 
'  Quettah,  leaving  behind  us  a  small 
cararaii  of  merchants,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  our  escort,  came  with  us 
from  Dadur,  and,  I  rfprret  to  say, 
were  plundered  ol  all  the^  possessed. 
Thej  could  not  keep  up  with  us ;  and 
to  our  expe^tion  on  the  occasion  do  I 
attribute  an  escape :  indeed  the  only 
chance  of  safety  the  traveller  has,  in 
such  a  country,  where  ho  can  find  no 
one  to  give  mm  correct  information 
OS  to  the  movemctits  of  the  marauding 
tribe.*,  is  exju  'lition  ;  fur  if  he  loiter 
on  the  road,  the  plundering  tribes  will 
certainly  hear  of  his  approach,  and 
waylay  him — the  absence  of  water  on 
the  road  rendering  it  impossible  for 
them  to  remain  any  length  of  time  in 
their  haunts.  For  instance,  in  the 
Bolan  pass,  for  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  in  the  narrowest  and  most  difTi- 
cult  part,  where  the  robbers  invariably 
waylay  the  caravans,  there  is  no 
water ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  bring 
it  with  them  some  distance  ;  they, 
therefore,  never  think  of  oominu:  until 
such  time  as  they  hear  of  the  approach 
of  travellers,  who,  if  they  make  the 
regular  short  marches  from  Dadur  to 
Siree  Bolnn,  (head  of  tin-  jiass,)  are 
almost  certain  to  be  plundered.  It  is 
obvious  to  me  that  government  will 
never  be  able,  so  long  as  the  Kauker 
and  Balloocb  tribes  in  its  neighbour- 
hood are  allowed  to  have  so  much  of 
their  own  way,  to  keep  the  pass  free 
from  robbers.  If  the  Balloocb  chiefs 
are  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  they  im- 
iiie<liately  say,  **  Catch  the  delinquents, 
and  we  will  punish  them.  You  may 
relv  on  it,  they  w«re  none  of  our 
tribe  ;  they  were  Kankers  w  ho  com- 
mitted the  robbery  or  murd-  r."  And 
in  the  same  way,  if  the  Kauker  chiefs 
are  spoken  to,  they  make  the  same  ac- 
cusation against  the  Ballooches ;  so 
that,  unless  the  fellows  are  actually 
taken,  there  is  no  way  of  bringing 
them  to  punishment. 

Again,  the  pass  is  fifty  miles  long, 
and,  as  remarked  before,  the  most  difli- 
cult  \r.\rt  of  it  witlmut  water  ;  so  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  have 
our  troops  always  crowning  the  heights 


on  either  side ;  and  this  is  the  only 
possible  way  to  keep  it  free  from 
marauders.  Indeed  for  many  years  to 
come  the  traveller  must  take  his 
chance ;  and  if  he  take  my  advice,  he 
will  be  careful  previous  to  his  depart- 
ure from  Uadur  to  have  his  horses 
Strongly  shod,  and  keep  the  day  of 
his  departure  a  secret;  and  when  he 
once  enters  the  passy  make  all  posuble 
speed  out  of  it. 

Quettah,  the  principal  town  in  the 
province  of  Shawle,  is  an  isolated  mound  - 
about  one  hundred  feet  lugh,  and  round 
its  base  is  a  wall  some  fourteen  feet 
high,  and  immediately  under  this  are 
A  number  of  miserable  huts,  altogether 
forniing  what  the  natives  of  the  country 
call  Shawlkote,and  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  Quettah. 

Here  we  arc  endeavouring  to  orga- 
nise a  body  of  native  troops,  called 
the  Bolan  rangers ;  thdr  pay  is  three 
rupees,  or  six  shillings  a  month,  and 
a  few  pounds  of  flour  a  day.  The 
men  are  allowed  to  come  and  go  when 
they  like,  and  I  am  infornn  il  tako  to 
their  drill  good-huraouredly.  The 
arranfjement  may  jtossibly  do  LT'ind, 
but,  unfortunately,  its  managemLiii  i^ 
in  the  hands  of  officers  who  know 
nothing  of  the  character,  habits,  and 
manners  of  the  wild  Kaukors  who 
form  the  corps,  and  only  one  of  them, 
a  sharp,  intelligent  officer,  can  speak 
indtflferent  Persian  :  the  consequence 
is,  I  fear,  that  when  the  Kankers  *^et 
a  certain  portion  of  our  rupees,  they 
will  forget  the  way  from  their  moun- 
tains to  our  camp  ;  some  of  them, 
however,  will  doubtless  prove  iaithfnl 
to  us. 

We  ai*e  now  actually  in  the  country 
of  Shah  Shoojah,  and,  as  wo  would  wish 

it  to  be  understood  by  the  people,  his 
Majesty's  g-uost«.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, one  would  naturally  expect 
to  see  the  chieft  or  governors  of  the 
districts  around  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  our  j>nlitical  anthoritifs. 
Howt  vtr,  I  reirrot  to  record  such  is 
not  the  case  ;  and  I  have  been  looking 
about  in  viun  for  the  chiefs  or  nobles 
w  ho  used  to  reside  here  before  we  came 
into  tlie  country  ;  but  the  political 
agent  c;mnot  speak  a  word  of  Persian, 
so  that  probably  it  is  just  as  well  as 
it  is  :  but  I  really  don't  know  how  he 
is  to  he  kt  jit  informed  of  what  is  going 
on  amongst  the  tribes  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood; and  it  must  not  be  for- 
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f>tten  that  \vc  liavo  stormed  and  taken 
eliat,  and  in  doing  so  alaughtered 

a  number  of  Balloocheaf  with  their 
famous  and  by  them  revered  chief, 
Mebrab  Khan,  in  whose  place  wo  have 
pot  an  imbecile  called  Shah  Nawaz 
Khan,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  late 
Khan's  family,  in  which  I  am  informed 
there  is  a  son  who  will  doubtless  make 
an  effort  at  some  time  or  other  to 
coUeet  the  Ballooche  tribes  to  support 
him,  even  against  our  troop?,  in  re- 
covering? whnt  ho  considers  liis  king- 
dom. Indeed,  altogether  1  don't  like 
the  aspect  of  afiairs  m  this  part  of  the 
Shah's  dominions. 

On  the  •29th  we  reached  the  fort  of 
Abdulla  Kban»  or  Kulla  AbduUa,  (in 
which  is  stationed  an  officer,  with  a 
few  sepoys  and  some  AfTghaun  horse.) 
The  object  of  this  post  is  to  keep  the 
Kaiu^k  pass  open,  and  in  order  to 
couclliatc  the  people  in  its  neighbour- 
hood— a  large  Dooranee  tribe,  called 
the  Atchukzies^we  ore  raising  a 
body  of  horse,  called  the  Atchukzie 
horse :  thirty  or  forty  have  already 
been  enlisted*  and  they  a[)pear  a  ser- 
Ticeable  set  of  men.  The  officer  to 
whom  this  duty  is  entrustcdjs  a  very 
active  young  fellow, and  has  judiciously 
managed  to  acquire  a  slight  knowledge 
of  their  language.  He  appears  to  the 
wild  Atchukzies  in  tho  character  of 
chief  and  mairistrate.  He  has  recently 
been  giving  proof  of  his  activity.  A 
murder  had  been  committed  in  the 
district  of  a  most  harbarons  descrip- 
tioDy  and  to  discover  tho  murderer 
oeeupied  the  whole  of  his  attention 
for  cava.  At  last,  he  not  only  sue- 
oeeded  in  ascertaining  who  the  mur« 
derer  was,  but  the  place  of  his  con- 
cealment, a  distJincc  of  about  forty 
miles  from  the  furt.  He  at  once 
ordered  the  horse  to  be  in  readiness* 
and  scampering  off  with  them  across 
a  ravine  countrj-,  came  up  \i  the  tent 
in  which  was  sleeping  the  object  of 
his  search.  The  muraerer*  on  hear- 
ing of  their  arrival,  made  his  prepara- 
tions for  a  fight,  and  on  the  officer's 
entering  the  tent  fired  at  him,  for- 
tnnately  without  effect.  The  men 
rushed  in»  and  wounding  the  fellow, 
prevented  his  firing  another  shot.  Ho 
was  H'nt  to  Canilahar. 

Kuila  Abdulla  is  about  five  miles 
from  tiie  entrance  of  the  pass — ^too 
great  a  distance  for  its  proper  pro. 
teetion.  It  is  flftv  miles  from  Qoet* 
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tail,  and  about  ninety  from  Canda- 
har. 

There  is  no  water  in  the  fort*  the 
walU  of  which  are  rotten,  and  in  some 
places  f  allen  to  decav,  so  that  it  may 
safely  be  pronounced  untenable ;  ana 
to  the  eye  of  a  military  man  its  bolated 
position  alone  might  be  considered 
highly  objectionable.  The  rising  sun 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th  found  us 
on  the  top  of  the  Kajusk  pass*  the 
view  from  which  is  really  magnificent ; 
on  one  siilo,  towards  Quettah,  the  lofty 
peak  of  Tukatoo,  and  the  seven  fine 
cones  called  the  hnft-tun*  formed  very 
conspicuous  objects,  and  stood  out  ia 
bold  relief,  with  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  shining  on  their  rugged 
sides.  On  the  other  hand*  a  wild 
descent*  stretching  along  towards 
Seistan  and  Persia,  and  the  lofty  and 
uninvitinc:  peaks  of  Pnrapomisns,  in 
the  direction  of  Candahar,  gave  us 
some  idea  in  perspectire  of  the  wild 
country  of  the  Dooranees.  Tho  pass 
itself  presents  none  of  those  almost 
insurmountable  dithculties  to  the  march 
of  an  army*  for  which  the  Bolan  and 
Rhiber  arc  so  remarkable.  The  road* 
instead  of  winding  through  the  moun- 
tains as  in  those  passes,  here  winds 
over  the  summits*  and  the  consequence 
is  obvious — flanking  parties  can  alwajs 
he  thrown  out  and  supported  in  a  very 
siiort  time  from  the  main  body,  if 
circumstances  rendered  it  necessanr: 
such  is  not  possible  in  the  Bolan*  for 
in  that  pass  the  parties  destined  to 
crown  the  heights  must  be  detached 
from  the  main  body  when  it  enters 
the  difficult  part  of  the  defikf  tiia 
sides  of  v\  hich,  being  almost  popen- 
dicular,  and  rising  some  two  or  three 
hundred  feet,  renders  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  give  them  any  support 
from  the  mmn  body  from  the  time 
it  enters  till  it  makes  its  debouch 
again.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Ka- 
jusk pass*  is  a  delicious  spring  of 
water*  with  a  splendid  chummun 
(sward)  all  round  it*  on  which  we 
encamped. 

A  very  disagreeable  march  of  three 
days  brought  us  to  Caiidaliar,  when* 
finding  no  instructions  from  the  envoy 
for  us,  we  forthwith  proceeded  on  to 
Cabool.  On  arriving  in  the  Ghilzie 
country,  we  found  that  great  difficulty 
lay  in  the  way  of  our  progress  to  the 
ca(ntal*  in  the  shape  of  a  general  in- 
surrection.   1  may  as  well  mention 
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the  causf's  which  led  to  this  state  of 
things,  more  particularly  as  some  of 
the  diieA  I  shall  now  have  occasion 
to  introduce  to  the  reader  will  by- 
and-by  become  very  oonipicaotu  cha- 
racters. 

On  tiiD  arrival  of  Ua  majesty  Shah 

Shoojah  at  Candahar,  the  two  prin- 
cipal chiefs  of  the  Ghilzies,  Qui  Ma- 
homed Khan  and  Sultan  Mahomed 
Khan,  roftned  to  aoknowledge  his  ni- 
prcroacy,  and  adhered  to  the  party  of 
Dost  Mahomed.  The  consequence 
waa»  that  the  king  appointed  their 
rirab  to  tho  eUoftauidup  of  the  tribes 
and  they  were  nltiniatdy  obliged  to 
fljr  from  the  country,  and  when  the 
hug  got  possession  of  his  dominions^ 
and  was  aelraowledged  hr  all  tlw  tribes^ 
Sultan  Mahomed  thought  he  might  as 
well  return  and  beg  pardon,  and  en- 
deavour to  recover  his  lost  position* 
On  his  arrival  at  Cabool,  ho  odled  on 
the  envoy,  and  sought  his  assistanoif 
but  Sir  William  H.  M'Naghten  un- 
fortunately  did  not  know  his  character, 
and  consequently  treated  him  care- 
Issdy.  The  chief  was  amuyyed,  and 
made  no  remark,  but  passed  on  to  his 
own  country,  and  immediately  com- 
menced undermining  the  authority  of 
the  newlv-appointed  chief,  and  foment* 
ing  rebellion  in  all  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  The  political  agent  at  Can- 
dahar^  on  being  apprised  of  his  move- 
ments»  sent  on  a  body  of  horse  to 
■orpvise  him,  and  brin^  him  to  Can- 
dahar. The  party  bad  to  go  eighty 
or  ninety  miles  before  it  could  reach 
iho  plaoo  he  was  reportod  to  be  «t» 
and  of  course  he  was  off  before  it 
arrived ;  but  the  Ghilzies,  who  all, 
like  Sultan  Mahomed,  seeing  a  small 
body  of  horse  in  their  oonntrj,  thought 
St  a  favourable  opportunity  to  show 
their  ill-will  to  the  chief  appointed 
by  the  king,  named  Summed  Khan, 
and  they  aooordingly  rose  en  fnatw, 
and  attawed  the  party  of  horse,  which 
was  very  near  bein^'  cut  off ;  indeed 
it  was  only  by  the  tidelity  of  a  Ghilzie 
who  had  served  in  ihe  irregular  hOTsa 
in  India  for  a  i>eriod  of  twenty  yearsy 
and  wlu)  fortunately  accompanied  the 
party  on  the  occasion,  that  they  were 
saved.  This  man  had  a  nlative 
amongst  the  rebels,  who  knew  that, 
in  the  massacre  that  would  certainly 
ensue,  on  the  parties  being  surprised 
by  overpowering  numbers,  his  friend 
would  fall  with  the  rest :  dotflrmined 


on  saving  his  life,  he  came  to  the 
camp  and  told  him  to  fly,  for  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Ohiisies  to 
massacre  the  whole  party :  he  pro- 
mised to  do  so,  and  dismissed  the  man. 
Edil  Khan,  fur  such  was  tlie  name 
of  tho  preserver  of  this  detadiment, 
immediately  ran  to  his  officer  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  great  danger  of  his 
position.  The  officer  thought  he  was 
in  a  IHendiT  oountrj*  but  fortunately 
for  him  took  Edtl's  advice,  and  moved 
on  Candahar.  The  Ghilzies  had  ar- 
ranged the  surprise  for  the  next  day« 
and  their  intention  was  to  aardi  ftom 
dilRerent  dirootions  on  the  party  and 
surround  it ;  so  that  the  officer  on 
bis  march  the  next  morning  enooon- 
tsred  a  large  body  of  men  en  rouit 
to  join  other  partiss  destined  for  his 
destruction.  He  was  now  obliged  to 
out  bis  way  through  thero>  and  sue- 
ossdsd  after  sswafdesperate  charges, 
in  which  he  lost  all  his  bsggage  and 
some  of  his  men.  After  a  march  of 
upwards  of  forty  miles,  he  got  clear 
of  his  enemies,  and  sent  off  an  express 
to  Candahar  giving  an  aeoount  of  wlwt 
had  happened.  This  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  reverse 
that  had  happened  to  our  troops  since 
tlidr  arrind  in  Affghanistan,  and  it 
was  of  course  much  talked  of  by  the 
people  in  Candahar.  In  short,  it  had 
a  decidedly  bad  effect*  and  to  repair 
mattersy  it  beoama  naessaaiy  to  dis- 
patch a  regiment  and  three  HS-pound* 
ers  to  punish  the  Ghilzies. 

Sultan  Mahomed  exulted  in  his  suo- 
06ss>  and  wrote  to  allhis  friends  in  the 
country  that  he  had  defeated  a  large 
army  of  Farringees.  He  succeeded  in  a 
verv  short  time  in  raising  a  formidable 
body  of  men ;  and  thus  stood  sllUrs  on 
our  arrival  in  the  Httle  camp  of  out 
countrymen  at  a  place  called  Now- 
ruck,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tur- 
nuok )  here  we  mund  all  on  the  alert* 
indeed  so  much  so,  that  I  was  very 
near  being  cut  down  by  one  of  the 
advance  sentries  of  horse  ;  it  was  late 
In  evening  when  I  rode  on  in  ad- 
vance of  our  partyt  to  get  in  before  it 
got  (lark  atul  announce  onr  arrival. 
On  reaching  the  sentry,  he  challenged 
me,  I  answered  in  the  usual  way* 
**  Friend/  and  trotted  on.  I  had  two 
or  three  men  behind  me.  However, 
the  sentry  thought  we  were  enemies,, 
and  dashed  on  to  cut  me  down,  when, 
saeiqg  what  ha  was  about^  I  oaUid- 
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oat  in  Hindostanpp,  "  Sahih  hie  :"  he 
immediately  saw  his  mist;ike.  I  must 
add,  however,  that  I  wore  an  Affghaun 
dress  on  this  occasion. 

Captain  Taylor,  who  commanded  the 
party  of  horse  sen  I  out  from  Candahar 
to  surprise  and  seize  Sultan  Maliomed 
Khan,  had,  subsequently  to  hwretreat» 
been  joined  by  about  two  hundred 
infantry,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Codrin^ton,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
liold  hu  position  till  rdnforcements 
•houlii  arrive  flrom  Ctodahar.  Un- 
fortunately not  one  of  these  officers 
could  speak  Persian  so  as  to  be  under- 
ilood  by  the  fHendlj  Qhilsio  chieft. 
Af\er  dinner  we  assembled  all  the 
chiefs,  and  had  long  conversations 
with  them.  On  this  occasion  was 
introdaced  to  me  Summed  Khan,  the 
rival  of  Sultan  lllahomed,  and  Meer 
Allum  Khan,  the  rival  of  Gul  Ma- 
homed. I  must  here  mention  that 
the  fint  indiTidoal  was  chief  of  the 
ToU^  Ghilzies,  and  the  last-named 
gtntlem.nn  chief  of  the  Hotuk  Ghilzies 
— 4he  two  great  divisions  of  that  name. 
We  foand  in  the  former  an  old  man, 
parfcetlv  imbecile — in  the  latter,  a 
sharp,  shrewd  little  fellow,  and  a  good 
Persian  scholar.  I  need  not  probably 
add,  thev  were  both  most  agreeably 
sarprised  at  finding  two  gentlemen, 
with  long  beards,  (the  beard  is  very 
much  prized  in  AfTLihanistan)  speaking 
a  language  they  understood,  and  to  be 
master  of  which  Is  considered  an  ao- 
complishment  in  this  country.  Captain 
Taylor  was  in  hourly  expectation  of 
an  attack,  for  Summed,  who  was  most 
unpopular  in  his  tribe,  could  get  no 
correct  information,  and  eonsequentij 
kept  our  unfortunate  troops  always  on 
the  alert.  Meer  Allum,  who  had 
about  two  hundred  horse  with  him 
in  the  camp,  generally  disagreed  with 
him ;  but  the  pall.mt  captain  was 
always  prepared  for  the  worst.  How- 
efer,  we  bad  no  particular  wish  to 
remain  loqger  than  was  actually  neces- 
aart  in  the  camp,  and  we  decided  on 
making  a  dash  with  Meer  Allum  and 
Us  two  hundred  horse  through  the 
coutatry  said  to  be  ooeopied  by  the 
rebels.  The  distance  we  had  to  go 
to  get  out  of  their  district  was  about 
flfly  miles.  We  pushed  on  without 
baKiog,  and  passed  during  the  night 
0lose  ny  the  rebel  camp,  which  we 
Could  easily  discern  by  tlie  number  of 
fires.   They,  however,  were  taken  by 


surprise,  and  doubtless  thought  our 
party  a  strong  one,  and  best  let  alone. 
We  at  all  events  reached  Makoor  un- 
molested. Meer  Allum,  on  his  return* 
had  to  fiprht  with  a  large  party  of  horse, 
and  did  not  get  clear  of  them  till  he 
had  lost  three  of  his  best  men.  During 
the  night  part  of  the  march,  with  a 
view  of  collecting  information  on  the 
manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  the 
Ghilzie  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  myself  awake^  I  recounted 
some  of  my  own  adventures  in  Persia 
and  other  countries  in  which  I  had 
travelled.  In  return,  Meer  Allum 
and  some  of  his  officers  gave  me  all 
the  information  I  required,  and  amused 
me  not  a  little  with  tales  of  Ghilzie  gal- 
lantry and  wildness.  Before  resuming 
the  thread  of  my  journal,  I  shallffiTea 
short  sketch  of  the  civil  and  sodaTstato 
of  the  Ghilzics,  derived  from  a  year's 
actual  residence  with  the  tribes,  subse- 
quent to  the  present  dateof  my  journal. 

The  Ghilzies  are  divided  into  two 
tribes,  called  Brahim  and  Tooran— 
the  former  are  riata,  or  rent-payers, 
the  latter  are  soldiers,  and  have  al- 
ways successfully  redsted  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  government  to  collect 
revenue  from  them  ;  and  over  these 
wild  fellows  did  mpr  jurisdiction  extend. 
They  are  divided  mto  two  tribes*  <M>lIed 
Hotuck  and  Tokhy,  and,  as  will  after- 
wards appear,  they  are  again  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  smaller  tribes  or 
dans.  F^om  the  Hotucks  hate  the 
diflTerent  Ghilzie  kings  been  chosen, 
and  the  Tokhies  have  always  contented 
themselves  with  supolying  ministers 
and  troops  to  keep  tne  monarchy  in 
the  Tooran  Ghilzies.  History  fur- 
nishes us  with  abundant  proof  of  the 
pohtical  consequence  of  these  tdbes. 
More  fierce  and  warUke  than  their 
Dooranee  neighbours,  they  have  at 
all  times  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Aflglianistan.  Indeed,  reck- 
less and  not  contented  with  supremacy 
in  their  own  country,  we  have  it  on 
record  that  Shah  Mahomed,  of  the 
Hotuck  tribe  of  Isbauckzie,  assembled 
■a  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
Ctfried  war  and  devastation  into  the 
finest  provinces  of  Persia,  out  of  which 
country  they  were  subsequently  driven 
by  the  famous  Nadir  Shah,  whose 
general,  Ahmod,  afterwards  destroyed 
the  Ghilzie  monarchy,  and  founded 
the  Duoranee,  which  at  present  exists 
in  Affghanistan. 
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The  Persiang,  in  talkiuK  in  that 
light  and  lively  strain  for  wnieh  tbey 

arc  so  singularly  eminent  in  the  East, 
relate,  that  after  the  formation  of  the 
different  races  of  men  was  completed, 
a  sttrplos  of  the  hnnian  material  re- 
mained, and  there  being  some  difBculty 
as  to  its  disposal,  it  was  made  use  of 
in  the  formation  of  the  Affj^hauns;  and 
they  state  in  proof  of  their  assertion, 
that  the  Aifghauns  are  the  most  nncivi. 
lized  portion  of  the  human  rare.  That 
they  are  not  the  most  polished  nation 
in  the  East  is  very  eertatn»  and  it  is 
notorious  amongst  themselves,  that  of 
all  their  tribes  the  Ghilzies  are  the 
most  savage  and  unaccustomed  to  ci- 
vilized life.  What  has  been  sud  of 
the  Arabs,  that  ''their  hands  are 
against  all  men,  and  all  men's  hands 
are  against  them,"  may  justly  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Ghilzies,  and  more  parti- 
cularly so  to  the  Tofcby  tribe— it  has 
got  very  long  accounts  of  blood  to 
settle  with  every  tribe  in  AfTghanistan 
—and  if  what  the  Affghauns  say  be 
true,  that  eighty  years  count  as  one 
day  in  the  settlement  of  these  l)lood 
feuds,  the  Tokhies  are  likely  long  to 
continue  in  their  present  condition ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  by  the  aoconnt  to 
be  given  hereafter  of  their  numbers, 
that  they  have  but  little  need  to  fear 
retaliation  on  a  large  scale  from  their 
enemies,  who  are,  nowever»  always  on 
the  look  out  for  them.  Amongst 
themselves,  frequent  quarrels  take 
place,  which  sometimes  end  in  blood- 
abed  and  murder,  and  on  soeh  occa- 
sions the  offending  party,  or  a  member 
of  his  family  or  clan,  must  expiate  the 
crime  by  loss  of  life  or  limb ;  but  as 
aoch  events  generally  take  place  nnder 
extenuating  circumstances,  and  during 
a  state  of  much  excitement,  they  are, 
with  a  view  to  their  amicable  adjust- 
nent,  brought  before  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  when  the  elders  of  the  two 
clans  to  which  the  parties  bclono:  are 
assembled.  It  is  now  usual  to  oblige 
the  murderer  to  pay  seven  virgins  as 
Khoonbaie  (price  of  blood)  to  tbe  fa- 
mily of  the  murdered  man,  and  it  is 
particularly  stipulated  in  this  settle- 
ment, that  at  least  three  of  the  virgins 
be  actually  delivered  over  to  the  fa- 
mily, the  other  four  may  be  accounted 
for  in  money  or  sheep — the  sum  of 
money  and  number  of  sheep  to  be  re- 
Ottvea  on  each  occasions,in  lieu  of  each 
?irgia»  is  settled  by  the  elders  before 


the  case  is  disposed  of.  This  custom 
also  exists  among  the  Hotnk  tribe. 

The  Tokhy  youths,  on  reaching  the 
age  of  maturity,  are  invested  by  their 
clans  with  a  coat  of  miiil  or  buruk 
(friese)  according  to  the  rank  or 
bo  Illy  strength  of  the  youth  about  to 
enter  the  military  ranks  of  the  tribes. 
On  this  occasion,  he  is  also  presented 
with  a  sword  and  matchlock,  and  re- 
ceives strong  iignnctious  to  make  good 
use  of  them  against  the  common  ene- 
mies of  the  tribe,  and  particularly,  that 
he  is  not  on  any  account,  to  alk>w  ona 
drop  of  his  family  blood  to  remain 
unrevenged.  Seven  cakes,  emblematic 
of  the  prowess  expected  from  the 
yotttii  in  after  life,  are  then  brought, 
and  cemented  together  with  a  compo- 
sition of  clarified  butter  and  sugar, 
when  the  priest,  or  elder,  goes  through 
a  ceremony,  and  offers  up  prayers  Kir 
the  future  success  of  the  young  hero. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  very  primi- 
tive affair,  all  the  clan  assembled  cry 
out  Ameeu  (amen),  and  the  cake  is 
then  divided  amongst  them :  thU  initia- 
tion, or  enlistment,  is  called  Guree. 
After  his  initiation,  the  youth  is  en- 
titled to  a  wife,  and  generally  speaking, 
the  first  use  he  makes  of  his  newly- 
acquired  consequence  in  the  tribe  is 
in  the  acquisition  of  this  very3  neces- 
sary appendage  to  a  Tokhy  establish- 
ment. However,  it  is  sometimes  a 
verv  difficult  matter  for  the  young 
soldier  to  obtain  the  necessary  Wul- 
wer  (purchase  money)  tor  his  intended 
bride,  and  when  this  is  not  an  obstacle 
it  not  unfreqneotly  happens  that  fathers 
and  mothers  are  averse  to  the  match. 
On  such  unpleasant  occasions,  the 
youth  either  prevuls  on  the  young 
woman  to  run  away  with  him— and  in 
this  case,  they  seek  protection  in  the 
house  of  any  man  in  the  tribe  except 
that  of  the  chief,  who  is  bound  to  put 
such  oflbnders  to  death— or,  in  case 
the  young  woman  be  either  unwilling 
or  afraid  to  run  all  risks,  the  youth 
mounts  his  horse,  and,  with  his  newly- 
acquired  sword  and  matchlock,  he  gu- 
lops  furiously  into  the  village  or  en- 
campment of  the  Khile  (clan)  to  which 
the  object  of  his  desire  belongs,  and  if 
he  meet  her,  he  drags  the  cloak  from 
off  her  and  bellows  out  that  he  will 
have  the  blood  of  anv  man  who  at- 
tempts  to  wed  her.  This  desperate 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  young  man  to 
obtain  the  chosen  of  hb  heart,  gene- 
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rally  brings  matters  to  a  crisis  ;  and 
to  avoid  further  troubles,  th&  clans 
anonble,  «nd  by  the  intereession  of 
the  chief  the  affair  is  amicably  settled* 
or  at  all  events  the  Namzudbazee 
(courtship)  is  allowed  to  proceed  un- 
interrupted, except  by  a  watchful  and 
very  amusing  look-out  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  of  the  maid  ;  and  wnen  the 
youth  has  obtained  the  sum,  from  1 00 
to  150  rupees,  he  may  wed  and  take 
hit  wilb  hoiiM. 

The  Ghilsies  are  a  fine,  athletic 
race  of  men,  well-made,  and  capable 
of  undergoing  any  sort  of  fatigue. 
Their  dress  is  simple:  dttring  the 
smnmer  monthsy  a  short  shirt  and 
white  trowsers  made  of  the  coarsest 
material ;  and  over  this,  during  the 
winter  months,  which  are  exceedingly 
eold,  they  wear  a  doak  of  boruk 
(frieze)  or  a  posteen  (sheepskin). 
Their  food  is  almost  as  simple  as  their 
dress— fur  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
ofltarened  bread  tad  doogh  (^butter- 
milk) ;  and  during  the  spring  months, 
when  their  stock  of  flour  is  nearly 
out,  they  make  a  mixture  of  green 
herbs,  butter,  and  iloar,  and  of  this 
they  make  a  plentiful  meal.  They 
also  make  a  famous  dish  called  Kroot, 
which  is  considered  a  great  delicacy 
by  all  Aifgbauns,  from  the  king  to  the 
peasant. 

The  Ghilzie  women  have  more  of 
their  own  way  than  those  of  any  tribe 
in  AfTghanistan.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  well  made,  about  the  middle 
HMb  of  a  Jewish  cast  of  countenance* 
very  lively,  and  good-looking  ;  they, 
moreover,  have  the  reputation  of  mak- 
ii^  capital  wives.  During  their  vir- 
ginityf  tbe^  wear  their  long  black 
tresses  plaited  into  a  circular  plait, 
which  hangs  from  the  forehead  and 
conceals  the  face.  On  this  natural 
Teil  they  suspend  gold  andnlrer  eoins; 
and  on  marriage  the  plait,  which  they 
call  Pekee,  is  loosened  and  allowed  to 
fidl  carelessly  in  curls  behind.  The 
head-dress  is  a  long  blue  sbif^,  with  a 
white  sheet  to  cover  the  body  and  face. 

In  both  the  tribes  of  the  Hotuk  and 
Tokhy  there  are  aristocratic  clans, 
called  Sha  Alum  Khile,  out  of  which 
the  ehielli  of  both  the  tribes  are  inva- 
riably chosen.  They  are  supposed  by 
their  tribes  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
wrong,  and  bloodshed  by  them  is  not 
considered  revengeable. 
Hospitalilj  is  one  of  the  few  good 


qualities  possessed  by  the  Tokhy  tribe. 
The  Hotuks  give  nothing  that  is  not 
paid  for,  for  whieh  their  Tokhy  breth- 
ren blame  them  not  a  little.  In  for. 
mer  times,  however,  when  the  Tokhys 
had  more  of  their  own  way  than  at 
present,  they,  like  the  Arab,  scrupled 
not  to  rob  the  traveller  so  soon  as  ho 
had  proceeded  a  convenient  distanoe 
from  the  scene  of  their  reoent  hospi- 
taliu. 

The  religion  of  the  Tooraa  Ghihries 
is  that  of  the  Sonnee  sect  of  Islamism, 

but  they  are  l»y  no  means  bigotted,  and 
in  fact,  trouble  themselves  but  little 
about  religious  matters.  Their  lan- 
guage is  that  of  the  Afighaun  nation 
(Pushtoo),  but  they  speak  it  more 
harshly  and  indistinctly  than  the 
Dooraunies. 

The  Hotuks  are  dividedinto  eighteen 
tribes.  Their  names  and  the  number 
of  each  are  as  follow : — 


SutTcrxIc 

I-«gvrcc 

Omerzie 

Sundiie 
NnJsurree 
Burnt  <ie 

RtllDCSlt 

Boczio 
TalicrM 
Enuto 
SMit  Xblle 


Aluule 
Folur 


7JM)0 
1.1)00 
l.OOO 
750 
1.500 
50.000 
1,000 
7.500 

ijaw 

600 


900 

500 
1,000 
750 
ISO 


tlttir 


to  U>e  Helmaad, 
Is  not  knowa. 

Beloochiateiii 
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The  Tokbies  are  divided  into 
ten  large  tribes.  They  are  as  fol* 
bw:— 


M(T0O 

i>,8eo 

10,000 
ft,000 

17,800 


JoUad* 


Shuiiuibzlc.  In  which  tha  > 
Bit!)  ukerzie  ia  iadudcd  / 
J>uli/.io  .  . 
Mu»u7ic  .  « 
Bu«»oo  Khile  . 
Kiahaoce    .  • 
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These  are  again  divided  Into  a  num* 
ber  of  smaller  tribes.  For  instance, 
the  Mahomedaies  are  divided  into 
a  number  of  ohuiS|  named  as  fo^. 
low:^ 
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ntoosie   10.000 

Blm  irusain  KWlc  ....  2.000 

WooM                    ....  1.500 

Purloo    .  .  .  ,1.000 

Kaloo           ~~  ....  1.000 

Ftnik           —  .          .          .          .  1 .000 

EMsie        •         •         .         .         .  1.000 

Lekak   750 

Sisdxio       .....  500 

TokMnl*   .....  1.M0 

BahfMiKliUt       ....  1.&00 

BvMla             ....  MO 

HoMkiiM   •        •        •        .        .  1-M0 

AknitaHte   IJM 

MMkXUto         ....  IfiM 

Bwnkit*    .....  MO 

Kurmoo  KhiU        ....  200 

NuUxuie     .....  350 

AdVDiil    .         •         •         •         .  2-50 

On  oar  arrival  at  Makoora»  a  mul- 
lah* (priest)  introduced  to  us  by  Meer- 
allum,  as  the  family  adviser  of  Sultan 
Mahomed  Khan,  came  to  consult  us 
on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Ohihrfe 
eouDtry.  He  volunteered  his  serrioes 
as  mediiitDr,  :\nd  sug-jrostcfl  certain  ar- 
rangements fur  the  settlement  of  the 
coantry*  whidii  we  forwarded  hy  post 
for  the  consideration  of  the  authorities 
at  Cabool. 

The  river  Turnuck  rushes  out  of  a 
mountain,  a  spur  from  the  Parapo- 
mason  range»  and  whioh  appears  in 
the  distance  to  hang  over  the  vilhige 
of  Makoora.  In  its  side  is  a  very  re- 
markable cave,  called  Koja  Bullund. 
It  is  entered  by  a  number  of  small 
apertures,  and  inside  is  a  heap  of  stones 
which  are  said  to  cover  the  remains  of 
a  saint,  called  Kqja-buUuud.  The 
wmnen  of  the  ndghbourhood  who  are 
so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  children, 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives  climb  up  the 
side  of  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff, 
and  on  enterioff  the  cave,  throw  some 
of  tile  clay  at  the  base  of  the  heap  of 
stones  into  their  mouths,  place  two 
little  sticks  into  the  spround,  from  which 
tiaey  suspend  a  smaU  piece  of  cloth  in 
the  shape  of  a  hammock ;  on  this  they 

f>ut  a  small  bundle  like  a  babe,  em- 
jleinatical  of  the  object  of  their  pil- 
grimage, and  olfor  np  their  prayers  to 
the  saint. 

Makoor  is  an  extensive  plain,  about 
fifteen  miles  long  and  eight  broad.  It 
is  irrigated  by  the  Turnuk,  and  studded 
with  fine  villages  and  forts,  inhabited 
by  Brahim  Gliilzies — they  are  good 
and  peaceable  subjects,  and  pay  their 
revenue  reguhirly. 

On  the  14th,  we  arrived  in  the 
foftrwi  of  Gbusnae,  where  wo  found 
tldnga  not  prognmg  in  the  moat  ait* 


tisfactory  manner  possible.  Happily* 
however*  wo  remained  only  a  few 
hours,  and  on  the  16th,  reached  our 
destination,  Cabool.  During  our  last 
day's  ride,  we  fell  in  with  a  body  of 
troops  under  the  political  maaagomittt 
of  Captain  Nioolson,  and  dastiuid  for 
a  campaign  in  the  Ghilzie  country. 
We  baited  a  few  hours*  and  eat  break- 
ftat  witii  the  paru,  and  amongatotiMr 
thii^»  disoovorad  that  the  object  of 
the  expedition  was  to  destroy  all  the 
forts  of  the  Ghilsies.  1  am  very 
doubtfol  aa  to  the  sonndneas  of  thm 
policy — the  Ghilzies  are  the  most  bold 
and  warlike  tribe  in  Aft'ghanistan,  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of 
them,  I  thinlc  they  might  be  easily 
conciliated*  and  by  good  management 
made  staunch  friends  ;  but  by  force,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  nothing  lasting  or 
beneficial  can  be  done  with  them.  Just 
before  entering  Cabool*  with  ita  beau- 
tiful amphitheatre  of  hills,  we  met  the 
heir  apparent,  his  Koyal  Highness 
Prince  Timoor,  ridins  in  a  splendidly- 
deeorated  Howdah*  pTaeed  on  an  olo- 
phant.  He  is  a  fine-looking  man,  with 
large  black  eyes,  and  his  appearance 
altogether  was  exceedingly  striking 
and  noble.  Ho  aeeompaafoi  the  Ohit 
zie  expedition  ;  and  it  is  thought,  that 
the  circumstance  of  his  mother  having 
been  a  Tuoran  Ghilzie  will  make  his 
appearanoa  anongat  tha  GhOsles  very 
beneficial,  and  go  a  great  way  towards 
a  peaceable  settlement  of  their  affairs. 

Sir  William*  accompanied  by  his 
military  aaeretary*  callecl  on  hia  m^  es  ty 
to-di^  fw  the  purpose  of  praoentang 
me.  On  entering  the  palace,  we  were 
ushered  into  a  small  garden  where  his 
majesty  waa  walkings  about.   He  mp^ 

Eroaohed  and  welcomed  us.  The  envoy 
aving  introduced  me,  stated,  that  I 
had  recently  come  from  Persia  and 
Tnrkev.  The  king  inquired,  if  tfan 
order  I  wore  on  my  breast  was  that  of 
Persia  ;  on  my  replying  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  asked  several  questions  regard- 
ing that  country,  and  was  pleased  to 
ezpresa  his  satisfaotion  that  I  had 
come  to  Affghanistan.  He  then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  envoy,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  particuhurs  of  a  robbery 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  direction 
of  the  Khiber.  It  appeared  that  we 
had  been  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
tlie  tribe  by  whom  the  theft  had  been 
Gommittedf  and  on  aoma  ramark  bei^g 
made  on  our  part  as  to  tha  ingratitude 
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of  the  fellows,  the  king  turned  towards 
me  and  said,  "  They  are  (alluding  to 
Uw  Affghauns)  certainly  (bay  tbiidi)  A 
most  stiff-necked  set,  unable  to  appre* 
ciate  kindness.  They  resemble  chickens 
who  make  an  uproar  if  you  throw 
grain  before  theni»  m  thej  will  oarw 
tainly  do  if  you  seize  them  in  your 
hand."  His  majesty  has  evidently  no 
very  favourable  opinion  of  his  subjectt. 
Hb  nquires  a  great  deal  of  adviot 
from  JBMt  and  if  we  are  going  to  main« 
tain  him  on  his  throne  with  our  troops 
and  money,  it  is  only  right  w^e  should 
•M  that  onr  support  is  imaly  and  justly 
afforded,  for  unassisted  by  us»  his  ma- 
jesty would  find  it  necessary  to  be 
more  bending  and  affable  to  hia  tub- 
jooti  than  report  givai  him  erodit 
Ibr.  Probably,  no  man  in  existence 
knows  so  much  of  Affghaun  character 
at  his  miyeaty ;  for  agreeably  to  the 
aoeonnt  or  bis  life  tad  adventuree, 
written  by  himsdf—a  very  amusing 
book,  by-the-bye,  and  which  I  have 
Mrtly  translated— he  has  been,  on  no 
mm  tain  tiilr^tiro  oooaaioost  engaged 
with  them,  endMrnmring  to  lostain 
his  authority  over  them  or  refrain  his 
crown.  As  far  as  I  can  see  now,  how- 
avoTt  hii  great  &ult  is  a  want  of  con- 
fidanea  in  bis  ministers*  and  conse- 
4juently  a  wish  to  do  every  thing  him- 
self—a  task  altogether  too  difficult  for 
bim ;  but  doubUeM  he  will  ere  long 
see  this  himself. 

Cahool,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
is  a  perfect  pai'udise,  and  every  object 
that  meets  the  eye  is  pleasing  and  de- 
lightful. Lady  M<NeghtengaTo  nsa 
pic-nic  in  the  splendid  garden  of  Baber 
Shah,  in  which  are  interred  the  remains 
of  that  great  man ;  it  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  ^poli  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  tbeeilj. 

On  the  27th  I  took  leave  of  the 
eoToy,  aodf  agreeably  to  his  direotiooa* 
prooaedad  to  retraoe  my  stepe  towards 
Candahar ;  but  on  my  arrival  at 
Ghuznee,  I  joined  Captain  Nicolson, 
who  had  been  detained  here  waiting 
fm  FeinforeeBMOts  from  CSabool  to 
proceed  on  to  the  Ghilzie  country. 
Shortly  after  our  late  march  through 
it,  the  Ghiizies  oame  down  on  our 
troope  in  great  numbers,  engaged  them 
on  the  plaias  of  Taaee^  and,  after  a 
fight  of  several  hours,  in  which  they 
charged  right  up  to  the  bayonet — some 
of  their  men  dropping  in  our  ranks— 
tbejF  warn  obliged  to  retreat.  This 


drcumstance  induced  Captain  Nicolson 
to  wait  for  reiuforcements.  I  now 
find  that  it  is  the  wish  of  his  majesty 
and  the  envoy  that  I  remain  and  afford 
him  every  assistance  in  my  power. 
His  force  consists  of  the  2nd  regiment 
Bengal  native  infantry,  two  troops  of 
the  Beng^  light  cavalry,  and  one  of 
the  Shah's  regiments  of  cavalry,  about 
two  hundred  Hiudostanee  recruits  for 
tiwdifliHraot  regimentoal  Candahar  t 
two  nine-pounder  guns  and  a  mortar  ; 
all  under  the  ifflmmand  of  Colonel 
Wallace. 

Wa  oommmeed  oar  march  qb 

the  Itt  of  June.  The  length  of  our 
line  was  ridiculous  beyond  all  de- 
scription. The  string  of  camei«  and 
aaa^-lbUowera  litvalqr  axtanded  front 
dm  old  camp  to  tiw  bow  one.  Its 
protection  in  an  enemy's  country  would 
require  double  the  force  we  now  havf 
witbnsi  bttttUs  isanevOnot  eeaQy 
remedied  on  the  line  of  march  of  an 
eastern  army.  Our  accounts  of  Sultan 
Mahomed  to-day  are  by  no  means 
fitfourable ;  he  is  reported  to  be  sgain 
reemiting  his  ibrosk  sad  to  be  in  somt 
strength  on  the  Argundab  river, 
which  is  separated  from  us  by  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains,  into  which  it 
wowd  be  almost  imposuble  to  mar^ 
an  army.  I  am  informed  that  Lord 
Keane,  previous  to  leaving  the  army 
in  this  countrv,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
timt  troops  showd  on  no  account  Iw 
marched  into  the  mountains  for  offen- 
sive operations  ;  and  this  being  the 
existing  feeling,  we  uixxal  endeavour  to 
terminato  the  present  aflhif  in  a  peace* 
able  manner.  I  apprehend  this  end  is 
only  to  be  accomplished  by  showing 
the  Sultan  and  his  brother  rebels  that 
wa  frel  dispoasd  ibr  the  present  la 
pursue  ri^ht  the  opposite  course,  and, 
m  fact,  if  they  ao  not  immediately 
come  to  terms,  that  we  intend  making 
the  momitaiBs  too  Imt  for  them. 

8rd«  We  marched  twelve  miles  this 
morning,  and  towards  evening  a  Ghil- 
zie  chief,  by  name  Wooloo  Khao« 
arrived  hi  oMBp,  and  wts  annoimoed. 
The  envoy  believes  him  to  1)0  the  mur- 
derer of  one  of  his  messengers,  who 
was  brutally  cut  to  pieces  last  year 
when  on  his  journey  through  the 
Gllilsie  country,  after  the  army  had 
reached  Cuboul.  He  is  also  kiiuwn  to 
have  heatled  the  cavalry  portion  of  the 
rebel  force  in  the  Ute  battle  with  our 
troops  OB  the  plain  of  Taiee.  Csptaia 
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Nicolsoa  determined  on  aeisiog  him 
Immediately  when  he  should  enter  the 
tent.  He  oflfered  no  re-sistance,  and  waa 
quietly  seized  and  |:l.'.c( d  in  chains. 

4th.  Sultan  Mahomed  has  sent  one 
of  his  brothers,  by  name  Ukhtar  Klian, 
to  the  prince,  to  endeavour  to  settle 
affairs  ;  but  tlie  man  ii>  of  no  conse- 
quence in  his  family,  his  mother  having 
been  a  slave  girl ;  and  the  object  of 
the  sultan  in  sending  him  is  ODvioui: 
first,  lie  wants  to  kiinw  our  force  ; 
next,  he  wants  to  know  what  terms  he 
wiil  get :  and  Anally,  he  knows  that 
if  tiie  prince  s^ses  Ulcbtar,  he  will 
have  a  hostage  of  no  consequence — 
indeed,  a  man  of  no  political  cha- 
racter in  his  tribe.  His  royal  highness 
aoowdingly  did  not  see  him,  and  he 
was  made  the  bearer  of  a  polite  mes- 
sagre  to  his  brother,  to  the  efl'ect,  that 
his  trick  in  sending  a  man  of  no  cou- 
sequenoe  in  his  faxmly  or  tribe,  to  treat 
with  the  print f,  ^as  too  obvious  not 
to  be  immediatelv  detected  :  that  no 
terms  would  now  he  given  unless  he, 
wilJhout  delay,  sent  some  of  hia  brothert 
of  equal  consequence  with  himsdf  in 
bis  family  :  and  that,  moreover,  the 
army  would,  in  a  few  days,  march  for 
hia  camp.  With  this  message  was 
Ukhtar  Khan  dismissed.  Towards 
evenincr,  the  ambassador  from  the  Khan 
of  Khiva  arrived  in  camp,  and  was  re- 
ceived  with  every  possible  respect. 

We  were  all  seated  at  dinner  in  the 
mcss-tont  of  the  2nd  regiment,  when 
the  ambassador's  arrival  in  camp  was 
announced  to  us.  The  rain  was 
coming  down  in  torrents,  and  I  lost  no 
time,  at  the  desire  of  my  friend 
Nicolson,  in  i)roceeding  to  welcome 
him  and  get  him  under  cover.  He 
waa  ushered  in,  and  after  exhausting 
all  the  fine  phrases  of  welcoming  a 
puest  for  which  the  Persian  language 
IS  so  remarkable,  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  take  off  hu  boots.^  After  smoking 
his  kaleoun  and  partaking  of  some  good 
tea,  which  was  soon  prepared  for  his 
excellency,  he  brightened  up  a  little ; 
but  I  found  it  impossible  to  elicit  from 
him  more  than  common  obtervations^ 
and  as  for  information  respecting  the 
objects  of  his  visit  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  on  the  least  allusion  to  it,  he 
invariably  changed  the  couTersation. 
He  is  a  middle-sized  man,  of  l  atlier 
intelligent  appearance,  Tartar  features, 
long  heard,  and  in  costume  eiaotly 
like  a  Periian»  with  the  exception  that 


his  cap,  made  of  a  most  superior 
Bokhara  Iamb-skin,  instead  of  a  oonical 

shape  like  the  Persian,  waa  round  like 
a  lady's  nmft'.  His  followers  were  in 
no  respect,  except  in  cap,  different 
from  Persians,  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  season  was  unfavourable  to  their 
appearance,  indeed — a  Pt-rsian  never 
looks  well  in  wet  weather.  He  dined 
with  us,  and  after  dinner  proceeded  on 
his  journey  to  court. 

3th.  It  is  our  intention  to-night  to 
surprize  and  destroy  the  fort  of  a 
must  notorious  marauder,  by  name 
Maroo  Khan.  Captain  Nicoumi  haa 
been  endeavouring  for  some  time  to 
seize  him,  but  without  success.  Our 
party  is  to  consist  of  a  wing  ul  the  2nd 
Bengal  native  inftntrj,  a  couple  of 
guns,  and  three  hundred  cavalry.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  is,  of  course, 
kept  a  perfect  secret.  We  commenced 
our  march  about  nine  o*dock,  p.m.f 
and  marching  across  a  country  all 
night,  we  found  that  if  we  waited  for 
the  guns  and  infantry,  we  could  not 
possibly  reach  the  fbrt  before  daylight. 
It  was  accordingly  decided  that  the 
cavalry  should  dash  on  and  invest  it. 
We  reached  the  place  as  the  day 
dawnedf  and  found  tike  door  of  the 
fort  just  being  opened  by  the  nephew 
of  Maroo,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
moke  his  escape.  During  the  struggle 
in  seizing  him,  and  breaking  in  the 
gate,  all  the  men  in  the  fort  jumped 
down  from  the  walls,  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  and  when  we  entered  we 
found  a  number  of  women,  with  their 
diUdren  just  awoke  from  their  deep* 
screaming,  and  in  the  most  lamentable 
way  possible  begging  for  mercy. 
There  was  not  a  shot  fired  on  the 
oocaaion,  and  on  me  devolved  tiie  duty 
of  protecting  the  unfortunate  women. 
I  did  not  perform  it,  however,  without 
the  loss  of  a  ffreat  portion  of  my  long 
beard ;  for  the  Afl^liauns  believe  that 
when  in  danger  of  oeing  punished  by 
any  person  whom  they  fear,  if  they 
con  only  touch  bis  beard  he  will  surely 
pardon  them.  Under  tUs  impression, 
a  simultaneous  rush  was  made  by  the 
women  to  seize,  or  touch  rather,  what 
they  considered  would  insure  them 
protection.  Indeed,  tlie  scene  waa  a 
source  of  no  small  amusement  to  all 
my  beardless  companions — the  oflRcers 
of  the  ditl'erent  detachments.  In  a 
short  time  I  anoeeeded  in  collecting 
them  all  in  a  small  room,  the  door  m 
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which  I  shut,  niid  placed  a  sentry  on 
it,  with  orden>  to  allow  no  one  to 
enter.  Some  of  the  women  were 
exceedingly  beautiful  ;  and  on  my 
returning  to  them  after  a  short  ab- 
•ence,  tay  surprise  was  great  to  iiud 
tbem  all  m  mack  as  cburooal  could 
make  them.  On  inquiry,  I  discovered 
that  they  feared  they  would  be  all 
sold  as  slavef,  and  to  destroy  their 
beautj,  and  tiiua  appear  valuelen  in 
our  eyes,  they  made  use  of  some  char- 
coal they  found  in  the  room  to  blacken 
their  faces.  Having  shortly  after- 
wtrda  refiered  their  minds  on  tliis 
aeore  by  setting  them  all  at  liberty* 
the  poor  wretches  screamed  with  joy. 
The  necessary  preparations  were  made 
tor  the  dee^netion  of  the  fort,  and 
in  a  few  hours  it  was  blown  to  pieces. 
The  explosion  of  the  mines  had  a  grand 
effect*  and  must  have  been  heard  and 
aeeo  miles  off.  We  thmi  retomed  to 
camp. 

7th.  Sultan  Bakher,  the  ehief  of 
the  Tagoree  Huzzarehs,  came  to  be 

Presented  to  his  ro^al  highness.  We 
ave  had  great  dtfieulty  in  getting 
this  chief  to  come  into  camp,  and  his 
arrival  will  tend  very  much  to  assist 
us  in  bringing  the  aflfairs  of  this  coun- 
try to  a  sj^edy  settlement.  His  coun- 
try  borders  on  that  of  the  disaffected 
Ghilzies,  on  the  Argundab  river,  and 
both  he  and  his  tribe  are  at  deadly 
ftud  with  them.  Tliey  only  want 
assistance  and  permission  to  pay  off 
old  scores.  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  him  to-day,  and  told  him  that 
we  should  assuredly  require  his  aaris- 
tance  if  Sultan  Mahomed  and  hb 
brothers  did  not  soon  come  to  terms. 
He  was  dismissed,  having  received  a 
drees  of  honour  from  the  prince^  with 
direcUons  to  co>operate  with  us  in  the 
event  of  our  entering  the  mountains. 
He  went  away  much  pleased,  and  pro- 
mised to  bom  the  mtbers  of  all  tlw 
Ghihnes  if  we  only  allowed  him  to 
do  so. 

8th.  Marched  to  a  place  called  Pun- 
juck,  in  the  centre  of  the  Tokhy  coun- 
try* opposite  one  of  the  passes  to  the 
Argundab  district,  where  Sultan  Ma- 
homed and  bis  rebel  army  is  en- 
camped. Captfun  Anderson  and  the 
troops  under  his  command  marched 
into  camp  to-day,  and  handed  over  a 
number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  late 
fight  with  the  Ghilzies  at  Tazee.  One 
of  them  is  a  minof  some  consequMioe* 


by  name  Alift*  Khan ;  he  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
rebellion,  and  to  have  been  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Sultan.  At  the 
request  of  Captain  Nicolson  1  asked 
him  some  (juestious  regarding  the 
diieAf  who  are  soppowd  to  liaYO 
assisted  Sultan  Mahomed.  Among 
others,  the  Sirdar  of  Candahar,  one 
of  the  king's  own  tribe,  by  name  Atta 
Idahomed  Rlian ;  and  we  have  almost 
positive  evidence  of  his  having  sent  a 
letter  to  Sultan  Mahomed  the  evening 
before  the  late  battle,  encouraging  him 
in  his  sedition,  and  promising  him  as- 
sistance. I  now  promised  Aliff  Klian 
a  free  pardon  if  he  would  state  on 
oath  the  substance  of  the  letter ;  he, 
however,  persisted  in  saying  he  knew 
nothing  about  its  contents,  but  that 
he  heard,  the  evening  before  the  fight, 
that  a  letter  had  been  received  in  camp 
from  the  Sirdar.  I  b^^  to  donbt 
from  this  singular  conduct  of  the  pri- 
soner, whether  I  was  speaking  to 
Aliff  Khan  or  not ;  and  on  asking 
him  the  question,  he  jiositively  deniea 
that  his  name  was  Aliff  Khan.  I  was 
in  consequence  obliged  to  introduce 
some  Ghilzio  chiefs,  who  immediately 
recognized  him.  He  was  in  about  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  with  two  of  his 
comrades,  executed  by  order  of  the 
prince.  Captain  Anderson,  subsequent 
to  the  battle  oi  Tuzee,  bad  endeavoured 
to  oonctliate  the  tribes,  and  wilb  some 
degree  of  success.  Indeed  those  lo- 
cated in  the  vallev  of  the  Turnuck 
were  very  much  pleased  with  his  con- 
dUatorr  conduct  towards  them ;  but 
the  wilder  tribes  on  the  Argundab 
river  still  continued  in  rebellion  ;  and 
to  make  an  example,  and  show  them 
that  a  difRnrent  policy  would  be  pur- 
sued if  they  did  not  immediately  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign, 
the  prince  ordered  the  execution  of 
these  men.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
given  out  that  we  intended  maUnga 
movement  with  the  whole  force,  as- 
sisted by  the  Huzzarehs,  on  the  Ar- 
gundab river.  And  with  this  view, 
or  rather  to  induce  a  belief  that  we 
were  determined  to  carry  our  threats 
into  execution,  the  force,  which  now 
amounted  to  two  thousand  infantry-, 
about  nine  hundred  cavalry,  and  six 
pieces  of  ordnance,  received  orders  to 
move  towards  the  p;u-.s, 

9th.  The  troops  marched  this  morn- 
iof  and  took  up  position  near  the  left 
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of  the  paMf  at  a  place  called  Olan 
Rnbet.  It  had  not  been  long  eo- 
camped  when  a  nuui  came  in  from 
the  rebel  camp  and  reported  that  our 
movements  hiid  caused  great  conster> 
nation  among&t  them,  and  that  many 
had  left  the  Sultan  on  pretence  of 
looking  after  their  families.  This 
man,  bj  name  Shabaz,  is  a  cripple, 
having  for  some  misconduct  or  ouier 
had  the  nnews  of  both  his  hands  cut 
at  the  wrist.  The  loss  of  his  hands 
is  in  some  degree  compensated  by  an 
extraordinarv  power  of  language; 
and  I  am  mfenned  hw  mj  old  friend* 
Meer  Alhim  Khan,  that  there  is  not 
a  man  in  the  Ghilzie  country  who 
does  not  both  fear  and  respect  Shabaz. 
Indeed*  my  convertation  with  him  leads 
me  to  hope  that  he  will  make  himself 
very  useful  to  m  now.  He  states  that 
he  will  take  on  himself  to  bring  two 
of  8nltaa  Mahomed  Khan*t  brotiwri» 
who  possess  great  influence  in  the 
tribes,  to  the  prince,  provided  we 
ffuarantee  their  safety  and  release 
irom  o«r  eamp  ahoold  wo  not  aeoeda 
to  their  terms.  With  this  under- 
standing  he  is  sent  off,  with  directions 
to  return  in  three  days.  In  fact,  until 
we  get  hold  of  tome  of  tbeea  diio6i  to 
talk  to,  I  see  no  chance  of  settling 
matters.  The  imbecile  Summed  Khan, 
the  present  chief  of  the  tribe,  know* 
IMthing  aboot  what  is  going  on  in  the 
oonnti79  and  I  believe  is  doing  all  he 
can  to  prevent  a  settlement.  The 
consequence  is,  that  so  long  as  he  is 
la  onr  eamp  we  may  expect  a&ira  to 
remain  in  statu  quo.    I  hav^  from 

a  convicti'in  of  this  being  the  case, 
reoommenUed  that  he  be  forthwith 
lent  to  court,  and  bis  royal  highness, 
coinciding  with  Nicobon  and  myselff 
hH.s  told  iiim  that  his  majesty  desires 
his  presence  at  Cabool,  to  talk  over 
Ghilzie  aifairs  ;  so  that  the  old  man 
•tarts  to-morrow  morning,  highly  flat* 
tered  by  his  being  invited  to  court. 

10th.  The  force  changed  ground 
to-day,  and  took  up  a  position  oppo- 
•ito  tho  month  of  the  paee*  wUeh  li 
now  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
us.  This  is  the  position  we  ought  to 
have  taken  uu  yesterdav  ;  but  moving 
to-day  will  aonhtleie  have  the  good 
effect  of  hastening  the  rebels  to  terms. 
A  letter  came  to  us  to-day,  sealed  by 
a  number  of  minor  chiefs,  to  the  effect 
that  tk^  worn  in  their  atre^gholda  in 
tho  nonBtaiai^  and  that  vo  w«co  nan 


of  the  plains — that  they  were  like 
■tonei,  and  wo  like  ghn  and  that  it 

was  obvious  what  would  reeoltfiroai 

both  these  substances  coming  in  con- 
taot.  The  messenger  who  brought 
the  letter  la  a  Coesid»  and  in  the  employ 
of  the  politioal  agent  at  Candahar, 
and  was  some  time  back  it  would 
appear  sent  by  bim  with  a  letter  to 
those  chiefs ;  he  now  brings  this  pro* 
duction  to  us.  His  conduct  is  not 
easily  understood,  and  Capt.  Nicolson 
has  confined  him  till  wo  see  how  Sha* 
baa's  mission  will  turn  out.  Every 
day  hriiws  freeh  evidence  of  the  trea- 
chery of  Atta  Mahomed  Khan,  and 
the  prince  has  this  day  sent  an  order 
to  his  brother,  who  is  governor  of 
Candahar.  to  aaiso  Urn  and  keep  him 
in  confinement  till  hia  aM^eaty'a  plea 
sure  be  known. 

Close  to  this  place  are  the  ruins  of 
an  aaeient  dty»  oaDed  Zohaak  (fihava 
and  Zohauk),  the  citadel  of  which  ia 
now  easily  traceable.  Meer  AUum 
informs  me  that  the  country  people 
believe  that  in  the  higher  mooBd»  whiah 
now  indicates  the  site  of  the  eitadeU 
is  a  large  treasure ;  and,  moreover, 
that  he  himself  has  seen,  in  diU'erent 
parte  of  the  monndt  holea  into  whieh 
men  aometiaiee  go  in  search  of  it. 
It  being  now  the  intention  of  his 
m^esty  to  build  a  fort  here  for  the 
purpoao  of  keeping  the  Ghildea  ia 
awe*  it  naturally  oooorred  to  us  that 
tho  ancient  position  would  probably 
be  the  best,  particularly  as  plenty  of 
good  spring  water  is  said  to  flow  out 
of  the  groond  in  its  centre*  At  all 
events,  we  determined  on  examining 
the  place.  We  found  the  mound  to 
be  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  with 
anumher  of  apartments  in  it,  whiell 
we  entered  by  the  holes  that  the  Khan 
had  previously  mentioned  ;  we  found 
no  treasure  but  a  q^uautity  of  human 
bonce,  and  earthenware  pots,  and  largo 
square  bricks,  burnt,  and  of  the  size 
of  tile  Rabvlonian,  but  without  the 
cuaiform  iuj>criptiun  or  stamp  to  be 
iband  on  thoae.  Tho  walla  of  the 
apartments  were,  however,  not  ooa^ 
structed  of  these,  and  there  only  ap- 
peared to  be  an  occasional  one  here 
and  there  pereeptible  in  the  bnildingi 
but  outside  pieces  of  them  are  scat- 
tered about  on  the  ground.  A  small 
mound,  such  as  that  just  described* 
iodieatea  the  wall  of  the  lbrt»  and 
iadoaea  a  apioe  of  abont  twenty  aoria 
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of  ground,  and  the  high  mound,  which 
I  anppose  to  h&ve  been  the  citadel,  ii 
at  one  of  th*  oonim  of  this  enclomrt* 
A  qpltadid  tpring  rises  inside  of  it* 
and  at  present  irrigates  a  large  tract 
of  country.  Indeed,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  this  must  have  been,  at  some 
fMDOte  period,  a  considerable  dtj. 
The  people  also  affirm  that  the  water 
of  the  Turnuck,  which  river  is  about 
fifteen  miles  from  us,  was  brought  here 
\if  meMM  of  aqnodttotVt  the  reniaiiit  of 
which  still  exist.  The  engineer  officer 
with  the  force  has  been  directed  to 
survey  the  spot*  and  report  on  its 
eligibility  as  a  podtioii  for  a  furt. 

On  our  return  from  inspecting  tko 
ruins  of  Zohauk,  we  found  a  man 
anxiously  waiting  our  arrival.  He 
is  a  Turrukkee  Ghilzie,  who  comes 
to  report  that  the  Hussarehs,  under 
the  command  of  Sultan  Bakher,  who 
a  few  days  since  received  a  dress  of 
honour  from  the  pince,  and  promised 
to  oo-OMTtto  Willi  w  if  «e  movod 
oa  liM  Argundab  distriet*  haa  movad 
down  on  the  Ghilsie  country,  and 
taken  one  or  two  forts^  and  in  some 
skirmishinff  lliat  took  place  on  iha 
occasioiit  had  loet  some  two  or  threa 
of  their  own  men,  and  had  killed  some 
of  the  Ghilzies.  The  Huzzareh  chief 
is  unfortunately  too  anxious  to  revenge 
UiDtolf  oa  hit  enemies,  and  his  move- 
menti  may  probably  frighten  the  chiefs 
we  expect  in  camp  to-morrow  or  the 
day  after.  We  have,  under  thisimpres- 
lieiw  vvUten  to  him  to  return  nrth- 
vith  to  his  own  country,  and  wail 
further  orders  from  his  royal  highness. 
These  liuzzarehs  ought  to  be  con- 
ciliated at  any  cost*  for  they  are 
|MNed  alike  in  religion,  habits,  man* 
ners,  and  language  to  the  AflTghauns, 
and  at  deadly  feud  with  all  the  tribes 
in  their  neighbourhood.  Such  being 
the  eaie^  tl^  wonld  alwaja  with  for 
•nr  supremacy  in  this  oonntry,  and 
would  gladly  assist  us  on  all  occasions. 

Towards  evening,  a  number  of  minor 
ehiefti  lately  in  rebellions  came  in. 
They  were  all  kindly  reoeived  by  the 
prince ;  their  natnes  hnppened  to  be 
those  attached  to  the  letter  brought 
by  the  messenger  this  morning.  I 
read  it  for  them,  and  asked  if  they 
had  sealed  it?  They  all  called  for 
the  ivoran,  and  swore  on  it  that  they 
had  never  written  the  letter,  nor  did 
they  know  tqy  tbiqc  aboul  it»  adduw 
tbal  tliqr  weffa  lirfd  of  rabeUi^Ds 


now  only  wished  to  bo  allowed  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands  in  peace*  &nd  live  in 
ffood  ftUowship  with  thdr  neighbourt* 
The  messenger  was  then  ushered  in» 
and  acknowledged  that  he  got  it  from 
amuUah  (priest)  who  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  instigator  of  the 
rebellion.  The  prince  wished  to  order 
his  ears  to  he  cut  off,  but  Captain 
Nicolson  bogged  that  he  might  be 
dismissed;  lie  was  accordingly  sent 
ont  of  the  oamp  with  orders  nenr 
to  return.  The  fellow  was  not  a  littla 
pleased  when  he  got  his  liberty,  for 
he  made  sure  that  be  would  meet 
with  the  fSste  of  Aliff  Khan  and  hia 
comrades. 

13th.  Puckar  Khan  the  sultan's 
brother  by  the  same  mother,  came 
in  to  the  prince  this  morning,  and  we 
may  now  natter  onreelves  with  having 
brought  matters  to  a  peaceable  termina- 
tion. Had  a  long  conversation  with  the 
Khan  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  for 
ha  doea  not  ipaak  a  word  of  Persians 
and  appeara  aniious  to  sa^  but  little 
in  any  fang^uage.  He  is  a  nne  looking 
man  with  brilliant  black  eyes  and  rather 
dark  complaiions  on  his  first  arrivsl 
he  appeared  mndl  agitated,  but  in  a 
short  time  recovered  himself.  Tlie 
prince  received  him  kindly  and  said  he 
was  ready  to  pardon  all  his  brothers 
if  they  came  in  to  him  and  gave  up 
their  evil  ways.  They  said  his  brothers 
would  all  come  in  with  the  exception 
of  Sultan  Mahomed,  whose  fear  of 
pmishment  wonld  not  aUow  him  to 
Jaava  the  fiut  holds  in  the  mountains. 

As  a  temporary  measure,  and  to 
show  the  tribes  our  wish  to  give  theai 
a  chief  agreeable  to  their  interests  and 
feelings,  the  prinoewas  pleased  to  give 
him  a  dress  of  honour,  and  instal  nim 
in  the  chieftainship  of  the  Toky  Ghil- 
zies. I  need  not  add  that  this  measure 
gave  general  satisfation  to  all  partiea 
even  to  the  immediate  followers  of  the 
imbecile  Summed  who  of  course  is 
now  no  more  chief.  The  Khan  is  to 
give  hostages  and  have  his  brother 
Afanl  Khan  always  in  our  camp  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  future  fidelity  and 
good  behaviour  of  his  family. 

The  oust  f^om  C^hool  to  day  briqga 
letters  nom  the  envoy,  approving  of 
all  our  proceedings,  which  is  of  course 
satisfactory  and  I  hope  we  shall  soon 
have  matters  in  a  fair  way  of  a4just<> 
ment.  Packer  Khan  after  having  been 
inveitad  with  hia  draw  of  bmotv  and 
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succeeding  to  the  cbi«;fUin«bip  of  his 
tribe,  was  dlsmiued  with  directioM  to 
conciliate  his  people  and  bring  them 
all  to  their  respective  homes  and  duty 
to  his  Majesty  Sha  Sujah-ul-Muik. 
Indeed-the  unfortunate  people  of  tMs 
country  have  liad  quite  enough  of 
rebellion  for  the  ;  ri-^t-nt,  and  if  we 
jnanacre  them  projjeriy  for  the  future, 
I  really  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  renuun  iiiitl^l  anbjects  particularly 
as  they  now  have  their  own  chosen 
chief  to  rule  them. 

17th.  Afzul  Khan  the  brother  of 
the  saltan  came  into  camp  to^y  and 
was  presented  to  his  Royal  Highness. 
He  brought  with  him  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers a  truly  wild  and  fierce-looking 
set  of  mountanieers»  and  amongst  them 
a  number  of  Huzzarehs  of  Sultan  Bak- 
her's  tril)C.  It  appears  tin  v  had  been 
alienated  from  him  aud  induced  to 
assist  the  Tokhies  in  the  late  rebellion. 
They  have  all  been  pardoned  and  their 
chiefs  well  treated  and  dismissed, 
one  man  only  being  detuned  as  an 
hostage.  Afoul  Khan  is  a  fine^IooUng 
joung  man  with  eonnderably  more 
animation  and  conversation  than  his 
brother  Puckar.  He  can  also  :>peak  a 
little  Persian  and  Informs  me  that  both 
he  and  his  iuaSSj  would  long  since 
have  come  to  terms  with  us  had  it  not 
been  for  Summed  Khan  who  always 
sent  them  word  when  they  were  coming 
In  to  say  that  they  would  certainly  be 
seized  and  put  to  death  ;  doubtlt  ss  the 
unfortunate  old  man  thought  the 
surest  way  of  strengthening  his  posi- 
tion was  by  getting  us  to  ron  down  his 
rivals  and  destroy  theniy  never  dream- 
ing for  a  moment  that  we  bad  detcr- 
romed  on  not  entering  the  mountains 
in  pursuit  of  them.  Indeed  the  more 
I  see  and  think  over  the  past,  the  more 
strongly  convinced  am  1  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policy  which  induced  us 
to  depose  Snmrnedy  although  it  may 
probably  not  be  considered  strictly  just. 
After  all  it  is  perhaps  only  right  that  the 
tribes  should  have  a  chief  of  their  own 
choice ;  if  that  chief  can  be  made  loyal 
and  faithful  to  the  king»  which  I  trust 
will  prove  to  be  the  case  In  the  present 
instance. 

21  St.  Up  to  this  date  we  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  send  back  all  the 

people  to  their  homes  and  each  day 
brings  a  number  of  new  chiefs  to  be 
presented  to  the  prince,  a  very  happy 
state  of  things  after  so  much  Uoodshed 


and  rebellion.  Last  night  the  Huzza- 
refa  ehlef,  left  as  hosti^  when  Afiral 
BLhan  came  in,  got  alarmed  at  some 

conversation  he  overheard  in  the  tent 
of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  whoso 
guest  he  was,  and  mountbg  his  horse 
galloped  out  of  the  camp.  'On  enquiry 
into  this  singular  occurrence  it  ap- 
peared that  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies who  had  been  ordered  by  the 
prince  to  look  after  the  hostages  had 
got  tired  of  the  Huzzareh,  and  took 
occa»ion  to  ask  him  if  he  ever  expected 
to  see  his  snowy  mountains  again,  that 
if  he  did  he  was  very  much  mistaken. 
This  alarmed  the  innocent  mountaineer 
and  the  conversation  he  overheard 
strengthened  him  in  his  belief  that  his 
fiite  was  sealed,  and  that  he  never 
would  get  back  to  his  mountains ; 
and  under  this  impression  he  determined 
on  running  through  the  sentries.  I 
heliere  he  was  And  at  His  flight 
will  have  a  decidedly  bad  effect,  and 
we  may  now  fail  in  our  efforts  to  con- 
ciliate the  Huzzarehs  on  the  Argundab 
river.  The  prinoe  on  hearing  of  the 
circumstance  was  verr  much  annoyed 
and  had  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
placed  bare-beaded  in  the  sun  all  day 
m  front  of  his  tent  under  the  eara  of  a 
sentry  with  orders  that  he  should  get 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink. 

His  majesty  has  determined  on  con- 
structing a  fort  here,  and  I  am  to  have 
the  command  of  it,  as  also  the  political 
control  of  the  Tooran  Ghilzies.  With 
a  view  to  get  all  the  necessary  materials 
for  its  erection  as  speedily  as  possible,  I 
proceed  to-night  en  route  to  Oamiahar. 

The  sun  rising  on  the  morning 
of  the  23rd,  found  me  entering  the 
Cabool  gate  of  that  city,  after  a 
ride  of  about  180  milea ;  and  having 
made  all  the  neces.^ry  arrangements 
for  the  transmission  of  the  artificers,  I 
conunenced  my  return  ride  on  the  28thy 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  91st«  readied 
my  old  quarters  in  camp.  During  my 
journey  I  was  unattended  by  servants 
or  any  descri|>tion  of  followers,  and  on 
the  road  received  the  greatest  kindnesa 
from  all  the  people  in  the  diffbrant 
villages.  It  was  not  a  little  gratifying 
to  my  feelings,  to  know  that  I  had 
assisted  in  traoquillizing  the  country 
and  thus  enabled  them  to  return  to 
their  homes.  I  hope  hy  a  still  further 
perseverance  in  the  conciliatory  policy 
which  has  hitherto  proved  so  sucoess- 
fril  to  ha  anablad  to  make  frianda  of 
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every  one  of  the  wild  peasants  about 
me.  In  one  camp  of  black  tents  I 
went  into  during  mj  return  joumej^ 

I  was  recopiiist'd  by  one  of  the  men,  a 
minor  chief  who  bad  received  some 
kindness  from  the  prince  through  my 
interference.    lie  immediatelj  told 
the  people  who  I  was,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  1  had  every  soul  in  the  camp 
fighting  to  get  near  me.    With  their 
e&eft  f  conversed  whilst  breakfast  was 
preparinpr-     And  amongst  other  cha- 
racters the  Mullah  (priest)  was  intro- 
duced.   He  conversed  with  me  on 
rdigion  and  I  was  fortnnatd j  able  (in 
n  very  short  time,)  to  convince  our 
audience  that  1  knew  ahnost  as  much 
of  the  MahomeUan  religion  as  he  did 
himself*  and  to  the  no  sntall  surprise 
of  his  flock  opened  the  Koran  which 
he  had  in  his  hand  and  read  a  part  of 
it.    It  is  customary  on  such  occasions 
to  give  the  priest  the  price  of  a  cover 
for  the  haw  book  and  a  few  rupees 
tended  very  much  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  his  reverence.    After  breakfast 
I  lay  down  and  slept  an  hour  or  so* 
hut  on  awaking  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  females  who  had  been 
observing  most  minutely  every  part  of 
my  dress.   I  immediately  got  into 
eonversation  with  one  of  them  who 
could  speak    Persian,  she    told  me 
some  wonderful  stories  she  had  heard 
of  the  Farringees*  (English)  the  most 
enrious,  indeed  I  may  say  extraordi- 
nary of  them  was  an  account  she  had 
heard  of  our  cannibal  propensities. 
It  would  appear  that  she  together  with 
all  the  women  in  the  tribe  had  heard — 
and  they  still  firmly  believe  such  to  be 
the  case — that  the  Farringees  live  on 
human  flesh*  and  in  proof  of  this  belief 
that  a  brother  of  hers  had  told  her,  that 
when  the  English  army  passed  through 
this  country  en  route  to  Cabool,  ho  was 
passing  by  a  grave-yard  on  the  road 
side*  when  his  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  spot  from  which  came  the  sound 
of  a  human  voice :  on  going  to  the  spot 
he  found  a  coffin  from  which  issued  the 
voice  of  •  female  who  called  oot  for 
the  assistance  of  the  faithfnl  believers 
of  Mahomed  ;  on  lifting  up  the  lid  of 
the   coffin*    continued   the  woman 
gettioff  much  agitated*  he  Ibnnd  the 
naked  Dody  of  a  beautiful  young  woman 
with  a  part  of  her  thighs  eaten  off,  and 
added  she,  "  I  am  not  a  little  surprised 
to  day  to  find  yoa  sating  bread  and 
vdlk  Ukeonrmeii."  I  told  her  that 


she  was  misinformed  and  that  our 
general  diet  was  beef  and  mutton^ 
moreover  that  we  were  too  fond  of 
her  sex  to  treat  tl  em  in  the  way  her 
brother  haul  described.  And  that 
doubtless  he  had  told  it  to  her  with  a 
view  to  give  her  a  bad  impression  of 
the  English  or  to  frighten  her.  The 
entrance  of  the  men  who  had  been 
taking  their  noonday  sleep  like  myself 
broke  oflT  the  conversation  and  I  re- 
sumed  my  journey. 

I  now  find  that  mv  itturncv  to  Can- 
dahar  has  been  useless,  fur  on  the 
arrival  of  General  Nott  to  take  com- 
mand  of  tlie  troops  in  the  (Ihilzie 
country  he  reported  that  the  position 
of  Zuhauk  was  objectionable  and  for 
many  reasons  *  bad  one  for  a  fort*  and 
the  authorities  at  Cabool  have  in  con- 
sequence abandoned  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing troops  here :  indeed  1  am  not  sorry 
for  it  myself  for  I  understand  the 
cold  in  winter  is  intense*  and  that  the 
snow  continues  some  seasons  for  tWO 
months  on  the  ground. 

Jnly  2nd.  His  Royal  Highness 
made  his  first  march  to-day  en  route 
to  Cabool,  taking  with  him  Captain 
Nicolson,  and  leaving  me  iu  charge 
of  the  Tooraa  Ghllaiss.  I  may  as  well 
here  ^ve  the  extent  and  general  aspect 
of  my  newly-ricqitired  government. 

The  country  of  the  Tooran  Ghilzies 
is  bounded  to  the  north  hy  Rcssenna 
Mookhoor  and  Kurum.  To  the  east 
by  Wazekah  and  the  Tauker  moun- 
tains, to  the  south  by  MaroufT  Gohereo 
and  Julduk,  and  to  the  west  by 
the  Hasarah  mountains  and  Mezora. 
They  have  got  fur  their  neiphbours 
on  the  northern  boundary,  the 
Turrakec  and  Suleman  Khile  Ghil- 
lies.  To  the  east  the  Tankers.  To 
the  south  the  Dooranees  of  the  Baruk- 
zies  Bamazies  and  Alikoozie  tribes. 
And  the  mixed  population  of  Mezon 
and  the  HnEsarehs  on  the  western 
boundary.  Their  country  is  in  extent 
from  east  to  west  about  one  hundred 
miles  and  from  nortli  to  south  its 
breadth  is  seventy  miles. 

The  Parapomison  range  passes 
throtigh  the  country  of  the  Tooran 
Ghilzies,  and  separates  the  valley  of 
Ar^undab  frmn  that  of  the  Tumuck* 
its  Tofly  limestone  peaks  and  a  number 
of  capacious  caves  for  which  this  forma- 
tion IS  so  remarkable*  forms  almost  in* 
aooeinble  abodes  and  safe  retreats  for 
the  marawding  Tokhy  tribe  of  Tollab. 
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bIm.  The  remarkable  range  of  Koh- 
i-Surkh  or  Surkh-Ohur  rormi  as  hr 

as  Kclat-i  rihilzie  thepastprn  boundary 
of  the  valley  of  thu  Turnuclt  and  so 
far  runs  about  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Parapomitoiiv  Mre  it  turns  olf «  little 
to  the  east  of  South,  and  throws  out  a 
number  of  small  ranges  w  hich  divide 
the  country  into  extensive  valleys, 
tome  exceedingly  fertile>  but  in  gene- 
ral uncultivated  and  only  made 
use  of  by  the  Nasurrees  as  graz- 
ing lands  for  their  camels  during  the 
tammer  monthe.  The  rivers  of  tbii 
country  are  the  Argundabi  Tumndty 
Lora,  Tete  and  Surkh-aub. 

The  Argundab  river  after  leaving 
libe  Hazanili  cottntry,  ratis  tbroagh 
that  of  the  Tokhy  tribes  of  TuHab- 
■iet  Khan  Khile  and  Peroozie,  and 
takes  leave  of  the  Ghilzie  country  as  it 
runt  into  Meson.  Tlie  Tonrack  river 
risesat  Mookhour  and  running  through 
the  beautiful  and  extensive  valley  which 
takes  its  name  from  it,  flows  away  in  a 
great  measure  neglected  by  theTokhies } 
and  its  waters  ere  only  justly  appre- 
ciated as  it  approaches  the  lands  of  the 
Dooraneos  at  Julduk,  where  they 
are  led  away  in  large  canals  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation.  The  Ai%faattii8 
who  attach  so  much  consequence  to 
the  water  they  drink,  affirm  that  the 
water  of  the  Turnuck  is  the  finest  and 
most  wholesome  in  Afl^haobtan.  And 
they  state  in  proof  of  this  assertion 
that  Ahmed  Shah  used  to  have  its 
waters  carried  fur  his  own  private  use 
to  India.  The  small  stream  of  Lora 
rises  near  the  exten^ra  sheet  of  water 
called  Aubistada,  and  running  through 
Nawa  and  Murgahi  the  country  of  the 
Hotttk  tribe  of  Iriuiuksies,  joins  the 
Argusson  at  the  fort  of  Noor  Mahomad 
Khan  Populzie.  The  small  stream 
called  Tete>  rises  at  Wazekah  in  the 
country  of  the  Suliman  Kile»  and  run* 
ning  through  the  lands  of  the  Hotuk 
tribe  of  Kumezie  joins  the  Surkh-aub. 
This  small  river  again  rises  at  Mundan 
in  the  country  of  ue  Tokhy  tribe  Shu- 
mulzie  and  U  conjunction  with  the 
Tete,  tukcs  a  foutherly  direction  and 
joins  the  Argusson  at  Marootf. 

July  7th.  After  the  prince  had 
marched  yesterday,  Kouker  Klian» 
another  of  Sultan  Mahnmed's  brothers, 
and  considered  the  champion  of  his 
family,  arrived  at  his  camu,  and  was 
iramedUately  presented  to  His  Rojal 
Highness.  Ha  is  a  Terj  ilna  joiu^ 


man  and  now  proceeds  to  court  to  be 
presented  to  his  Mi^esty.  He  appeara 

a  wild  thoughtless  youth  and  will 
require  to  be  taken  great  care  of ;  for 
should  he  run  away  from  the  prince's 
oamp»  Ills  arrival  in  this  country  under 
such  circumstances,  might  have  a  ver^ 
bad  effect  on  our  plans  for  bringing  it 
into  a  healthy  state  of  good  govern- 
ment, hot  Osptain  Nimlson  vndar* 
stands  this,  and  will  do  all  he  can  t» 
prevent  such  an  occurrence. 

8th.  Mahomed  Tabeen  Khan  the 
younger  brother  of  Sultan  Mahomed 
oame  to  roe.  I  gave  him  employment 
in  the  shape  of  superintendent  of  post- 
office  arrangements  between  Msikoor 
and  Relat>i*Ohiltie,  which  gave  hira 
100  rupees  a  month  (j610).  1  have 
now  seen  and  conciliated  the  whole 
family  except  the  Sultan  himself,  and 
must  endeavour  by  some  means  to 
have  a  meeting  with  him.  I  have 
opened  a  correspondence  however,  and 
hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
assuring  him  tiiat  he  will  be  perfectly 
safe  in  my  eamp. 

An  express  passed  through  this 
evening  from  the  political  agent  at 
Candahar,  reporting  the  result  of  a 
night  attack  made  by  the  Kanhars  on 
our  troops  at  Quettah.  Tt  appears  that 
they  were  expected  by  our  people  and 
the  guns  and  troops  were  ready  to 
reoeive  them.  The  night  was  dark 
but  their  yelling  indicated  their  num- 
bers and  the  direction  from  which  they 
were  advancing,  and  on  getting  within 
distance  the  guns  and  innntry  opened 
on  them  with  |reat  effect.  They  were 
ultimately  driven  off  leaving  about 
one  hundred  men  on  the  field.  Not- 
withstanding this  suooss^  it  would 
appear  that  affidrs  are  not  by  any 
means  so  favourable  as  we  might  wish 
in  the  Shawle  and  Ballooch  districts, 
fn  ^e  latter  country,  Nusseer  Khan 
the  son  of  the  late  chief  of  Kella^ 
Mehrab  Khan,  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
excite  the  people  to  rebellion,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  but  he  will  succeed  in 
giving  us  much  trottUe,  and  ultimately 
upset  the  government,  of  bis  rival  Sba 
Nawaz  who  is  by  no  means  popular  in 
his  tribe.  And  if  what  I  hear  of  his 
character  be  correct,  is  something  Hka 
the  individual  who  has  lately  been 
deposed  in  this  country  Sunnned  Khan. 
In  the  mean  time  I  must  lose  no 
opportunity  of  «wV<*g  IU«lds  of  my 

Tokhy  monntaineeni  and  tha  rareat 
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way  of  doing  this  is  I  appreliend,  by 

Othem  employment  and  pay,  with 
ew  I  am  now  organising  a  warn- 
ber  of  Ghilzie  Horse. 

10th.  Mustered  one  hundred  men 
and  horses  for  the  Tokhy  horse*  to  be 
aommanded  by  Mahomed  Alkol  Khan. 
I  don't  remember  ever  having  leen  a 
Aner  set  of  men,  their  horses  are  mise- 
rable looking  animals,  but  the  Khan 
informs  roe  that  for  work  and  long 
joomejs  no  hones  can  exeel  tiiem. 
At  all  events  thoy  will  do  to  protect 
the  road  between  Cabool  and  Canda- 
har. Indeed  i  am  following  up  the 
oU  STttem  of  sending  a  rogne  to  catch 
a  rogne*  for  the  Rhim  informs  me  that 
every  one  of  them  has  distinguished 
himself  in  plundering  the  caravans 
which  pass  through  tlwlr  eonntry. 

Meer  AHom  Khan,  chief  of  the 
Hotuks,  who  was  sent  to  look  after  his 
tribe  on  the  departure  of  His  Royal 
Highness,  writes  to  me  to  say,  that  he 
met  with  a  most  flattering  reception  on 
his  arrival  from  all  his  minor  chiefs, 
and  that  they  are  all  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  arranged 
nattere  in  their  eonntrj.  He  alao 
reports  that  Abdulrelunan  Khan  the 
elder  brother  of  Sultan  Mahomed  who 
fled  from  this  county  to  the  Sikk  dis- 
triot  of  Rabat  with  other  memben  of 
his  ftrnilj*  liad  been  sent  for  by  the 
Sikk  crovcrnment  and  directed  to  make 
their  aj>pearance  at  Lahore.  He  states 
that  some  people  believe  the  object  of 
the  Silclc  government^  is  to  malce  them 
nseftil  in  eroiting  rebellion  again  in 
this  country,  others  that  the  y  are  to 
l>e  given  up  to  us  ;  if  the  latter  be  the 
case,  and  they  are  sent  bacit  to  thia 
country,  it  will  doubtless  liave  a  desi- 
rable effect  on  my  eflforts  to  conciliate. 
Sultan  Mahomed  wrote  to  the  envov 
on  the  subject.  This  day's  worn 
eloeed  with  sending  oiF  a  number  of 
news-gatherers  in  every  direction. 

12th.  Wulloo  Khan  Shumurzie,  he 
who  was  some  time  ago,  seized  by 
Oaptain  Nicoleon  on  entering  hb  tent 
ilid  placed  in  chains,  came  to  me.  He 
appears  very  much  annoyed  at  the 
treatment  he  has  received  from  us, 
and  1  mnst  say  hie  affiur  was  a  very 
unfortunate  one.  I  have  before  men- 
tioned in  another  part  of  my  journal, 
that  he  headed  the  cavalry  portion  of 
the  rel>el  fbrce  in  the  battle  of  Tazee, 
and  onr  ofllcers  bear  testimony  to  the 
gilkuit  nuumor  in  wiiioh  he  chtfged  np 


to  the  bayonets ;  he  however  was 
always  driven  otT  with  loss.    He  hud 
joined  in  the  rebellion  most  reluctantly 
and  immediately  after  the  dispersal  of 
the  rebels  he  sent  in  word  to  the  officer, 
commanding  our  troops  to  the  effect* 
that  if  he  were  pardoned  and  promieed 
protection*  he  would  come  into  the 
Britisli   camp.    This    having  been 
granted  by  the  officer,  he  made  his 
appearance,  and  was  sent  in  to  the 
Prince  Governor  of  Candahar*  who 
having  heard  of  liis  bravery  on  several 
occasions  was   anxious  to  conciliate 
him.  He  accordingly  gave  him  a  dress 
of  hononr  and  some  moneys  and  after 
a  time  sent  him  back  to  his  own  country. 
After  visiting   his  family,  he  agam 
ventured  into  the  British  camp*  and 
was  fSsrwarded  on  to  Captain  Nicolson 
who  on  his  arrival  as  before  stated* 
seized  and  placed  him  in  chains,  he 
protested  against  this  conduct,  stating 
that  he  had  been  pardoned  by  the 
prince,  whose  dress  of  honour  he  wore 
at  the  time,  and  that  his  safety  had 
been  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  political 
agent  at  Candahar.    He  was  asked  to 
produce  any  document  which  would 
•how  such  to  be  the  case,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  had  it  not  with  him,  having 
foolishly,  he  said*  left  it  in  his  fort.  On 
its  being  reported  to  the  envoy  some 
few  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Wuloo  in  our  camp,  that  a  rumour 
was  about  that  Wuloo  Khan  had  come 
in  and  been  pardoned  by  the  prince 
and  British  authorities  at  Candaliar, 
he  wrote  in  reply  that  Wuloo  Rhan 
was  the  murderer  of  his  messenger 
Murdon  Khan;  that  he  disapproved 
altogether  of  liis  recdring  a  pardon  ; 
and  that  if  possible  on  apprehension  he 
ought  to  be  hanged  ;  and  under  these 
circumstances  was  the  unfortunate 
chleftwn  placed  in  chains*  and  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  fbrthwith  exe- 
cuted.   But  whilst  there  was  a  chance 
of  his  having  been  granted  protection 
by  a  British  officer,  I  advised  that  bis 
execution  sliould  be  postponed.  He 
was  however  sent  under  a  strong* 
escort  to  be  confined  in  Ohuznee, 
where  i  must  leave  him  at  present  and 
proceed  to  relate  the  circnmstanoes 
under  which  he  became  suspected  ibr 
the  murder  of  the  envoy's  messenger. 

Shortly  after  the  successful  march 
of  the  army  to  Gabool*  one  of  the 
envoy's  messengers  by  name  Murdon 
Khan  Kouidr»  when  on  his  journey 
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through  the  Ghiksie  country*  wm 

attacked  by  a  party  of  marauding 
Ghil/.ips  and  murdercJ.  The  party 
was  commanded  or  headed  by  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Wuloo  Khan  of  the  tribe 
of  Tallabzie.  Murdon  Khan's  servant 
on  seeing  his  master  murdered  threw 
himself  into  a  hole  and  escaped.  On 
reaehine  Gandahar  he  nrore  that  hit 
master  had  been  murdered  by  a  party 
headed  by  a  man  named  Wuloo  Khan, 
and  no  other  chief  of  this  name  being 
known  to  the  envoY»  but  Wuloo  Khan 
of  the  tribe  of  Shumme1sie»  he  was 
immediately  pronounced  to  be  the 
murderer,  and  it  was  not  until  Wuloo 
had  narrowly  escaped  execution,  and 
suffered  a  month**  imprisonment  in 
the  citadel  of  Ghuznee,  that  the  British 
ambassador  at  Cabool  found  out  the 
real  murderer  of  the  messenger,  when 
of  course  Wuloo  was  liberated  and 
?ont  to  me  to  be  conciliated.  Ho  is 
now  pleased  to  believe  that  I  have  been 
instrumental  in  saving  his  life :  I  spoke 
to  him  about  the  folly  of  Tisiting  a 
British  camp  after  having  been  so 
recently  in  rebellion  a^-ainst  the  govern- 
ment»  without  some  document  guaran* 
teeing  to  him  pardon  and  protection* 
and  Diving  congratulated  him  on  hia 
narrow  escape,  and  using  every  argu- 
ment I  possibly  could  to  remove  any 
bad  feeling  that  might  still  lurk  in  hb 
mind,  I  gave  him  a  present  and  an 
order  to  receive  charge  of  his  tribe, 
and  also  an  explaiuitory  letter  to 
the  effect,  that  his  apprehension  was 
an  unfortunate  mistake  and  that  he 
was  now  entitled  to  all  the  influence 
and  rights  in  the  tribe,  which  his  family 
had  always  possessed  in  it.  This  letter 
pleased  him  not  a  little  and  he  took 
his  leave. 

1 3th — Afzu!  Khan  and  some  of  his 
followers  came  to  me  to-day  in  a  state 
of  g^ent  exdtementy  and  oomplMaed 
most  bitterly  of  the  treatment  some  of 
the  villagers  had  received  from  our 
camp-fullowers.  On  inquiry,  I  find 
that  both  jmrties  are  in  fkult;  but 
these  collisions  are  decidedly  bad,  and 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  Affghauns 
and  Hindostanees  will  never  get  on 
well  together ;  and  under  this  imprei- 
sion  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  recom- 
mend the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
altogether  from  the  Gbilzie  country. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  done  till  I 
have  an  interview  with  Sultan  Maho* 
mod  Khan.   A  meneqgw  hem  Sh»> 


[bept« 

baa,  the  cripple  who  made  himself  use- 
ful in  bringing  the  brothers  of  the 
sultan,  with  a  letter  and  a  quantity  of 
mountain  flowers,  arrived,  and  reports 
most  fiivourably  on  affdrs  in  the  Ar- 
gundab  district.  Meer  Allum  Khan» 
the  Ilotuck  chief,  also  arrived  in  camp, 
and  brings  favourable  accounts  from 
his  part  of  the  country.  So  that  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  present  prospect  of  things. 

IHth — Every  day  brings  roe  fresh 
complaints  from  the  villagers  against 
our  camp-followers.  Indeed*  the  peo- 
ple in  tliis  neighbourhood  have  no  corn 
or  forage  to  sj>are,  and  1  have  suggest" 
ed  a  change  of  ground  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  troops,  to  a  place 
called  TafTercp,  about  five  Tnilc*  off* 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Turnuck. 

17th — Rode  to  Tafterec  with  Cap- 
tain Woodbum,  the  officer  command- 
ing the  troops,  who  approved  of  the 
spot  I  pointed  out  to  him,  which  is  a 
naturally  strone  position,  immediately 
on  the  hank  of  we  river  Tumudr*  with 
capital  foraging  ^ound  all  about  it. 
During  the  day,  .Shabaz  came  in  with 
a  very  satisfactory  letter  from  Sultan 
Mahomed  Khan,  who  expresses  great 
satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which 
things  are  being  arranged  ;  and  men- 
tioos  a  hope  that  he  will  soon  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  me.  I  wrote  him 
in  return  a  very  kind  letter. 

Gul  Mahomed  Khan,  whom  I  have 
before  mentioned  in  another  part  of 
my  journal,  as  being  the  rival  of  Meer 
Allum  Khan  for  the  chieftainship  of 
the  Hotuck  tribe,  has  been,  with  a 
view  I  suppose  of  showing  us  that  he 
is  still  in  existence,  making  a  foray  on 
A  small  tribe  of  Hotuoks.  I  have,  in 
conii  ;\>ence,  been  obligcil  to  write  to 
him  to  Ix'have  him<;clt',  and  have  sent 
Meer  Aliuui  to  look  after  his  move- 
ments* as  also  to  report  to  me  on  the 
possibility  of  opening  a  road  which 
connects  Durra  Ismael  Khan,  on  the 
Indus,  with  this  country.  This  road, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn  ft^om  people  who 
have  seen  and  travelled  on  it,  after 
leaving  the  plain  of  the  Indus,  passes 
through  the  district  of  Duman,  over 
the  Suleman  range,  by  a  pass  called 
the  Gohleree,  having  cleared  which, 
it  enters  the  Ghilzie  country.  The 
pass,  with  the  country  all  about  it,  is 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  mho^itable  peo- 
ple eaUed  W^uzzurees,  who,  wishing 
thahr  country  to  he  nnlcnown  to  other 
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tribes,  luiirdor  on  all  occasions  any 
&uiall  parties  they  t'md  pas^ia^  through 
it.    The  LohaneeSf  a  very  large  trioe 
of  Hotuck  G  hil/.ies.  who  migrate  anou* 
ally  to  the  Indus,  with  their  camels 
laden  with  almonds,  madder,  and  skins, 
assemble  to  the  natnber  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thouMUid  io  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  pa«i3,  and  regularly  fv^ht  tlit  ir 
way  through  ;  and  in  the  s.une  way 
towards  spring  they  a^ain  furce  their 
passage,  and  bring  their  camels  laden 
with  the  coarse  clotlis  of  India  for  the 
markets  of  their  own  country.  Tliese, 
however,  are  the  only  j)cople  now  who 
can  make  their  way  through  the  pass  ; 
mod  I  can  easily  see  what  a  great  ad- 
Tantage  it  would  be  to  this  country,  if 
by  making  friends  of  the  Wnzzcrce 
chiefs,  we  could  manage  to  insure  a 
safe  passage  for  oar  merchant*  from 
the  Indus  to  this  country.  Meer  AUom 
promises  to  use  his  best  endeavours 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  desi- 
rable  object.  I  am  also  informed  that 
it  if  not  a  diflScult  pass  to  get  throtigh, 
which  makes  it  the  more  worthy  of 
consideration,  as  with  it  open  it  would 
obviate  in  a  great  measure  the  neces- 
rity  wliich  now  eritts  of  sending  our 
caravans  into  the  north  and  eottth  of 
Affghanistan,  through  two  most  diffi- 
cult passes,  the  Khiber  and  Bolan. 
Wrote  to  the  envoy  on  the  sub- 
jeet. 

17th — The  troops  moved  to  their 
new  ground,  which  anp.  ars  to  give 
satisfaction.  I  took  up  my  position 
about  a  mile  firom  thero>  close  to  a  fortf 
in  uliieh  I  placed  the  hosti^^r^' 

1st  August — Up  to  this  date  I  have 
been  engaged  in  organizing  the  Tokhy 
horsCf  a  duty  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 
Every  man  sets  forth  his  claim  for  the 
posts  of  commissioneil  and  non-com- 
missioned olncers,  and  it  is  diliicult  to 
decide  to  whom  they  ought  to  he  given. 
One  man  will  be  recommended  hy  the 
Khan  h(>cause  be  is  a  dangermis  cha- 
racter, having  been  the  most  notorious 
robber  in  the  whole  country,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  displease  bini, 
as  probably  he  might  return  to  his  old 
occupation.  Another  is  an  influential 
man  in  his  tribe,  and  mu5t  be  conci- 
liated. So  that  I  have  had  great  trou- 
ble in  pleasing  them  all ;  in  which,  how* 
ever,  I  have  to  a  certain  degree  fortu- 
nately succeeded  ;  but  beyond  keeping 
them  out  of  harm's  way,  and  escorting 
caravans  and  travellers  through  the 
VouXXIV^No.  141. 


country,  I  nr  vor  oxpect  any  good  ser- 
vice from  them. 

2nd — Wrote  a  letter  to  Sultan  Ma- 
homed Khan»requcsting  himtoappoint 

soni?  place  at  which  we  might  meet  and 
form  acquaintance.    The  troops  are 
suffering  from  sickness,  caused  by  a 
very  singular  notion  which  has  got 
amongst  them.    They  believe  that  on 
the  low  bed  of  the  river,  which  is  close 
to  the  camp,  Aflghaun  ghosts  are  seen  ; 
and  some  of  them,  under  this  delusion, 
liave  come  up  from  the  river,  gone  into 
hospital,  and  died  in  a  fvvr  hours,  all 
the  efforts  of  the  medical  man  on  such 
occasions  proving  useless.    I  have  in 
consequence  determined  on  sendfaig 
them  into  Candahar,  or  at  all  events 
au  ay  from  their  present  ground  ;  but  I 
do  not  consider  it  safe  to  do  so  until  I 
have  seen  Sultan  MiUiomed  Rhan»and 
conciliated  him.    I  have  also  written 
thi>s  (lay  to  Meer  Allum  Khan  to  come 
to  me.    I  have  been  devoting  a  good 
deal  of  my  time  and  attention  to  ob- 
taining information  on  the  productive 
industry  of  this  country  j   but  from 
what  hjis  already  been  said  of  the 
wild  and  warlike  character  of  the 
Tooron  Ghilsie^  it  is  not  reasonaU* 
to  expect  a  mat  deal  from  them 
under  this  head. 

The  Hotucks  have  a  number  of 
slnmnd  groves,  the  fruit  of  which  they 
collect^  and  give  in  exchange  to  the 
Nassurree  merchants  for  the  coarser 
cloths  of  India.  On  an  average,  these 
merchants  export  three  hundred  camel 
loads  of  this  finiit  annually^  each  load 
weighing  sixty- four  maunds, about  four 
hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds  Eng- 
lish.   Wheat  and  bai  ley,  the  common 

grains  of  this  eonntry,  are  abnodant» 
nt  they  are  rather  produced  for  home 
consumption  than  with  a  view  to  their 
being  exported.  The  Turrekees  and 
Underee  Ghiizies  are  the  principal 
cultivators  in  the  Tokhy  country. 
They  cultivate  larve  quantities  of  ro- 
dung  (madder),  which  is  purchased  in 
the  autumn  by  the  Nassurreu  mer- 
chants, and  taken  to  India.  This 
valuable  plant,  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  on  the  increase,  sold  last  year  in  the 
Tokhy  country  at  eight  cos  rupees  per 
pund,  an  Affghaun  weight  of  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  English. 
The  Tok1i\s  merely  cultivate  su  li  a 
portion  ifftlieir  land  as  will  supply  theru 
with  .1  scanty  provision  of  wheat  and 
barley  for  t^eir  families,  depending  en* 
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tiroly  for  tlu  ir  clotliinjif  on  their  largo 
flot  ks  of  sheep,  tlie  fleeces  of  wliich 
they  turn  into  buruk  and  cu'jjets. 
Many  of  them  also  emigrate  with  their 
flocks  to  the  neiLilihourhood  of  Can- 
dahar,  and  supply  the  market  of  that 
city  with  a  number  uf  very  fine  sheep, 
and  return  in  the  spring  to  their  coun- 
try, supplied  with  the  coarse  cloths  of 
India,  which  they  use  for  under-gar- 
ments. 

The  great  dread  and  dislike  these 
Ghilzies  have  always  had  to  paying 

revenue  to  the  Dooraunie  kings,  and 
the  severe  and  sanguinary  contests 
which  haye  frequently  taken  place  be- 
tween the  two  tribes,  when  revenue 
has  been  sought  to  bo  collected  by  the 
Dooraunies,  and  in  which  the  Ghilzies 
have  always  been  successful,  renders 
it  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  obtain 
any  idea  of  the  amount  of  revenue  paid 
Ly  the  Tooran  Ghilzies  to  their  chiefs. 
The  artiatocratic  Hutuck  tribes  of 
Ishanltsie  and  Sufferzie  pay  no  revenue 
whatever ;  neither  do  the  powerful 
Tokhy  tribes  of  Mahoniedzic  and  Tul- 
labzie  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  tribes  pay 
a  tithe  of  thehr  harvest  to  their  cluef» 
who  wanders  about  the  country  during 
harvest-home,  more  like  an  Irish  friar 
than  a  chief,  and  begs  rather  than 
demands  what  is  frequently  given  with 
a  very  bad  grace.  It  is  also  customary 
on  the  marriage  of  a  cliief  to  assemble 
the  elders  of  a  tribe,  when  a  collection 
called  bnsftmd  (marriage  gifts)  is  made. 
Such  are  the  very  trifling  perquisites 
attending  the  troublesome  office  of 
chief  of  the  tribe. 

5th — An  express  passed  through 
during  the  ni^hf,  announcing  the 
fact  of  the  caj'ituhition  of  Killat  in 
Balloochistiui.  The  affairs  of  that 
part  of  the  country  appear  to  have 
been  badly  managed,  otherwise  this 
disgrace  would  never  have  fallen  upon 
us.  A  young  ofVicer  of  tlu'  name  of 
Loveday,  and  a  lew  liiudustauue  sol- 
diers»  are  in  the  bands  of  the  insur- 
gMlt^  who  are  headed  by  Nusscr  Khan, 
the  son  of  the  late  chief  Mehrab,  who 
was  killed  with  a  number  of  his  men 
by  our  troops  when  tbey  took  the  phioe 
last  year.  It  has  now  been  unfortu- 
nately lost,  and  I  suppose  must  be 
re-taken  at  any  cost.  1  only  hope  that 
the  news  will  not  get  abroad  in  this 
country,  till  I  have  seen  the  sultan, 
who  promises  to  come  ilown  from  the 
hills  iu  a  day  or  two,  for  tho  purpose 


of  seeiiiLT  mo  ;  but  the  deposed  chief 
Sum  lilt  «1  bus  been  spreading  a  report 
to  the  effect  that  we  are  only  endea- 
vouring to  collect  all  the  family  of  the 
sultan  with  himself,  when  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  seize  ap.d  have  thein  put  to 
death ;  and  tlils  accomplished,  he  is 
again  to  be  placed  in  the  chieftdnsbip 
of  the  tribe.  All  the  family  now  with 
me,  of  course,  disbelieve  this  ridiculous 
report;  but  the  followers  of  Sultan 
Mahomed  believe  it,  although  be  him- 
self may  not ;  and  thus  I  am  inforroedf 
that  tbey  sometimes  steal  bis  horse 
from  him,  so  as  to  prevent  his  running 
away  fK>m  them  to  oome  to  me.  U 
would  be  a  great  point  gained  by  Sum- 
med if  he  could  prevent  an  interview 
between  the  sultan  and  myself,  for  ho 
knows  so  soon  as  that  takes  place,  his 
chance  of  regainiiit;  his  former  posi* 
tion  in  the  tribe  is  altogether  lost. 

Afzul  Rhan  complains  to  me  to-day 
that  a  Tukhy  of  some  little  influence 
in  his  tribe  is  employed  by  our  forag- 
ing parties  to  procure  barley  and 
lucerne  ;  that  be  takes  large  parties  of 
horse  into  the  distant  villages,  and 
calling  himself  a  servant  apitomted  by 
government  to  collect  provisions  for 
the  troops,  forces  the  jioople  to  give 
what  he  wants,  and  taking  the  full 
value  from  our  people,  givee  half  to 
the  peasants,  and  telling  them  at  the 
same  time  they  are  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate in  getting  any  thing  at  all,  poc- 
kets the  other  half  hunself.  Our 
tr()ops,  of  course  ignorant  of  his  vil- 
lainy, are  well  pleased  with  him,  and 
entertain  him  in  the  camp.  I  imme- 
diately sent  for  him,  but  he  was  not 
induced  to  come  till  force  was  used  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops. 
On  his  being  produced,  he  acknow- 
ledged his  guilt,  and  took  to  himself 
great  credit  for  what  he  had  done.  He 
is  a  notorious  villain,  by  n.uno  Siffoo, 
antl  luis  been  carrying  on  this  game 
ever  since  our  troops  entered  the  coun- 
try. He  now  produces  letters  of 
recommendation  received  from  differ- 
ent officers  who  have  passed  through 
the  Gh'ihie  country ,  en  route  to  Cubuul, 
giving  him  an  excellent  character,  and 
speaking  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 
This  man  was  a  confidential  servant  of 
the  sirdars  of  Candahar  when  his  ma- 
jesty on  a  former  occasion  endeavoured 
to  regain  the  sovereignty  of  this  coun- 
try. On  hisarri\.i!  at  Candahar,  the 
sirdars  thought  the  better  way  of  set- 
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tling  ftfTnirs  v/ould  he  to  as«!»t«Rinatp 
Shah  Shoojuh ;  and  thiit  heing  deter- 
mined on,  Siffoo  wan  appointed  to  carry 
tlmr  views  into  execution,  with  a  pro- 
mise, if  ho  sticoceded,  of  one  lac  of 
rupees  (X10,U00.)  Nothing  was  too 
bad  for  SifToo  to  do,  and  off  he 
went  to  the  king's  camp,  and  giving 
out  that  he  had  been  badly  treated  In- 
the  sirdars,  and  swearin-^  thi-y  were 
the  greatest  tyrants  in  existence,  pro- 
mised to  do  ail  in  bb  power  to  destroy 
them,  and  in  fact  that  he  was  happj 
to  take  service  with  tho  Shah.  In  a 
short  time,  so  cleverly  had  he  managed 
bis  game,  that  he  became  the  conibiten* 
tial  servant  of  his  majesty,  and  was  on 
the  eve  of  carryinj^  his  di  into<'xe- 
cution  when  his  majesty  uas  niado 
aware  of  bis  intention,  lie  was  imrae- 
diatelj  seised,  and  acknowledged  the 
whole  affair.  His  confession  saved  his 
life  ;  but  the  king,  to  prevent  the  po'*- 
•ibility  of  his  ever  committing  murder, 
ordered  bia  haadt  to  be  ent  oiF,  wbioh 
was  aecordii^y  done  ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  he  can  iuanaj?e  a  hor.se,  and  does 
not  appear  to  sutfer  any  great  incon- 
venience from  the  loss  of  them.  I 
did  not  like  confining  the  rogue  my- 
self, but  told  the  khan  if  possible  to 
provent  his  annoyinj^  the  villugers. 
He  promised  to  take  care  of  him  ;  and 
on  inquiry  aAerwarda,  I  was  informed 
that  he  had  been  lidd  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  a  pile  of  stones  heaped  on 
nis  back — an  Atighaun  method  of  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  a  prisoner. 

Stb—A  man  of  Sultan  Mahomed's 
brought  me  a  letter  from  the  khan 
to-dav,  requesting  mo  to  come  to  a 
place' called  Khaka,  where  he  would 
be  happy  to  meet  me.  It  is  nnforto- 
nately  altogether  too  far  (being  about 
twenty  miles  off)  for  me  to  venture 
from  my  camp ;  and  1  sent  Afzul  to 
speak  to  him,  and  endeavour  to  prevail 
on  bim  to  come  closer  to  me :  in  faot, 
I  appointed  to  meet  him  to-morrow  at 
Olan  Rabat.  Durini,'  tlm  day  Meer 
AUum  Khan  arrived,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  like  the  idea  of  my  visiting  the 
sultan  unaccompanied  by  an  escort; 
but  if  I  take  more  than  five  or  six 
men,  he  will  gel  alarmed,  and  the  ob- 
ject for  which  I  have  been  toiling  for 
the  last  month  will  fail  of  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  I  conciliate  this  dan- 
gerous character  at  the  present  time, 
fir  I  bMT  that  hi  itill  bai  a  great 


nnnih'T  of  followers  in  the  mountains 
from  ihu  tribes  of  Jullubxie,  l\'rvozie, 
and  Khan  Khile,  and  that  the  minor 
c  hi  eft  of  them  wish  him  to  keep  aloof 
from  niP  fi»r  a  time,  sayini^  to  him, 
that  the  Uailooches  have  taken  Kellat, 
that  Dost  Mahomed  is  no  more  a  pri- 
soner in  Dokhara,  hot  coming  to  fight 
for  his  kingdom  ;  and  moreover,  that 
tho  Sikk  go.  ernment  are  going  to 
assist  him  with  money.     By  all  ac- 
counts  the  snltan  is  a  clever  ftllow* 
and  doubtless  sees  that  the  best  policy 
is  to  come  to  terms  with  us,  and  I  be- 
lieve intends  meeting  me  to-morrow. 
Visited  the  commanding  officer,  and 
informed  him  of  my  intention  of  ven- 
turing on  a  visit  some  six  miles  from 
the  camp,  to  the  neit^hhourhood  of  the 
pass  where  our  troops  first  were  en- 
camped when  we  entered  the  oonntry. 
He  appeared  rather  alarmed  at  tbo 
risk  I  was  running ;  but  seeing  me 
determined,  made  no  objection  to  give 
me  five  or  six  men  to  escort  me.  I 
requested  hiu),  if  he  heard  any  firing 
or  confusion  ia  the  direction  in  which 
I  was  going,  to  send  a  body  of  cavalry 
to  my  assi^itauce,  which  he  promised 
to  do. 

9th — Accompanied  by  Meer  Allum 
Khan,  who  is  at  feud  with  the  sultan, 
and  all  the  Tokhy  khans  and  horse  in 
mv  camp,  rode  to  the  rendeivooa, 
wherei,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  I  was 
joinctl  by  /\f/.ul  Khan,  who  informed 
me  that  the  sultan  was  close  by,  and 
would  be  with  me  immediately.  I  or- 
dered my  servants  to  purchase  tweo^ 
sheep,  and  have  them  slaughtered  for 
breakfast,  and  all  the  cooks  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  obliged  to  be 
brooght  in  to  asutt  in  preparing  a 
feast  for  upwards  of  twenty  khans  and 
about  three  hundred  of  their  followers. 
After  waitmg  two  or  three  hours  anx- 
iously looking  for  the  arriviJ  of  the 
aultan,  a  elouil  uf  dust  in  the  direction 
of  the  pass  indicated  his  approach  with 
a  large  body  of  horse.  Meer  Allum 
now  began  to  get  alarmed,  and  fixing 
bit  dagger  finnly  in  the  Cashmere 
shawl  that  encircled  his  waist,  repeated 
the  Mahoniedan  creed — **  La  Ulla  ill 
UUa  Mahomed  Kussool  Ulla,"  (there 
is  bat  one  God,  and  Ifabomed  is  hu 
prophet)  ;  and  asked,  "  What  conid 
have  induced  him  to  bring  so  many 
men  with  him?"  1  did  not,  X  need 
scarcely  say,  partake  in  tbo  ftara  of 
tin  U»i%  Imt  1  bad  doM  ootfaingto 
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the  sultan's  family  to  merit  ill-treat- 
ment from  him  ;  but  1  placed  my  dou- 
hle-harrelled  pistol  in  my  wni8t-belt» 
and  my  gun,  loaded  vith  ball,  beside 
me,  and  jurnt  tlie  five  nr  six  Hiiidosta- 
nec  horsemen  I  had  brou'jht  on  sentry 
round  the  tent,  with  orders  to  admit 
no  one  but  the  Ichana.  When  Sultan 
Mahomed'a  party  came  close  enough 
to  he  observed  with  the  naked  eye,  the 
sun  shining  on  their  polished  steel  hel- 
mets and  chain  armour  had  a  very 
beautiful  effect.  On  their  approaehingf 
within  a  few  hundred  var<ls  of  niv  tent 
they  halted,  and  I  sent  Afzul  Khan  to 
his  brother  to  welcome  him,  and  bring 
him  to  me  with  a  few  of  his  personal 
friends.  His  party  consisted  of  about 
two  or  three  hundred  men,  well 
mounted,  and  almost  all  of  them  with 
helmets  and  chain  armour  on.  He 
very  soon  made  bis  appearance  from 
the  crowd  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
On  his  entering  the  tent  I  rose.  \Vc 
embraced  each  other  in  the  usual  AfT- 
ghaun  manner,  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  describe,  and  must  be  seen 
to  be  understood.  After  a  number  of 
compliments  bad  been  exchanged,  we 
sat  down  on  the  carpet,  and  were  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  the  whole  of 
his  iron-bound  warriors,  who,  taking 
down  the  sides  of  the  tent,  insisted  oti 
keeping  their  chief  in  sight.  All  we 
eoQld  do  or  say  to  prevail  on  them  to 
go  to  a  short  distance  had  no  effect. 
They  gave  us  excuse  that  they  had 
never  before  seen  a  Farringee  (Kng- 
Ushsian),  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  a  short  time  to  observe  me. 
I  now  interfered,  and  they  remained, 
to  the  no  small  discomfort  of  ray  friend 
Meer  Allum  Khan,  until  breakfast  was 
announced. 

Sultan  Mahomed  Khan  is  an  intel- 
ligent looking  man  of  aout  5  feet  9 
inches  in  height,  slightly  formed,  and 
of  rather  a  dark  compleiion  for  an 
Affghan.J  His  eyes  are  exceedingly 
quick  and  animated.  He  bowovrr 
keeps  them  fixed  on  the  carpet,  until 
he  oas  ttid  something  which  he  ex- 
pects to  produce  a  striking  effect  on 
the  person  he  is  addressing.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  observing  that  some 
stiffness  prevailed  in  the  assembly,  I 
ordered  breakfast  to  be  brought, 
when  all  the  followers  of  the  Khan 
went  to  look  after  their  share  of  the 
twenty  sheep.  Our  breakfiist  consisted 
of  lambf  mutton^  and  fowli^  cooked  id 


a  variety  of  ways  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  Affghans,  laid  on  large  dishes 
full  of  snow-white  rice.  A  quantity 
of  dried  fruits,  melons  and  grapes, 
were  also  placed  on  the  cl<ith,  ;ind  in 
a  vifv  few  minutes  di.sappeared  and 
uliiuuKlulilla  (the  Lord  be  praised) 
was  pronounced  by  a  fat  priest,  the 
qriritual  adviser  of  the  K  h  a  n .  A  ft  er 
grace,  the  ceremony  of  washinc^  the 
right  hand — for  the  left  is  considered 
widean,  and  never  need  in  eatinjr-^ 
took  place,  and  the  water  was  first 
given  to  the  Khan  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect, and  then  to  me. 

The  Affghans  like  their  more  civi- 
lized brethren  of  the  west  are  far 
more  communicative  and  agreeable 
after  a  good  meal,  than  before  it,  and 
no  sooner  had  the  water  passed  round 
and  the  bnshy  beards  of  my  wild 
guests  been  arrai^ed,  and  other  Uttle 
Asiatic  forms  gone  through  than  a 
kind  of  merriment  appeared  to  per- 
vade the  whole  party,  the  language 
spoken  was  Afgbanee  or  Posbtoo,  of 
which  I  knew  but  little,  however,  on 
asking  my  friend  Meer  Allum,  he 
looked  round  the  a.<^cmbly,  and  find- 
ing the  wish  was  that  I  should 
know  what  they  had  been  saying,  he 
remarked.  *'  Oh'  they  are  only 
smiling  at  your  innocence  and  bold- 
ness in  trusting  yourself  amongst  a 
body  of  men,  who  have  been  so  re- 
cently in  rebellion."  He  had  scarcely 
uttered  the  last  word  when  they  all 
added — but  we  like  you  the  better 
for  reiving  on  onr  honour,  and  we  hope 
to  make  snch  arrangements  with  yon 
now,  as  will  ensure  our  fidelity,  and 
make  it  worth  our  while  to  keep  true 
and  faithful  to  the  government,  and 
in  a  short  time  make  a  Lord  of  yon.*' 
The  Sultan  was  silent  all  the  time, 
but  now  raised  his  head  to  observe 
the  effect  this  appeal  to  my  feelings 
had  on  me,  and  remarked  that  be 
quite  agreed  with  bis  friends,  and  that 
ho  ncvor  would  have  excited  his  tribe 
to  rebellion,  had  he  been  civilly  treated 
by  our  authorities  at  Cabool,  when  he 
pa.ssed  through  that  city ;  he  added  **£ 
nave  heard  a  great  deal  of  you,  and 
thank  God  we  are  now  friends,"  and 
putting  his  hand  into  mine,  *'  rely 
upon  it  that  I  shall  not  be  the  first  to 
break  with  you,  no  person  has  ever 
known  me  to  give  my  hand  and  word 
before  in  this  manner  to  any  Far- 
ringee (English  man)  or  Inoeed  to 
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Any  one,  and  be  the  first  to  break 
that  word.  I  now  most  solemnly 
promise  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  vou 
and  the  government  of  the  Shah. 
Having  said  this  in  a  most  sok'iim 
tone  of  voice,  all  the  party  hegan  to 
pray  that  what  was  aaid,  might  prove 
lasting  and  acceptable  to  God  and  the 
Prophet, and  to  show  their  concurrence 
in  this  primitive  manner  of  .swearing 
allegiance,  they  all  with  the  right 
hand  stroked  down  their  long  beards. 
Now  began  an  examination  of  arms 
and  accoutrements,  and  a  most  friendlv 
interchange  of  jokes  and  storie.s  of 
aJl  kinds ;  the  prevailing  object  of  all 
parties  being  to  impress  ,me  with  an 
idea  of  the  consequence  eaeh  possessed 
in  his  tribe.  Their  dress  consisted  of 
a  long  scarf  striped  like  bed  ticking, 
and  generally  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
wound  careles'^ly  round  the  head, 
formintr  a  vi  i  v  wild-looking  turban. 
A  brownish  frieze  cloak  with  sleeves 
tied  tight  round  the  waist  by  a  piece 
of  cloth  similar  to  the  turban  ;  and 
pair  of  long  boots  with  pointed  and 
turned  up  toes,  m<ade  of  buckskin, 
drawn  over  a  loose  pair  of  panta- 
loons :  each  chief  had  a  ahield  tied  to 
his  back,  and  as  they  sat  down  the 
white  handle  of  a  scimitar  might  be 
seen  peeping  from  under  the  cloak 
on  the  right  side,  this,  and  n  long 
knife  stuck  carelessly  in  the  waist, 
or  in  its  absence,  a  pistol,  formed  their 
arms.  Their  men  wore  regular 
chain  armour,  at  least  the  greater 
number  of  them. 

Having  obtained  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  all  my  wild  friends, 
thev  thought  they  could  leave  the 
Slutan  in  my  company  for  n  thwi 
time,  and  on  his  giving  them  a  hint, 
they  all  got  up  and  left  us  alone. 
1  now  found  that  the  Khan  could 
speak  very  fair  Persian,  and  long 
argnmenta  ensued  on  the  policy  pur- 
sued in  the  country  ;  he  did  not 
fail  to  point  out  on  thb  occasion 
the  deadly  hatred  that  existed  be- 
tween the  Ghilsies  and  Dooraniea, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  as  now 
the  former  had  made  friends  of  us, 
we  would  support  them  against  the 
hitter  tribe ;  the  late  rebellion,  he 
observed,  was  caused  by  the  Doo- 
ranies,  who  on  his  arrival  at  court 
on  his  return,  made  a  p*)int  of 
slighting  him,  knowing  what  he 
would  do  to  obtain  satiaiGMstion,  but 


now  said  he,  **  they  will  be  much 
disappointed  and  annoyed  at  our 
meeting  and  reconciliation,  but  in* 
shaulla  (please  God)  we  will  continue 
friends,  and  in  that  case  neither  you 
nor  I  need  care  about  their  machi- 
nations.** He  now  remarked  that  the 
peasants  were  continually  complain- 
ing to  him  of  the  losses  they  sus- 
tained, by  being  obliged  to  supply  the 
troops  with  corn  and  other  neces- 
saries ;  that  they  were  paid  for  he 
knew,  but  really  added  ho,  "  the 
armieH  that  have  been  living  all  tho 
season  in  this  country,  have  left 
nothuw  to*  feed  the  people  and  their 
flocka  during  the  winter,  and  if  some- 
thin?  is  not  done,  I  fear  I  may  pro- 
bably lose  my  influence  over  the  re- 
fracUiry  trilies  who  have  generally 
lived  by  plundering  on  the  road,  and 
naturally  you  will  look  to  my  family 
for  redress.  You  are  now  I  hope," 
continued  he,  "  certain  of  my  fidelity, 
so  long  as  jou  tr«at  me  fiurlj  and 
well,  and  this  being  the  case,  what 
use  can  you  have  for  the  troops. 
Send  them  to  Keliat-i-Ghilzie,  or  to 
Candahar,  and  if  tho  Dooranies 
rebel,  and  drive  your  troops  out  of 
the  country,  you  will  remain  our 
guests,  and  if  you  like  we  can  at 
any  time  send  you  under  safe  escort 
to  the  Indus  or  Induu**  I  waa  of 
course  very  much  pleased  with  thia 
plain  straightforward  speech  of  the 
Khan's,  and  promioed  to  do  all  in 
my  power  to  have  the  evil  of  whidi 
he  complained  remedied  and  the 
troops  removed.  After  a  good  deal 
of  conversation,  in  which  I  succeeded 
in  completely  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  Khan,  his  people  were  again 
summoned,  and  I  twisted  a  very 
handsome  cashmere  shawl  round  his 
head,  and  congratulated  him  on  his 
good  fortune  in  having  given  up  a 
wandering  and  dangerous  mode  of 
living,  atul  returned  to  his  allegiance 
to  his  lawful  kino;.  Now  again  fol- 
lowed a  prayer,  the  hands  of  all  the 
wild  fellows  by  whom  we  were  sur- 
rounded held  out  in  supplication,  and 
when  the  prayer  was  ended,  brought 
gradually  in  towards  the  face,  and 
allowed  to  fall  cardeoly  dowi^ 
striking  the  beard  as  they  ftU  into 
the  lap. 

I  now  began  to  laugh  and  joke 
with  some  of  the  more  mmarkablo 
looking  cfaaractira  seated  round  me. 
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I  ranirlred  to  the  Kliaa  that  I 

knew  something  about  the  Elim  e 
Keafa  (physiognomy)  and  attracted 
his  attention  to  some  of  Itis  followers, 
vbom  I  observed  as  having  a  pecu- 
liarly wild  appearance,  for  iostanee, 
one  or  two  men  with  eye-brows  pro- 
jecting so  as  to  cover  almost  entirely 
the  socket  of  the  eye>  and  with  un- 
usnaUj  large  heads.  He  laughed, 
and  in  his  own  languairc  told  the 
men  what  I  had  said  of  them,  this 
immediately  gave  rise  to  a  general 
burst  of  laughteri  and  I  was  informed 
that  the  men  who  had  thus  attracted 
my  attention  were  notorious  robbers, 
and  they  showed  evident  pleasure 
when  a  number  of  barbarous  deeds 
they  had  comiiutted«  were  related 


to  me  by  the  Khan  and  his  minor 

chiefs ;  for  these  barbarians  think 
they  do  well  when  they  plunder  and 
kill  their  neighbours  the  Doora- 
nies  and  Huzzarehs.  They  look  upon 
the  latter  tribe  as  infidels*  and  de« 
stroy  them  whenever  they  find  a 
favourable  opportunity.  To  some 
of  the  personal  friends  of  the 
Khan»  and  of  eonrsa  those  ehieft 
who  possessed  influence  with  biro» 
I  made  small  present «!,  and  having 
succeeded  much  to  my  satisfaction 
in  conciliating  these  wild  mouQ> 
taineers,  the  meeting  broke  up» 
Sultan  Mahomed  returned  to  his 
forts  in  the  mountains,  ])ron)ising 
to  visit  me  whenever  I  should  wish 
to  see  him. 


THS  FALACS  OF  WEALTH — A  TISIOM. 

I  wandered  o'er  a  dreary  wilderness. 
Of  heath  and  moorland,  whilst  here  and  there 
Some  mouldering  ruin  reared  its  hoary  form 
Against  the  moonlight,  clad  in  the  sombre  garb 
Of  gathering  desolation — the  gannt  skeleton 
Of  former  power  ; — 

Then  on  a  sudden  seemed  to  rise  before  me 

A  palace  of  majestic  workmanship, 

Bmlt  of  the  purest  marble  ;  pillars  of  jasper 

Raised  its  ample  front,  while  all  around 

Columns  as  white  as  sea-foam  seemed  to  loose 

Their  shadowy  pinnacles  in  the  vault  of  night. 

High  above  all  arose  a  golden  dome. 

The  rounded  splendour  of  whose  burnished  top» 

Paled  by  the  envious  moon,  shone  lustrous  stllL 

Metiiougbt  some  secret  impulse  urged  me  on. 

And  through  the  shining  portal  I  advanced 

In  wonder  and  amaze;  around  me^  as  I  passed* 

The  gleam  of  many  brightly-burning  lampt 

Reflected  from  the  walls  thickset  with  gems, 

Confused  their  thousand  glories,  till  they  fell 

On  floors  of  Ydnkl  emenud ;  then  flrom  a  distance  came 

The  undulating  swell  of  music,  and  divinest  airs 

Played  round  my  senses  like  the  breath  of  morn. 

They  ceased — and  from  a  chamber  opening  near. 

Arose  a  shout  of  laughter,  hollow  as  the  howl 

Of  Zamiel  I  another — and  again— but  joined  this  time 

By  other  voices  ;  then  a  song  of  such  wild  mirtii. 

Withal  so  heartless,  you'd  have  thought  a  strain 

Composed  in  hidl  not  more  appalling. 

The  door  lay  wide ;  I  entered^  and  I  looked  upon 

Thb  hideous,  wild  carooae. 
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There  sat  an  old  and  most  unsightly  fiends 

With  hard  and  horny  features,  and  with  ejes 

Of  fierce  intensity  ;  yellow  his  hands  and  gnarltd ; 

And  from  his  dingy  temples  round  al)out,  . 

^fasses  of  hair  streumcl  ycHuw-white,  Uke  to  the  foAQl 

Which  rises  ou  the  saffron  waves 

Of  the  mad,  flood-laahad  Tiber,  plunging  to  the  sea. 

Beside  him  aat  a  yomig  and  paUid  form» 

Anxious  and  wan,  but  an  unearthly  light 

Play'd  o'er  his  ghastly  face,  and  centred  in  bis  eye.-> ; 

He  seemed  to  be  all  sonl,  aod  trembled  with  the  impulse 

Of  an  insatiate  pnrpoM. 

There  was  another  partner  of  this  scene, 

And  he  was  Death — Death,  with  his  plist'ning  skull. 

His  gaping,  sightless  sockets,  and  his  eternal  grin  j 

Of  hideooB  triumph  I 

Then  came  the  shout  agun,  and  then  the  diaimt 
Which  shaped  its  horrid  numbers  into  these 

The  god  of  this  world  am  I, 

My  slaves  are  the  sons  of  men  ; 
To  my  yellow  hands  bow  all  the  lands. 
And  hug  my  massive  chain. 

H7  days  are  many  and  old, 

I  was  born  when  the  angels  fell, 
But  mine  eyes  arc  bright,  witli  a  quonchleSS  light 
They  were  lit  in  the  tires  of  heli  I 

For  youth  with  the  glowing  fonDf 

Bows  low  the  bended  knee. 
And  beauty's  charms,  so  soft,  so  warm. 

Surrender  all  to  me. 

And  manhood,  proud  and  strong, 

Swclhng  with  thoughts  of  gain. 
Sends  up  hot  prayers  to  my  Ust'ning  ears. 

Crying  for  help  amain. 

Old  age,  with  palsied  limbs, 

With  fading  eyes  and  dim. 
As  he  sinks  bweath  the  duteh  of  deat])» 

Shrieks— that  1  leave  not  him  I 

Weave  the  shroud,  and  s1i-ip<"  the  bier. 

Drink  to  erery  passing  breath. 
Pale  Ambition,  thou  and  1, 

Join  our  hands,  and  drink  to  deeth. 

Fill  the  madd'ning,  sparkling  bowL 

Drain  it  with  a  wild  hurrah  1 
Drink  to  every  sinkinff  soul— 

Victims  of  our  might  they  are  I 

Ambition,  with  thine  haggard  face- 
Anxious  spectre  that  tbou  art — 

Thou  art  worthy  of  a  place. 
Sovereign  of  the  greater  lieart ! 

Place  thy  burning  hand  in  mine. 
Wan  and  speetre*Uke  art  tbou  1 
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But  a  princelj  fiend  thou  art» 
By  tbe  light  upon  thy  brow. 

Thou  art  he  that  fevers  youth. 

Blights  tbe  early  sonl  with  flame*' 
Burnt  the  fire»  comes  the  trotht 

Powers  wasted  on  a  nsme  I 

Shaggy  locks  and  feeble  limbs ; 

Hearts  all  charr'd  and  worn  ^vith  mst ; 
Features  haggard,  gaunt,  and  f^rim  ; 
Sbamblingi  rotted,  loathituuie  dust. 

Ever  restless,  ever  wild, 

Man  j>ursui's  o'er  land  and  wave  ; 
Meteor-like  thou  litrlitest  him 
To  his  yawning,  hungry  grave. 

And  thou  risest,  proud  and  strong, 

From  the  fragments  of  his  earth. 
Like  a  phoenix,  bright  and  young. 

Rampant  from  bis  ashy  birth. 

Then  thou  soare?5t,  winged  fieml, 

High  above  the  throngs  of  men. 
Till  thy  pointed  wing  dost  bend 

O'er  some  vlctim*s  head  again. 

O  Ambition,  thou  and  I, 

Evermore  our  might  combine  ; 
Fill  the  gobleff  Ibaming  high. 

Pledge  me  warmly»  brouier  mine. 

Weave  tije  shroud,  and  shape  the  bier. 

Quaff  to  every  passing  breath ; 
Pale  Ambition,  thou  and  T, 

Join  our  handst  and  drink  to  Death. 

I  heard  no  more^fbr  in  a  moment  all  was  gloom* 

And  there  arose  a  tempest  from  without, 

Whilst  of  the  [)alace  I  had  lost  all  sight. 

Save  when  the  lightning,  ever  and  anon. 

Gleamed  on  its  tott*ring  grandeur. 

Playing  in  vengeful  coruscati<»s  round  its  fall.^ 

And  from  the  tempest's  heart,  methought  a  Voice 

Of  fearful  power  and  terrific  sound. 

Cried  to  the  elements  to  do  his  bidding. 

So  then  I  bowed  mine  head,  for  in  my  sonl 

1  said,  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand. 

For  that  the  voice  from  out  the  storm,  had  all  the  tone 

And  force  of  the  last  trumpet.    But  now  the  tempest  lulled* 

And  gathering  around  its  mble  panoply,  moved  onward  thro* 

the  night ; 
Speaking  its  awful  mission,  as  it  passed. 
To  nations  in  the  distance.    I  looked  around 
For  that  majestic  pile — but  all  was  gone— 
Nor  of  its  place  was  any  trace  or  vestige  to  be  seen. 
The  l)ittern  boomed  bi  sitle  nie,  and  the  ni^'bt-wind 
Breathed  on  luy  temples  an  uuwhulcsomc  uduur. 
Whilst  above  aU,  the  moon's  cold,  cheerless  ray 
Streamed  o'er  tbe  dusky,  desert  moorland. 

C.I.C. 
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CHAPTER  IX. — THE  TUTOR. 

**  Edffv  Toliiiit  Mcnte  doiulw 
—Audi  facinuf  m^iorU  abolln  V 


*'  I  HAVE  a  favour  to  beg  of  you,  He- 
len," said  Mr.  Derinzj  to  hi^  beauti- 
ful wife,  after  he  had  amnsed  a  gay 
family^chrde aaaembled  round  the  sup- 
per-table, with  a  recital  of  Hyan's  ad- 
venture  ;  "  promise  rau  to  grant  it." 

**  Is  it  very  considerable  ?'* 

"  Not  very.  Bat  why  are  yoa  to 
cautious  ?" 

"  Beeause  I  must  not  let  my  j^")od- 
humour  betray  me.  Is  it  gcuerous, 
Mr.  Carletooy  to  ask  favours  after 
such  a  fashion  ?  First,  Mr.  Derinzy 
sets  us  laughinp,  and  then,  when  lie 
has  put  us  off  our  guard,  and  disposed 
OS  to  be  amiable  and  engaging,  he 
Esks  a  recompense — is  that  fair  ?" 

**  Not  so  fair,  I  acknowledire,  as  it 
would  be  to  petition  when  one  found 
you,  if  that  etn  ever  be,  in  an  in-hn- 
mow  s  bat  oertaioly  more  expedient. 
I  confess  my  weaknetb  1  have  a  liking 
for  smiles." 

"  Not,  I  hope,  for  all  kinds  without 
distinction.  In  my  poor  judgment^ 
smiles,  like  other  luxuries,  unless  they 
are  truly  good,  are  much  better  dis- 
pensed with.  I  profess  myself  a  con- 
noiisear  in  sneb  If^ts  npon  the  hnman 
oonntenanoey  and  if  my  Mystem  of  phy- 
siognomy is  right,  a  good  smile  never 
yet  was  achieved  by  one  who  had 
»  bad  heart  Bat  now,  Mr.  Deriniy« 
now  that  I  have  reasoned  mysdf  into 
my  usual  quiet  benevolence,  and  am 
well  disposed  to  your  suit,  whatever 
it  be— what  U  it  ?^ 

*<  No  more  than  permission  for  my 
rusticated  Ryan  to  profit  by  some  little 
instruction,  while  he  remains,  as  they 
say, 'on his  keeping,' from  Mr.  Purcell." 

**  No  more — it  ought  to  be  no  less — 
than  jierniission  for  this  rusticated 
youn^'  ^'entkinan  to  make  ac<|uain- 
tance  with  our  dear  boys.  I  liave  no 
soch  ambition  for  them.  Freaks  like 
those  of  Mr.  Ryan  are  not  merits  in 
my  eyes  ;  they  do  not  display  the  qua- 
lities I  should  desire  in  a  companion 
for  my  childrm.** 


"  But  this  is  surely  too  rigid.  You 
will  not  judge  such  a  prank  so  se- 
verely ?" 

**  Have  you  ever  known  roe  severe  ? 

I  may  think  well  of  your  new  prote^, 
and  wish  him  every  good  ;  but  I  wish 
your  boys  a  safer  companion.  Kemem- 
ber  yon  know  very  little  of  him.  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Carleton,  I  have  never 
looked  upon  the  laws  we  hear  so  severely 
censured — those,  1  mean,  prohibiting 
intercourse  between  the  settler  and 
the  native  in  Ireland — as  .ibsurd  and 
unnecessarily  cruel.  There  is  a  strong 
attraction  in  the  Irish  character,  and 
a  sttbtletv  often  unnoticed  until  it  is 
successful.  You  have  no  ^'uar<]  ai^oinst 
such  artful  simplicity.  The  humour 
that  alternately  excites  our  admiration 
by  its  happy  points,  and  propitiates  our 
pride  and  love  of  merriment  by  well- 
designed,  though  comical  hlundtrs, 
is  often  employed  to  gain  an  ascen- 
dancy over  us. — No  ;  I  must  know 
more  of  Mr.  Ryan  before  I  can  nnder- 
stand  the  wisdom  of  your  plan,"  said 
Mrs.  Derinzy,  turning  to  her  husband. 
"  Could  we  not  agree  upon  a  compro- 
mise ?  Could  not  Bfr.  Pureell  be  per- 
suaded to  walk  down  to  William's 
cottage,  and  give  hu  instractions 
there  ?" 

No,  no ;  sueh  an  arrangement 

would  hardly  be  compatible  with  poor 
Purcell's  dignity.  I  can  influence  him 
to  receive  Ryan  here  ;  but,  attached 
Es  he  is  to  the  boys,  I  firmly  believe 
rather  than  demean  himself,  as  he 
would  say,  to  give  instruction  at  my 
game-keeper's,  he  would  bid  us  '  adieu 
for  aye.'  There  is,  indeed,  a  compro- 
mise of  another  kind  more  likely  to 
j)rovo  cfTcctual.  At  an  hour  when 
the  boys  are  at  play,  or  with  you, 
Ryan  might  avail  himself  of  the  little 
vacation.  Purcell  would  receive  bim 
graciously  at  such  an  interval,  and  you 
would  be  free  from  npjtrelK'ns'ion.** 
»  •*  Thanks  for  your  auieudment,** 
said  Mrs.  Derinzy.   «<  Thanks  for  re- 
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conciling  my  benignity  with  prudence. 
I  feel  gladf  I  astare  yov,  that  this  poor 

boy  shall  have  the  advantage,  and  every 
advantage,  you  can  procure  him." 

"  I  scarcely  think,  Mrs.  Derinzy,' 
said  Carleton»  "that  the  character  of 
your  boys*  tutor,  Mr.  Purcell,  is  of 
the  stamp  you  describe  as  proper  to 
the  native  Irish.  I  lis  oddities  may 
be  diverting  enough,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  disguise  power  and  purposes 
such  as  would  reniler  him  formidable." 

Mrs.  Derinzy  did  not  speak,  she 
merej^  smiled.   Her  husband  said.. 

"  Oh»  poor  Purcell,  the  most  g^le- 
less,  perhaps,  of  all  human  creatures. 
Two  passions  engross  him — love  of  his 
calling,  the  institution,  ho  calU  it,  of 
the  young  ;  and  a  love,  certainly  not 
fainter,  for  his  pupils.  I  do  not  think 
his  /.cal  for  the  (^hurch  of  Home,  of 
which  he  calls  hiujself  an  unworthy 
member*  is  so  derotod  as  his  passion 
for  the  classics  and  for  my  two  boys." 

Is  it  usual,  Mr.  Derinzy,  to  have 
Roman  Catholic  tutors  domesticated 
in  jonr  families  ?*' 

**  Indeed,  yes.  Until  boys  are  of 
an  ago  to  bo  sent  to  a  j)u!)lie  school, 
we  often  have  recourse  to  such  ossis- 
tance.  They  do  not  concern  them- 
selves with  subjects  of  religion.  Yet 
1  believe  Purcell  teaches  tlie  boys  the 
Church  Catechism.  Does  he  not, 
Helen?**  said  Mr.  Derinzy  with  a 
smile. 

**  He  did,"  replied  Mrs.  Derinzy  ; 
"but  on  consideration  1  thought  it 
better  to  retain  that  duty  in  my  wo- 
man's department.** 

**  Poor  Purccll,"  continued  Mr.  De- 
rinzy, "he  certainly  is  literal  in  his 
proceedings.  The  first  appeal  made 
to  Mrs.  Derinzy  from  his  decision  was 
occasioned  by  his  opening  catechetical 
lecture.     He  began  at  the  beginning. 

"«  What  is  your  name  ?* 

•"Edward,'  replied  my  elder  boy. 

"•No«  dr/  said  the  tutor*  and 
passed  the  question  to  the  younger, 
who  replied — 

««« Henry.' 

*'  Again  a  negative,  and  a  reftrenee 
to  the  book,  where  the  answer  was 

'  N.  or  M.- 

"  Mrs.  Derinsy  was  ultimately  ap- 
pealed to,  and  I  believe  has,  not  un- 
wisely, taken  njion  }it'r«elf  tn  release 
the  good  man  froni  tlii<  jtart  of  the 
duty.  Poor  Purcell !  1  tirinly  l)e- 
lieve  his  goodness  equals  his  rare  sim- 


plicity ;  and  he  has  abilities  and  know* 
ledge  of  no  common  order.  Apart 
from  all  that  concerns  life  and  man- 
ners, his  intellectual  attainments  are 
highly  respectable." 

«  1  had  an  odd  vision  of  him  yetter* 
day,"  said  Carleton.  **  I  was  buried  in 
thought  and  in  your  luxurious  library- 
chair,  a  book  in  my  hand,  and  my  mind 
far  away  from  it,  when,  in  a  panse  of 
reverie,  I  heard  Mr.  Purcell's  step— a 
stop  just  as  remarkable  as  his  appear- 
ance ;  you  must  have  noticed  it — he 
steps  just  as  If  he  wonld  not  make  too 
free  with  your  marble  hall.  It  was 
approaching  the  library,  and  when  the 
sound  ceased  at  the  door,  I  raised  my 
eyes  mechimically  to  the  height  at 
which  the  head  should  appear.  1  over- 
shot the  mark  by  at  least  a  couple  of 
feet.  The  door  opened,  but  where  my 
eves  fell  there  was  vacancy.  Some- 
tning  made  me  koli  lower,  and  there^ 
indeed,  was  a  right.  A  round,  small, 
white  head,  the  cxtremitv  of  a  mea- 
sureless longitude  of  necic,  with  two 
prominent  eyes  staring  cot  of  a  pinic 
face,  w:is  protruded  into  tlMfOOm,  and 
turned  round  in  .such  a  manner  as  to 
give  an  idea  that  it  was  separated  from 
the  main  body,  and  was  doing  duty  on 
detachment.  '  Such  an  apparition  of 
an  unarmed  head  1  never  expert  to  see 
again.  VVheo  it  had  made  lor  a  while 
a  Kind  of  reconnaissance,  it  called  out 
<  Master  Edward — Master  Henry,*  in 
tones  so  subdued  t!iat  one  would  think 
the  call  was  designed  to  be  unheard. 
After  a  brief  pause  a  body' folio w^ed  or 
attached  itself  to  the  head  and  neeky 
and  Mr.  Purcell,  in  his  maypole  alti- 
tude, a  little  stoo])ing,  however,  made 
his  entrance.  1  could  not  overcome 
his  confusion,  poor  fellow,  when  he 
found  me  there.  It  was  all  in  vain 
that  I  endeavoured  to  play  the  host, 
and  entreated  him  to  be  seated.  No 
exertions  of  mine  could  overcome  his 
unwillinuness  or  timidity — I  know  not 
which  ;  but  I  have,  I  fear,  little  clianee 
of  making  his  acquaintance.** 

'*  Nil  deiperandunh**  said  Mr.  De- 
rinzy, '*  enterprises  of  more  pith  and 
moment  have  been  achieved.  But 
luurk,  Mrs.  Derinzy, 

'  With  tliM-  iiiiivcr»ing  I  forget  all  time.' 

Hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  hour.. 

•TbtbtUtoltoMM— UlfUNkaeU  

"Oh,*'  interrupted  Mrs.  Derinsy^ 
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**joa.  have  got  the  <  Night  Thoughts' 
for  me :  you  ooold  not  have  the  heart 
to  tantalise  me  80»  if  you  had  not  the 

precious  vnhime." 

<*  You  do  uie  justice.  Seiiua,  if  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  go  into  my 
atndy,  and  hnog  hither  two  Tolumee 

von  find  on  my  table,  you  will 
oblige  me,  and  1  can  insure  you  against 
mistakes,  for  they  are  the  only  two 
volumes  there.** 

«'  Thank  you,  papa,  for  your  good 
opinion,"  said  the  young  lady,  leaving 
the  room  with  a  smile,  which  had  not 
faded  from  her  fine  countenance  when 
she  returned. 

**  Two  hooks,  Mrs.  Dcrinzy,  await- 
ing your  judgment.  Here,"  said  Mr. 
Dennxy,  « nights  of  poetio  rapture^ 
■l^ongh  passed  where  drowsy  watch- 
men called  the  hour,  perhaps  within 
hearing  of  Bow-hell ;  and  here  nights 
of  n^nto  researeh  and  sdiolastie  acu- 
men, recommended  by  the  most  at- 
tractive name  of  ancient  times.  Make 
your  election  :  Attic  nights  or  Angli- 
can— poetry  or  grammar— Aulns  uel- 
fins  or  Edward  Young.  One  waits 
your  acceptance — one  is  designed  for 
Vurceli.  Flace  aux  dames  i  First 
choice  for  Mrs.  Derinzy." 

"  Mrs.  Derinzy  is  humble,  she  thanks 
you — she  leaves  grammar  fur  the  bet- 
ter (Uservinp.  L'onie,  girls,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  Young.  Let  us 
retina  Mid  leave  the  lords  of  creation 
to  take  note  of  ns,  as  they  do  of  time, 
bv  our  loss.  Well  for  us,  perhaps, 
that  we  had  not  to  depend  on  man  for 
one  of  the  means  of  making  our  pre^ 
sence  or  absence  apprehended.  Is  it 
likely,  Mr.  Carleton,  that  had  you 
found  us  mute,  you  would  have  gifted 
OS  with  a  tongue?" 

You  cortainly  do  not  need  one  to 
make  MS  feel  your  loss,"  said  Carleton 
as  be  bade  them  good-night  at  the  door. 
«  For  my  poor  part,  I  must  betake  my- 
self to  the  solace  of  dreaming  when 
you  leave  us  ;  that  is,  if  you  will  per* 
mit  mo  so  great  a  liberty.'* 

Am  I  to  take  these  parting  expres- 
«ons  as  proof  that  you  abjure  this  old 
Madeira  for  the  night,  aiid  shun  the 
horrors  of  i)randy  and  hot  water?" 
said  Mr.  Dcrinzy. 

•*  Yes,  I  deny  them  all.  This  night 
I  dedicate  to  sleep." 

"  Then  I'll  marshal  tlu  c  tlie  way  that 
thou  wouldst  go,"  said  Mr.  Derin/y. 
**  Arm  yoursraT  with  this/'  placing  a 


candlestick  in  his  haud,  "  and  go  with 
me.** 

"  Lead  on— I  follow." 

At  the  end  of  a  lonj-  corridor  on  the 
ground-Uoor,  Mr.  Dcrinzy  stopped  at 
a  door  covered  with  green  clotn,  and 
knocked  gently.  There  was  no  an- 
swer.   Turning  to  Carleton  he  said—. 

This  is  Purceli  s  sitting-room,  i 
suppose  he  has  reUred.  1  shall  leave 
my  present  on  his  table;**  and  open* 
ing  the  two  doors,  he  entored  on  his 
courteous  intent. 

Purcell  had  not  retired.  He  was 
seated  at  a  table  busily  occupied  in 
pasting  small  scraps  of  paper  into  a 
book  which  lay  before  him.  At  the 
noise  made  by  the  opening  of  the  se- 
oimd  door  he  r^sed  his  head,  and 
seemed  struck  with  consternation  as 
he  saw  Mr.  Derinzy  enter. 

**  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Purcell,"  said 
he,  « I  thought  you  had  retired.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  at 
JSir  Harry  Bromskill's  sale  a  copy  of 
the  '  Variorum  Aulus  Gellius,'  and  beg 
TOUT  acoeptaoee  of  it*  I  meant  to 
leave  it  as  an  offering  on  your  table, 
and  now  commit  it  to  vour  hands." 

**  You  are  too  good,  worthy  Mr. 
Derinzy,  indeed  you  are,  sir.  I  never 
can  compensate  for  your  goodness,  and 
am  disturbed  in  mind  and  body  by  tha 
sense  of  it." 

And  so  indeed  he  seemed  to  be. 
His  eyes  were  cUIated  and  protruded 
into  a  stare  of  more  than  ordinary 
alarm,  and  his  words  came  from  him 
with  interruptions  such  as  might  be 
expected  if  each  syllable  demanded  a 
distinot  and  sensible  exertion  of  will 
to  shape  and  send  it  forth. 

"  Compensate,  Mr.  Purcell  I"  said 
bis  patron.  <' You  ean  more  than  com> 
pensate  me  at  this  moment  for  all  the 
courtesies  I  ever  can  design  to  show 
you.'* 

**  Teach  me  but  how,  sur — you  will 
make  me  honoured  and  happy*" 

**  Let  me  bear  away  that  book, 
where  you  are  arranging,  I  have  no 
doubt,  many  precious  things.  I  shall 
be  careAil  of  its  return  in  safety.  If 
you  have  secrets  hereafter  to  be  dis- 
closed, you  may  depend  on  my  fide- 
hty ;"  and  Mr.  Dcrinzy  walked  towards 
the  table  to  possess  hunself  of  the  vo> 
lume. 

"Oh,  no,  no,  sir,"  said  Purcell  in 
extreme  confu&ion  ;  i  have  nothing 
worthy  of  you— notbmg  you  would 
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oarc  to  rea<l.  Indulge  me  with  a  little 
more  time." 

And  he  pressed  his  hand  passion- 
ately on  the  book,  and  hurried  the 
scraps  of  paper  with  which  tlie  table 
was  covered  into  a  drawer»  which  he 
ahut  forcibly. 

**  Mr.  Purci  II,  pray  do  not  be  dis- 
composed. I  respect  your  modesty* 
and  would  not  willinglj  alarm  jroo. 
Good  nipht,  ^noi]  night." 

Purcell  cIms,  (I  his  door  gently,  re- 
turned to  the  table,  bent  his  burniog 
face  and  prominent  eves  over  the  book 
which  had  engaged  bim»  but  did  not 
resnme  his  occupation,  nor  di  l  ho  re- 
tire immediately  to  rest.  The  hours 
that  vet  remained  of  night  he  passed  in 
walking  within  the  narrow  precincts  of 
hischambL-r,  from  which  he  sallied  forth, 
having  first  carefully  placed  his  literary 
lahours  under  lock  and  key,  as  soon  as 
it  was  possible  to  leave  the  house  with- 
ont  causing'-  disturbance.  The  morn- 
ing air  cooled  his  in  (lamed  brow,  and 
be  resumed  the  labours  of  the  day  with 
his  customarj  awkwardness  and  com- 
posnre. 

Agreeably  to  the  benevolent  j^rnject 
of  Mr.  Derinzy*  his  protege  llyau  was 
admitted  in  the  afternoon  to  the  tutor's 
apartment.  He  was  not  fated,  how* 
ever,  to  profit  by  the  day's  instruction. 
Purcell  coniplaiaed  of  drowsiness  and 
proposed  a  walk,  a  pro{K>sition  to  which 
nis  new  pupil  very  cheerfully  assented. 

They  returned  from  a  promenade 
round  a  lake  in  front  of  the  mansion, 
while  the  family  were  yet  absent,  and 
Purcell  asked  his  young  companion  if 
he  wished  to  see  the  "great  house,"  a 
name  still  given  in  Ireland  to  the  j)rin- 
cipal  mansion  in  any  rural  district. 
Toe  youth  having  given  the  expected 
reply»  was  conducted  first  to  the  leads, 
from  whence  an  extensive  prospect 
was  commanded. 

Even  at  this  day  the  pi  osoeot  would 
be  goodly.  When  Purcell  and  his 
companion  looked  upon  it,  it  was  more 
wildly  beautiful.  Many  a  stately  oak 
has  since  then  bowed  to  the  woodman's 
sturdy  stroke — for  many  a  mile  fair 
forest  socnerv  li;us  disappeared.  Corn 
lands  and  mingled  pastures  show  them- 
selves where  wild-wood  glades  bad 
been ;  and  trees  of  generous  foliage* 
rich  ornaments  of  summeri  have 
given  \Ai\rc  to  the  pine  and  fir,  a 
tribe  which  seems  to  retain,  even  in 
the  gayeet  season  of  the  year«  its 


wintry  recollections.  The  foeoe  is 
goodly  now ;  ninety  years  ago  it  was 
iiurer— less  cultivated,  but  more  pic- 
turesque, more  beautiful. 

Ryan  was  capable  of  feeling  a  youth's 
delight  as  his  eye  drank  in  the  pros- 
pect. His  companion's  satisfiustion  was 
Jess  poetical. 

That  would  be  a  party  little  pro- 
perty, Archy>  for  a  poor  man>  widi 
the  river  running  along  below  there^ 
and  the  ridge  of  mountain  it  flows  out 
of  guarding  it  on  the  other  sides.  I 
don't  know  a  nicer  little  spot  for  a  man 
to  get  his  living  in.** 

"  Nor  a  nicer  spot  for  a  man  to  look 
on  ;  and  what's  betther*  for  a  young 
fellow  to  take  bis  pleasure  in  with  a 
gun  or  a  rod.** 

"  Do  you  soe  that  ould  tower  on  the 
hill  there,  Arcby*  just  above  the  bend 
of  the  river  ?" 

«  See  it?  How  could  it  be  past  by? 
Doesn't  it  look  for  all  the  world  as  if 
the  whole  place  all  around  belonged  to 
it ;  as  if  it  was  grander  tliaa  the  bill 
it  stands  upon  ?  Isn't  it  a  wondherfbl 
thing  what  time  and  desolateness  can 
do  ?  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Purcell,  when 
I  saw  this  great  house  first,  I  thought 
little  of  it,  jest  as  if  it  was  not  good 
enough  for  the  fine  demesne ;  and 
when  I  look  at  that  ould  tumble-down 
tower,  that  never  could  be  aiquil  to 
the  laist  quarter  of  thu  house,  I  feel 
as  if  it  was  greater  and  grander,  with 
the  ivv  about  its  black  stones,  and  the 
rooks  cawintj  around  it ;  ay,  greater 
than  his  honour's.  Oh,  how  many  a 
time  I  wish  that  they  could  ^ike» 
these  ould  ruins,  and  discourse  us  ; 
and  sometimes  1  think  that  maybe  they 
are  discoursing,  and  putting  thoughts 
into  our  minds  that  make  us  respect 
them.  There's  more  ways  of  spakiqg 
than  by  words." 

You  may  say  that,  Archy ;  and 
these  ould  niins  are  to  the  tore  to 
prove  it.  But  do  you  know  whose 
them  lands  ought  to  be  by  right?" 

*'  I  heerd  tell  they  belonged  to  the 
Ryans  in  the  ould  times.  Ain  way, 
ny  father  has  a  good  fum,  ror  the 
value,  out  of  *em." 

**  Archy,  I'm  afeerd  you  are  a  little 
mane.  But  no  matthor.  Them  lands 
were  all  the  Ryan's,  and  the  Puroell's 
were  here.  Yes,  boy,  this  very  tower 
we  are  stan<ling  on  was  the  Purcell's, 
and  so  was  the  demesne  and  all  that 
land  sloping  down  off  there.   AU  was 
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ourjs,  Afchy.  Yes,  and  this  ould  ivy- 
covered  tower,  that  makes  a  wing  of 
the  big  house  now,  was  part  of  the 
castle  of  my  ancSsthors.  Ah,  boy, 
these  are  quni-o  changes!" 

«*  Mr.  I'urcell,"  sai.l  the  bnv,  «'  I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  hear  what 
you  were  saying  last*  I  was  troubled 
by  the  first  words  you  spoke.  You 
said  I  was  mane,  Mr.  Purcell ;  and  I 
don't  know  what  raison  you  had  to  say 
such  a  thing  of  or  of  any  one  of 
roj  blood  or  my  name.  I'd  like  to 
know  what  for  you  said  it ;"  and  the 
boy,  OS  he  spoke,  evidently  struggled 
with  himself  to  be  temperate.  *' Tm 
thankful,  as  I  ought  to  be,  for  the 
thron])le  you  take  with  me  ;  but  it's  a 
throuble  I'd  not  give  any  man  that 
thottffht  me  mane." 

'*  Did  I  say  such  a  word,  Archy? 
Don't  think  of  it,  for  surt-ly  I  did  not 
intend  it.  Whatever  the  Kyans  may 
do — and  there's  the  bad  and  the  good 
among  them  as  well  as  others — ^uere 
never  was  a  mane  thing  done  by  *em 
yet.  But  come,  we  are  long  enough 
here,  let  us  get  down." 

Asth^  descended  and  passed  through 
a  gallery,  into  which  on  each  side  ^e 
bed-chambers  opened,  Purcell  knocked 
at  a  door,  and  in  a  low  voice  called 
"  Mrs.  Stenson.**  No  answer.  *'  Any 
body  there  ?'*  Silence  again.  Thus 
he  proceeded  to  each  door,  and  having 
found  everpr  chaml>er  vacant,  he  opened 
the  doors  m  succession,  to  show  R^an 
how  "  quality  "  have  their  sleeping 
apartments  ordered. 

"  This,"  said  he,  •*  is  a  state  room, 
where  this  young  gentleman  lay  last 
night.  The  master's  brother  sleeps  in 
it  when  he's  here.  Would  you  like  to 
see  his  helmet  and  sword  ?" 

Ryan  entered,  with  all  the  delight  of 
juvenile  ardour  passed  tiie  helmet  In 
hasty  review,  took  down  the  cavalry 
sword  from  the  place  where  it  was 
suspended,  and  drew  it  from  the  scab- 
bara.  Purcell  permitted  him  a  brief 
hudu^nce,  and  when  Ryan  turned 
towards  him  sword  in  hand,  making  a 
pass  at  him  in  boyish  glee  with  the 
weapon,  he  found  him  occupied  in  in- 
tent study  of  a  paper  he  had  taken 
from  a  drawer  lying  open  before  him. 

"  Phon,  gossoon,  phon  !  Laive  off," 
said  he  with  a  little  petulance  of  ac- 
oent ;  put  Inr  that  sword,  and  come 
away,  I  must  hear  you  a  leSiOn  io  the 
Georgics  before  you  go." 


Ryan  rc<^tored  the  swordto  its  place 

and  tollowcd  him. 

'*  Archy, "  said  he,  as  theydescended 
the  staircase,  "it  is  great  good.look 
entirely  to  be  with  such  a  man  as  the 
master  here.  It  is  not  free  I  am  in  his 
house,  but  aisy  ;  and  think  of  him,  that 
he  remembers  me  when  he's  away,  and 
when  he  does  come  home  there's  many 
a  time  he  brings  nie  a  present  of  a 
book,  or  the  like  of  it,  tliat  I'll  show 
you  soon.  'Twas  only  last  night  he 
came  in  to  me  towardst  morning,  with 
an  ehgant  Auliis  Gellius  in  his  hand, 
and  gave  it  to  me  in  such  a  way  that 
the  words  he  spoke  were  as  good  sJmost 
as  the  book.** 

Sure  every  body  knows  the  De- 
rinzys,"  replied  the  youth. 

•  •  Men  of  Uie  li«B  hmxt  ud  llbenl  luod. 

Of  vinnlag  iroid*  and  kwka  of  high  comnand.*  ** 

**  That  will  do,  Archy,  but  don't 
give  me  any  more  of  it.  Hard  enough 
It  is  upon  ns  to  spake  the  strainer's 
tongue :  what  need  we  consarn  our- 
selves bv  turnine  of  it  into  rhvme  ? 
'Tis  ioo  like  kissing  the  rod,  Archy 
dear.  Stay,  stay,  I  want  to  consult 
the  Thesaurus  in  the  library ;  but  I'm 
so  ashamed  for  fear  the  quality  would 
come  back  and  find  me  there.  Just 
stand  at  the  hall-door  on  the  steps»  and 
if  you  get  ng^t  of  any  one  coming,  let 
me  know." 

Ryan  took  his  stand  on  the  appointed 
post,  and  looked  with  a  youth^s  delight 
over  the  fair  prospect  before  him. 
His  enjoymorit  was  very  brief.  Hap- 
pening to  catch  the  rcHoction  returned 
by  a  large  pier-glass  in  the  library,  he 
was  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  beauty 
of  the  lake  and  lawn  which  had  for  the 
moment  held  him  captive.  Beside 
him,  as  he  stood  on  the  steus,  a  lar^e 
window  was  thrown  open,ano  all  within 
the  apartment  was  made  visible  by  re- 
flection in  ft  glass  of  ample  dimensions. 
It  showed  him  I'urcell  in  the  attitude 
described  by  Carleton,  so  ludicrously 
protruding  his  elongated  neck  that 
Ryan  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes 
from  the  very  comical  exhibition.  At 
first  he  with  difficulty  retrained  from 
laughter.  His  interest  soon  became 
graver — more  like  curiosity.  Purcell 
proceeded  in  a  stooping  posture  towards 
a  grate  containing  cold  cinder^f  the 
relies  of  a  morning  fire,  and  seemed 
to  pore  tipon  them  with  patient  scmti- 
niaing  glanoe. 
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"  What  can  ho  do  with  the  send,  i  s  i 
Is  it  bits  of  pa;>er  he's  nicking  up  i 
Surely  it  is,'*  said  he ; "  this  is  quare 
enough.  \u<\  he  is  not  gnj  1117  to  the 
shelves  of  hoolcs  at  all.  Thi  re  he  is 
now  at  the  big  table  ;  and,"  umltering 
an  oath  in  Irish,  there,  if  he  isn't  at 
the  drawers  trying  to  open  them.  This 
bates  entirely.  Stay,  what's  next? 
He's  going  into  the  madam's  own  sit- 
ting-room. What  can  he  want  there? 
Why  is  he  knocking  at  the  door?  and 
there,  he's  calling  '  Master  Henry — 
Master  Henry.'  Why  you  know  ia 
your  heart,  you  big  thief,  that  Master 
Henry  isn't  there.  You're  in,  I  see ; 
and  ril  bo  afther  you,"  said  the  youth, 
sprintrinu'"  throni^h  the  opeiieil  window 
SO  lightly  that  the  thick  carpet  returned 
no  sound  of  his  foot-fall. 

On  ti|)-toe  he  followed  to  the  door, 
which  remained  partly  ojumi,  and  was 
able  to  see  Purccll  pursuing  hi:j  un- 
gainly promenade,  first  to  the  fire- 
place, whence  he  amassed  every  scrap 
of  paper  ;  then  to  the  tahli'H  ;  and, 
finally,  to  try,  in  succe*..sioii,  tiie  cabi- 
nets and  drawers.  His  [nr  juisitions 
were,  at  last,  bronght  to  an  end.  One 
drawer,  after  many  a  rrentle  eft'ort, 
yielded,  and  its  contents,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  were  displayed  before 
him.  They  seemed  to  disturb  him  out 
of  his  usual  subdued  tone  of  manner. 
He  threw  up  his  arms,  snapped  his  lin- 
gers, sung  snatches  of  an  Irish  song  in 
a  voice  of  discordant  triumph,  and 
stooped  to  eat  her  up  the  rich  contents 
of  the  drawer,  or  to  select  whatever 
miglit  bo  purloined  with  advantage. 

In  that  instant  the  youth  sprang  in, 
and  seized  him  with  a  passionate  grasp. 

**  Traitor  I"  cried  he,  "spy  1  is  this 
your  thanks  fur  all  the  good  that's  done 
you?" 

"  Laive  off,  Archy,"  interrupted  the 
detected  spy — *'  Lai\  eotT  I  Your  iiands 
down.  Is  it  for  the  likes  of  you  to 
judge  me?  Down,  cur— down,'  I  say, 
or  I'll— -What  1  Do  you  struggle  ? 
Say  your  prayers,  yon  worm — thiiJi 
your  prayers,  for  so  sure  as  y  nr  name 
is  Ryan,  you'll  have  your  lo  Iging  and 
your  grave  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
this  ni''ht.  I  won't  treid  out  vour 
dirty  lite  hero  in  the  coort,  hut  I'll 
carry  you  high  and  dhry  till  I  put  you 
where  you  desarva  to  be,  and  where 
there'll  never  be  tale  or  tidings  of 


you 


Passionately  as  tliui  was  spoken,  it  was 


utteri'd  ill  a  wlnsper.  At  Hrst  Puree]! 
imagined  that  the  boy,  in  his  assault, 
was  practising  a  rude  gambol ;  and  he 
was  rather  impatient  at  the  interrup- 
tion than  enraged  at  the  iii>ult.  But 
when  he  looked  into  his  assailant's  face, 
flashing  forth  angry  defiance,  and  ex- 
perienced his  persevering  resistance 
the  fiend  within  liiin  awoke — his  face 
became  pale — the  white  heat  of  con- 
centrated fory — ^his  eyes,  and  the  diar 
bolical  grin  into  which  his  features  set 
themselves,  spoke  murder  ;  and  yet, 
such  was  his  self-command,  that  his 
voice  never  broke  out  into  tones  audi- 
ble beyond  the  limits  of  the  chamber. 

Poor  Rynti!  he  was  wliollv  unable  to 
resist theruttian'sstrenu'^tli.  Awkwardly 
as  l^urcell  was  framed,  as  if  liuibs  and 
body  were  snatched  up  in  separate 
parts  and  put  arbitrarily  together,  the 
muscular  strength  of  each  several  mem- 
bur  was  very  great ;  and  his  youthful 
adversary,  after  a  brief  re^tanoe,  was 
almost  motionless  and  altogether  pow* 
erless  in  his  gra><p.  He  was  ]iroceed- 
ing,  bearing  the  helpless  youth,  and 
with  the  intent,  it  would  seem,  of  put- 
ting his  threats  into  execution,  when, 
as  he  issued  forth  into  the  library,  he 
was  confronted  by  Mrs.  Deriuzy  and 
her  daughters,  returned  hem  a  morn- 
ing visit,  and  attracted  by  the  sonnds 
of  contention. 

As  soon  as  I'urcell  found  he  was 
not  alone,  he  released  his  burden,  and 
the  youth  foil  speechless.  His  throat 
ha«l  been  strongly  compressed,  and  he 
gasped  rather  than  breathed  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

"  Honoured  oMdam,**  said  PoreeH, 
in  reply  to  Mrs.  Derinzy*s  looks  of  in- 
quiry, *'  I  humbly  crave  pardon  for 
myself  and  my  poor  country — oh,  tluit 
it  should  give  birth  to  the  ungrateful  I 
What  is  there  in  a  man's  heart  that 
can  make  satisfaction  tor  the  want  of 
gratitude  to  them  that  are  buioiuie  and 
bountiftil  ?  The  cnrse  be  on  that  o^y 
carcase  there  on  your  flure.  Yon  and 
my  honoured  Mr.  Derinzy  were  irood 
to  him.  For  my  poor  abilities  I  d  be 
8;lad  to  do  him  sarvice.  But  the  good 
isn*t  in  him.  No,  the  mane,  dirty 
baste,  that  went  to  thry  the  dhrawers 
and  doors  of  the  master  and  yourself; 
ujjd  only  for  1  watched  him  and  caine 
when  he  had  your  drawer  dhrue  open, 
there  isn't  a  letther  or  a  paper  in  it 
that  he  wouldn't  have  out." 

Uyan,  who  haUrucuvertid  conscious- 
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nets*  listened  in  honror  to  this  accnsa- 

tion. 

"  Villian  !  '  he  ir:isj»c'J  out — "  Liar  1 
Madau) — lay  lady — oh,  do  not  think 
me  so  bad  I  The  Yillianl  it  was  he 
that  was  at  the  (llirawprs  !  It  was  I 
that  sthruv  to  keep  liiin  from  'em! 
Search  him !"  cried  he  passionately,  as 
if  a  sodden  illnndnation  flashed  upon 
him — "  Let  the  servants  search  him. 
I  saw  him  {^o  to  the  grate  and  pick  up 
papers  there.  I  saw  him  put  them  in 
his  itocket.  Oh,  let  hiui  be  searched  I 
If  they  are  not  found  on  him  I  am  a 
liar." 

**  Archibald  Ryan,"  said  the  tutor 
solemnly,  "  you  say  the  thruth  of  your* 
self— yon  sre  a  liar ;  and  a  liar  yon  will 

be,  until  you  make  your  last  speech  on 
Gallows-hill.  Ob,  madam,  what  a 
wretch  your  ladyship  and  bis  honour 
hare  brought  into  your  house  ;  and  so 
young  too ;  the  devil,  saving  your  pre- 
sence, my  lady,  bc^an  airly  with  him. 
Hero  are  the  scraps  of  paper  tlie  viper 
spakcs  of.  He  went  up  to  the  grate 
m  the  library  and  pieked  them  out  of 
it*  Then  he  came  here  and  did  the 
same.  Then  he  tbried  all  the  dbrawers, 
and  wbin  I  scowlded  him,  and  took  the 
papers  away,  he  flew  at  me  like  a  fiery 
dragont  as  if  he*d  take  the  life  of 
me." 

And  here  he  ceased  abruptly,  be- 
coming aware  thut  bis  auditory  had 
been  for  some  short  time  larger  than 
he  thought  it.  Mr.  Derinzy  liad  en- 
tered the  library  sometime  before,  and 
heard  the  words  of  alternate  crimina- 
tion between  the  youth  and  the  tutor. 
When  the  boy  spoke  of  scrnps  of  paper 
his  attention  was  aroused,  and  when 
Purcell  showed  them,  he  felt  convinced, 
recollecting  bis  conscious  manner  ou 
the  preceding  ni<;ht,  that  the  youth 
was  not  the  guilts  |  ;trty.  Advancing 
a  litflt'  nearer  to  the  protip,  Purcell 
perceived  hiui,  and  read  in  the  expres- 
rion  of  his  oountenance  his  judgment 
and  condemnation. 

lie  ceased  abrnptlyt  and  Mr*  De- 
rinzy Slid — 

•*  This  is  a  strange  affair,  Mr.  Pur- 
Mil.  If  yon  are  innocent,  it  will  be 
for  your  credit  to  be  proved  ho.  Are 
jon  willing  to  have  your  a}>artmcn(^ 
searched?  and  t*  )>lncu  in  my  hands 
the  book  and  papers  you  were  engaged 
with  last  night  f" 

Tlu'  brief  n-st  of  this  interrujitlun 
was  butiickut  to  rw'Stur«»  i'urct;il  to 


the  appearance,  at  least,  of  oompo- 

sjiro. 

"  Mr.  Derinzy,"  >;il,l  lie,  '*  1  will 
not  dentane  my:»eil'  to  have  uiy  papers 
or  my  room  searched,  as  if  I  was  a 
])ickpocket  or  a  thief.  No»  sir,  I  will 
laive  yonr  bouse — 1  will  go  away  from 
the  children,  since  you  even  the  word 
of  a  treacherous  liar  to  mine ;  but  it 
shall  never  be  said  of  a  Purcell,  if  I 
can  help  it,  that  he  disij^ract-cl  his  Tianie. 
I  am  poor,  Mr.  Derinzy,  but  I'm  of  a 
family  as  good  as  your  own.  No  one 
shall  say  I  was  mane  enough  to  make 
thieves  of  *em." 

Mr.  Derinzy  listened  calmly  and 
answered  calmly. 

«  As  you  please,  sir.  You  think  it 
for  your  credit  not  to  have  your  con- 
duct inquiretl  into.  So  be  it.  I  weigh 
your  words  aj^ainst  the  words  of  tins 
youth.  1  judge  in  each  instance  by 
your  respective  conduct,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  you  are  guilty.  Yester- 
day, I  should  have  contemplated  your 
final  departure  from  my  house  with 
regret.  To-day,  my  feeling  is,  an  ene- 
my retires  when  yon  leave  us — an  ene« 
my  of  the  worst  description,  Mr.  Pur- 
cell— a  spy !" 

**  A  spy  I"  repeated  the  tutor,  cast- 
ing SMde  all  <fi^aise,  and  giving  a  loose 
to  his  passion.  *•  And  if  a  spy,  where 
does  the  shame  lie?  Who  is  if,  or 
what  is  it,  that  made  a  spy  out  of  a 
Purcell  ?  A  Purcell  a  spy,  and  in  the 
house  of  a  Derinzy  !  What  makes  a 
Purcell  be  a  tuthor  here  ?  What  else 
could  he  be  here  but  a  spy  or  a  master  ? 
Who  made  me  a  spy?  Who  made 
my  family  low  and  poor?  Who  tuk 
away  lands  and  honours  from  them  ? 
A  sjiy  in  yosir  hou<e,  sir  1  Your  house  1 
What  made  it  yours  ?  What  placed  a 
Derinsy  here,  and  gave  him  rents  and 
lands  ?  It  was  not  God :  no,  nor  bra- 
very, nor  honour.  What  dhrnv  out  the 
rightful  owners  to  be  wanderers  and 
slaves,  until  one  of  'em  demaoed  him- 
self to  come  under  bis  enemy's  roof, 
and  to  ate  bread  of  bis  enemy's  pro- 
viding ?  A  spy!  What  taught 
to  be  a  spy  ?  The  Saxon  threacliery 
that  made  a  b^ar  of  me.  How  did 
your  family  come  into  their  unjust 
possession  lure?  I  wouldn't  sully  my 
tontfue  or  profane  the  lady's  eui*  by 
tellmg  you.  But  I  tell  you  this :  It'll 
never  be  forgot— no,  nor  forgiven.  I 
laive  the  houi-e  von  call  vi«urs,  sir  ;  and 
if  I  dai'kcu  its  duurs  a^^aiu,  1  mui>t 
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be  brotight  through  thorn  a  corpse, 
or  they  in  list  fljr  open  wide  to  me  as 
their  iniisther." 

So  saying,  ho  waited  BO  rc  jilv,  hot 
left  the  room  and  proceeded  towards 
his  own  apartment. 

*'  Follow  Mr.  Purcell,**  said  Mrs. 
DerinzT  to  a  tervant  whose  attendance 

the  had  OOmroanded,  '*  ami  i-iMitain  in 
his  room  until  he  Icivi-s  it."  Ami 
turning  to  her  husl»anJ  .siie  said — 
"  You  will  not  think  of  permitting  him 
to  carry  away  the  result!  of  his  pilfer^ 
ing.  It  is  impossible  to  conjocturo 
what  evil  may  be  done  by  such  scraps 
of  paper — how  fearlully  they  may  be 
minnterpreted.  Pray  think  of  tbiSt 
and  guard  agunst  the  cnnseqnenceB." 

"  Well  thought  of ;  you  arc  always 
right,"  said  Mr.  Derinzy,  and  he  pro< 
oeeded  to  the  apartment  of  the  detected 
tutor. 

I  have  no  more  ceremony  to  ob- 
serve with  you,  sir,"  said  he.  "  You 
prepare  your  own  property  to  be  re> 
moved ;  you  shall  leave  that  of  my 
fiunily  and  mine  here." 

A  violent  struggle  evidently  passed 
in  the  mind  of  Purcell.  There  was 
menace  in  his  eye»  and  for  a  moment 
he  seemed  about  to  precipitate  himself 
on  the  speaker  ;  but  suddenly  he,  as  it 
were,  recoiled  upon  himself.  The 
grhastly  palenen  of  hit  vitage  fluabed 
for  a  moment  into  burning  crimson. 
He  walked  to  each  of  his  desks  and 
drawers  in  succession,  threw  all  open^ 
and  said— 

Mr.  Derloay»  look  for  your  pro- 


p*  rty  here.  If  yon  find  any,  be  mas- 
ter of  it." 

Mr.  Derinzy  hesitated.  The  affair, 
however,  was  too  important  for  sera* 

pie.  He  advanced  to  the  drawer  into 
which  he  had  seen  Purcell  hurry  papers 
on  the  preceding  night.  U  was  still 
filled  with  them,  and  ther  were  evi- 
dently scraps  (if  letters  in  the  handwri- 
in]u^  of  bis  friends,  or  memoranda  in 
his  own.  The  book  also  into  which 
Purcell  had  been  pasting  was  there, 
and  its  contents  were  of  the  same  de- 
scrij)tion.  He  looked  on  the  delin- 
quent steadily,  who  w  ith  equal  steadi- 
ness confronted  his  gaze. 

«*  Are  you  satisfied?"  said  he  s  ''or 
do  you  dmire  to  ransack  my  dothes?** 

"  I  am  satisfied." 

<*  James,"  said  Purcell,  addressing 
the  servant,  "  I  am  laiving  my  tmnm 
open.  When  your  master  is  done  with 
examining  tlieni,  let  whatever  he  calls 
my  property  be  left  for  mc  at  the  gate- 
house. Those  broks,"  pointing  to 
one  of  the  shelves,  "are  to  reinain 
here.  I  take  nothing  away  that  was 
ever  yours,"  said  he  as  he  passed  Mr. 
Derinzy,  looking,  as  they  parted,  a 
malignant  defiance  into  his  face. 

•'Let the  books,"  said  Mr.  Derinzy, 
"be  all  taken  to  the  gate-house  ;  and 
tell  Hall  that  nothing  left  for  Mr.  Pur- 
cell is  to  be  sent  back  here." 

Praise  be  to  the  Lord,**  said  the 
old  butler,  lifting  up  his  hands,  «*if 
there's  thruth  in  such  thiuKs,  'tisn't  a 
bad  Christian  that's  gone,  but  an  evil 
spirit*' 


CHAPTBR  X. — AM  BVBltlllO  AT  ATUfBB  CASTLE. 


•'  *Jay.  f.if  JOQ  MW  Ui,  yc  itninorUl  lighU, 
How  oft  ■mrwcM  Iwr*  «•  ^nt  Ihc  nifhta. 
•  ■••..« 
W«  tpMt  then  BSiln  tafi,  to  iMto,  or  wiM." 

Cowuv. 


Lord  Aylmer  outlived  the  approachinc" 
and  many  succeeding  Sundays,  and  on 
the  nest  but  one  uter  his  recovery, 
held  the  purpose  he  had  formed  of 
attending  at  his  parish  church.  He 
arrived  at  the  moment  when  divine 
service  was  about  to  commence,  be- 
haved himself  daring  the  prayers  and 
sermon  with  exemplary  decorum,  and 
when  parting,  accosted  the  dean  with 
his  usual  courtesy,  thaaking  him  for 
the  useful  advice  he  had  been  so 
good  as  to  give  him^ "  which/'  said  be» 


♦*  I  thoupht  so  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, that  I  took  the  liberty  of  indulging 
my  neighbour  Lord  Roseberry  with  a 
perusal  of  it."  With  this  remark  he 
parted,  leaving  the  dean  astonished  if 
not  confounded,  at  the  complacency  of 
his  cool  assurance. 

Aylmer  Castle  was  not  one  of  those 
ruined  residences,  of  which  so  many 
during  the  last  century,  seemed  to 
accuse  Ireland  of  helplessness  and 
decay.  It  had  some  external  preten- 
sions to  the  name  by  which  it  wm 
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called ;  and  was  strong  enough,  if  need 
were,  to  bid  defiance  to  any  lawless 
attempts  against  it  by  siege  or  storm ; 
while,  within,  although  thu  apart- 
ments were  not  very  spacious,  they 
were  fitted  up  with  some  attention 
to  comfort,  and  even  with  an  approach 
towards  tht^  rtfineinonts  of  luxury. 
Lord  Ayliuer  bad  never  been  married, 
and  his  house  was  destitute  of  the 
nameless  and  indescribable  charm 
which  attests  the  presiding  influence 
of  female  geniu5,  but  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  in  his  establishment,  by  which 
good  taste  or  propriety  could  be 
offended. 

He  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair 
at  a  window  which  opened  upon  an 
inclosed  and  secluded  garden  of  small 
extent,  l^d  out  in  a  style  which 
showed  no  deficiency  in  taste.  A 
velvet  turf  sloped  down  to  a  smootli, 
clear  lake  or  pond»  where  two  or  three 
swans  were  floating  in  that  motion 
which  seems  so  indicative  of  peaceful 
enjoyment,  and  of  the  easy  exercise  of 
win.  A  thidcwood  surrounded  the 
whole  enclosure,  lake  and  sward,  and 
the  cawing  of  rooks,  distant  enough 
nut  to  be  importunate^  completed  as- 
surance of  a  seclusion  upon  whieh 
nothing  unwelcome  could  intrude. 

It  was  five  o'clock,  and  as  was  the 
fashion  of  the  house,  dinner  was  to  be 
served  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Of  the  guests  who  were  then  to  assemble 
some  were  engaged  in  conversation 
with  their  host — among  them  Carlcton 
and  Derinzy  and  the  redoubtable  Sir 
Thomas  Braner. 

"  I  hftfO  beeo/*  said  Lord  Aylmer, 
"  for  some  time,  admiring  the  motion 
of  these  beautiful  swans.  I  scarcely 
know  any  thing  that  gives  a  l)etter 
representation  of  power  in  its  nost 
perfect  developement.  It  seems  as  if 
the  will,  alone,  without  any  meaner 
instrumentality,  eflboted  all  Uie  move- 
nents.  The  transitions  of  thoi^gili 
arc  more  rapid,  but  they  scarcely  seem 
smoother  or  more  easy.** 

**  And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Derinzy^  «'yoo 
have  only  to  call  to  your  remembrance 
that  swans  have  feet,  and  then  you 
have  the  machinery  which  impels  them. 
Our  mariners  show  their  oars  above 
the  water— swans  eooeeal  them. " 

"  No  bad  image  of  successful  ambi- 
tion, where  all  that  is  public  is  stately 
and  imposiugi  and  the  means  of  success 
•rekeptoutof^i^t.*' 

Vol.  XXIY.— No.  141. 


"  But  faith,  my  lord,  your  simile 
will  liardly  hold  good  for  'Ireland }  I 
doubt  Tcry  inu(  h  whether  the  great 
Icaflcrs  or  undertakers  here,  are  not 

4'  ust  as  ready  to  boast  of  the  corruption 
>j  which  they  prevail  as  of  the  saceev 
it  gives  them. 

"  No,  Longueville,  I  was  thinking 
of  the  ambition  we  read  of  in  our 
younger  days,  the  great  and  tranquil 
aohievements  of  Roman  and  Grecian 
eloquence,  where  auditors  knew  nothing 
of  the  littlenesses  attended  to  by  the 
orator  in  his  process  of  preparation, 
and  saw  bun  only,  like  the  swan  in  his 
prtqper  element,  all  grace  and  power. 
Do  you  think,  Mr.  Carleton,  inferior 
creatures  ever  feel  an  apprehension  of 
death?" 

Carleton  thought  the  subject  was 
likely  to  become  painfully  solemn,  but 
he  liad  too  much  tact  to  break  away 
from  it  by  an  abrupt  traodtion. 
"  What  do  you  imagine,**  he  asked  in. 
reply, "  was  the  meaning  of  that  beau- 
tiful fiction  of  the  ancients  respecting 
the  death  notes  of  the  swan?  was  it  a 
mournful  elegy  for  its  departure  from 
life,  or  an  exulting  strain  in  nntiflipa- 
tion  of  a  better  ^tate  of  being." 

"  It  was  either,  or  both,  according 
to  the  poet's  genius.  Ovid,  who  waa 
deep  in  the  good  things  of  this  Ufe,scems 
to  regard  the  dying  notes  of  the  fino 
bird  as  a  mourning  strain. 

Virgil  lived  probablf  more  by  sonl 
than  sense.    At  least  he  was  not  so 

given  to  things  of  sense  as  Ovid.  Ha 
probably  leans  in  his  interpretation 
the  other  way, 

'  I.imiiiciitcni  terra*  ct  sidcra  voce  »cquentem.* 

In  whatever  sense  we  take  it,  the  idea 
in  pleading.  I  doubt,  however,  w  hether 
the  Irish  picture  is  not  prettier  tiuiii 
the  cliissical.  In  our  story  we  have 
five  king's  daughterj*,  (we  are  an  aris- 
tocratic jpeople,  and  like  to  embellish 
our  stones  with  Ugh  titles)  'changed 
into  swans,  and  condemned  tormnainin 
that  shape,  until  christian  missionaries 
are  to  bring  true  religion  into  the 
country.  Ther  were  tlien  to  resnma 
their  forms  and  pass  throngh  death  to 
immortality." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  say,  that 
these  fictions,  all  of  them,  have  kss  of 
the  marvellous  for  me^  than  that  I 
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should  hear  such  conversation  as  I 
hsTo  had  the  fortune  to  hear  not  nn- 
frequently  sinoe  my  arrival  in  Ireland." 
"  And  pray  why  should  it  surprise 

you?" 

"I  expected  somethiiuf  so  Terr 
different.  In  short  I  did  not  think 
mch  subjects  could  bare  interest  for 

•0  gay  a  people.** 

**  Thank  you  for  the  civility  of  lan- 
guage in  which  you  express  your  opin- 
ion of  us,  but  I  can  assure  you  nothing 
in  the  world  is  so  unlike  itself  as  this 
poor  Ireland  of  ours,  if  you  juduu  of  it 
by  any  one  of  the  aspects  in  whidi  it 
is  visible.    We  have  gentlemen,  and 
"we  have  bucks,  we  have  scholars,  and 
we  have  pedants.  We  have  protestants 
and  papists.  We  have  Irish  of  English 
descent,  and  Iridi  from  Parthouuins 
or  perhaps  some  more  remote,  some 
Pre-adamite,  great  man,  although  to  do 
•or  antiquarians  justice,  they  seldom 
traoe  higher  than  the  creation.  We 
have  trading  politicians  and  j)atriotfl, 
undertakers,  and  candidates^  ^who  cao- 
Tass  by  opposing  the  government,)  for 
the  office  of  undertakers.    Form  your 
judgment  of  Ireland  from  any  one  of 
these  classes,  and  it  will  be  incorrect. 
Tet  I  do  not  wonder  that  judgments 
should  be  thus  hastily  fonned>  for  die 
truth  is,  every  one  of  these  classes 
seems  to  have  a  stamp  set  upon  it  that 
it  is  Irish.    We  cannot  therefore  be 
surprised  that  each  of  them  shall  seem 
to  all  but  those  who  have  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  judging,  a  representative  of 
the  country.    But  here  are  two  friends 
with  whom  I  recommend  you  to  make 
acquaintance.  Dr.  Connor  rector  of  the 
lieiffhbouring  parish,  who  honours  me 
with  his  conipauY  to-day  to  reward  me 
fi>r  striving  to  obey  the  commandment 
respecting  the  day  —  but  you  are 
already  acquainted   with  him  \  and 
here  is  FatlierFitzpatrick  whose  eulogy 
Ton  heard  so  lately,  and  who  I  appre- 
hend is  also  a  doctor — am  I  right  1—- 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne." 

The  reverend  father  bowed  assent. 
Lord  Aylmer  continued,  after  intro- 
ducing Carleton. 

"  You  will  I  trust,  assist  him  to  frame 
a  correct  opinion  of  our  dear  country  ; 
and  now  gentlemen,  to  dinner." 

Lord  Aylmer  s  dinner-table  differed 

from  others  of  the  snrne  ordtT,  princi- 
pally in  the  indulgence  it  permitted  of 
more  freedom  from  ceremony.  De- 
corom  was  not  neglected  or  ibrgotten* 


but  as  he  never  received  guests  who 
were  not  familiar  with  all  the  usages  of 
so<dety«  or  of  such  tempers  and  dispo- 
sitions as  to  render  familiarity  with  the 
habits  of  society  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment, he  was  able  to  dispense  with 
that  severe  strictness  of  etiquette  which 
for  the  Jirst  hnur  of  dinner^  was  insisted 
upon  elsewhere.    The  principle  on 
which  the  luxury  of  his  cnisinel  was 
regulated  was  that  whatever  was  served 
at  his  tahle  should  be  the  best  in  its 
kind  ;  a  principle  which,  judiciously 
carried  into  effect,  rendered  his  dinners, 
wMle  it  admitted  of  their  having  somo- 
thing  of  an  original  character,  better 
than  those  which  presented  a  far  more 
elaborate  bill  of  fare.    On  something 
of  the  same  principle  he  endeavoured 
to  select  his  society,  so  far  iis  the  power 
of  selection  was  left  him.    Some  might 
be  met  at  his  tahle  whose  moral  repu- 
tation was  not  good,  bnt  nonewero 
met  there  frequently  who  had  mit 
some  redeeming  qualities. 

Carleton  admired  much  the  ad- 
minble  desteri^  with  whidi  he  en- 
gaged aU  bis  guests  in  conversa- 
tion, so  as  to  make  them  satisfied 
with  themselves  and  with  each  other. 
The  device  <tf  which  he  had  made  so 
hanpy  a  use  at  the  ball-room,  he 
did  not  seem  to  think  necessary  in  the 
small  company  seated  round  his  table, 
but  the  tact  and  discretion  with  which 
he  did  its  honours  was  equally  admira- 
ble.   At  first  the  convoi-s.-ition  turned 
upon  matters  such  as  were  likely  to 
intere.st  only  those  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cusstm  of  them-^tate  and  pros^>ect 
of  the  harvests — the  doings  and  saymgs 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry — incidents 
at  fairs — Held  sports— even  the  condi- 
tion of  the  humble  ehsses  was  not  alto- 
gether unt  bought  of.    In  these  dis- 
cissions the  whole  company  could  feel 
intelligent  interest,  and  each  individual 
had  an  opportunity  of  contributing  hb 
quota  to  the  general  entertainment  or 
instruction.    The  evening  mlvanced, 
and,  when  the  servants  were  with- 
drawn, the  rnnge  of  the  conversation 
dianged  ;  purveyors  of  rural  statistics 
were  nrci^i  inally,  one  after  another, 
thrown  out ;  but,  havini:^  tak*  n  their 
part  while  the  game  admitted  of  it, 
they  were  satisflM  to  lie  by,  when  the 
performances  became,  as  it  were,  of  a 
higher  order,  and  to  admire,  without 
any  jealousy,  where  they  could  no 
lopger  be  perlbrmers.  And  em  in 
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the  more  intplloctual  pleasures  of  the 
evening,  Lord  Ayhner  contrived  that 
such  part  as  they  were  capable  of  taking 
aiMrald  be  eosured  to  bis  less  cultivated 
associates. 

**  I  do  not  wonder,"  said  he  in  reply 
to  ao  observation  of  Carleton's,  **  that 
Ireland  shonld  perplex  yon  to  nnder- 
ttniid.  It  seems  to  be  devised  by 
nature  as  one  of  her  most  embarrassing 
puzzles.  Nothing  seems  easier  to 
divine  at  the  first  look  ;  nothing  easier 
to  ro-adjnst  and  set  in  order :  and  at 
the  second  look,  and  the  trial,  hie  labor 
est.  How  say  you  Father  Fitzpatrick, 
could  you  supply  a  clue  to  conduct  an 
Inquisitive  aoventorer  aaft  through  the 
labyrinth  of  Ireland."* 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  offer  any 
assistance  in  my  power  my  lord,  and 
am  proud  to  promise  Mr.  Carleton, 
that  at  all  events  there  is  no  horrid 
monster  in  the  mazes." 

"  I  am  not  altogether  so  sure  of 
that,"  said  Lord  Aylmer  with  a  smile. 
*'It  ia  easier  for  an  ill-advised  and 
precipitate  num  to  call  monsters  into 
existence  here,  than  for  a  wise  and 
powerful  man  to  remove  them.  Pray, 
Doctor  Connor,  is  there  any  period  of 
our  historj,  on  which  jon  eoold  fix 
attention,  as  exhibiting  events  and  cha- 
racters reducible  to  the  ordinary  rules 
by  which  national  progression  seems 
regulated. 

"  Not  one.  Ireland  Is  intelligible  in 
its  future.  Ours  is  the  longest  preamble 
to  a  historv  that  the  world  has  jet 
witnessed ;  if  we  are  to  have  a  natiirity 
proportionable  to  our  national  infancy, 
all  sch( mes  nf  prophetical  interpreta- 
tion, which  fix  a  period  for  the  miUe- 
nium  must  be  amended." 

Uoleas,**  said  Lord  Aylmer»  Ire- 
land be  reserved  and  kept  i^Hurt  Ibr 
that  great  consummation.  ' 

•*  But,  my  lord — I  crave  pardon  for 
malting  such  an  obeervation,  I  woold 
not  hazard  it,  but  that  I  rely  on  your 
indulgence." 

"  Rely  on  every  thing,  Doctor  Fitz- 
patrick,  which  promotes  free  conver- 
■ation.  I  never  desire  to  have  a  guest 
who  cannot  speak  sentiments  opposed 
to  my  party  or  myself,  without  offend- 
ing either. 

**  I  waa  aboQt  to  obeerve  that  oor 
liiatory  haa  not  been  written.  We 
were  a  conquered  people — and  you, 
the  conquerors,  paid  little  respect  to 
our  historical  monuments." 


**  Nevertheless,  my  good  friend," 
said  Dr.  Connor,  "  enough  remains  to 
perplex  inquirers.  It  is  too  clear  that 
we  never  nad  been  eflbctnally  united 
as  one  people,  even  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  If  our  history  is  of  so 
ancient  date  as  it  pretends,  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising. Do  you  know,  presbyter  as 
I  am  in  the  Church  of  England,  I 
have  sometimes  dreamed  a  regret  that 
this  country  separated  so  early  as  it 
did  from  eommnnion  with  the  of 
Rome.  Had  our  bishops  here  re- 
mained in  obedience  to  the  patriarchate 
of  the  west,  they  would  have  imbibed 
the  subtle  policy  which,  in  that  early 
B^e,  was,  perhaps,  good  and  safe — its 
civilizing  effects  would  have  been  felt, 
and  the  power  of  a  system  would  have 
been  extended  from  the  church  to  the 
nation.  But  all  waa  in  the  spurit  of 
our  character.  We  reject  the  pope 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  remain  sepa- 
rate during  ages  in  which  all  Europe 
was  in  eonnemon  with  him — we  reant 
him  in  the  twelfth,  when  he  was  lord 
of  Europe — and  we  make  our  submis- 
sion to  him,  in  a  league  for  life  and 
death,  in  the  sixteenth,  when  all  the 
world  began  to  revolt  fi'om  him." 

"  I  am  certain.  Doctor  Connor,  that 
you  do  not  mean  to  say  we  altered  our 
religion  in  those  changes  you  speak 
of?* 

"  Not  one  word  on  the  subject  of 
religion — I  speak  of  history  only. 
You  admit  change  of  discipline, 
you  know — and  vou  Imow,  equally 
well,  that  the  authority  of  the  pope 
was  denied — even  communion  with 
him  was  prohibited,  in  early  days — that 
his  authority,  even  aided  by  the  Nor- 
man chivalry,  was  restated  wnen  Henry 
II.  invaded  our  land — and  that  after 
Henry  VIII.  put  down  his  authority 
in  England,  we  took  it  up  lovingly 

"At  1east»**  said  Lord  Aylmer, 

'*  there  seemed  something  honourable 
in  such  submission.  Mctrix  causa, 
you  know,  doctor — although  we  must 
not  conclude  the  line.  1  am  often 
disposed  to  think  that  we  ought  to 
allow  more  weight  than  we  do  to 
peculiarities  of  character  and  disposi- 
tion in  making  laws  for  Irishmen.^' 

*'  Moat  true,  my  lord**'  said  Doctor 
Connor.  "  There  is  a  passion  for  ad- 
venture in  our  people  which  institutions 
ought  to  reclaim  and  direct*  The 
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poetry  of  life  is  abundantly  bestowed 

upon  us.  We  scarce  can  boast,  in 
these  later  days,  of  a  single  poet.  I 
cannot  give  such  a  name  to  Swift- 
full  of  genius  and  power  as  he  con- 
fessedly IS — but  we  nave  much  poetry 
in  the  national  spirit.  I  seriously  be- 
lieve that  great  part  of  the  crime 
which  alBiets  ana  eflfrigbts  ne,  has 
its  origin  in  this  neglected  excellence. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected 
that  a  government  so  circumstanced 
as  that  of  Enffland  can  pay  the  atten- 
tion  it  demanos  to  such  a  peculiarity. 
While  plots  are  incessantly  woven  to 
place  a  Pretender  on  the  throne,  we 
cannot  hope  to  have  laws  framed  or 
altered  in  sudi  a  wf&ni  as  wonld  be 
desirable." 

"  Apropos  of  these  Jacobite  plots," 
said  Sir  Thomas  Brazier,  with  his 
deep  stern  voice,  and  for  the  first  time 
breaking  silence,  **  I  have  a  thorough 
detestation  of  them — I  mean  in  Ire- 
land. I  would  put  them  down  and 
punish  them  with  little  tenderness  or 
mercy.  Everybody  must  respect  and 
compassionate  the  Scottish  rebels. 
They  loved  the  Stuart  family — and 
their  rebellion  was  consecrated  by  a 
mistalcen  loyalty.  Here  there  is  no 
such  love.  If  any  feeling  towards  the 
exiled  house  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
Irishmen,  it  is  a  feeling  of  disesteem^ 
amountingf  in  some  instances,  to  con- 
tempt or  execration.  It  is  not  less 
than  flagitious  to  cover  rebellion  here 
with  the  hypocrisy  of  affected  zeal  for 
such  a  family.  The  men  that  move 
it  should  be  justly  regarded  as  male- 
factors." 

''And yet,"  said  Doctor  Fitspatriclc, 
rather  hesitatingly, "  Sur  Thomas  Bra- 
zier may  recollect  some  persons  of 
high  qualities  engaged  in  these  un- 
happy conspiracies." 

"  Certainly ;  and  men  whom  I  shoold 
have  honoured  had  they  abstained  from 
them.  If  they  could  set  the  Stuart 
family  on  the  throne  by  their  own 
exertions,  at  thefar  own  peril,  by  the 
labours  and  dangers  of  persons  whose 
sentiments  were  like  their  own,  the 
world  would  hold  them  excused ;  and 
even  then*  judges  would  hononr  while 
condemning  them :  but  to  betray  poor 
peasants  into  such  a  cause — a  cause 
in  which  they  had  no  interest — where 
nrither  their  affiMstlons  nor  their  pre* 
jttdices  would  drmw  them — to  inveigle 
mnltitttdes  into  a  conspire^  where 


[Sept. 

tb^mnst  provobe  the  severities  of  a 

government  in  power,  for  a  cause 
worif.e  than  inditierent  to  them — thia 
I  cannot  away  with." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  late  Mr. 
Neville,  of  n.nrretstown  ?" 

*<  Yes — ho  was  an  exception.  At- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Stuart  was 
bis  madness.  It  was  the  form  in  which 
his  love  of  monarchy  became  a  disease* 
For  such  a  man  as  Neville,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel — even  I,  Father 
ritzpatrick,  was  concerned  for  bim.** 

The  interest  which  Carleton  could 
not  disguise  in  his  countenance  and 
manner  attracted  the  speaker's  atten- 
tion>  who  turned  to  his  noble  host» 
near  whom  he  was  seated,  and  in  an 
under  voice  called  his  attention  to  the 
singular  resemblance  of  the  young  man 
to  their  old  acquaintance.  Lord 
Aylmer  admitted  that  there  was  a 
likeness,  and  changed  the  subject. 

"  Dormer,"  said  he,  "  is  it  true — 
you  know  something  of  him — is  it 
tnio  that  Ikfr.  Neville  is  about  to 
leavp  Gnn  etstown  ?  It  was  rumoured 
in  Clonmel  that  he  was  in  treaty  with 
Major  Price  for  Mount  Prospect.'* 

1  lieard  that  report,**  said  another 
^ost,  "  but  I  paid  little  attention  to 
it — the  reason  for  Neville's  chanpring 
his  residence  was  so  absurd.  Who 
oould  believe  that  John  Garrett  Ne- 
ville was  a  man  to  be  scared  from  his 
Iiandsome  house  and  place  by  an  idea 
that  it  was  haunted?  There  is  some- 
thing ludierons  in  the  thought  of  Ne- 
ville flying  away  from  a  ghost  1" 

"  Ludicrous  it  may  be,"  said  Mr. 
Dorinor,  but  perhaps  not  the  less 
tmes  at  least  it  is  quite  certain  that 

Nevillu  is  giving  up  his  house  and 

who  do  you  think,  I.ord  Aylmer,  has 
offered  himself  as  a  tenant  No  less 
than  Dillon  O'Moore,  Neville's  (I 
mean  (he  late  Ifr.  Neville's)  dose 
friend,  and,  as  was  said,  the  IfllSftfillft 
in  all  his  Jacobite  j)lot.s." 

"  Do  vou  mean  to  s.iy  that  O'Moore 
is  in  Irelandf  and  purposes  to  renisin 
here  ?" 

*♦  As  to  purposes,  Lord  Aylmer,  I 
can  say  nothing — 1  am  not  in  the 
gentleman's  counsels ;  but  I  have  had 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact,  and 
may  speak  of  it.  Dillon  O'Moore  is 
in  Ireland.  I  was  conversing  with 
him  in  Clonmel  on  Thursday.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  set  eyet  on  him 
since  his  exploit  in  Cork.** 
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"  Were  rounot,"  said  Lord  Avlmer, 
"of  the  party  who  arrested  him  on 
the  oecarion  you  speak  of?** 

**1  had  that  nutfoiiune,  or  mortifi- 
cation, whichever  von  call  it.  Such  a 
day  as  that  was  1  and  such  an  example 
of  the  old  proverb — taking  a  Tartar — 
that  it  was!  O* Moore  was  lodging 
at  the  house  of  a  mercer  on  the  Parade* 
and,  they  said,  was  never  off  his  guard. 
We  plotted  for  some  days,  and,  at 
]ast»  oaving  assembledf  three  of  iis» 
as  if  to  make  purchases  in  the  shop^ 
bolted  suddenly  over  the  counter,  and 
were  up  at  O' Moore's  apartment  in 
an  instant.  The  first  notice  he  had 
of  OS  was  the  opening  of  bis  door. 
I  have  the  whole  scene  before  me  at 
this  inoment — the  man  standing,  his 
back  to  the  fire,  and  a  table  with  some 

Spers  on  it  before  him.  He  looked 
m  one  in  deep  thought,  and,  as 
if  he  saw  in  us  nothing  but  an  inter- 
ruption, made  a  signal  to  us  not  to 
disturb  him.  The  hand  he  stretched 
towards  ns  in  this  gesture  of  request 
or  command,  had  something  in  it, 
which,  while  wo  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  flung  out  of  an  open  window. 
Oar  object  was  to  seise  any  dooament 
we  could  find  in  his  possession,  and 
we  all  three  ran  to  see  what  he  had 
made  away  with.  In  an  instant  we 
recollected  ourselves,  and  turned  to 
the  table.  There  was  not  a  scrap  of 
paper  on  it,  bat  there  was  a  blaze  in 
the  fire-place.  We  were  mastered — 
thoroughly  set  down — O'Moore  was 
onr  pnsoner—we  were  his  dupes." 

"  Did  you  find  the  wtif  and  stray 
from  the  window  ?" 

"  We  did.  It  did  not  mend  the 
matter— it  was  a  snuff-box.  And 
wonld  yon  befiere  it  possible,  0*Hoore 
reclaimed  it?  It  was  the  memorial^ 
he  said,  of  a  friend,  and  if  we  l)ad  no 
particular  objectiooy  he  would  be  glad 
toretdnit.** 

"Not  so  bad>  Dormer/  said  n 
guest,  "  to  throw  dust  in  your  eyes 
by  throwing  it  out  of  the  window — 
true  legerdemain.  But  how  did  the 
matter  end?  O'lioore  etCBiped,  dkl 
he  not  ?  how  was  that?*' 

**  Simply  because  we  could  establish 
no  charge  against  him.  But  I  wish 
you  could  see  him  after  his  success 
over  us — so  calm  and  unexcited.  It 
mortified  me  not  a  little — 'twas  as  if 
he  could  not  be  elated  by  a  triumph 
over  such  adversaries  as  we  were. 


'Tis  a  good  many  years  since  then, 
and  I  protest  i  felt  humbled  when  I 
met  him  in  the  streets  of  Clonmel  last 
week." 

**  Live  in  hope — eh.  Dormer— your 
turn  next.  Rely  on  it,  O'Moore  will 
give  you  another  chance.  He  would 
not  be  here  if  there  was  not  aomethiog 
doing." 

"  Aye^  aye,  sir— 

*8oawthlng  thkt  *inB<-kt  ot  Pretender  and  Pope, 
Slpclagt  Uw  fwonl  ttom  iU  ■iiMtti— tUpt  it*  iMMn 
«■  the  rope* 

broke  in  a  voice,  in  which  a  dash  of 
sarcasm  mingled  with  a  tone  slightly 
indicative  of  UTCsolation— 

*'  Certainly,  Doctor  Fitzpatrick/' 
was  the  reply — "  your  title  to  gratify 
yourself  in  reciting  or  originating  such 
a  distich  is  not  to  be  disputed.  No- 
body has  a  dearer  right  than  yon  if 
you  please  to  claim  it.  .\t  the  same 
time,  I  beg  you  not  to  hold  my  friend 
Duruier  or  invself  chargeable  with  any 
Boeh  deadly  intention  as  your  Terses 
would  insinuate.** 

"  Apropos,"  said  Mr.  Dormer — 
"  talking  of  swords,  and  popes,  and 
what  ttot«  were  you  awwe.  Doctor^ 
that  you  were  very  near  lonog  MM 
of  your  faithful  " 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Dal  ton  ?  You'll 
be  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  hear  he  is  doing 
weU — his  wound,  indeed,  is  slight.'* 

**l  did  not  allude  merely  to  the 
consequences  of  the  duel,  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick. I  was  thinking  rather  of  the 
preparadon  for  it  Have  yon  heard 
that  Dalton  had  a  notion*  and  delibe- 
rated on  it  for  some  time,  of  resudiag 
his  recantation  before  going  out  ?" 

"  I  rather  fancy.  Lord  Aylmer," 
said  Mr.  Derinsy,  "yon  were  tbs 
missionary  to  whom  Daltoo's  purpose 
of  change  is  ascribable." 

Biay  I  ask  your  lordship,"  said 
Doctor  FitqiMtriek,  what  was  your 
strong  argument?" 

"  That  is  a  secret,  doctor.  I  cannot 
disclose  it  at  this  moment,  even  to 

iou ;  but  I  would  ask  our  friend, 
)octor  Connor,  whether  I  should  not 
have  credit  for  my  endeavours,  and 
if  the  dean  should  not  grant  me  an 
indulgence  for  myself,  and  allow  my 
absence  from  lus  sermons,  in  oonside* 
ration  of  my  having  exerted  myself  to 
give  him  a  55ubjcct  in  my  place  ?  I 
am  g^lad  to  hear  from  you  that  Dalton 
is  doing  well.    I  had  been  congratu- 
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lat'mg  mjself  on  the  termination  of 
our  boll*  and  thought  it»  on  tho  wbola» 

•n  ailkir  very  happily  ended.  I  was 
the  more  anxious  on  account  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Carleton*  and  was  proud 
to  think  that,  except  the  town-ieafBef 
nothing  had  occurred  to  comphun  of. 
My  national  pride  was  up  at  the 
thought  that  I  could  ask  my  young 
iHend  boldlj  if  we  were  not  a  nr 
less  belligerent  and  quarrelaomo  nee 
than  he  had  thought  us." 

**  My  answer  would  not  have  dis- 
appointed you,"  said  the  young  nuun. 
"  From  such  confused  reports  as  1 
had  heard  of  Ireland,  were  I  to  place 
implicit  credit  in  them,  I  should  have 
thought  this  a  country  where  a  quiet 
death  was  the  most  unnatural  that 
could  befal  a  gentleman.  What  I 
have  seen  since  my  arrival  has  very 
much  modified  my  opinion.  I  was 
wholly  unaware  that  any  thing  tending 
to  a  case  of  mortal  dcfianoe  had  oo* 
Ourred  at  the  ball.** 

"  To  do  them  justice,"  said  Lord 
Ayhner,  neither  party  in  the  duel 
could  be  called  a  brawler.  But  it 
was  not  very  creditable,  I  apprehend, 
to  oue  of  the  two.  Miles,  1  am 
told*  urged  on  bit  quarrel  rather  un- 
handiomely.  Was  it  so,  Mr.  Dormer  ? 
You  were,  I  think«  near  them  when 
the  dispute  arose  ?" 

"  I  fancy,  my  lord,  there  wei  Mima- 
llung  of  smothered  jealousy  in  tiio 
affair — Miles,  jrou  know,  is  not  a  very 
decided  favourite  of  the  fair ;  but  men 
are  oapable  of  feeling  love  who  have 
little  chance  of  a  return*  Dalton  had 
led  his  partner  into  the  refreshment 
room,  and  I  saw  Miles  following  with 
a  face  more  sullen  than  I  can  re- 
member. Something  patted  between 
the  two  in  the  large  room,  the  one 
laughing  as  he  spoke  :  there  was  no- 
thing like  laugh  or  smile  to  (qualify 
theanawer.  Ewlton  banded  hb  partner 
to  a  seat,  and  was  getting  a  glass  of 
lemonade  for  her,  when  Miles  ac- 
costed him.  1  heard  every  word  either 
of  them  spoke,  for  I  iblt  it  waa  not  a 
thing  to  end  in  talk.  I  saw  enough 
in  the  looks  of  Miles  to  tell  me  so. 

" '  That  was  a  good  hack  you  rode 
to-dw/  laid  bOi" 

Siiid  whot  Dormer— the  grim  or 
the  gav  ?" 

"  •  Oh,  Miles.' 
*  That  was  a  good  hack  yon  rode.* 

•*•!  rathor  think  eo/  mjrs  DaltoD» 


carelessly.  *  I  hope  your  lemonade* 
Mrs.  Atoheeon,  it  as  good  as  usual? 
it  ought  to  be  delicious  to  bo  wortby 
the  honour  I  am  doing  it.' 

"  *  I  was  speaking  of  your  horse^ 
Mr.  Dalton/  taid  MUes. 

And  I  was  tliinkingof  something 
better,'  said  Dalton. 

« ( 1  wish  to  buy  him,'  said  Miles. 
*  Even  if  he  go  to  the  Ave  pound  I 
would  not  grudge  it*  Wbi^  is  hit 
price?' 

'<  <  Ask  Lord  Ajlmer's  groom,'  said 
Dalton.  '  Hte  lordship,  Mr.  Garletouf 
protects  Dtltoo't  ttwL    Atk  Lord 

Avlmer's  groom  —  or  stay  —  perhaps 
you  could  procure  a  gentleman  to 
negociate  for  you — in  that  case,  you 
might  learn  the  prioe  from  Ixird 
Avlmer  liiinself.' 

*'  1  thought  Miles  would  strike  him. 
I  never  saw  such  a  picture  in  my  life 
at  the  two  faces  presented — Dalton 
scornful  and  careless — Miles  with  a 
look  that  would  make  you  doubt 
whether  he  would  kill  Dadton  on  the 
spot  or  go  off  himself  in  a  fit.  As 
soon  as  he  oould  speak,  he  says — 

" '  Can  you  get  a  gentleman  to  aot 
for  you,  and  give  me  his  name  ?* 

« <  Surely,'  says  Dalton,  *with  much 
pleasure  )*  and  on  the  spot  prelimin** 
ries  were  settled.  In  a  minute  more 
Dalton  was  chatting  ^aily  and  laugliing 
with  his  partner,  while  she  ripped  her 
lemonade.  To  do  Miles  justice,  ha 
was  as  cool  and  steady  on  the  sod  as 
he  was  hasty  in  the  ,balUroom.  Both 
are  capital  fencers — and  fortunately 
(for  the  wound  is  of  little  consequence) 
Daltfui  was  run  through  the  sword 
arm.  He  will  have  to  wear  a  .sling 
for  a  few  days,  but  nothing  worse." 

"  I  am  burning,  my  lord,  to  know 
your  argument  for  changing  poor 
Dalton's  belief — not  that  1  ever  gave 
him  much  credit  for  erudition  in  the 
theological  department,  but  the  kind 
of  shot  that  brings  down  a  volatile 
being  of  his  kind,  I  should  like  much 
to  know  the  nature  of  it." 

^  I  mutt  indulge  tou.  Father  Fita- 
patrick ;  but  in  truth  it  almost  ovefw 
reached  myself.  I  had  noideaof  itscon* 
sequence.  Mr.  liarnewell,  who  seconded 
Diuton  on  the  occasion,  called  on  me  to 
consult  on  some  little  preliminary  mat- 
ters requiring  adjustment.  I  tliought 
the  occasion  not  unapt  f(»r  giving  him  an 
opinion  on  his  punctilious  obedience 
to  the  law.   I  marelj  quetticoed  tba 
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CODsUtency  of  his  throwing  a  crowded 
town  into  disorder  and  danger  a 
most  unseasonable  equipment  of  horned 
beasts  in  the  harness  prciper  to  cattle 
of  a  difTerent  kind,  and  tlicn  abottinj^ 
his  friend  in  breaking  a  law  which  \kas 
just  M  dearly  against  the  use  of  arms 
as  it  was  against  the  posseshion  of 
blood  horses.  *  In  fact,'  said  I,  care- 
leaslj,  '  unless  you  consented  to  have 
thia  matter  settled  with  cudgels—- an 
idea  at  which  he  winced  as  sensitively 
as  I  expected — I  see  nothing  for  it, 
on  your  principles,  except  that  Dalton 
should  entitle  himself  to  keep  arms,  by 
beraming  a  Protestant'  He  took  me 
seriously,  and  tllsr  some  conversation, 
in  which  1  humoured  his  bent,  and  in 
which  it  was  clear  he  altogether  mis- 
took my  drift  and  meaning,  ho  left 
me  with  an  assurance  that  he  would 
giro  the  snbjeot  his  best  CQOsider»> 
tion." 

**  I  assure  you,  Lord  Aylmer,"  said 
Doctor  GonnoTy  "if  Bfr.  Moore  had 

not  ]x>sitively  refused  to  recei?e  the 
convert,  I  believe  Dalton's  name  would 
have  been  on  the  rolls  of  the  reformed." 

**  You'll  allow,  sir,  he  was  punished 
well  ibr  wavering  on  the  subject." 

**  Your  argument  would  cut  with 
two  edfres.  Doctor  Fitzpatrick ;  but 
I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  it  to  prove 
that  his  punishment  was  sent  him  for 
not  completing  his  intention,  and  at- 
taching himself  to  the  true  church." 

There  was  a  laugh,  and  then  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  of  which  Carleton  took 
advantage  to  request  an  explanation  of 
an  expression  he  had  not  clearly  under- 
stood. "  How  hail  Lord  Aylmer  be- 
come  mixed  up  in  the  dispute  as  <  pro- 
tector'of  Dalton's  horses  ?"  He  would 
not  interrupt  Mr.  Dormer's  narrative 
while  it  proceeded,  but  was  glad  now 
to  have  his  ignorance  instructed. 

"  We  must  make  you  acquainted, 
llr.  CarletjMi,**  said  Doctor  Connor, 
to  whom  he  applied  for  information, 
"with  one  of  our  expediints  for  ren- 
derii^  the  penal  laws  manageable; 
oeeaiSMisUy  they  are  enforoed>-gene- 
rally  they  are  evaded.  I  should  think 
Lord  Aylmer's  stud,  if  it  were  realised 
bis  own,  would  exceed  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.   Have  you/'  ha 


said,  turning  to  his  noble  host,  **  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  your 
engagements  in  the  cavalry  denart- 
ment?  I  suppose  you  could  at  least 
mount  a  rccriment.  Every  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentleman,  grazier,  or  wealthy 
farmer  in  this  neighbourhood,  ISr, 
Carleton,  stables  his  horse  under  tha 
protection  of  Lord  Aylmer's  name. 
Your  lordship  might  very  justly  be 
styled  '  My  Lord  Protector.' " 

"  We  have  protectors  in  hombla 
condition,  ton,"  said  the  priest.  **  There 
is  a  hair-dresser  in  Clonmel,  who,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  has  held  pro- 
parties  in  trust  to  an  ammmt  of^  not 
less  than  two  thousand  pounds  sterUi^ 
per  annum,  and  he  has  not  only  never 
disappointed  the  confidence  of  those 
who  reposed  trust  in  him,  but  I  be- 
lieve, on  my  conscience,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  tonsorial  avocations,  he 
never  availed  himself  of  his  position 
to  add  one  penny  to  his  profits.  I 
often  say  to  my  flock,  that,  when  our 
Plrotestant  neighbours  have  hearts  so 
good,  it  won't  be  very  long  before  tba 
laws  are  the  better  for  them." 

Thus,  and  in  conversation  like  this^ 
the  night  wore  on,  and  in  the  spirit 
which  promoted  it,  and  which  it  £m* 
tered,  the  company  separated. 

Doctor  Connor  was  not  inattentive 
to  the  principal  object  of  bis  visit* 
Before  leaving  Aylmer  Castle,  he  had 
a  private  interview  with  its  owner, 
and  went  on  his  way  with  a  welU 
grouoded  belief  that  his  remonstnaoM 
would  prove  not  ineffectual.  Garietoa 
acrnmpanied  him,  and  was  to  prosecute 
in  his  company  a  search  for  evidence 
in  support  of  his  title.  He  was  very 
desirous,  also*  to  visit  the  buryingw 
ground  of  his  ancestors,  whose  relics  re- 
posed beside  the  walls  of  Dr.  Connor's 
church.  This  visit  was  to  be  paid  on 
the  Ibllowing  morning,  and  in  tiia 
course  of  the  day  he  was  to  seek  aa 
interview  with  an  old  follower  of  the 
familv,  who  had  nursed  him  in  his 
infancy,  and  was  now,  such  was  the 
reporty  labonring  under  severe  illness. 
She  and  her  family  were  protected 
and  favoured  by  the  usurping  Neville, 
and  were  naturally  supposeo  to  be  iu 
bis  interest. 
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[Sept. 


fBAVTIB  XI..^THB  OHOBCBYABOk 

 ««  To  a  mysteriously  roniorted  p»ir 

ThU  place  i>  ojiiM-i  ratc  ;  lo  Death  and  Ufc, 
And  to  the  lie«t  affecttofu  U»t  iirocced 
From  their  ronjunctlmii— eoPMcnle  to  AJth 
To  Him  who  bl«d  foe  dm  vfoa.  tha  cxoM  i 
Hillovid  to  Bordation  I 


•         •         •         •         •         kbOTC  till 

To  Charity,  and  Lore,  th»t  hmve  proviiVl, 
"Within  thc»e  precinctt,  a  capariou»  Iwd 
Autl  rcocptarlc.  open  to  the  goxl 
And  CTilf  to  the  jmt  and  th«  unjuit." 

nt  Chmehynrd  among  lh«  ttmmMMt 
WOKOBWOBTM. 


**  I  beff  yonr  reverence's  psrdon  and 

the  gentleman's," said  the  sexton  as  he 
approached  with  the  keys.  *'  Lamt'iie."J.s 
and  time  your  honours  see,  are  both  on 
my  tide  asklii  ye  to  forgive  me." 

"Don't  concern  yourself  for  an 
ezcose,  Jonathan,"  said  Dr.  Connor, 
"we  have  not  waited  long.  If  you 
were  even  in  tkvM,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
yoa  have  years  enough  to  plead  in 
favour.  I  should  think  Mr.  Carleton, 
Jonathan  Ligget  is  not  lesB  than  eighty 
years  of  age.** 

•»  Yes,  your  reverence  and  more ;  I 
was  with  Captain  Palliser  the  day  that 
Magrath  betrayed  the  party  to  long 
Antony,  and  that's  well  on  to  sixty 
years  ago.  Come-Lammaa  111  be^  if 
Ood  leaves  me  till  then,  four  score  and 
ten,  a  long  life  sir,  and  a  weary  one  the 
first  half  of  it  was,  and  the  lialf  that 
was  in  peace  not  without  its  troubles. 
I'm  thinkin'  sir,  that  if  I  live  a  little 
longer,  the  times  at  the  end  of  my  days 
won't  be  far  unlike  what  they  were  at 
the  beginning.  ** 

I  **  Tell  me7onalhan»  have  yon  Ibnnd 
out  a  reason  why  sextons  are  never 

yonng  ?  We  have  new  churches,  new 
church-yards,  but  always  old  sextons. 
How  comes  this?" 

"Death,  please  yonr  reverenoe  is 
Tery  ancient.  It  would  not  be  respect- 
ful towards  him,  to  have  giddy  boys 
awaiting  on  him.  Its  mv  thinkin'  that 
if  the  youngest  man  in  uie  parish  was 
to  be  made  sexton,  to  be  here  in  the 
solitary  place,  where  the  dead  are 
lying,  at  all  hours — ^grey  morning, 
moonshine,  sometimes  in  the  dark 
i^ht  with  his  lanthorn ;  he'd  very 
soon  feel  that  it  was  downright  impro- 
per to  be  young,  and  lie  would  grow 
as  old  in  a  few  years  as  others  do  in 
half  a  life.  And  then,  yonr  reverence, 
he'd  stop  at  that  as  I  did  myself ;  only 
for  the  yew  on  th^  |iton#s  here^  I'd 


never  know  that  time  was  passing  at 

all." 

"  But  it  is  passing  with  us  all,  good 
Jonathan,  or  rather  we  are  borne  on 
with  it  in  itt  passage  to  that  ocean 
where  time  shall  be  no  more.** 

By  this  time  the  sexton's  key  had 
done  its  office,  the  ponderous  gates 
creaking  on  their  hinges,  swung  open 
with  iron  e]ang,and  NevUle,  or  Carle- 
ton  as  we  must  call  him,  entered.  A 
thrill  as  of  an  electric  shock  passed 
through  his  frame  as  he  stood  for  the 
first  time  in  the  bnrial-place  of  his 
fathers. 

Within  those  precincts  the  mortal 
remains  of  his  ancestors  for  ten  gene- 
rations reposed  in  peace.  Years,  even 
ages  had  passed  away,  but  seemed  to 
have  respected  the  hallowed  seclusion. 
From  that  same  ivy-covered  tower, 
came  yet  the  summons  which  had 
called  aire  and  son— onatron  and 
muden  of  his  race,  to  enter  through 
the  low-arched  portal  to  the  house  of 
prayer,  for  holy  worship.  Thence  had 
rung  out  the  glad  peals  of  welcome  to 
many  a  bridal  group  of  the  fur  and 
brave,  and  thence  too  swung  the  dirgo 
solemn  and  sad,  when  a  Neville  was 
gathered  to  bis  fathers. 

The  tall  white  gate  with  ito  quaint 
elaborate  tracery — the  massive  pillars 
on  either  side — the  hoary  tower  directly 
in  front,  and  many  of  the  grev  stalely 
monnments  around,  bore  tokens  of 
avenerable  antiquity;  even  the  straight 
broad  walk  shaded  by  the  protecting 
arms  of  a  centenary  oak,  which  led  from 
the  gate  to  the  church,  was  the  same 
which  had  hem  worn  by  the  steps 
of  his  ancestors  for  ages  before — 
where  gambolling  childhood  had  been 
taught  to  stay  its  eteps  in  honour  of 
theplae^  and  decrepit  age  had  moved 
slowly  on,  and  neighbourly  ffreetingi 
were  jezdianged  as  families  m  firieod* 
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ship  met.  All  was  now  silent  and  soli- 
tary, except  thaft  «t  the  momeiit  when 
the  party  entered  the  gate,  a  large 
rook  stood  fixed,  as  if  be  were  guar- 
dian of  the  place,  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 
tower,  cawed  one  hoarse  note  of  chal- 
lenge to  tbe  mtrnderiy  then  riiiiig 
dowly  from  bit  pott  sailed  eUeotly 
away. 

Dr.  Connor  who  saw  Carleton's 
altered  ooontenanee  and  knew  what 
was  paMing  in  his  nund,  engaged  the 
sexton  in  conversation  while  his  young 
friend  recovered  composure  or  the 
appearance  of  it.  He  then  led  the  way 
towards  a  little  eloater  of  inoirainents 
en  a  plot  of  ground  kept  with  nicer 
care  than  the  other  parts  of  the  enclo- 
sure, and  separate  or  rather  divided 
from  them  by  a  yew  tree  lied{ge  ent 
into  opening!  in  the  form  of  gothio 
arches. 

« There,"  said  he«  <'we  cannot 

say, 

t 

'  The  rude  forcf«thcn  of  the  hamlet  tlccp,* 

in  the  sense  of  the  poet.  Perhaps, 
although  not  known  in  history,  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  thoso  to  whom 
tinte  monoments  were  first  ruaed  who 
did  not  merit  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
^e.  They  were  men  to  tell  of»  Jooa- 
than." 

*  ''They  were,  yonr  rererenee.  It 
doee  me  as  modi  good»  air,  (begging 
your  pardon)  as  a  sermon,  to  be  tnink- 
mg  of  'em.  How  they  fought  for  the 
Protestant  Church  and  gave,  many  a 
one  of  them>  house  and  lands,  a^e,  and 
some  of  them  life  to,  defend  it,  and 
now  how  it  defends  them  in  their  tombs 
and  their  children  and  followers  in 
bouses  and  estatae.  See  shr*  how 
shdteredthey  are.  On  the  roughest  day 
you  could  see  the  shrubs  in  that  little 
spot  without  a  stir  in  their  branches, 
just  as  still  as  the  tombs  themselves." 

^  Still,**  sidd  Carleton  as  they  passed 
into  Che  enclosnre, "  still,  as  their  once 
fiery  spirits.  Our  good  old  guide  is  not 
wrong  in  his  description  of  the  tran- 
fl^hSng  efReet  of  a  spot  like  this. 
Were  all  buried  in  this  nook»  all  I 
TTiean  to  whom  these  monnments  were 
first  erected,  soldiers?" 
-  Not  a  man  that  wasn't,  sir,  and 
that  was  not  a  brave  soldier." 

*<  Were  all  on  the  right  side  in  your 
wars,  all  on  one  side?" 

«*  No  in  troth  were  they  not.  There 
on  your  right  is  the  tomb  of  a  Lumley 


that  rode  out  a  volunteer- like  with 
Captain  Palliser  the  day  we  were 
betrayed  {  and  close  beside  him  under 
the  same  tree,  may  be  both  of  them 
and  their  families  feeding  its  roots, 
there  is  a  Neville  that  fought  at  Augh< 
rim  with  St  Roth,  and  afterwards  was 
at  Limerick  when  it  was  besieged  and 
taken.  Well  its  a  moving  thing  to 
see  them  there  now  so  quiet.  I  re- 
member well  Captain  Lumley  and  his 
angry  looks.  He  was  made '%  prisonsr 
with  us,  and  all  he  was  mortified  fbr 
was,  that  he  couldn't  fight  at  Augh- 
rim.  Captain  Pulliser  made  his  escape 
out  of  prison  and  joined  the  army  in 
time»  but  how  the  other  did  swear  and 
storm  when  he  heard  of  the  battle  ;  I 
remember  one  day  I  made  free  to 
remind  him  of  the  proclamation  against 
eurung  and  swearing  that  was  out  ia 
the  army  before  we  were  hetrayed,  and 
would  you  believe  it  sir,  he  never  said — 
wrong  you  did  it  Ligget.  I  told  him 
that  the  sentries  that  kept  guard,  all 
understood  the  meaning  of  English 
oaths,  and  that  it  looked  like  disrespect 
to  the  king  and  the  general,  for  an 
ofiicer  of  toe  royal  army  to  swear  in 
such  a  way  contrary  to  regulations. 
What  did  he  say,  but  you  are  right, 
soldier,  I  hope  I'll  remember  it  another 
time,  but  still  I  am  sure,  allowance 
would  be  made  for  aease  like  mine.  To 
betaken  in  snob  ariUy  way  and  chained 
up,  while  men  are  fighting  for  the 
kmg  and  cause." 

**  An  unhappy  affair  that  was,  Jona- 
than ;  tell  the  story  of  it  to  Mr.  Cto> 
leton  ;  he  has  never  heard  it." 

**  With  submission  to  your  reve- 
rence. We  left  Birr,  sir,  of  a  mor. 
oing — a  party  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
infantry,  headed  by  Captain  Pamser 
and  Lieutenant  Armstrong,  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Lumley.  He  did 
not  like  to  be  out  of  anvtbing  that  was 
doing,  so  he  asked  leaYO  to  join. 
There  was  a  report  that  every  officer, 
except  Captain  Palliser,  had  doubts 
about  tbe  guide;  but  the  Captain 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  give  m  to 
them.  W^ell,  sir,  after  a  march  of 
about  three  hours,  we  came  near  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  and  a  halt  was 
ordered,  not  by  beat  of  drum,  but  the 
front  rank  halted,  and  the  word  waa 
passed  along  the  line  for  us  to  halt, 
and  ground  arms.  Then  the  three 
officers  and  Magratb,  theguide,  stepped 
out  from  tbe  lines,  and  we  saw  them. 
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near  the  brow  of  the  hill,  talking  and 
making  signs.  We  soon  got  onr 
orderSf  and  marched  forward.  It  was 
easy  to  see  what  the  gpuide  was  praised 
for  and  rewarded. 

In  a  low  hollow,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off»  there  was  a  party  of 
Rapparees  resting  quite  at  tlieir  oaso, 
and  a  drove  of  black  cattle  and  sheep, 
not  less,  it  might  be,  than  a  dozen 
aoore  in  all*  in  the  meadow  about  them. 
They  oould  not,  we  thought,  escape^ 
as  we  were  still  hard  by  a  thick  grove, 
and  the  guide  showed  a  path  that 
wound  through  the  trees,  and  where 
we  could  be  out  of  sight  until  we  were 
near  enough  for  action. 

"  Rag-ged  and  disorderly  enough 
they  looked,  sir,  for  men  to  be  called 
soldiers  $  and  still  they  had  a  kind  of 
discipline.  You'd  see  a  party  of  them 
lying  about  in  a  field — the  men,  many 
of  them  bare-legged  and  bare-headed 
.the  few  horsemen  riding  wi&oufc 
itirmpa;  and  sometimes  you'd  see 
mats  of  straw  spread  over  their  breasts 
by  way  of  armour— its  little  it  defended 
them. 

M  Well,  when  we  could  oomo  m 
sight  of  Uiemt  and  prepare  to  charge, 

at  the  first  report  of  a  firelock,  or 
the  first  sound  of  trumpet,  you 
could  see  the  fellows  start  up  and 
get  into  A  kind  of  order*  as  if  they 
would  light  to  the  last.  On  we  used 
to  come,  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  not  a 
rag  of  them  would  be  in  sight.  Here 
and  there  maybe  *  half-naked  carcase 
would  be  lying,  but  whatever  had  life 
in  it  would  be  gone — it  used  to  be  as 
if  the  earth  had  swallowed  them  up 
quick.  And  then  again,  at  some  signal 
unknown  to  us,  the  hills  all  round 
would  be  alive  with  them.  Yes,  sir, 
they  would  sink  into  the  bops  till 
nothing  was  above  the  mire  but  their 
heads,  conoeakd  in  grasi  and  rushes  t 
they  knew  so  well  the  depth  of  every 
moss  and  quaprmire,  they  could  find 
bottom  just  alongside  of  phhces  where 
that  church  and  steeple  would  easily 
be  covered.  They  could  hide  behind 
turf-stacks,  hay-ricks,  heaps  of  stones, 
in  little  caves  and  hollows,  in  such  a 
way  that  you  would  think  there  was 
not  a  bead  or  hoof  of  them  in  sight, 
and  maybe  a  minute  after  you'd  find 
your  party  surrounded  by  thorn  on 
every  side.  'Twas  like  what  you'd 
read  of  in  story-books,  or  what  poor 
blinded  eratum  toll  of  the  ftiriea. 


And  still,  your  reverence,  wo  never 
could  bring  ourselves  to  have  any  Ibar 
of  auch  poor  scarecrows,  bnt  whenever 
we  come  in  view  of  a  party,  looked 
upon  them  as  prisoners  or  prey. 

««  Well,  sir,  it  was  just  a  party 
as  one  of  these  we  saw  before  us  f 
horned  cattle  grazing  at  large,  and  the 
Rapparees  themselves,  some  moving 
about  among  the  cows,  milking  them 
•ad  keeping  them  within  bonadsl-emBO 
lying  lazy  and  half  naked  on  the  sod  ; 

{rou'd  say  the  very  beasts  themselves 
ooked  more  human  and  civil  than  their 
ke^>ers.  My  gentleman  the  guide  flood 
there  on  the  hill-top  till  we  all  past* 
We  were  soon  —  I  mav  well  say, 
gentlemen,  soon  enough — in  upon  the 
Rapparees,  and  certainly  it  did  not  take 
mncm  permuuion  to  muie  them  fly,  or 
us  to  pursue.  But  the  thing  looked 
ugly  enough,  when  from  every  side  of 
us,  in  tbe  low,  boggy  ground,  shots 
to  tell  upon  our  party.  This  waa 
but  it  was  soon  from  bad  to 
worse ;  we  saw  ourselves  surrounded  by 
a  strong  body,  or,  I  might  say,  several 
strong  bodies,  posted  on  the  sides  of 
bills  tnat  commanded  a  little  flat  piece 
of  ground  where  the  rapparees  had 
drawn  us  on  flying  before  us.  The 
fellows  were  not  lung  idle ;  they  saluted 
us  wiUi  a  very  damaging  volley  that 
we  returned  as  well  as  we  could—- 
tlic  best  we  could  do  was  but  a  poor 
return. 

Well,  gentlemen,  there  waa  in  old 
tower  or  castle  at  the  entrance  of  the 

little  valley.  The  captain  ordered  ua 
to  make  fur  it  in  doul)le  quick  time, 
and,  to  our  surprise  aud  great  relief, 
we  found  it  without  a  guard.  The 
lower  part  was  open,  and  as  the  fire* 
locks  were  able  to  tell  on  us  there,  we 
took  post  on  the  story  above,  with 
two  openings  in  it,  from  which  wo 
could  annoy  the  enemy;  we  soon  found 
that  they  could  annoy  us  too,  so  we 
were  ordered  to  sit  down  under  the 
level  of  the  windows,  and  out  of  the 
range  of  tbe  bullets. 

'''Twas  bad  enough,  only  that  it 
was  among  the  fortunes  of  war.  We 
found  that  out  of  our  whole  party 
there  were  but  twenty  of  us  in  the 
tower— twentj  rank  and  file  I  mean— 
the  three  oflRcers  were  there ;  both 
Lieutenant  Armstrong  and  Captain 
Lumley  wounded. 

<'  OkkPtain  Palliser  tried  to  cheer  us 
up.  'You  see^  my  lad«,*  said  b% 
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♦these  fellows  never  do  their  work 
completely  ;  they  laid  an  ambush  for 
Hit  and  Mt  this  defeiwive  position  for 
our  aocommodation ;  only  be  itoiidy 
and  maintain  it — you  shall  soon  see 
that  our  condition  has  become  theirs. 
Magrathlmd  afastboree,  and  ho  will 
toon  have  out  reinforcements.' 

"  Although  the  captain  spoke  brave 
enough,  we  had  not  much  (U  jtendance 
on  bis  words ;  indeed,  I  tliought  he 
had  as  littlo  himself;  still,  what  he 
and  was  reasonable — we  had  nothing 
finr  it  but  to  defend  ourselves. 

"  AAer  a  short  time  the  firing 
sgainst  oa  oeaaed  altogether,  and  on 
looking  out  of  the  window^  Captain 
Lumley  reported  that  they  were  still 
drawn  up  in  different  divisions,  and 
standing  as  if  on  parade.  So  he  la^ 
down,  die  wound  in  hia  kg  maUiig  it 
trouUesome  to  stand.  It  waa  band- 
aged up  as  well  as  we,  in  our  coarse 
way,  could  do  the  thing ;  but,  no 
donbt,  it  gave  him  pain,  and  he  had 
time,  now  we  were  idle,  to  feel  it. 

"  Well,  we  all  remained  sitting  or 
lying  down,  and  after  a  while  we  began 
to  look  in  each  other's  faces,  uncom- 
fortable enoqgh*  A  thin,  sharp  smoke 
was  for  some  time  back  creeping  like 
over  the  floor  ;  it  took  our  breath 
short  betimes,  and  many  of  us  had 
severe  fits  of  coughing.  Then  we 
became  uneasy ;  the  amolie  |[rew 
thicker  and  darker  ;  it  came  up  in  a 
flood  or  rising  mist  through  the  stone 
staircase  wrought  in  the  wall.  Our 
ftoes,  as  we  lowed  at  each  other,  grew 
terrible — more  terrible  than  they  say 
the  looks  of  spectres  are.  The  smoke 
curled  around  us,  moving  so  dread- 
lUly  until  we  hwrdly  knew  whether 
the  oonotMiances  of  one  another  were 
our  own,  or  if  they  belonged  to  the 
creeping,  encroaching  thing  that  was 
stifling  us  all,  and  changing  so  wonder- 
ftilly  every  thing  we  could  look  upon. 

**  It  was  not  long  before  all 
was  dark,  and  from  loud  talk  and 
cries,  we  grew  silent,  every  man  of  us ; 
then  we  could  hear  a  sound  like  of 
Asah  meat  over  a  smart  fire,  and  then 
came  into  our  dark  shelter,  something 
worse  than  the  darkness  and  the 
stifling.  What  a  stench  it  waa  1  There 
waa  not  a  heart  among  vs  that  did  not 
quake  at  it. 

«« «  By  ,*  cries  out  Captain  Lum- 
ley, 'they  are  burning  the  brave 
mlowa  that  fe]]«  and  are  poisoning  ua 


like  rats,  as  we  arc,  if  we  bear  it. 
Pttlliser,'  says  he,  *  they  have  us  in  a 
trap;  I  can  only  limp,  but  TU  do  what 
n  wounded  man  can,  if  you  will  give 
an  order  that  men  may  act  upon.' 

Well,  gentlemen,  after  a  little* 
down  we  went  through  a  smoke  as 
Uadc  and  horrid  as  ever  men  lived 
through — ilarkness  that  might  be  felt, 
as  the  Scripture  says ;  and  that  dread- 
ful smell  I  For  a  while  we  could  not 
see  when  we  got  into  the  light*  but 
when  we  did,  there  was  to  the  amount 
of  a  regiment  drawn  out  around  the 
gateway.  We  had  no  hope  or  thought 
but  of  dying — and  dying  like  soldiers; 
but  an  officer,  holding  up  a  handker- 
chief on  the  point  of  his  sword,  stepped 
forward.  Captain  Palliser,  the  only 
officer  without  a  wound  with  us,  met 
him.  The  end  was,  that  we  laid  down 
our  arms,  and  became  prisoners  of 
war,  and,  except  the  captain,  who 
made  his  escape,  remained  shut  up  in 
Limariek  while  Aughrim  was  won, 
and  vmtil  Limerick  itself  surrendered. 

**  As  to  Captain  Lumley,  he  said  he 
never  forgave  the  bringing  the  dead 
bodies  of  our  own  men  against  us  ia 
such  a  ahoeking  way.  Does  your 
reverence  remember  the  revenge  he 
planned  ?" 

"  There  was  something,  I  think  of 
an  unchristian  direction  in  his  will, 
but  I  really  forget  it." 

•*  Why,  your  reverence,  he  left  the 
estates  to  his  nephew — the  nephew  that 
was  called  stubborn  Jack— on  certain 
conditions  ;^-one  of  them  was  that  he 
shouldn't  marry  a  papist,  and  some 
others  of  the  same  kind.  The  poor 
captain  gave  directions  for  his  funeral; 
ilf^  Irishmen  were  to  be  mvited ;  two 
quarts  of  usquebaugh  were  to  be  laid 
before  each  man  of  this  quare  party  ; 
and  another  thing  was  to  be  placed, 
too,  before  every  one  of  them — a  long 
knife — a  skene,  as  they  call  it,  or  a 
dirk  ;  it  was  an  odd  will,  sir.'* 

♦*  Surely,"  said  Dr.  Connor,  "  you 
do  not  mean  to  say,  Jonathan,  that 
Tou  believe  the  story  of  such  a  will 
being  carried  into  execution.  It  ia 
too  dreadful  to  think  of." 

"  But  the  will  was  made,  and  more- 
over,  stubborn  Jack  was  sued  at  law 
about  the  pr<qierty,  fw  not  complying 
with  it.  I  remember  well,  an  oily 
cousin  he  had,  that  discoursed  about 
the  sin  of  destroying  so  many  lives. 
The  will  waa  the  talk  of  the  oountry. 
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ftnd  ni.iny  a  one  went  to  the  wako,  to 
see  about  it.  The  cuusio,  silky  Siiuoo^ 
goes  there,  and  he  had  a  power  of 
speech  with  Jack^so  they  settled  it 
between  them — and  when  the  fifty 
bogtrotters  walked  into  the  room 
where  the  body  lay,  every  man  found 
a  famous  slice  of  beef  and  bread  at  his 
service,  and  under  it,  when  his  meal 
w  as  endetl,  a  silver  crown-piece — and 
so  they  all  attended  to  the  grave  with- 
out bloodshed  or  quarreling. 

•*  Well,  it  was  not  long  before  Jack 
was  brought  to  trouMe  for  his  good 
conduct.  Silky  Simon,  after  persuad- 
ing him  to  it,  takes  the  law  of  him» 
to  break  the  will,  because  Jack  didn't 
keep  to  it.  The  ncii;hbours  said  it 
was  qmre  caouuh  that  a  property  won 
by  doing  good  execution  against  the 
Irtsb»  was  to  be  lost  by  sparing  tbein. 
How  Jack  was  always  stubborn  against 
his  uncle,  while  ho  lived — and  was 
now  like  to  suffer  for  stubbornness 
after  the  eld  man's  death — and  how 
Silkj  wasatlast  to  haTe  the  reward  of  all 
his  suppleness,  and  quare  enough,  too, 
of  being  supple  when  the  proper  time 
for  being  so  seemed  past  and  ^one — 
but  what  a  shoot  there  was  m  the 
eoortf  when  a  witness  was  called  for 
Jack,  a  carpenter  that  made  a  false 
bottom  for  the  table*  and  proved  that 
there  was  a  jar  of  usquebaugh  and  a 
skcnc  before  every  man,  although  no- 
body, except  Jack  and  himself  knew 
of  it — and  so,  the  Judge  said  that  the 
will  was  complied  with,  for  there  was 
no  word  In  it  about  any  man  seeing  the 

things. 

♦*  Moreover,  there  was  a  parson 
brought  out,  who  had  a  will  made  by 
Captain  Lmnley,  when  it  was  thought 
lie  was  on  djing— the  same  with  the 
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other,  except  for  the  plot  about  the 
funeral,  and  saying,  '  Whereas,  I, 
Savage  Lamlejr,*  and  here  the  old 
sexton  assumed  the  tone  of  one  read- 
ing a  law  document,  as  ho  continued 
his  recital,  <  did  give  a  direction  not 
becoming  a  Christian,  in  a  will  made 
by  me,  ordering  usquebaugh  and  a 
dagger  to  be  given  to  Irish  who  were 
to  he  invited  to  my  wake,  it  is  my 
dying  wish,  that  my  heir,  John  Lum« 
ley,  commonly  called  stnbbom  Jack^ 
shall  not  comply  with  this  my  wicked 
desire,  of  which  I  do  repent  me.'  Tiiis 
was  made,  your  reverence,  after  the 
other  will — .but  the  captain  recovered 
again,  and  it  would  not  be  remem- 
bered, only  for  Parson  Moore,  that 
never  stopped  raking  among  old  papers 
till  he  found  it. 

Here's  the  monnment,  sir,  and 
close  by,  so  friendly  like,  the  vaults 
of  the  Nevilles.  A  long  line  of  them 
there  was,  sir,  always  true  to  their 
king  and  country,  till  the  troaUed 
times  that  came  the  means  of  this 
poor  papist,  James,  and  his  party,  and 
tiie  Nevilles,  sir,  good  Protestants  for 
all  that — Howsomever,  the  man  that's 
now  in  Garretstown  is  a  true  Hano- 
verian, and  took  the  oaths — there's  the 
stone  he  set  up  for  the  two  that  went 
before  him,  father  and  son.  He  wanted 
to  have  a  stone  set  no  in  the  dinrcb, 
only  the  doctor,  that  s  Doctor  Vyssb 
that  was  here  before  your  reverence, 
was  mighty  particular— I  remember 
bis  very  words.  '  I  judge  no  man,' 
sidd  he,  '  but  this  unhappy  gentleman 
provoked  his  violent  end,  and  was 
committing  sin  when  he  met  the  wound 
he  died  of — it  would  be  a  sinful  com- 
pUanoe  with  the  timee  toyleidtoMr. 
Nerille's  reqneet.* 


caarTBa  xii. — a  ruNsaAL  and  a  factioit. 

**  Aod  Idl  M.  I  dMop  jro«t  7«  dan  of  ar  *PMM> 
Why  Md  jr«  y«Ntf  BMrtliH  vlij  knit  y*  jnv  bmn  r* 

Campbku. 

**T1«  AlbscI'M  Mir, of  Albert, OMW  totaU  r 

Inio. 


The  sexton  suddenly  broke  off,  and 
seemed  to  listen — 

«♦  Can  you  hear  a  cry,  gentlemen  ? 
My  old  ears  are  dull  enough  ;  but  I 
think  there's  a  burying  coming." 

''Yes,  Jonathan;  the  ery  can  be 
plainly  heard  now.** 

"  A  sad  story,  sir,  if  this  is  the 
corpse  the  grave  was  dug  for  this 
morning.    What  a  world  it  is,  the 


Lord  be  good  to  us.  Three  sons,  a 
daughter,  and  a  mother,  all  to  die 

within  a  week's  time,  and  through  the 
moans  of  a  dog.  The  poor  old  man 
that's  left  behind,  the  best  thing  to  be 
wished  for  lum  is  not  to  he  long  after 

them." 

'«  What  a  shocking  affair  I  Fire 
persons  bitten  in  one  family  !" 

"  No,  young  gentleman,"  continued 
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the  sexton ;  "  tliese  deaths  came 
through  the  death  of  a  dog*  not  mad- 
ness. The  youngest  son  had  alittln 
spaniel  that  he  was  very  fond  of,  and 
taoght  many  tricks  to.  The  eldest 
brother  said  it  used  to  keep  him  from 
hit  work,  and  wanted  him  to  give  it 
away.  What  chance  he  had.  Well, 
Mr.'  Neville  sent  Will,  that's  the 
youngest,  up  to  a  gentleman  beyond 
Dnblin  with  a  horse.  The  Brasils 
were  all  well  liked  at  Garretstown." 

At  the  name  Brasil^  Carletoa 
started,  and  exchanged  looks  of  alarm 
tnth  Dr.  Connor.  By  a  strong  effort* 
however,  he  mastered  his  agitation, 
and  did  not  interrupt  the  sexton's  nar- 
rative* 

•«It  was  old  Will  Brasil,  your 
reverence,  that  saved  the  heir — him 
that  lies  under  that  stone — when  ho 
was  lost  after  the  attack  on  the  house, 
when  Marmadnke  Neville  and  his 
good  lady  were  carried  twav.  Many 
a  sore  heart  and  a  sorrowful  cry  was 
after  them.  Well,  it  was  Brasil  that 
flot  the  child,  and  brought  him  back. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  at  Garrets, 
town,  and  it  was  not  long  till  the  child 
was  here  with  me.  Maybe  your  reve- 
rence but  it  is  not  for  me  to  mix 

up  m^  foolish  old  talking  with  what 
is  said  in  the  country.  Well,  sir, 
Brasil  was  always  a  favourite,  and  he 
was  soon  well  to  do,  with  a  strong 
honse  and  a  good  farm.  So  Mr. 
Neville  sent  off  young  Will  with  the 
horse ;  and  while  he  was  away,  what 
does  his  brother  do  but  kill  the  spaniel 
and  borj  Um.  Win  comes  home  in 
a  week  or  a  ^^Brtnightf  and  neither 
mother,  nor  sister,  nor  father,  nor 
brother  could*  with  all  their  kindness, 
make  him  disremember  the  dog. 

«•  *  Where's  Joba/  says  he.  *  He 
used  to  be  before  any  of  ye  to  welcome 
me.' 

"  So  they  told  him  he  was  lost 
M<  He  itrayed  away*'  iays  the  bro* 

ther. 

"'And  I'll  stray  away  after  him,' 
says  Will,  passing  out  of  the  door, 
and  going  from  one  neigfabonr  to 
another  fat  tale  or  tiding!  of  bia 

**  At  htft  he  was  told  the  truth— 
iODMbody  that  owed  the  family  a  spite 
told  it  to  him.  He  was  shown  to  the 
place  where  the  poor  beast  lay.  What 
do  Tou  think  of  him  but  dug  it  up* 
laia  It  on  the  ground*  and  it  in  such  » 


state  ;  and  down  he  lies  by  the  side  of 
the  heap  of  corruption  to  cry  over  it. 
Oh,  sir,  there's  great  tenderness,  with 
all  their  had,  in  the  heart  of  many  a 
papist.  It's  my  belief,  your  reverence* 
that  sometimes  God  gives  them  loving 
dispositions  to  malie  aoMida  for  their 
bad  religion.  Any  way,  poor  Brasil 
lay  crying  over  his  dog  till  he  fainted 
dead  at  his  side.  He  was  ft>und*  and 
recovered.  They  brought  him  home* 
and  in  three  days  the  doctor  said  he 
was  in  a  bad  fever.  Well,  he  died  ; 
and  so  did  brothers*  sister,  and 
mother.  ^  The  last  of  them*  the 
mother,  is  on  her  way  here  now. 
You  can  see  them,  as  well  as  hear 
them*  sir,  crying  about  her." 

"Liggat*"  said  Dr.  Connor*  look 
down  yonder  to  the  grove  at  tho 
corner,  where  the  road  turns  to  Bully- 
ricken.  Do  your  eyes  serve  you  to 
see?  Ami  right?  You*  Mr.  Car- 
leton,  have  younger  eyes  than  either  of 
us.  The  gtove  aeems  to  me  full  of 
men." 

«'  Thronged,"  said  the  younger 
party. 

"  I  know  what's  in  your  reverence's 
thoughts,"  cried  the  sexton  ;  and  I'm 
afrwd  your  right.  It's  the  Lander's 
faction.  They'll  be  for  carrying  oif 
the  corpse  to  Ballyricken  churchyard. 
The  Brasils  will  never  bear  such  an 
affront.  Look,  sir,"  cried  tiie  old 
man  passionately*  striking  his  stdf 
violently  on  the  ground,  "as  sure  as 
the  dead  are  in  their  graves,  there's 
bare-headed  Peter  crossing  the  field 
towards  the  grove.  It's  no  eommon 
fight,  and  no  common  mischief,  where 
bare-headed  Peter  comes  to  lea<l  it. 
Oh  I  many  a  grave  will  be  dug  for  com- 
pany to  the  one  that's  open  there  T 

'*  There's  not  a  moment  to  lose*** 
s.aid  Dr.  Connor,  spealcing  to  himself* 
as  with  his  young  companion  he  has- 
tened to  the  horses :  both  were  imme- 
diately mounted  and  in  motion. 

The  churchyard  oceupicd  the  crest 
of  a  gentle  eminence,  the  centre  of  a 
little  amphitheatre*  surrounded  by 
hills  of  a  rnneh  more  commanding 
altitude. 

Down  one  of  these  the  funeral  train 
was  windinff,  while  below*  at  the  base 
of  the  little  devatkm  on  wUcb  the 
churchyard  was  ^read,  the  party  ap- 
parently lying  in  ambush  were  hidden 
from  the  mourners,  but  visible  to  those 
who  came  in  an  opposite  direotion.  ^ 
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As  tlie  two  gentlemen  galloped 
down  the  slope.  Dr.  Connor  hurriedlj 
explained  the  nature  of  his  s|iprehen- 
sioDS.  The  family  of  the  deceased 
asserted  in  many  instances  a  right  to 
decide  where  a  burial  should  take 
place,  and  here  the  relatives  by  blood, 
who  had  been  at  fend  with  their  con. 
nexions,  came,  as  it  wort',  to  reclaim 
their  own,  ^nd  to  divorce  in  death  the 
union  which  in  life  it  would  be  criminal 
to  disturb. 

The  funeral  train  drew  near  to 
their  enemies,  and  Dr.  Connor  and 
his  young  friend  spurred  faster.  Tliefr 
gallop  became  accelerated  almost  to 
netng  speed*  when  they  saw  a  man 
issue  from  the  grove,  his  head  and 
arms  bare,  except  from  the  shagpy  fell 
of  sun-burnt  hair  with  which  both 
were  thickly  corered.  Immediately 
after  him  a  wild  multitude  followed, 
each  as  he  sprang  into  the  road  bran- 
dishing a  weapon, and  leaping  aloft  into 
the  air  as  in  the  eznberanee  of  life  and 
Jbrce. 

*'  Faster,  dear  boy,  faster,"  cried 
the  clergyman.    "  Ay,  now  it  comes." 

They  were  late  in  their  good  intent 
and  enterprise.  The  moment  the  am- 
hushed  party  appeared  outside  the 
wood,  they  were  seen  by  those  who  led 
the  advance  in  the  funeral  procession, 
nor  was  there  a  moment's  doubt 
as  to  their  intentions.  Both  parties 
plunged  into  the  conflict.  On  the  one 
side,  the  horses  which  bore  the  vehicle 
where  the  coffin  was,  w«re  lashed  into 
a  liery  gallop  with  purpose  to  trample 
down  every  obstacle ;  on  the  other 
side,  preparation  had  been  made  for 
such  an  attempt,  and  obstacles  raised 
across  the  road>  whidi  brought  the 
fbneral  procession  to  a  sudden  halt, 
and  threw  the  whole  line  into  confu- 
sion. Then  the  tumult  and  the  battle 
b^^ — ^horse  and  ibot,  meuy  and  wo- 
men, and  chiidraiy  mixing  in  the  con- 
tention without  a  thought  of  mercy  or 
fear. 

Still  the  two  horsemen  urged  on 
tteir  gallant  beasts,  and  were  now 
near  enough  to  call  out  aloud  to  the 
sanguinary  combatants.  Voice  and 
gesture  were  alike  vain.  As  well 
might  they  invite  a  stormy  sea  to  be 
still,  or  a  devouring  fire  to  leave  its 
ricli  prey  nnconsnmcd.  They  were 
galloping  on,  had  already  passed  pros- 
trate and  bleeding  bodies,  but  the  op- 
portunity was  not  gtrco  them  to  prore 


whether  the  exposure  of  their  own 
persons  in  the  affray  would  have  any 

Siod  efl^.  Three  horsemen*  two  of 
em  in  black,  rode  in  from  a  cross- 
road before  them  and  plunged  into  the 
crowd,  scattering  the  multitude  on 
every  side,  and  laying  about  them  with 
heavy  whips  and  stroi^  arms*  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  condition  or 
the  demerits  of  victors  or  vanquished* 
wounded  or  unhurt. 

If  Virgil  had  seen  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  ^uell  a  faction  fight  in  Ireland* 
nis  sirode  for  the  exploit  of  Neptune 
pacifying  the  wild  waste  of  waters  in 
commotmn  would  be  easily  accounted 
for. 

Had  magistrates,  attended  by  their 
constables, attempted  to  riile  down  the 
disorder  of  this  funeral  conflict,  the 
two  parties,  hrritaled  at  the  introsioii 
and  blended  into  one  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  new  body,  would  have  joined 
heart  and  hand  for  its  overthrow  ;  but 
it  was  » wholly  liferent  aflkir  when 
the  peace-maker  was  a  priest.  At  his 
hands  even  peace  was  acceptable*  at 
least  it  was  endurable. 

All  was  hushed  and  still  as  Dr. 
Connor  and  his  young  friend  reined  up 
in  line  with  the  priests,  who  receivea 
them  respectfully ;  it  was  no  tim^ 
however,  for  ceremony. 

"  Peter  Lander*  stand  here  belbre 
me,"  said  Father  Fitzpatrick.  "  Look 
round  you.  Is  that  your  work — or 
that,  or  that — the  victim  writhing  in 
sharp  pain ;  or  he,  that  strong  man, 
beaten  into  insensibility  ?  Stand  here* 
Peter,  *  bare-headed '  they  call  you, 
hard-hearted,  too,  you  may  be  called." 
And  a  man,  bare-headed  and  bare- 
armed,  Us  hair  thick  and  matted  as  an 
ancient  glyh,  which  was  strong  enough 
to  resist  a  sword,  his  arms,  dress,  and 
face  smeared  with  blood,  his  own  and 
others,  advanced  and  stood  alone  be- 
lbre the  mounted  partv. 

« Will  Rrasil*'^  cned  the  priest* 
*'  Will  Brasil  I" 

**  That's  me  you're  calling,  father 
dear***  cried  out  a  wretched  creature* 
who  had  never  parted  the  coffin  through 
all  the  preceding  tumult-  *'  1  was 
Will  Brasil  they  used  to  say.  Oh  must 
I  come  from  her  that*8  here  1** 

"  Come  to  me.  Will,  I  want  you,** 
rejoined  Dr.  Fit/patriek. 

The  poor  man,  as  if  imconsciouslvt 
obeyed ;  first  kissinfir  the  coffin,  and 

than  croMiiis  hfansof  devoutly.  As 
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he  moved  slowlv  forward,  evcrv  cvo 

•  •  • 

was  fixed  upon  him,  and  the  silence 
was  unbroken  by  a  breath — his  totter- 
ing footsteps  alone  disturbed  the  stiU- 
Sess.  At  lait  lie  stood  confronted 
with  the  sanguinary  leader  of  the 
ai&ay.  It  was  a  mournful  contrast— 
tbe  savage  strength  and  blooi^s^ned 
ikce  and  form  of  the  rode  gladiator* 
awed  by  the  priest,  opposed  to  the 
wasted  and  tottering  frame  of  the  sub- 
dued and  miserable  old  man. 

Look  upon  hUn,  Peter*"  said  Dr. 
?itspatrick ;  **  is  this  your  triumph — 
to  rob  an  aged  broken  man  like  him, 
of  the  companion  of  forty  years— to 
asparato  tJiem  in  the  grave  7^ 

No^  nOr  father,"  moaned  the  old 
man,  "  we  will  lie  together,  ay,  and 
wake  together.    Oh  yes  we  will." 

Peter  the  bare-headed  attempted  no 
reply,  but  ventored  a  look  over  the 
crowd  as  if  to  remind  himself  that 
there  were  other  triumphs  than  over 
men  in  decrepitude. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,**  eoutfamod 
Dr.  Fitzpatrick,  "  and  you  ought  to 
tremble  for  it.  You  did  worse  than 
rob  the  dying  ;  you  proposed  to  do 
violence  to  the  dead.  Which  is  there 
of  yon  all/'  said  he*  looking  round, 
*'who  could  say  before  God  and  ynur 
own  heart  that  you  believed  Honor 
Brasil,  born  Landers,  desired  to  lie  in 
the  choreh-yard  of  BaHyrieken  ?  Is 
there  one  amongst  you  that  will  dare 
to  tell  me  he  knew  this?"  (A 
pause.)  "  Not  one,  not  one.  Is  there 
one  among  ye  that  believed  or  thought 
lt?-*ThoQght  tliat  the  mother  would 
separate  from  her  hardy  sons — her 
innocent  and  comely  daughter  — 
from  the  man  that  will  soon  follow 
her,  the  man  she  has  lived  with  far 
forty  yiars  of  happiness  or  trouble? 
Which  of  ye,  is  there  onp  of  ye,  be- 
lieves this  of  the  good  wife  and  the 
fond  mother?" 

No  sound  except  sobs  from  the  old 
man  followed  the  demand. 

**  Not  one,"  resumed  Dr.  Fitz- 
patrick.  And  ye  dared  to  invade 
the  rights  of  the  dead.  Ye  that  would 
swear  ven^ance,  i^*  even  to  the 
death,  a<rainst  the  man  that  comes 
between  ye  and  a  wretched  cabin  with 
its  acre  of  land — ye  take  it  on  ye  to 
say  to  one  of  the  faithful  departed 
that  you  will  refuse  her  the  grave  she 
wa.s  to  lie  in.  Down  on  your  ktiei.s 
and  pray  God  to  pardon  ye;  give  God 


tlianks  that  he  saved  ye  from  the  black 
crime  ye  thought  to  perpetrate.  I 
^ive  him  thanks  for  ye,"  said  he,  lift- 
mg  up  his  ftee  and  pausing  in  his  dis- 
course, while  the  crowd  dropped  upon 
their  knees,  and  many  hands  beat  upon 
troubled  and  subdued  breasts.  "  What 
a  eorse  and  a  visitation  have  ye  been 
spared,"  he  continned.  •'To  put  the 
dead  out  of  her  grave  ;  do  you  think 
she  could  rest  where  you  banished 
her? — to  put  the  dead  out  of  her 
flirave*  to  force  her  to  hannt  ye. 
where  would  she  be  when  ye  would 
not  p-ive  her  quiet  in  the  house  of 
death  ? — where,  but  near  her  persecu- 
tors ;  in  the  dark  night  helbre  yonr 
eyes;  in  the  day  heavy  and  dark 
upon  your  spirits — never  to  be  away 
from  ye — never  ;  haunting  ye  through 
your  desolate  lives,  and  meeting  ye  as 
ye  departed  into  another  worlo*  to 
eall  for  God's  sorest  vengeance  on  the 
defrauders  and  oppressors  of  wl  at 
heaven  protects  and  honours  most— 
the  fidthfiil  departed—the  holy  dead  !** 

Whether  by  eloquence,  authority* 
or  superstition,  the  multitude  were 
wholly  subdued.  Those  whose  wounds 
had  disabled  them  were  removed  into 
ndghbooring  hooses*  to  awut  the  at- 
tendanrc  of  a  surgeon,  for  whom  a 
messenger  was  dispatched.  They  of 
both  parties  whose  strength  sufficed 
for  sneh  an  eiertion*  jomed  in  one 
eonunon  train,  and  accompanied  the 
remains  of  the  dead  to  tiuir  last 
earthly  resting  place.  The  clergymen 
of  the  two  cnurches  and  thenr  two 
eompanions  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
cession, and  remained  in  the  church- 
yard until  the  groups  had  dispersed  in 
the  direction  of  their  several  habita- 
tions. It  was  arranged  that  the  party 
of  five  should  proceed  to  Dr.  Connor's 
for  rest  and  refreshment. 

The  day  had  passed  in  a  manner  to 
disappoint  the  hope  whioh  opened  at 
its  dawn.  Some  information  was  ex- 
pected from  the  sexton.  He  had  con- 
firmed suspicions  as  to  the  name  and 
description  of  the  parties  by  whom 
the  fuse  heir  had  been*  or  was  said  to 
have  been,  procured,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Neville.  The  information  was 
obtained — obtained  without  difiiculty, 
mystery,  or  delay.  One  of  these  parties 
was  now  committed  to  the  silent  grav^ 
the  other  was  at  hand  ;  hut  <Hstanceand 
ohscurity  could  not  separate  him  more 
effectually  from  those  who  wiihed  to 
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question  him  liian  his  aiHlcling  circum- 
stances. 

A  few  friends  still  luigtred  around 
liim  as  he  lay  on  the  grave  over  which 
the  sod  bad  been  spread  and  smoothed 
down.  Thej  would  not  tear  him 
violently  away»  and  could  not  abandon 
him.  After  some  time  the  priest  re- 
solved to  try  what  his  authority  could 
effect.  He  rode  near  him,  and  called 
lus  name. 

"  Is  this, "  said  he» "  what  she  would 
expect  of  ye  ?" 

He  did  not  mean  to  conclude,  but 
tiie  miserable  old  man  interrupted 
him.  He  lifted  his  face  from  the 
ground,  and  said  with  a  steady  voice  : 

*'  No ;  I  was  trying,  God  forgive 
me>  if  I  could  die ;  and  die  I  ought 
not  and  eannot  till  I  do  her  bidding.*' 

The  group  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives had  fallen  back  as  the  gentlemen 
approached,  and  when  poor  man 
l^tempted  to  rise,  young  Neville  was 
the  readiest  to  offer  assistance.  The 
old  man  accepted  the  proffered  aid, 
and  bv  slow  and  painful  efforts  raised 
himself.  He  stood  far  a  moment,  as 
if  to  recover  from  a  severe  exertion, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  lifted  his 
head  to  thank  his  supporter. 

The  moment  he  looked  in  the 
young  man's  face,  his  whole  appearance 
necarae  so  suddenly  and  marvellously 
altered  that  every  countenance  in  the 
surrounding  group  refleoted  wonder. 
The  old  man  shook  and  gasped  ;  Ne- 
ville's protecting  arm  prevented  him 
from  falling,  but  he  sank  down  slowly 
Upon  the  grave,  rooked  himself  badi- 
rard  and  forward,  and  muttered  a 
low,  unintelligible  chant ;  after  which 
he  spoke  in  a  whisper,  but  not  indis- 
tiDcUy ;  every  ear  was  bent  down  and 
on  the  strain  for  his  words : 

"  Honor,  Honor  dear,  he's  here — 
he's  here ;  you  saw  him,  dear,  with 
the  grand  in  the  shouting  streets— 
therrs  grander  here  than  ever  they 
were,  but  no  one  is  to  disturb  them. 
You  saw  him  do  the  deed  of  a  brave 


Nevilk  ;  he's  at  your  grave.  Honor, 
doing  like  a  gentle  Neville.  You  bid 
me  go  seek  him.  Honor  dear,  and  he's 
come  to  me  —  Marmaduke  Neville 
coming  to  your  grave,  dear,  to  let 
your  poor  brokeii.hearted  WiU  die 
andjomyou." 

The  words  came  fainter  and  fainter 
until  at  last  the  old  man  sunk  sense- 
less and  prottrate  on  the  grate.  He 
was  tenderly  removed  into  the  sex- 
ton's (the  nearest)  house,  and  after  he 
had  been  recovered,  by  such  re»tora* 
tives  as  could  be  procured,  was  left  fo 
tske  resty  with  a  promise,  yielded  to 
his  entreaty,  that  Dr.  Connor  and 
his  young  friend  would  visit  him  at 
any  hour  of  the  evening  or  nieht 
that  he  gave  them  notice  of  his  wish 
to  receive  them. 

These  arrangements  having  been 
duly  made.  Dr.  Connor,  with  the  in- 
Yited  party,  adjourned  to  the  rectory 
house.  The  stranger  was  introdnoed 
as  Mr.  French  Farrell — the  prtenomen 
being,  as  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  observed,  to 
be  regarded  not  as  a  baptiimal  appel- 
lation, but  as  a  title  used  to  distinguish 
his  friend  from  the  Buck,  who  bore 
the  same  family  name  with  him.  Mr. 
Farrell  had  travelled,  had  been  a 
shrewd  observer  of  men  and  things, 
and  was  frank  uid  communicative  in 
manner.  Carleton  conversed  much 
with  him,  and  with  an  interest  to 
which  mentid  pre>ooeupation  and  in- 
quietude could  not  render  him  insen- 
sible. There  was  less  freedom  in  the 
communications  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
Dr.  Connor,  it  was  evident*  had  appre- 
heodont  tiiat  his  yonng  liriend's  secret 
was  suspected  ;  he  was  careful  that 
no  further  light  should  be  thrown 
upon  it,  and  it  was  a  rdief  to  him, 
that  he  could  scarcely  ooooealf  when 
his  guests  took  their  leave,  none  of 
the  party  seeming  to  feel  regret  for 
their  separation  except  the  two  who 
had  never  met  befiwe— Carleton  and 
French  FarrelU 
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Gray  has  somewhere  sud*  that  the 
want  Une  of  verse  is  better  than  any 
comment  to  which  it  has  given  occa- 
uon.  Translated  pm'try  does  not  so 
essentially  dialer  from  original  compo- 
sitions in  the  poetical  form*  as  to  pre- 
vent a  writer,  who  agrees  with  Gray, 
from  approaching  thi*  subject  with 
natural  reluctance.  The  poets,  we 
are  glad  to  believe,  are  likely,  in  dis- 
regard of  any  thing  we  can  say  either 
of  encouragement  or  of  censure,  to 
parsue  their  own  course  ;  aiul,  in 
troth,  our  object  is  rather  to  com- 
municate to  the  readers  of  oar  jonr- 
nal  what  has  been  lately  done  in  this 
department,  than,  like  our  brother 
reviewers,  to  address  the  poets.  For 
a  very  considerable  time  there  have 
been  in  many  of  the  magazines  trans- 
lations of  several  of  Schiller's  poems 
—  some  of  a  very  hitrh  deijree  of 
excellence  —  none,  however,  in  our 
opinion,  equal  to  Lord  Francis  Eger* 
ton's  translation  of  the  Song  of  the 
Bell,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been 
altogether  unapproacbed  by  any  com- 
petitor. 

The  magasines  and  reviews— oor 
own  maganne  and  Bladcwood's  espe- 
cially— and  the  "  Foreign  and  Colo- 


nialReview"havepublished  translations 
of  many  of  Schiller's  poems.  Those  in 

the  AtUhohgia  Omnanica  of  this 
magazine  were  by  Mr.  Mangan.  They 
have  not  yet  been  collected  into  a 
separate  volume  ;  Blackwood's  were 
by  Sir  Hulwer  Lytton,  and  those  in 
the  Foreign  and  Colonial  by  the  late 
Mr.  Merivale. 

Great  freedom  of  versification,  with 
the  capricious  exercise  of  an  almost 
unbounded  command  of  his  own  Ian* 
guage,  distinguishes  Mangan's  trans- 
lations. Ho  understands  his  author 
better  than  either  yf  his  competitors  ; 
but  every  now  and  then  is  tempted 
to  deviate  unnecessarily  from  his  lan- 
guage. Me  is  too  fond  of  double 
rhymes  and  quaint  expressions,  and 
forgets  that  where  style  is  best,  it 
never  is  a  subject  of  separate  atten- 
tion to  the  reader.  A  careless  reader 
of  Mangan's  translations  will  often 
think  that  he  has  not  accurately  con- 
ceived his  author's  meaning.  Further 
consideration  of  the  original  almost 
always  ends  in  suggesting  an  adequate 
reason  for  his  real  or  seeming  devia- 
tions. 

The  translations  in  Blackwood  are  by 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  They  are 
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done  in  a  bold,  dashing  style.  Where 
he  understands  Schiller,  he  is  often 
rwy  suceettfnl ;  but  Schiller's  poems 
are  not  to  be  understood  without  a 
study  of  the  language  of  the  Ger- 
man metaphysical  writers — and  with 
this  Sir  Edward  is  altogether  unao- 
quainted.  Thb  has  led  him  into  frreat 
mistalics  in  every  one  of  Sohiiltr's 
more  thoughtful  poems  ;  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  perhaps  of  this, 
the  poems  of  Schiller's  early  youth, 
which  are  scarcely  worth  reprinting', 
and  which  afe  altogether  unworthy 
of  him,  appear  in  this  translation  to 
be  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as 
those  of  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Vow, 
the  indefatiiraMe  translator,  wrote  in 
a  style  in  which  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  Homer  from  Anacreon ; 
and  we  have  to  reproach  Sir  Edward 
with  a  similar  fault.  Schiller's  exe- 
crable lyrics  to  Laura  are  in  his  ver- 
sion not  worse  than  the  Song  of  the 
Bell— and  the  Song  of  fhe  Bell  is  not 
better  than  the  Odes  to  Laura.  This 
was,  however,  to  be  expected,  if  the 
poems  of  his  youth  were  at  all  to  be 
translated. — A  few  specimens  might 
liaTe  been  given. 

The  "  Fureign  and  Colonial  Re- 
view" brou^^ht  l)i  fort'  the  public  the 
late  Mr.  Merivaie's  translations  from 
Schiller*  and  the  specimens  of  trans- 
lation there  given  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  public  attention.  The 
ballad  of  "  Cassandra*'  was  translated 
with  exceeding  beauty  ;  and  some  stan- 
sas  of  the  remarkable  poem  called 
"  The  Ideal  and  Life."  In  this  latter 
poem,  Mr.  Merivale  had  the  di<advan- 
taue  whicli  we  have  ascribed  to  Sir 
Edward  Lytton,  of  not  being  ac- 
qu^nted  with  the  language  of  the 
German  metapiiyslcans,on  which  every 
expression  (»!'  the  poem  is  so  founded 
as  to  be  almuht  written  in  cypher  to 
any  person  undisciplined  by  the  study 
of  kant,  and  Schiller's  own  prose 
works.  \Viibout  the  key  which  these 
furnish,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
quite  to  understand  this  and  similar 
poems. 

Seliillcr,in  writingto  Humboldtabout 
this  poem,  de.Hcribes  evei*y  pbrase  as  a 
mystery.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  with- 
out severe  and  long  study,  language 
so  described  can  he  quite  intelligible 
even  to  a  native  of  Germany  ?  Sup- 
pose the  translator  does  however  suc- 
ceed in  ovcroomiog  thb  difflculty>  is 


there  no  necessitv  for  reflection  on  the 
language  in  which  it  is  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  a  different  people  with  other 
liabits  of  thinking,  and  whose  popular 
laniruage  has  not  been  before  used  to 
express  similar  trains  of  thought?  Is 
this  difficulty  not  increased  br  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  writ- 
ing in  ver!<e  is,  so  to  write  as  not  to 
distur!)  by  alien  associations  the  state 
of  feeling  which  it  is  one  of  the  poet's 
objects  to  create?  And  yet  transla- 
tion is  for  ever  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
one  of  the  easiest  tasks  in  the  world, 
and  is  undertaken  as  if  it  could  be 
accomplished  sucoessfiiUy  without  even 
more  attention  than  almost  any  literary 
occupation  that  can  be  named.  Mr. 
Merivale  has  bestowed  exceeding  dili- 
gence on  his  t.i^k ;  but  without  a  de- 
scription of  study  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  the  daily  professional 
occupations  in  which  hi.s  life  was 
passed,  the  task  which  he  imposed  on 
nhnsdf  could  not  have  been  adequately 
accomplished.  Whatever  aid  the  bio- 
graphers of  Schiller  could  give  him, 
towards  understanding  his  author,  was 
diligently  sought ;  whatever  could  be 
done  by  attention  to  the  volume  imme- 
diately before  him  was  not  neglected  $ 
and  whatever  of  illustration  the  clas. 
sical  or  English  poets  could  supply 
was,  for  the  most  part,  present  to 
his  mind :  but  he  nad  begun  the 
study  of  German  at  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  we  believe  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  commencing  the  study,  began 
translating  the  Song  of  the  ImU. 
Within  the  last  year  or  two,  severe 
domef-tic  afflictions  compelled  him  to 
look  for  some  mental  exertion  as  a 
refuge,  and  he  was  advised  strongly 
by  one  of  his  friends,  whose  own  ex- 
perience justified  the  advice,  to  en- 
deavour to  amuse  himself  by  transla- 
tion. That  friend  recommended  rather 
the  Greek  or  Italian  poets  as  the  subject 
of  his  study.  A  translation  of  one  of 
the  Greek  dramatic  poets,  which  are  so 
much  wanted,  would,  it  was  thought, 
engage  him  happily,  or  the  comple- 
tion of  what  was  once  a  favourite 
plan  of  hi«,  a  work  on  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Dante.  Accident  however, 
we  believe,  rather  than  any  fixed  pur- 
pose^ determined  his  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  a  new  line  of  studie.«,  and 
the  result  i.s,  this  volume  of  transla- 
tions from  Schiller.  At  the  time  it 
was  commeoot^  Mr*  Merivale  knew 
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nothing  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton's  being 
engaged  in  a  similar  ta.-k  ;  but  the 
rival  work.«,  we  fear,  have  been  in  this 
way  injurious  to  each  other.'  They 
were  published  at  the  same  thne  in 
London — we  believe  within  the  same 
week — and  it  is  probable  that  one  or 
both  books  may  have  been  hurried 
moro  rapidly  through  the  press,  to 
prevent,  or.  perhaps,  to  secure,  the 
efft'ct.s  of  anticipation.  In  both  books 
there  are  pjissages  of  great  beauty — 
In  both  a  great  deal  of  information 
respecting  the  external  circumstances 
in  v^  hich  each  poem  was  composed — 
and  in  both  there  i<,  we  re^'ret  to  say, 
the  same  absence  of  any  illustration 
of  the  poems  from  Sclbiller's  prose 
works,  although  there  never  was  a 
writer  in  studying  whom  there  is  more 
occasion  to  refer  from  one  work  to 
another. 

Of  the  books  we  decidedly  prefer 

Merivale's  ;  hut  it  is  exceedingly  un- 
equal. The  best  poems  are,  however, 
the  best  translated.  "  Cassandra"  is  ex- 
oellenty  the  **  Gods  of  Greece**  graeefnl 
and  spirited,  and  the  poem,  which  he 
calN,  chanpimr  the  name  from  that 
given  by  Schiller,  ♦*  The  Progress  of 
Art,"  is  for  the  most  part  exceedingly 
heantiful.  These  have  heen  the  8nh> 
ject  manifestly  of  more  careful  study 
than  the  smaller  poems.  Mr.  Meri- 
vale's  exceeding  rapidity  of  composi- 
tion has  led  him  into  mistakes  in  the 
smaller  poems,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  avoided  in  those  which  we  have 
mentioned.  He  seems  in  the  shorter 
poems  to  have  written  down  the  first 
thought  the  words  suggested ;  and  if 
it  ran  into  easy  rhyme,  his  purpose  was 
answered  —  he  seems  never  to  have 
looked  at  it  again.  Cowper  says, 
that "  touching  and  re-tonchtng  is  the 
secret  of  all  good  writing."  If  this 
be  true  of  ori^^inal  composition,  how 
much  more  so  is  it  of  translation  !  If 
to  express  with  felicity  one's  own  con- 
ceptions require  this  constant  study, 
how  much  more  necessarv  mu<;t  it  be 
when  that  which  is  to  be  t  xpresicd  is 
the  thought  of  another, — wiien  ^ou 
have  not  only  to  consider  the  sfthjfct 
itself,  but  tlie  point  of  view  in  which 
it  is  sofu  by  am»tlu'r  mind,  —  wh<  n  in 
communicating  this  thought  you  are 
not  alone  to  think  of  the  communica- 
tion itself,  but  lo  guard  against  ac- 
cidental a.sso(iations  of  Imt^uago  and 
metre  which  may  mar  the  whole  effect  I 
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Mr.  Merlvale  tells  us  that  form  is  of 
the  essence  of  porfry,  and  from 
this  infers  that  a  translator  should 
adopt  the  metre  of  the  poem  he  imi- 
tates. Schiller  did  not  act,  as  if  he 
thought  such  inference  true;  for 
though  hexameters  had  been  forged 
in  a  hundred  German  smithies,  he 
thoiight  Hi,  when  he  translated  tome 
hooks  of  the  MmAd,  to  write  In  stao* 
zas. 

Form  may  hv  of  the  essence  of  poetry, 
and  yet  it  may  be  very  far  indeed  from 
a  oonseqaenotf  of  this»  that  the  same 
form  is  suitable  to  different  lai^uiges* 
or  that  the  supposed  inference  is  not 
to  be  disregarded  from  other  conside- 
rations. Who,  translating  Racine, 
would  think  of  iniitating  his  long 
Alexandrines  and  his  male  and  female 
rhymes  in  Ent;Iish  ?  Who  would  think 
of  mimicking,  in  a  translation  of  Ho- 
race, his  Cboriamblesy  ^oommittliig 
long  and  short  ?*'  Pope's  lines  of 

Fluttering  snread  thy  purple  pinions. 
Gentle  Cupio,  o'er  my  heart  1 
I,  a  slave  in  thy  dommions, 
Mature  must  give  way  to  Art" 

could  not  but  have  rendered  it  fan* 
posmhle  to  express  any  thought  in  that 

measure  without  sugirestintr  ludicrous 
associations  ;  and  this  would  have 
afVected  tran.slated  as  much  as  original 
poetry.  Think  of  a  serious  poem  In 
the  measure  of  Hndibras!  It  made 
the  octr)syl!abic  measure  and  double 
rhymes  actually  unavailable  for  any 
hnt  ludicrous  poetry  for  half  a 
turv. 

Where  the  metrical  form  is  but  a 
mere  form  giving  a  fantastic  shape 
to  some  whimsical  thought,  as  in  the 
Urns*  and  Altars,  and  Egy^  of  seme 
of  the  old  Anthologies,  this  mimicry 
may  be  attempted  ;  nut  to  apply  in- 
genuity of  this  kind  to  any  thing 
properly  called  poetry  wonld  be  above 
all  things  absurd.  Mr.  Merivale's 
jiractiee  is  better  than  his  theory,  as, 
exeejit  in  a  few  poems,  he  does  not 
make  any  serious  effort  to  imitate 
Schiller's'  Greek  metres — ^and  even 
where  he  does,  he  endeavours  tore- 
ooneile  the  Gotliic  ear  to  his  ponta- 
n^cters,  by  adding  rhymes.  The  ex- 
periments which  he  makes  of  imitating 
the  classical  metr<  s  are  not  very  suc- 
cessful, and  we  fear  that  the  Ktiglish 
ear  can  never  be  reconciled  to  them. 
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At  all  events,  while  the  lines  are  cob* 

structed  as  Merivale  and  Southey  con- 
struct  them,  by  attending^  exclusively 
to  accent,  and  disregarding  (juantit)', 

^  th«  thii^  is  impractieable. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  AmwricaQ  work 
was  published  by  Mr.  Dwight,  con- 
taining several  of  the  poems  of  Goethe 
HidSchUler>  many  of  whieli  were  Tery 
bappily  translated.  Mr.  Dwight  was 
assisted  in  his  task  by  several  friends, 
and  some  of  the  writers  in  bis  volume 
had  the  advantage  of  their  Eogitsh 
hretbren  in  the  first  and  roost  impor- 
tant  of  all  qualifications  of  a  transla- 
tor. They  understood  the  original 
better  ;  yet,  little  as  we  wish  to  dwell 
on  finiltt^  we  shall,  before  we  conclude 
our  review  of  Schiller  and  his  trans- 
lators, show  that  mistakes,  from  which 
the  kind  of  attention  that  every  school- 
boy bestows  on  the  author  he  trans- 
lates would  have  saved  them,  have 
been  fallen  into  by  them,  and  this  in 
spite  of  their  boast  that  the  versions 
in  question  ''will  be  found  more  faith- 
ful* both  to  the  meaning  and  the  letter 
of  the  original,  than  translations  com- 
monly have  been."  However,  they 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  poeta  whose  works  they 
translate  —  rather  more  for  Goethe 
than  for  Schiller ;  and  we  feel  pleasure 
in  recominending  the  volume  to  our 

•  readers.*  They  advocate  and  act  on 
Mr.  Merivale*s  theory.  "The  spirit 
and  the  form,"  says  Mr.  Dwighf, 
''are  inseparable  in  all  true  poetry. 
The  measure  and  the  rhyme  have  been 
exactly  preserved,  and  the  thoughts 
rendered  very  nearly  line  for  line."  A 
more  legitimate  inference  than  that 
which  Mr.  Dwight  draws  from  the 
proposition  would  be,  that  poetry  is 
untranslatable.  The  effort  to  translate 
so  as  to  give  line  for  line,  must  in  any 
long  poem  produce  the  double  vice  of 
feebleness  where  the  sense  is  diluted, 
and  forced  compression  where  it  has 
to  be  packed  tight,  in  order  to  fit  into 
the  forms  of  a  dif)'erent,]anguage  ;  or— 
the  meaning  itself  is  to  be  disregarded. 
Of  every  one  of  these  vices  the  Ame- 
rican translations  exhibit  flagrant  ex- 
amples. Mr.  Dwight  is  himself,  we 
tibink,  superior  to  most  of  Us  Msoci- 
atesy  and  on  the  whole  we  think  it 


would  have  hem  better  to  omit  alto- 
gether the  poems  by  friends,  than 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  work  by  the 
introduction  uf  ditVerent  ttyles.  In 
this  Sir  Edward  Lytton  has  been  more 
wise  than  either  Mr.  Merivale  or  the 
American  translator.  There  are  no 
translations  in  his  volumes  from  other 
hands  than  his  own.  More  is  ffaaned 
in  the  fact' of  unity  of  style  and  pur- 
pose than  could  be  in  the  command  of 
whatever  assistance.  We  read  Schiller 
not  for  the  separate  poems,  but  for  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  Each  illustrates 
the  other.  There  is  probably  no  one 
ballad  of  Schiller's,  the  language  of 
which  is  not  coloured  by  the  trains  of 
thinking  that  are  expTMSed  in  the 
"  Walk"  and  the  «  Artists."  If  the 
poems  are  to  be  regarded  as  each  in 
itself  complete,  deriving  no  light  from 
the  others,  and  reflectmg  none  on  them* 
let  us  have  a  fresh  poet  from  every  one 
of  the  United  States  sentling  his  con- 
tributions to  the  **  undertaker,"  as  we 
remember  to  have  seen  poor  Garth 
called,  in  one  of  his  advertisements, 
beatinir  up  for  recruits  for  his  **  Ovid, 
by  several  hands."  If  they  are,  in 
truth,  the  offspring  of  one  heart  and 
roind,  and  are  meant  to  do  any  thing 
better  than  amuse  an  idle  hour,  let 
them  i)e  presented  by  .some  one  man 
with  his  whole  heart  and  mind  in  the 
task,  determined  honestly  to  exhilMt, 
as  far  as  he  cant  what  Schiller  jn  ^ 
reality  wrote  ;  let  such  man  not  embar- 
ViXis  himself  with  impracticable  theories 
of  translating  line  for  line,  or  with 
laying  down  as  rules  of  translatitm 
the  kind  of  positions  which  we  have 
been  combating,  where  the  exceptions 
must  be  as  wide  almost  as  the  positions 
that  state  the  rule,  and  where,  when- 
ever a  hin<;le  passage  occurs  in  the 
translation  which  can  be  read  with  plea- 
sure, the  translator  is  obliged  to  apolo- 
gize for  taking  liberties,  which,  if  he 
knew  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  the 
task  which  he  undertakes,  he  ought, 
from  the  first,  have  claimed  as  his 
indubitable  right.  Literal  translation 
in  prose  or  verse  is  a  thing  absolutely 
impossible.  The  amusing  mistakes  we 
iind  ourselves  making,  when,  convers- 
ing in  aforeiffn  language,'we  translate 
literally  the  idioms  of  our  own,  oqght 
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to  satisfy  every  one  of  this  ;  and  the 
person  has  hut  little  experience  of  the 
tricks  of  literal  translators,  who  does 
DOt  know  that  what  is  called  literal 
translation  is  habitnally  used  by  these 
worthies  to  dijg'uise  their  absolute  ig- 
norance of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
which  they  yet  are  able  to  suggest  re- 
presentatives for,  if  you  take  them  one 
by  one.  It  is  one  thing  to  read  lan- 
guage^ into  grammar,  and  another  to 
read  it  into  meaning.  Little  more 
than  the  first  is  ever,  accomplished  1^ 
verbal  translation. 

Our  views  on  the  subject  of  transla- 
tion are  very  much  those  stated  by 
Drvden,  and  illustrated  more  happily 
by  Coleridge,  than  by  any  other  trans- 
lator we  can  mention,  for  we  are  less 
satisfied  with  the  German  experiments 
of  VoM  and  Sehlegel  than  perhaps  it  is 
becoming  in  us  to  state,  considering 
their  great  reputation.    Verse  transla- 
tion," said  glorious  John,  **  should  be 
lesa  dose  to  the  original  than  mctft- 
phrase,  but  nearer  to  it  than  pare> 
(  phrase."    Coleridge's  Wallenstein  ap- 
I  preaches  this.    It  is  for  ever  repeated 
Umt  Coleridge  made  considerable  addi- 
tions to  WaUeostem,  and  that  Schiller 
adopted  them  ;  the  assertion  has  we 
believe  no  foundation  in  fact.  We 
should  very  much  wish  to  know  the 
evidence  on  which  it  is  stated  that 
SehiUer  ever  saw  Coleridge's  transla- 
tion.    Tn  Goethe's  review  of  Moir's 
translation  his  language  plainly  shows 
that  he  never  heard  en  any  other 
English  transUUon  of  Wallenstein,  and 
till  We  have  better  evidence  of  Schiller's 
having  seen  Coleridge's,  than  any  we 
have  yet  seen  or  heard,  we  must  be- 
lieve it  a  mistake.     Mrs.  Hemans 
has  almost  realized  our  notions  of 
perfect  translation  in  a  few  passages 
from  Iphigenia.    Mr.  Impey,  whose 
^  iUostrations  of  German  poetrj  contain 
an  exceedingly  valuable  commentary 
on  Schiller's  song  of  the  Bell  and 
Retzsch's  outlines,  and  whose  transla- 
tion from  ScMller's  hallads  are  of  very 
unusual  beauty,  has  claimed  for  the 
translator  the  poet's  privilege  of  being 
the  interpreter  of  his  author's  meaniiig 
rather  the  bond-alave  of  his  very  words. 
Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  his 
observations  on  this  subject,  and  we 
trust  to  meet  him  again  engaged  in  the 
translation  of  poems  whion  will  jrive 
more  opportimity  of  exerting  the  frae- 
^^Ekmi  he  obins.  The  on^  poema  of 


Schiller's  which  he  translates,  are  the 
Song  of  the  Bell,  and  the  ballads  of 
the  Diver — Fridolin — The  Count  of 
Hapsburg — The  Glove — and  the 
Cranes  of  Ibycus.  His  translation  of 
the  last  nientlonod  poem  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Merivale  and  reprinted 
in  his  volume.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
that  so  little  in  reality  is  the  difference 
in  principle  l)ct\vecn  the  rival  transla- 
tors of  Schiller's  poems  that  we  find 
Mr.  Impey  the  advocate  of  freedom 
fiur  more  scrupulously  faithful  to  the 
very  letter  of  his  author  than  the 
American  who  would  hug  bis  fetters 
and  dance  with  his  chain  of  donble 
rhymes.  Think  of  the  fellow's  mirth 
after  murdering,  or — as  they  call  it  in 
Pennsylvania — 'slating  Schiller  1 


**See  there— see  there— what  yonder 

swings, 

And  creaks  mid  whistling  rain  ? 
Gibbet,  and  steel— the  accursed  wheel, 
A  murderer  in  his  chain. 

Hollo !  thou  felon,  follow  here, 

To  bridal  bed  wo  ride ; 
And  thou  slialt  nrance  a  fetter  dance. 

Before  me  and  my  bride." 

The  fetter  dance  of  the  felon  is  not 
less  illustrative  of  the  strange  vagaries 
of  some  of  our  translators  from  the 
ihct  that  there  is  neither  mnrdarer  nor 
ehain^  nor  Ibtter  dance  in  the  original 
poem,  from  a  celebrated  translation  of 
which  we  quote.  The  very  worst  and  / 
most  faithless  of  all  trandators  are 
those  who  profeaa  varbel  fideli^.  We 
transcribe  a  sentence  from  Impey's 
preface  to  his  Illustrations  of  German 
Poetry,  which  describes  the  principlee 
on  whadbi  he  thinks  translation  shonld 
be  execate4»  and  with  which  we  qnile 
agree : — 

"  Without  pretending  to  develop  a 
theory,  in  which  there  is  nothing  new 
since  the  dissertations  on  lielre  and 
Metrical  Translation  scattered  through 
the  works  of  Southev  and  Coleridge ;  it 
will  be  quite  enoagh  for  the  airthor,  to 
state  hts  own  object,  and  the  means  by 
%vhich  he  has  endeavoured  to  effect  it. 
His  design  has  been  to  communicate  to 
the  ear,  as  well  as  the  mind,  a  just  con- 
ception, not  only  of  the  thoughts  and 
structure,  but, — if  the  expression  may 
be  allowed,— the  very  tune  of  these 
lyric  compositions  :  so  that  they  might 
almost  be  sung  to  the  same  air,  or 
chanted  to  the  same  reeltatlveu  Thia 
hae  htm  attanptedt  not  bj  a  Tcnioa 
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word  for  word,  or  lioo  for  line,  but  by 
•aa^erence  as  strict  as  possible  to  tho 
rhjrthm,  pause,  and  cadence  of  the 
several  metres ;  preserring  at  the  tame 
time  the  characteristic  mpaninj*  of  every 
phrase,  whether  amplified  or  comprest : 
•ometiraes  by  poriphrotb  and  aome- 
times  by  tho  substitution  of  sona  aqui. 
vaient  word  or  idea,  for  one  whichhas 
Man  thought  laaf  apiriCad  or  graceful 
when  literally  translatad.  To  azam- 
phfy  this  method  by  reference  to  a  sister 
art,  it  b  by  maans  analogous  to  these, 
that  tho  skilful  mnsician  adapts  words 
to  a  new  or  foreign  molody,  not,— as  is 
too  often^  practised— by  eonstrainin" 
OMi  within  the  oompaxs  of  notes  unenuat 
m  time  and  punctuation—'  With  Midas' 
aar  committiug  short  and  long  '  but  by 
adjusting  one  to  tho  other,  so  that  boUi 
may  fall,  with  proper  ictus,  bar  by  bar, 
within  the  same  measure :  a  result  which 
cannot  be  better  Illastrated  than  by  the 
learned  adaptations  of  the  late  Dr.  Call- 
pott,  and  by  the  genius  which  breatbaa 
ill  the  •  Irish  Melodies  *  of  Moore. 

*•  It  has  been  observed  long  a;,'n  and 

later  commentators  have  addfd  little  or 
nothinjf  to  the  maxim—that  a  translator 
should  aim  at  no  less  than  those  results, 
which  his  author  might  be  ima-jinod  to 
produce,  had  he  written  in  the  same 
laogiMga  :  and,  doubtless,  the  greatest 
raooass  has  ever  crowned  tho  efforts  of 
OMSa,  who  have  proposed  to  themselves 
tUa,  the  Bost  regitimate  and  highest 
fOSSthle  standard  of  excellence. 

"Such  ware  the  productions  of  our 
earlier  translators  from  Gawin  Dou-las 
to  Chapman,  Fairfax  and  Dryden  :  Such 
in  our  own  age,  and  that  immediately 
preceding  it,  the  two  vigorous  parodies 
of  Johnson,  the  poiotaasting  and  con- 
centrated torsonos«  of  ancient  satire, 
transmitted  by  Gitford,  and  the  looser) 
wt  Bot  less  animated  rersieas  of  Cole- 
ridge  and  Scott:  tho  forrrn  r  rominding 
us  of  echos,  reverberated  from  rook  to 
rock,  aad  nadiially  mallowad  In  the 
distance ;— tho  laff  r  r  resembling  a  single 
chord,  correctly  caught  by  one  viol  from 
another,  and  lUthraUy  returned,  with 
all  the  magic  of  JlfoUaa  tones,  throogh 
the  medium  of  afa 

*  Sw(.ct  sir — 

More  tuiu  ul.lc  llinn  Inrk  to  Shcrhcnl',  nf. 
Wlwn  whcnt  if  (inen  and  hawUtorn-buds  •ppcar.* 

"  Without  this,  wc  may  indeed  culti- 
vate the  dally  widenin-  held  of  German 
literature  in  this  conntry;  we  may 
laboriously  trench  the  ground,  and  lay 
out  large  plantations,  to  degenerate  in 
our  soil ;  but  we  shall  not  natoraiiae  n 
aingla  flower."— /aipqr,  toI.  L  p.  127. 

An  arCioI«  on  tnnahlion  might  be 


writer  did  no  more  than  exhibit  the 
misUkesmada  by  translators  of  tha  very 
highest  name,  and  show  how  each  ™f- 
Uke  arose.  This  is  not  always  possi- 
ble. We  at  one  time  examined  several 
of  the  translations  of  BOrger's  Lenora* 
and  in  all  found  mistakes,  some  of 
them  worth  noting.  In  looking 
through  one  of  them  we  found  the 
linesr— 

•♦Tfctlimi  belU  of  midnight  »ouim1. 
•ooatbsaUnlikS- 


We  turned  to  the  original  not  re- 

memboring  any  thing  that  oould  sag- 

gcst  the  sentence,  and  were  rewarded 
for  our  curiosity  by  finding  the  lines. 

The  "rf/*  felsMii  o'dotk)  of  the 
original,  was  mistaken  for  elf,  a  fcirr, 
and  this  was  metamorphosed  (as  poeU 
laureate  know  how)  into  a  midnight 
fiend  oominff  with  its  accusation,  for 
we  have  little  doubt  that  the 


arose   from  confounding  the  word 
before  the  translator— the  late  Henry 
Jamas  P>a— with  anklagen.    Pye  tells 
us  that  hU  ia  "a  trwialation  fine  by 
line,  and  as  near  the  original  as  the 
restraint  of  versification  and  the  idiom 
and  genius  of  the  different  languages 
would  admit !"   Sir  Walter'a  truSn- 
tion  of  the  Lenore  is  an  axooadlngly 
spirited  poem,  but  every  where  vanea 
ftom  the  original.    It  was  originally 
written  whan  Scott  was  very  ignorant 
of  (ierman  and  he  seems  tohavegoesaad 
his  way  without  a  guide.    His  hold 
plunges  astound  the  reader  of  the 
German.    The  itnt  object  which 
arrests  tho  attention  of  Lenore  and 
her  dead  lover  on  their  dreary  ride  is 
a  funeral.    We  shall  tirst  transcribe 
Taylor's  translation  which,  though  hr 
trom  accurate,  gifw  the  genenl  efaa- 
raeter  of  the  peiaige. 

"How  glumly  sounds  yon  dirgv  song  I 
Night  ravens  flap  the  wing.  ' 

What  knell  doth  slowly  toll  ding-dow ? 
Tho  psalms  of  death  who  sing?^^ 

Forth  creeps  a  swarthy  funeral  train, 

.■\  corpse  is  on  the  bier  ; 
Liko  ( roak  of  toads  from  lonely  moors. 

The  chaatingB  meet  the  ear. 

Go,  bear  the  corpse  when  midnight's  past 
With  ^nni:;  and  tear  and  wail, 

I  ve  got  my  wife,  I  take  her  heme, 
My  hour  of  wedlock  hail. 
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8«nd  forth,  oil  d«rk»  the  chMnting 
quire. 

To  swell  onr  spousal  souff , 
Come  priest,  and  read  the  blessiag  MOD, 
For  bed,  for  bed  we  long. 

The  bier  is  gone — the  dirges  hush — 

Hit  bidding  all  obey, 
And  headlong  rush,  through  briar  and 
bnali. 

Beside  hie  tpeedj  way. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  this  at  all 
an  adequate  tranilatloii*  bat  ttill  the 
thought  of  the  prieit  and  his  sexton 
with  the  funeral  company  leaving  their 
task  of  interring  the  dead  to  follow 
the  bridal  party  is  sufficiently  pldn. 
Now  what  does  Scott  (Id  with  the 
passage.  He  unluckily  misread  the 
word  "  Kustcr,"  sexton,  for  •*  Kufler," 
and  supposing  the  latter  word  to  be 
'  derived  from  "  Kafe/'  instantly  meta- 
morphoeee  the  poor  lezton  or  clerk  into 
tho  tnan  whom  he  was  bnryinpri  and 
the  "coffined  guest"  is  straightway 
summoned. 

"'Ceme  with  thy  oboir,  thou  eqffined 
guut 

To'swell  onr  nuptial  song ; 
Come,  priest,  to  bless  our  marriage 

feast. 

Come  all,  come  all  along  1* 

**  Ceased  clang  and  song,  down  went  tho 

bier. 

The  §kr9uM  corpse  anwet  I !" 

We  have  before  quoted  another 
passage  from  his  translation  where  tho 
ftntastic  group  of  airy  spirits  seen  dan- 
cing in  moonlight  round  the  wheel  on 
the  place  of  execution  are  converted 
into  a  murderer  and  his  chain,  and  the 
murderer  is  called  to  dance  a  fetter 
dance  at  tlie  coming  bridal. 

"  And  hurry,  hurry— clash,  clash,  clash ! 

The  wasted  form  descends, 
And  lieet  as  wind  through  hazel  bush 

The  wild  career  attends." 

The  wa-jfed  form  of  the  murderer 
following  tiie  strange  procession, aflects 
tho  imagination  a.s  strongly  as  the 
"ghostly  crew  "  [luftiges  Gesindel]  of 
the  originiU.  Some  blunder  as  to  the 
meaning  of  "  Gesindel,"  first  misled 
Sir  Walter ;  and  his  being  able  to 
connect  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
passage  into  a  whole  eonristent  with 
the  msaning  he  had  given  the  word, 
there  was  really  nothing  to  ioggest  |p 


him  the  fact  of  a  mistake  having  been 
made.  That  some  such  mistake  was 
made  as  to  the  meaning  of  tliis  word 
we  have  no  doubt  as  another  transla^ 
tion  of  the  poem  deals  with  the  passage 
in  the  ssme  waj. 

**  Ho !  carcase — carcase,  come  elong.*' 

We  are  far  from  thinlciiig  a  poet 
bound  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  song, 
still  there  arc  limits,  and  we  think  Sir 
Walter  has  transgressed  them.  It  is 
strange  that  this  passage  which  pre- 
sents no  difficuhy  of  any  kind  in  the 
original,  hiis>  been  misconceived  by 
most  of  the  translators*  Taylor  omits 
altogether  the  gibbet  and  the  wheeL 

"  Look  up,  look  up,  an  airy  crew 
In  roundel  dances  reel, 

Tho  moon  is  bright  and  blue  the  night, 
May'st  dimly  see  them  wheel. 

What  foUowi  in  BOrger  is  very  well 
given  by  Taylor 

**  •  Come  to,  come  to,  ye  ghostly  crew, 

Come  to  and  follow  me, 
And  dance  for  us  the  wedding  daaoe. 

When  we  in  bed  shall  be.* 

*'  And  brush,  bmsh,  brush,  the  ghostly 

crew 

Came  wheeling  o'er  their  heads, 
All  rustling  like  the  withered  leaves. 
That  wide  the  whirlwind  spreads." 

We  shall  give  bat  another  extract 
from  Scott's  translation.  The  original 

poem  closes  with  the  demon  horse 
dashing  impetuously  against  an  iron 
gate,  the  rider  cracks  nis  whip,  look 
and  bolt  give  way»  and  the  vfingn  of 
the  gate  fly  asunder.  The  sound  w  hich 
the  gates  make  is  expressed  by  the 
word  «*  Klirrend."  This  is  meU- 
morphosed  bv  Soott  into  the  follow* 
ing  passage,  the  ilrst  stanza  of  which  is 
in  aheoiute  contrast  with  the  <Kniginal : 

Reluctant  on  Its  msty  hinge, 

Revolved  an  iron  door, 
Antl  by  the  pale  moon's  setting  beam, 
Were  seen  a  church  and  tower. 

Wiih  many  a  shriek  and  ay  whizz  roundt 
The  Hrd*  qf  midmght  tcared^ 

And  rustling  like  autumnal  h  aves, 
Unhallowed  ghosts  were  heard. 

How  the  first  of  these  stansas 

originated,  we  cannot  coiyecture,  or 
rather  we  do  coqjeotore^  but  the 
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natnre  of  the  case  preventa  oar  being 

so  satisfied  on  the  subject  as  to  give 
us  a  right  to   discu!>s   the  siihjcct. 
On  the  second  we  think  such  of  our 
readers  as  take  the  trouble  of  loolcing 
at  the  original,  can  have  no  doubt 
that  a  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  line  "  die  Fliigel  flogen  klirrend 
anf  *'  created  the  whole  stanza.  The 
wti^s  of  the  churchjard  gate  became 
those  of  the  hirds  of  midnight.  Tho 
same  line  had  before   puzzled  Mr. 
Spencer,  an  earlier  translator  of  the 
ballad,  and  suggested  to  bim  "thin 
sheeted    phantoms    gibbering  glid> 
ing,"&e.  and  Scott  had  no  objection 
to  making  these  unhallowed  ghosts 
keep  company  with  his  night  birds. 
This  passage  has  been  mistaken  in 
much  the  same  way  by  several  of  the 
translators  of  Lenore.     Mr.  Camp- 
bell* has  "the  birds  flew  upwards 
9treaming  hoarte/*    Suppose  a  mis* 
take  once  made,  the  greater  the  talent 
of  the  writer  is,  the  more  plausible  is 
he  likely  to  render  it  to  bis  own 
mind.    An  instance  of  the  kind  ac- 
cidently  occurs  to  us.   The  translator 
of  one  of  Kieisfs  poems  has  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

*•  Lured  by  the  fascination  of  his  oyo, 
She  follow r\s  if  o'er  her  soul  distiilod 
Some  wondrous  dew ;  or  wire  more 

subtly  forged. 
Than  furnace  ere  of  five*fold  heat 

drew  out 

To  measureless  length  attracted  her." 

The  translator  in  a  note  to  the 
passage,  honestly  tells  us  that  the 
whole  is  a  blunder — "  The  German," 
he  says,  "  is  this  PcHgt  sie  ihm  gefiUtrt 
am  Strahl  seines  Angcsichts  f  'dnfdrti' 
thigf  wie  eirwn  TaUf  urn  ihre  Scele 
gelegt,  literally,  she  follows  hiui, 
drawn  by  a  beam  of  his  countenance 
laid  about  her  soul  like  a  rope  of 
five  yarns,  i.  e.  of  the  greatest  strength. 
The  error  here  is  two-folil,  and  con- 
sists first  in  mistaking  Tau,"  a  rope 
for  **  TkaUp**  dew  ;  and  secondly  in 
applying  tho  epithet  *\f nufilruthi'/' 
Jirt'-threddrd,  to  a  wire  furijfe'l  in  a 
i'urnace  live  times  heated,  i'iie  pre- 
▼alent  idea  in  the  original,  is  the 
strength,— in  the  tranilatinn,  the  sub- 
tlety, of  the  attraotioB.    The  former 


reminds  one  a  little  of  Isaiah,  chap. 

V.  0.  18.  Woe  unto  them  who  draw 
iniquity  with  the  cords  of  vanity,  and 
rin  as  it  were  with  a  cart-rope;"  the 
latter  of  Vulcan*s  net  and  Jupiter's 
golden  chain  in  the  Iliad,  for  both 
were  floating  indistinctly  in  the  mind 
of  the  translator."  A  writer  of  less 
talent  or  of  less  information  could 
not  have  made  the  mistake  we  have 
quoted — a  writer  of  less  candour 
would  not  have  communicated  tho 
fact  of  the  mistake  at  all,  or  the 
process  by  which  his  mind  was  led 
into  it.  The  confessions  of  a  trans- 
lator would  make  a  pleasant  volume. 
Chateaubriand,  who  is  in  general 
faithful  enough  to  his)  author,  in  the 
very  first  page  of  his  translation  of 
Milton  gives  us  for  Milton's 

»  SUM**  toook«  Uist  fvwid 
Tait  hf  the  eraeto  of  Ood.** 

**  /.'■  ruint  iii  lir   Sili'^  qui  COOLAM  BATtMh 

MKST  piet  t'  OriirU  <li!  Pifu." 

and  Freiligrath,  whose  translation  of 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  is  one  of 
the  best  verrions  we  have  ever  seen 
of  any  poem,  commits  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  blunders  we  have  seen  even 
in  this  class  of  literature.  Every 
reader  of  Coleridge  remembera  the 
passage  where  the  Spirit  of  the  South 
Pole  carries  on  tho  vessel  to  the  Line* 
Then  follow  these  words 

The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  sun  right  up  above  the  mast 

Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean, 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  6tir, 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 
Backwards  andforwards  half  her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go. 

She  made  a  suddi-n  hound. 
It  tiung  the  hlooil  into  my  head 
And  I  feli  down  in  a  swound. 

All  these  motion3  of  the  ship 
rreiligrath  transfers  to  the  sun,  and 
we  have  the  sun  rocking,  and  pawing 
and  bounding,  and  the  heavens  in 
amasement  at  the  strange  pheno- 
menon :~ 

Das  schifT  steht  still,  bis  Hittag  nUT 
Siioselt  die  Leinewand. 


*  Song  of  the  Bell  and  other  Poems  from  the  Oermaa  by  John  J.  Oanpbellt 
Esq.  A.B.  of  BalioMuOl,  OjOM  Edinburgh,  laaa 
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Die  Sonne  lothreclit  ubern  Mast 

Schaut  mrrrwart-i  olinc  Rejjung  ; 
Doch  plotzlich  ruhrt  und  regt  sie  sicb 

Mit  titterndef  Bewpgung 
Sehiesst  vorwarts,  rikk  warts,  nnrohvi^. 

Mitt  litiernder  Beiregang. 

Dann  plotzlich,  wie  ein  scheoend  Roet 

Prellt  sie  zur  Seite  wieder  ! 
Das  Blut  schoss  mir  ins  Angesicht 

In  Obmnadit  lank  ieh  niMer. 

The  mistake  plainly  had  its  origin 
in  the  accident  that  our  translator 
tiboQght  of  the  Bhip»  as  represented 
by  a  word  of  the  neuter  gender,  and 
did  not  remember  the  English  custom 
of  personifying  a  ve»»cl  as  female. 
Thisy  in  addition  to  the  German  habit 
of  thinking  of  the  sun  as  feminine, 
(die  Sonne)  and  fissuming  tli;it  the 
English  di(l  the  same,  led  to  lus  mis* 
taking  the  meaning  of 

"  The  sun  right  up  above  the  nast 
Had  tixt  her  to  the  ocean.'* 

And  this  first  blander  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  to  escape  the  others. 

In  Shelley's  translation  of  Goethe's 
«<  Witch  Sabbath  Night,"  we  find  seva- 
ral  mistakes  of  the  meaning,  arising 
from  his  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  German  when  he  wrote  his 
beautiful  imitation  of  that  remarkable 
scene:— 

•*  But  see  how  melancholy  rises  now 
Dimly  upliftiug  her  belated  beam 
The  i>huilc  vaweleone  ronnd  of  the 
red  moon* 

It  is  probable  that  the  word"im- 

welcome"  strikes  most  readers  as  one 
of  great  beauty  ;  and  it  certainly  is  so 
worked  into  the  context  as  to  have  a 
strong  dramatic  propriety,  in  reference 
to  the  character  of  Mephistophiles, 
who  utters  the  words  as  he  is  ascend- 
ing the  Hartz  mountains.  But  with 
whatever  skill  Shelley  has  disguised 
or  evaded  the  effects  of  a  blunder,  the 
reader  of  the  original  need  not  bo 
toM  that  the  thought  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Goethe  ;  but  in  the  passage 
occurs  the  wordj  ^meolllMiiiiM'/* 


"  imperfect,'*  or  not  come  to  the  ftdl/' 

which  he  confused  with  umcillhommuef 
and  hence  the  ''unwelcome"  of  the 
English  poet. 

In  tm  same  uassage  asemidioma 
of  wisards  uses  the  fcUowing  words: 

*'  Wir  scbleichcn  wic  die  Schuecke  im 
Hans, 

Die  Weiher  alio  sind  Toraus. 
Dean,  gebt  es  zu  des  Bosons  Uaus 
Das  Weib  hat  taasend  Sdiritt  Toraos.** 

Of  this  Shelley  did  not  understand  a 
single  word.  The  meaning  is,  "  We 
[men]  steal  along  like  snails  in  the 
shell.  The  women  all  are  before  us  t 
for  if  we  go  to  the  house  of  the 
devil,  woman  is  a  thousand  steps  in  ad- 
vance."* Shelley's  translation  is  amus- 
ingly  ontme ;  but  he  gives  »  sort  of 
meaning  of  Iris  own  to  the  passage 

«*  We  steal  in 
Like  snails  when  the  women  are  all 
away ; 

And  from  a  hoose  once  given  over  to  sin 
Woman  has  a  thoosaad  steps  to 
stray." 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  he  trans- 
lated the  third  line  of  the  original — 
'*  When  a  house  goes  to  the  bad  or 
goes  to  the  devil,"  and  then  strained 
the  rest  of  the  passage  into  something 
consistent  with  this  odd  blunder.  The 
snail's  shell,  called  its  house  in  the 
first  hne,  never  seems  to  have  passed 
tiirongh  his  thoughts  at  all ;  and  the 
wizards  are  thus  represented  as  on 
their  .visits  finding  the  women  from 
home.  We  wish  we  bad  the  true  his> 
tory  of  this  translation.  It  is  plain,  we 
think,  that  Shellej  had  never  learned 
any  (ierman ;  and  we  have  little 
doubt  he  made  bis  own  way,  "  now  in 
glimmer  and  now  in  gloom,"  guessing 
rather  at  the  meaning,  than  in  any 
way  having  at  all  satisfied  hinisLlf  ho 
had  attained  it.  In  fa^t,  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  necessary  for  him,  in 
order  to  give  any  thing  of  a  disUnot 
reality  to  language  half  understood, 
that  he  shouM  seek  to  represent  it  to 
himself  in  words  of  his  own;  and 
Shelley  is  not  the  00I7  writer  of 


*  *'  Like  the  lazy  snail,  we  linger  and  trail— 
Our  womankind,  as  fleet  as  the  wind. 

Have  left  us  far  and  far  behind. 

On  a  road  like  this  men  droop  and  drivel, 

While  woman  goes  fearless  uid  fast  to  the  devil*" 
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whom  this  is  true,  as  we  coulJ  without 
difficulty  demonstrate  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  living  writers,  tl)e  proof  could  not 
be  piven  without  seeming  to  be  done 
with  an  invidious  motive.  As  we 
have  before  said»  it  is  only  writers  of 
considerable  talents  can  err  in  tbis 
way. 

The  reviews  are  in  general,  we 
think,  rather  unfair  to  translators  in 
imagining  that  whenever  there  is  a 
deviation  from  'tbe  letter  of  the  origi- 
nal, or  from  the  niMnin-,'  which  that 
letter  suggests  to  the  reviewer,  the 
translator's  object  in  such  deviation  is 
to  show  off  himself;  and  that  sucb 
deviations  arise  from  the  wilful  ca- 
prices of  vanity.  We  remember  no 
one  instance  in  which  this  could  be 
tralj  alleged,  although  the  charge 
may  often  enough  be  plausibly  ad- 
vanced. Such  deviations  in  geiarul 
arise,  as  we  thiuk  we  have  demuu- 
strated  in  Scott's  case,  from  tbe  trans- 
lator's mistaking  his  author's  meaning, 
and  then  endeavouring  to  force  the 
words  he  misunderstood  into  some- 
thing like  sense.  In  tbe  works  of 
such  writers  as  Goethe  and  Schiller — 
the  latter  more  especially,  a  sin-^'Ie 
word  is  often  so  applied  as  to  be 
almost  the  crystalliaation,  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves,  of  a  piiilosophicul 
system.  To  those  acfjuaiiited  with 
that  system  it  at  once  suggests  the 
author's  whole  meaning.  To  persons 
unacqnainted  with  the  system  it  wag-' 
gests  at  first  nothin;r  more  than  its 
meaning  in  popular  lan^^uairo.  This 
will  in  general  be  nut  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  the  author's  true 
thought,  and  by  dbregarding  connect- 
ing links,  making  adversative  particles 
do  the  work  of  conjunctions,  and 
supplying  some  imagined  links  of  con- 
nection, the  translator prooeedsobeerily 
along.  We  i?hall  now  suppose  anotht-r 
case.     A  passage,  in  which  intense 

Cion  is  expressed,  embodies  words 
>owed  from  one  of  the  metaphysr- 
oal  system",  which  have  ctdoured  or 
clouded  ill!  the  language  of  modern 
poetry  in  Germany.  Let  us  suupose  the 
transiator  acquainted  with  tbe  langoage 
and  the  associ-itions  it  presents.  In 
thi'4  ca'-e  he  feels  he  cannot  with  pro- 
priety omit.  To  give  a  mere  verbal 
translation  would,  in  the  circum- 
stances,  be  to  mistranslate.  The  ad- 
dition  of  a  line  or  two  may  be  siiffi- 
cient  to  place  hia  reader  in  the  posi- 


tion of  understanding  the  expression, 
which,   without  such    addition,  or 
rather    expansion  of  tbe  original 
thought,  would  be  absolutely  unia. 
telligible.  lie  does  but  that  in  another 
form  which  the  verbal  translator  is 
compelled  to  do  by  tbe  expedient  of  a 
note.    We  do  not  defend  tbe  practice 
in  cases  where  there  ix  not  an  absohite 
necessity  for  it;  and  we  think  the 
cases  are  but  few  where  that  necessity 
exbts.    When  to  render  the  meaning 
of  an  author  intelligible  to  our  own 
mintls^  we  have  to  analyse   it,  and 
break  it  up  into  a  form  different  from 
tliat  which  it  assumes  as  it  comee 
from  the  mind  of  the  author,  there  is 
no  doubt  a  very  strong  antecedent 
probability  that  we  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand a  passage  requiring  a  process 
of  the  kind.     When  the  translator 
has  recourse  to  paraphrase,  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  is  not  quite 
sure  of  hb  ground.   Still  it  is  often 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  distinctly 
communieatinir  to  the  readi-r,  what  the 
translator  regards  as  tbe  meaning  of  a 
passage;  and  we  know  instanees  in 
which  even  the  natives  of  Germany 
have  acknowledjjed,  that  they  for  the 
first  time  quite  understood  some  ditfi- 
cult  passages  of  tbeir  frtvourite  poets, 
when  presented  to  tbem  in  the  mirror 
of  our  noble  lanijrua'^e.   Even  in  case  of 
their  jihilosophicul  works  something  like 
this  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged. 
Schelling  says  that  tbe  metapbysical 
systems  of  the  (jermans  are  more 
intelliirible  in  Cousin's  abstracts  and 
translations  than  in  the  books  of  their 
anthors. 

Of  the  volumes  tbe  names  of  whicb 
Wf  have  placetl  at  the  beginninj_'  of  this 
|iaper.  Men  vale's  is  probably  the  must 
instructive.  It  gives  unostentatiously 
and  in  a  tone  of  lively  gossip  the  re- 
sult of  an  examination  of  the  principal 
sources  from  which  the  biography  of 
Schiller  is  derived,  and  of  the  corres- 
pondence  of  Schiller  with  Humboldt 
and  (ioethe.  It  gives  also  the  dates 
of  all  the  poems,  with  a  good  deal  of 
pleasant  mattei  from  HoU'meister  and 
Hinrichs.  His  arrangement  of  tbe 
poems  is,  for  the  most  part,  according 
to  the  order  of  their  datt.N,  plarinif 
together,  bouevir,  where  be  can  with- 
out  any  very  great  deviation  from 
chronology  do  so,  the  poems  which 
are  connected  together  by  their  sub- 
ject.   We  regret  tiiat  there  has  been 
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any  deviation  from  strict  chronolocry, 
as  the  order  in  which  poems  have 
been  written  is,  after  ail,  the  best  that 
can  be  adopted;  and  as  the  system- 
bnilding  of  the  Germans  with  their 
poems  of  the  three  periods,  or  sta^^^es 
of  Schiller's  life,  and  other  divisions, 
it  ftnrgotten  or  thrown  aside  by  every 
reader.  Bulwer's  arrangement  of  the 
poems  is  more  arbitrary.  His  is  on  the 
principle  of  putting  the  best  foot  fore- 
most; and  perhaps  as  he  translated 
aonie  two  or  three  dozen  of  the  juvenile 
poems  wliich  Mr.  Merivale  has  judi- 
ciously omitted,  he  was  right,  for  the 
love-poems  of  Schiller's  early  life  are 
as  bad  as  can  be,  and  woold  have  da- 
raasjed  better  books  than  any  English 
translation  is  ever  likely  to  be.  Of 
those  early  poems  of  Schiller,  "  The 
Ihftntieide  Mother^  it  the  beet — ^per* 
but  the  only  one  worth  preserving. 

The  life  of  Schiller,  without  some 
acquaintance  with  which  it  is  nut 
always  posiible  to  understand  some  of 
the  allusions  in  the  poems,  is  very 
well  told  by  Impey  and  by  Bulwer. 
Indeed  we  feel  it  a  defect  in  Merivale's 
bookf  that  a  few  pages  hare  not  been 
given  to  an  account  of  the  poet  and 
his  domestic  circumstances. 

Frederick  Schiller  was  born  at  Mar- 
bach,  November  11, 17A9.  Hlsfktfatr 
had  been  a  surgeon  in  a  Bavarian 
regiment,  but  on  his  marriage  resigned 
the  medical  profession.  In  1757*  two 
years  before  Schilierjs  birth,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  seven  yearn'  war, 
he  entered  the  Wurtemburg  army  as 
ensign  and  adjutant.  When  Schiller 
was  nine  years  old,  the  family  were 
posted  at  Lndwigsburg,  and  no  wat 
entered  at  the  public  school  there.  At 
Ludwij^pburg  was  a  theatre,  with  re- 
presentations, half  opera,  half  melo- 
drama, and  tiicee  eznibitiont  fermed 
the  tnlljeet  of  the  young  })oet'»  dreamt. 
At  eleven  years  old,  he  already  began 
to  throw  his  thoughts  into  verse — and 
planned  elaborate  scenes  of  gorgeoos 
tragedy.  As  a  profession  in  life,  the 
churclj  was  thought  of  by  himself  and 
his  parents,  as  his  probable  destination. 

Plans  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg 
dhsipated  these  dreamt.  He  projected 
A  military  seminary  at  *'  Solitude," 
one  of  his  country  sents.  The  pupils 
were  chiefly  the  suns  of  military  men 
hi  the  Wwtemborg  army—but  law 
was  also  taught.  The  academy  Wit 
afterwards  transferred  to  Stnttgard. 


Schiller's  father  was  given  the  rank 
of  major,  and  appointed  inspector  and 
manager  of  the  grounds  at  "  Solitude," 
and  the  dolce  expressed  his  wish  that 
Frederick  should  be  sent  to  the  mili- 
tary j  seminary.  His  parents  ])lea«Ied 
their  son's  bias  to  the  clerical  profes- 
sion. TMt  wat  disregarded  and  OTer> 
ruled  by  the  duke,  who  insisted  on 
Frederick's  pursuing  his  studies  at  the 
academy,  and  promised  him,  when 
they  were  completed,  an  appointment. 
They  were  obliged  to  obey  a  command 
which  wounded  their  j)ride,  interfered 
with  their  purposes— and  which  they, 
and  above  all,  Frederick,  bitterly  re- 
sented. Schiller  entered  the  academy 
a  strident  in  jurisprudence — but 
military  discipline  was  no  less  imposed 
on  the  law  students,  than  on  the  other 
members  of  the  establishment—Uie 
youths  were  paraded  to  their  lecture^ 
they  moved  in  military  (irder  to  meals, 
and  to  bed.  Schiller's  letters  of  the 
period  are  preserved,  and  they  breathe 
disgfttst  and  indignation  at  this  insult- 
ing constraint,  which  sought  to  render 
mind  and  body  alike  machines.  A 
enstom  of  the  academy,  borrowed,  we 
believe^  fVom  the  practice  of  some 
relicrious  institutions,  gave  Schiller  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  aloud  his 
hatred  of  this  tyranny.  Each  year, 
erery  pupil  read  to  theassembledschool 
an  analysis  of  his  own  character,  and 
Schiller  in  describing  his  own,  asserted 
his  unfitness  for  jurisprudence—and 
his  suitableness  for  the  offices  of  a 
preacher  of  religion.  His  de.<tiny  was 
not  materially  altered  bv  this  con- 
tension,  for  thev  sent  him  to  study 
medidne — and  be  had  again  to  go 
through  another  course  of  repulsive 
studies,  again  to  be  waked  by  the 
sound  of  the  drum  to  listen  to  some 
hmndmm  leetore  on  a  snli^eet  with 
which  he  had  no  strong  interest. 
•*  Had  they  sought  to  cure  him  of 
poetry,"  says  Sir  Edward,  "  they 
would  have  had  but  to  drill  him  into 
being  a  poet !"  At  the  academy  he 
met  Wicland's  translation  of  ShnKe- 
spear,  and  the  contrast  between  Schil- 
ler and  Shakespear,  at  this  era  of 
Schiller's  life,  is  amndngly  manifested 
in  the  disappointment  he  experienced. 
Schilh  r  had  been  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing at  nature  only  asmaguitied  through 
some  poetle  base  of  feelinr,  and  wat 
not  prepared  to  meet  it  in  the  sobriety 
of  aetoal  troth.   He  tiiought  tfaal^  in 
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the  poet's  creations,  the  poet  himself 
dunild  be  for  ever  vUble»  and  not  as 

in  Shakespear,  for  ever  concealed — 
"  it  was  insufferable  to  me,"  he  said, 
*'  that  this  poet  gave  me  nothing  of 
himielf.''  Goetbo*a  early  works  nad 
also  made  their  way  harOf  and  the 
boys  were  busy  writing  romances  after 
the  manner  of  Werter."  "  Goetz  of 
Berlichingen'*  waa  the  parent  of  roman. 
tie  tragediea  among  Schiller's  fellow, 
students ;  and  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
"  Cosmo  de  Medicis,"  some  scenes  of 
which  are  preserved  in  '*the  Robbers." 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  published 
some  imitations  of  Klopstock,  in  the 
Swabian  Magazine,  and  appears  to 
have  given  considerable  attention  to 
the  works  of  Herdar.  The  German 
BiUe  in  the  translation  of  Luther  was 
the  subject  of  his  constant  study.  Of 
Schiller's  self-command  a  strong  proof 
ii  given,  that  be  now  gave  up  all 
poetie  composition  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  devoted  himself  in  right 
earnest  to  the  study  of  medicine.  A 
treatise  *'on  the  philosophy  of  phy- 
aiology,"  composed  in  German,  and 
afterwards  translated  by  him  into 
Latin,  is  referred  to  this  date — and  in 
the  year  1780,  on  his  publication  of 
another  thesia  '*  on  the  connection 
between  the  animal  and  spiritual  na- 
ture of  man,"  he  wiis  appointed  by  the 
duke  to  the  post  of  surgeon  to  a  regi- 
ment. In  this  year  appeared  «the 
Kobbers."  No  boolcselfer  could  be 
found  to  risk  the  few  pounds  that  were 
necessary  for  printing  a  work  destined 
to  create,  or  nark  an  era  in  European 
literature.  It  was  printed  at  the  poet's 
own  expense.  It  was  reprinted  soon 
after  by  an  eminent  bookseller  at 
Manheim,  and  brought  out  on  the 
stage  there.  No  words  can  describe 
the  sensation  which  it  produced  in 
Germany,  and  tl»e  feeling,  with  which 
it  was  received,  was  more  than  shared 
in  France  and  in  England.  Schiller 
was  present  at  its  representation  in 
Manheim,  but  his  journey  from  Stutt- 
gard  was  made  without  leave,  and  for 
this  breach  of  dscipline,  he  was»  on 
his  return,  placed  under  arrest.  A 
mandate  from  the  dul<e  ordered  him 
to  confine  his  publications  to  medical 
snbiecls.  Thu,  to  a  young,  ardent, 
and  sncoeasftd  writer,  was  intolerable. 
The  vexation  and  injury  was  increased 
by  the  fact,  that  Schiller  had  just 
entered  into  some  literary  engage- 


ments with  the  proprietors  of  a  work 
called  the ''Wortembmrg  Repository.** 

Schiller  sought  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself  placed  with  the  duke  and  his  mi- 
litary colle|fe.  Leave  of  absence  oonld 
not  be  obtamed,  and  he  determined  on 
flight.  His  flight  was  regarded  as  a 
state  offence,  and  tliough  it  seems  to 
have  been  fergiven,  whan  ha  was 
allowed  to  visit  his  parents  many  years 
after,  yet  he  was  not,  on  that  visit, 
received  at  court — though  at  that 
latter  period,  he  was  universally  re- 
cognised as  one  of  the  brighteat  oma* 
ments  of  his  country. 

The  design  of  escape  was  necessa- 
rily concealed,  even  from  Schiller's 
ftther,  whose  sense  of  militarr  duty 
roust  have  compelled  its  disclosure. 
The  occasion  of  some  court  festivity 
was  seized  for  putting  the  ^lan  into  ex- 
ecution, and  with  "  Ffesoo**  ra  his  tronk, 
Schiller  departed  at  night,  and  in  dis- 
guise, fron»  Stuttgard.  A  young  mu- 
sician was  the  companion  of  his  jour- 
ney. A  few  books,  among  which  were 
the  works  of  Haller  and  uf  Shakespear, 
and  twenty-three  florins,  formed  the 
whole  sum  of  the  poet's  wealth.  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton  gives  an  exceedingly 
interesting  account  of  Schiller's  fbrst 
struggles  with  booksellers,  and  mana- 
gers, and  actors,  till  the  Iiappy  acci- 
dent of  a  visit  of  the  Duke  of  \Vcimar 
to  Manheim,  at  which  he  conferred  on 
Schiller  the  dignity  of  councillor  of 
the  duchy  of  Weimar.  New  objects 
and  new  hopes  at  once  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  nund  of  the  poet,  and  it 
is  to  the  honour  of  the  court  of 
Weimar,  that  they  did  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  which  their  attentions 
to  Schiller  could  not  but  create.  The 
poet's  life,  from  this  period,  was  one 
of  prosperity.  Goethe,  always  gene- 
rous, fouTid  the  opportunity  of  placing 
Schiller  in  tlie  olhce  of  professor  of 
history  at  Jena.  A  few  jears  of  labo- 
rious  study,  too  laborious  for  his 
health,  followed.  His  great  dramas 
were  written — and  scene  by  scene — 
almost  word  by  word — ^weighed  by 
him,  and  Goethe,  who  regarded  every 
succes-s  of  Schiller'.s  as  if  it  were  a 
new  triumph  of  his  own.  During  this 
period  the  more  valuable  part  of  hia 
poems  were  written,  and  in  them  too 
the  existing  correspondence  between 
Goethe  and  Schiller  shews  how  much 
tlie  elder  poet  participated. 
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Mr.  Merivale's  volume  opens  with 
the  "  Hymn  to  Joy,"  a  poem  written 
about  the  time  when  Schiller  iirst 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  oonrt  of 
Weimar.  The  poem  contains  some 
fine  flashy  stanzas,  not  unlike  Burns's 
freemason  songs  of  di'unken  sympathy 
with  all  the  world.  This  is  followed 
by  "  the  Inrincible  Fleet,"  a  hymn  of 
exultation  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  In  the  **  Hymn  to 
Joy,"  we  think  Sir  Lyttou  Bulwer  is 
equal  to  Merivale — in  '<the  Inyindble 
Fleet,"  Merivale  is  greatly  superior. 
The  next  poem  of  this  division,  (which 
is  called  the  second  period  by  Schiller's 
biogr^hers,)  whiefamdiides  the  poems 
written  between  the  26th  and  29th 


years  of  his  age,  (from  17^^5  to  1789 
mclusive,)  is  entitled  the  Contest,"* 
by  Mr.  Merivale — "the  Conflict,"  by 
Sir  Edward.  It  was  sesree  worth 
translating,  except  as  connected  with 
Schiller's  own  state  of  mind.  The 
poem,  as  printed  in  the  late  editions  of 
Schiller,  consists  of  a  fow  stansas  of 
a  longer  poem,  called  the  Fret^titietei 
der  Leidenschajt  —  and  the  stanzas 
preserved  are  not  very  intelligible* 
without  the  context,  from  which  they 
are  violently  torn.  A  poem  of  great 
beauty  follows,  in  which  ndtiier  of  the 
translators  quite  satisfies  us.  The 
general  tone  of  the  poem  is  better 
preserved  by  Merivale^  than  by  his 
rival:—. 


L 

Ant>  I — I  too  was  in  Arcadia  bom. 
And  joy  through  countless  years 
Had  boonteovs  Mature  at  my  endle 

sworn  : 

And  I — I  too,  was  in  Arcadia  born; 
Bntmy  sliort  spring  hath  given  me  only 
^sars. 

n. 

Life's  May  no  second  festival  doth  keep. 

For  me  its  bloom  is  shed. 
The  silent  God — twin  Deity  with  Sleep — 
Hath  dipp'd  his  torch. — O  weep,  my 
brethrwi,  weepl — 

And  all  the  vision's  fled. 

BL 

I  tread  the  areh  that  spans  thy  gloomy 

reign. 

Fearful  Eternity ! 
O  take  inv  writ  of  riG;htttoJoy's domain! 
'VN'ilh  seal  unbroke  1  yidd  it  vp  agdn— 

I  wist  not  of  Felicity. 

IV. 

Before  tfa^  throne's  impenetrable  vdl, 

Dark  Power!  I  urge  my  claim. 
There  went  of  thee  on  £arth  a  pleasant 
tale. 

That  herethon  sttteet  with  the  jndgment 

scale, 

And  Retribution  is  thy  name. 
T. 

Here,  say  they,  twrors  are  the  sinnmr's 

share. 

And  joys  aw^  the  good  and  tme. 
'Tie  thine  to  lay  the  heart's  ihlse  whid- 

ings  bare, 
The  riddle  dark  of  Providence  declare, 
Andtotheafflletedpaythereckonhigdne. 


rvnoir. 

And  I,  too,  was  amidst  Arcadia  iNHni, 

And  >iature  seem'd  to  woo  me ; 
And  to  my  cradle  sneh  sweet  joys  were 

sworn : 

And  I,  too,  was  amidst  Arcadia  bom, 
Yet  the  short  spring  gave  only  tears 
unto  me ! 

Life  but  one  blooming  holiday  can  keep— 

For  me  the  bloom  u  fled  ; 
The  silent  Genius  of  the  Darker  Sleep 
Turns  down  my  torch — and  weep,  my 
brethren,  weep — 
Weep,  for  the  light  is  dead! 
Upmi  t  !iy  bridge  the  shadows  round  me 
press, 
O  dread  Eternity  I 
And  I  have  known  no  moment  that  can 
bless ; — 

Take  back  this  letter  meant  for  Hap- 
piness— 
The  seal's  unbroken — see ! 
Before  thee.  Judge,  whose  eyes  the 
dark-spun  veil 
Conceals,  mv  murmur  came; 
On  this  our  orB  a  glad  belief  prevails. 
That,  thine  the  earaly  sceptre  and  the 
scales, 
Rbqvitbr  is  thy  name. 


Twrors,  they  say,  thou  dost  for  Vice 
prepare. 
And  joys  the  good  shall  know; 
Thou  canst  the  crooked  heart  unmask 

and  bare ; 

Thou  canst  the  riddle  of  our  fate  declare, 
And  keep  account  with  Woe. 


•  Der  Kampf. 

f  "  In  the  original  meinen  Vollinachtbrief  zvr  Glucke^  on  which  Dr.  Anster 
remarks  :  '  I  am  amused  at  your  writ  of  rigkU  It  is  very  lucky  however,  and  now 
that  it  has  ceased  for  any  other  porpose,  it  Is  well  that  we  poets  can  make  any  nse 
of  iU'  "~Af<riM/e,  p.  871. 
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UtUUVALM, 

The  Exile  here  his  weary  head  mav  rest, 
And  here  the  sufferer's  tDomj  path  lukre 

endinff. 

A  Heavrn-liorn  Child,   who  stood  «• 

Truth  confest ; 
Whom  most  arotd,  and  only  few  attest ; 
My  brUDe  obeeli*ii,  o'er  life's  twtft  eoorte 


vir. 

'*  I  will  repay  thee  in  a  future  state,— 

Resign  thy  youth  to  me. 
Tf  nought  to  pledpi*  thee,  sare  this 

bond  on  Fate.'  — 
I  took  the  surety  for  a  future  state, 
And  all  the  joys  of  jovth  resiga'd  to 

thee. 

Tin. 

*'  Oire  me  thino  own — ^the  lov'd  one  of 
thy  heart ; 

Thy  Laura  yield  to  mo  ! 
Beyond  the  grave  shall  Usury  (j^uit  the 
smart." — 

I  tore  her,  bleedfaig«  from  my  woonded 
heart. 

And  wept  alond,  and  gave  her  thee. 

IX. 

*•  Thy  bond  must  bo  exacted  from  the 
Grave"'— 
(Tho  Wnrld  in  mockery  said — ) 

"  TIjat  lying  Spirit — the  JDu^ipot's  hire- 
ling Slave — 

To  thee  a  shadow  for  Tmth's  sabstanoe 
gave: 

Thottlt  eease  to  be,  when  this  delnshm's 
fled." 

X. 

Still  taunting;  jeer'd  that  serpent  brood 
malign — 

"  At  dreams  enshrin'J  by  Old  Prescrip- 
tion's creed 

"Dost  tremble?--Can  the  world's  dis- 
jointed line 

(Think 'st  thou,)  be  mended  by  those 
Gods  of  thine, 

^IHiom  Hnnuui  wit  iinTeiits  for  Hnman 
need?— 

XI. 

**  A  Future  hid  behind  the  drarohyard 

pale  — 

A  blank  Eternit  v  of  senseless  pride — 
Made  awful  only  through  the  gloomy 
veil 

Tliat  clothes  its  giant  limbs  in  shadowy 

mail. 

By  Terror's  ooneaye  mirror  nmgnified— 

XXL 

**  Time's  mammy;  semUanee  Ihbe  of 

living  mould ; 
Deceitful  mockery — 
By  Hope's  balsamic  spirit  in  the  cold 
Apartments  of  a  deatliless  tomb  ea- 

roU'd— 

And  Phreusy  calls  it  Immortality t 


With  thee  a  home  smiles  ibr  the  exiled 

one — 

There  ends  the  thorny  strife. 
Unto  my  side  a  godlike  vision  won, 
Called  Trutu,  (few  know  her,  and  the 
many  shun,) 
And  oheck'd  the  rdns  of  life. 
**  I  will  repay  thee  in  a  holier  land 

Give  thou  to  me  thy  youth ; 
All  I  can  grant  thee  lies  in  this  com- 
mand." 

I  heard,  and,  trusting  in  a  holier  land* 
Gave  my  young  joys  to  Truth. 


"  Give  me  thy  Laura — give  me  her 
whom  Love 

To  thy  heart's  core  endears  ; 
The  usurer,  Bliss,  pays  every  grief — 
above  f* 

I  tore  the  fond  shape  from  the  bleeding 

love. 

And  gave— albeit  tHth  tears  I 
•*  What  bond  can  bind  the  Dead  to  life 

once  more  ? 
Poor  fool,"  (the  bcotfer  cries;) 
**Goird  by  the  despot's  hireUng  lie, 

witli  lorf? 

That  giveii  for  Truth  a  shadow  ; — life  is 
o  er 

When  the  d<'liision  diesl" 
**  Tremblest  thou,"  hiss'd  the  serpent- 
herd  in  scorn, 
**  Before  the  vain  deceit  ? 
Hade  holy  but  by  custom,  stale  and 
worn. 

The  phantom  Gods,  of  craft  and  folly 

born — 

The  sick  world's  solemn  cheat  ? 
What  Is  this  Future  underneath  the 

stone? 

Bnt  for  the  veil  that  hides,  revered 

alone ; 

The  giant  shadow  of  our  Terror,  throwB 

On  Conscience*  troubled  glass — 
Life's  lying  likeness — in  the  dreary 
shroud 
Of  the  cold  sepulchre— 
Embalm'd  by  Hope — Time's  mummy— 

whidi  the  proud 
DeHrinm,  drivlhoig  tlirou^  thy  reason^ 
cloud. 
Calls  *  InmortaUijf/' 
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MKKITAtS. 

xrii. 

"  For  hopes  which  cold  Corruption  doth 
baue 

Didst  aught  of  real  good  rcsij^n  ? 
Six  thousand  jears  hath  Death  pua'd 

silent  by, 

And  not  one  corpse  hath  left  its  cemetery. 
To  give  the  dread  ATenger's  Awfni 
sign." 

— T  saw  old  Time  to  other  regions  fly— 

Nature*  that  bloom'd  before. 
Behind  hhn  Ml,  ft  mwdder'd  earcftM 

lie— 

And  not  one  corpse  hat  h  left  its  cemetery ; 
And  still  I  trusted  what  the  Goddess 
tworew 

XV. 

All,  all  my  Joys  to  thee  Vsb  sacrificed-^ 
Now  lay  me  down  before  thy  judg- 
ment throne ! 

BrftTely  the  crowd's  revUings  I've  de- 
spised ; 

Thy  bless  in  1,'s  only  have  I  truly  prized, 
.^reat  Arbitressl  I  ask  bat  what's 


mine  own. 


XVL 


"  With  equal  love  I  hold  my  children 
dear"— 

(An  nnteen  genius  thus  exidaim'd— ) 

"  Two  flowers"— (he  cried)— "ye  ions 

of  Adam,  hear  I 
Two  flowers  reward  the  irfse  Adf«i- 
torer — 
Hope  and  Ei^oymcnt  named, 
xvn. 

**  Whoso  hath  plook'd  the  one,  his  hands 

refrain 
To  touch  the  sister  bloom. 
Who  cannot  trust,  let  Mm  enjoy— (the 
strain 

b  ancient  as  the  world) — who  can,  let 
him  abstain  1 
(The  World's  record  is  the  World's 
•  final  doom.) 

XVIII- 

'*  Then— thou  hast  hoped — hast 

received  thy  hire— 
Thy  Faith  bath  been  thine  own  full- 
measnred  store* 
Of  all  thewisemcn  of  the  Earth  encjuire— 
The  mtnntee  of  Time's  reckoning  let 
expire. 
Can  no  Eternity  restore.** 

Critics  are  not  raore  infallible  than 
poetSj  and  a  brother  of  "  the  ungentle 
eraft"  has,  in  a  late  number  of  one 
of  the  Reviews,  translated  the  third 
stanza  of  the  poem  thus : — 

"  Thcro  stand  I,  already,  on  thy  dark 
bridge — fearlul  Eternity  I  Receive  my 
letter  of  erecBt  fir  happiness.  [Un- 
limited power,  to  draw  for  hn[)pinoss  on 
Eternity.!  I  bring  it  back  to  thee  un- 
mened.  llmow  nothing  of  blessedness." 

YOL.  XXiy.-)4o.  142. 


Oir'st  thou  for  hope  (corruption  proTes 
its  He) 

Sure  joy  that  most  delights  us? 
Six  thousand  years  has  &eatll  reign'd 

trantjuiiiy  !— 
Nor  one  corpse  omm  to  whisper  thoae 

who  die 

What  after  death  requites  us  1" 
Along  Time's  shores,  I  saw  the  Sctsona 

fly; 

Nature  herself,  interr'd 
Among  her  blooms,  lay  dead;  to  those 

who  die 

There  came  no  corpae  to  whisper  Hope  1 

StiU  I 

aung  to  the  Godlike  Word. 

Judge ! — All  my  joys  to  thee  did  I  resign, 
iUl  that  did  most  delight  ne; 

Andnow  I  kneel— man's  scorn  liooni'd; 
thv  shrine 

Have  I  adored — Thee  only  held  divine— 
Requiter,  now  requite  me  I 

**  For  all  my  sons  an  equal  love  I  iuiOWt 
And  eoual  each  condition," 

Answer'd  an  unseen  Genius—**  See 
below, 

Two  flowers,  for  all  who  rightly  seek 
them,  blow — 

The  Hope  and  the  FaumoN. 
Be  who  has  pluck'd  the  one,  resign'd 
must  see 

The  sister's  forfeit  bloom : 
Let  I  nbeiief  enjoy — Belief  must  be 
All  to  the  chooser the  world's  history 

Is  the  world's  judgment  doom. 
Then  hast  had  Horn— in  thy  belief  thy 
prize— 

Thy  Dliss  was  centred  in  it  t 
Eternity  itself— (Go  ask  the  "NVisel) 
Never  to  him  who  forfeits,  resuppUes 

The  sum  struck  ftom  the  Uhiutel'* 


Now  it  may  without  the  slightest 
^nbt  or  hesitation  be  said  that  the 

critic  mistook  the  author's  meaning. 
His  words  printed  between  brackets 
prove  it.  The  happiness  meant  in 
the  passage  is  the  happiness  of  earth, 
not  that  of  any  real  or  imagined 
heaven;  and  the  poet's  complaint  is 
that  he  has  abandoned  this,  his  natu- 
ral right,  in  consequence  of  represen- 
tatioiiB  made  to  him  by  ft  being  called 

2d 
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Truth.  Mr.  Merivale  and  Sir  F. 
Bulwer  both  understood  this  stanza 
rightly,  and  each  expressM  it  in  his 
own  way  by  metaphors,  in  neither 
case  quite  accurate,  but  still  going 
not  very  far  from  the  mark.  The 
retiower  nnhtekily  imi^ned  the  eo2l- 
machthrief  of  this  stanza  to  be  identi- 
cal vith  the  Weisunc  of  the  seventh 
stanza,  and  the  SchtMverschreibung 
of  the  ninth. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  stanias  Mr. 
Merivale  has  by  some  inadvertenre 
mistaken  the  words  of  the  original. 
**  Thee"  in  both  stanzas  should  be  "  her ." 

*  All  I  can  grant  thee  lies  in  this  com- 
mand" 

of  Lytton's  translation  is  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  line 

*'  Nichu  km  ich  diraU  dine  Wtiamg 

geben'* 

Neither  Merivale  nor  Lytton  under- 
stand the  ninth  stanza.  The  meaning 
of  Schiller  is— <«  The  World  with  a 
laugh  of  scorn  said,  *  This  order  is 
made  payable  to  the  dead.  The  liar, 
bribed  bv  despots,  has  offered  thee 
shadows  uisteaa  of  tmth.  Ton  cease 
to  eiist  when  this  biU  lUh  due/  *' 

*'  Thy  bond  mnst  be  exacted  from  the 

grave," 

has  no  moaning'-,  or  no  meaning  con- 
sistent with  Schiller'si. 

*'  Thou'lt  cease  to  be  when  this  delu- 
sion's fled," 

loses  altogether  Schiller's  metaphor, 

if  not  tbe  force  of  the  argument  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  sneering  World. 

**  Wliat  bond^  can  bmd  the  dead  to  life 

oncf  more  ?** 

of  the  other  translation,  is  without 
any  meaning — at  least  we  have  failed 
to  Recover  any. 

"Life  is  o'er 

When  the  delusion  dies," 

is  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Merirale's  mis- 
take. 

Tbe  next  poem  of  this  division  is 
the  <'God8  of  Greece."    In  this 


poem  both  tlie  translators  may  be  con- 
gratulated un  their  success.  Both 
are  very  faithful  to  Schiller;  and 
were  it  necessary  to  determine  to 
which  the  palm  of  victory  ought  to  be 
assigned,  we  should  have  to  call  a 
mumm  of  onr  respectable  fraternity. 
Merirale  asserts,  as  an  inflexible  law 
of  translation,  that  the  metre  of  the 
oriffioal  should  be  preserved  ;  and  he 
fbom  it  away  in  an  unusual  measure 
with  great  grace  and  animation.  Stiii 
we  think  that  he  is  too  easily  satisfied 
with  long-tailed  words  in  nsity  and 
atiurit"  to  till  up  the  gaps  of  his  double 
rhymes.  Sir  Edward  Lytton  has 
wisely,  we  think,  preferred  monng  in 
the  iambic  meaf^ure  which  the  genius 
of  our  language  loves  ;  and  while  he 
has  thus  avoided  imposing  mmecessarj 
difficulties  on  himself,  he  has  increased 
his  chances  of  satisfying  his  readers* 
We  give  a  stanza  of  ea<3i:— 

LTtrov. 

"  Deaf  to  the  joys  she  gives — 
Blind  to  the  pomp  of  which.she  is  pos- 

Uneonscious  of  tbe  s^toal  power 
that  lives 

Aronnd,  and  rules  her — by  our  bliss 

unblcst — 

Dull  to  the  Art  that  colours  or 

creates — 

Lilie  the  dead  timepiece,  godless  wa- 

TtTRK  creops 

ller  oloddinK  round,  and  by  tbe 
leaaen  weights  • 
The  slavish  motion  keeps." 

MSBIVALB. 

**  All  unconscioas  of  tbe  joys  she  ren- 
ders. 

Of  the  spirit  that  rules  her  una- 
ware; 

Heedless  of  her  own  surpassing  spko- 

dours. 

Senseless  to  the  bliss  she  bids  me 
share: 

E'en    unmtndfld  of  her  Maker's 
praise-^ 

Like  the  dead  beat  of  the  swingioig 

hour, 

Nature,  of  her  gods  bereft,  obeys, 
Slave-Hke,  mere  mechanic  power."* 


rnl-rwii'^st  dcr  Fn  uden,  die  sie  sdienket 
Kie  entziickt  von  ihrer  Herrlidikeit, 
Nie  gewabr  des  Geistes,  der  sie  lenket. 
Seliger  nie  durch  meine  Seligkeit, 

Fuhllos  selbt  fiir  seines  Kiinstlcr's  Ehre, 
Gleich  dem  todten  schlag  der  Peudeluhr, 
Dient  sie  knechti!^(-h  (Km  Geaets  der  Schwere 
Die  entgStterte  2iat«r."»ScBilXBB. 
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The  **  Gods  of  Greece"  is,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  poem,  one  of  but 
little  power.  It  is  but  a  funt  amplifi- 
eiiioii  of  the  thought  ezprenea  in 
Wordsworth's  glorious  sonnet : — 

'*  The  world  is  too  mvdh  with  ns— late 

and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste 

our  powers; 
Little  wc  see  in  nature  that  is  ours — 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a 

sordid  boon  ! 
This  sea,  that  hares  her  bosom  to  the 

moon ; 

The  winds,  that  will  be  howling  at 
all  hoars, 

And  arc  up-gathered  now  like  sleep- 
ing flowers ; 
For  this,  fbr  ever j  thing  we  are  out 

of  tune : 

It  moves  us  not.   Great  God!  I'd 

rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant 

lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  wonid  make  me 

less  forlorn — 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from 
tiie  sea. 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathM 

horn." 

Schilkr^s  poem  is  little  more  than 
a  monotonous  plaint,  repeated  with 
little  variety  of  illustration.  We 
now  regai*d  Nature,  he  says,  but  as 
the  objeet  of  scientifie  examinntion, 
pursuing  as  we  best  can  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  mechanical  laws  by  which 
it  is  regulated.  We  no  longer  exer- 
cise that  magical  power  which>in  order 
to  satisfy  the  insttnets  of  aflfection  na- 
tural to  the  human  heart,  once  con- 
jured up  elemental  spirits,  or  gods, 
from  earth,  and  air,  and  water.  All 
is  now  insniniate>-a  woild  without 
life — a  word  without  a  soul.  It  is 
to  bp  repretted  that  this  poem  is  often 
read  with  the  feeling  that  Schiller 
wished  to  express  a  rMl  preference  of 
this  fanciful  polytheism  to  the  mono- 
theism which  in  the  prop-ess  of  truth 
has  prevailed  over  the  superstitions  of 
the  poet  as  well  as  the  dreams  of  the 
d^bsopher;  bat  the  supposition  that 
Schiller  was  wholly  in  earnest  is  con- 
tradicted hy  his  prose  works  of  the 
period  in  which  he  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct language  speaks  of  the  truth  of 
one  God  being  preserved  by  the  Jews 
— indeed  we  should  not  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  notice  this,  but  for  the 
way  in  which  Hoffineistw  conTOrtt 


this  morning  dream  of  imagination 
into  sober  and  daylight  conviction. 
Schiller  was  neither  more  nor  less  in 
earnest  than  Wordsworth,  whose  or- 
thodoxv  is  not  likely  to  be  successfully 
impeaclied  on  the  evidence  of  the 
sonnet  we  have  quoted ;  and  of  all 
persons  in  the  world*  Hoffmeister 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  insist  on 
Schiller's  poem  as  proving  any  one 
thing  of  any  kind,  if  it  can  be  at  all 
plausibly  asserted,  as  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert,  that  the  poem  cannot  be 
understood  without  constant  reference 
to  a  mythological  dictionary,  and  that 
one  was  probably  used  by  Schiller  in 
composing  it.  This  would  make  short 
work  of  the  poem.  It  is  not  quite 
as  bad  as  this,  but  it  is  far  from 
good. 

There  are  two  poems,  "The  Ideals," 
and  "The  Ideal  and  Life,"  the  first  of 
which  is  well  translated  by  both. 
The  "  Ideals"  are  the  anticipations 
with  which  a  young  man  of  genius  re- 
gards life,  contrasted  with  the  alter 
realities  which  experience  presents. 
*'  The  Idrrd  and  Life  "  is  another  and 
bolder  theme.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
a  oontinuation  or  extension  of  the 
thoi^ht  with  which  "  Resi^atiun" 
closes.  It  is  the  experience  of  man 
that  sensual  enjoyment  is  incompatible 
with  traoouilli^  of  soul.  The  poets 
tell  us  of  both  being  united  in  the  life 
which  they  attribute  to  the  dwellers 
on  Olympus  ;  and  Schiller,  in  the 
opening  stanza  of  this  poem  translates 
a  passage  of  Pindar,  which  gives  a 
picture  of  this  celestial  life.  He  then 
tells  us  that  we  may  on  earth  realize 
something  like  it — we  may  live  in  an 
imaginary  world,  wggested  by  the 
wond  around  us,  and  so,  in  some  de- 
gree, derived  from  the  senses,  yet  free 
from  limitations  and  disturbing  cares. 
To  effect  this  purpose  the  objects  of 
social  life^  the  pursuits  of  the  hero,  or 
the  artist,  should  be  contem[>latcd  by 
us — not  as  they  exist  on  earth,  but  as 
they  may  be  imagined  in  an  ideal  world 
of  contemplation,  into  which  we  can 
at  pleasure  retreat.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  idea  of  a  moral  law  and 
man's  imperfect  obedience,  is  one 
which  on  eartii  must  for  ever  continue 
to  exist ;  but  in  the  world  of  thought 
and  freedom,  to  which  man  can  at 
pliasme  retire,  the  human  will  and 
the  divine  become,  if  not  actually 
identioal^Tet  ooinddent.    Witii  the 
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rebellious  principle  of  resistance  the 
terrors  of  the  Law,  and  the  clouds 
with  which  it  invests  the  Deity  hftve 

altogether  passed  awav. 
;  In  the  region  of  the  Ideal,  Beauty 
presides.  It  is  the  verj  sphere  of 
amatj.  The  artist  who  would  create 
an  aetuid  statoe  has  to  stroggle  with 
the  resistance  of  matter — with  the 
necessary  Jaws  of  physical  nature. 
Hb  object  is  accomplished  only 
through  unremitting  toil,  and  at  last 
but  imperfectly.  Far  otherwise  is  it  in 
the  world  into  which  the  poet  would 
introduce  u»-~where  the  artist  beholds 
not  the  dead  marble^  hnt  his  own 
living  conception,  whidl»  existing  per- 
fect m  this  world  of  imagination,  can 
be  but  imperfectly  represented  in  the 
actual  creations  m  his  hand.  To  this 
high  sphere*  this  world  inhabited  by 
pure  Forms,  would  the  poet  ciW  us — 
not  for  the  purpose  of  deadening  our 
interest  in  the  tasks  of  actual  life*  or 
paralysing  onr  activity*  bnt  for  the 
purpose  of  our  seeing  all  around  us, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  objects 
of  our  peculiar  occupation,  be  that 
what  it  may— A  life  beyond  any  that 
can  be  given  by  the  facts  of  mere 
sensuous  experience.  To  apprehend 
Schiller's  meaning  is  much  more  easy 
than  to  express  it ;  for  on  this  subject, 
.  at  leastf  if  not  on  all  subjects,  lan- 
guage can  be  by  possibility  but  sug- 
gestive ;  and  Schiller  himself  has 
sought  to  make  his  reader  see  his 
neaninsb  rather  by  the  kind  of  light 
whidi  the  collision  of  opposed  propo' 
sitions  gives,  than  by  any  more  direct 
communication.  His  difficulty  was 
from  the  nature  of  his  subject,  one  not 
easily  conquered.  The  truths,  of 
Science  properly  so  called,  are  truths 
equally  to  all  orders  of  intellectual 
beings.  Those,  which  are  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  world  around  us,  are 
truths  only  to  beings  constituted  with 
tlie  senses  of  man.  Our  reflection 
than  creates,  for  us,  a  world  not  ac- 


tually given  by  the  senses,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  existing  as  a  world  of  ab^ 
MohtU  truth.  It  is  a  world  true  for 
man  only,  and  only  as  far  as  he  is 
man.  Whatever  becomes  of  the  me- 
taphysical questions  connected  with 
the  origin  of  thoughtf  there  can  be  no 
doubt  with  respect  to  the  faet  that  all 
language  is  derived  from  the  world  of 
the  senses  ;  and  in  this  is  Schiller's 
great  difficulty  here.  That  difficulty 
is  ingeniously  evaded — too  ingeniously 
indeed,  for  we  think  the  balancing  of 
Stanzas,  in  w  hich  he  weighs  one  world 
against  another,  is  any  thing  but  a 
Terpr  poetical  de?ioe.  He  first  de- 
scribes the  hero  as  he  struggles  for 
existence  in  the  actual  world  with  its 
chance-medley  di;>tribution  of  success, 
and  that  suceets  at  best  accompanied 
with  the  inevitable  calamities  that  it 
inHicts  on  the  conquered.  Next  comes 
the  ideal  picture,  where  the  struggle 
and  the  victory  are  the  triumphs  of 
the  ardent  spirit  in  an  imaginary 
world.  This  latter  picture  is  made 
out  by  negativing  in  e\"{)ress  terms 
an  much  of  the  former  description  as 
words  can  be  found  to  negative. 
Schiller  himself  is  not  altogether  suo* 
cessful  in  this — at  least  lie  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  communicating  what  he  was 
about  to  his  translators.  Merivale 
alone  had  any  glimpse  of  it ;  and 
though  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  an 
extract,  which  he  gives  in  his  preface 
to  the  poem,  from  some  notes  of  a 
female  relatiTC,  we  tiiink  that  extract 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents of  tlie  poem.  The  twelfth 
stanza  exhibits  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  series  of  mistakes  into  wludi 
one  misconception  leads  a  writer.  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  mistook  the  meaning 
of '*  Schwere  "  in  the  lines  which  we 
transcribe  below.*  Instead  of  thinking 
of  the  law  of  gravity,  his  mind  in 
some  way  or  other  thought  of  the 
artist's  toil  or  pains  as  the  meaning  of 
the  word;  and  into  accordance  with 


•  Abor  dringt  bis  in  der  Schiinheit  Sphare 
Und  in  staube  bleibt  die  Schwere 
Mit  dem  stoif,  den  sie  beherrscbt,  snmck, 
Nicht  der  Masse  qualvoll  abgerungen, 
Schlank  und  leicht  wie  aus  dem  Nichts  gespruDgen 
Steht  das  Bild  vor  dem  entziicktcn  Blick. 
Alle  Zweifel,  alle  Kampfe  schweigen 
In  des  Sieges  hoher  SIcherheit ; 
Ausgestoftsen  has  es  iedem  Zeugen 
Menschliehen  Bedarftigkeit. 
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this  misconception  the  whole  passage 
is  then  straioecl. 

But  onward  to  the  sohereof  Beauty  go- 
Onward,  oh  child  of  Art !  and.  lo. 
Out  of  the  matter  u  hich  tlvj  pains  control 
The  statue  springs  I— not  aa  with  labour 

Trom  the  hard  block,  but  as  from  No- 

thing  sprung- 
Airy  and  light— the  offsoring  of  thesptUl 
The  pangs,  the  cares,  the  wearj  toik  it 

cost 

Leave  not  a  trace  when  once  the  work 
is  done — 

The  Artist's  human  frailtj  merged  and 
lost 

In  Art*s  great  victory  won ! 

Tliis  passj^  is  in  absolute  contrast 
with  the  meaning  of  Schiller.  The 
poet  describes  the  sphere  of  Beauty 
as  one  in  which  the  necessary  limita- 
ta^DS  and  conditions  of  a  wprld  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  matter*  do  not 
ex»t»  and  in  which  the  artist's  con- 
ception, and  not  iU  marble  representa- 
tive,  is  ttw  object  before  the  mind. 
Wa  do  not  fall  out  with  Sir  Edward 
Lytton's  very  pleasing:  stanza  ;  we  only 
say  that  it  not  only  is  not  Schiller's, 
but  that  it  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  his  langoage  or  with  his  purpose. 
The  American  translator  makes  the 
same  mUtake  with  his  English  fol- 
lower :— - 

But  press  on ;  the  sphere  of  Beanty 
gaining ! 

There  find  all  thy  toils  remaining 
With  the  matter,  they  overcame,  behind. 

Sir  Edward  Lytton  nas  expressed 
his  own  meaning  very  distinctly,  and 
it  is  Tcry  amusing  to  look  at  tin  (Ger- 
man words  and  see  the  origin  of  the 
mistake.  The  American  is  more  un- 
fortunate, for  it  is  very  difficult  to  give 
any  thing  like  consistent  meaning  to 
his  wor&.  MeriTale  understood  the 
pMiage— 

But  to  Beauty's  sphere  unco  penetrate 

And  in  dust  remains  dead  weight 

>\  iih  the  senseless  matter  whichit  sways. 

But  b  this  poem  the  effect  is  to  us 


injured  very  much  in  Merivale's  trans- 
lation, by  his  too  closely  imitating  the 

versification  of  the  origmal ;  and  while 
his  fidelity  to  the  letter  preserves  him 
from  other  faults,  we  yet  thhik  that 
he  exacts  from  his  reader  too  much 
attention,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  his  language  is  always  intelligible, 
except  to  those  who  have  already  stu- 
died his  author.  The  opening  linec 
of  this  stanza  show  him  to  have  been 
right  where  Lytton  was  wrong— the 
fine  lines  at  the  close  of  Sir  Edward 
Lytton*s  stanaa  express*  as  we  have 
said,  a  thought  not  Schiller's,  but  in 
contrast  with  Schiller's ;  this,  however, 
we  think  more  excusable  than  the  occa- 
sional obscurity  of  Mr.  Merivale's  style. 
But  of  the  principle  of  fidelity  to  the 
letter,  and  the  faults  to  which  it  must 
lead,  we  have  already  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed our  opinion.  Our  theory  iSt 
that  the  translator  having,  as  fully  as 
he  can,  mastered  the  thought  of  his 
author,  ^bould  then,  in  seeking  to  ex- 
press it,  be  governed  by  the  lawi  Oi 
the  language  in  which  he  writer- 
should  allow  the  thought  to  shape  for 
itself  fitting  utterance,  never  wilfull;r 
deviating  from  the  forms  of  the  origi- 
nal, nor  bound  by  any  servile  adher- 
ence to  the  letter. 

Notwithstanding  the  faults  we  have 
mentioned,  wo  prefer  Sir  E.  Lytton's 
imitetion  of  this  particular  poem  to 
any  other  version  of  it  that  we  have 
seen.    Some  stanxas  are  exceedingly 

l)eautiful.  f 

Wc  have  been  accidently  led  Into 
more  protracted  discussion  on  the  poem 
of  the  "  Ideal  and  Life"  than  wo  in- 
tended, and  must  find  some  other  op- 
portunity of  speaking  of  the  Artists 
andthe««  Waik."  The '<  Ballads*' too 
require  a  separate  notice. 

We  have  said  that  of  the  recent 
translations  we  prefer  Mtrivalt'a.  In 
mentioning  hia  book  it  would  be  unjust 
not  to  sUte  that  we  have  derived 
much  pleasure  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  two  female  writers,  one  <rf 
whom  is  described  by  him  <«aa  tho 


•  See  the  Gods  of  Greece—  whMk 
'  Flihlloss  selbst  nir  ibres  Kunstler  8  Ehre, 

Gleich  dom  todten  Schlag  der  Pendelijr  ; 
Dient  8ie  knechUseh  dm  GtHtx  d$r  SekweM 
Die  entgottcrte  Natur.  «fKfl»Ur  would 

f  We  wish  very  much  that  either  Mrs.  Austm  ^^^^''^^J^^^S^^Z^ 
giJe  u.  a  transUUon  of  SchiUers  shorter  proee  essays.   They  are  tuo  DCS*  com 

mentary  on  his  poems. 
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eoostant  Miociate  of  his  labours,  and 

partaker  of  the  pleasures  derived  by 
nim  from  surmounting  them."  A  per- 
son so  deseribed  can  of  course  be  no 


other  than  some  member  of  llll  im- 
mediate family.  Of  her  poems  we 
print  the  following 


Sport,  Infiint,  on  thy  Mother's  hroa<;t — that  sacred  isle  of  rest  — 
Where  troublous  grief  and  carking  care  thy  peace  can  ne'er  molest. 
Her  arm  supportfi  thee  safe  where  vawns  the  dread  abjss  below. 
And,  smiHnu^  in  thy  i^uiltlcaS  joy,  thou  mark'st  the  billows  flow. 
Sport,  lovely  innocence  1 — while  yet  Arcadia  blooms  around. 
And  Nature  owns  for  thee  no  law  but  thy  heart's  unfettered  bound  ; 
While  thy  strength  in  wanton  pride  may  still  its  own  restraints  inreot. 
And  thy  willing  spirit  knows  not  yet  grave  duty's  sterner  bent. 
Sport  while  thou  mayest — for  all  too  soon  will  come  hard  Labour's  day, 
Ajid  Joy  and  Pleasure  fail  to  weloome  Duty's  sorereign  sway. 


His  other  fair  contributor  signs 
the  name  Florence/'  and  among  the 
most  graceful  poems  in  the  volume  are 
those  with  that  signature.  We  gi?e 
one:— 

Ah  !  from  fortli  this  darksome  valley* 
By  the  damp  chill  foi^s  oppressed. 

Could  I  find  a  path  to  sally. 
Then  I  should  indeed  be  blessed  1 

Pleasant  hills  are  yonder  lying. 
Ever  verdant,  ever  yoan^. 

Were  I  plumed  with    in-is  frir  flying. 
Soon  I'd  be  those  hills  among. 

Airs  harmonious  round  me  ringing ; 

Sweetest  notes  of  heavonly  calm ; 
While  the  wanton  gales  are  Hinging 

0*et  my  senses  odorous  balm. 

Golden  fruitage  si'o  I.  ^[lowing. 
Through  the  du-ky  foliage,  brif^ht ; 

Aivl  the  l!ovvf'r<?  that  thore  are  blowing 
Dread  no  parching  winter's  blight. 

Ah  !  how^  beauteous  'twere,  arriving 
There  where  shines  eternal  day  ; 

And  the  breezes,  how  reviving 
That  upon  those  summits  play. 

But  the  roarinf*  floods  have  bound  me. 

Fiercely  ra;j;in^  as  they  roll, 
An<l  the  billows  heave  around  me. 
Spreading  terror  o'er  my  soul. 

To  and  fro  a  bnrk  'U-ems  playinff. 
Hut  no  steersman  there  to  guide : 

Forward,  then  without  delaying  I 
Living  bounds  she  o'er  the  tide. 

Strain  by  faith  with  bold  endeavour  f 

No  support  from  Heaven  demand  ! 
But  through  wonders  canst  thou  ever 
Reach  that  glorious  wonderland. 

Of  Merivale's  own  translations  the 
"Power  of  Song"  will  give  the  reader 
a  just  notion.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
very  happy:— 


THE  POWER  OF  80N0.  ' 

A  cataract  from  the  clefts  descending. 

It  comes  with  Thunder's  mighty  force. 
Rude  mountain-wrecks  its  rush  attend- 
ing. 

And  oaks  uprooted  track  its  course. 

Entranced  in  soft  voluptuous  dread. 
The  traveler  hears,  in  sdence  heediug ; 

He  hears  the  roaring  flood  o'er-head, 
Tet  knows  not  whence  the  sound  pro- 

ceedin;*. 

So  stream  the  waves  of  Song,out-pouring 
Throu  u'h  fountains  laid  ljN»m  man's  ex- 
ploring. 

Leagued  with  those  awful  powers  that 

wind 

The  thread  of  life— a  silent  band— 

Who  can  the  minstrel's  charm  unbind  ? 

His  strains  melodious  who  withstand? 

How,  with  the  rod's  Hermetic  spell. 
He  curbs  the  awakened  heart's  emotion  1 

Now  plunges  in  tiie  abyss  of  Hell, 
Now  heavenward  lifts  in  rapt  Devotion ; 
And  sways,  'mid  sport  and  earnest  reel- 
in  tr. 

Upon  the  tremulous  scale  of  feeling. 

—As  if  into  the  round  of  pleasure^ 
All  suddenlv  with  giant  stride. 

In  mystic  garb  and  ghostlvmeasurek 
Some  dark  prodigious  Fate  should 

glide ! 

Each  earthly  grandeur  bends  before 
The  strangerfVomthewofldunknown; 

—Wild  Jubilee's  insensate  roar 

Is  mute — and  every  mask  falls  down; 

While,  by  Truth's  mighty  victory  ba- 
nished, 

The  works  of  Falsehood  all  have  va- 
nished. 

Thus  to  the  voice  of  Song  awaking, 
Man  springs  aloft  in  Spirit-flight, 

And,  every  hindrance  vain  forsaking, 
Steps  onward,  armed  with  holy  might; 

One  with  the  Immortals  hovering  o'er 
him. 

He  seems  to  spurn  this  e:\rthly  ball ; 
All  other  powers  are  hushed  belbre  him, 
And  no  dark  destinies  beHdl. 
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WbiUt  firm  the  minstrers  charm  abideth. 
Each  fold  of  eare  Ha  might  derideth. 

And->after  hours  of  Ijopeless  yearning. 

And  long  exduaon's  bitter  smart. 
As  now,  ^vlth  tears  repenUnt  burning, 

The  child  springs  to  its  mother's  heart 
—So,  to  the  bowers  in  youth  beloved. 

The  pure  delights  of  childhcxHr??  train, 
From  climos  and  customs  far  removed. 

Song  brings  th©  wanderer  home  again. 
In  Nature's  faithful  arras  to  warm 
The  Spirit  chiUed  by  lifeless  Form.* 

The  translation  of  Schiller  had 
scarcely  passed  through  the  prt-ss,  and 
promised  to  add  more  laurels  to  those 
already  won  by  MeriTa3e»  when  that 
most  excellent  and  kind-hearted  man 
was  suddenly  removed  from  among  us. 
In  the  literature  of  the  age  that  has 
passed  away— that  of  Sottthey,  and 
Scott,  and  Byron— Merivale's  waa  no 
undistinguished  or  unimportant  name. 
Bvron's  admiration  of  Ins  Orlando  in 
Roncevalles  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
best  of  his  letters ;  and  when  abroad, 
one  of  the  books  he  wished  for  most 
was  Merivale's  "Translations  from  the 
Greek  An  thology."  The  most  beau- 
tiful translation  we  know,  in  any  lan- 


guage, is  a  chorus  by  him  from  the 
Alcestis.    Many  of  his  original  poems 
are  of  exceeding  beauty ;  hut  it  is,  per- 
haps,  more  important  to  record  that  ho 
had  purchased  the  right  to  amuse  him- 
self in  nich  studies  and  exercises,  by 
honetflj  undergoing  the  duties  of  a 
severe  and  exacting  profession.  We  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  these  elegant  studies,  in  which  he 
has  done  moreSian  others,  whose  whole 
lives  are  given  to  them,  wore  but  his 
amusements  in  intervals^ of  business. 
Never  was  there,  we  beliew,  a  mow 
honourable,  high-minded,  or  tender- 
hearted man  ;  and  seldom,  we  are  glad 
to  hrliove,  has  there  been  a  life  more 
entirely  happy.  His  death  took  place  In 
1844,  on  the  Queen's  birth-day— which 
he  had  passed  in  witnessin-j,  with  the 
vounger  part  of  his  family,  tlic  gaieties 
of  London.     It  was  instantaneous-- 
without  pain.    He  was  found  m  his 
chair  in  the  evening,  in  the  attitude  of 
sleep.    A  friend  of  ours,  who  had 
never  seen  Mr.  Merivale,  on  reading 
a  letter  containing  the  aisoount  of  his 
death,  wrote  the  foUofring  lin€S»  whloh 
strike  ns  as  of  great  beauty-.— 


BUTHAMASIA. 

Hark-the  glad  bells-the  birthday  of  our  Queen- 
London's  tMt  hive  thriUs  to  the  very  core 
With  life  and  motion ;  onward  gaily  pour 
Its  vounger  proups-a  twoluld  spnng,  I  ^^.f ' 
Careering  thruugli  their  veins ;  while  Age  is  seen 
With  quiet  smile  contrasting  forms  of  yore 
And  this  fantastic  Now,  where  soon  no  more 
Shall  flit  its  own  athwart  the  shadowy  screen  . 
How  muc  h  that  morn  bad  Mbrivale  enjoyed 
In  his  loved  children's  joy  at  wunds  and  ^'ghU  I 
Then  came  the  cheerful  famdy  meal,  and,  then. 
As  if  to  round  the  day  without  a  void, 
The  scholar's  calm  and  elegant  delights  ; 
Last  came  sweet  Sleep  why  should  he  wake  agam? 


•  Merivale's  poems,  vol.  i.  page  318. 
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CKTLOR.* 


W£  have  taken  up  these  works  mainly 
ftnr  their  atrange  advvnlwM  and  wild 

i^orts  in  the  East ;  but  before  we  no- 
tice them  we  must  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  importance  and  rising  interest 
of  Ceylony— a  tabjeet  which  we  are 

5 lad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ucing,  though  it  be  but  briefly. 
**  Our  power  in  India  has,"  as  War- 
ren Hastings  remarked,  often  vibrated 
to  the  edge  of  perdition,  and  has  been 
at  all  times  suspended  by  a  thread  so 
fine,  that  the  touch  of  chance  might 
break  or  the  breath  of  opinion  dissolve 
it."  This  view  is,  we  have  reason  to 
apprehend,  applic  able  still ;  and  should 
ever  the  disastrous  touch  take  place* 
the  importance  of  Ceylon  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all.  Were  we  driven 
from  continental  India,  this  island 
affords  us  not  only  the  most  favour- 
able point  for  regaining  the  lost  do- 
ndidon,  Imt  would,  together  with  Bom- 
bay and  the  Mauritius,  secure  us,  in 
any  case,  the  commerce  of  the  Mala- 
bar and  Coromaudel  coasts,  and  the 
oommaad  of  the  fodian  teas.  Itt 
valnOf  in  tlua  respect,  was  seen  by  our 
predecessors,  for,  said  a  king  of  Por- 
tugal, '*  let  all  India  be  lost,  so  that 
Ceylon  be  saved.**  It  is  then  the  ob- 
vious duty  of  our  government  to  make 
this  island  thoroughly  our  own  ;  ours 
not  merely  by  road-making  and  mili- 
tary establiahmeDts,  bnt  by  effective 
civilization— by  edocatiug  the  people 
in  industry  and  moral  habits,  teaching 
them  true  religion,  and  by  coloniza- 
tion. All  the  interests  of  this  pos- 
session are,  we  believe,  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  distinguished  nobleman 
now  at  the  head  of  our  colonies,  and 
we  advert  to  them  only  in  connexion 
with  our  object  of  making  known  its 
advantages  to  such  as  are  about  to 
emigrate.  It  is  singular  that  while 
our  colonists  fiy  to  the  solitudes  of 


Australia,  or  seek  the  snow-clad  plaint 
and  gloomy  ptne-woods  of  Canada> 

they  think  not  of  the  palm  forests  and 
cinnamon  proves  of  Ceylon — of  an 
island  which,  if  it  be  not,  as  it  is  pre- 
tended to  be,  the  paradise  of  the  pasta 
is  certainly  the  Eden  of  our  day; 
whose  fragrance  is  scented  nine  leagues 
off  at  sea;f  where  the  climate  is,  over 
*  great  extent  of  it,  favourable  to 
Europeans*  and  where  wintw  is  un- 
known. Large  districts  there  are  fit 
for  agriculture,  and  while  the  cultiva- 
tion of  many  of  its  products  aflinrtb 
to  emigrant  s  uf  the  better  class  a  pros- 
pect of  wealth,  the  poorest  settler  maj 
count  on  immediate  means  of  subsis- 
tence. Peacocks,  and  iungle-fowl  re- 
sembling pheasants,  buffaloes,  and 
deer,  are  to  be  had  for  shooting  ;  two 
crops  of  oranges  may  be  gathered  in  the 
j'ear,  and  honey  is  so  abundant  that  it 
IS  made  use  of  for  seasoning  meat,  as 
salt  is  in  other  countries.  Far  from 
having  the  burnt-up  look  and  hot-house 
smell  of  India,  Ceylon  is  marked  by 
its  everlasting  verdure ;  and  the  stran- 
ger on  landing  there  finds  himself  in 
a  climate  which,  although  near  the 
line,  is  tempered  by  sea-breezes,  and 
by  being,  in  no  part  of  \t$  remote  from 
a  high-mountain  range.  To  our  paint- 
ing of  this  fairy-land  we  may  add  that 
its  very  stones  are  precious.  Rubies, 
sapphires,  cinnamon-stone,  topaz,  cats- 
eye,  zircon,  being  often  found  there 
of  a  very  fine  quality.  Lastly,  there 
is  a  pearl-fishery  otT  its  shores,  which, 
though,  we  believe,  neither  well  ma* 
ni^d  nor  understood,  has  been  long 
the  source  of  considerable  wealth. 
We  are  but  slightly  touching  f»n  a  few 
of  its  capabilities,  but  shall  notice 
them,  as  well  as  the  draw-backs,  a 
little  more  at  length  just  now. 

Ceylon  is  somewhat  less — about  a 
sixth — than  Ireland ;  and  while,  like 


*  Excursions,  Adventurer,  and  Field-Sports  in  Ceylon.    By  Lisutenant-ColMMl 
James  Campbell.    London:  T.  and  W.  Boone.  1849. 
Recolleenons  of  Ceylon.   By  the  Rev.  James  Selkirk.   London :  Hatchard  and 

Son.  1^44. 

f  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Yalentia,  and  noticed  by  Bishop  Ueber, 
in  his  missionary  hymn. 
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it  (had  we  peace),  it  might  support  a 
population  of  twenty  millions,  it  fre« 
quentlv  experienced  famines  ata  period 
wben  Its  iohabitmtt  did  not  amomit  to 
mora  than  150,000.     The  numbers 
there  at  present  reach  about  a  million 
and  a  half,  which,  for  the  most  fertile 
■pot  in  the  world,  is  little  more  than 
deiolalion.    We  shall»  in  a  few  linos, 
glance  at  the  history  of  this  island, 
daily  becoming  of  more  importance  to 
vs.  The  oriffui  of  the  names  of  most 
ooantries  is  Dot  gnessed  at.    In  the 
earliest  account  m  o  have  of  Ceylon  it 
is  called  Solan,  or  Siolan  Diva,  that  is, 
the  Island  of  Sielan ;  and  the  Singalese 
of  the  present  daj  eoll  it  Lanlt«  Dwipa, 
or  the  Island  of  Lanko — all,  probably, 
variations  of  an  early  name.  The 
natives  are  said  to  resemble  the  Singhs 
or  Ri^poots  of  In£a»  from  whom 
they  may  be,  as  has  heen  suggested, 
descended.  The  appelation  SinghalesCf 
by  which  they  are  known,  is,  they  say, 
derived  from  the  word  Singhala,  which 
means  tke  Mood  of  tko  latm^  and  thej 
have  a  fabulous  tradition  about  their 
descent  from  that  royal  beast.  The 
island  was  known  to  the  Romans  by 
the  name  of  Taprobane,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  others  as  famed 
for  its  elephants.    It  appears  from  the 
account  of  Cosmos,  an  Egyptian  mer- 
chant, that  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
that  is  in  the  sixth  centnrj»  Ceylon 
was  largely  engaged  in  commerce  with 
remote  parts  of  the  Indian  ocean.  It 
still  exhibits  traces  of  an  early  con- 
neetion  with  China*  and  as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  exdnsive  policy  of  that 
empire  and  of  Japan  is  of  a  compara- 
tively modern  date,  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand that  there  was  formerly  much 
intercourse  between  these  countries. 
Marco    Polo  visited  Ceylon  in  the 
thirteenth  century.     lie  calls  it  the 
most  beautiful  of  islands,  tells  of  the 
pilgrims  to  Adam*s  Peak,  and  his  ao* 
eonnt  would  describe  it  very  well, 
even  as  at  present.  Sir  John  Mandiville 
was  there  some  two  centuries  after, 
and,  it  is  said,  gives  a  better  aooount 
of  its  dimensions  than  any  previous 
writer.    The  year  1505  is  important 
in  its  annals.     The  son  of  the  viceroy 
of  Goa  was  driven  into  one  of  its 
ports  by  stormf  and  it  thns  beeame 
known  to  the  Portuguese.    Its  com- 
merce at  that  period  had  been  long 
declining,  as  well  from  a  series  of  in- 
vasions, by  Persians^  Arabians,  filalaf 


bars,  as  from   internal  dissensions. 
The  Portuguese  formed  a  settlement 
there  in  1520,  and  soon  after  establish- 
ing themselves,  held  possession  there 
for  about  a  century ;  when  the  natives, 
to  escape  from  their  oppressions,  made 
alliance  with  the  Dutch.    In  the  year 
1<I58  the  latter  people  had  expelled 
the  Portuguese,  and  established  them- 
selves in  tl^eir  place.    These  nations, 
however,  made  no  impression  beyond 
the  maritime  provinces,  being  a  belt 
of  about  thirty  miles  round  the  island, 
the  interior,  called  the  kingdom  of 
Kandy,  remaining  unconquered.  In 
1796,  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
Ceylon  was  taken  bj  the  English} 
who  only  succeeded  the  Dutch  in  their 
districts.    The  natives  of  the  interior 
call  themselves  KAudians.   They  have 
ftar  courage,  but  are  euining  and 
cruel,  which,  no  doubt,  arises  in  part 
from  their  having  been  long  oppressed. 
Those  of  the  maritime  provinces  are 
designated  Singhalese,  and  are  a  peo- 
ple    a  ^ntle  but  feeble  eharacter. 
The  English  soon  became  involved  in 
war  with  the  Kandians,  and  in  1803 
took  Kandy,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  same  name.   Onr  force 
was  but  small,  and  was  menaced  by 
greatly  superior  numbers,  but  would 
it  is  believed,  have  been  sufficient,  had 
not  the  leader  failed  in  firmness. — 
Migor  Davis,  for  such  was  his  name, 
thought  fit  to  capitulate,  and  ordered 
his  men  to  ground  their  arms.  They 
replied  that  they  would  ail  be  butch- 
eredf  bat  the  order  being  repeated, 
they,  erincing  their  sense  of  duty, 
obeyed,  and  were,  almost  to  a  man, 
decapitated.     Many  of  the  officers, 
on  seebg  thb,  took  oat  their  pistols 
and  terminated  their  own  lives.  Major 
Davis  and  a  very  few  others  survived. 
This  treachery  was,  to  the  disgrace  of 
our  government,  long  unavenged.  In 
1812  there  reigned  in  Kandj  a  mo- 
narch who  will  be  for  ever  remem- 
bered for  his  cruelties.    His  name  was 
Sree  Wikrime  Rajah  Singha.  He 
had  impaled  several  of  his  chieft,  and 
bis  Adikar,  or  first  noble,  fearing  his 
displeasure,  fled  to  the  English.  The 
king  seized  the  Adikar's  wife  and  chil- 
dren, with  his  brother  and  wife,  and 
relatives,  amoanting  in  all  to  seven^ 
persons,  and  sentenced  them  all  to 
death.    "  The  children,"  says  on  au- 
thentic  report  of   the  tran^tion, 
irteed  to  be  decapitated  be. 
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fore  their  mother's  face,  and  their 
heads  to  be  pounded  with  her  own 
hands  in  a  noa-mortar.   Whiohy  to 
aave  herself  from  a  diabolical  torture 
and  exposure,  she  submitted  to  at- 
tempt.   The  eldest  bo^  shrank  from 
the  dread  ordeal*  and  dung  to  Ids 
agoobed  parent  for  safety,  bat  his 
youngest  brother,  stcppin^^  forward, 
encouraged  him  to  submit  to  hi^  fate, 
and  placed  himself  before  the  execu- 
tioner, by  war  of  setting  an  example. 
The  la.st  of  the  children  to  be  behead- 
ed was  an  infant  at  the  breasts,  from 
vbich  it  was  forcibly  torn  away,  and 
ita  mother's  milk  was  dripping  from 
its  innocent  mouth  as  it  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  grim  executioner." 
The  mother,  having  stones  fastened  to 
her  ftet«  was  pashed  into  a  dee^)  tank. 
Her  sister<in-iaw  met  the  same  fate  | 
and  the  Adikar's  brother,  thoug^h  not 
supposed  to  have  had  the  lea^t  con- 
nection with  his  flight,  was  at  the  same 
time  beheaded.    Happily  for  his  peo- 
ple, this  tyrant  extended  his  atrocities 
to  those  under  our  protection.  In 
1814,  ten  Singhalese  merchants,  be> 
longiDg  to  the  English  provinoes,  were 
taken  up  while  engaged  on  business  in 
Kandy,  and  sent  home  mutilated,  with 
their  ears  and  noses  listened  to  their 
necks.    An  explanation  was  demand- 
ed— no  answer  was  accorded ;  where* 
upon  the  governor.  Sir  Robert  Brown- 
riprsr,  marched  a  force  into  Kandy; 
took  possession  of  the  capital  and 
kingdom,  and  reliered  the  people  from 
such  a  king  and  his  dynasty  for  ever. 
A  treaty  to  this  effect  was  entered 
into  with  the  chiefs,  and  the  monster- 
king  was  shipped  off,  a  prisoner*  to 
the  fortress  01  Vellore  in  India,  where, 
after  some  years,  he  died.    *'  He  was," 
says  Mr.  Bennet,  **  a  stout,  pood-look- 
ing Malabar,  with  a  peculiarly  keen 
and  roving  eye>  and  a  restlessness  of 
manner,  marking  unbridled  passions."* 
The  streng^th  of  the  kingdom  of  Kan- 
dy lay  in  its  being  dithcult  of  access — 
its  woods*  fostnesses,  and  want  of 
roads.  These  diffioulties  have  ahready 
been  to  a  great  extent  overcome.  A 
fine  road  was  soon  made,  connecting 
Kandy  and  Colombo,  the  two  great 
eitiea  of  the  isUndf  the  distanoe  be- 


tween  them  beinj?  seventy-two  miles. 
Various  other  roads  have  since  been 
opened ;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  natives  are  now  beginning  to 
appreciate  oar  mild  and  just  adminis- 
tration. The  Kandianst  however* 
ahowed  great  repugnanee  to  oorrols^ 
for  there  have  been  no  less  than  fonr 
rebellions  since  181.J.  These  appear 
to  have  arisen  as  much  from  our  not 
understanding  them,  as  from  their  not 
comprehending  us.  Dr.  Davyf  con- 
ceives that  too  little  respect  was  shown 
to  their  nobles,  and  no  deference  to 
their  distinction  of  castes.  Their 
prid^  too,  always  a  strong  foeling  in 
a  oonrageous  and  half-civilized  people* 
was  wounded.  Accustomed  to  rejoice 
in  the  dingy  splendour  of  a  monarch 
in  Kandy,  they  were  not  content  with 
*  king  far  over  unknown  seas*  some 
thousand  miles  off.  The  last  emeute 
was  easily  repressed,  and  we  have 
reason  to  regard  Ceylon  as  henceforth 
onr  secure  possession.-'Seonre  not  only 
by  its  insular  position  and  our  power* 
but  from  the  attaclmient  of  at  least  a 
very  influential  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. TUs  iiland  will*  in  all  proba- 
bility, soon  beoome  the  great  depot  of 
ea'^tern  commerce,  the  centre  of  steam 
navigation  in  that  hemisphere  and 
connected  not  only  with  China  and  the 
idands  of  the  east,  inclnding  even  per- 
haps Japan,  but  with  Australia,  T^gypt, 
with  the  countries  round  the  Persian 
sulf,  and,  by  the  Euphrates*  with  the 
Mediterranean.  A  railway  of  some 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  made  from  a  little 
below  Antioch,  near  the  Orontes, 
might,  as  has  been  suggested,  facilitate 
communication  with  the  Mediterra* 
nean*  and  Ceylon  may  thus  be  the 
connecting  point  between  Asia»  Aus- 
tralia, Europe,  and  Africa. 

We  have  said  so  much  to  difluse, 
as  we  expressed  our  purpose  to  be* 
a  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  this 
island,  anti  shall  touch  on  further  to- 
pics interesting  to  settlers*  but,  as  wo 
hope,  very  many  of  onr  readers  will 
stay  at  home,  we  turn  now  to  a  work 
which  supplies  us  with  abundant  ma- 
terials for  their  amusement.  Colonel 
Campbell  appears  to  have  entered  the 
army  young*  and  to  have  been  jonma- 


*  Bennet's  Ceylon ;  a  recent  work,  which  we  shonld  be  glad  to  notice  at  another 

time, 
t  Davy's  Ceylon. 
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lising  and  campaigning  all  his  life. 
Tbe  night  before  the  battle  of  Tala- 
TWAf  the  colonel,  then  a  captMU  in  n 
gallant  regiment,  was  standing  by  tbe 

remains  of  a  bivouac  fire,  his  com- 
rades lying  all  asleep  around  him. 
That  day  he  had  seen  the  Spaniards 
flying  in  conftwion  before  tbe  Freneb, 
and  he  knew  that  in  the  morning  the 
English  would  be  attacked  with  over- 
whelming numbers.  What  were  all 
Ml  tboi^ifata  bo  doce  not,  like  tbe  page 
In  Seott,  dedare:  one  only  he  reveals. 
He  ruminated  on  his  journal  :  be- 
thought him,  with  the  solicitude  ot"  an 
inexuerienced  author,  that  he  should 
not  uke  it  to  fall  into  other  bands,  and 
taking  it  out  of  his  haversack,  con- 
sij.'-ned  it,  leaf  by  leaf,  to  the  flames. 
We  mourn  the  loss  ;  hut  had  he  done 
tbe  same  to  lome  consideraUo  portions 
of  tbe  work  before  us,  it  would  bare 
been — we  are  bound  to  say — much  for 
its  advantage.  The  parts  we  mean 
are  chiefly  extracts  from  others— not 
much  of  his  own — and  indeed  the 
great  bulk  of  his  volumes  is  so  excel- 
lent, that  we  are  unwilling  to  make 
tbe  observation.  The  work  is  original 
and  highly  amusing ;  a  perfeot  trea- 
sury for  the  lovers  of  natural  faJstory, 
as  illustrating  the  habits  of  many  wild 
animals ;  and  abounding  in  feats  of 
bold  adrentore  as  mu<m  as  anj  book 
we  know  of. 

Having  thus  introduced  our  author, 
we  pa-ss  with  him  in  a  troop-ship  to 
Cevlon,  and  laud  at  its  chief  town, 
Colombo,  first  called  by  tbe  natives, 
as  Mr.  Selkirk  tells  us,  Kolamba.  Its 
leading  streets  arc  four,  with  rows  of 
fine  tulip  trees  on  either  side,  and  a 
polyglot  population  of  about  35,000, 
including  Englibh,  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
Singhalese,  Moormen,  Malays,  Par- 
sees,  Chinese,  Tamulians,  and  Caflres, 
all  to  be  seen  there  daily  in  their  dif- 
ferent costumes.  Tbe  life  of  a  miii- 
taire  in  Colombo  is,  we  are  told,  a 
state  of  nabob-like  repose.  He  rises 
at  live,  rides  till  eight,  when  the  heat 
becomes  oppressire.  Tbe  roads  are 
many,  with  cocoa-nut  trees  on  both 
sides,  and  vistas  showing  the  handsome 
bungalos  of  wealthy  citizens,  or  the 
leaf-thatched  cottages  of  the  natives, 
always  in  groves.  After  this  the  rou- 
tine  IS  to  bathe,  breakfast,  take  tiffin 
at  two  o'clock,  ride  or  drive  from  four 
till  sunset,  dine  at  seven,  and  in  bed 
at  ten*  The  monotoDj  of  tbis  oom- 


fortable  life  was  ill  suited  to  our  au- 
thor, and  we  soon  find  him  more  at 
bome  as  commandant  ni  an  extensive 
district  in  the  interior.  Here,  with 
many  duties,  well  attended  to,  and 
many  field-sports,  all  indulged  in,  ho 
is  a  far  more  interesting  person.  We 
give  his  first  sketch  Mtbe  oonntrj« 
while  tm  rvnle  .w 

''Before  dawn  of  day  we  crossed  a 
considerable  river  in  boats,  whleb  to  us 

were  of  a  new  and  strange  construction. 
The  road  was  good,  though  rather 
sandy,  and  it  ran  the  whole  way  dose 
to  the  sea.  It  was  delightfully  shaded 
by  tall  palm  or  cocoa-nut  trees,  amidst 
which  were  occasionally  to  be  seen  the 
neat  and  clean-looking  houses  of  the 
natives.  Tliu  strong  breeze  of  the 
oceau  made  travelling  as  little  fatiguing 
to  ns  as  it  would  have  been  in  England. 

A  stranger  in  Ceylon,  after  a  long 
voyage,  during  which  the  imagination, 
connecting  theJsland  with  its  proximity 
to  the  ecjuator,  may  have  pictured  to 
itself  only  barren  hills,  parched  or 
stunted  trees,  and  a  scorched  soil,  is 
agreeably'  surprised  at  beholding  a  most 
verdant  island,  whose  coast s  are  skirted 
by  intermingled  Palmyra  anil  cocoa-nut 
trees,  even  to  the  verge  of  the  sea. 
This  charming  country  is  highly  fa- 
voured with  continual  sea-breezes,  which 
render  even  its  hottest  districts  mueh 
more  temperate  and  agreeable  in  climate 
than  any  part  of  the  continent  of  India,  * 
except  perhaps  its  lofty  mountainous 
regions.  I  find  that  the  coolest  season 
is  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south- 
west monsoon,  which  sets  in  about  the 
end  of  April,  and  lasts  till  the  end  of 
October,  when  the  sun  is  to  the  north- 
ward ot  the  equator.  The  chauge  of 
thb  monsoon,  as  I  am  informed,  com- 
mences with  abundant  and  refreshing 
rains,  which  continue,  at  intervals,  for 
about  ten  weeks.  The  north-east  mon- 
soon is  of  shorter  duration.  It  begins 
in  November,  and  la^ts  till  March, 
during  which  time  the  sun  is  to  the 
southward  of  the  line.  It  is  also  at- 
tended with  heavy  rains,  especially  in 
tbe  northern  parts  of  the  island,  i^oth 
monsoons  are  usually  ushered  in  by 
most  tremendous  thunder  ;  but  thunder 
Storms  are  common  throughout  Ceylon 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  especially 
amongst  and  near  to  the  mountains; 
yet  it  is  surprising  how  few  accidents 
occur  from  theiu." — Vol.  i.  pp.  37,  88. 

Colonel  Campbell  was  struck  with 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  orange 
trees— nowhere  seen  in  greater  bloom 
than  in  Cejlon— the  rich  Yerdnrt  of 
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their  ]mtm»  tlieir  most  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  and  bearing  at  the  same  time 
their  showy  fruit.  These,  we  may 
suppose,  coatrast  finely  with  the  great 
emHiy  trees,  which  also  grow  here  in 
great  perfection.  The  timber  of  this 
tree  is  of  great  value  there,  as  it  re- 
sbts  the  atUck  of  the  white  ants 
better  than  any  other  substance  in  the 
island,  except  stone,  which  is  often 
not  easily  got.  On  this  account,  hridtres 
are  often  made  of  it.  The  followiug 
extract  is  pictorial :  it  is  a  well-colour* 
ed  sketch  of  noon  in  the  woods > 

"  IIow  often  have  I  fi  lt  on  passing 
through  orro<?idinof  in  the  forests  of  Cev- 
lon,  how  aw  lullv  imprcssiyo  is  the  still- 
ness of  noon!  y.vt  ry  animal  seeks  the 
deepest  shade.  The  fish  conceal  tlicm- 
sehes  at  the  bottom  of  rivers  or  lakes, 
exeept  where  the  overhanghig  foliage 
screens  them  from  tho  rays  of  a  too 
fervid  sun.  Not  a  bird  is  on  the  wing 
and  all  nature  seems,  as  it  were,  tone 
at  rest,  were  it  not  that  the  almost  ap- 
palling^ silence  is  broken  only  to  be 
made  the  more  impressive,  by  the  eon- 
tinued  low  buz  or  humming  of  thousands 
of  insects.  How  powerfully  have  I 
felt  in  the  thickly  wooded  neighbour- 
hood of  Matara,  all  this  combination  of 

great  and  Uttlo  of  so  much  that  is  won- 
erful  in  nature  I  But  as  soon  as  the 
evening  begins  to  be  somewhat  oool, 
the  world  again  seems  to  start  into  new 
lift-.  Every  creature  is  iu  motion,  and 
in  s(  arch  of  its  prey,  or  of  the  food  it 
requires  of  some  kind  or  other,  which 
tho  Almighty  has  so  bountifully  pro- 
vided for  them  all.  The  wild  fowl  of 
curious  kinds  fly  in  large  flocks  towards 
their  haunts;  tho  pea  andjunglo  fowl 
call  their  respective  broods  around  them 
for  the  night ;  and  OTen  the  jaekal  begins 
to  how  l  for  its  prey.  Numbers  of  <low crs, 
which  had  closed  their  leaves  before  the 
scorching  sun,  now  gently  unfolded  them, 
to  remain  open  to  receive  the  dew  which 
usually  falls  so  abundantly.  Hero  also 
the  pretty  moon  tlower  among  the  rest, 
the  tesTes  of  whidi  had  been  shut  all 
the  day,  opens  comnletcly,  as  if  to  be- 
hold the  sun's  grandeur  as  he  takes  his 
leave  of  ns  in  surprising  brilliancy. 
I  may  be  an  enthusiast  in  fine  scenery 
and  in  my  admiration  of  nature's  oer- 
fections  and  loveliness,  but  I  declare 
that  to  behold  them  as  here  displayi>d, 
would  in  my  opinion  amply  make  up  for 
the  inconveniencies  and  annoyances 
attendant  upon  a  long  royage ;  for 
the  impressions  they  leave  upon  the 
mind  can  never  be  truly  described,  or, 
if  felt,  expressed."— Tol.  i.  p.  132,  13«. 

It  is  often  said,  that  though  birds 


within  the  tropics  have  splendid  plu- 
mage, they  do  not  sing.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  Ceylon,  for  several  of  them 
have.  Colonel  Campbell  assures  us, 
the  sweetest  notes  he  ever  heard  ;  and 
one  of  them  has  acquired  the  name  of 
the  Ceylon  nightingale,  singing  de- 
lightfully, and  being  heard  soon  after 
sunset. 

There  are  many  traces  of  an  early 
civilization  in  Ceylon,  remains  which 
show  a  great  advancement  in  the  arts, 
and  that  the  country  was  well  cnhi- 
Tttod  and  thickly  inhabited.  There 
are  ruined  tracks  of  extensive  canals, 
one  of  which  was  in  some  parts  15 
feet  deep  and  100  fset  wide.  Stone 
bridges,  the  stones  of  one  of  them  aro 
from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  long- 
jointed  into  one  another — the  upright 
pillars  being  groorod  into  the  rocks 
below.    The  tanks  are  seen  of  an  im- 
mense extent,  with  t^iprantic  embank- 
ments, and  the  remains  of  a  canal 
which  brought  the  water  from  one  of 
these  tanks  sixty  miles  to  Anarajah- 
poora»  tho  ancient  capital.    This  ci^ 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall  sixteen  miles 
square  ;  and  there  are  the  ruins  of 
some  great  pagodas  there,  two  of  them 
270  feet  high,  of  solid  brick-work« 
and  which  had  been  covered  over  with 
chunam,  a  lime  cement  which  takes  a 
polish  like  marble.    This  neighbour- 
hood, and  great  parts  of  the  interior, 
are  now  so  destitute  of  population, 
that  whole  districts  arc  abandoned  to 
forests  and  jungle,  and,  where  vegeta- 
tion is  so  rapid,  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive how  deep  are  its  forests,  how 
thick  the  jungle.    The  latter  often  ex- 
tends so  far,  that  we  tind  Colonel 
Campbell  speaking  of  steering  through 
it  with  a  compass,  as  if  he  were  on 
the  Atlantic  or  in  the  loneliest  soli- 
tude of  the  Great  Sahara.  Wild 
beasts  are  the  chief  tenants  of  these 
domainSff  and  our  author's  adTonturct 
with  them  form  the  \mt  parts  of  his 
volumes.    Klepbants  arc  nowhere  so 
numerous,  and  buffaloes,  bears,  jackals* 
and  snakes  reign  there  unmolested,  at 
least  hj  man.   Were  settlers  encour- 
aged, these  terrors  would  soon  dis- 
appear, and  the  fine   soils,  regular 
rains,  rivers  and  facilities  for  uiigra- 
tion,  would  secure  the  cultivator  rich 
returns  of  rice  and  other  grun,  free 
from  those  risks  of  failure  which  are 
so  common  in  India.    As  the  jungle 
and  morass  give  way  before  advancing 
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industry,  the  unhealthy  portioni  of 
the  island  will  diminish  in  extent. 

The  folbwing  is  a  sporting  incident* 
Oar  author  was  on  an  excursimi  with 
some  friends  ;  he  was  himself  engaged 
in  fiiphing,  when  his  Malay  attendant 
eame  up  to  him  in  great  alarm,  saying, 
tint  the  two  gentlemen  were  coming, 
pursued,  he  was  sure,  by  some  large 
animals.  The  colonel  wound  up  his 
line,  looked  carefully  at  the  priming 
and  flints  of  hb  gun,  and  having  made 
the  Malay  do  the  same,  mounted  the 
bank,  determined  to  stand  bj  his 
friends. 

"  We  had  searcely  finished  these  pre- 
parations, when,  closely  followed  by 
their  Malay,  the  two  gentlemen  uiade 
their  appearance,  almost  breathless ; 
but  laughing  immoderately.  As  soon  as 
F  w^as  able  to  speak,  he  said  he  had 
fired  at  a  very  large  peacodr,  as  be  ran 
•eross  a  narrow  opening  in  t!v^  jun^jlc  ; 
npon  which  out  of  it  rushed,  crushing  and 
breaking  the  smaller  trees  and  shmbs, 

an  enormous  elephant.    C  ,  whom 

I  had  cautioned  to  reserve  one  of  tho 
guns  always  loaded  with  a  brass  ball, 
Utstantly  took  aim,  and  fired  at  the 
monster  s  head,  when  not  twenty  yards 
from  him;  but  he  did  not  fall,  being 
only  hit  some  indies  under  the  eye. 

F  fired  almost  at  the  same  instant, 

and,  as  he  said,  with  equal  coolness ; 
yet  still  the  animal  Ml  not,  tiioogh  it 
staggered,  and  seemed  to  be  greatly 
stunned  by  the  blow.  Soon  recovering, 
however,  he  continued  this  headlong 
course  after  them ;  and  the  Malay  firing 
in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  at  random, 
called  out  to  them  to  run  for  their  lives. 
This  they  certainly  all  three  of  them 
did  in  earnest.  Many  a  fall  they  had, 
often  did  they  stick  fast  among  the 
long  and  tough  creepers,  and  prickly 
jimglcs,  through  which  they  had  some- 
times to  force  their  way,  not  knowing  all 
tho  w  hile  whether  the  elephant  was  still 
pursuing  them  or  not — so  that,  by  the 
time  they  reached  me,  they  were,  at  least 
the  two  gentlcmun,  almost  naked,  the 
greater  part  of  their  clothes  being  left 
behind  them,  hanging  in  shreds  upon  the 
bushes  and  projectmg  spikes  of  the 
prickly  pear.  Tbefar  laughter  when 
tbejr  were  approaohine  the  river  was 
eansed  by  the  figure  tney  cut  in  each 
ether's  eyes,  and  of  course  they  knew 
they  would  in  miBe."-.Tol.  L  p.  288^  9. 

It  appears  that  it  is  less  dangerous 
to  fall  in  with  a  herd  than  with  a 

ale  elephant.  A  herd  generally 
m  offf «  jliflii^  themaelYee»  if  the/ 


happen  to  have  young  ones  with  them, 
between  you  and  them,  as  if  instinc- 
tirely  afraid  of  yomr  iigoring  or  firing 
at  them,  ai^  thus  amrently  prefer* 
rincr  to  expose  themselves,  rather  than 
their  voung,  to  the  danger  which  they 
apprehend  from  man."  A  stray  ele- 
phant is  nsnally  a  male  which  has  been 
beaten  out  of  the  herd,  and  rendered 
so  desperate  that  he  is  disposed  to  at- 
tack any  one  furiously.  The  natives 
call  soeh  a  <*  rogue  elephant,**  and 
carefolly  kem  ont  of  its  way.  There 
is  no  use  in  firing  nt  an  elephant,  ex- 
cept with  brass  balls,  as  leaden  ones 
usually  flatten  on  Us  india>ruhber 
hide.  The  way  in  elephant-shooting 
is,  to  walk  up  to  the  animal,  who 
stands  wondering  at  your  audacity,  to 
aim  at  the  spot  about  the  eyes,  or  at 
the  eye  itself,  with  a  small  brass  ball, 
when  down  comes  the  monster.  If 
one  barrel  fails,  there  is  the  chance  of 
another,  and  the  hope  of  being  sup. 
ported  by  a  companion  $  but  the  pro« 
oeeding  is  hazardous. 

We  must  give  at  some  length  our 
author's  description  of  a  grand  battue 
— such  a  dav's  hunting  as  our  readers 
have  probably  ncTer  heard  of— on 
which  seven  elephants  were  hairped, 
besides  such  as  were  wounded.  The 
district  in  which  our  colonel  com- 
manded waa  at  this  time  'more  than 
usually  infested  with  wild  animals,  and 
the  people,  who  had  suffered  much 
from  their  depredations,  were  highly 
delighted,  when  he  announced  his  in* 
tcntion  of  having  a  hunt  at  them. 
The  Kandians  assembled  at  an  ap- 
appointed  place  in  great  numbers,  with 
thin  poles  m  their  hands,  accompanied 
by  tom-tom  beaters  and  pipers ;  and 
one  of  the  headmen,  or  chiefs,  who 
understood  the  sport,  directed  them  to 
surround  a  considerable  extent  of 
eoimtry,  and  gradually  to  dose  in  to- 
wards a  given  poin^  where  the  sports- 
men and  Malays  were  to  take  their 
post,  near,  or  up  in  some  tall  trees,  on 
the  bank  of  a  river,  which  the  animala 
found  within  the  circle  were  compelled 
to  cross.  After  waiting  about  three 
hours,  the  beaters  were  distinctly 
heard  coming,  and  the  party  took 
thehr  stations,  prepared  for  the  game. 

"  At  length  the  shouting  of  the  people, 
and  the  increased  loudness  of  the  drum- 
ming and  piping  anneunced  to  us  that 
we  ought  to  be  on  the  alert;  andafew 
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minutes  only  had  elapsed,  whon  a  mes- 
senger, who  had  been  despatched  by  the 
iMdMr  of  the  beetert,  arrired  In  gre«t 
batte^  to  hiform  us  that  they  had  en- 
doted  a  number  of  elephants,  buffaloes, 
and  other  animals,  and  that  hi  an  at- 
tempt made  by  the  former  to  break 
through  the  line,  but  in  which  they  had 
failed,  some  men  had  been  knocked 
down,  and  It  was  fband  that  at  least 
two  of  them  were  most  seriously  hurt. 

'*  As  usual  upon  such  occa.'siDiiii,  im- 
aeofe  nnmbert  of  pea  and  iungle  fowl 
began  to  run  past  us,  and  to  fly  over 
our  beads,  across  the  river ;  the  former 
littering  their  loud  and  wild  orlea.  Soon 
after,  some  deer,  elks,  &c.,  dashed  along 
at  a  great  rate.  Thev  were,  before 
long,  followed  by  buffaloes,  wild  and 
tame ;  hogs,  dogs,  jackals,  and  hares  ; 
but  at  none  of  these  had  we  any  inten- 
tion of  firing.  'My  eyes!'  exclaimed 
0*Hara,  who  was  dose  to  me,  up  in  a 
large  teak-tree,  and  who  could  no  longer 
be  silent;  'don't  you  see  that  tiger? 
may  I  not  fire  at  him?'  *Be  quiet; 
not  a  word  ;  none  of  these  animals  must 
be  prevented  from  crossing  the  river.' 
At  this  moment,  our  whole  attention  was 
directed  to  where  the  shouting  had 
much  increased,  and  to  where  the 
branches  of  trees  and  masses  of  jungle 
were  craeking,  banding,  and  crashing 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  convince  us  that 
the  elephants  were  now  coming  tow  ards 
nt,  anaoTen  Into  the  open  space  into 
whidt  tlie  path  runs,  upon  both  sides  of 
which  we  were  all  ao  safely  and  judi- 
ciously posted,  fa  an  inatant  after,  a 
large  herd  of  elephants,  buffaloes,  and 
hou;-i,  intermixed,  rushed  into  the  space 
I  have  mentioned,  aud  in  which  we 
expected  them}  all  of  them,  Imajaaj, 
within  proper  distance.  As  they  were 
paasing,  Mch  of  us  singled  out  the  ele* 

Shant,  or  animal  we  wiahed  to  bring 
own.  The  firing  did  not  last  long: 
for  the  moment  it  beffan,  the  drove  of 
animals,  the  largest  »at  any  of  us  had 
ever  seen,  rushed,  in  the  utmost  terror, 
hustling  and  jostling  each  other,  into 
the  river,  causing  the  most  astounding 
vproar  imaginable ;  the  Kandians  rose 
in  a  body,  and  with  their  long  dishevelled 
hair  flowing  loosely  around  their  neck 
and  shonldera,  feUowing  closely  at  their 
heels,  hallooing,  drutmning,  and  piping 
with  all  their  might :  in  short,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  extrsordi* 
nary  scenes  Ihad erer  beheld t** 

Five  elephants  wero  Ulled,  and 
several  others,  besides  some  terrific 
male  buffaloes,  made  off,  wounded. 
This  was  the  first  part  of  what  the 
colonel  truly  calls  a  princely  battue. 
The  sportioMn  had  now  a&  Intiml 


for  breakfast,  and  the  Kandians  time 
for  rest,  and  to  eat  their  rice,  after 
which  the  beatort  again  eztMided  th«m- 
selves,  and  the  second  act  *'ttme  off.** 
This  time  the  animals  were  not  so 
numerous,  but  some  of  them,  break- 
ing the  line,  knocked  down  and  ran 
ov«r  the  people,  yet,  atrange  to  say» 
without  domg  them  any  serious  injury. 
Two  more  of  the  elephants,  three 
wild  buffaloes,  a  tiger,  and  two  deer, 
wsra  killed.  Tha  brMking  tho  lint 
was  a  most  •EoHag  somie. 

* 

'*  Some  elephsnta,  headed  by  a  few 

furious  buffaloes,  rushed  suddenly  upon 
the  heaters,  who  were  between  them 
and  adt'cj)  and  dark-looking  part  of  the 
river,  which,  nodout  t,  contained  num- 
bers of  alligators.  Many  of  the  Kan- 
dians with  their  tom-tom  beaters  and 
pipers,  being  then  hemmed  in,  they  had 
no  alternative,  but  either  to  submit  to 
being  crushed  to  death  by  the  huge 
animals,  or  to  take  their  cliance  among 
the  alligators.  In  a  moment,  the  water 
boiled,  as  it  were,  and  foamed,  from 
the  commotion  caused  by  men,  elephants, 
hogs,  buffaloes,  kc,  throwing  them- 
selves into  it,  and  swimming  with  all 
their  might,  in  order  to  get  clear  of 
each  other.  I  conelado,  therefore,  that 
this  unusual  disturbance  tcrrifud  even 
its  amphibious  occupants,  and  made 
them  took  oat  for  thdr  own  safety  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river ;  at  all  events, 
none  of  them  were  visible ;  but  the  ter- 
rific scene,  the  uproar,  and  dreadful 
confusion  in  the  water,  and  other  atten- 
dant circumstances,  had  altogether  a 
most  nerve-trying  effect  upon  us  who, 
in  safety,  witnessed  it"— (vol.  ii.  p. 
2Sa) 

Sporting,  in  these  districts,  be  it 
angling  or  shootings  has*  at  all  ttmsi^ 

the  interest  of  hazard.  One  cannot 
tell  whether  he  will  fall  in  with  a  snipe 
or  an  elephant— or  whether,  when 
playing  a  fish,  he  may  not  himself  bo 
fished  by  an  alligator.  These  animals 
abound  in  all  the  waters  of  Cevlon  ; 
bathing  is,  on  this  account,  a  danger- 
ous undertaking,  and  onlv  practised 
where  a  part  is  staked  In  tor  the  pur- 
pose. One  day,  while  fishings  our 
author  slipped  off  the  rock  on  which 
he  had  been  standing,  down  into  the 
deep  stroam.  He  rose  again  in  a 
moment,  and  his  Malay,  while  pulling 
him  out,  said,  with  a  death-like  face, 
"  Sir,  take  care  of  alligator."  The 
colonel  had  foraotten  the  existence  of 
roeh  anfanaiib  but  the  idea  of  beings 
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as"*  he  says,  "crunched"  by  one  of 
them,  sent  a  shudder  through  his 
frame,  which,  even  in  that  warm 
cliiiiate»  was  not  agreeable.  Butt  we 
hare  a  crocodile  story  of  high  interest, 
being  the  experience  of  a  doctor  who 
was  staying  with  the  oolonel.  He  and 
another  gentleman  were  on  the  look- 
ont  for  water-fowl,  and  had  been  told 
to  cross  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood, 
at  a  particular  place,  where  there 
were  some  large  trunks  of  trees  lying 
in  the  water.  On  reaching  the 
spot,  our  Esculapius  took  the  lead, 
and,  to  cross  more  easily,  stepped  on 
one  of  those  treen,  as  he  thought,  on 
a  very  large  one.  It  slipped  from 
under  him,  and  down  went  theasto* 
nished  doctor,  with  ducks,  gun,  and 
all  be  carried.  '<  Reader^"  says  the 
eolonely  «*  will  yon  beliere  it?  he  had 
mounted  on  the  back  of  an  enormous 
alligator  !"  He  was  dragged  out  by 
his  friend,  and  his  trip  on  the  alliga- 
tor's back  remains  on  record  as  a 
pendant  to  the  aohierement  of  Mr. 
Waterton. 

Colonel  Campbell  amused  himself 
in  harpooning  alligators,  and  he  and 
his  attendant  had  in  this  way  many  n 
hair-breadth  escape.  He  says  there 
is  no  fishing  like  it.  The  Hotspur- 
like  nonchalance  with  which  ha  alludes 
to  doings,  astonishing  to  us  at  home, 
has  amused  us  much.  Making  a  casual 
mention  of  his  habits,  he  talks  of  go- 
ing out  without  a  dog  to  point  game, 
and  bugginff  twenty  or  thirty  couples 
of  snipe  m  a  few  hours — perhaps, 
about  noon,  and  in  the  mornings  and 
erenings  "some  deer,  elk,  hogs,  pea 
and  jungle  fowl,  and  probablv  a  few 
alHgators."  He  expresses  what  we 
think  a  reasonable  apprehensioUf  of 
being  classed  with  such  travellers  as 
Bruce  and  Munchausen.  There  are 
some*  as  he  himself  calls  them, 
^  tough  stories."  He  was  shewn,  for 
instance,  a  frog  which  was  choked 
\phlle — "  reversing  the  natural  order 
of  things" — it  swallowed  a  duck.  The 
^eat  2ae  of  n  species  of  fro||^  there, 
JUstifiss  him,  he  says,  in  telling  the 
circumstance.    Again,  a  friend  of  his, 

a  Captain  L  ,  fired  at  an  elephant, 

but  instead  of  sending  a  ball  through 
his  head,  only  wounded  him,  and  ue 
animal,  made  more  furious,  was  in  the 
act  of  attacking  him,  when  a  Kandian 
threw  iumseli'  between  him  and  the 
elephant,  "pfonooneed  rapidly,  hut 


distinctly,  a  few  words,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment stopped  the  animal  coming  on  in 
full  career.  He  then  held  forward 
his  arms,  and  uttering  some  other 
words  in  a  very  loud  tone  of  voice, 
the  elephant  turned  round,  and  fled, 
trumpeting  most  harshly  and  fright- 
iViIly,  hrealdnff  and  orashing  tress  and 
eyarythinghenrehim."  The  Kandian 

disappeared,  and  upon  Captain  L  's 

insisting  on  his  being  made  out,  and 
expressing  a  desire  to  do  something 
for  him,  he  was  told  that  he  was  one 
of  their  most  powerful  charmers,  and 
that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  he  coald 
be  induced  to  come,  or  to  accept  of 
anything. 

It  would  appear  that  mesmerism  is 
known  to  the  Singhalese.  The  follow- 
ing looks  like  it,  and  is  related  on  the 

authority  of  Mr.  T  ,  of  the  Royal 

Engineers.  A  Kandian  woman,  who, 
at  the  period  of  Colonel  Campbell's 
writinj^  down  the  case,  was  residing 
near  him,  had  been  so  violently  insane, 
that  it  took,  at  times,  six  men  to  hold 
her.  A  charmer  was  sent  for,  and  Mr. 

T  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the 

house,  and  witness  the  proi^diogs. 

"  He  soon  afterward  arrived,  bring- 
ing with  him  only  three  very  small  twigs 
or  ends  of  branches  of  a  tree.  Ho  com- 
menced his  operations  by  commanding, 
in  a  loud  voice,  all  present  to  be  silent, 
at  their  peril.  He  then  approached  the 
woman,  and  gave  her  some  slight  taps 
with  the  twigs  on  her  head,  body,  arms, 
legs,  and  feet ;  and  continued  doins  so 
at  intenrals  of  about  three  minntes,  for, 
perhaps,  half  an  hour,  when  ho  ordered 
the  men  who  held  her  to  let  her  go. 
She  then  lay,  seemingly,  sound  asleep : 
hat  when  she  awoke  about  two  lieurs 
after,  she  got  up,  apparently  quite  un- 
conscious of  what  had  occurred,  and 
went  about  her  usual  occupationsln  the 
house,  in  a  perfectly  quiet  and  saus  State 
of  mind." — vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

The  gtntlemaa  who  attests  this  story 
is,  we  are  assured,  a  h^gUy  edaoaled 

and  sensible  person. 

Among  the  extraordinary  creatures 
in  Ceylon  are  the  flying  fbses.  Colo* 
nel  Campbell  saw  them  In  great  num** 
bers,  fifty  on  one  tree,  in  an  islet  on 
Royal  Lake.  In  colour  and  size  they 
resemble  the  fines  of  England,  but 
have  wmgs  attached  to  their  hind-legs, 
which,  when  extended,  are  about  four 
feet  from  the  top  of  one  wing  to  that 
of  the  other.    The  ^hind  feet  have 
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strong  claws,  with  which  they  lay  lioUl 
•of  the  branches  of  trees,  and  hanging 
with  Oar  heeds  down,  deep  during 
most  of  the  day.  He  brought  down 
some  of  them  with  bis  gnn.  They 
were  only  wounded,  and  be  says,  were 
the  most  furious,  ill-tempered  oreaturee 
he  erer  saw. 

Besides  the   sporting  exploits  of 
Colonel  Campbell,  there  are  the  ad- 
ventures of  two  other  persons.  Colonel 
Hardy,  and  a  private  soldier,  named 
Jones— whiofa,  though  we  have  no 
doubt  of  their  truth,  approach  more 
nearly  to  those  of  Gulliver  and  Sinbad 
than  to  any  othors  we  know  of.  h» 
to  Robinson  Crusoe,  he  never  enooun- 
tered  any  danger  to  be  compared  to 
theirs,  except  it  may  be  the  common- 
pUce  incident  of  a  shipwreck.  We 
take  the  personal  narrative  of  Colonel 
Hardy»  not  as  giving  gpreater  wonders, 
but  as  coming  before  us  perfectly 
authenticated.  This  officer  was  deputy 
quarter-master-general  of  Ceylon,  and 
after  residing  there  eighteen  yearly  has 
lately  returned  to  England.    He  was 
sent,  not  long  ago,  to  Galle,  to  super- 
intend the  removal  of  some  detach* 
nents  in  country  boats.    After  going 
with  them  part  of  the  way,  he  took 
leave  of  them,  and  made  for  the  shore, 
intending  to  land  five  or  six  miles  from 
Hambeltottet  the  abode  of  a  gentle- 
man  well  known   in  Ceylon,  Mr. 
Farrell.    On  arriving  at  the  beach, 
he  took  with  hira  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
and  a  small  valise,  and  directed  one  of 
the  native  boatmen  to  carry  them. 
They  all  refused,  and  pushing  suddenly 
oflT,  left  him,  to  his  surprise,  alone. 
Instead  of  being  only  about  five  miles 
firom  Hambeltotte»  he  was,  as  fhe 
hoatmenknew,  at  least  five-and-twent^, 
and  in  one  of  the  wildest  districts  in 
the  island.    It  was  sunset,  which,  in 
thatcocmtry,  is  in  a  few  minutes  fol- 
lowed by  night.    Colond  Campbell 
tells  the  rest. 

"  The  night  now  became  quite  dark, 
and  he  heaitl  all  annmd  bim  the  roering 

and  growling  of  wild  beasts,  and  the 
bowline:  and  barking  of  jackals,  or  of 
pariah  dogs.  Before  he  had  gone  far, 
the  moon  arose,  giving  only  an  uncer- 
tain light,  but  which  onablod  him  to  sec, 
though  indistinctly,  Irom  the  thickness 
of  the  jungle,  and  the  obstruction  of  a 
few  tall  trees,  that  the  path  before  him 
was  occupied  by  elephants.  To  retrace 
his  steps  nom  where  he  supposed  hiauslf 


to  be,  was  out  of  the  question — and  to 
remehi  alt  night  where  he  was,  he  felt 

convinced  would  be  certain  destruction, 
naving,  therefore,  nothing  else  for  it, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  endeavour  to 
pass  them.  While  he  was  doinfj  so,  they 
perceived  and  pursued  him ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, he  had  then  got  farther  than  the 
part  of  the  path  in  which  they  were ; 
yet,  as  they  run  fast,  and  easily  make 
their  way  through  the  thickest  jangle, 
he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  escape,  to 
throw  away  his  vallso ;  and  he  was  de- 
lighted to  see  that  they  stopped  to  look 
at,  and  torn  it  over  with  their  trunks, 
thus  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  make 
off. 

*'  After  several  strange  adventures, 
and  very  narrow  escapes  from  Iraifaloes, 

other  gigantic  elephants,  &c.,  (but  how 
he  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  he  could 
not  wen  tell,)  he  now  percdved  through 
the  trees  two  large  black  objects,  mov- 
ing in  the  very  narrow  path  before  him ; 
and  here  he  had  again  no  alternative, 
but,  if  possible,  to  pass  in  the  same 
way  that  he  had  passed  the  elephants. 
They  soon  saw,  or  heard  him,  and  to 
his  norror,  he  found  bimsdf  fat  a  mo- 
ment, almost  within  the  grasp  of  two 
large  terrific  bears,  which  instantly 
made  at  him,  and  in  soforioos  amanner, 
that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  call  npon 
God  to  save  him  !    By  some  means  or 
other  he  eluded  the  hug  of  the  first  bear : 
but  he  was  hopeless  of  bein^  able  to 
avoid   the  claws   and  frightful  teeth 
displayed  in  the  extended  jaws  of  the 
second — when  a  kind  of  impulse,  for 
which  ho  could  not  account,  caused  him 
to  raise  lua  arm,  and  to  aim  a  blow  at 
the  monster  with  tlie  bottle  wUdi  he 
rtiU  held  in  his  hand.    This,  striking 
against  the  teeth  of  the  animal,  was 
dashed  to  pieces  with  a  great  crash,  and 
tlie  brandy  flying  into  the  eyes  and 
mouth  of  the  astonished  bear,  so  fright- 
ened him,  as  well  as  his  companion,  that, 
growling  loudlv,  they  both  Bsade  off  into 
the  jungle." 

After  this,  he  had  other  escapes, 
equally  narrow,  especially  from  wild 
hufUoes^and  although  he  walked  and 
ran  forward,  he  did  not  find  himself 
near  the  place  he  was  seeking  for. 

"  Ho  was  now,  moreover,  almost 
naked ;  his  clothes,  and  even  his  iiesh, 
being  torn  off  him  in  forcfaig  his  way 
through  the  thick,  priekly,  and  almost 
impassable  jungle.  At  lensth,  having 
walked  or  run,  as  he  calculated,  more 
than  twenty  miles,  he  came  to  the  bank 
of  a  large  river,  or  pond,  of  which  he 
had,  by  moonlight,  but  a  faint  recoUeo- 
ttoa  and  being  complelely  eshansted 
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both  in  body  and  mind,  he  threw  him- 
self down  in  despair,  and  covered  with 
blood,  close  to  f  |]»<  root  of  a  laro^e  tree, 
which  stood  very  near  the  water  8  edge, 
and  which,  firom  weakness,  he  was  un- 
able to  ascend.  But,  strange  to  say, 
he  there  fell  into  a  profoimd  sloop  ;  and 
God  only  knows  how  he  could  have 
been  preserved  from  the  wild  animals, 
snakes,  &c.,  which  must  have  soon  him 
lying  in  such  a  heiuloss  state,  upon  the 
ground,  daring  the  remainder  of  the 
night ;  yet,  the  jjroatost  wonder  is,  that 
the  alligators,  with  which  the  large 

Sond,  or  rather  lake,  abounds,  did  not 
evonr  hhn."— vol.  t  pp.  105^  6, 7. 

He  rose  firora  hissleqi,  or  swoon, 

about  sunrise,  and  found  himself,  hap- 
pily, on  ground  that  he  was  acquainted 
with,  near  a  ford  of  the  Mallelle  river; 
and  after  a  two  hoars'  walk,  reached 
the  abode  of  Mr.  Farrell. 

Mr.  Farrell,  whom  we  have  just 
mentioned,  is  distinguished  by  Colonel 
Campbell,  .as  being  incomparably  the 
best  sportsman  in  Ceylon— a  diploma 
which  will  give  him  character,  all  the 
world  over.  His  hunting  estal)lish- 
ment  is  princely — many  fine  horses— 
upwards  of  eighty  greyhounds,  besides 
dogs  of  other  brmds.  An  officer — 
Mr.  Forbes — who  was  for  a  few  days 
at  Hambeltotte,  gives  us  some  faint 
idea  of  sporting  there.  Taught  by 
Mr.  Farrell,  he  went  up  to  within 
twelve  yards  of  elephants — shot  seve- 
ral— also  three  alligators,  about  twenty 
feet  long  each, — pea  and  jungle  fowl, 
and  aquatics  innumerably  hesides 
deer,  elks,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  hogs, 
&c.  &c.  He  thought  nothin;^  of  see- 
ing "half-a-dozen  stags,  with  magni- 
ficent antlers,  at  one  moment  pulled 
down  to  the  earth  by  the  powerful 
greyhounds."  A  Singhalese  was  killed 
close  to  Mr.  Farrell,  and  some  of  the 
finest  greyhounds,  pursuing  deer  across 
arirer,  were  drawn  down  by  alliga- 
tors.  Listen,  ye  home-bred  sports- 
men," says  our  enthusiastic  author, 
to  tales  like  these,  and  taking  a 
steam-trip  to  Ceylon,  enjoy  one  season 
of  real  hunting." 

No  country  in  the  Morld,  perhaps, 
exhibits  t)u'  l  esults  of  mis'^overnment 
more  strikingly  tlian  Ceylon.  With 
every  natural  advantage,  and  renuuns 
which  attest  that  it  was  formerly  well- 
peopled,  whole  districts  are  now  aban- 
doned to  jungle — and  there  are  tribes 
in  it,  less  civilized  than  the  Red  Indians 
of  Labrador.  Numbers  of  the  Kan* 
VuL.  XXlV^No.  142. 


dians  have  no  houses,  but  live  in  trees, 
thus  securing  themselves  from  wild 
beasts  and  snakes,  witii,  perhaps,  a 
leaf  of  the  talipot  tree  to  protect  them 
from  the  sun  and  rain.    There  is,  in 
the  eastern  nart  of  the  isknd,  between 
the  rivers  Mabanale^  Ganga,  and  Bat- 
tapale,  a  wild  race,  who  live  In  the 
forests  and  mountains,  and  who  appear 
to  be  nearly  destitute  of  social  institu- 
tions.   These  are  the  Yedas.  They 
subsist  on  the  flesh  of  wild  animals, 
and  have  hardly  any  intercourse  with 
the  other  natives,  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions exchanging  with  those  on  their 
borders,  ivoi7,  deer-skins,  and  honey, 
for  bows  and  arrows,  sal^  and  a  very 
few  otiier  articles.    They  are  said  to 
be  resolute  and  hard?,  but,  like  every 
savage  people,  ireaimerous.    We  are 
told  they  have  no  idea  of  a  henefioent 
deity,    hut  believe  in   demons,  and 
worship  beneath  the   shade  of  the 
banyan  tree.    The  jprevalent  religioa 
of  Ceylon  Is  Buddhism,  hut  there  are 
considerable  numbers,  both  of  Singha- 
lese and  Kandians,  who  profess  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  were  brought  within 
the  pale  of  the  church  hy  ue  Portu- 
guese and  Dutch  ;  and.  In  a  part  of 
the  interior  hardly  known,  there  arc 
said  to  be  Christians,  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  connection 
with  Roman  Catholics,  or  Protestants. 
Mr.  Newstead,  a   missionary,  told 
Colonel  Campbell  that  he  was  in  their 
villages.    It  has  been  suggested,  that 
they  may  have  received  their  know* 
ledge  from  tlic  Malabar  Christians, 
mentioned  by  Buchanan.   This  is  very 
possible,  but  it  appears  that  tliere  is 
no  tradition  among  them  of  their  hav- 
ing come  from  the  continent  of  India, 
and  they  only  know  that  their  religion 
had  been  handed  down  to  them  from 
father  to  son.    Most  persons,  of  all 
denominations  In  Ceylon,  Buddhistic 
Romanists,  Protestants,  and  those  who, 
like  the  Veda-s,  belong  to  none,  wor- 
ship devils.    In  every  account  of  Cey- 
lon, devil-worship  Is  a  promniiDt  Iw- 
ture,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  pre- 
vails  is   absolutely    frightful.  Mr. 
Clougii,   a  Wesleyan  missionary  in 
Ceylon,  says,  *'  The  devil  is  r^ularly, 
rotematically,  and  ceremoniously  wor- 
shipped in  Ceylon."   The  yakanduras, 
or  performers  of  devil  ceremonies,  are 
sent  for  on  all  occasions.    In  illness, 
if  medical  treatment  is  not  succeeding, 
persons  who  might  be  supposed  above 
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•aeh  lupentition)  apply  to  them. 
Children  are  dedicated  to  the  devil  at 
their  birth — and,  in  hundreds  of  cases, 
before  they  are  born.*  Colonel  Camp- 
Mi  was  often  asked  at  night  to  listen 
to  the  devU-<»7.  He  heard  it  dis- 
tinctlyy  but  is  persuaded  that  it  was 
only  an  owl ;  and  Major  Forbes!  is  of 
tiie  same  opinion.  Colonel  Campbell 
taw,  in  a  wood  near  where  he  resided, 
an  extraordinary  picture  of  a  set  of 
devils.  It  is  copied  in  Davy's  Ceylon, 
and  is  a  large  daub.  There  were 
hong  up  before  it,  as  an  oiliBring,  three 
red  codes,  just  Idlled.  To  ti7  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  poor  people 
who  were  engaged  in  thia  sacrifice,  the 
colonel  threatened  to  ride  over  the 
cooks,  and  destroy  the  picture.  The 
natives  fled  in  terror — not  for  any 
danger  incurretl  by  the  colonel :  for  it 
seems,  they  think  that  devils  have  no 
power  over  Europeans.  At  one  period 
aftlalUlneiB  prenuled  at  Kurunagalla, 
where  our  author  lived,  and  in  the 
country  about.  He  was  assailed  by 
of  all  castes,  to  permit  a 
public  deviUdance,  and  the  usual  cere- 
monies. The  former  had  heen  for 
some  time  forbidden,  and  the  latter 
discouraged.  He  did  his  best  to  resbt, 
as  well  as  to  ridicule  their  entreaties, 
but  as  the  people  were  flyinj?  in  all 
directions,  he  at  last  consented  to  allow 
them,  for  one  ni^ht,  to  do  as  they 
pleased.  The  penmsrion  was  no  sooner 

SlTCn,  than  there  was,  he  says,  such  a 
rumming,  piping,  clashing- of  c  vmbals, 
shouting,  and  screeching  coninieuced, 
and  kept  up,  as  was  astounding.  The 
illness,  ,howeTer,  increased  rapidly 
afterwards — and  the  deaths  were  more 
frequent.  There  are  some  etibrts  now 
making  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
this  people,  not  any  at  all  eommen* 
turate  to  their  need  of  it.  There  are 
^9  government  schools;  .50,  under  the 
Church  Missionary  Society ;  86,  Wes- 
leyan ;  lUU,  American;  16,  Baptist; 
C3,  Roman  Catholic — and  some  private 
schools.  It  appears  that  instruction  is 
given  in  Engli.sh,  as  well  as  in  the 
native  langui^es — (for,  there  are  two 
of  them,  the  Singhalese  and  the  Tamul, 
resembling  each  other,  and  both  having 
affinity  to  the  Sanscrit).  It  is  very 
desirable  to  make  the  island,  as  far  as 
can  be,  English  ;  and  to  have  the 


English  language  taught,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, established  there.  Already,  a 
step  has  been  taken  towards  this,  law 
proceedings  being  in  English.  But, 
nowever  desirable  it  may  be  to  give 
the  people  a  new  langn^,  it  is  only 
by  teachincr  them  in  their  own,  that 
w  e  can  at  all  hope  to  advance  their 
minds,  or  put  them  in  possessbn  of 
religious  knowledge.  This  has  been 
our  experience  nearer  home,  in  regard 
to  the  Welsh  and  Irish.  The  upper 
classes  in  Ceylon  are  by  no  means 
illiterate.  Tllcnre  are  many  works  in 
Tamul,  as  well  as  in  Singhalese,  writ- 
ten on  the  ola,  or  talipot  leaf.  Some 
on  grammar,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
medicine,  ethics,  the  drama,  religion, 
and  magic  The  Dutch  made  some 
efforts  towards  the  estalilishnient  of 
parish  schools,  and  had  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  and  u  great 
part  of  the  Old,  translated  into  the 
Tamul ;  and  several  editions  of  this 
translation  have  been  printed  in  Madras 
as  well  as  in  Ceylon. 

We  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  best 
part  of  the  work  before  US,  that  which 
tells  of  animals  and  adventure.  Our 
author  observes  that  most  people  need- 
lessly alarm  themselves  by  thinking  uf 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  snakes 
and  other  reptiles.  The  next  sentence 
however  in  his  journal  states,  that  a 
day  or  two  before,  a  centipede  con* 
trived  to  ^t  inside  Ms  stoatings,  but 
did  not  bite  biro.  On  another  occs^ 
sion,  in  putting  on  his  coat,  he  forced 
out  with  his  hand  a  large  black  scor- 
pion. One  evening  too,  what  the 
natives  call  a  had  snake  glided  quietly 
across  the  room  and  out  at  the  oppo- 
site door.  These  incidents  are  in  con- 
secutive sentences  after  the  preamble 
about  needless  alarm.  Were  the 
country  re-peopled,  and  agriculture 
and  other  branches  of  imlustrv  flourish- 
ing, (lanL'cr  of  this  description  would 
in  great  measure  disappear.  They  are 
at  present  very  little  noticed  by  per* 
sons  living  there ;  but  forming,  as  they 
do,  a  verv  attractive  feature  in  the 
colonel's  book,  most  of  his  readers 
will  think  the  alarm  he  alludes  to  any- 
thiug  but  groundless.  One  morning 
the  colonel  saw  somethiug  waving 
under  his  drest»ing-table ;  it  was  a 
Cobra  de  Capelio,  a  very  dangerous 


*  Selkirk's  Ceylon,  p.  235.         f  Forbes's  Eleven  Tears  in  Ceylon. 
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make.  He  took  hU  pistol,  and  while 
it  WM  raising  itself  considerably  and 
displaying  the  mark  upon  its  neck, 
which  resembles  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
he  approached  near  and  shot  it.  The 
colonel  agreee  with  Dr.  Davy  that  in 
very  few  places  are  snakes,  at  all  events 
such  as  are  venomous,  common  in 
Ceylon. 

The  following  is  a  new  illustration 
of  presence  of  mind  in  a  lady.  An 
officer  and  his  wife  ha<l  poiu'  out,  ac- 
companied by  Colonel  Campbell,  to  see 
a  little  of  the  eoimtry  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood:— * 

We  arrived  at  a  place  on  the  shores 

of  tho  lake,  of  which  I  have  spoken  as 
affording  the  finest  views  of  it,  rather 
sooner  Uian  I  faitended,  as  I  was  now 
better  acquainted  with  its  path;  and 

Mrs.  D  being  stationed  where  she 

should  best  see  the  immense  flodcs  of 
birds  flying  towards  its  wooded  banks 
and  islets,  one  of  the  .Malays  who  was, 
as  usual,  on  the  look-out,  came  to  inform 
me  that  there  was  a  large  floek  of  water- 
fowl swimming  about,  close  to  the  shore 
on  the  other  side  of  a  path  of  jungle 
that  extended  qnite  down  to  the  water's 
«dge.  I  therefore  begged  of  her  to  re- 
mam  where  she  was,  as  I  wished  to 
shoot  some  of  them  for  next  day's  din- 
ner.   Mr.  S  and  both  the  Malays, 

without  my  being  aware  of  it,  (indeed, 
we  had  no  aoprehension  of  danii^er  iu 
any  shape  at  tae  moment,)  followed  me, 
•O  that  sh(>  left  with  her  horse- 
keeper  only.    Air.  S  and  I,  almost 

immediately  after  fired  at  the  Wrds,  but 
had  no  sooner  done  so  than  a  large  and 
most  fierce-looking  butfalo,  which,  un- 
known to  us,  was  in  the  patch  of  jungle, 
rushed  ftiriously  out  of  it,  and  the  in- 
stant ho  saw  ^Irs.  I)  ,  he  ran  head- 
long at  her  and  her  horse  I  Fortunately 
she  did  not  lose  her  nsnal  extraordhiary 
presence  of  mind,  but  snatching  a  \a.T^e 
umbrella  from  her  horse-keeper,  who  did 
not,  as  might  hare  been  expected,  ran 
away,  she  suddenly  openea  it  in  the 
creature's  face,  which  so  frightened  him 
that  he  turned  round  and  fled !  As  he 
was  Jest  going  off,  I  made  mv  appear- 
ance from  the  opposite  side  of  the  jungle, 
but  only  in  time  to  send  the  dog  after 
litm.   In  place  of  being  alarmed,  as  any 

one  else  would  have  been,  Mrs.  D  

was  apparently  delighted  with  the  ad- 
venture, "—vol.  ii.  pp.  ft 

The  peasantry  in  Ceylon  have  gene- 
rally some  little  land  of  thehr  own,  hot 
in  ue  maritime  district  their  posses- 
sions, in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Dutch  law  of  inheritance. 


have  become  nunnftsly  aobdlvided.  The 

interest  of  a  proprietor  may  be  nine- 
tenths  of  a  patch  of  rice,  five-twelfths 
of  a  cocoa-tree,  or  a  decimal  fraction 
of  a  jackftree.  The  natives,  however, 
are  greatly  attached  to  their  Lilipu- 
tian  estates,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  litigation  about  them. 

It  aopears  that  by  far  the  lamtt 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  island  ii 
jungle,  and  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  waste  lands,  it  is  said, 
should  be  granted  at  a  moderate  sum, 
or  as  Colonel  Campbell  proposes,  for 
nothin^^,  to  eligible  colonists  ;  and  that 
if  a  land-tax  were  fixed  in  perpetuity, 
at  a  small  corn  rent,  all  over  the 
idandf  there  would  be  a  large  revenue 
for  makii^  roads,  tankvt  ana  for  othar 
public  purposes. 

Among  the  products  of  Ceylon 
may  be  coonted  coflRse^  which,  even 
when  unattended  to,  is  fine,  but  which 
when  cultivated  with  a  Uttle  care, 
is  .said  ,  to  be  superior  to  Mocha. 
The  sugar-cane  grows  neai*  every  vil- 
lage and  beside  almost  every  hut* 
Tobacco  in  many  parts  has  a  pecu- 
liarly fine  aroma.  Cotton  grows  in 
gpreat  abundance,  and  the  trees  are  of 
gigantic  sise.  Areoo  nuts  and  cinna- 
mon are  its  known  staple  commodities. 
For  the  latter  it  is  indebted  to  the 
enterprise  and  perseverance  of  a  Dutch 
governor,  Falk,  who  succeeded  in 
making  it  an  article  of  oommerce  about 
thirty  years  before  our  first  connection 
with  the  island.  Before  that,  the  tree 
was  only  used  to  supply  candles  to  the 
king  of  Kandy.  Its  berries  yield  an 
unctuous,  fragrant  aubstance,  of  which 
such  articles  were  made,  and  exclu- 
sively for  the  palace.  The  roots  of 
the  Lauris  eitmamomum,  or  dnnamon 
tree,  give  camphor,  and  its  leav^  have 
the  taste  of  clover.  The  cultivation 
of  cinnamon  may  bo  greatly  extended, 
and  the  country  is  capable  of  growing 
enough  to  supply  all  Europe. 

Our  author's  experience  in  his  capa- 
city of  judge  affords  us  some  traits  of 
the  character  and  usages  of  the  natives. 
He  has  had  title  deeds  before  him 
beautifully  written,  or  rather  cut,  on 
talipot  leaves,  which  the  assessors  and 
inter{>reters  made  out  to  be  upwards 
of  nine  hundred  years  old,  and  he  was 
shown  documents  connected  with  their 
temples  said  to  be  still  more  ancient. 
In  one  instance  a  property  held  under 
such  an  instrument  by  a  high-caste 
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ftmil5»  and  of  which  they  had  heen 
deprived  by  the  violence  and  villainy 
of  an  artful  neighbour,  was  sued  for 
in  his  court.  The  litigation  continued 
for  fome  months  and  was  dedded»  on 
the  clearest  evidence,  in  the  high-caste's 
favour.  Then  came  the  question  of 
what  we  call  costs,  which  they  view  as 
a  pnnbhment  for  the  wrong  inflicted. 
Onr  gallant  and,  we  have  no  doubt, 
very  effective  judge  was  on  this  occa- 
sion assisted  by  three  of  the  most 
intelligent  heaamen  or  chieft  of  the 
netghbonrbood,  \\\we  white  beards 
gave  them  a  patriarchal  appearance. 
On  heinpr  consulted  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  defendant, 
they  amionnced  a  precept  deserving 
the  consideration  of  our  law  reformers. 
"  It  would,"  they  said,  "  he  j,'ood  law 
if  the  judge  were  to  command  that  his 
bead  should  be  struck  off»  but  as  that 
is  not  now  the  eostom,  the  judge  can 
act  as  he  pleases ;  hut  three  years  of 
hard  labour  in  chains  would  be  a  mer- 
dfbl  sentence.*'  ''This,**  says  our 
author,  "was  severe,  yet  I  had  no 
alternative  hut  to  be  guided  by  it ;  all 
I  could  do  was  to  recommend  that  it 
might  lie  mitigated**— a  reconnneDda- 


tton  which  we  fondly  hope  was  never 

attended  to. 

Amontr  the  Kandians,  as  in  Thibet, 
a  j>lurality  of  husbands  is  common, 
and  still  more  shoc1dng»  the  husbands 
are  sometimes  brothers.  The  following 
case  was  before  our  author.  A  Kan- 
dian  ladv  had  five  husbands,  brothers. 
The  eldest  seceded,  marrieid  another, 
acquired  property,  and  died.  The 
second  wife  took  popees'^ion  of  what 
he  left,  for  herself  and  her  children. 
The  lady,  however,  the  first  wife,  and 
her  four  husbands  claimed  all.  The 
colonel  was  about  to  dismiss  the  case, 
but  on  conferring  with  his  assessors 
found  that  the  whole  property  must 
.  go  to  the  first  wif^  and  her  many  hus- 
bands, or  as  he  expresses  it,  to  the 
joint-stock  company.  lie  accordingly 
so  decided,  but  called  the  attention 
of  the  government  to  the  degrading 
usage. 

We  commenced  our  notice  of  this 
work  in,  perhaps,  an  over-critical  mood. 
We  now  conclude  with  admiration  of 
the  author's  descriptive  powers,  and 
thanks  for  the  amusement  and  infor- 
mation with  which  his  volumes  are 
re]dete. 


TRV  GOIYTBOE  Or  SCVftBS— A  EfVOLOTIONAET  8K£TCn. 


"  Allans,  M.  Jacquard!  are  the  curl- 
ing-irons in  the  fire  ?** 

In  such  words,  and  with  a  beaming 
smile,  did  a  tall  and  graceful  cavalier 
accost  a  little  wizened  man  who  stood, 
comb  in  hair  and  grin  on  mouth,  at 
the  door  of  his  own  shop»  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  way  as  you  come 
from  Paris,  in  the  main  street  of  the 
village  of  Sevres,  ou  the  morning  of 
the  5th  of  October^  1789. 

The  face  of  the  rider  was  turned 
towards  Versailles :  he  had  reined  up 
his  steed  close  to  the  door,  as  nnglit 
be  easily  done  in  those  days  in  a  coun- 
try which  even  now  is  but  sparingly 
supplied  with  troltnirs and  as  he 
spoke,  the  jpowerful  animid,  which 
Stood  full  sitteen  hands  and  a  half 


high,  raised  his  master's  bead,  with 
its  lofty  hat  and  plume,  so  completely 
above  the  level  of  the  low  shop  and 

doorway  and  its  diminutive  proprietor, 
that  he  appeared  more  in  a  position  to 
hold  converse  with  the  pretty  grUeite 
who  half  drew  hack  from  the  window 
above,  under  the  glance  of  bright  re- 
cognition shot  from  beneath  that 
plumed  hat,  than  to  address  the  over- 
shadowed M.  Jacquard  below. 

As  he  spoke,  with  head  bent  low  to 
make  himself  heard,  the  wind,  blow- 
ing fitfully  in  the  direction  of  his 
course,  agitated  his  plume  and  the 
mane  of  his  horse  with  which  it  min- 
gled, until  they  looked  as  if  they,  as 
well  as  every  loose  trapping,  and  even 
the  rufiled  liair  of  the  steed  starting 
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up  in  riJges  along  its  crest,  wouKl 
draw  him  with  uneasy  energy  onward 
OQ  his  juurnuy,  aud  chafed  at  his  dehiy. 
His  attitude  and  ample  plntnes  toge- 
ther, cast  bisownbronsedand  glowing 
face  into  sliadow,  marly  as  complete 
as  that  his  figure  threw  over  the  ill- 
lighted  assortment  of  wigs,  wig-blocks, 
and  waxen  oourt-Iadies  within. 

A  voire  service,  M.  de  Varicourt!" 
exdaimcd  the  little  coifftrur,  liowiiig 
and  griniaciag  under  the  united  inllu- 
enoe  of  his  national  vivacit/y  the  ex- 
citement uf  the  occasion,  and  the 
fnssiness  of  his  trade.  "  Jeannette!"  he 
continued,  in  a  frenzie«l  whisper, 
drawing  back,  and  thrusting  his  head 
through  a  little  door  into  a  dark  pas- 
sage. While  he  waited  for  an  answer, 
it  was  thus  ho  solilotjuizcd :  "That 
child  is  always  at  the  window!  It  was 
but  now  I  called  her  in»  having  detected 
H.  des  Huttes,  as  he  rode  by,  pitching 
a  bon-bon  at  her,  which  mistook  the 
story,  and  nearly  knocked  me  over,  as 
I  was  powdering  a  peruke  here  with 
mj  head  to  tiie  street ;  and  there  she 
is  again,  taking  my  customer's  eyes 
from  the  genuine  wax  and  wigs  here, 
to  her  own  silly  ilcsh  aud  blood  and 
mere  natural tresaesahove.  Jeannettel" 
be  continued,  aloud,  "  turn  the  jalou* 
nes  up,  I  command  thee,  till  thou 
canst  see  nothing  but  the  sky  and  the 
church  steeple — then  close  thera,  and 
bolt  the  window. — Enirezt  inotisieur  /" 
he  cried,  wheeling  round  with  the 
celerity  of  a  tee-totum,  and  closing 
the  little  dour,  as  he  heoi'd  the  cia^h 
of  the  soldier's  arnu  on  the  ground, 
announcing  his  having  dismounted  ; 
**  There  is  a  staple  on  the  post  for  ray 
customers  ^  cheval,  and  I  have  had 
half  a  troop  picquetted  there  before 
now — you  amongst  the  number,  M. 
do  Varicourt,  I  believe  I  thouLrh  I 
ever  gave  your  caviarndcs  the  *  Moni- 
teur,'  to  keep  theui  alive  till  your  head 
had  its  last  buckle  to  your  mind." 

Depeehe  tai,  mon  en/Suit/"  cried 
the  young  horseman,  casting  himself 
down  upon  a  seat,  which  twisted  and 
cracked  and  writhed  under  his  weight-- 
"  lissne  an '  ordonmmee  de  par  u  roif* 
that  you  exceed  not  a  ]>rtit  quart 
(Vheure  and  a  franc,  including  pom- 
mode,  irons,  string,  powder,  gown, 
and  gossip.  Hj  horse  has  his  eye  on 
his  stable  at  Versailles,  as  you  see,  and 
his  impatience  will,  by  that  time,  be 
too  much  for  your  staple,  1  expect." 


**  Sit  down — sit  down*  M,  le  garde 
(hi  carps!"  cried  the  friseur,  ba;^ging 
hiui,  clothes,  e])aulettes,  lace,  sword, 
boots,  spurs,  and  all,  in  a  vast  dr^vsing- 
gown,  prismatic  with  rainbow  dyes, 
nnd  patterned  like  some  grotesque  vase 
from  the  factory  hard  by.  "Sit  down! 
and  I'll  promise  to  stuff  in  all  I've  to 
do  and  say  into  the  given  time. 
Watch  your  horse,  M.  de  Varicourt-^ 
if  he  bolts  before  the  time,  that's  not 
according  to  agreement — if  ho  is  left 
longer  by  my  (lelay,  I  forfeit  the  franc, 
and — worse  iigain,  the  pleasure  of 
again  coijfcing  M.  le  garde  da  corps." 

'*  Agreed!  If  you  pass  the  fjuart 
d'heure,  remember  you  arc  never  to 
curl  a  buckle  for  me  as  long  as  I 
live." 

**  And  you  will  get  few  to  secure 
me  a  franc,  fur  J'risciii^  your  worship's 
curls,  after  you  are  dead.*' 

**  Unless,  noble  coiffeur,  our  worthy 
inventor  of  gentlemanlike  and  ple.ising 
decapitation,  Sieur  Guiilotin,  should 
enjoin  it  upon  M.  Jourdain,  before  he 
'  restores  the  body  to  its  friends,'  as 
part  of  his  avocation,  to  powder  and 
pomatum  tlie  heads*  to  make  them 
respectable  " 

"  And  that  Jourdain  and  you  should 
have  a  bmouig  aequttntance." 

"  Nay,  even  if  we  should,  my  little 
barber,  this  day  must  pass  before 
Guiilotin  himself  would  recommend 
your  further  assistance.  Surely,  ray 
head  is  buckled  already  tight  enough, 
to  stand  firm  for  four-and-twenty 
hours,  even  if  the  tender  mercies  of 
*  le  medidn*  were  exercised  upon  it  in 
the  meantime.**  And,  so  saying,  he 
jingled  his  spurs  against  the  floor,  and 
lay  back  in  the  chair  under  the  twists 
and  grimaces  of  M.  jMsquard,  channt* 
inig  the  then  popular  air— 

Guiilotin, 

Medecin, 

Politique, 
Imagine,  un  beau  matin, 
Que  pendre  est  iuhumain 
£t  pen  patriotique; 

Aussitot 

11  lui  faut 

Une  supplico 
Qui  sans  corde  ni  poteau, 
Supprimo  du  bourreau 

L'Office. 

Lo  Remain 
Guiilotin, 
Qui  s'apprdte, 
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rnnsoilto  gens  du  m^ticr-M 
JSamave  et  Chapelier^ 
Htaie  Ctmpe'tite 

Et  sa  main 

Fait  soudain 

La  machine, 
QoB  **  simplement"  nous  toera, 
Et  que  Ton  nommora 

GuiLLOTQill* 

**  Suntr  like  a  swan  !**  cried  the 
coitieur  in  an  ecstacy,  as  he  concluded. 
**  And  novr,  we  have  only  to  tie  the 
ovtftiey  to  complete  the  performance. 
But  we  must  have  a  rihhon — trhat 
colour,  monsieur?"  ho  addfd,  with  a 
sly  grimace — **  parti-coloured,  or  uni- 
fi>rm»  white  or  black  9" 

For  a  reply,  the  guardsman  only 
hummed  the  two  first  bars  of  the  air, 
*  O  liichard,  O  mon  rui,  I'unwers 
fehmdmuf*  and  the  little  coiffeur 
needed  no  farther  direction.  He 
looked  for  a  moment  into  a  drawer, 
and,  not  Hndinj?  a  piece  of  black  ribbon, 
slid  ha&tily  to  the  little  door,  and  called 
npstun — Jeuinettel  Jeannettel  viUI 
a  yard  of  black  ribbon !  Thou  wilt 
find  it  in  the  fturmf//"  A  hasty  step 
was  heard  overhead,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment a  light  step  deeoending  the  nar* 
row  stairs. 

**  Now,  lluMi,"  cried  the  barber,  as 
he  hastily  shut  the  little  door  upon  a 
pretty  face  which  peeped  blushing  forth 
for  the  instant  Now»  to  finish  thee, 
M.  le  capitaine — but,  what  have  we 
here?  why,  this  string  is  united  with 
some  device.  Ne  m'oubliez  jhu  I 
Dumtrtl  bat  this  girl  must  go  to  the 
Ursnlines  1*' 

"  Come,  come !"  exclaimed  fho  ca- 
valier, laughing,  "  thou  hast  no  re- 
medy ;  unless,  indeed,  thou  sufTerest 
the  nur  sempstress  to  come  down,  and 
rip  the  letters  out  herself." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  little  hair- 
dresser, w  ith  an  anxious  shrug — "  I 
am  bound  to  time,  and  must  use  it  as 
it  is.  There,  behold  thyself.  Fri^^d 
for  a  palace  !" 

One  look  in  the  mirror  seemed  suffi- 
cient ;  and  the  young  garde  du  corps 
as  he  was  casting  off  Uie  flimsy  but  huge 
envelope  which  stood  out  from  his  ac- 
coutrements in  jKiints  and  angles,  giv- 
ing  him  the  appearance  of  an  over- 
grown skeleton,  threw  hu  eyes  up  at 


the  church  clock  opposite.  BGUe 
tonnerres  /"  he  cried,  emphasizing  his 
words  with  a  clash  of  his  sword  on  the 
flocHT— mon  harbierf  you  are  two  fbll 
minutes  by  your  own  clock  beyond  the 
quarter — and,  by  St.  Louis,"  he  con- 
tinued, casting  down  a  franc  and  seiz- 
ing up  his  hat — "  there's  my  horse 
looking  as  if  he  knew  it  I** 

True  enough,  the  caparisoned  ani- 
mal, which  had  stood  at  the  door  with 
that  subdued  and  disciplined  air  which 
the  military  manege  imparts  to  the 
most  fiery  charger,  never  having  even 
drawn  the  rein  to  its  stretch  in  the 
staple,  suddenly  turned  his  head  down 
the  street  in  the  direction  of  Paris, 
his  ears  erect,  his  eye  glaring,  his 
nostrils  dilated.  A  low  and  hoarse 
neigh  at  the  same  time  broke  from 
him — and  the  next  moment  he  had 
turned,  snapped  his  rein  with  a  jerk, 
and  was  galloping  at  full  speed  aJong 
the  rougli-paven  chaussee  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Versailles. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants,  from  shop 
doors  and  the  street,  ran  to  endea- 
vour to  arrest  his  progress — but,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  valour  of  these 
volunteers  seemed  to  ebb  away  at  the 
very  moment  when  their  services  nufffat 
have  been  most  useful ;  and  havug 
made  a  trreat  parade  of  standing  across 
the  whole  way  like  the  colossus,  and 
shouted  in  so  fearful  a  manner  as  to 
alarm  themselves,  they  one  bv  one 
gave  way  to  the  careering  animal,  and 
made  a  lane  for  him  to  pass,  having 
accomplished  the  urging  of  his  terror 
into  madness,  and  now  prolonging  and 
strengthening  it  by  following  in  a  body 
at  his  heels,  shouting  like  a  pack  ca 
furies  behind  him. 

At  last,  however,  the  charger  was 
brought,  panting,  trembling,  and  foam- 
ing, to  a  stand-still — but  as  he  stood, 
held  bv  manv  now  valiant  hands,  his 
head  was  .still  turned  with  all  the  steadi- 
ness of  fearful  attention  down  the 
street,  as  if  the  object  of  his  original 
alarm  yet  held  the  predominant  place 
before  the  eye  of  his  senses. 

Breathless,  too,  with  the  weight  of 
his  cumbrous  accoutrements,  the  sol- 
dier took  him  from  their  hands,  and, 
patting  him  on  his  foam-stained  neck, 
endeavoured  to  lead  him  back  to  the 


•  The  reader  who  is  mtimately  Acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  period,  will 
detect,  and  must  be  requested  to  paiUMi,  the  sllgfat  oonoiitted  hi  the 

introduction  of  this  song. 
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barber's  door ;  but  this  he  found  beyond 
his  power — no  words  of  soothing  per- 
suasion or  uf  coiuinaady  could  prevail 
on  the  aiumal  to  advance  a  atop  in  that 
direction — on  the  contrary,  he  made 
frequent  attempts,  trembling  as  he 
was,  to  bolt  again  from  his  master's 
lumds,  and  resume  his  flight  towards 
Versailles. 

At  length  the  cavalier,  observing 
these  strange  symptoms  of  terror,  and 
not  being  able  to  see  along  the  whole 
line  of  ste^et  or  road  any  object  of 
alarm  to  account  for  tiiem,  continue 
ing  all  the  time  to  hold  his  charger 
tight  by  the  head-stall,  raised  his 
handf  to  signify  to  the  people  about 
that  be  wished  to  listen  ;  and  they, 
understanding  him,  and  partaking  of 
the  same  curiosity,  became  iustan- 
taneoQsly  silent*  and  tamed  their  heads 
in  the  direction  of  tile  wind,  which 
blew  that  morning,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, freshly  [  from  the  eastward. 
They  all  stood  a  moment  or  two  so 
motionlesH,  that  the  soldier  heard  the 
pulses  of  his  horse's  h<\'irt  beatin^jr 
quick  and  full  at  his  ishuulder,  and 
even  the  ticking  of  the  great  church 
clock  a  little  further  down  the  streett 
opposite  the  barber's  shop; — and  then— 
so  faint,  th:it  it  seemed  almost  to  form 
part  of  the  breeze  that  bore  it — ho 
nevertheless  distinctly  heardsshout» 
wild  and  high,  in  a  key  pitched  far 
above  that  of  an  ortlinary  multitude, 
and  resembling  the  shriek  of  thousands 
of  unearthly  .spirits.  The  horse  shad- 
dered  to  ins  noo6— -and  the  next  in. 
stant  the  cavalier  was  in  his  saddle, 
the  rowels  of  bis  spurs  deep  in  the 
flank  of  his  charger,  which,  indeed, 
did  not  want  this  stimulus  to  pluoge 
forward  witli  in:ul  rapidity  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Versailles,  htrikiog  fire  with 
his  heels  from  the  uneven  pavement  of 
the  street,  and  casting  his  own  hous- 
ings  and  the  s-word  of  his  rider  wido 
and  wildly  from  side  to  side  as  he  flew. 

**  Alas  1"  cried  little  Jeannette  Jac- 
quard,  who  had  ventaredt  in  spite  of 
the  parental  admonition,  to  re-open 
the  jalousies  and  watch  for  a  '^'lanfc 
from  the  handsome  cavalier  ou  his 
leaving  the  door— if  steeds  under- 
stood  the  mischief  they  do  when 
they  hurry  oiX  ganlcs  flu  corps  with 
this  cruel  haste,  they  would — they 
would— clium  livery  from  le  bon  pcre 
for  their  services!" 

Let  us  precede  that  faint  but  ominous 


sound  in  the  durection  of  its  coarse* 
and,  like  the  seaman  leaning  over 
the  i)ow  of  some  onward  vessel,  gaze 
Still  out  upon  the  untouched  and  un- 
troubled placidity  which  must  so  soon 
be  plougheil  into  by  the  advance  of  the 
mighty  intruder. 

It  is  hiirh  noon.  The  great  kitchen 
of  the  farm-house  of  Jardis  is  begin- 
ning to  fill  with  savoury  odours  and 
hale  and  happy  faces,  and  the  crackling 
of  the  mighty  hiic/ie  of  beechwood 
from  its  bed  nf  ashes  under  the  ample 
chimney-breast,  gives  additional  evi- 
dence of  extm^ve  culinary  prepara- 
ttonSf  which  receives  yet  further  con- 
firmation from  the  steam  which  as- 
cends as  well  from  a  vessel  above  it* 
as  from  various  fburMtna  on  each 
side.  A  long  walnut  table  is  already 
spread  with  a  snow-white  cloth  ;  and 
napkins^  a  luxury  inseparable  from  the 
humblest  ¥Vench  dinner  arrangements, 
are  thrust  into  bone  rlnjs  and  laid 
in  rows  down  each  side  of  tlie  table. 
Upon  it  are  to  be  seen  .siuulrv  long 
and  taper  black  bottles,  huge  [n  iuiiuve 
salt-cellars,  and  uncouth  cutlass-shaped 
black  knives,  boiisting  neither  polish 
nor  ed^'c,  and  apparently  designed 
more  as  a  bubstitutc  fur  spoons  and 
forks,  than  to  divide  or  disjoint  the 
mid-day  meal.  The  apartment  is  of 
spacious  dimensions,  and  the  end  of  it 
opposite  the  chimney  is  open  across 
nearly  its  whole  breadth^  oonnectinff 
it  wiUi  another  and  smaller  room*  of 
an  inferior  stvle  of  decoration,  into 
M'hiuh  the  table  extends  fur  some  dis- 
taace.  Around  the  walls  are  mas- 
sive walnut  presses,  throe  of  them» 
which  are  open,  presenting  heaps  of 
linen  piled  and  folded  on  everpr  shelf, 
in  sttCB  abundance  as  the  lavish  use 
of  a  large  house,  and  a  half-yearly 
washing,  can  alone  suffice  to  ac- 
count for.  Numberless  articles  of  culi- 
nary use,  intermixed  with  farming 
and  gardening  implements,  furnish 
the  walls,  and  a  mirror  or  two  lend 
their  enlivening  aid  to  the  adornment 
of  the  chamber.  The  tiled  door  grits 
with  fresh  strewn  sand,  and  a  jMndUe 
of 'souio  pretension  points  cheerfully 
with  its  tiny  finger  to  the  aaziously- 
expected  hour  of  dinner. 

€9  le  ftwiMMiiM»  Edommdr 
exclaimed  the  motherly  Bladame  Maz- 
iaire  to  a  youth,  who  appeared  at  that 
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instant  in  the  entrVf  doffing  his  broad- 
le&fed  felt  hat,  and  casting  the  mon- 
strous ttiboti  off  hu  slippered  feet 
inside  the  door- way.  **  We  scarcely 
thou^'ht  the  horses  would  have  been 
all  iu  frum  the  pond  before  the  bouilli 
was  tinder  the  knireB  of  tho  labourers 
at  the  bottont  of  the  table.  Thou  art 
the  last,  man  Jils,  wc  looked  for — and 
now,  Adcle,  depvche  toi,  ma  bonne,  and 
pour  tho  soup  mto  the  tureen.** 

*<  And  why  shonldst  thou  have 
waited  for  mc,  mother  ?"  exclaimed 
the  youth,  sullenly.  "  It  cramps  all 
freedom  to  be  thus  tied  to  the  table- 
doth,  or  fbroed  into  a  ring  like  a 
napkin,  for  family  use.  Franee  un- 
derstands by  this  time  that  her  youth 
should  think,  speak — a}  e,  and  act  for 
themselves— and  spurn  the  equally 
miserable  thraldom  of  the  pettieoat* 
the  tyrant,  and  the  ancien  regime." 

"  Eh  him,  Edouard!  perhaps  the 
good  old  times  were  not  so  much 
worse  than  these  after  all — ^when  boys 
were  boys  till  after  they  were  men, 
and  when  we  went  to  the  palace  in 
our  holiday  attire  to  witness  the 
grands  eaux,  instead  of  marching  off 
ftdl  of  frowns  and  importance,  to  ren- 
dezvous in  tho  pluce  d'annes  " 

)  "  To  hear  the  glorious  news — wliich 
we  never  heard  from  our  fathers,  mo- 
thers, or  king,  that  we  are  men— and 
Frenchmen !" 

*'  Well,  well,"  sighed  the  good- 
humoured  Madame  Mazlaire,  with  as 
much  of  melancholy  as  was  consistent 
with  the  consoling  thought—-"  We  ara 
not  the  people  to  complain,  now-a- 
days.  Paris,  alas!  is  starving — but 
then,  look  at  the  price  of  a  sheep — a 
sack  of  grun— our  very  vegetables  1 
It  is  our  turn  to  make  a  little  money  ; 
and  we  should  bless  le  hon  Dicn  for 
all.  But  Wii  know,  my  son,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  the  rest  of  her 
family  and  the  labourers  of  the  fturm^ 
who  were  listening  to  this  discourse 
with  various  feelings  of  emotion  which 
she  did  not  see — "  we  know,  Lduuard, 
why  it  is  that  thou  hast  so  shocked 
our  regularity  of  late.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether the  affairs  of  the  nation,  believe 
me,  bonnes  gens,  that  occupies  our 
young  patriot.    There  is  a  bit  of 

f>orcelain  at  Serres,'*  she  continued, 
aughing,  as  she  saw  the  youn;r  man's 
brow  growing  crimson—.'*  which,  me- 
thinka" 

Peaces  pe«oe«  hmarder  cried  he^ 


savagely,  at  the  same  time  approaciiing 
the  door,  as  if  to  evade  observation—* 
**  thou  art  grown  old  and  foolish.  Let 
us  have  t]ie  soupe !" 

"  All,  Edouard,  beware  of  the 
gardes  du  corps!  if  not  for  thy  life,  at 
least  for  thy  neart  I  I  thought  I  saw 
Jeannette  speaking  with  her  eyes  to 
one — not  tho  most  ill-favoured  amongst 
them — at  tho  ftte,  t'other  evening." 

The  young  man,  who,  while  his 
mother  was  speaking,  had  turned 
with  his  face  towards  the  outside  of 
the  door,  instead  of  making  any  reply 
to  this  attack,  bent  forward,  and  held 
his  finger  up,  as  if  to  those  within  to 
be  nlent,  and  stood  in  that  attitude 
for  a  fi'W  seconds — then,  animated  by 
some  sudden  impulse,  he  thrust  his 
feet  into  his  sabots,  seised  bis  broad 
hat,  and  darted  out  of  the  door  in  an 
instant. 

Tho  fleetest  of  those  who  rose  to 
the  entry,  to  discover  whither  hu  liad 
fled,  and  the  cause  of  his  hasty  dis- 
appearance, were  only  in  time  to  dis- 
cern his  form  flying  down  the  miry 
lane  in  the  direction  of  Versailles,  and 
to  note  that  he  had  some  weapon  or 
implement  in  his  hand,  of  considerable 
length ;  and  then,  as  they  paused  simul- 
tancou^ly  in  listening  attitudes,  there 
came  upon  the  ears  ot  all,  distinctly — 
making  each  turn  his  eyes  meaningly 
on  the  faces  of  the  others — a  sound, 
shrill  and  |>!i  rri!ig  as  tliat  of  a  eliild 
in  pain,yei  loud  and  lengthened  enough 
to  have  been  raised  from  the  united 
throats  of  thousands. 

♦  St  *  *  * 

The  gardens  of  the  Trianon ! — who, 
that  has  not  been  a  privileged  and 
habitual  visitor  there,  can  adequately 
pieture  to  hinisi  lf  tlie  enchantiiej:  de- 
lights of  those  fairy  retreats?  In  wliich, 
amidst  the  spacious  glens  aud  sweep- 
ing hills  and  wide-spreading  woods  of 
nature,  art  has  with  a  genius  almost  di- 
vine constructed  almost  an  Kden,  and 
added  the  choicest  fabrications  of  her 
skill  to  the  already  enchanting  realities 
she  found  there.  Could  he  who 
wanders  ever  30  often  amidst  their 
now  half-desecrated  and  devastated 
solitudes,  realize  to  himself  the  ely- 
sinm  of  these  groves,  when  beauty^ 
wit,  and  royalty  were  their  sole  and 
unquestioned  possessors — and  beings 
swept,  as  with  the  feet  of  aogels,  tho 
▼elvet  carpeting  which  was  too  soft 
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and  luxurious  for  the  tread  of  ordinary 

mortals  ?  Could  he  wave  back  upon 
the  silent  mirror  of  the  imaginatiuu 
the  scene  so  hallowed  to  the  memory, 
and  people  it  with  those  actors  who 
were  brilliant  and  beautiful  in  their 
lives  in  proportion  to  the  darkness  of 
their  fate?  Alas!  and  alas  I  should 
he  look,  the  mirror,  like  one  of  the 
tranquil  pools  in  those  very  gardena, 
must  soon  resign  the  delusive  reflec- 
tion, and  his  eye  pierce  to  the  hard 
and  stony  reality  beneath  I  But  if 
there  be  one  who  could  accomplish  so 
rnuch,  still  he  who  could  command  an 
adequate  resuscitation  of  the  romance 
and  the  ma^^ic  to  which  those  days  were 
witnesib  with  all  his  imagination,  and 
all  hii  enthusiasm,  must  mil  to  realize 
the  presence  of  the  fairy  being  who 
kindled  the  one  and  created  the  other  ; 
that  "  delightful  vision,"  which  deco- 
rated and  cheered  the  elevated  sphere 
in  which  she  moved — ''glittering  like 
the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and 
splendour,  and  joy." 

It  was  in  a  shadowed  avenue  of  these 
delightAU  gardens,  near  the  entranoe 
of  a  deep  grotto,  that  the  personage 
alluded  to  above  stood,  a  little  later 
on  the  same  day,  with  one  band  leaned 
upon  a  rustic  seat  from  which  she 
had  just  risen,  and  the  other  raised 
towards  the  sky,  to  which  her  eyes 
were  turned,  as  if  she  had  been  noting 
the  aspect  of  the  weather.  Her  tall 
and  oommanding  form  was  shewn  to 
perfection  by  the  entanglement  of  her 
dress  with  the  rude  frame-work  of  the 
seat,  as  well  as  by  the  upwiurd  turn  of 
her  head  and  arm— 4Uid  she  seemed  to 
vie,  in  costume  as  well  as  attitude, 
with  tliose  nymphs  of  marble,  which 
were  cost  into  every  posture  of  beauty 
and  grace  upon  their  pedestals  be- 
ncatli  the  trees  around  her.  Her  hat, 
in  shape  resembling  that  of  a  simple 
peasant,  had  fallen  back  from  her 
head,  and,  as  it  hung  by  the  ribbons 
upon  her  shoulders,  revealed  a  profu- 
sion  of  flaxen  tresses,  poured  like 
showers  of  sunshine  over  her  faultless 
brow,  throat,  and  bosom.  The  fea- 
tures, though  the  Austrian  lip  and 
high  nose  imparted  to  them  an  «<in> 


oononvable  air  of  dignity,**  were  yet 

more  remarkable  for  their  joyous  spiri- 
tuality of  expression  —  albeit  now  a 
certain  languor  seemed  to  hang  about 
them,  and  deepen  them  to  a  tone  in 
keeping  with  the  shade  of  the  lofty 
elms  which  bent  over  her  head,  and 
the  sombre  clouds  of  the  approaching 
evenmg.  Advanced  beyond  the  girU 
ish  bloom  which  the  enthusiastic  elo> 
quence  of  Ikirko  hjis  immortalized  in 
the  imaginations  of  us  all,  she  yet 
retained  the  elasticity  and  easy  grace 
of  her  earlier  youth,  and  seemed  to 
have  arrived  but  at  the  perfection  of 
full  womanhood. 

She  spoke — for  she  was  not  aloue. 
Beside  her,  the  only  person  near, 
stood,  bent  in  an  attitude  of  deferen- 
tial attention — the  noble  Luzerne, 
waiting  the  decision  of  his  queen, 
whether  to  loiter  longer  in  the  grot- 
toes, which  at  that  delieious  season 
of  the  year  formed  the  habitual  ren- 
dezvous of  the  royal  party  from  an 
early  hour  to  the  close  of  day — or, 
wanted  by  the  aspect  of  the  sky  over- 
head, to  betake  herself  to  the  palace, 
where  her  husband,  the  gentle  and 
amiable  Louis,  was  wont  to  unbend 
from  his  usual  reserve,  and,  worked 
upon  by  the  spell  of  his  fascinating 
consort,  to  admit  a  license  and  a  gaiety 
to  which  his  natural  disposition  and 
his  principles  were  in  some  slight 
degree  repugnant. 

"  Luaerne,  the  evening  looks  lower- 
ing— yon  clouds  bode  an  earlier  termi- 
nation to  our  concert  than  usual — 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven  and  these 
elms,  at  least.  Let  the  bami  of  musi- 
cians leave  yonder  bosquet,  and  be  in 
waiting  in  the  salle  (Vurchestre.  We 
long  for  our  poor  old  instructor, 
Gluck's,  *  Orfeo,  and  the  company  are 
well  rehearsed  in  it.  Ah,  Luaone^ 
the  eloquent  complainings  of  that  mar- 
tyr of  melody,  bereaved  of  his  only 
love — Che  faro  senza  JEuridice  9 — urge 
more  and  more  powerfully  on  us  the 
sweet  necessity  of  feeling,  and  disg^t 
us  not  only  with  the  malignity  and 
injustice  of  our  enemies,  but  with  the 
cold  and  benumbing  hearUessnesa  of 
those  who  profess  to  regard  us  most*** 


*  It  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  Marie  Antoinette,  though  wronely  aspersed  by  the 
calumnies  of  her  enemies,  had  been  disappointed  and  chaj^rined  at  the  apathetic 
temper  of  Louis.  Glowing  and  sanp^uine  herself,  with  far  more  of  the  Italian  than 
German  in  her  disposition,  the  double  restraint  of  formality  and  indifferenoe  was 
too  much  for  her,  and  oceasioaaily  drove  her  to  ared^saesa  and  alioense  oapabl« 
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"  Madame!  we  turn  from  the  poet's 
and  the  composer'.^  rhapsodies  to  the 
theme  uf  their  inspiration,  and  learn 
io  glow  for  onrflelves.'* 

"  Cease,  cease,  gentle  Luzerne  ! 
thou  art  ever  too  ready  to  seize  on  the 
sense  which  I  meant  not,  and  follow  it 
Up  with  what  I  should  not— ooght  not 
— seek  not,  to  hear.*' 

**  But,  madame  " 

"  Disappointed  in  my  inmost  feeU 
ing8,  I  yet  lore  these  exquisite  forms 
and  hues  and  perfumes  of  nature, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  her  ficMs  and 
bowers,  better  than  the  homage  of 
those — even  yours,  Luzerne — ^who  seek 
to  flatter  me.  Oh !  it  is  the  power  of 
enjoyment  unmolested  I  pant  for — to 
only  be  allowed  the  happy  heart,  and 
the  blessed  rest,  for  which  all  sigh^ 
which  the  iontags-kmder  of  the  earth 
do  occasionally  attain  —  and  which 
surely  might  be  accorded  at  least  to 
the  mistress  of  a  mighty  kingdom  1" 

As  Marie  Antoinette  uttered  these 
words,  she  cast  down  her  beauteous 
eyes,  and  to  thelong  silken  fringe  of  each 
there  started  one  tremulous  diamond, 
which  seemed  to  be  exhaled  ajpiin 
under  the  glow  of  her  cheek,  into 
which  the  tinge  of  a  momentary  indig* 
nation  had  mounted. 

Theffracefttl  courtier  took  her  hand 
respectfully,  and  as  he  did,  he  felt  it 
tremble  in  his. 

"  My  r|iu'eii!"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  tiiou  art  right ;  I  abhor,  be- 
cause I  cannot  command  myself:— 
eooi^h  ought  it  to  be  for  thy  subjects 
to  make  the  world  a  j)aratli.se  for  thy 
sacred  rest,  witliout  daring  tu  du  more 
than  hover  in  respectfid  diffidence 
around  its  farthest  confines: — why 
bhould  we  enter,  even  in  the  hesitating 
eagerness  of  a  too  engrosbiug  admira- 
tion, within  its  hallowed  precinctSy 
and  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  shrine 
by  the  offerii^  of  our  hearts  and 
lives !" 

She  looked  up,  and  took  her  hand 
from  his — there  was  an  exulting  smile 
on  her  iipf  even  as  she  drew  a  step 


backward,  which  told  that  what  she 
had  heard  and  what  she  must  not 
listen  to,  was  yet  not  the  less  sweet 
because  it  was  dangerous  to  hear  $ 
she  sighed  again,  and  looked  into  the 
face  of  her  subject  without  speaking ; 
— and  then,  without  taking  her  eyes 
oif  his,  or  moWng  a  fi  nger,  the  smile  gra- 
dually left  her  countenance,  the  comor 
faded  from  it  as  the  tints  of  evening 
from  the  Alpine  summit — and  like  it, 
the  cheek  of  the  priacees  became  co- 
lourless as  snow.  At  the  same  instant, 
too,  tl.e  courtier's  countenance  dark- 
ened  with  a  lurid  glow,  and  he  put 
his  hand  to  the  hilt  of  bis  sword.  That 
cry — the  shrill,  piercing,  ominous,  and 
multitudinous  cry,  which  had  come 
thus  far  forward  on  its  course  of  de- 
vastation, had  entered — faint  and  afar, 
but  unmistakenly,  at  the  same  instant 
into  the  ears  of  both. 

Ere  they  had  time  to  say  a  word,  a 
page  approached,  and  kneeling,  hur- 
riedly placed  a  folded  paper  in  the 
queen's  hand.  She  tore  it  open.  It 
was  from  the  Comte  de  St.  Priesty 
urging  her  to  return  to  the  palace. 

"The  king  I  the  Ungt  where  is 
he?**  exclaimed  the  terrified  queen, 
seizing  TiUzerne's  arm,  and  looking 
at  the  page,  pale  as  death. 

At  Meudon,"  cried  he.  <*  M.  de 
Cubieres  had  already  plunired  bis  spun 
in  his  horse's  flanks,  to  have  his  majesty 
back  to  Versailles,  ero  I  was  despatched 
to  my  royal  mistress." 

"  Let  us  hurry  hack,**  cried  ahe* 
almost  dragging  Luzerne  idong.  ^Crod 
send  the  king  safe  !"* 

More  than  half  a  century  hath  rolled 
by,  since  the  memorable  night  whidi 
followed  that  evening : — but  not  the 
washing  of  a  thousand  winters,  the 
unremitting  labours  of  ingenuity, 
employed  during  that  time  to  extenu* 
ate,  account  for,  justify,  or  palliate 
its  horrors,  will  ever  avail  to  oblite- 
rate from  the  annals  of  national  dis> 
grace,  the  crimson  stain  left  upon  the 
name  of  France,  by  the  deeds  it  wit- 
nessed.  There  it  must  remain*  en- 


of  beiog  gravely  misconstrued.    But,  once  torn  from  luzary  and  privacy  to 

sufTering  and  outrage — once  called  upon  to  comfort,  sustain,  support,  and  cherish — 
and  conjugal  devotion  mounted  the  throne  of  her  heart,  to  hold  a  sway  coeval  with 
its  existence. 

•  The  next  day,  the  Comte  de  la  Luzerne  proved  himself  at  least,  sincere  in  his 
devotion  to  his  queen,  by  placing  himself  between  her  person  and  the  infuriated  mob, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  expected  that  they  would  have  fired  at  her.  This  fact  is 
Stated  even  by  the  revolntionarj  writers. 
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gnuned  into  its  very  essence,  affronting 
the  eye  of  God  and  man  from  genera- 
tion to  generationi  fresh,  fierce,  and 
ightful«  M  when  it  first  gushed  upon 
it  flrom  the  wine-pms  of  huniaii  de- 

Eravity — and  mock,  as  with  a  gory 
and,  the  trophies  of  all  subsequent 
triumphs. 

*  «  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  night — more  than  half  of  the 
next  day  is  past — that  day,  which,  in 
tiie  words  of  the  already-quoted  wri> 
tOTf  seemed  to  blot  the  sun  of  hea- 
ven.**.—We  are  in  Sevres  again. 

«  *  «  «  * 

God  I  how  the  mighty  mass  roars! 
The  broad  way  foaming  with  the 
human  tlood,  which  dii^hes  its  billows 
apunst  every  projecting  angle  and 

S>ier»  up  which  they  mount,  until  win- 
OWSy  nnd  |)0>t«,  and  doors,  and  roofs 
are  covered  with  the  animated  spray, 
flung  from  the  boiling  mass  below  1 
Andy  in  the  fearful  whirl  of  the  tor- 
rent, eddit'S  of  fiercer  conflict  there 
are — and  man  and  man,  and  woman 
and  woman,  in  the  agony  of  excite- 
ment and  intolerable  pressure,  seize 
madly  on  each  other,  and  wrench  them- 
selves room  by  the  very  struggles  of 
their  despair — thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  beings,  erintson  with  pasidon 
and  inebriation  and  blood,  seem  to 
lose  in  the  general  intoxication  their 
sole  and  distinctive  identity — and  from 
b^og  individually  maniacs  and  demons, 
become  fused  into  one  mighty  animal, 
possessing  in  thousand-fold  intensity 
the  fierceness  of  its  component  parts, 
and  forming  a  Titanie  impersonation 
of  Madness,  animated  with  one  demo- 
niac soul — and  nerved  with  one  devas- 
tating arm. 

Above  this  surging  tea,  the  tower 
of  tlie  ehurch  of  Sevres  stood,  tall  and 
grim,  like  the  watcher  over  the  bed  of 
dfliritnn — find  up  its  massive  <iial  the 
slow  hand  stole  culmlv,  and  the  pulse 
of  time  beat  steadilv  in  its  stonj 
breast"  -and  the  ponderous  clock  and 
the  massive  tow'-r  of  the  teniplf  of 
God  were  there,  like  time  and  eternity, 
the  one  visible  upon  the  ftee  of  the 
other,  and  frowning  together  unheeded 
wisdom  upon  the  frenzy  of  mortals. 

Could  the  purple  and  distorted  rav- 
ii^  of  that  infuriate  mass  once  again 
subside  into  humanity  I  Could  the 
beings  who  were  Aiied  mto  that  molten 


sea,  ever  cool  and  crystallize  down 
into  distinct  individuals,  and  return  to 
the  ordinary  occupations  and  avoca- 
tions of  lllb  — to  trades,  fiuniHee, 
dinrches  ?  None  who  came  within 
the  glow  of  that  lava-flood  of  crime, 
could  have  hoped,  or  feared,  that  of 
it  society  should  hereafter  be  re-com- 
posed. The  multitude  seemed  finallj 
ami  for  ever  merged  in  one  great 
madness,  as  if  human  nature  had  been 
resolved  into  its  elements,  discharged 
of  every  better  principle,  and  re-oom* 
bined  in  the  proportions  most  deadly 
and  most  formidable,  so  that  ho|)o 
itself  could  scarce  promise  more  than 
that  it  mi^ht  exhaust  itself  at  last»  and 
lie  extinct  in  sullen  inacUon.  And  from 
the  foaming  lips  of  women,  scarlet  with 
the  inebriation  of  crime,  and  hideous  as 
the  grim  visages  which  dart  from  the 
darkness  of  the  smithy  into  the  sudden 
dav,  smitten  out  of  the  iron  bv  the 
hammer hand,  rise  shrieks  and  shouts, 
in  which  the  blasphemy  is  choked  by  the 
very  intensity  of  its  paroxysm,  and  the 
curse  of  each  throat  is  roared  into  im- 
potence by  the  thousand  confused  and 
conflicting  maledictions  which  rush  to 
the  cloum  idong  with  it — till  of  the 
single  execrations  of  fiendish  malignity 
the  concentrated  power  rushes  aloft  in 
one  hideous  ^ell — onlv  the  more  fright- 
ftil,  ftx>m  bemg  wordless,  tuneless,  and 
infatuate. 

Amongst  the  few  panic-struck  indi- 
viduahi  who  watched  from  nooks  and 
comers  the  gradual  approach  and 
flooding  of  the  street  with  this  frenzied 
throng,  Jeannette  Jacquard  had  posted 
herself  at  a  corner  of  the  jalousie  of 
her  window,  which  she  had  now  of 
her  own  accord  closely  shut — and 
th<  tine  observed,  with  pale  cheek  and 
sinking  heart,  its  passage  by.  Vague 
fears  bad  hung  about  her  all  the  morn- 
ing— events  were  evidently  in  hot  pro- 
gress. The  butchers  of  Paris,  a  gory 
throng,  had  pa-ssed  like  a  nightnjare 
in  the  darkness  towards  Versailles— 
and  tlie  continuous  tramp  of  the  n»> 
tional  guard  had  fidlowed,  hour  after 
hour,  in  the  same  direction  —  the 
discharge  of  ordnance  had  once  or 
twice  come  upon  the  ear  from  that 
quarter — and  now,  the  admnced  guard 
of  the  insurgents  were  on  their  return. 
Oh,  with  what  success?  what  bad  been 
the  roval  defence  ?  who  had  interposed 
their  kves  between  mi^osty  and  out- 
rage?—.The  tender  girl  ooiud  not  bear 
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to  allow  her  imagination  further  rein, 
where  the  subject  touched  her  heart 
so  nearly*  but  bent  all  her  energies  to 
discover  by  what  was  passing  some 
clue  to  the  history  <>f  the  preceding 
night  and  that  morning.  The  good 
barber*  like  the  rest  of  the  trades- 
people with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  few  cabarets  and  provi- 
bion  shops,  had  t^hut  his  shutterd  close 
and  taken  down  his  sign,  so  as  that  he 
might  be  passed  as  unnoticed  as  possi- 
ble by  this  intlame.l  and  degraded 
rubble,  lie  li&d  himself  retired  into 
his  badc-shopy  and  it  was  from  the 
window  above  that  his  pretty  daughter 
now  peeped  fearfully  out  upon  the  sea 
of  heads  rolling  beneath  her. 

*'  Ah*  how  thev  press  on  I  so  fierce 
and  impatient*  that  they  choke  the 
passage,  and  retard  themselves!  Seel 
there  is  a  wretched  woman,  who  would 
extricate  herself  from  the  press — she 
bears  a  child  in  her  arms  1  a  drunken 
smith  \\  ields  his  hammer  beside  her, 
and  ll.e  heavy  head  swings  cb'-e  past 
the  forehead  of  the  infant.  Oli !  will 
they  not  hold  down  hu  hands  for  the 
mercy  of  heaven!  And  see!  she  has 
.•■eized  him  by  the  waist,  and  suppli- 
cates him,  and  he  canuut  wring  him- 
self away*  but  places  his  black  hand 
upon  her  forehead,  and  crushes  her 
down  into  the  crowd.  Where  is  the 
child  I  They  are  borne  on  by  a  rush 
from  behind,  and  I  see  tlicm  no 
more ! 

"  A  heap  of  woim  T)  cast  upon  some 
carriage! — a  heavy  cart — no — a  e.iiinon 
—without  horses,  without  men,  to  draw 
it ;  it  moves  on  in  the  press*  borne  by 
the  weight  of  thousands.  Torn  and 
dishevelled  wretches!  are  they  indeed 
w  omen  ?  They  cry*  and  toss  tlieir 
arms  aloft*  some  of  them  bloody  with 
woands*  others  stupitied  with  fatigue* 
excitement,  and  intoxication.  Aye, 
some  have  been  hurt — and*  sec*  there 
are  more*  covered  with  blood*  and 
they  bear  a  senseless  wretch  on  their 
shoulders  —  yet  .slioutinir  —  shouting 
amain*  and  yelling  uith  frantic  laugh- 
ter. Oh*  have  the  gallant  guards  had 
to  contend  with  all  these?  What  is  the 
blood  that  flows?  Not  drawn  by  t/uir 
hands,  surely  !  They  would  not  draw 
sword  on  these  wretched  creatures — 


but,  what  would  not  these  do  to  them  ? 
Oh,  De  Varicourt  I  thou  wouldst 
stand  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  them* 
ere  thou  wouldst  use  violence  towards 
the  vilest  amongst  them  !* 

**  Whose  is  you  grey  head,  and 
black  gown*  I  see  issuing  from  the 
church  ?  Surely,  surely,  it  is  not  our 
abbe,  dragged  out  amongst  them  ! 
And  now  lie  struggles  in  the  midst* 
and  holds  his  hands  alof^  as  if  in 
exhortation  and  warning.  Yes,  yes* 
it  is  the  holy  man  !  come  forth  in  the 
Strength  of  his  God,  to  preach  peace 
to  the  tempest.  Msytoe  Virgin  be 
thy  speed*  reverend  father*  and  grant 
thee  strength,  if  thou  canst  not  prevail 
with  them,  at  least  to  escape  unscathed 
from  amongst  them  !  See,  he  points 
aloft*  and  then  up  the  street,  with 
anger  and  indignation  on  liis  pale 
vis.iire — and  they  answer  him  with  a 
shout  of  derision*  and  point  up  the 
street  too:  and*  ah  I  from  the  win- 
dov.s,  and  roofs,  I  see  pale  faces 
straining  in  the  same  direction.  What 
is  it?  I  will  open  the  croisces  a  little 
more*  and— ha  1  here  comes  some> 
thing — and  the  shoQts  and  screams  re- 
double, and  the  crushed  mass  dances 
before  it.  W  hat  are  they  ?  Things 
formless  and  filthy*  on  poles,  dashed 
from  side  to  «de*  and  tossed  like  the 
masts  of  a  ves>cl  on  an  angry  sea. 
They  are  flesh,  and — God!  can  it  be!— 
No — no.  What  hideous  things !  And 
a  red  stream  runs  into  the  hands  of 
the  holders.  I  must  draw  back— turn 
away — sick,  sick." 

The  procession  advanced  until  that 
psrt  of  it  most  dense  and  violent*  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  two  poles  were 
carried,  had  just  appproached  M. 
Jacquord's  door — when  one  of  the 
most  furious  of  the  women,  glancing 
up  to  where  the  name  and  oociqiation 
of  the  worthy  tradesman  Mere  set 
forth*  screamed  hi  the  full  pitch  of 
her  voiee— 

'"Jaoqnard*  coiffeur '—coi^^  Ivs* 
cxtoycnnes .'" 

In  an  instant,  the  whole  muhitu  lo 
yelled  in  frantic  chorus— "  coj^fz  ks! 
coiffez  leif*  and  those  nearest  to  the 
door  began  to  batter  it  with  sticks, 
gunstocks,  and  stones — while  the  idea, 
repeated  out  in  wider  circles  and 


*  The  above  descripUim  is  abridged  and  moderated  from  the  account  of  the  scene 
given  in  the  ^lemoirs  of  Lavalette.  Well  might  Madame  Campaa  esehdm*  **  Qed 
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cauffht  successively  by  new  cars,  drew 
forth  peal  after  peal  of  demoniao 
laughter,  and  caused  redoubled  efforts 
on  the  part  of  those  next  the  door  to 
effect  an  entrance. 

The  first  knock  at  his  shutter  had 
nMled  the  little  hairdresser  to  hisdiair 
in  the  back-shop.  There  he  sat,  nerve- 
less and  wordless,  as  he  heard  the 
reiterated  blows  and  incoherent  shouts, 
hi  wMehy  however,  heeoold  dimly  dis- 
tiqg^ish  his  own  name  and  some  alla« 
sion  to  his  trade.  Fiercer  and  fiercer 
grew  the  assault  upon  his  premises, 
and  wilder  and  more  ftnriovs  the  cries 
of  the  hesiegers — yet  did  he  never 
stir  from  his  position,  nor  even  look 
forth  in  the  direction  of  the  entrance. 

At  length  a  blow,  as  from  the  sledge- 
hammer of  a  smithy  hortt  in  bolt  and 
lock  and  bar,  and  admitted  the  fore- 
most of  those  without  so  suddenly, 
that  they  were  cast  upon  the  floor  of 
the  shop^  and  trodden  upon  by  those 
behind  them^while  the  sound  that  had 
been  in  some  measure  subdued  by  the 
intervening  door,  rushed  in,  now  that 
that  obstacle  was  removed,  and  seemed 
in  the  terrified  harber's  ears  like  the 
sadden  and  triumphant  roar  from  some 
monster's  throat,  which  has  made  its 
spring,  and  is  now  astride  across  its 
prostrata  viotim. 

"  Here  he  is  t  here  he  is !"  cried 
those  nearest  to  him,  seizing  him  with 
an  hundred  hands — "  here  he  is,  pow- 
der, and  combs,  and  tongs,  and  all- 
down  with  them  before  him !  Now* 
perruquier,  do  your  best  for  the  lionour 
of  la  nation  /"  and  at  the  same  instant, 
Edouard  and  another  were  thrust  in 
at  the  door»  bearing  the  poles,  which 
were  lowered  to  within  reach  of  those  at 
the  front,  and  from  the  top  of  each  a 
GHASTLY  HUMAN  HEAD  was  plucked, 
and  laid  down  before  the  horrified 
barber  I 

*  4t  *  *  * 

That  multitude  hath  passed  by — the 
street  of  Sevres  Is  deared  once  mwe, 
and  filling  again  with  the  calm  body 
of  twilight.  Here  and  there  indeed 
a  panting  miiss  lies  in  the  corner  of 
the  way,  or  under  a  door,  like  the 
ember  dashed  firom  the  career  of  some 
onward  machine  of  fire — half-heavinq- 
with  the  glow  it  has  left— half-dimming 
with  the  stillness  and  darkness  it  has 
fallen  into.  Wretches^  a  few,  and  silent, 
had  crawled  from  under  fietp  or  been 
wheeled  hj  eddies  into  comers^  and 


lay  there,  waiting  for  their  fate — whilst 
A  few  of  the  bolder  inhabitants  ven- 
tared  to  peer  out,  or  cautiously  to  open 
their  doors,  and  ask  their  neighbours, 
with  white  lips,  whether  they  thought 
that  all  was  past.  Within  that  hour, 
there  had  rolled  bjthe  omega  and  alpha 
of  Franre — it«;  scum,  and  its  glory — its 
meanest,  and  its  greatest — its  rabble, 
and  its  king.  Yes;  preceded  by  that 
band  of  demons,  which  fonnd  a  snita* 
ble  advance  in  such  a  procession  ;  sur- 
rounded by  the  mock  parade  of  guards, 
within  whose  circle  an  inner  ring  of 
the  vilest  and  most  abandoned  of  the 
populace  flung  the  wild  license  of  con- 
tumely in  upon  their  defenceless  ears  ; 
followed  by  the  exhausted  remnant  of 
their  devoted  friends,  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth, the  mild  and  virtuous  Lonis» 
and  his  lovely  queen — she,  of  whom  all 
Furope  would  havesupposed,  that  "ten 
thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from 
their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look 
that  treated  her  with  insuH**— had  been 
dragged  along  in  mock  procession  to- 
wards that  city,  over  whose  domes  and 
temples  and  palaces  evening  now  was 
beginning  to  draw  its  mysterious  cloud* 
emblem  of  that,  from  the  overcharged 
bosom  of  which  was  so  soon  to  be 
launched  the  bolt  of  fate  upon  the 
heads  of  the  imhappy  pair. 

In  the  back-shop,  upright  in  his 
wicker  chair,  sat,  the  little  coiffeur, 
shrunk  out  of  all  resemblance  to  what 
he  had  been  a  few  honrs  before — his 
cheek  drawn  over  the  bone,  till  I  it 
nearly  started  through  the  skin — his 
eye  fixed  and  filmy — his  hue  livid — his 
forehead  beaded  with  cold  dew — and 
his  thin  and  town  lips  iKnged  with  a 
pale  slime.  No  word  he  spoke — no 
muscle  he  moved — the  rat-like  hair 
bristled  about  bis  head — and  bis  whole 
aspect  was  an  impersonation  of  gro- 
tesque  terror  so  intensely  exaggerated  as 
to  be,  if  any  eyes  had  seen  him  but  those 
little  less  spell-bound  than  his  own,  a 
hideous  caricature  of  human  suffering, 
almost  provocative  of  a  laqgh  as  wdl 
as  a  shudder.  There  were  rtains  here 
and  there  upon  his  garments,  and  upon 
his  hands,  not  to  be  mistaken — it  was 

plain,  MB  HAD  DONE  THEIR  BIDDING. 

"  Father,  father — they  are  sone— 

it  is  over.  Here,  father,  a  drop  of 
■wine — drink  it,  father  I  it  will  do  thee 
Kood :"  and  the  pallid  girl  held  tremb- 
ung  to  his  lips  a  cup  of  the  ordinary 
wine  of  the  place.  **  Taste  it,  father, 
all  are  gone— the  door  is  (listened 
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agdiiy  and  ther  will  not  molest  thee 
more.  Here — toou  art  cold — have  thej 
hurt  thee?  Oh,  God!  have  they  hurt 
tbee^  mv  beloved  father?*'  She  laid 
down  tte  glue  bastily,  and  ftlt  his 
chest  and  arms.  "  Move — moTC^ 
father,  but  a  limb — shew  that  thou 
art  alive ;  one  word — one  word  to  thy 
daughter  Jeaonette*  who  loves  tbee^ 
fetl^rl  See,  there  it  the  firey  and 
the  log  is  burning  to  warm  thee,  my 
father  I  Or — wouldst  thou  prefer 
being  chafed  with  these  fingers  ?  Nay, 
ft  was  no  more  than  a  dream — and 
thou  art  awake,  unharmed.  Take  a 
single  drop  of  wine  from  her  who 
loves  thee — see,  here,  I  sip  it  myself. 
Oh,  God,  my  father  1  father — speak 
to  me,  but  one  word^-4D0ve — move- 
stir  thy  hand,  mnn  jn-re,  for  the  love 
of  God  and  tbjr  devoted  daughter 
Jeanoette  1" 

But  he  eat  ttill  and  itiir.  The 
agonized  girl  looked  around  in  utter 
perplexity,  to  see  what  she  could  do 
for  him.  She  thought  at  one  moment 
that  she  would  rush  into  the  street, 
and  call  for  aanstance ;  but  the  idea 
of  having  shut  out  the  frightful  outside 
still  remained  the  predominant  matter 
of  consolation  in  her  mind — and  the 
sense  of  mfety  to  him  and  to  herself 
was  too  paramount  to  allow  her  for 
an  instant  to  entertain  the  idea  of  un- 
barnng  the  door.  i5e$ides,  there  was 
a  Taffae  dread  in  her  mind  of  his  being, 
by  the  oonstniotion  of  others*  drawn 
some  how  or  other  into  the  vortex  of 
events,  and  considered  a  party  to  them, 
as  long  as  the  marks  of  blood  remained 
abont  nim  and  the  room ;  henoe  her 
next  thought,  and  the  one  on  which 
she  acted  was,  to  get  water  and  a 
napkin,  and  to  set  about  wasliing  from 
his  sleeves  and  hands  the  traces  of  the 
horrid  operation  be  had  been  called 
upon  to  perform.  She  trusted  that 
the  warmth  of  the  fire,  and  the  very 
action  of  ablution,  would  l)y-and-bye 
awaken  lum  from  the  rigid  and  stony 
tranoe  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Nor 
was  she  altogether  mistaken — she  had 
scarcely  touched  his  clenched  hand, 
for  the  purpose  of  pladng  it  in  the 
warm  water  she  had  prepared,  when 
ho  began  to  move  lii>  fingers,  feeling, 
as  it  were,  for  something  he  had  held 
within  them.  He  bent  down  his  head, 
andf  soddenly  prodnoiog  a  shred  dab- 


bled with  blood,  shook  it  up  doee 

to  hb  daughter's  face,  cryii^  with 
a  discordant  gibbering  laugh, 

"  JSe  m'aubliez  pas,  my  pretty  Jean> 
nettel" 

He  had  jnat  time  to  utter  the  words; 

and  the  next  instant,  without  a  change 
of  position,  his  features  became  ex- 
pressionless,  his  eye  glassy,  his  jaw 
dropped  open— he  was  dead.^ 

*         «         «         *  * 

In  the  hospital  of  the  Biedtr^  there 

is  at  this  moment  a  skinnv  old  woman, 
wizened  :us  a  witch,  who  sits  gathered 
up  in  a  corner,  and  is  exhibited  to 
eorions  visitors  as  one  of  tiie  oldest 
inmates  of  the  establishment,  as  well 
as  one  of  its  most  confirmed  and 
aggravated  cases.  Under  the  best 
of  drcnmstance,  Prenchwomen  seem 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  art  of  grow- 
ing old  becominglv — and  it  is  only 
natural  that  this  aged  maniac  should 
present  proofs  of  the  fact  under  the 
worst  She  is  hideous  as  an  ogress 
her  nose  stoops  to  at f ark  hrr  chin, 
which  rises  in  angry  defiance  to  meet 
it ;  over  her  wrinkled  and  sallow  visage 
long  hurs  have  grawn  in  tufts  ;  and 
her,  eye,  colourless  as  with  eternally 
staring  at  the  light,  exhibits  the  blood- 
shot ball  to  bursting.  In  her  skinny 
hands  she  exhibits  the  almost  worn-out 
shreds  of  a  hit  of  ribbon—and  all  the 
words  that  ever  escape  her,  are — **  Ne 
vi'oubliez  poi,  my  pretty  Jemnettei** 

***** 
Such  is  a  feeble  sketch  of  one  of 
those  tableaux  vivanis  which  enlivened 
the  doll  monotony  of  massacre  dnriup 
the  glorious  French  revolution,  u 
the  writer  have  indulged  his  fancy  in 
composing  it,  it  is  only  where  be 
softens  or  subdnes— all  the  horrors  he 
has  depicted— he  speaks  to  the  few 
who  may  not  happen  to  be  already 
aware  of  it — are  true.  How  very 
much  we  ought  to  envy  the  French, 
having  these  little  bits  of  private 
romance  among  their  family  records  1 
to  say  nothing  of  the  public  displays. 
Let  us  hope  that  time,  and  our  modern 
and  moderate  Robespierrea,  may  yet 
redeem  us  from  this  stigma  upononr 
national  name,  and  cnjible  us  to  re- 
cord similar  doings  in  our  streets  and 
houses,  for  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
posterity  I 


•  **  Mourut  do  saisissement,"  ore  the  words  of  Madame  Campao* 
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OBfSBVI. 

In  the  halls  of  his  Thracian  aire. 

The  balls  of  a  rojal  line, 
TIm  wooderfiil  l|rirt  touflbed  Us  lyre. 

The  gift  of  ft  hand  divine. 

There  were  gems  on  the  carven  frame. 
And  it  rested  on  golden  wings  ; 

But  the  marvel  of  all  was  the  viewless  flaoM 
That  lived  in  the  magic  stringa. 

He  played,  and  the  fount  that  leaped^ 

In  the  marble  court  stood  stiLl, 
And  the  Inrda  from  thefar  golden  cagea  peeped. 

And  ceased  their  songs  to  trill ; 
And  the  watch-dog  that  kept  the  gate 

Drew  near  at  the  spell  so  sweet. 
And  crouched  bv  the  spot  where  the  lyrist  sate. 

And  fiiwned  upon  nia  feet. 

Bnt  he  wearied  of  builded  walls. 

Though  palace  walls  were  they. 
And  the  royal  minalrel  left  tfaoae  luUat 

Through  the  woods  and  wflda  to  atray. 
And  wherever  his  footsteps  passed 

He  triumphed  in  his  skill. 
And  a  halo  of  sound  around  him  cast 

That  vanqoiahed  aU  thmga  atUL 

He  played  through  a  valley  deep, 

And  tlie  mountains,  crowned  with  cloud. 
Time  to  that  muaic  atrove  to  keep. 

As  their  stately  beads  th^  bowed. 
He  played  by  a  river  broad, 

Whose  flood  was  strong  and  wild. 
And  the  waters,  into  silence  awed,{ 

Were  calm  aa  a  aleepmg  diila* 

But  when  he  reached  the  plain 

Where  tlocks  and  herds  were  fed. 
Oh,  then  tihe  might  of  lua  wondrooa  atrain 

Its  spell  as  strangely  spread ; 
For  the  bull,  and  the  sturdy  steer, 

The  sheep,  and  the  bearded  goat, 
AH  crowded  round  that  lyre  to  hear. 

Entranced  by  each  lovely  note. 

And  the  fawn' from  the  forest  shade 
Came  forth  with  his  timid  dam. 

And  the  wolf  bia  way  to  the  mnac  mnde* 
Nor  tonobed  a  fko^  hmb. 
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And  the  vuHnre  of  the  rock 

The  sound  from  his  eyrie  brings. 
Nor  fiercely  glares  he  on  the  flock 
Beneath  his  hovering  wings. 

He  traversed  a  forest  wide. 

And  his  music  thrilled  the  leaves. 
And  the  tall  trees  stooped  on  either  side. 

And  the  garlands  the  wild  brier  weaves, 
Swangr  lightly  o*er  the  glade 

Without  a  breath  of  air. 
Like  chains  by  the  nymphs  of  the  woodland  made 

To  keep  him  prisoner  there. 

Bat  the  trinmpb  of  triumphs  came 

When  the  nymphs  had  leathered  round. 
And  through  every  heart,  like  a  subtle  Hame, 

That  music  its  way  had  found. 
Bat  his  song  was  all  for  one, 

Who  loved  alone  might  be  ; 
His  hij<h  soul  bows  to  her  alone» 

The  bright  Eurydicel 


Again,  with  his  wonderful  lyre. 

The  wonderful  lyrist  ranged. 
Bat  he  tonched  to  a  mournful  strain  the  wire. 

And  his  faoe  was  sadly  changed. 

No  more  to  the  tones  he  smiled, 

But  sighed  to  the  dreary  galo  ; 
And  his  hair  hung  down  on  his  shoulders  wild, 

And  shaded  nis  Ibatnres  pale. 

He  hath  reached  the  gloomy  gate 

Where  no  living  man  may  pass. 
Bat  the  lovuig  heart  will  seek  its  mate 

Through  bars  of  iron  and  brass. 
He  hath  charmed  the  porter  griniy 

The  treble-headed  hound. 
Till  it  longs  to  track  throogfa  the  UMntfas  dim 

That  manrelloas  stream  of  soona. 

The  wails  of  the  tortured  ghosts 

Are  hushed  at  the  gentle  ^pell ; 
And  on  his  path  press  shadows  hosts 

From  many  a  gloomy  cell ; 
And  onward  still  they  move 

To  Pluto's  inner  home. 
While  be  forgets  the  throng  to  reprore 

Who  o*er  ihehr  boundaries  roam. 

Oh,  gentle  was  the  strain. 

So  moamfal,  soft,  and  dow» 
That  the  gloomy  king  with  a  pleasing  piin 

Felt  tears  begin  to  flow. 
Oh,  pleading  was  the  strain. 

Calming  the  ghostly  din ; 
SnreW  the  bride  oiThis  jonth  again 

Shall  the  Tentnrons  lyrist  win ! 
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Now,  back  with  quick,  glad  pace, 

And  trembling  joy  of  heart ! 
He  mav  not  look  on  her  lovely  face 

Till  from  that  scene  they  part ; 
But  he  knows  she  is  following  netTf 

With  step  as  light  and  fleet ; 
Her  rustling  dress  he  can  almost  hear« 

And  tM  M  of  her  graeefiil  fiaet. 

He  hath  reached  the  outer  gate— . 

He  is  almost  passing  now— 
Oh,  woe  for  a  disastrous  fate. 

And  a  forgotten  vow ! 
He  turns — he  looks  once  more 

On  the  bride  so  fair  and  true  ; 
One  moment — and  the  dream  is  o'er— 

She  hath  nMUed  hum  hie  view. 


Hard  by  a  gloomy  flood, 

Wkere  the  water-weeds  grow  rank» 

A  headless  corse,  bestained  with  bloody 

Lies  stiff  on  the  lonely  bank  ; 
And  duwu  with  the  rapid  tide 

Is  swept  the  severad  head, 
Bnt  the  lips  still  call  on  the  absent  bride* 

The  dweller  with  the  dead. 

**  Eurydice  1" — the  word 

Hath  a  moumfiil  music  still  | 
Bj  its  sweet  sad  sound  the  leaves  are  stirred 

In  the  woods  that  clothe  the  lull. 
"  Eurydice  1"— it  flies 

The  echoing  shorw  along. 
<«  Eury^oe  1*' — and  thus  it  dies, 

Last  word  on  the  minstrel's  tongoe. 

And  where  is  the  lyre  whose  strua 

Had  such  beguiling  art? 
That  could  soothe  distress,  that  could  conquer  pnhl» 

That  could  melt  the  flintiest  heart  ? 
Look  up  through  the  cloudless  night. 

For  there  the  immortal  fire 
Of  its  strings  is  »  oonstellation  iMrishl^ 

That  smgs  with  the  starry  choir. 


SAPPHO  AT  THE  L0OM« 

LtEE  some  rsre  ttaftoey  pale  and  meek. 

With  braided  hair  of  raven  gloom* 
Whilst  downcast  lashes  shade  her  chedt*  I  ^  . 

The  midden  sits  before  her  loom. 
A  single  vagrant  tress  alone 

Just  trembk'S  in  the  morning  air. 
And  the  swift  shuttle,  lightly  thrown 

By  her  small  fuigers,  tells  that  life  is  there. 
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And  still  beneath  those  fingors  grows 

The  tapL'Strjf  of  varied  hues. 
There  the  heroic  story  glows. 

There  doth  her  soi^  it«elf  inftlie--* 
There  is  a  glorious  beauty  shed. 

Such  an  from  genius  only  springs  ; 
She  ponrt  her  spirit  o'er  the  thread, 

Ai  o*er  her  lovely  lyrt*8  melodiow  itriqgs. 

Weave  on,  weave  on  !    "Tis  not  alone 
Thy  handy-work  that  fills  thy  heart. 

Weave  on,  weave  on  I    The  die  is  thrown — 
The  slave  of  tyrant  Love  thou  art. 

He  weaves  thy  weary  destiny, 

A  web  too  tangled  and  too  dim: 

AlaSf  siiaji !  thou  canst  not  fly- 
He  hinds  thee  in  that  iktal  weh  to  him. 


Yet  art  thou  calm  I    Still  weave  tbv  web  ; 

Thy  cheek  hath  no  iinpa^.'*iuned  glow  J 
Thy  heart's  deep  current  i^  at  ebb, 

Though  surely  coraes  again  its  flow. 
'Tis  well  to  contemplate  thee  thus  : 

For  when  thy  songs  melodious  roil* 
Thy  beauty  is  as  nought  to  us — 

'Tis  sil  forgotten  in  thy  spolcen  soul  I 


SAPPUO   WITH  THE  LVHK. 


Thk  son  ii  sinking ;  rcdlv  yet 

He  liangs  ahove  the  heaving  wave ; 

And  we  are  out  to  i'ce  him  '■•  t, 

And  hear  the  washing  waters  lave ; 

And  she  is  there,  the  Gifted  One, 
All  life,  all  soul,  all  passion  now> 

Gazintr  upon  that  parting  sun, 

With  genius  like  a  star  upon  her  brow. 

Loose  flow  her  raven  locks,  her  eyes 
Are  lifted  up  in  ecstacy  ; 

And  now  she  gazes  on  the  hkies. 

Now  on  the  wild  aii<l  chilly  sea. 
Her  GN'e  hath  all  the  jioct  b  tire. 

To  life  her  poet-thonghta  will  start. 
For  in  her  hand  she  holds  the  lyre. 

Whose  toDM  are  hut  the  echoes  of  her  heart. 

All  her  clear  visions  of  the  night. 

All  her  dim  dreamings  through  the  Aaj, 

Like  some  new-opened  fountain's  might, 
From  her  lull  bosom  must  have  way. 

And  more  than  uU,  that  spring  of  love 
Too  dearly  cherished,  norsed  too  long, 

Through  all  her  thoughts  will  live  and  move, 
A^d  rush  to  swell  the  wondrous  tide  of  song. 
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Nearer  we  press — her  magic  strmn 

Hath  drawn  a  little  crowd  around; 
And  yet  our  rapture  we  restrain. 

Nor  hiterrapt  her  with  its  tooacL 
She  heeds  not*  knows  not  who  is  neeiu. 

The  spirit  is  upon  her  now  ; 
She  feels  no  shame,  no  timid  fear* 

Love  fai  her  heart  and  genius  on  her  hrow. 


STBimu 

Bt  the  margin  of  a  little  stro.im 

Stilly  whis{>ering  through  the  forest  shadi^ 
Where  through  fragrant  myrtles  scarce  a  gleum^ ' 

On  the  ripple  of  the  waters  played^ 

Binding-  up  the  hair 
That  oi\  her  shoulders  fair 
Fell  dishevelled,  sate  a  woodland  mud. 

Yet  she  sat  not  thus  as  one  who  pondered 
Quietly  upon  some  happy  thought — 
Not  as  one  whose  careless  foot  had  wandered 
Idly  to  that  siiady  noolr»  and  caught 
By  its  solitude, 
Paused  in  pensive  mood 
To  enjoy  an  hoiu:  with  visions  fraught. 

Fugitive  she  is  from  a  pursuer 

Who  hath  scMoin  failed  to  overtake : 
Van,  the  Forest  King,  hath  been  her  wooer* 
And  hath  chased  her  over  hush  and  hriiks» 
While  she  still  hath  flown 
Tired  and  panting  on, 
Yet  failing  not  for  very  terror's  sake. 

C^el  lover  !  those  small  feet  are  torn 

By  the  briars  and  brambles  in  her  path : 
Think'st  thou  thus  to  change  to  love  her  scoro-* 
Thus  to  mitigate  her  woman's  wrath? 
Now,  with  soblnng  breath» 
Panting,  as  in  death, 
By  the  streamlet  iall'n  the  midden  hath. 

Oh)  relief  U-he  is  not  dose  liehbd^ 

He  hath  lost  her  traek  amidst  the  trees ; 
Yet,  alas  I  this  sboUor  he  may  find, 

Though  no  steps  she  hears,  no  face  she  sees ; 

Nothing  bat  the  dove 

Deeper  in  the  grove. 
And  the  mosio  of  w»  whuperiqg  Iweeie. 

Prom  her  hollowed  hand,  a  ready  cup. 

Now  she  drinka  the  water  pore  and  tweet  $ 

Bindoth  her  disordorod  tres^os  up  ; 

In  the  rivuli't  dips  her  aching  feet| 

Laves  her  burning  brow, 

Wliciioe  the  erimson  glow 
Slow^  to  Ut  ftntiiB  doth  ffttrMt. 
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But  her  quickened  ear  hath  caught  the  sound 

Of  a  coming  step — she  may  not  stay  ; 
O'er  the  streamlet  passing  at  a  bound, 

TluNNigh  the  wood  ftho  flies  wnj,  awaj  1 
While  with  gleaming  eyes 
Gloating  on  his  prize, 
Still  the  Forest  King  pursues  his  prey. 

Loud  his  hoofs  clang  in  the  streamlet's  bed» 

Heavily  they  echo  Tip  the  glade, 
By  the  tangled  path  that  Syrinx  fled. 

He  is  following,  gaining  on  the  maid  ; 
And  she  turns,  and  there» 
DonhUng  in  despair. 
Calls  npon  tlw  gods  above  for  aid. 

Back  again,  and  by  the  water  side 

She  must  sink,  the  struggle  is  too  much  | 
O'er  her  neck  she  feels  his  hot  breath  glide^ 
And  his  hand  extended  far  to  clutch 
Tresses  that  again 
Have  burst  their  silken  chain. 
.Even  now  she  shrink*  bsoeath  his  toneh. 

Dumb  she  slideth  down  in  her  despair. 

Languor  like  a  slnmber  folds  ner  ronnd  I 
Tes ;  the  gods  have  heard  the  maiden's  pravcr  1 
What  hath  Pan  in  his  embraces  wound? 
O'er  his  arm  a  group 
Of  reedy  streamers  droop^ 
In  that  arm  a  sheaf  of  stems  u  found. 

And  his  wondering  eyes  can  scarcely  trace 

For  a  moment,  as  it  melts  away. 
The  fidnt  beauty  of  a  shadowy  farn 

Fading  like  the  rainbow's  latest  ray  ; 
And  a  word-like  sigh 
On  the  wind  goes  by. 
That    1  arewell  1"  in  mockery  seems  to  say. 

Thus  was  Pan,  the  Forest  Monarch,  foiled— 

Thus  was  baffled  in  his  own  domain. 
So  is  many  a  mortal's  triumph  spoiled. 

Who  pursues  a  quest  as  wild  and  vain  1 
Qveless  shepherd  youtht 
Lay  to  heart  a  truth 
That  may  save  thee  hours  of  future  pain. 


A  KTMPB  TAUGHT  BY  A  SAOB. 

Sm  was  a  lovely  nymph  and  fair. 

Full  of  sweet  mirth  and  gladsome  iOBg» 
With  rosy  cheek  and  floating  hair. 

The  gayest  of  the  woodland  throng. 
He  was  a  sage,  a  thoughtful  sage^ 

So  had  they  named  him  in  the  iohoolib 
Not  for  his  wrinkles  or  his  age. 

But  for  devotion  to  their  rnlee. 
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Hit  cheek  yet  wore  youth's  healthfol  row^ 
HU  eye  yet  shone  with  softir  V\^ht 

Than  that  which  hoary  wiiidom  shotrs.  . 
And  she,  so  merry  and  so  glad, 

A  diiiig  of  lights  and  smiles,  and  glee^ 
Had  hours  when  she  was  almost  sad^ 

A-wearjing  for  his  companj. 

Time  was  she  loved  the  flowers  and  Urds» 

As  if  they  had  immortal  life  ; 
For  her  the  murmuriog  streams  bad  word^ 

The  echoing  dales  with  soul  were  rUSk 
Bnt  now,  familiar  things  forgot* 

She  turn.<<,  with  yearnings  too  intfllise* 
For  ever  towards  tlie  sacred  spot 
Made  lioly  by  his  eloquence. 

She  hangs  upon  his  footsteps  still, 

She  watches  for  his  lightest  glance : 
Wiiat  other  heart  like  hers  can  thrill 

When  finds  Ua  wisdom  utteranoe  ? 
Yet  if  he  never  spake,  content 

All  dav  tlie  nymph  would  watch  and  wait* 
And  deem  his  look  more  eloquent 

Than  leeture  long  or  lond  debate. 

And  she  hath  won  his  heart  with  guile 

Of  look  and  listening  attitude  ; 
And  he  hath  followed  her  bright  smile 

To  the  recesses  of  the  wood. 
And  in  that  calm  and  green  retreat 

The  sage  and  nymph  have  shyly  met» 
Where  the  Tresh  mosses  form  a  seat 

Blue>Teined  with  opening  violet. 

He  sits,  and  from  aa  aadeot  book 

He  reads  some  page  of  wondrous  lore  ; 
She  with  a  half  bewildered  look 

Strives  not  its  meaning  to  explore ; 
It  ia  enough  that  he  is  near. 

She  knows  not,  asks  not,  how  or  whence  J 
It  is  enough  his  voice  to  hear, 

Though  little  witting  of  the  eense. 

He  read — then  raised  his  eyes  and  caught 

The  centred  fondness  of  her  gaie : 
He  reads  her  souU— the  world  of  Uioqght 

Hath  vanished  in  a  misty  base. 
And  flinging  down  that  antique  page, 

The  world  of  feeling  all  to  prove* 
This  lesson  learns  the  worthy  sage— 

That  he  ia  not  too  whw  to  lore. 


UTHt. 

Comb  to  the  fountain — taste  of  Lethe's  wave  I 
"  Lons  have  your  souls  in  fiery  bondage  pined. 

All  tiiat  Mtet  your  pathway  to  tlw  grave* 
"  No  moro  wfthfai  your  thoq(bta  •  plMO  abaU  find. 
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''Come,  Spiriti of  tiie  Dndl 
**  Let  the  calm  water  shed 
Peace  on  the  woes  too  long  hj  memory  Ml 

"  Come,  yc  grim  warriors  I  and  no  more  shall  gall 

Thoughts  of  the  field  where  je  were  overthrowD. 
*•  No  more  your  hearts  shall  torturinply  recall 

*«The  widow's  tears,  the  lonely  orphan*!  groan  1'* 
And  at  the  summons  loud 
Comes  Ibrtb  a  phantom  crowds 
Eager  the  memory  of  the  past  to  shroud. 

**Come,  ye  pale  misers  !  yo  whose  desporatc  prasp 

**  To  the  last  moment  clutched  your  gathered  gold, 
•<  Till  death*  stem  death,  the  fingers  did  uochup, 

And  loosed  the  prize  from  your  reladng  hold.** 
They  come — too  plad  that  yet 
Their  spirits  may  forget 
Their  riehest  and  the  giilfoetween  fliem  set* 

«  Come,  poets  !  s.ipres  ! — wash  away  the  thnutrht 

*•  Of  iiow  far  dift'ereiit  were  your  lives  and  speech* 
What  holy  doctrme  to  the  world  ye  taught — 
«  What  other  lessons  ^d  yovr  aotioos  teach  T 
They  come — the  withered  liajs 
Shading  each  hagp-ard  face. 
Glad  to  forget  the  sins  of  misspent  days  I 

«  Come,  gentle  shades  !-*ye  with  the  flowing  hur» 

'*  The  melancholy  eyes,  the  drooping  browSt 
"  Be  thankful  that  the  regions  of  despair 
"  One  solace  in  forgetfulness  allows  T 

And  at  the  summons  came 

Maiden  and  lovely  dame. 
And  yet  no  ready  answer  did  they  frame. 

At  length  thos  spake  they  by  the  voioe  of  one^ 

Fair  even  amidst  the  gloom  of  endless  woe  t 
«*  Wo  will  not  drink  !    We  do  not  wish  to  shun 
"  The  records  of  the  past  our  bosoms  know  1 
We  lired — we  sinned — we  died  I 
"  We  would  forget  our  pride— 
"  Our  envyings— our  di^graoe— bat  nooght  beside. 

Not  the  deep  love  wherein  our  hearts  were  stronff 
«  For  crime  or  Tirtue,  as  the  Fates  n^Kfat  lead : 
"  Not  those  we  loved*  though  they  might  do  us  wroqg  t 
**  These  momorie<5  still  one  joy  within  US  feed. 
**  We  will  not  drink  1    In  vain 
The  torture  and  the  chain* 
«  Whilst  with  the  past  we  can  deQr  the  premt  pab  r 
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"  AIjovc  all  thing*  cl»c  on  earth,  I  love  nn  l  honour  law,  nnJ,  if  wc  T'l'l  <lowii  law  and  cxaltour  own  will  in 
pliic*  of  it,  truth,  anil  mc-Ust.N  .  ar.J  iol>crncf!>  will  ju  riah  from  ainoni;<it  ii* ;  un  l  fulichood,  and  Inwlcnct,  and 
UeentiouancM,  and  all  otlicr  wtekadneM,  will  poMcw  lu  wboUy,  wtd  iiutcad  of  Uutt  fxwitir  ftMdam  vt  kwg 


ttitkm.  Md  «tTa  MwoMwa,  lad  iMt.oT  aU»;tlMil  vhldi  to  the  wont  of  antAtowtow 


r,  the  end  will  be 

Igrnaajr*"— i>B>  AmnoLti. 

To     a  sovereign  state,  yet  to  depend 

for  national  existence  upon  the  physi- 
cal power  of  another  country  ;  to  bo 
protected  by  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
England,  yet  decline  to  contribute  to 
the&  expense ;  to  partake  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  colonial  dominion,  yet  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  the  taxation  they 
induce  ;  to  be  independent  of,  yet 
connected  with  Great  Britain,  were 
the  impossiblo  conditions  of  the  pro- 
blom  which  the  statesmen  of  17^2 
undertook  to  solve  ;*  but  it  having 
been  demonstrated  by  the  ezpnimenty 
that  the  attempt  to  recondle  political 
contradictions  was  danirerous  as  well 
as  absurd,  expensive  as  well  as  im- 
practicable, the  men,  who  were  con- 
vinced that  liberty  coold  never  be 
developed  uiuler  the  pressure  of  ex- 
ternal power,  and  they  wlin  despaired 
of  their  own  fortunes,  whilst  Ireland 
was  united  to  Great  Britafai,  formed 
political  associations,  which,  subse- 
quently, without  alteration  of  name 
or  change  of  organization,  became 
military  combinations,  for  the  purpose 
of  dissolving  the  connection.    Of  the 
first  class.  Lord  Edward  Fit/.fjrerald 
and  Thomas  Emmet  may  be  regarded 
the  representatives ;  and  Tone  and 
ReynoldSft 

Ttw  nobUe  frntrum 
KeqoUlt,  el  nofla  porwim,  ct  iBtom  gaincUiuu, 

of  the  second. 


The  United  Irishmen,  the  finil  ap- 
pellation of  the  discontented  during 
the  la5t  decade  of  the  eiphtcenth  cen- 
tury, substituted  the  reality  of  action 
fbr  splendid  orations  on  an  im^inary 
constitution,  and  theatrical  vindioa- 
tions  of  ideal  rights.    They  formed  an 
army,  to  which  belongs  sterner  recol- 
lections, than  that  of  having  fought 
several  glorious  sham  battles,  of  hav- 
ing- made  many  suceossful  cnmpaigns 
against  burglars  and  highwaymen,  of 
having  been  the  household  troops  of  a 
frantic   ecclesiastic  and  praetorian 
g^nard  of  an  imbecile  nobleman :  the 
men  of  facts  and  crimes  succeeded 
th<Me  of  theory  and  talk4  And  it  has 
been  ever  so  in  revolution,  MIrabeaa 
and  Verigniaud  were  followed  by  Dan- 
ton  and   Marat,  jnst  as   Flood  and 
Grattan  were  by  Keogh  and  Shoare.s. 
It  requires  genius  of  a  high  order  to 
put  into  a  state  of  fermentation  the 
elements  of  society.    For  this  purpose, 
the  enlarged  science  of  the  political 
chemist  is  necessary  ;  after  etferves- 
cence,  to  distil  treason  demands  but 
ordinary  eflfbrts  of  vulgar  labour. 

The  author  who  has  undertaken  to 
commemorate  "  The  Lives  and  Times" 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  uosseises  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  neces- 
sary  to  compose  a  traitor  martyrology, 
much  credulity,  little  discernment,  a 
love  of  the  marvellous  without  a  per- 


•  This  extraordinary  theory  of  government  was  thus  irulicated  liy  Mr.  firattan. 
**  We  do  not  want  an  army  as  Great  Britain  does,  for  an  ariuy  is  not  our  prutuction. 
Yon  want  it  not  for  defence,  yon  want  it  not  for  ambition,  yon  want  it  not  for 
foreign  donihiion.  Our  duties  are  ot"  a  difTerent  nature  to  watch  with  incessant 
vigiiaace  the  cradle  of  the  constitution,  to  rear  an  infant  state,  to  protect  a  rising 
trade,  to  foster  a  erowing  pe'>ple."— .Par/MiawR/a/^  Rcgialert  vol.  i  p.  51.  All  tbb 
was  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain. 

t  These  worthies  were  brothers-in-law. 

j  *'  Wo  found  thesf  pieces  of  artilit  ry  enforcing  obedience  to  the  law  from  law- 
less baadittst  wo  san-  them  carried  to  any  place  whatever  that  sheriflTs  required, 
because  in  cases  of  forcihtc  resistance,  they  were  preferred  as  means  of  executing 
the  king's  writ." — hislory  Uejftut.  p.  412.  Such  are  the  recorded  glories  of  the 
patriot  army,  whose  sham  battles  and  drills  form  so  haportant  part  <m  the  history 
of  Lreiaad. 
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ception  of  the  poadble^  An  aifectation 

of  candour,  and  a  disregard  of  truth  ; 
yet  no  reader,  who  is  capable  of  un- 
dergoing the  labour  of  biftiug  the 
iDMs  of  nibbiih  that  ha  has  oolleeted 
and  conftuedf  hut  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  government  of  Ireland  during 
1797*~98  has  been  calumniated^  ia 
order  that  the  defiunation  of  the  dead 
may  be  a  means  of  deceiving  the  living, 
that  a  public  opinion  baaed  on  faille 
hood  may  be  created. 

With  a  magnanimity  of  mercy  which 
has  no  parallel  in  history,  berore  the 
blood  shed  by  the  rebels  was  dry  upon 
the  ground,  ere  the  embers  of  the 
auto  defesX  iScullabogue  were  cooled, 
the  goTemmcfitpardoMd  eighty  chiefa 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  it  was  not  an 
suci  of  capricious  compassion  or  calcu- 
lating clemency,  but  the  result  of  a 
uninnn  syttem,  which  was  io  opera- 
tion from  1795,  when  the  treasomMa 
design  of  the  democratic  leaders  was 
first  discovered.  In  that  year,  Theobald 
Wolfb  Tone,  who  heeame  a  traitor, 
beeause  the  goverooMot  would  not 
permit  him  to  become  a  buccaneer, 
whose  earliest  intention  was  to  devas- 
tate and  plunder  the  land  of  the 
stranger — w  ho.sc  latest  purpose  w  as  tu 
produce  rebellion  and  carnage  in  his 
own — and  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan 
entered  into  a  treasonable  conspiracy 
to  supply  Jackson  an  agent  of  the 
French  executive  with  writtt-n  infor- 
mation, that  might  facilitate  the  inva- 
sion of  Ireland.  Although  the  govern- 
ment bed  the  most  eonehuive  proofs 
of  their  guilt,  evidence  by  which  they 
had  obtained  the  conviction  of  Jack- 
son, warning  was  given  to  Hamilton 


Rowan,  and  be  was  permitted  to  eeeape; 

and  Tone  bad  express  permission  to 
depart  for  Amerit-a.  Tlierc  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  mistaken  leuity  of 
gtovemment  extended  to  this  aetiTe 
and  indefatigable  oriminal,  was  the 
cause  of  two  rebt-llion?,  and  of  Ireland 
having  been  twice  invaded  by  the 
French.  Yet  tUi  was  the  govern- 
ment whose  mercy  has  been  per- 
verted  to  crodtj  and  demeocj  to 
crime.* 

In  reading  the  history  of  these 
times,  it  might  be  imagined  that  Jamea 

the  second  was  on  the  throne,  and 
Scroggs  or  Ji-flfrey  on  the  bench,  that 
juries  were  bworn  committees  of  as- 
sasMuation,  and  the  law  an  instrument 
of  judicial  murder,  so  successfully  has 
uncontradicted  falsehood  usurped  tlio 
place  of  truth,  so  complete  has  been 
the  attempt  to  make  historical  calnmny 
the  meant  of  propigattog  poKtloal  de- 
Insion.  Ne  ver,  even  in  times  of  the 
mobt  profound  repose,  was  public  j  us- 
tioe  admUiistered  with  purer  bands  or 
more  enlarged  spirit,  with  more  for- 
bearance to  the  accused  or  more  lenity 
to  the  convicted.  Of  every  six  that 
were  put  on  trial,  scarcely  one  waa 
convicted,  and,  even  when  most  con- 
clusive proofs  of  guilt  were  adduced 
again«t  the  prisoner,  the  juries  delibe- 
rated long,  and  hesitated  much,  before 
they  gave  their  verdicts.  The  Prea 
newspaper,  the  organ  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  w  hich  was  edited  by  the 
celebrated  Arthur  Condorcet  O'Con- 
nor, aajs,  when  oommenting  in  a  lead- 
ing article  on  the  trial  of  Finney,  who 
had  been  acquitted  of  high  treason, 
"  The  two  judges.  Chamberlain  and 


•  We  cannot  f<irbrar  referring,  as  an  illustration  of  cliarnrtcr,  to  an  act  of 
mercy  of  w  hich  Lurd  Castlereach  was  the  agent — a  man  who,  when  truth  triumphs, 
and  even  in  Ireland  it  will  finally  triumph,  will  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of 
her  snii'i.  "NVhen  Neilson  was  confiiicn  in  Kilmainhani,  Lnrd  Castltriagh  visited 
the  prison.  On  seeing  him  there,  he  expressed  reeret,  and  asked  him,  if  in  any 
way  he  could  be  senrioeahle  to  him.  Ketlson  tbankea  his  lordship — he  had  nothing 
to  ask  for  himself;  hut,  if  he  felt  disposed  to  do  an  act  of  justuc  and  niercy,  ho 
would  direct  his  attention  to  the  rase  of  two  poor  men  in  the  yard,  into  w  hich  tho 
window  of  bis  apartment  looked.  They  were  under  sentence  of  death,  for  an  offence 
of  which  tbey  were  as  innocent  as  his  lordship,  that  of  taking  arms  ;  having  been 
mot  by  a  party  who  were  out  on  surh  an  expedition,  and  compelled  to  accompany 
them.  The  wretch  who  had  sworn  against  tliera  lelt  such  remorse,  that  his  nightly 
W^lings  and  lamentations  were  distressing  to  the  other  prisoners,  the  cell  in  %vhich 
be  was  confim'd  Itoint,' imdor  tho  apartments  in  which  his  lordship  stood.  The 
names  of  the  two  untcjrtunate  mi  n  wore  Pat  Whelan  and  Martin  Short,  both  had 
lane  families.  Lord  Castlcreagh  seemed  much  touehed,  took  notes,  and  promised 
to  mtercodo  for  them.  That  iiij^ht  thoro  cami«  a  rospite,  and  shortly  after  thoy 
were  Uberated."-^Zrfi^es  and  Timet  oj  the  United  Jri$hmen,  vol.  i.  p.  lUB.  Second 
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Smjth,*  delivered  a  charge  to  the 
jarjt  whieh  we  eannot  but  say,  did 

infinite  honour  to  their  abilities  and 
character,"  and  further  remarks,  "thus 
has  ended  this  important  experiment; 
if  the  jury  had  not  nuuntained  an 
honourable  firmness  of  mindf  and 
shown  to  the  public  that  perjury  can- 
not always  end  in  murder,  what  must 
have  been  the  carnage  of  public  mo- 
ra]s."f  The  saoie  paper,  reporting  on 
another  oecasioDf  says,  **  Yesterclay, 
the  oaly  trials  which  took  place  at 
the  Commission  Court  were  those  of 
John  Kittlewelland  Andrew  Cosgrave, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  James 
Thompson,  a  supposed  spy.  The  jury 
were  very  respectable,  and  certainly 
selected  with  scrupulous  caution,  "t  It 
is  extremely  remarkable,  that  the  Press 
brings  no  charge  against  the  administra- 
tion of  public  j  ustice,  except  in  one  in- 
atance^  that  on  the  trial  of  Orr  the  jury 
were,  it  was  alleged,  supplied  with 
punch.  Yet  these  juries  of  the  **  right 
sort,"  which  they  certainly  were,  in 
both  senses  of  the  word,  might  well 
have  th«r  prejudices  excited,  and  even 
their  judgment  influenced  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  which 
either  pretenfed  eridence  by  marder» 
or  neutralized  it  by  perjury,  that  ex- 
tended its  ramification  of  treachery 
into  every  class  of  society,  a  conspu 
racy  of  which  its  organ  thus  speaks  of 
its  agents — *'  At  the  horrid  speciei  of 
conspiracy,  for  which  the  unfortunate 
James  Dunn  was  oonvictcd,  and  l*;itrick 
Carthy  now  stands  charged,  every 
humane  and  reflecting  man  most  stand 
appalled.  Conspiracies  of  assassination 
if  once  they  gain  footin<^  in  the  cus- 
toms of  a  country,  leave  no  safety  for 
any  man's  life  a^nst  the  dagger  or 
pistol  of  his  midnight  foes."§  It  might 
seem  from  this  indignant  denunciation, 
that  assassination  was  not  a  common 
means  of  promoting  the  political  object 
of  the  union ;  but  no  inference  could  be 
more  untrue.  Moiley||  devoured  many 
a  known  and  many  an  unrecorded 
victim. 


At  a  baronial  committee,  held  at 
Ballydare^  near  Gsrriekibrgasy  John 

Hope  and  Joseph  Williamson  proposed 
that  any  man,  who  recommended  or 
practised  assassination  of  any  person 
whomsoerer  or  however  bostde  to  the 
society,  should  be  expelled.  It  was 
seconded  by  William  Orr  (who  was 
executed  subsequently  at  Carrick- 
fergus).  The  resdutioo  was  opposed 
by  smne  of  the  Belfast  men,  and  <Ud 
not  pass  at  that  meeting."^  We  are 
not  informed  that  it  was  carried  at 
any  other.  The  only  persona  Hope 
knew  to  have  been  assassinated  were 
M* Bride,  the  informer  at  Donegore* 
who  was  shot  at  North-street,  Belfast, 
in  1797  ;  M'Clure,  of  Craigbally, 
made  away  with  in  '96;  Harpertof 
the  county  Down,  sujiposed  to  be  an 
informer,  shot  at  the  Bridge  of  Hally- 
gowan  ;  Philips,  an  excommunicated 
priest,  an  informer,  drowned  at  Bel- 
fast ;  Newell,  an  informer  ;  Henry 
Caghally,  t»f  tlie  County  Down,  suppos- 
ed to  be  an  infurmer,stabbed  by  a  party 
who  gave  him  drink,  two  miles  fron 
Templepatridi,  on  the  Antrim  road. 
M'Skiinmin  gives  another  and  a  longer 
list  of  the  victims  who  were  sacrificed  at 
the  shrine  of  patriotism,  a  deity  vrbich  b 
worshipped  in  Ireland  with  human  im- 
molation. Lord  Clare,  in  the  speech  by 
which  he  crushed  the  unhappy  Earl  of 
Moira,  supplies  a  third  catalogue  of 
murder  ;  but  we  refrain  from  the  dia- 
gusting  drudgery  of  copying  them. 

In  1797,  Lord  Moira  made  a  speech 
in  the  British  House  of  Peers,  incul- 
pating the  Irish  government  for  some 
alleged  misconduct  of  the  army.  A 
prompt  and  indignant  challenge  was 
hurled  at  the  unhappy  nobleman,  by 
the  Earl  of  dare,  to  substantiate  hu 
romance  of  horrors,  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords.  The  gauge  of  battle,  which 
could  not  be  refused,  filled,  as  well  it 
might,  his  ftiends  with  dbmay ;  and, 
in  a  moment  of  terror,  the  Union, 
sua  more,  determined  to  manufacture 
weapons  for  the  dreaded,  but  unavoid- 
able oomliaL 


*  Grandfhtfierto  the  present  Attorney-General.  Official  moderation  and  jacUdal 
forbearance  are  hereditary  traits  in  this  truly  distinguished  fiunily. 

iThe  Press,  Janoary  the  18ch,  1797. 
Ibid,  October  the  Slst,  1797. 
Ibid,  October  26th,  1797. 
A  cant  term  for  assassination. 
Lives  and  Thnes  of  the  United  IriduBeu,  ToL  i.  p.  SSTi  FIrilssiiss. 
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« I  think/'  MVS  Sir  0«orge  Coek- 
bnm,  **  it  WW  in  1797  that  Lord  Moira, 

in  consequonoo  of  some  remarks  on 
Ireland  in  tliu  Lnglii'h  ilousu  of  Lords, 
received  Apolitical  challenge  from  tlie 
chancellor  to  come  to  Ireland,  and  face 
to  face  to  make  his  statements  in  tho 
House  of  Lords.  He  accepted  the 
ehallcn^e.  His  friends,  amoni;  whom  I 
made  a  eealous  one,  were  alraid  ho  had 
gone  a  little  too  fsr  In  England,  having 
spoken  from  report,  and,  it*  not  sup- 
ported by  statt'inents  on  oath,  he  would 
fail.  Accordiiif^lv  a  M>oiety  was  formed 
for  procuring  docuincnts  for  him.  To 
this  j.()ciftv  hflonu'-il  Kmmet,  Samp<;on, 
and  other  United  Irishmen.  Government 
nsTer  interfered,  the  original  papers 
Ircre  given  to  Samjison,  and  to  avoid  dis- 
covery, subsctjuenlly  to  Counsellor  Orr, 
whose  mother,  apprehending  some  dan- 
gerous consequences,  if  they  were  found 
m  her  son's  possession,  burned  them. 
The  copies  compared  by  Lord  Charle- 
mont  and  Mr.  Grattan,  and  signed  by 
Lord  Moira  were  presented  to  tho 
king.' 

Now  it  is  extremely  important  to 
ascertain  the  opinion  of  Lord  Moira 

concerning  this  evidence,  which  was 
collected  with  so  much  assiduity,  and 
prepared  with  so  much  care.  He  had 
an  opportunity  to  sustain,  by  sworn 
proon^  all  the  cnmes>  croeltiesy  and 
outrages,  which  he  had  so  recklessly 
described  in  nn  assembly  where  he 
knew  an  answer  was  impossible.  Lord 
Moura  h^ered  tbeso  affidavits  to  be 
deUlMrate  peijnrtes.  His  character 
for  veracity  as  a  man,  his  reputation 
for  honour  as  a  soldier,  were  at  stake. 
He  had  been  branded  as  a  slanderer, 
yet  he  dared  not  even  to  allude  to 
them  in  his  miserable  attempt  to 
justify  himself  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  feared  to  produce  them 
in  public,  whore  their  merits  or  defects 
might  hv  discussed.  The  copies  were, 
it  is  alleged,  presented  to  the  king,  by 
whom  they  were  sure  to  be  treated 
with  the  contempt,  which  suppressed 
evidenoa  deserved. 

The  ardher,  w  ho  had  shot  his  poison- 
ed arrows  with  such  eflfect  at  a  safe 
distance,  was  at  length  within  the 
raQge  of  a  giant's  weapon. 

*<  *E«)  tl  fufuuirm  fiiXtw  XUf  im»iH9ti 


Neter  was  defeat  more  imniiiiioaa 
than  that  of  Lord  Moira  ;  his  ozagga- 

rations  were  exposed,  his  niinrepresen- 
tations  were  refuted,  alleged  cruelties 
were  proved  to  be  contrived  calumnies, 
and  the  oppression  of  the  government 
was  demonstrated  to  have  been  an 
intolerance  of  crime.  So  triumphant 
was  the  vindication  of  the  Irish  execu- 
tive, that  even  the  umted  traitors 
abandoned  the  degraded  instrument  of 
their  sjanders.  "  According  to  the 
line  of  conduct  wo  have  hitherto  pur- 
sued," says  the  Pre$s,  "  never  to  de- 
tail the  parliamentary  -  debates,  the 
people  feeling  no  interest  in  them,  W6 
forbear  giving  his  [Lord  Moira's] 
8peech."t  The  cool  effrontery  of  the 
A«ss  must  have  amused  Its  readers^ 
who  reooUected  that  Lord  Moira's 
speech  in  tho  English  House  of  Lords, 
and  every  other  parliamentary  oration, 
by  wliich  treason  could  he  promote4» 
were  carefully  reported  In  its  pages. 

The  United  Irishmen  made  false- 
hood a  means  of  disaffection,  and 
mendacity  an  instrument  of  disloyalty. 
For  years  their  prooeedings  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  moral  force  affiia- 
tion.  On  the  lOth  of  January,  IT^'J, 
the  friends  of  parliamentary  reform, 
which  then  was  as  repeal  now  is,  the 
qnMNiyme  of  separation,  gave  a  his- 
tory of  their  efforts  in  the  following 
words  : — 

"  Tho'^e  honest  patriots,  who  first 
excited  the  people,  and  offered  their  best 
advice  to  the  government,  are  now 
called  upon  to  remind  and  forewarn  tho 
adminiiitration  of  the  consequences  of 
their  former  supineness,  and  their  pre- 
sent obstinacy.  They  have  also  exerteil 
themselves  in  keeping  alive  some  re- 
sp(>ct  for  the  constitution  and  some  re- 
gard to  peace,  toi^ether  with  hope  of 
redress.  But,  if  their  exhortations  to 
government  be  slighted,  they  feel  that 
their  influence  with  tho  people  will  bo 
Ofpially  disregarded.  Tliey  will  then  bo 
reduced  to  a  dilemma  which  cannot  hold 
them  long  in  suspense.  Tbey  most  take 
part  with  tho  government,  or  they  nui*t 
enlist  under  tho  banners  of  the  public 
The^  must  either  co-operate  in  es- 
tablishing a  tvranny  in  their  country, 
or  rush  into  tiie  intemperate  measures 
of  an  indignant  multitude.  They  may 
be  obBgea  to  renoimce  an  infatuated 
court*  or  to  meet  their  dearest  friends 


*  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irishmen.  voL  ii.  p.  d53L 
t  The  Prass,  February  S5ih,  1798. 
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and  relations  in  arms.  Some  maj  soek 
a  remote  retreat,  and  lament  in  silence 
the  miseries  an«l  crimes,  by  which  their 
native  land  shall  be  overwhtlmed ;  but 
the  more  numerous  and  vigorous  party 
will  assuredly,  after  strtiufjlinjE^  af^ainst 
the  torrent,  plunge  into  the  tlood  of  civil 
contest.  TiMy  may  endeavour  to  regu« 
late  its  course  and  mndcrate  its  raj^e ; 
bat  they  will  give  it  strength  and  per- 
Tmj  will  not  be  found 
amonjj  the  least  formiilaMi>  meniios. 

"  We  wish  not  to  insinuate  that  there 
exists  at  present  any  party  kostU§  I0  A 
ptaetdbieMUlmML       lAcrc  fte,  we  Anew 

if  not  ;  hut  thi.s-  trr  know,  that  thr  public 
nind  is  in  a  ferment — that  the  public  arm 
if  Strong,  and  thai  the  wunt  desperate  pro- 
pomU  may  tp^tdUy  hteome  IA«  moit  fraU- 
JkL* 

**  We  there/ore,  who  have  always  sought 
prr  r^fbrm  wUMn  ike  limits  of  the  eonsH- 
tution,  and  sfinlird  to  combine  liberty  with 
peace,  have  determined  not  to  slacken  our 
exertions  for  Ike  oftaiiMiiiie  »/l»e  em  dud 
ike  preservation  of  ike  oAer.  We  have  re- 
solved, that  whatever  may  be  the  remit  of 
ike  present  crisis,  we  shall  be  blameless, 
mdtkatntUktr  mr  mUrs,  nor  ourfbUow 
$»VeetM,  tkall  kave  cause  to  OCMM  Mt  ef 
ii^tmperanu  or  remiuntss"^ 

In  this  paper,  the  moral  force  fn/stem 
is  completely  developed :  threats  of 
rebellion  and  protestations  of  peace— 
ntoDances  of  inolence  pretending  to  be 
catttionery  advice — fear,  employing  the 
language  of  principle,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  masking  the  objects  of  treason. 

At  a  period  long  subsequent,  the 
execnUfe  of  the  Union  inculcated  for- 
bearance, whilst  they  were  organizing 
the  country  for  rebellion :  The 
United  Jritkmen  reeomnunded  to  eaek 
othsr  ttmperanee,  patience,  peace,  and 
7um-rcust'inrr."X  The  repealers  have 
disinterred  the  fossil  calumnies  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  sanctiiled  tbdr  me- 
morieey  employed  their  language,  emu- 
bted  their  example,  imitated  their 
conduct  ;  they  appeal  to  the  samo 
passions,  excite  the  same  prejudices, 
and  itimolate  the  same  hatred.  The 
progreM  of  the  United  and  the  Bepeal 


conspiracies,  aa  Ikr  as  tlie  btlfctr  bas  been 

allowed  to  proceed,  was  not  so  nmchro- 

seniblin'^  as  identical.  The  union  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  revolution,  dis- 
cussion, excitement,  fraud,  and  force. 
The  repeal  has  exbilnted,  as  yet,  but 
three  phases  ;  yet  we  are  told  that  the 
object  of  each  is  different,  more  reliance 
ret|uired  to  be  placed  on  the  simulation 
of  fear  than  on  the  evidence  of  ftola  ; 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  treason 
has  changed  its  nature  l>y  altering  its 
name,  and  tliat  the  vizard  is  the  coun- 
tenance of  political  felony* 

It  is  true  the  repealers  did  not 
Tiolate  the  law»  when  it  was  prepared 

••Ts  iVMk  la  fliaiite  ttnaogh  llw  MBDOQ^  lOw.'* 

They  claimed  the  merit  of  obedience 
when  opposition  would  have  been  im- 
possible, but  even  in  this  circumstance 
tliov  imitated  the  prudence  of  their 
revolutionary  types,  during  the  last 
century.  The  volunteers,  like  the 
monster  meetings,  were  extinguished 
by  a  proclamation.  The  Northern  Star, 
the  organ  of  the  **  union "  in  Bel- 
fast, asked  "  whether  It  would  be  wise 
or  patriotic  in  Uiem  to  risk  the  peace 
of  the  country  by  appearing  in  bodies 
with  arms,  unless  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  and  to  aid  the  civil  power,  is  it 
not  much  more  magnanimous  to  ^s* 
continue  the  use  of  arms  for  the  pre- 
sent."§  Notwithstanding  this  act  of 
of  magnanimous  expediency  upon  the 
part  of  tiiievolunteer^  who  had 

Tlmi  te  fOM  OB  ^dotfau, 
BaenN  Ihv  has  ao     to  «ofe  withd," 

to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  to 

aid  the  civil  power,  thoy  agitated,  as- 
sociated, and  organised  until  by  their 
violence  they  forced  the  highest  prero- 

Stive  of  tiie  crown,  mercy,  to  be  trans- 
Ted  from  the  monarch  to  the  sol- 
dier (and  this  must  ever  be  a  conse- 
quence of  rebellion) ;  caused  armed  to 
take  the  plaee  of  ermlned  judges ;  sub- 
stituted passion  for  justice  and  will  for 
law ;  delivered  friends  ud  foes  to  the 


•  This  language  accurately  corresponds  to  the  declaration—"  There  shall  be  no 
rebellion  in  my  day  ;  but  after  mv  death— (that  is,  when  I  shall  be  past  all  danger 
of  being  hanged)— Ood  forbid,  I  should  say  it  would  be  an  undesirable  result."  In 
both  cases,  preaching  had  to  aasume  the  fem  of  prophecying.  hi  order  to  escape 
the  penalty  of  treason. 

i History  of  Belfast,  p.  402. 
The  Press,  Friday,  October  the  17th,  1797. 
The  BIrtory  of  BelfiMt,  p.  41& 
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•tern  impurtiality  of  military  rapiae^* 
and  nwda  govwDment  depend  fat  esis- 

tance  upon  the  party,  whose  vory  oin- 
blems  it  had  endeavoured  to  suppre&s.f 
There  is  no  circomsfance  connected 
with  the  carrying  of  the  act  of  anion, 
which  has  been  a  •object  of  more 
aggravated  misrepresentation,  than  the 
compensation  granted  to  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  Irieh  boroughs,  for 
what  parliament  made,  or  permitted 
to  he  made  property.  Yet,  at  the 
period  of  the  union,  no  measure  was 
more  Qnanimounly  apprured  of  by  all 
parties,  excluding  from  this  denomina- 
tion the  combination  of  cadet  patriots, 
and  expectant  placemen,  the  eorged 
faaeky  and  the  hungry  but  hoping 
lawyer,  to  perpetuate  the  national  nui^ 
sance,  by  the  existence  of  which,  they 
were  convinced  there  would  be  always 
a  market  for  corruption.  In  the  first 
pago  of  the  first  number  of  the  Frees 
n('w*]>appr,  there  appeared  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  purchase  of  the 
righta  of  the  borough-owners.  Like 
all  patients,  I  am  sure  it  has  a  great 
dislike  to  the  medicine  which  h  likely 
to  do  it  good,  my  prescription,  there- 
fore, will  be  to  gild  the  pill.  Gold  has 
an  eflieet  on  the  proprietors  of  boroughs 
much  like  oil  of  Rhodium  on  rats;  it 
is  ten  to  one  it  will  be  greedily  swal- 
lowed and  the  fraternity  led  to  unb(h- 
ron^A  themseltes."!  LordCastleFngh 
thereforv  fllKBcted»  what  the  United 
Irishmen  proposed. 


Sinoe  the  T«volation,  it  has  been  a 
prindple  of  leguilation»  at  least  it  has 

been  a  practice  of  parliament,  when 
political  privileges  have  been  sanctioned 
or  permitted  to  have  been  made  per- 
sonal property,  to  grant  compensation 
for  them,  when  it  has  been  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  abate  them  ;  and  the  rule 
was  but  once  departed  from,  on  the 
abolition  of  the  old  coMtitution  by  the 
rabble  revolution  wliich  carried  the 
reform  bill.  When  the  act  of  union 
between  England  and  Scotland  was 
effectedt  to  prevent  the  war  Ibr  wliich 
both  nations  were  prepared,  large  com- 
pensation  in  money  wa.s  granted  to  the 
royal  burghs,  from  which  the  right  of 
parliamentary  representation  had  been 
taken  away  1)y  that  mcasore. 

The  laiuU'd  aristocracy  of  Scotland 
had  ei^oyed  hereditary  privilegcs,wbich 
for  agee  had  made  ^t  country  a  scene 
of  turbulence  and  anarchy,  and  thatt 
after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  in 
the  course  of  thirty  years  had  caused 
two  rebellions,  the  last  of  which  nearly 
deprived  the  boose  of  Hanover  of  the 
British  crown.  Notwithstanding  the 
manifold  evils  they  induced,  on  the 
abolition  of  the  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tlon,  the  pofiseMor^  of  those  anti-social 
rights,  received  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounde  in  monej  as  an 
equivalent  for  them. 

The  Isle  of  Man  had  been  for  agea 
a  refugtum  peccatorium,  an  asylum  of 
swindMTS  and  a  depot  of  smuggler**  in 


•  It  the  people  of  Killaloe  were  distressed  to  find  aecommodation  for  the  nraU 

titudc  of  offictrs  that  now  poured  in  on  them,  they  experienc  ed  vet  greater  incon- 
venience from  the  predatory  habits  of  the  soldiery.  The  regiments  that  came  to 
thehr  assistanee,  being  all  mUitia,  seemed  to  think  they  had  a  right  to  take  the 
property  they  had  been  the  means  of  prcerving,  and  to  use  it  as  their  own  when- 
ever they  stood  in  need  of  it.  Their  rapacity  differed  in  no  respect  from  that  of 
the  rebels,  except  that  the;f  srfsed  upon  property  with  something  lees  of  eeremonv 
or  excuse,  and  that  bis  majesty's  soldiers  were  incomparably  superior  to  the  Iriw 
traitors  in  dexterity  at  stealing.— A  narrative  of  what  passed  in  Killaloe  in  the 
year  1798,  by  thobbhop  of  Killaloo. 

t  General  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  in  a  recent  inspection  of  some  yeonumry  COIps  in 
the  north-west,  was  pleased  to  mark  his  disapprobation  of  one  whidk  appOWed 
with  orange  cockades — iV««,  November  2jirf,  1797. 

"  Yesterday,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  garrison  of  Dublin  were  seen 
parading  in  the  park,  with  orange  ribbons  and  tlu-  insi<,'nia  of  their  order,  with  the 
band  of  the  Fermanagh  regiment.  We  counted  near  one  hundred  of  the  Amufffa 
militia  end  al>ont  the  same  number  ef  the  Fermaaagbt  the  remainder  were  ar& 
lery.  They  were  enterin^^  the  barracks  in  full  array,  when  General  Craig  met 
them,  who  appeared  to  receive  them  in  a  way  very  different  from  what  they  seemed 
to  expect,  we  eonfd  hear  him  distinctly  tell  them,  la  aaswer  to  the  exense  tiiey 
made  for  their  conduct,  that  neither  the  £arl  of  EnnbkiUen  nor  the  commander  of 
the  artillery  could  have  given  them  leave  to  perform  these  orgfes."— TAe  Prtu, 
January  2itd,  1706. 

%  The  Press,  September  28th,  1797. 
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consequence  of  the  feudal  rights,  which 
were  originally  granted  to  the  house 
of  Derby,  but  which  had  passed  by 
marriage  to  the  family  of  Athol.  Yet, 
when  those  privileges  by  which  justice 
had  been  defeated  and  the  revenue 
defrauded,  which  at  the  same  time  bad 
caused  personal  fagoitioe  and  pnblie 
wrong,  were  about  to  he  abated,  more 
than  half  a  million  was  granted  to  their 
possessor  in  compensation  for  them. 
The  twenty  nHlllons  of  money  voted 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  India  Islands,  is  another  instance 
of  the  practise  of  the  legislature. 

When  in  the  year  1785,  Mr.  Pitt 
introdneed  hieplan  ftr  the  reform  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  proposed 
to  grant'compensation  to  the  borough- 
owners,  and  expressed  his  intention  in 
*  these  words : — 

**  A  reform  could  only  be  brought 
about  hj  two  means— by  an  act  of  power 

or  an  adequate  consideration,  which 
might  indare  bodi(>s  or  individuals  to 
part  with  rights,  tiu'y  considered  as  a 
apeoiee  of  Taluable  inheritance  or  of  per- 
sonal property.  To  a  reform  by  vio- 
lence, he,  and  be  was  sensible  many,  had 
an  kisurmountable  objeotion;  Imt  he 
considered  a  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  an  object  of  such 
▼alne  and  importance,  that  he  £d  not 
hesitate  in  bis  own  mind  to  propose  and 
to  recommend  to  the  house,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fund,  for  the  ourpose  of 
purchasing  the  franeliise  oc  such  bo> 

It  ii  true  that  the  bill  for  the  reform 
of  Mriiament  brought  in  to  tlie  House 
of  Commons  bv  Mr.  Pitt  was  rejected  ; 
but  although  the  precedent  of  compen- 
sation was  not  made,  the  doctrine  was 
dSitinctly  laid  down,  and  it  would  liavc 
Itaan  n  plausible,  not  to  a^f  a  powerful, 
argument  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  disuUerested  patriots  who  opposed 
the  act  of  union,  that  Mr.  Pitl^  onfaii 
contemplated  abolition  of  nomination 


borough  representation  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, intended  to  purchase,  that  wliich 
in  Ireland  he  proposes  to  confiscate. 
If  the  right  of  borough  nomination  be 
property,  and  Mr.  Pitt  has  declared 
it  to  be  so  considered,  to  abrogate  it 
w  ithout  compensation  would  be  an  act 
of  robbery.  Eren  before  the  onion» 
a  distinction  u  made  un&TOorable  to 
Ireland. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
the  fears,  which  the  claims  of  the  Stuart 
Cunily  to  the  throne  excited,  ceased 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment, the  action  of  parties ;  and  with 
those  claims,  the  necessity  to  contract 
the  righu  of  individuals  who  supported 
them,  terminated.  But  it  was  danger- 
ous to  admit  the  Catholics  at  once  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  constitution, 
the  most  Taluable  privileges  of  which 
had  been  denied  to  them  so  long ;  they 
had  not  been  educated  for  freedom. 
From  wisdom  or  bigotry,  from  fore- 
sight or  fear,  the  government  deter* 
mmed  to  emancipate  the  Roman  CaAo- 
lics  with  the  same  guarded  and  pru- 
dent caution,  which  the  Roman  law 
permitted  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves 
—the  complete  advantages  of  freedom 
were  poftponed  unto  tlie  third  genem. 
tion. 

During  the  long  period  which  had 
elapsed,  from  the  term  the  Roman  Ca- 
timlicB  were  permitted  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  until  the  act  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
gave  the  m^ority  of  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  eommitdng  the  moit  proili- 
gato  act  of  national  ingratitude  on 
record,t  the  dynamic  power  of  British 
and  Irish  genuis  was  employed  to 
change  the  liberti  into  citizens;  during 
the  protracted  ttruggie  for  complete 
emancipation,  generous  devotion  and 
costly  sacrifices  demonstrated  the  sin- 
cerity of  its  Protestant  advocates.  The 
men  wlio  abandoned  power  and  lost 
popn]arity»in  indoctrinattqg  tolnritioi^ 


*  Pitt  8  Speedies,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

t  Tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  tlins  epoke  when  lie  introdneed  the  emancipation  bill 

into  the  House  of  Lords: — "I  am  one  of  those  who  probably  passetl  a  longer 
period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war  than  most  men,  and  principally,  I  may  say,  in 
civil  war,  and  I  must  say,  that  if  I  could  avoid,  by  any  sacrifice  whatever,  one 
month  of  civil  war  in  the  country  I  am  attached  to,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  to  do 
so," — Hansard's  Parlitimcntanj  Dehate,  vol.  xxi.  p.  46.  It  is  true,  nothinp^  mnre 
So,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  terrified;  but  be  feared  not  the  power  but 
the  anticipated  crunes>-not  the  force,  but  the  fhture  safFerings  of  the  men  wliom 
he  emancipated*  HIi  metdftd  foresight  left  many  unhanged  tut  they  might  prore 
ungrateful. 
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were  its  true  champions,  its  real  mar* 
tjrs. 

Whra  powdrfU  argvnwntB  had  pre- 
cipitated prejudice,  and  brilliant  so- 
phistry had  neutralized  conviction,  Mr. 
O'Conneli  brought  the  power  of  agita- 
tion to  aet  OB  a  divided  «sMative>  and 
a  paniTO  poople ;  he  encountered  no 
opposition,  save  fi-om  the  vis  inertia'  of 
the  law,  no  resistance,  except  the  feeble 
efibrt,  wUeli  unsupported  antbority  in- 
ttinotivefy  makes  to  change. 

The  perspective  law  of  time  was 
never  more  fully  demonstrated  than  in 
tiie  historical  picture  of  emancipation. 
Mr.  O'Conneli  occupies  the  whole 
fbroground,  Hurke,  Grattan,  Plntiket, 
and  a  host  of  giants  appear  dwarfed 
in  the  distiince  ;  but  time,  that  causes, 
will  vet  rectify  the  eflieot  of  position. 
With  pardonable  vanity,  Mr.  O'Con- 
neli appropriated  what  multitudes  were 
eager  to  bestow  on  him,  the  glory  of 
having  emancij^ted  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  the  empire. 

Tn  believing  emancipation  to  be  his 
work,  he  made  a  mistake  similar  in 
kind,  to  a  man  who  wonld  imagine  lhat 
a  mechanical  power  was  the  muscular 
enerp-y  of  his  arm  which  directed  it. 
This  self-deception  was  demonstrated- 
when  he  proposed  an  original  object 
of  agitation^the  repeal  of  the  union. 
Then  he  was  abandom d  by  the  edu- 
cated and  opposed  by  the  wealthy  ;  the 
progressive  and  the  oonaenratiTe  classes 
of  die  community  were  alike  hostile. 
Although  his  influence  over  mind  was 
gone,  his  power  over  iinretlecting  mul- 
titudes woA  not  les&eued ;  they  had  to 
Urn  aU  the  loyalty  of  ignorance,  and 
he  was  thereby  enabled  to  transfer  from 
emancipation  to  repeal,  the  mojnentum 
deriTed  from  sixty  years  of  imouliie. 

During  the  vieerojaltiee  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Normanhj  and  Lord  Ebring- 
ton,  the  demagogues  gained  patronage ; 
but  the  agitation  spent  power:  the 
aodon  of  tho  rerolutiooanr  maohme 
M  a  s  caused  then  by  the  fly-wheel  alone. 
The  motion,  which  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  to  continue,  when  allowed 
to  slacken,  it  was  found  very  difficult 
to  reproduce,  and  for  nearly  two  years 
i^ler  the  Whigs  left  oAoe,  the  effisot 


of  Mr.  O'Connell's  agitation  had  no 
correspondence  with  his  efforts  j  but 
suddenly  the  flame  of  repeal,  which 
had  flickered  to  extinction,  blazed  out 
with  all  the  violence  of  a  conflagration. 

lu  the  new  agitation  for  repeal, 
there  was  one  eiffeumstnoe  as  startling 
as  it  was  novel — the  hierarohy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  in  Ireland, 
became  prominent  as  leaders ;  for  the 
first  time  sinoe  the  revolution,  they 
engaged  in  a  purely  political  struggle.* 
The  agitation,  which  had  slumbered  in 
almost  deadly  lethargy  from  their  ne- 
glect, aroused  with  Viper-like  vitality 
mm  its  torpor,  hj  their  efibrts ;  tho 
repeal  became  a  religious  crusade, 
which  had  the  benison  r>f  the  church. 

The  fhilure  of  Mr.  O  Council  and 
the  soecess  of  the  priesthood  to  revive 
the  repeal  agitation,  demonstrates  that 
he  is  not  the  sj)ring,  that  he  is  merely 
the  index  of  the  revolutionary  ma- 
chinery. The  influenoe  qi  the  hier^ 
archy  accounts  for  all  the  paradoTCS, 
reconciles  every  discrepancy  in  the 
conduct  of  the  repealers.  Mr.  O'Con- 
neli spomed  at  the  advances  of  the 
chartists  to  fud  in  the  repeal ;  when 
tliey  attempted  to  propagate  their 
0|)inions  in  Ireland,  a  savage  body  of 
hts  ruffian  followers  at  once  stifled  ^s- 
cussion,  by  an  exercise  of  brute  force. 
The  priesthood  could  not  permit  an 
alliance  with  a  party , which  it  was  hope- 
less for  them  to  expect  to  govern,  nor 
allow  the  diffusion  of  demoeratio  priu. 
ciples,  which  they  could  not  guide. 
Mr.  O'Conneli  advocated  the  claims 
of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  to  the  throne 
of  Praoee,  and  spoke  with  exaggerated 
bitterness  of  Louis  Philip.  He  enun- 
ciated the  language  of  the  church 
against  the  revolution  and  its  infidel 
agents— msn,  with  whom,  he  asssrti» 
the  priesthood  would  rather  suffer  tho 
evils  of  heretical  misrule,  than  ally 
themselves.  In  the  debate,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  John  Russen  ifar  tiio 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  ^T^.  O'Conneli  ezplL- 
citly  avowed  the  fact. 

Mr.  O'Conneli  denounced  the  rib- 
honmsn.  The  church  has  opnosad 
every  ■ssoeistion,  whieh  she  dia  not 


•  Although  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  became  leaders  during  the 
rebellion  of  98,  they  were  either  of  the  very  lowest  order  of  the  church  or  de- 
graded clergymen.  The  bishops  and  the  superior  grades  of  the  priesthood  took 
no  part  in  the  rebellion  or  the  agitation  that  caused  it. 
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originate — the  freemason  and  the  car* 
bonaro,  as  well  as  the  rililMniBieii— > 
every  social  ami  political  combination 
which  she  could  not  guide ;  this  cir- 
cumstance is  a  necessary  result  of  her 
organization.  Every  government  that 
has  ever  eriatod,  has  endeavoured  to 
propagate  the  principles  upon  which 
itself  was  founded,  in  Greece,  Athens 
was  the  friend  of  every  democratic 
State*  and  Sparta  tha  ally  of  erery  arifl- 
tooratic  community.  In  the  early  period 
of  the  I'rench  revolution,  wherever 
the  Gallic  arms  extended,  they  estab* 
liahed  rapabliea}  dnring  tlia  en^iret 
whera  toe  imperial  arms  conqnarad* 
monarchy  was  either  founded  or  pre- 
served. This  assimilating  action  is  an 
effbrt for  self-preservationy  which  strug- 
gles to  remove  conflicting  institutiona 
and  prevent  the  diAiaion  of  dootrinea 
alien  to  its  own. 

In  the  Chorch  of  Rome*  implicit 
anbmiasion  to  antborityia  tiie  sworn 
duty  of  the  clergy,  unreasoning  obe- 
dience, is  promised  by  the  postulant  for 
ordination ;  freedom  of  mind  is,  there- 
font  imposublet  where  the  deehre  of  it 
most  be  rejected  as  sinful,  and  inde- 
pendent action  is  incompatible  with 
manacled  thought.  Every  griuie  of 
tiba  mialatry  ia  Uie  despot  or  that  be- 
low It,  the  slave  of  that  above  it ;  in- 
dependent action  is  denied  alike  to  the 
highest,  as  well  as  the  lowest  classes  of 
oceleaiMtlea.  Bvt  If  the  reoipieota  of 
iqnrltnalgraoeat  andthe  depositories  of 
nuraculous  power  be  judged  unfit  for 
freedom  by  the  church,  it  cannot  coo- 
oede  that  the  mass  of  mankind  is  oa> 
pable  of  enjoying  liberty;  it  could  not 
confer  a  license  on  the  iniquity,  which 
it  refuses  to  righteousness.  Lawyers 
are,  almost  proverbially,  friends  of 
atrong,  in  most  caaea  of  deapotio» 
government ;  their  connection  being 
generally  among  the  worst  portion  of 
society,  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
arima  that  oanaea  them  to  diatmat 


humao  nature.  There  is  a  aettled  bo- 
Hef  on  the  nind  of  all  men  who  are 
capable  of  thought,  that  the  virtuous 

alone  can  enjoy  freedom — that  the  in- 
dulgence of  vice  and  the  possession  of 
liberty  are  incompatible  with  each 
other.  That  whieo  in  a  lawyer  moat 
causo  suspicion,  cannot  but  in  a  priest 
produce  conviction ;  his  mind  is  tho 
receptacle  of  the  crime  of  the  com- 
mvnityi  the  axerenienta  of  dn  eon* 
verge  by  a  thousand  polluted  chan- 
nels  to  his  ear ;  he  gathers  from  the 
tree  of  knowledge  little  but  its  fruit 
of  aril  i  be  ia  acaroely  acqnainted,  and 
that  bat  h$  accident,  with  the  good  it 
produces — a  recital  of  virtues  forms 
not  a  duty  of  the  confessional;  he 
leama  notning  azoept  tiia  diaeaaea  of 
tha  aonl  and  the  corruption  of  the 
conscience.  The  candour  of  wicked- 
ness must  be  fearful  in  its  revelations ; 
recurring  recitals  of  iniqiuty  must 
oaaae»  in  a  virtnona  mind,  a  temporaiy 
horror  of  humanity ;  if  habit  did  not 
blunt  hatred,  every  priest  would  be  a 
Timon.  With  his  opinion  of  men,  de- 
graded by  Ilia  learning  in  tha  depravity 
(jf  their  nature,  the  priest  cannot  be  a 
friend  to  freedom  ;  it  is  impossible  but 
that  be  must  believe  liberty  would  be 
a  latitnde  to  ain.  Analogy  and  oon* 
science,  therefore  must  maSatiia priest- 
hood friends  to  despotism,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  union  would  be  a  certain 
mylhftd  Hmt  Ito  twtahiHiKri'wiwti^ 

"  The  conquest  of  Ireland  by  tho 
Anglo-Normans  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
wineh  has  not  been  followed  by  gradual 

ameliorations  in  the  condition  of  toeeoila 

3uered  people.  In  England  the  descen- 
unts  ut'  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  un- 
able to  free  themselves  from  the  domi- 
nion of  the  conqueror,  advanced  rapidly 
in  prosperity  and  civilization.  But  the 
native  Irish,  apparently  placed  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  have  for  five  centu- 
ries exhibited  a  state  of  uniform  decline^ 
And  yet  this  peupiu  are  endowed  bj 


■  The  fact  of  extremes  meeting  was  never  more  stronsly  illustrated,  than  in  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  despotism  and  socialism  In  the  Spanish  mission  of 
South  America.    The  Roman  Catliolic  church  had  now  but  one  opportunity  of 

estahliwhing  a  jiolitiral  goTernment,  and  then  she  constituted  an  unmitigated  sys- 
tem of  ahsulute  authority — a  despotism  so  perfect,  that  it  not  only  restrained 
action,  but  annihilated  volition.  I'nder  the  most  arbitrary  monarchs  of  tho  East, 
population  has  increased;  under  the  rule  of  the  priesthood  it  declined,  notwith- 
standing early  marriages,  so  rauidly  that  it  had  to  be  recruited  by  a  kidnapping. 
It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say,  tnat  in  the  early  period  of  tbe  Frendl  revolution, 
tho  lower  class  of  llie  clertry  were  actual  friends  of  reform,  and  in  the  wara  of  tha 
oonuaons  of  Castile  they  were  sealous  advocates  for  liberty. 
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OAtore,  with  ^eat  quickness  of  parts, 
and  a  remarkable  aptiliide  Ibr  every 

<loscription  of  intellectual  labour.  The 
soil  of  Ireland  is  fertile,  and  adapted  to 
the  aneient  inhabitants  and  the  mode  of 
cnltiTation;  vet  its  fertility  has  been 
equally  unprofitable  to  the  couquerors 
and  the  conquered ;  and  the  descendants 
of  the  Normans,  notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  their  possessions,  have  become 
gradually  as  impoverished  as  the  Irish 
themselTet.  Ihis  singular  deetfalj, 
which  presses  with  r<iual  weight  upon 
recent  settlers  in  Ireland,  is  the  con- 
aequence  of  their  proximity  to  England, 
and  of  the  influence,  which,  ever  since 
the  conquest,  the  government  of  the 
latter  country  had  'coottaatlj  ezerdied 
orer  the  interiMl  aflhirt  of  the  fenner.*' 

This  peasage  from  Thierry,  adduced 
as  the  teetlinonj  of  a  diatnterefted  wit- 
nen  dnriitt  the  late  state  trials,  exhi- 
bits a  carelessness  of  statement  if  not 
an  ignorance  of  facts.  At  the  time 
of  me  oonquesty  the  Bative  &ish  were 
not  plaoed  in  apfuurently  similar  cir- 
cumstances— no  more  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cultivated  pl^ns  of  Burgundy  are  now, 
with  the  Indiana  of  the  forests  of  the  Ar 
west ;  they  have  not  been  in  a  state  of 
uniform  decline  for  five  centuries  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  advanced  from 
barbarism  to  the  oon^ion  of  at  least  in- 
cipient civilization.  Yet  the  extraor- 
dinary deductions  drawn  from  these 
false  premises  are  not  the  less  true, 
that  tne  pemdadtj  of  a  dvlliaed  nation 
may  have  a  porniolona  ellhot  on  a  aemi- 
bai'barous  people;  for  nges,  in  Tre- 
hmd,  that  inference  was  a  melancholy 
Act 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
civilization  revived  earliest  in  Italv, 
Spain,  France,  and  Britain,  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  power  of  the  Roman 
people  waa  moat  perfeotlj  fonnded. 
Germany,  where  it  was  never  com- 
pletely established,  wa,s  more  late  in 
the  career  of  improvement;  Russia, 
Poland^  and  Irdand,  to  which  it  never 
extended,  are  atill  more  backward  in 
social  progress.  The  nations  the  Ro- 
mans conquered,  they  civilized ;  the 
landa  they  eooquered,  they  redaimed: 
their  Tietories  were  followed  by  physic 
cal  as  well  as  by  political  revolutions. 
The  forests  of  their  dominions  were 
felled ;  the  marshes  were  drained ;  the 
fivers  were  made  navigable ;  and  roads 
connecting  the  most  distant  points  of 
their  territory  were  formed*  The 


Romans  possessed  the  lost  art  of 
government,  a  knowledge  of  coloniza- 
tion, by  which  they  were  able  to  foae 
into  one  mass  the  vietoriotta  and  the 
conquered  people. 

When  the  last  wave  of  barbarian 
invaaion  had  rolled  over  the  Roman 
provinces  of  Europe,  the  prooeia  of 
improvement  instantly  recommenced. 
There  is  in  a  cleared  and  cultivated 
ponntry  a  turploB  wealth,  after  support- 
ing thoae  who  prodnoe  itt  that  keepa 
in  existence  or  causes  a  re-develope- 
ment    of   civilization  ;  by  conquest 
the  funds  that  maintain  civilization 
are  transferred,  not  annihilated*  and 
althoiitrb,  under  such  circumstances, 
they  may  bo  slow  in  their  operations, 
they  are  certain  in  their  beneficial 
reanlta.    Barbariam  haa  ^  aamo 
effect  on  civilization,  that  the  riae  of 
tropical  rivers  has  on  the  land  they  over- 
flow, it  deposits  copious  materials  of 
reproduction.   Bnt  when  a  eivilited 
or  semi-civilized  people  eome  into  con- 
tact with  a  barbarous  people,  if  the 
woodman  does  not  succeed  to  the  work 
of  the  aoldijBr— if  military  superiority 
be  not  made  a  means  of  material  im- 
provement— a  rapid  deterioration  in 
the  condition  of  each  race  takes  place. 
The  desire  to  possess,  without  the 
power  to  prodttoo— the  temptation  of 
animal  enjoyment,  and  the  absence  of 
moral  restraint — cause  barbarians  to 
appropriate,  either  by  force  or  fraud, 
in  open  war  or  by  a  aecret  expedition* 
the  fruita  of  combined  laboor.  G?i- 
lized  men  attempt  to  protect  property, 
by  exterminating  those  who  violate  it. 
Inaeoority  oaoaea  in  one  hwiolettce  and 
emdty:  punishment  produces  treachery 
and  revenge  in  the  other.  Crime 
acts  and  re-acts  on  each,  until  the  more 
advanced  man  becomes  a  remorseless 
barbarian — the  barbarian  a  crafty  aa> 
vagc.    In  America,  the  back-woodman 
is  scarcely  superior  to  the  Indians  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded.    In  Ireland, 
the  English  were  BSbenderes  ipsis 
Hibemis — freely  translated,  the  Saxons 
became  more  barbarous  than  the  Celts 
themselves. 

The  Romans,  by  walla  extended 
along  their  frontiers,  as  in  Britwn,  or 
by  a  continued  cliain  of  military  posts, 
as  on  the  Danube,  drew  a  line  of  demar- 
cation between  barbarism  and  civili- 
zatioo.  They  thereby  protected  man 
from  cruelty,and  property  from  rapine. 
The  Chinese  guarded  the  industry  of 
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their  border  provinces  from  Scythian 
depredation  by  a  like  device.  In  Ire- 
land, the  Englisb  endeavoured  to  pro- 
duce the  same  results,  by  sanguinary 
legislation.  The  statutes  of  Kilkenny 
may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives 
of  a  series  of  enaotments  as  wielced  as 
they  were  useless.  The  law  of  nature, 
which  has  declared,  that  two  races  in 
unequal  states  of  civilization  cannot 
remain  in  contact  unaltered,  could  not 
be  violated.  The  Celtic  population 
then  degraded  to  their  own  level  the 
English  of  the  Pale,  a>  thi'V  are  now 
de-ctvilizing  the  native  population  of 
Britain. 

As  in  animated  existence,  tenacity  of 
life  is  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  the 
perfection  of  organization,  so  among 
nations  the  power  of  prolonged  resis- 
tance decreases  according  as  ^viliza- 
tion  is  developed.  The  Normans  con- 
quered England  in  a  siiigie  battle  ;  they 
consumed  four  hundred  years  in  sub- 
diung  Ireland.  The  Anglo  Saxon 
overran  Hindostan  with  its  hundred 
million  of  inhabitants  in  tifry  years. 
It  took  the  same  race  two  centuries,  to 
extend  their  dominions  from  the  sea- 
board of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Allegany 
mountains.  The  inhabitants  of  a  re- 
claimed country  must  either  yield 
or  resist ;  no  such  necessity  is  im- 
posed upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  forest  $ 
a  desultory  war  may  be  waged  against 
them  for  centuries  and  little  progress 
made  in  subjugating  them. 

It  is  among  the  compensating  dr- 
cumstances  of  barbarism,  that  its  ha- 
bitat is,  generally,  in  inaccessible 
mountuns,  extended  marshes,  or  path- 
leM  forests  ;  by  means  of  them,  their 
existence  is  secured  and  their  freedom 
protected.  If  the  country  of  harlta- 
rians  was  easily  cultivated,  (uhieh  it 
would  be  if  it  were  naturally  drained 
and  cleared,)  they  would  be  either 
enslaved  or  exterminated  by  thar 
civilized  enemy. 

In  the  forest,  time  and  place  of  battle 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  l»arbarians ; 
there  celerity  is  superior  to  strength, 
and  knowledge  of  locality  to  disci[)line ; 
they  attack  under  singularly  favourable 
circumstances,  where  combination  Is 
impossible,  and  heavy  or  missive  arms 
of  little  use  to  the  invader. 

The  chief  glory  of  barbarian  war  is 
in  an  ambush  :  the  Indian  triumphs  in 
his  snecessftil  treachery,  he  thinks  as 
the  seml>barbarous  Greek — 
Vol.  XXIV^No.  142. 


When  the  Celtic  population  of  Ireland 
first  encountered  the  mail-clad  allies  of 
Dermot,  thoy  found  the  woollen  cloak 
a  slight  protection  against  the  thrust  of 
a  Norman  lance ;  the  matted  locks  a 
feeble  defence  against  the  cut  of  a 
Norman  sword ;  but  the  heavy  armed 
soldier  and  the  slow  and  weighty 
charger  were  unequal  to  cope  in  the 
forest  with  the  Galiowglas,  provided 
with  light  javelins  and  a  short  battle-axe. 
From  the  moment  the  two  races  were 
placed  in  contact  the  process  of  debase- 
ment  above  indicated  came  into  ope- 
ration. Tile  deterioration  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  is  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  Irish  liistory. 

Ireland,  it  is  triumphantly  alleged, 
has  never  been  conquered,  and,  if  by 
this  boost  be  meant,  that  her  indepen- 
dence was  never  struck  down  in  a 
great  pitched  battle,  like  Zama  or 
Hastings,  it  is  certainly  true;  but 
Ireland  was  reducetl  to  the  condition 
of  a  British  province,  her  soil  contis- 
cated,  and  her  inhabitants  nearly  ex- 
terminated. When  a  numeroos  people 
yield  up  national  freedom  and  separate 
existence,  without  an  energetic  struggle 
to  defend  them,  it  must  be  caused  oy 
effeteness  of  tyranny  or  the  anarchy  <n 
barbarism,  from  deficiency  in  COUrsge* 
or  a  want  of  combination. 

From  the  time  Ireland  submitted 
almost  without  a  struggle  to  tiie  flrtt 
of  the  line  of  Plantagenet  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  notwithstanding 
the  current  of  civilization  tiiat  uni- 
uniformly  flowed  from  England,  she 
retroceded:  the  constantly  increasing 
power  of  the  Celtic  population  is  a 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact.  In 
the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  line  of  castles  of  the  marcher  fami* 
lies  of  Barnwell,  Plunket,  Dowdall 
and  Fleming  scarcely  protected  the 
pale  from  being  harried  by  Uie  north- 
em  septs. 

The  aid  which  was  given  by  the 
chiefs  and  barons  of  Ireland  to  the 
house  of  York,  induced  the  mouturchs 
of  the  Tudor  Ime  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the 
means  of  governing  it :  during,  the 
period  those  able  and  energetic  sove- 
reigns occupied  the  throne,  Ireland  was 
snraued.  The  population  which  was 
found      them,  divided  into  savagie 
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olima  and  bftrbarous  septs,  they  coo- 
toUdatod  into  a  natioD.   The  eom- 

Sreasii^  effects  of  conquest  were  soon 
iaoemible  ;  from  that  tiuu'  sanity  ff 
desiprn  and  unity  of  purjjo.se  may,  to 
suiue  extent,  bti  perceived  iu  Irii>h 
poUtiet  I  •ven  in  tne  treeaonnble  pro- 
ject of  making  the  Duke  of  Lorrain 
kinpr  of  Ireland  a  national  object  can 
be  discovered.  A  short  calm  from  a 
itorm  of  eentttriee,  a  momentarj  eeata* 
tion  in  a  luooession  of  hurrioanoe  took 
place.  The  reign  of  James  T.  was  an  in- 
terval of  peace  ;  but  with  his  son  re- 
turned a  new  cycle  of  rebellion  maa*^ 
aifirt*  deraationi  and  ooofiaoatioo— 

**  ChMf,  Oc  uiasdi  <M,  reraawd  Ml  fhfOBe.** 

During  the  short  space  which  elapsed 
from  rae  death  of  Eliiaboth  ontil  the 

commencement  of  the  rebellion  of 
1C41,  the  advance  of  Ireland  in  civili- 
aztion  however  rapid*  could  not  have 
been  considerable. 

When  England  contended  for  rdi^ 
piotis  freedom  and  national  existence, 
during  the  reitrn  of  Elizabeth,  Ireland 
allied  herkelf  to  the  most  powerful  and 
malignant  opponent  of  Proteatantiam 
that  ever  existed,  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
When  England  warred  for  civil  liberty 
against  Charles  I.,  Ireland  to  the  la^t 
battled  for  deapotiam.  When  England 
atmggled  for  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom united,  in  the  time  of  Janus  II., 
Ireland  endeavoured  to  sustain  the 
canaa  of  slavery  and  intolerance. 
Thaaa  facta  are  atatad,  not  to  palliate, 
bnt  to  account  for,  the  penal  laws, 
which,  from  hatred  and  fear,  England 
willed,  that  the  wretched  instrument 
of  bar  ii^natioe  ahonld  enact— tbat 
aaaambly  wbiidi  permitted  Eqgland  to 
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be  criminal  without  lieing  responsible, 
and  ^ramiiaal  without  being  infiunooa. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  penal 

laws  congealed  Romanism  in  a  state 
of  semi-barbarism  ;  during  that  long 
period  improvement  was  impossible 
and  amelioration  hopeleaa. 

From  the  time  the  Catholics  were 
permitted  to  acquire  landed  property, 
the  birth  of  Irish  civilization  must  be 
dated.  The  oi?iliiation  of  the  Pro- 
testants  should  as  little  be  accounted 
Irish,  as  that  of  the  British  residents 
in  India  Hindostanee.  It  was  in,  but 
not  of,  Ireland.  Sixty  years  is  but  an 
hour  in  the  age  of  a  nation.  The  Iruh 
parliament  neglected,  whilst  it  existed, 
education :  it  never  atoned  for  the 
crime  of  having  made  knowledge  penal 
bj  aiding  with  ita  patronage  or  ill 
fonds  those  who  endeavoured  to  pro* 
pagate  it.  The  Irish  parliament  em- 
ployed its  limited  power  to  degrade  and 
aoaiafc  t  to  the  Imperial  parliament 
waa reserved  thedntrand  the  privilege 
of  emancipating  and  civilizing.  But 
the  education  of  circumstances,  indus- 
trial civilization,  on  which  all  subse- 
qoent  national  prograaa  ia  dapmdeot* 
were  more  difficult  to  be  obtained  in 
Ireland  than  even  indoctrinated  learn- 
ing itself.  How  could  they  be  acquired 
amid  pauperism,  misery,  and  nlth-* 
under  the  pressure  of  ail  kinda  of  mo* 
ral  and  physical  evil  ?* 

In  Ireland,  at  the  present  time,  are  to 
be  found  all  the  phenomena  of  media>- 
▼al  society  i  the  political  superstition 
that  deifies  a  leader ;  religion  darkened 
into  fanaticism  ;  priestly  domination, 
the  natural  superiority  of  education 
over  ignorance ;  eonaiateocy  of  enr- 
tion  and  ficklenaaa  of  porpoao;  tha 


•  We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  civilization  of  Ireland, 
because  a  mistake  eoneeming  it  has  caused  all  the  real  and  apparent  mbgovemmrat 
In  this  unhappy  country,  and  led  men  of  unspotted  conduct  and  unsuspected  motive 
to  treason,  and  ministers  to  folly,  by  vainly  attempting  to  make  political  precede 
■oeial  rerolntiona.  Had  it  been  possible  to  estabnsh  a  democracv  of  slaTes,  the 
e\tcn(lin<^  of  tlio  forty-shillini;  franchise tO  the  Roman  Catholics  would  have  done  so, 
but  the  extension  ot  the  parliamentary  constituencies  bad  merely  the  effect  of  anni- 
hilating parliamentary  responsibility,  after  the  act  of  1798,  hordes  of  rillein  rotera 
caused  tne  Iarp:p  landed  proprietors  to  be  as  powerful  in  the  greatest  countie.*:,  as 
they  were  before  in  the  closest  boroughs,  and  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  middle 
classes  over  tbe  House  of  Commons.  Two  years  alter  the  passing  of  that  measure 
the  Independent  freeholders  of  the  Countv  Antrim,  who  had  for  more  than  fifty 
years  sent  liberal  members  to  the  House  of  Commoiis,  determined  not  to  interfere 
l  urthcr  iu  elections.  The  forty  shilling  voters,  by  one  great  act  of  political  jacquerie, 
transferred  tiieir  slavery  from  the  landlords  to  the  priests,  but  they  were  incapabla 
of  freedom  ;  and  even  the  ten  pound  constitueiu  icN  liad  to \n-  dincted  by  liberal  clubs, 
which  virtually  perform  the  same  functions  iu  li  claud  that  the  wlcctoral  colleges  do 
fai  FMace. 
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fkcility  of  congregating  vast  masses, 
which  indicates  the  want  of  regulated 
iadnttrial  pursuits  ;  the  craving  for 
improvement,  the  effect  of  dawning 
civilization ;  the  liability  to  delusion 
which  causes  the  most  unreasonable 
liopM  and  the  mott  ladioroqa  erron. 
hk  the  dmroh  of  Rome,  there  is  no 
power  of  gradual  expansion,  no  possi- 
nility  of  progressive  develoj^ment ; — 
and  this  u  a  defeot*  which  it  hat  in 
common  with  all  deqtotiflally  organized 
•ocieties.     Arbitrary    authority  has 
ever   repressed   innovation,  until  it 
became  too  powerful  to  be  restrained: 
despotieiQ  always  has  dammed  the 
current  of  improvement,  until  its  accu- 
mulated watt  rs  have  swept  every  obsta- 
cle which  have  been  oppuaed  to  them, 
then,  for  a  moment,  appeared  a  torrent, 
which  when  its  course  became  unim- 
peded, dwindled  into  an  insig'nificant 
stream.    This  circumntauce  explains 
the  extraordinary  moral  spasms,  whidt 
are  ot  toeh  frequent  occurrence  in 
semi-civilized  Roman  (Catholic  coun- 
ti-ies — the   temperance  mnvenu-iit  in 
Ireland,  the  preaching  of  the  peace, 
darinff  the  twelfth  century,  in  Italy. 
Indeed  tiie  hiitorical  parallel  between 
those  two  events  is  so  striking,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  extracting 
moudi's  account  of  John  of  Vioenia> 
the  Father  Uathew  of  his  day.  War 
between  city  and  city,  and  of  baron 
with  baron,  was  the  great  evil  that 
retarded  the  advance  of  Eurooean 
aoeiety,  after  it  had  been  freed  nrom 
the  danger  of  barbarian  invasion ;  and 
in  Italy,  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, strong  efforts  were  made  to 
restrain  it : 

A  man  above  all  others,  distin- 
guished Mmself  in  this  noble  career. 
Friar  John  of  Vioensa,  of  the  order  of 
Dominicans.  He  began  bis  preaching 
at  Bologna  in  the  year  1S8S,  soon  the 
dtisens,  rustics  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  above  all  the  soldiers 
drawn  by  his  eloquence  collected  thens- 
mItcs  in  crowds  around  him,  carrying 
■tandards  and  crosses  in  their  hands. 

**In  the  middle  of  that  crowd,  which 
he  bad  moved  by  his  preaching,  be  saw 
all  those  In  Bologna,  who  hud  ancient 
enmities  come  to  place  them  at  his  feet, 
and  to  swear  peace  with  tiisir  former 
rivals.  Friar  John  afterwards  returned 
to  Padoa,  where  his  reputation  had 


already  preceded  him.  The  magistrates 
advanced  before  him  with  the  standard, 
(carrocio)  they  placed  him  in  the  sacred 
chariot,  and  introduced  him  in  triumph 
into  the  town  ;  all  the  people  collected, 
heard  him  with  transport  and  applao^d 
the  reconciliation  of  ancient  enmities 
which  were  made  upon  the  field,  where 
acotemporary  afllmu  400,000 men  were 
assembled  at  one  time.  This  holy  man 
went  afterwards  to  Treviso,  to  Feltre, 
and  Balhraa  with  the  same  success  ;  and 
be  fisited  the  lords  of  Camino,  of  Coneg« 
liano,  of  Romano  and  of  Saint  Boniface, 
the  lords,  as  well  as  the  towns,  made 
Um  the  arbiter  of  their  differences  ;  the 
republics  of  Vioensa,  Verona,  and  Bres* 
cia  accorded  him  the  same  power. 

**  Nerer  bad  a  mere  noble  enteriirise 
been  undertaken,  than  that  of  recon- 
ciJlng  twenty  hostile  people  by  the  insni- 
ration  of  religions  sentiment  alone,  oy 
the  solitary  motives  of  Christianity,  by 
the  sole  empire  of  the  word.  Never 
was  a  grander  purpose  displayed  to 
man.*** 

Alas,  for  human  consistency ! — for 
semi-civilized  perseverance  1  In  the 
cnisade  agafaist  Eiielino  of  Romano^ 
the  self-same  Friar  John  of  Vicenza 
who,  twenty  years  before,  had  preached 
the  peace,  headed  the  military  contin- 
gents of  Bologna. 

Mr.  O'ConneU,  it  is  aUeged,  ei^oys 
greater  influence  over  multitudes, 
greater  power  of  swaying  the  masses 
than  any  man  who  has  ever  existed  t 
and,  that  even,  the  moh>attribute  of 
fickleness  has  l>een  suspended  towards 
him  ;  that  liis  popularity  has  been  as  uni- 
form as  it  has  been  great.  He  cannot 
be  asrimilated,  it  is  tnte,  to  Pericles, 
the  Gracchi,  Cromwell,  Washington, 
Mirabeau,  or  (Jrattan — to  the  patriot 
or  deniagogiie,  to  the  soldier  or  orator 
of  this  list — to  iuiy  of  those  prime 
movers  or  guides  of  nations.  Among 
a  population,  that  possessed  the  power 
of  reasoning,  or  even  the  liberty  of 
caprice,  his  influence  would  not  endure 
Ibr  a  year.  The  one  wonld  expect 
argument,  the  other  would  demand 
novelty,  neither  of  which  he  could 
.supply.  Had  he  been  born  amid  a 
people  of  either  judginent  or  taste; 
ne  wonld  hate  remained  unknown. 
His  ignorance  of  political  philosophy 
would  have  kept  him  in  obscurity, 
where     political    information  was 


*  Histoire  des  RepubUquee  ItaUsmwi.— Teas.  iL  p.  484. 
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diffused ;  his  coarseness  of  language 
would  have  disgusted  where  refinement 
was  cultivated.  The  influence  of 
Father  Mathew  coultl  not  exist  in 
France,  Britain,  or  Anierioa.  In  those 
countries  the  steru  scepticism  of  know- 
ledge has  prostrated  the  poliUcal  euper- 
stition,  that  places  idolatrous  reliance 
on  the  regenerating  power  of  a  man, 
his  type  is  to  be  looke<l  for  and  may  be 
Ibvnd  in  »  •emi-barbaroas  age.  Mr. 
O'Connell's  career  is  supposed  to  be 
without  precedent,  because  wo  seek  for 
on  example  of  xi,  in  civilized  periods^ 
among  reftoed  naUoot.  Peter  the 
Hermit,  who  Ured  doriog  the  energetic 
rudeness  and  fanatic  frenzy  of  the 
eleventh  centurji  at  least  eoualled  Mr. 
O'CoBiidl  in  his  power  or  collecting 
and  infloencing  inimense  multitudes 
and  even  of  controlling  them  ;  until  his 
mobs,  those  human  tigers,  tasted 
blood — then  the  influence  of  the  spi- 
ritual Van  Ambergh  ceased.  The 
nnnamed  Hungarian  who,  during  the 
captivity  of  St.  Loui?,  carried  the  letter 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  in  his  clenched 
handy  gathered,  directed,  and  excited 
by  his  eloquence,  crowds  in  many 
instances  of  more  than  an  hundred 
thousand  men,  the  movement  of  the 
Paators  in  Fk>ance,  and  the  Jacquerie 
in  England,  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  H.  arc  examples  of  the  aggre- 
gation of  numbers  and  the  influence  of 
mdiridual  character,  inconaittent  with 
irfvilisation.  The  history  of  the  middle 
i^s  are  full  of  such  <'xanij>lt's.  To 
sway  an  ignorant  rabble  requires 
neiuier  a^tiee  of  a  high  order,  nor 


eloquence  of  an  elevated  kind ;  the 
success  of  an  agitator  depends  mora 
on  the  disposition  of  his  audience  than 
on  the  powers  of  his  own  mind.*  To 
flatter  the  prejudices  of  ignorance — to 
delude  inexperience^to  promi&o  bene« 
fits,  which  are  incapable  of  realisation— 
to  excite  to  crime,  by  misleading  pas* 
sion — and  to  cause  hatred,  by  calumni- 
ating virtue,  neither  demands  great 
genius  nor  lofty  eloquence  (and  who 
cannot  bat  rejoice  such  prostitotion  of 
intellect  is  unnecessary):  nn  and  flu- 
ency are  only  required. 

It  is  not  as  a  statesman,  or  as  an 
orator,  but  as  a  moralist,  that  we  are 
about  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
O'Connell.  Our  object  is  to  inquire 
into  the  tendencies  of  the  system,  by 
which  be  pro])oses  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  :i  priesthood  perfect  in  its 
despotbm  auid  a  population  deficient 
in  its  milisation. 

The  moral  force  tystem,  as  the  chi- 
canery of  treason  and  the  evasion  of 
allegiance  has  been  called,  attempts  to 
revolutionize  society,  by  observing  the 
letter  and  violating  the  sinrit  of  the 
law,  or  employing  the  idiom  of  sedition, 
"  by  driving  a  coach  and  six  through 
an  act  of  parliament ;"  it  enunciates, 
that  men  are  justified  to  produoe 
anarchy  in  a  nation  and  to  disorganise 
the  government  of  a  people,  provided 
thn  penal  consequences  of  their  a';tions 
may  be  avoided,  that  bodily  fear 
ought  to  be  the  only  motive  for  obe- 
dience, that  to  conform  to  the  dictates 
of  the  law  is  not  an  act  of  conscientious 
dntj  but  of  slavish  expediency,  and. 


*  "  Le  pouvotr  dc  leloquence,  dans  ce  sitx-le,  eel  empire  de  la  parole,  par  leqael  le 
frere  de  Yloence  entralnolt  les  pcuples  snr  ses  pas  et  commandolt  lenr  destfn^e,  ftat 

peut  ^tre  le  premier  cfFet  «lo  la  renaissance  dc»  lettres,  ou  pcut-£*tre,  au  contraire,  la 
premi?^re  cause  de  I'importancc  qii'on  attacha  d6s-lors  aux  <^tudes,  et  des  progres  rapi- 
des  qu'cllcA  flreut  cnsuite.  Ce  n  est  paa  toujours  d'api  es  rimpressiou  qu'ik  prodoisent 
que  nous  dcvons  jnger  dss  talens  dHro  oratenr ;  ear  ce  qal,  Mta  pins  qve  r^loqoenee, 
assure  les  succt-s,  cc  sont  les  dispositions  des  hoinines  aiixiinels  In  parole  est  ndross6e, 
et  cet  ^lan  rapide  vers  la  pensee  d  un  peuplc  encore  ueuf,  qui  ua  Jamais  connu  les 
jouisMneee  qn*e1le  proenre.  NI  Dimosthene,  ni  Cic^n,  ni  Boesuet  ne  rerao^ent 
jamais  Ics  ames  aussi  profondement  que  les  freres  prt-cheurs  de  Saint-Dominique,  que 
Saint  FrancoiH  d'Assise,  que  Saint  Antoine  de  Padoue.  La  conversion  sabitc  des 
hommca  les  plus  distiugu^ti  du  siecle ;  le  renoncemeut  de  plusieurs  savaus  4  leurs  etudes, 
de  plnsiears  princes  &  lear  ponvoir,  r  onBe  da  premier  discoors  de  Ton  de  ees 
orateurs  reli;,'i(u\.  l.i  smuiiission  avee  laijuelle  des  republiques  turbolentes  leur 
remeltoient  la  decision  de  leur  dcstiuecs;  le  zele  des  soldatK,  des  paysans,  qui  suivoient 
leur  prMlcatevr  de  ville  en  vUIe  nous  rappellent  les  etfets  fabuleux  de  la  po^sie 
d*Orpb<^o."  Yet,  notwithstan^ng  its  wonderful  consequences,  this  oratory  was  '*sans 
orncmcnt  de  style,  sans  force  ou  profondeur,  sans  vari6t(-  de  ti(fures,  sans  rion  enfin 
de  ce  qui  a  toi\juurs  constitu^S  le  caractere  d'un  oratvur  eloqaent.".— ^Mlotre  dt*  Ht- 
pMiqeti  IkOimuM,  torn.  11.  pp.  481, 492. 
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that  roen  may  be  criminal  if  they  can 
be  safe.  The  moral-furce  system  prac- 
tically declarea,  that  human  beings 
have  no  social  duties  ;  for  if  they  had, 
the  laws  which  proclaim  them  would  be 
binding  on  the  conscience ;  but,  that 
oannot  be  binding  on  the  conadenoe, 
which  may  be  evaded  without  sin. 

Can  it  ho  possible  that  the  men  who 
employ  this  system  are  acquainted  with 
its  horrible  dedocibles  ? 

The  distribation  and  descent  of  pro- 
per^ are  the  effects  of  the  arbitrary 
enactments  of  society  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
a  corollary  of  the  moral-force  system, 
as  property  is  regalatea  by  human 
law,  that  if  n  man  can  appropriate  the 
possession  of  others  without  danger,  he 
can  do  so  without  sin  ;  and  this  infer- 
enoe  is  no  speculative  consequence  of 
the  ethical  theory  of  felony :  the  tithe 
agitation  demonstrates  it  to  be  a  fact. 

By  the  tithe  agitation,  the  very 
Ibundation  of  property  was  shaken, 
and  the  security  of  society  itself  endan- 
gered ;  for  it  is  manifest,  that  property 
cannot  be  secure  among  a  people,  who 
have  been  taught,  that  if  the  indnee- 
ment  of  interest,  or  the  prompting 
of  hatred  be  mistaken  for  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  every  contract  mav  be 
abrogated,  every  agreement  cancelled, 
•very  pminise  violated ;  and  that,  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  law  which 
would  enforce  them,  it  is  justifiable  to 
shed  the  blood  of  its  ministers — to 
make  murder  the  complement  of  rob- 
bery. This  system  ha.",  as  yet,  only 
been  applied  to  the  church,  but  its 
extension  to  the  territorial  aristocracy 
is  contemplated  {  and  If  thelandholdert 
of  Ireland  should,  hereafter,  have  a 
religious  dislike  to  discharge  their 
debts,  and  a  devout  objection  to  pay 
their  rants,  there  it  but  one  argument 
th«  hadownm  could  employ,  to  coerce 
the  conscience  of  their  pious  tenantry. 

Mr.  O'Connell  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing himsalf  to  bn  the  in? entor  of 
the  moral  /are§  tlftiem.  Every  petti- 
fogging attorney,  who,  preserving  the 
letter  of  a  statute,  violated  its  spirit— 
every  lawyer  who  perverted  legal  Ian* 
guage  to  proteot  guilt— every  felon, 
who  raised  points  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  his  crimes,  practised  it, 
since  the  time  Cain  said,  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  Mr.  O^ConneU 
discovered  an  mstrument  in  the  resorts 
of  rabble  justice,  which  cunning  chica- 
nery had  used  to  commit  individual 


wrong — by  which  calculating  villany 
bad  contrived  to  inflict  human  torture, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  give  it  an  ex- 
tended application,  to  make  it  a  meaot 
of  promoting  political  revolution. 

Even  the  application  of  the  moral 
force  qrttem  to  polities  is  not  new, 
the  emplo^rment  of  it  as  an  instrument 
of  revolution  was  for  ages  a  principle 
of  the  Roman  constitution. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of 
the  repuNic  at  Rome,  the  celebrated 
Valerius  caused  it  to  be  enacted,  that 
every  decision  of  the  mi^istrates 
should  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
people.  This  measure  was  an  abroga- 
tion of  the  power  of  government,  the 
substitution  of  will  for  justice,  and 
the  recognition  of  anarchy  by  law— 
by  it,  the  man  who  waa  able  to  excite 
the  passions  of  ignorance,  was  certain 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  his 
crimes— and  be  that  could  stimulate 
the  rabble  to  madness,  might  with 
impunity  avail  himself  >)f  its  phrensy. 
Under  such  circumstances,  there  was 
but  one  means  to  prevent  the  dissolu- 
tion of  society,  despotism,  whieb,  in 
every  age  and  country,  has  followed 
and  compensated  for  the  deranging 
efi'ect  of  democratic  rule — the  numb- 
ing narcotic,  which  suspends  morbid 
action.  In  less  than  tnirtcen  yeara 
after  the  power  of  appeal  had  been 
conceded,  a  dictator,  with  absolute 
authority,  waa  created.  After  alters 
Bating  periods  of  popular  licentioot- 
ness  and  arbitrary  power,  the  com- 
mons seceded  from  Rome,  and  en- 
camped without  its  walls.  They  com- 
mitted no  violenee,  the^  injured  no 
property — (neque  lacessiti,  nrqne  laces- 
temteSf  sese  tennere) — they  were  as 
perfectly  acquainted  as  the  repealers 
themselves,  "that  be  who  inmnged 
the  letter  of  the  law  gave  power  to 
the  enemy."  It  is  true,  they  violated 
no  conventional  law  of  the  state,  they 
sinned  only  against  the  eonstitutionu 
laws  of  human  society,  the  ordinances 
of  God.  Although,  by  the  Valerian 
law,  anarchy  was  a  contingency  of 
popular  passion,  it  was  not  an  efiRsctive 
mstrument  of  revolution — it  might 
suspend  the  operation  of  law,  it  could 
not  alter  its  enactments  ;  but,  before 
the  commons  returned  to  Rome,  they 
insisted  that  a  permanent  executive  of 
sedition  should  be  established,  which 
should  have  the  power  of  dispensing 
with  law,  and  neutralizbg  the  action 
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of  gOTernmeDt.    Here*  then,  was  the 
monl  force  sjatomy  without  being 
obliged  to  resort  to  dutnsy  shifts  to 
di^uise  its  objects,  or  shuffling  expe- 
dients to  mask  its  operation  ;  anarchy, 
a  constitutional  means  of  effecting 
r«volatioii— Mid  oonieorated  agente 
oreated  to  «iDpl<^  it.    After  the  ap- 
pointment of  tribunes,  the  civil  history 
of  Rome  is  little  bevond  a  record  of 
the  aetiom  of  tnrbiiient  demagogues 
attempting  impossible  reforms — lega- 
lized riots,   adjourned  from  day  to 
day ;  and  the  dictatorial  despotism, 
by  which  they  were  endeavoured  to  be 
restridned.    At  one  period,  Licinius 
Stolo,  the  O'Connell  of  Rome,  it  is 
alleged,  prevented  the  appointment  of 
magistrates,  and  the  administration  of 
law*  for  five  yetrs.   "  But,  that  this 
time  continued  for  five  yearst"  says 
Dr.  Arnold,  "  according  to  the  com- 
mon report  of  the  Roman  Tasti  and 
historians^  is  a  thing  altogether  incre> 
dible.    An  anarchy  of  five  years— so 
long  a  period  of  the  most  extreme 
political  excitement,  nay,  of  thej^T-catest 
revolutionary  violence — the  water  boil- 
ing>  as  it  were»  with  snob  intensity-^ 
yet,  never  boiling  over ;  a  knot  so 
perplexing,  which  none  untied — and 
yet>  none  attempted  to  cut;  a  live- 
long strife  neither  padfied  by  any 
comproaUse^  nor  exa.'iperated  into  open 
violence,  requires  far  better  testimony 
than  that  of   the  lionian  annalists, 
removed  two  hundred  years  from  the 
struggle,  to  induce  us  to  admit  it  as 
historical."    Had  the  good  and  gifted 
Dr.  .\rnold  been  spared  to  witness  the 
scenes  of  the  last  year  in  Ireland,  his 
doubts  would  have  eeased— his  tiiere> 
diilit^  would  have  been  changed  into 
conviction.   He  would  there  have  seen 
re-produced  the  phenomena  of  which 
he  was  so  incredulous^  ebullition  with- 
out overflow*  a  long  period  of  political 
excitement,  yet,  of  regulated  violence. 
The  eloquent  and  truthful  words,  which 
are  placed  at  the  commencement  of 
this  paper*  might  have  been  appliedt 
by  him^  to  another  agitation  beside 
that  for  an  agrarian  law — to  another 
demagogue  beside  Licinius  Stolo.  Be- 
fore the  nerolution  of  1688,  the  moral 
FORCE  SYSTEM  coul  l  nut  be  employed 
in  the  dominions  of  England,  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  government  was  suffi- 
cient*  at  once,  to  repress  and  punish. 
TIm  great  latitude  of  dSscnsaion  which 
foUawud  the  Rtvoliitioiif  rendered  m 


prompt  extinction  of  popuUr  licen- 
tiousness  impossible.  The  Amerioan 
patriots  employed  it ;  they  made  pro- 

testation  of  loyalty,  and  preparation 
for  rebellion  at  the  same  time — they 
talked  of  non-resistance  until  they  were 
able  to  employ  force. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  moral-force  system  was,  to  a 
certain  extent*  tried  in  England.  Sir 
John  Scott,  then  the  attomey-generali 
endeavoured  to  restrain  the  treason 
within  law,  by  indicting  Thelwall, 
Tooke,  Hardy,  and  others.  This  pro- 
secution most  unfortunately  faiiedt  and 
despotism  became  inevitable  %  the  Pitt 
and  Grenvillc  acts  followed,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence.  The  moral-  force 
tystem,  about  the  same  time,  produced 
we  eonvention  aot  in  Ireland  and 
every  time  it  has  been  used  as  a  politi- 
cal instrument,  coercion  acts,  more 
and  more  stringent  and  severe*  had  to 
be  passed  to  proTent  its  disocigBnis- 
ing  effecU— until  the  measures  of 
the  Whig  government  took  away,  and 
from  necessity«  every  vestige  of  free- 
dom. 

The  present  government  determined 

to  protect  liberty,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  rt'i«tr;un  licentiousness — to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  constitution* 
and  yet,  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the 
law.  This  resolution  was  as  wise  as 
it  was  constitutional.  The  state  pro- 
secution, by  which  they  attempted  to 
effect  their  purpose*  involved*  there- 
fore* a  much  higher  issue  than  the 
impunity  of  the  accused,  or  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  —  liberty 
Itself  was  on  trial.  By  the  result 
of  the  proceedings  was  to  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  British  consti- 
tution had  a  self-preserving  power, 
—a  vital  organization, — which  could 
adapt  itself  to  exigencies  of  chang- 
ing circumstances.  In  its  first, — its 
despotic  crisis, —  Strafford,  without 
violating  the  letter  of  the  law,  at- 
tempted to  establish  arbitrary  authority 
— ^he  found  the  constitution  bad  then  an 
elastic  energy,  that  expanded  betond 
formula.  Iti  its  second,  its  anarchiciU 
crisis*  the  Attorney-general  acted  with 
more  than  the  slcill  of  a  mere  lawyer* 
he  displayed  the  judgment  of  asti^es- 
man,  when  he  brought  the  common 
law,  with  its  comprehensive  principles, 
and  its  enlarged  maxims — instead  of 
the  statute  lawt  with  its  guarded  deft- 
aitlonib  and  its  teohaieal  paraiaol<^-*» 
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to  vindicate  the  constitation.  He  en. 
doavoured  to  prove  (and  for  this  act  be 
dwr^w  the  ffrttitirae  of  wttrf  Mmd 
of  freedom)  tfiiillAe  muraUfbrce  gystem, 
the  substitution  of  "the  letter  that  kill- 
eth  for  the  spirit  that  giveth  life,"  could 
be  reetreined  by  law — that  system,  the 
adoptkm  of  which  made  Qod*a  onoe 
chosen  people  outca.sts  from  divine 
favour,  ana  the  Koman  poet,  when 
he  saw  the  liberties  of  his  countrj 
pvith  faj  ite  mtaD>*  exokim 

**  Quid  IcgM  •ine  moribn*, 

floidd  be  ehedred  without  deepotteni. 

But  in  this  hope  he  has  been  dis- 
appointed ;  the  state  trials  have  de- 
monstrated, that,  according  as  the 
constitution  became  old,  it  became 
rigid— that  the  ordinary  operationa  of 
tile  law  were  insufficient  to  resist  inno- 
vation and  stay  the  career  of  revolu- 
tion— they  have  proved  coercion  to  be 
inevitable. 

A  semi'berberotii  people  do  not 
respect,  because  they  cannot  compre- 
hend the  necessity  of  constitutional 
ffovernment;  but  they  have  a  deep 
devotion  for  the  person,  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  authority  of  a  mo- 
narch ;  and  among  them,  those  feel- 
ings are  the  conservative  element  of 
aoNBiety;  if  theydidnotesiatyamurehy 
ooold  not  be  poatponed  for  an  hour. 
According  as  men  become  civilized, 
a  r^ard  for  institutions  gradually 
eopersede  the  adoration  of  the  eove- 
reign — reaaoning  suet  coils  to  instinc- 
tive allegiance.  In  Ireland,  instinctive 
allegiance  is  not  felt  for  the  Queen, 
but  for  Mr.  O'Connell ;  he  enjoys  one 
element  of  government  among  a  semi* 
barbarous  people,  prejudice  ;  he,  also, 
possesses  tne  only  other,  force  ;  for, 
where  the  law  is  powerless  to  coerce, 
it  ie  free  to  eot.  Hedoee  not*  as  yet* 
61^07  the  advanta^  of  reasoning  loy* 
alty,  educated  opinion  ;  but  if  ho  be 
permitted  to  proceed,  the  deficiency 
will  be  of  ihort  dwation.  There 
Cftnnot  be  two  governments  in  the 
same  country,  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  old  government  does  not  crush 
the  new,  educated  opinion  will  quickly 
cooneet  ilaelf  with  ml  power ;  pro* 


porty  will  yield  its  allegiance  to  the 
only  authority  which  will  be  able  to 
protect  it* 

Coercion  ii  inevitably  neoeMary* 
where  laws  are  weak,  and  a  commu- 
nity licentious — where  liberty  is  not  a 
security  for  life  and  property,  but  the 
instroment  of  sedition  and  revolution. 
In  carrying  into  effect  the  pnliry  of 
coercion,  never  had  an  English  minis- 
ter the  same,  or  resembling  difficulties 
to  enoounter,  as  will  bale  t  the  meeeare 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

When,  by  a  coercion  act,  the  exe- 
ontive  of  the  Corn  Exchange  has  been 
ibnted-.*the  rent*revenae  stopped  in 
oollection — their  military  and  financial 
commissions  taken  from  the  repeal* 
wardens — the  habeas  corpus  act  sus- 
pended, to  prevent  oral  sedition — and 
m  eeneorshlp  provided,  to  restrain 
written  treason — little  will  have  been 
effected :  as  well  might  we  hope  to 
stop  combustion,  by  closing  the  doors 
of  a  fbmaoe,  ae  to  expect  to  destroy 
the  repeal  agitation  by  these  means. 

When  the  government  formerlf 
struggled  with  disaffection  in  Ireland^ 
it  had  to  contend  only  with  self-oon* 
•titnted  associations)  and  organised 
mobs  ;  now,  it  has  to  war  with  lega- 
lized assfinhlies,  and  elective  bodies— 
the  Corituraiion  Reform  Bill  virtually 
mpeaiea  the  CammiiUm  Ad,  end  made 
the  law,  strangely,  to  conflict  with  the 
constitution.  The  corporation8  will 
present  the  first  real  difficulty  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  If  he  does  not  tnspend 
the  functions  of  those  bodies*  n  ooer« 
cion  bill  will  be  worse  than  useless. 
**  Repeal"  will  acquire  both  dignity 
and  power,  by  being  transferred  for 
discnsMon  to  them—the  influence  of 
representation  will  be  superadded  to 
weight  of  character  ;  the  most  rigid 
censorship  could  not  prevent  the  pro- 
ceedings of  lawftdly-coiistitttted  assem* 
blies  ihmi  bebg  reported. 

The  suspension  of  their  functions 
will  be  followed  by  scenes,  that  have 
not  been  beheld  in  Europe  for  centu- 
ries. The  church  will  then  be  the 
nnly  place  wliero  repeal  can  be  dis- 
cussed— within  the  walls  consecrated 
to  the  Deity,  the  violence  of  agitation 
will  be  salistitnled  for  the  calmness  of 


*  Bed  nondum  haec,  quae  nunc  tenet  seculum  negUgcntia  Dodm  venerat:  nee 
inter pretando  sibi  quisnuu  jusiurandnm  et  leges  aptas  fadebat,  sed  suos  pottos 
mores  ad  en  aeconniiodabat.>»Liv.  Lib.  iiL  e.  xx. 
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religion — in  every  chapel  will  be  found 
a  Beeket*  (perhapCf  with  all  bit  devo- 
tion and  sincerity,)  every  altar  will  be 
changed  into  a  rostrum,  every  pennon 
into  a  repeal  dissertation.  Bisliops, 
with  the  pretendons  of  Gregory,  at 
Rome — and  the  turbulence  of  A  n  i !  i  ose 
at  Milan,  will  burn  to  rival  the  glory 
of  their  brother  of  Cologne ;  and  many 
•  ]a.viDao»  to  enjoy  tbo  advanta^  of 
Inuk  martyrdom**  among  a  aemi-bar- 
barous  and  fanatic  population, straining 
their  eyes  to  discover  the  smoke  of  the 
Prince  de  Joinville's  steamers  looming 
in  the  distance — smoke,  which  their 
aching  vision  is  never  destined  to  see.f 

There  cannot  be  two  principles  of 
rule  in  the  same  state  ;  either  absolut- 
ism or  liberty  must  exclusively  regu- 
late it ;  if  the  influencing  spirit  be  that 
of  liberty,  however  despotic  the  forma 
of  government  may  be  in  a  country, 
it  will  be  easentiallj  free.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  benoAts  which  Ireland  enjoys 
from  the  union,  that  she  possesses  the 
advantages  of  institutions  centuries  in 
advance  of  her  state  of  civiliaation ; 
for*  if  she  were  sqiarated*  a  govern- 
mcnt  really,  as  well  as  apparently 
despotic,  would  be  indispensable ;  but* 
as  long  as  parliaments  and  public  opi- 
nion exist  in  England*  a  coercion  will 
be  but  a  despotism  in  name,  if,  indeed, 
a  re.sponsible  despotism  bo  not  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms. 

Bat*  had  we  a  real,  as  well  as  an 
apparent  despotism,  still  it  would  he 
superior  to  the  present  Tattersall  law. 
Of  this  fact,  the  late  state  trials  are  a 
demonstrative  proof. 


Has  the  evidence  been  false?  It  was 
not  even  donbted.   Have  the  oireom- 

stances  been  aggravated?  The  con- 
trary is  admitted.  Has  the  conspiracy 
been  disproved?  It  has  not  been 
dared  to  be  asserted.  Oh*  but  there  it 
a  mathematical  objection  ;  ^e  doctrine 
of  chances  has  not  been  accurately 
observed;  the  laws  of  probability  have 
not  been  strictly  oomjdied  with ;  the 
traversers  have  been  deprived  of  the 
eighteenth  part  of  an  accident.  Hot- 
spur professed  his  willingness  to 
quarrel  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  hair. 
This  conduct  was  reasonable,  for  the 
tenth  part  of  a  hair  is  an  entity  ;  but, 
what  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  con- 
ceivable, is  the  eighteenth  portion  of 
a  casualty?  Sir  Ludus  O'Trigger 
made  thinking-  a  lie,  an  offence  ;  ho 
w  jis  ripht,  an  iuiajjined  lie  might  have 
a  conseouence  ;  but  what  could  be  the 
effect  or  an  unintentional  mistake  con- 
cerning an  unappreciable  fraction  ? 

If  it  were  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  reforming  the  statutes  con- 
cerning juries,  to  establish  a  l^ial 
lottery  of  Catholic  prizes,  and  Pro* 
testant  Manlcs ;  to  make  the  issue 
depend  not  on  the  facts  of  the  case* 
but  on  the  shake  of  the  ballot  box ; 
to  cause  treason  to  be  a  gambling 
speculation  which  was  to  be  regulated 
by  no  law  save  that  of  hazard,  let  us 
hear  no  more  of  the  superstition* 
which  trusted  in  the  ordeal  of  fire^ 
or  the  barbarism,  which  relied  on 
the  wager  of  battle. | 

The  Attorney  General  in  his  speech 
asserted  that  the  very  quietness  of 


•  The  Irish  meaning:  of  the  word  martyr,  from  the  Greek,  in  which  it  signifies 
a  witness — or  the  English,  in  which  it  is  the  synonymc  of  victim.  In  Ireland,  it 
moans  the  revenue  of  a  prince,  the  authority  of  a  monarch,  and  the  adoration  of  a 
God.  Sec,  for  the  new  sense  of  the  term,  Tribute  Returns,  Steele's  Speeches, 
and  Father  Miley's  Sermons — pa%sim. 

\  The  Prince  de  Joinville  asserts,  that  the  great  advantage  of  steamers  is  not  in 
their  power  of  fighting,  bat  in  their  celerity  in  getting  away  ;  a  very  desirable  quality, 
no  doubt,  in  French  war  ships.  Unless  it  has  thf  invisibility  as  wt-II  as  the  swiftness 
of  the  wind,  a  ileet  of  steamers  will  never,  unobserved,  assemble  in  a  French  port, 
disperse  on  sea.  and  re-unite  in  an  English  harboor,  at  least  while  eyes  and  tele- 
W!Op<'s  exist.  A  great  naval  power  is  not  made  by  ships,  but  sailor.> ;  and  it 
requires  three  skilled  hands  on  board  a  steamer  for  one  in  a  sailing  vessel  of  equal 
tonnage.  Notwithstanding  those  facts,  His  Royal  Highness  must  be  acquitted  both 
of  the  Ignorance  and  the  absurdity  tlH  v  seem  to  in<Hcate.  The  pamphlet  of  th9 
Prince  de  JninriUe  wan  written  hi/  the  direction  of  the  hiny,  and  rritti  the  {■nnrtion  of 
Guizot,  to  jirun-  the  impossibifiti/  of  France  carnjiny  on  a  naval  war  with  (ireat  liritain. 

X  When  Loi  il  l)i  iiinan  dt  termined  to  substitute  the  doctrine  of  chances  for  the 
doctrine  of  law,  he  ought  at  least  to  iiave  been  arithmetically  correct.  His  lordship 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  the  common  Jury  list  of  Dublin  to  contain  but  717  names; 
they  are  the  nnmlmrs  in  the  special  list;  therefore  his  reasonmgon  proportions 
was  wrong.  The  real  chance  was  18  to  1*  s. «.  the  eighteenth  part  of  anaocidant. 
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tlie  monster  nieetlngs — the  absence 
of  tanult  at  those  vast  aaiemblaget 

were  the  oireamstAnces  wbich  ren- 
dered them  really  formidable.  Ar- 
gument was  employed  to  confute,  and 
wit  to  ridicule  this  allegation,  that 
leemed  to  be  a  paradoxy  out  was  hit 
to  be  a  truth. 

Wherever  for  months  Mr.  O'Con- 
ncll  moved,  a  spring  tide  of  popu> 
lation  flowed  and  ebbed  with  all  the 
regolari^  of  gravitation.    It  was  not 
a  movement  of  the  surface,  stormy, 
and  therefore  transitory,  but  a  stirring 
of  the  depths,  the  very  (|uietness  of 
wbich  inmoated  a  pervading  law — a 
law  that  neutralized  in  mobs  their 
instinct  of  riot  and  in  crowds  this 
impulse  of  disturbance.  Obedience 
is  the  essenoe  of  organisation.  The 
geared  multitudes  at  the  monster 
meetings,  had  all  the  passiveness  of  a 
machine,  silence  is  the  soul  of  dis- 
cipline at  the  processions,  the  noise  of 
individuality  was  hushed  into  the 
stillness  of  order,  no  voice  was  heard 
save  that  of  command,  no  sound  ex- 
cept the  clang  of  martial  music,  or  the 
dosed  footfall  of  banded  thonsands. 
The  drilled  and  bannered  masses, 
which  moved  with  less  than  regi- 
mental regularity,  but  with  more  than 
military  subiection,  with  less  than  the 
maehinism,  hot  more  than  the  onity  of 
an  army,  were  incapable  of  committing 
breaches  of  the  peace,  the  displa;^  of 
personal   hatred   was  inooropatible 
with  the  spirit  of  combinaUon.  The 
soldier  of  repeal  dared  not  to  fall  out 
of  rank  to  commit  an  assault,  or  com- 
mence an  ai)'ray  ;  the  warden  with  his 
wand  was  th«re  to  stifle  the  solitarj 
emotion  of  transitory  anger  or  the 
settled  purpose  of  faction's  revenge. 

At  those  reviews  of  unarmed  ar- 
mies, at  those  parades  of  organiaed 
multitudesy  the  ezhilntion  of  whose 
physical  power  it  was  supposed  wonM 
render  the  exertion  of  it  unnecessary, 
the  spectator  was  not  only  safe  but 
welcome;  he td^aphed terror ;  the 
presence  of  enemies  were  not  only  tole- 
rated but  encouraged  ;  the  demonstra- 
tion of  force,  it  was  hoped,  would  pre- 
Tent  the  efforts  of  resistance. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  power 
which  is  sufficient  to  regulate  the 
motion  of  the  masses^  will  be  fioaily 


able  to  restrain  its  action.  This  asser- 
tion discovers  a  complete  ignorance  of 
the  physiology  of  revolution.  The 
agitators  will  discover,  if  they  be 
permitted  to  proceed,  that  in  the 
mannfactare  oi  treason  there  is  a 
divimon  of  labour ;  that  the  men  who 
excite  the  passions  of  a  multitude  in 
peace,  are  not  those  wlio  guide  its 
material  energy  in  rebellion.  Crom- 
well and  Ireton  were  nnheard  of 
until  the  mission  of  Pym  and  Hamp- 
den was  complete.  Washington  was 
comparatively  unknown  when  Franklin 
talhed  of  paimve  resistance  before  a 
oonunittee  of  the  House  of  Cbm- 
mons.  The  eloquence  of  the  Giron- 
dists preceded  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  daggers  of  the  Jacobins.  Tone 
and  Sheares  followed  Grattan  and 
Flood.  Yet  Mr.  O'Connell  fancies  he 
can  stop  the  torrent  of  events,  destroy 
the  counexiou  between  cause  and  effect, 
usurp  the  power  of  the  deity ;  ruling 
events  and  govmmg  mrcumstaness. 

When  parties  are  excited,  the  peace 
of  society  depends  on  the  forbearance 
of  the  violent,  and  the  discretion  of 
the  foolishf  a  stone  flung  by  a  child  ■ 
a  blow  struck  by  a  peasant  mig^t 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  commu- 
nity as  a  spark  would  on  a  magazine 
of  gunpowder.  If  the  potato  ewfture 
be  extended ;  if  the  threat  of  oon- 
fiscation  were  made  the  reality  of 
robbery ;  if  the  plunder  of  the  land- 
lords, the  only  untried  means  of  the 
moral'/orce  system,  were  being  perpe* 
trated  ; — while,  in  that  contingency, 
the  rights  of  property  should  be  vin- 
dicated even  if  an  unpaid  debt  were 
made  a  capital  fdca  j,  (for  the  rights 
of  property  should  be  asserted,  at  9BJ 
cost,  to  prevent  the  nation  returning 
through  anarchy  to  barbarism,)  when 
the  sommary  power  of  ejectment 
would  be  followed  by  clearance  and 
consolidation ;  when  the  question  would 
be  between  famine  and  the  sword  ; 
when  the  peasant  would  have  but  the 
choice  of  marking  himself  and  his 
family  by  starvation,  or  resisting  co- 
ercion by  force  ;  dare  human  being 
say  there  shall  be  no  rebellion  in  my 
day,  that  its  crimes  and  its  cmelties, 
its  misery  and  devastation  shall  be 
legacies  of  the  dead,  not  gifts  of  the 
living? 
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 "  If  he  rl«c  to  tUtlon  of  rommand, 

RiMt  bj  open  amnt,  »nd  then;  will  tk 
Ob  hoMtmblt  lanM,  or  cIm  raliiVi 
And  fai  UBNif  poMBM  Uf  own  dMirt. 


The  dar  afl«r  Ui  viait  to  tha  dmroh- 
jardt  CMrleton  returned  to  Castle 

Ayliner,  where  Mr.  Derinzy  awaited 
htm,  and  submitted  for  the  judgment 
of  hit  IM«adi  the  iaftrmBtioiu  gim 
on  oBlh  hf  Branly  dotdliog  at  length 
the  circumstances  undor  which  they 
%vcre  receivt'd.  On  full  consideration 
it  appeared  judicious  to  enter  as  soon 
as  poMible  on  Aotivo  measures  for  the 
reooverj  of  Carleton's  rights.  Ills 
inoognito  could  not  now  be  much 
longer  preserved  ;  and  if  the  hopes 
•Doouraged  by  Brasil's  r«ytlalioiis 
wero  well-founded*  it  might  aoim  bo 
•afely  cast  aside. 

In  these  and  such  consultations 
Carleton  Mt  that  the  part  ho  had  to 
play  was  any  thing  but  heroic  |  but  ho 
entered  into  it  with  what  are  perhaps 
among  the  best  elements  of  heroism, 
good-feeling  and  discretion.  Placing, 
aa  ho  di6»  implieit  oonfidenoe  in  the 
dispositions  and  the  experience  of  his 
friends,  he  resigned  himself  with  a 
grateful  spirit  to  their  will — fititbfuUy 
aiihering  to  aa  etigaHemcnt  to  do  nd- 
thing  of  himself,  adverse  to  their  in> 
junction,  and  to  hohl  himself  ready 
for  every  enter^ribe  upon  which  thej 
thought  it  advisable  to  lavnoh  bin. 
And  now*  for  the  first  time  in  hia  lifie^ 
Carlelon  enteroil  into  society  as  a  man, 
and  entered  with  that  air  and  as[)ect 
of  a  hero  of  romance,  and  with  those 
■mtnble  and  ohivalroas  mannera  and 
aantimenis  which  are  so  reooinmenda- 
tory  to  the  favour  of  the  world,  and 
too  often  so  dangerous  to  the  pos- 
seasor.  It  would  not  have  been  won* 
derful  if  Carleton,  t  xrh  mging  sud- 
denly the  conditicm  of  a  boy,  siibmis- 
sivo  to  the  w  ill  of  others,  for  that  of  a 
young  man,  feted  and  admired,  bad 
become  entangled  In  some  flowery 
anare^  and  had  forgotten  in  the  r^on 


of  romanoe  in  which  be  ftrauid  him« 

self,  the  purpose  for  which  he  entered 
it.  But  his  was  not  an  ordinary  stamp 
of  mind ;  and  he  passed  uncharmed  in 
the  midat  of  Attractions  which  would 
have  made  many  a  youth  their  captive* 
While  he  stood  beside  the  last  resting- 
place  of  his  ancestors,  and  as  though 
he  felt  their  presence,  he  had  regis- 
tered a  silent  tow,  that  no  infloence 
should  turn  him  n^ide  from  the  prose- 
cution of  tlio  solemn  duty  he  had  come 
to  execute  ;  and  he  kept  his  vow  faith- 
Iblly — an  exalted  imaginatfoii>  itttav 
be  said,  protecting  him,  **  fhn&f  frie^ 
froH)  shaft.H  which  would  have  pier<*cd 
through  any  feebler  or  more  ignoble 
protection. 

Acting  in  this  high  •pirit»  atteceaa 
attended  many  of  his  efforts  ;  and 
when  he  accompanied  his  friend  De- 
rinzy  to  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
profesdooal  aid^  he  liad  become  pro- 
vided with  documents  and  information 
likely  to  prove  very  serviceable  to  his 
cause.  His  earliest  visit  was  to  Antony 
fafterwarda  the  Riglit  Hononrablc 
Antony)  MaIoo^  oonfeasedly  the  firal 
man  in  his  profession.  Mr.  Malone 
was  not  at  home,  and  the  two  friends 

Eroceeded  to  the  Courts  in  search  of 
im.  The  Doko  of  Bedford  had  ar- 
rived, and  the  town  was  full,  the  usual 
influx  of  visitors  from  tiie  enuntry 
pouring  in  to  do  honour  to  the  new 
Tioen^.  Mr*  Derinxy  and  Ckrloton 
ATMled  themselves  of  the  services  of  a 
heavy  vehicle,  which  afforded  them 
shelter  at  least ;  and  if,  in  its  transit 
through  the  crowded  atreeta*  it  expe- 
dited their  progress  but  ]ittle,iteeottred 
them  atrainst  the  inconvenience  of  ^\u)- 
dry  casual  recognitions,  by  which  their 
course,  had  they  been  pedestrians, 
wonld  have  been  too  often  embannuaed 
and  retarded. 
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Mr.  Malonp,"  said  Carleton,  as 
they  lumbered  heavily  through  the 
streets*  ■'is  our  first  man.  Pray*  is 
be  equal  to  the  great  men  of  his  pro- 
ftssion  iti  England  ?" 

He  is  a  great  man  on  a  smaller 
stage  tlian  Murray,  yet  I  would  scarcely 
call  him  inferior.  Malone  is  a  man  who* 
whatever  his  merits  as  a  lawyer — and 
they  are  very  high,  (and  such,  in  our 
present  eircnmstances,  we  should  l>e 
ibolihh  to  undervtilue) — has  merits  of 
another  kind,  such  as  denote  admira- 
ble qualities.  I  remember  well  when 
he  was  the  first  man  in  parliament  as 
well  as  at  the  har — a  leader  dreaded 
by  one  party,  sealously  followed  by 
another,  respected  by  both  ;  and  I 
never  saw  the  faintest  indication  of 
personal  pride  in  him.  I  remember 
his  success — indeed  there's  no  great 
credit  to  be  had  by  remembering  it, 
for,  since  the  termination  of  our  con- 
test with  goremment*  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  has  done  notliing  to  efface 
the  memory  of  that  proud  struggle — 
I  remember  his  success  :  it  cost  him  a 
title — ^that  of  prime  sergeant ;  it  won 
him  the  highest  lionour  he  could  ob- 
tain— it  established  the  right  of  the 
Irish  parliament  to  dispose  of  its  sur- 
plus revenue :  and  after  bearing  him- 
self In  his  triumph  with  the  modera- 
tion of  a  man  greater  than  the  occasion, 
he  quietly  withdrew  from  the  promi- 
nence of  the  high  station  he  had  occu- 
pied, and  immersed  himself  in  profes- 
sional activities,  like  one  who  never 
had  a  wish  nor  an  aim  beyond  them. 
I  have  heard  distinguished  men  pro- 
claim their  desire  to  be  restored  to  the 
quieter  ways  of  life — I  have  read  of 
more  who  have  expressed  a  similar 
wish  ;  but,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  Antony  Bfalone,  I  have  met  no  one 
man  who  was  happy  in  the  fruition  of 
his  wish.  He  would,  1  am  confident, 
resume  to-morrow,  if  there  were  a 
phdn  neoessitr  fbr  it*  the  post  he  held 
and  the  part  he  acted  in  our  stri^le  t 
and  I  am  equally  confident  he  never 
oasts  a  wistful  glance  back  on  the  glo- 
fftas  of  that  sthring  time,  or  desires  an 
o^oasiciiofrMewingthem.  But  here," 

said  hp,  as  the  eoaeh  came  to  a  halt, 
**  we  are  arrived.    Now  for  business." 

The  law  courts,  in  the  time  of  our 
itory,  were  adjacent  to  Christ  Church 
cathedral,  and  shared  with  that  vene- 
rable edifice  in  the  accommodation  of 
a  common  court-yard*  which,  although 


known  in  almanacks  and  directories 
by  a  name  derived  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  church*  had  received  convention- 
ally, in  the  hrroveront  phraseology  of 

the  day,  a  much  more  unseemly  appel- 
lation. It  was  called  "  Hell."  To 
judge  by  outward  appearance,  one 
might  hnagine  that  such  a  name,  for 
such  a  plar-e,  was  given  treacherously, 
with  the  evil  purpose  of  abatinu-  the 
salutary  horror  it  was  calculated  to 
awaken.  One  to  whose  mind  the  very 
lively  picture  of  C^hrist  Churchyard 
presented  itself,  whenever  the  word 
unmeet  for  ears  polite  was  pronounced 
in  his  bearing*  would  hardly  tremblo 
at  it. 

The  place  thus  designated  was  par- 
tially surrounded  by  shops  and  booths, 
taverns  and  lodging-houses,  all  wear- 
ing, or  striving  to  wear,  an  aspect  of 
cheerfulness  and  invitation.  Shoe- 
blacks and  chairmen  had  their  bulks 
and  stations  there,  ready  to  ply  their 
respective  trades  vigorously,  and  to 
speed  their  frequent  pleasantries.  The 
snace  enclosed  was  thronged  with  the 

idle,  and  the  anxious,  and  thu  busy  

with  some  at  ease  in  their  possessions* 
whose  indolent  study  it  was  to  make 
the  time  pass  ;  and  with  the  penniless 
of  irregular  habits,  who  would  provide 
for  the  day's  bread  or  the  night's  lo^- 
ing  by  the  casual  gains  of  any  species 
of  employment.  Errand-boys  and 
guides  lurked  about,  endowed,  one 
might  suppose,  with  a  diviner's  art  to 
understand  the  thoughts  and  anticipatO 
the  wishes  of  visitors  whose  aspect 
and  attire  was  redolent  of  expected 
gain.  Here  was  a  group  evidently 
fresh  from  the  country — wonder  and 
delight  as  openly  manifested  in  the 
beaming  countenances  of  the  senior 
members,  as  it  was  in  the  audible  e»- 
clamations  of  Juniors,  captivated  by 
the  novelties  spread  out  to  allure  them ; 
and,  hanging  on  as  they  moved  in  pro- 
cession-.now  exchanging  a  word  with 
the  gentleman  who  acted  as  guardian, 
now  recommending  a  milliner  to  the 
ladies,  or  explaining  the  construction 
of  a  toy  to  the  young  hopes  of  the 
family, — some  unaccredited  talet'dS" 
^/r/r^.  equalling  the  best  of  his  tribe  in 
intelligence,  although  his  appearance 
(owing  to  sundry  gashes  in  his  soiled 
habiliments,  and  to  the  absence  of 
covering  for  head  and  feet,  which  in 
respect  for  his  employers  he  had  left 
at  home— a  home,  by  the  way,  far  less 
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permaneot  than  that  of  wild  birds  and 
Deasts)  was  1«M  reoommendatory  than 

it  might  have  been.  Here  clients, 
too  easily  distinpnisliod  by  their  un- 
quiet looks  and  in  utany  instances  by 
ueir  faded  attire  and  ooontenances, 
passed  on  abstractedly,  intent  on  their 
own  thoughts  and  unobservant  of 
every  thing  around ;  and  here,  para- 
ding before  the  eyes  of  new*ooniere« 
tlirough  crowds  whom  tliey  seemed 
not  to  notice,  while  even  the  spruce 
and  grinning  waiters  at  the  tavern 
doors  were  not  unobserved  by  them, 
bocks  and  bloods  of  fierce  aspect  and 
gaudy  attire  strode  grimly  about,  as  if 
they  challenged  an  occasion  of  achiev- 
ing some  sanguinary  distinction. 

As  a  mere  pietnre,  to  one  who  only 
sought  amusement,  and  could  withhold 
attention  from  the  looks  of  anxious  or 
ruined  suitors,  the  panorama  was  gay, 
and  was  entitled  to  an  appellation  sig- 
nificative  of  cheerfulness;  but  he  who 
had  knowledge  of  deeds  that  shuiuied 
the  light,  within  the  limits  of  this  eu- 
closnre,  would  have  thought  the  name 
bestowed  on  it  by  popular  use,  not 
altogether  misapplied.  Beneath  the 
roofs  of  these  gav  bouses  was  sped 
many  a  work  of  darkness.  Forgers, 
and  coiners,  and  fortune-tellers  had 
their  abodes  in  them.  The  arts  of 
picking  pockets  and  of  bearing  false 
witnesses  wero  taught  there  with  all 
tiie  embellishroents  of  which  they  were 
susceptible.  Here  housebreakers  and 
highway  robbers  were  supplied  with 
the  *' properties"  and  enginery  of  their 
respective  eallings— acts  of  profligaqr 
ana  Mood  were  planned  and  perpe- 
trated ;  and  here  the  demon  of  gam- 
ing had  his  altars  ever  burning,  and 
esaeted,  in  uninterrupted  succession, 
sacrifices  involving,  it  inay  be,  the  eter- 
nal as  well  as  tcniporal  ruin  uf  many 
victims.  Yes,  even  in  this  gay  and 
crowded  retort  of  the  most  upright, 
practices  execrable  and  flagitious  chal- 
lenged for  the  place  the  severest 
judgment  that  could  be  pronounced 
on  Itf  and  the  rwrj  worst  name  that 
could  be  supplied  from  the  vocabulary 
of  ordinary  life. 

There  was  the  usual  bustle  in  the 
hall  of  the  oourts  when  Derinxv  en- 
tered with  bis  friend;  and  Carleton 
was  struck,  as  everv  one  is  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  peculiar  character  of  a 
lawyer's  ooontaDaaoe  wlien  beheld  in 
the  arena  of  Us  public  exertions. 


There  is  an  alertness  of  physiognomy 
Mid  an  interest  davoid  of  alwm  in  the 

face  of  a  counsel,  which  the  most  in- 
experienced observer  can  distinguish 
from  the  anxious  looks  of  a  client. 
Indeedt  were  the  two  parties  to  ex- 
change costume,  the  client's  face  would 
betray  him  in  the  wig  and  gown,  and 
the  lawyer's,  though  he  wore  a  laced 
coat  and  peruke. 

"  There's  many  a  wig  and  gown 
here,"  said  Derinzy,  *•  to  whom  I  hope 
in  due  time  to  introduce  you.  Now 
wemurt  watch  for  Malone.  There's 
Tisdall,  solicitor-general.  Do  yoa 
see  that  short,  dark  man  of  the  immo- 
vable countenance,  while  so  many 
r  around  him  are  giving  the  ready  laugh, 
their  return,  no  doubt,  for  some  jest 
he  has  exploded.  Tisdall  never  laughs 
at  his  own  joke — too  good  a  sports- 
man to  share  in  what  he  has  brought 
down.  Indeed,  the  jest  of  an  espres* 
sion  of  Tisdall's  is  not  always  the  point 
of  it.  There  is  matter  of  shrewdness 
or  good  sense  for  the  serious  in  the 
lightest  of  his  wittioiiins.  He  sees 
us." 

Tisdall  hastened  to  greet  Derinzy  as 
an  old  friend,  and  accepted  bis  excuses 
good-bumonredly  finr  not  having  met 
him  half-way. 

"  I  am  on  the  watch  for  Malone," 
said  he,  with  whom  my  young  friend 
has  business  to  transact  Allow  me 
to  introduce  Mr.  Carleton  to  you." 

The  introduction  duly  mads^  tile 
solicitor-general  said — 

"  You  must  both  dine  with  me  on 
Wednasday  and  meet  Malone.  You 
come  up  at  a  stirring  time,  Derinzy. 
Are  your  ladies  in  town  or  are  they 
coming  ?" 

"  No ;  I  cana  up  merely  on  a  mat- 
ter of  business.  The  truth  is,  our 
liahits  have  become  so  rural,  that  Dub- 
lin hiis  lost  its  attractions  for  us,  and 
but  for  the  ihoilities  of  obtaining  leavt 
of  absence  from  parliamentary  duties* 
I  should  think  seriously  of  vaoating 
my  seat." 

<*  Pray  never  think  of  sueh  a  thing," 
said  Tisdall.  **  The  house  is  very 
forbearing  and  indulgent ;  the  galle- 
ries as  yet  have  nu  voice  in  granting 
leave  of  absence,  and  the  talkers  on 
the  benches  think  of  the  matter  prettj 
much  on  Wheeler's  principle  when 
voting  for  the  admission  of  country 
members  into  his  club — they  pay  their 
subsoriptiooi^  says  bs^  as  wall  as  a^y 
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of  us  and  don't  often  incommode  us 
with  their  company.  I  suppose  you 
hive  heard  that  Malone  is  likely  to 
join  the  new  government.  The  duke, 
I  believe,  has  made  him  an  offi-'r." 

**  I  have  heard  merely  a  vague  ru- 
mour," said  Deriuzy.  **  One  thing  is 
dear*  that  however  Malone  deeide«» 
his  determination  will  be  honest.*' 

"  No  doubt  it  will — he  does  every- 
thing honestly ;  and  more,  he  takes 
•veiTthing  seriously,  even  the  debates 
and  Totssin  parliament;  he  actually 
gives  consequence  to  them  by  showing 
that  he  thinks  them  of  importance." 

"  I  see,"  said  Derinzj  with  a  smile, 
**j<ni  hold  year  old  opinions  on  our 
august  senate." 

*'  You  may  feel  satisfied  that  tho  pro- 
ceedings of  late  Years  have  not  made 
me  more  resoeetnil.  Onr  Irish  parlia- 
mantis  England's  folly — her  original 
iio.  At  present  it  is  a  poor  thing,  not 
Ukely  to  do  either  good  or  harm ;  it 
may  be  made  a  power  that  England  will 
have  to  suppress,  if  she  ean.  A  liberty- 
hall,  where  every  one  must  do  as  the 
master  pleases,  is  not  likely  to  continue 
long,  not  likely  to  be  either  as  a  per- 
manent or  a  peaoefal  estaibHsbment 
Tlris  is  what  England  has  made  of  us 
hy  pivincT  the  show  of  independence  in 
a  parliament  and  the  reality  of  subjec- 
tion in  our  oolonial  Rovemment.  It 
was  an  error ;  lime  wul  no  doubt  cor- 
rect it ;  for  our  parts,  we  have  no 
bettor  policy  than  to  temporize.  Do 
you  know  Hutchinson? — you  see  liim 
passing  near  PerrT.** 

**  I  am  but  slightly  acouainted  with 
him.  He  seemed  to  make  good  way 
at  the  bar." 

<*He  has  made  good  way;  he  is 
now  looking  to  paruamentary  success 
and  he  will  have  it.  A  few  members 
like  him  would  make  the  House  of 
Commons  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
government.  It  is  not  so  now,  I  assure 
you.  The  debates  are  of  such  a  cha- 
racter that  the  galleries  are  almost 
empty  and  altogether  listless.  We 
have  nothing  to  attract  hearers  not 
bound  to  be  present." 

«*  I  had  no  idea,"  said  Derinzy,  "that 
you  had  such  a  dearth  of  eloquence, 
although  I  knew  you  had  not  much  to 
boast  of.  Excess  of  the  article  was 
your  affliction  not  very  long  since,  and 
sure  ly  you  have  many  an  able  man  yet ; 
Bo  vie  attends^  and  Colthurst,  and 
Bowes." 


"  Yes,  thoy  attend,  but  without 
giving  attention  to  the  matter  or  man- 
ner or  the  debate.  Bowes  speaks  now 
and  then,  and  so  does  Colthurst,  but 
they  all  spealc  as  if  thoy  had  no  thought 
of  what  thoy  are  saying — words,  words, 
words,  without  selection  or  order,  tur- 
bulent or  tam^  always  sure  to  be  tur- 
bid ;  and  when  a  go<Mi  thooight  comet 
out,  'tis  like 

Birth- »fr«nfrlci1  hftln' 
Ditvh-^lilivircd  by  a  drab. 

So  best,  at  least  I  think  so.    Our  par- 
liament is  just  wliat  it  ought  to  be.  A 
child's  penny  trumpet  can  do  little 
harm ;  I  should  not  like  to  see  it 
changed  into  the  instrument  it  might 
be,  if  oratory  of  commanding  power 
blew  ablest  into  it.   As  yet  we  are 
aafe.    Friends   of  government  take 
care  to  leave  things  quiet.  Opposition 
has  little  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of 
oratory  ;  Malone  might  do  much,  but 
you  know  he  is  not  a  man  who  will 
speak  to   order.    He  must  have  * 
worthy  subject  to  be  great  u{K)n,  and 
good  care  is  taken  that  no  such  subject 
shall  be  given  him.   He  has  little 
heart  for  anytlnng  doing  now,  and 
there  is  no  other  man  of  ability  willing 
to   waste  his  eloquence  on  useless 
harangues.    Accordingly,  the  debates 
are  languid  and  unattracUve,  feeble 
and   discordant.     A   few   men  like 
Hutchinson  may  make  a  change  of 
which  the  consequences  cannot  be  cal- 
culated.   Eloquence  in  the  senate  will 
make  the  national  feeling  a  pasrion. 
This  will,  of  course,  at  some  time  come 
to  pass;  a  great  game  will  then  be 
played—Ireland  wUl  stdte  the  fbrms 
against  the  reality  of  independence. 
There  may  be  many  turns  of  fortune 
in  such  a  game.    Ah,  Malone,  here's 
our  friend  Derinxy;  he  promises  to 
join  our  party  on  Wednesday,  and  is 
now  in  attendance  on  you." 

Tisdall  took  his  leave,  and  Derinzy 
was  speedily  dee^)  in  consultation  with 
his  old  friend*  m  a  chamber  appro- 
priated to  bis  particular  use,  in  one  of 
the  little  taverns  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  case  of  Carleton  has  been  already 
in  part  communicated  to  the  reader ; 
the  little  which  remains  to  l>e  told  ad- 
mits of  being  briefly  stated. 

For  a  short  tiuii:  before  her  death, 
Mrs.  Neville  had  been  in  correspon- 
dence with  her  friend  and  relative, 
Mr.  Derinqr*   Althoqgh  resideikt  in 
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England  for  some  ^ears,  she  uiade  no 
effort*  so  long  as  her  brother  lived,  to 
acquire  info r  mat  i  <  > n  r  c  > p  ect  ing  her  son's 
oonoerntin  Ireland.  Whon  at  leni^th, 
fe^UHg  her  life  draw  toward;*  a  close* 
she  was  bdueed  to  make  some  in- 
quiries, Mr.  Derinzy  was  soon  oolV 
vinceJ  that  Garrett  Neville  had  pos- 
sessed himself,  by  dishonest  meausi  of 
his  nephew's  possessions.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  substitution 
of  a  false  heir,  he  felt  it  to  be  of  most 
moment  to  examine,  and  accordmgly 
availed  himself  of  such  agencies  as  he 
oould  set  in  motion  to  influenoe  the 
mind  and  conselenco  of  the  nurso, 
Honora  Brasil,  who  had  fabricated  the 
plot  with  her  husband,  at  the  instiga- 
tion  of  the  nsurper.  Although  not 
induced  to  make  a  confession,  she 
seemed  much  movetl  and  troubled. 
She  bad  not  believed  the  real  heir  was 
in  existence  when  she  lent  heraelf  to 
the  deception  gainst  him,  and  was 
disposed  to  doubt  the  representations 
of  Mr.  Derinzy,  that  he  still  survived. 
What  she  conoealed  was  afterwards 
disclosed  by  her  hnshand. 

According  to  his  statement,  his  wife 
had  been  in  the  town  of  Clonmel  on 
the  first  day  of  the  assiaes,  and  her 
mind  occupied  with  the  remonstrances 
of  Mr.  Derinzy,  saw  n  vouth,  who 
she  felt  strongly  convinced  was  the 
real  heir,  Marnwduke  Neville.  Full 

the  impression,  she  returned  home 
and  spoke  eranestly  with  her  husband, 
detailing  to  him  the  particulars  of  her 
foster-child's  gallantry,  and  pondering 
witii  him  what  they  should  do— whe- 
ther sacrifice  their  own  comforts  or 
wrong  the  dispossessed.  In  this  state 
of  mind  the  awful  calamity  which  visited 
ituar  boose  fell  upon  her,  bat  while 
rttldning  consciousness,  and  even 
through  the  wildncss  of  delirium,  her 
cry  was  justice  for  her  child. 

To  this  cry  Brasil  at  length  yielded. 


His  informations  together  with  the 
deporitions  of  the  physimans  who  had 
attended  the  substituted  heir,  were 
submitted  to  Mr.  Malone,  as  well  as 
such  other  documents  and  details  which 
had  been  brought  together  by  the  in- 
dustry and  researches  of  Neville  and 
his  friends,  the  whole  wearing  a  faoe^ 
as  Mr.  Malone  observed,  of  encourage 
ing  a  reasonable  hope  of  sacceis. 

*'  Send  these  documents  to  me,*'  be 
said,  *♦  to-morrow,  and  let  me  have 
your  statement  in  writing.  It  is  not 
likely  that  I  shall  be  able  to  act  for 
on,  but  I  may  give  you  some  useful 
ints.  You  will  take  care  to  retain 
Tisdall  and  Fitagibbon;  no  fee  iu  this 
case  for  me.'* 

"  The  report  is  true  then,**  said  Mr. 
Derinzy,  "you  take  oiBoe  under  the 
duke." 

"  So  they  say,"  replied  Malone— 
'<so  they  say;  I  do  not  oontrw^ 
them ;  time  enough  to  do  that  when 
they  speak  untruly  against  me,  and 
even  then  I  shall  possibly  let  the  slan- 
der pass.  If  I  have  a  hope  of  senriqg 
the  country  by  talung  office,  I  will  not 
refuse  to  become  a  placeman.  But  it 
is  very  disheartening  to  know  that  the 
policy  whioh  baa  now  become  almoit 
a  principle  of  government,  regards  • 
fifth,  or  less  than  a  fifth,  of  the  popu- 
lation as  *  the  people*  of  the  country, 
and  insists  on  preventing  the  elements 
of  this  quintessential  extract  from  ever 
conihiiiinc:  into  one  harmonious  body, 
Better  things  are  promised,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  century  past  has  not  de- 
parted, and  if  its  champions  and  its 
priests,"  said  he,  with  a  heightened 
enipha.sis  on  the  htst  word,  *'  can  pre* 
vail,  will  govern  the  century  to  come. 
Perhaps  it  is  in  such  a  time  an  honest 
man  ought  to  commit  himself  with 
party  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  com- 
promise his  own  principles ;  I  shall  not 
commit  myself  nrther." 


cBArTia  xiv..F0Lincs  at  a  bamquit. 


puerU  oUm  daat  cruituU  bUndi 
Padow,  ilMiiwii  y«Uatirtdltawiy<—. 

M  xfefljH  hm  SmS  MMflf  tint  follow." 


A  raw  days  after  the  conference,  Car- 
leton  accompanied  his  friend  to  dinner 
at  the  solicitor-general's,  wheru  he  was 
to  mitt  iona  of  tha  leading  politidans 


of  the  time.  At  convivial  meetin|[8  of 
this  description,  much  of  the  busmess 
of  government  was  done — adherents 
were  engaged,  opponents  won  OTfTf 
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•nd  discontented  supporters  were  con* 
dilated.   It  mey  be  remembered  that, 

at  this  period,  whatever  maybe  ludof 
the  slavery  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, its  members  were  pre'emioentl^ 
independent  Tbej  bnd  no  conetu 
tuency  to  please  or  satisfy;  holding 
their  seats  by  a  tenure  coeval  with  the 
*  sovereign's  occupation  of  his  throne« 
they  troubled  themselves  little  with 
ibe  tbongbt  of  meeting,  at  tbe  oom- 
menccnient  of  a  new  reign,  consti- 
tuents to  whom  until  then  they  were 
to  enact  the  fiction  of  representatives. 
Tbe  aoprebensloQ  wbicn  was  to  bt 
realixea  at  a  time  probably  distant 
certainly  contingent  and  unknown,  was 
a  fear  by  no  means  embarrassing ;  so 
long  as  the  sovereign  lived,  their  seats 
as  members  were  secure — the  conse* 
quences  of  a  royal  demise  it  would  have 
been  undutiful  to  contemplate.  For 
the  close  of  their  own  lives  they  were 
oartless  to  make  provision ;  to  provide 
against  such  an  event  as  befallmg  the 
sovereign  would  be  a  species  of  trea- 
Bon — a  "compassing  of  the  king's  death." 
Thus,  duty  to  tbe  throne  kept  senators 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  tbdor  ease 
respecting  duty  to  the  people,  and 
they  felt  it  far  more  becoming  their 
position  to  take  care  of  their  private 
nitercsts,  and  secure  place  or  pension 
while  within  their  reach,  than  to  exert 
themselves  in  public  discussions  for 
visions  of  national  interest  which  they 
believed  could  never  be  realised,  or  to 
win  favour  from  constituencies  which 
might  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
awarding  to  them  substantial  marks  of 
either  censure  or  approval.  In  soch 
a  state  of  things  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  there  was  more  business  done  in 
assenjblies  where  guests  were  taught 
to  value  tlieir  immediate  and  personal 
interests,  than  in  those  parliamentary 
debates  where  there  was  nothing^  of 
more  consequence  to  be  discussed  than 
tbe  interests  of  tbe  country. 

Sndi  a  stale  of  things,  however,  was 
sot  oi^vourable  to  the  formation  of 
parties ;  nor  were  parties  the  less  in- 
veterate in  their  mutual  rivalry  and 
ooposition,  that  the  prizes  for  wh{<^ 
tbej  contended  were  not  punly  iioli. 
tical.  The  great  parties  of  the  day 
were  two,  very  much  what  they  were 
when  Swift  described  them — one  styled 
tbe  English,  one  the  Irish,  interest; 
the  former  consbting  of  persons  who 
were  tfaanselves  sekuers— the  other. 


of  the  sons  or  descendants  of  settlers 
from  England :  as  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation,  the  people  of  Irish  de- 
scent, it  went  for  nothing  in  the  visible 
political  combinations  of  tbe  epoch.  It 
seems  to  have  been  an  object  with  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  to  reponmle  tbe  con- 
flicting parties,  at  least  to  bring  their 
great  leaders  to  a  good  understanding 
with  his  government  and  with  each 
other,  and  In  tbe  proseention  of 
his  purpose  be  was  seconded  aealoiisly 
by  Tisdall. 

Primate  Stone  was  at  this  time  vir- 
tual,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  English  interest 
He  had  experienced  a  defeat  in  17a3 
on  an  important  uuestion — no  less  than 
whether  the  right  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus  rt'venue  belonged  to  the  crown 
or  the  k'gi.slature.  Mr.  Boyle  at  that 
time  led  the  Anglo- Irish  interest  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  his  in- 
fluence was  very  great,  and,  as  has 
been  significantly  observed,  his  abili- 
ties in  the  management  of  elective 
committees  were  much  dreaded.  His 
success  was  long  celebrated  by  the 
country  party,  and  in  the  toast,  "  Tot- 
tenham in  his  boots,"  the  individual 
who  came  travel-stained  to  the  debate, 
and  whose  vote  decided  the  contest, 
was  in  flowing  cups  richly  remembered* 
Between  politicians  capable  of  setting 
due  value  on  a  rival's  merit,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  adjust  terms  of  accommo- 
dation ;  and  when  tbe  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford arrived  in  Ireland,  the  primsts^ 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  tne  privy 
council  after  his  defeat,  but  whose 
genius  was  certainly  not  for  redrement 
or  asceticism,  had  recovered  strength^ 
and  reconstructed  a  party  able  to 
sustain  itself  against  any  that  could 
at  that  time  be  called  out  against  it 
in  Ireland.  It  was  the  policy  of  tbe 
viceroy  to  win  over  the  support  of  this 
jjurty  lo  the  government,  hut  to  do  so 
without  driving  another  strong  party 
into  opposition.  He  would  therefore 
reomicilc^  if  it  were  practicable,  the 
primate  and  the  Karl  of  Kildare  ;  and 
abortive  eflbrts  were  making  by  Tis- 
dall, who  was  m  staunch  friend  of  the 
primate,andby  others  to  effect  this  desi- 
rable object,  at  the  time  of  Carleton's 
arrival  in  Dublin. 

Carleton  and  Derinzy  were  the  first 
of  Tisdall's  guests  to  arrive^  and  they 
found  their  accomplished  host  ready 
to  receive  tbem.   Tisdall**  exterior 
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was  of  that  cast  by  which  nature  seems 
pleased  to  show  forth  the  visible  ascen- 
dimej  of  mind  ov«r  matter.  Short  of 
ltatm»  and  without  any  commanding 
prominence  of  feature,  there  was  a 
character  of  self-reliance  in  his  air 
Mid  in  the  habitual  eipreanon  of  his 
dark  countenanoe*  that  manifested  a 
quiet  ponsciousne.^s  of  power.  There 
never  was  a  flush  of  triumph  over  his 
cheek  or  brow  in  his  moment  of 
br^test  SQceeas,  nor  did  he  seem  dia- 
turhed  or  ill  at  ease  in  the  emerprencies 
when  his  mental  labour  was  severest. 
For  the  general  observer,  nothing  more 
was  Tisime  than  an  air  of  satisnotion 
or  tk  looir  of  thought ;  the  deeper  emo- 
tions were  discernible  only  by  the  few 
who  can  decypher  the  minute  and  mjs- 
tarioos  characters  in  which  nature  o»- 
piets  expression  upon  an  eye  and  a  Up, 
where  .1  powerful  will  struggles  against 
the  display  of  it.  As  to  Tisdall's 
manners,  it  might  be  said  his  polite- 
ness was  easier  than  might  seem  to  suit 
the  ceremonious  habits  of  the  times ; 
while  yet  he  had  the  tact  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  occasions  and  cha- 
raeters  so  as  never  to  ihil  in  the  degree 
of  attention  expected  of  him.  He  re- 
ceived Derinzy  with  the  cordial  wel- 
come of  an  old  friend,  and  in  the  grace 
with  which  he  saluted  his  companion 
there  was  a  kindliness  which  the  young 
man  felt  to  be  very  encouraging. 

The  next  guest  announced  was  Lord 
Charlemoiit,  who  entered  with  the  un- 
assuming grace  for  whidi  he  was  dis- 
tinguished, and  with  an  air  of  defe- 
rence to  the  host  and  company  which 
seemed  evidently  to  belong  to  the  be- 
nerolence  of  his  nature,  to  be  derived 
ftmn  feeling,  not  assumed  as  manner. 

**  Lord  Charlemont,"  said  Tisdall, 
after  the  compliments  of  reception 
were  over,  "allow  me  to  present  to 
yon  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Carleton* 
who  wul  one  of  those  days  redeem  the 
promises  in  his  favour,  for  which  I  am 
ready  to  become  a  surety.  Mr.  Car- 
leton.  Lord  Charlemont,  whom  erery 
court  and  city  in  Europe  would  gladly 
win  to  desert  us,  and  who  has  come 
here  from  all  these  attractions  to  make 
bis  home  where  his  country  is.  And 
here***  continued  he,  as  the  grave  and 
^gnified  aspect  of  Mr.  Malone  pre- 
sented itself,  taking  the  name  as  it  was 
announced,  **  here  comes  one  whom  I 
need  not  introduoe  or  desortbo^Anp 
tony  Ifakm^  a  title  higfaer  Hum  any 


that  can  l>e  given  him — the  ornamnt 
of  his  profession ;  whether  in  place  or 
out  of  place,  its  foremost  man.** 

"  Mr.  Solicitor-general,"  s^d  MiU 
lone,  bowing  low,  and  addressing  him* 
self  to  Lord  Charlemont,  "  if  he  does 
not  reserve  the  right  of  reply  always 
to  himself,  takes  away  all  power  of 
reply  when  he  is  pleued  to  compli- 
ment." 

*'  And  leaves  no  necessity  fur  it  when 
bis  compliments  are  so  just  as  they  are 

now,*'  said  his  lordship. 

"  Here  comes  one,"  said  Tisdall,  as 
he  heard  a  name  passed  to  a  servant  in 
the  anti-chamber,  ^whom  compli- 
ments could  not  overpower,  even  were 
one  to  try  the  novel  experiment  of 
complimenting  his  morals.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Rigby,  I  bid  you  welcome,  and 
congratulate  our  friends  as  well  as 
mystdf  on  your  having  been  able  to 
escape  to  us.  How  has  your  negocia- 
tion  sped?  What  says  the  Geraldine? 
Will  ne  grace  our  feast  ? 

" Impracticable,"  said  Rigby,  "quite 
impracticable ;  he  seems  to  inherit  all 
the  anti-episcopal  virtues  of  his  race. 
'  No  peace  wito  the  primate'  is  to  be 
1 1  led  to  the  '  crom  aboo'  in  his  arms. 
It  is  certainly  more  deeply  stamped  on 
his  heart  than  the  family  motto. 

**  Who  is  this  that  wags  his  head  so 
wickedly  against  our  head  of  the  En- 
glish interest  and  the  Irish  church — 
that  would  condemn  our  Primate 
Stone  to  be  stoned  to  death?  Kil- 
dare?  eh— the  stout  Earl  of  Kildare? 
I  thought  so ;  none  but  a  dare-devil  of 
his  kind  would  dare  to  kill  the  imma> 
culate  primate." 

**  That's  not  *your  thunder,'  An- 
drews," said  Tisdall,  turning  fi^ 
Mr.  Uigby  to  receive  two  new-comers. 
"  Stand  forth,  thou  soul  and  body  of 
whim,  gay  Peter  Brabazon — come  and 
appear.  When  a  body  of  so  goodly 
proportions  as  nature  thought  worthy 
to  contain  the  learning  and  abilities  of 
our  friend,  is  interposed  between  fabrics 
of  your  dimensions  and  mine,  total 
eclipse  is  our  fortune.  But  no  per^ 
soniBcation  of  learning  could  obscure 
a  genius  like  yours — such  a  shower  of 
small  facetiousnesses ;  and  you  to  ask 
who  could  dare  assail  the  primate. 
My  good  friend,  the  man  that  has 
courajTo  to  announce  himself  by  a  dis- 
charge of  pleasantries  like  yours,  is 
bold  enough  not  only  to  wage  war  on  a 
primata*  but  to  treat  his  predeoaeior» 
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St.  Patrick,  as  the  saint  treated  the 
vipers,  and  warn  him  ulY  the  premises." 

*'  I  Mj,  aolieUor,**  Mid  Mr.  Rigbj, 
**  was  it  jou  who  advised  the  itinerant 
preacher  of  the  ar^rninents  he  was  to 
employ  in  the  conversion  of  Lord  Kil- 
dare." 

**  I  had  no  fee  that  I  can  remember 

on  any  consultation  of  the  kind,  nor 
indeed  am  I  aware  of  the  argument 
you  allude  to.** 

"  The  poor  preacher  waspiokedup 
bj  some  good  Samaritan,  who,  as  they 
say,  made  him  ride  in  hij>  chariot,  and 
talked  with  him  about  his  enterprise- 
no  less  than  that  of  converting  the 
stout  earl.  What  arguments  do  you 
rely  on  ?  The  missionary  showed  all  his 
wares.  When  they  were  every  one 
ransacked  and  set  aside,  his  unknown 
benelketor  offered  to  help  him  to  one 
Tet  untried.  RemlDd  the  earl,  said 
he,  of  Primate  Stone  ;  ask  him  how  he 
would  like  to  have  his  company  for 
ever,  and  tell  him  be  roast  now  take 
his  dioiee— repent,  reform,  and  go  to 
heaven,  or  else  die  in  his  sins*  and  liTe 
for  ever  with  the  primate." 

^  No,  Rigby,  that  was  no  advice  of 
mine  $  and  yon  may  tell  Lord  Kiklvo 
that  if  he  has  pud  the  concocter  of 
he  has  cheated  himself.  A  pasquinade 
ought  to  have  something  original  in  its 
eompoiition — this  is  a  mean  plagiarism. 
Don't  yon  remember  that  a  princess 
royal  of  France  is  reported  to  have 
given  this  amiable  explanation  of  her 
conversion — she  wished  to  be  some- 
where in  the  nnet  world  where  she 
would  not  meet  her  family. 

"  Thertt  is  another  reason  why  it 
could  not  be  Tisdali's,"  said  Mr.  An- 
drew*; ^It  would  not  be  in  season. 
If  reports  are  to  be  credited,  his  grace 
of  Armagh  has  fallen  into  religion." 

The  conversation  w.is  interrupted 
by  new  announcements — Lord  Clnn- 
brasil  I— the  Primate  I  Neville  looked 
lip^  and  was  nut  less  impressed  by  the 
aspect  and  bearinor  of  Primate  Stone 
than  persons  ubuailv  wei*e  who  for  the 
ibat  time  beheld  him.  The  personal 
beauty  of  the  primate,  it  is  well  known, 
has  retained  its  remembrance  in  tradi. 
tions  preserved  to  the  present  day. 
It  was  of  the  kind  most  appreciable 
by  the  many— twenty  of  form  and 
colouring,  both  such  as  to  give  a  cha- 
racter of  effeminacy  to  the  appear- 
ance, bad  it  not  been  corrected  by  a 
ttatvly  bearing  and  figure,  and  bja 
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masculine  energy  of  expression.  This 
latter  quality,  however,  wa.s  not  visible 
to  the  general  observer.  The  ooonte* 
nance  of  the  primate  had  habitually  an 
air  ofsoftnessandrepose,  which  changed 
at  times  into  a  loftier  and  sterner  cha- 
raeter,  but  seldom  indeed,  unless  when 
the  mind  tliat  informed  it  willedp  to  ap- 
pear comnmnding  or  excited. 

**  What  a  fine  appearance,'*  said 
Neville  to  Lord  Charlemont,  beside 
whom  he  was  standing. 

"  Yes,  very  fine ;  something  between 
Seneca  and  Sardanapalus.  There  is 
as  much  melancholy  in  the  primate's 
face  as  a  life  like  his  would  permit  to 
remain  there.  I  sometimes  Uiink  he 
has  the  grace  to  bo  sorry  for  having 
taken  holy  orders ;  but  I  believe  the 
faint  trace  of  discontent  in  his  fine  face 
would  be  more  justly  ascribed  to  a 
feeling  that  he  is  too  great  a  man  for 
the  sphere  he  has  been  set  to  move  in." 

"  Have  you  any  curiosity.  Lord 
Charlemont,"  said  Mr.  Malone,  to  see 
how  the  antagonists,  Clanbrasil  and 
the  primate,  bear  themselves  through 
the  evening.  You  see  how  graciously 
they  are  conversing  now.  The  pri- 
mate has  pud  his  round  of  dvQitiei^ 
and  be  allows  that  astnta  peer  to  en- 
gross  him  as  if  there  wm  none  but  he 
in  the  company.** 

•*  Awnekia  utgne  ad  menMm/  Hia 
grace  is  not  insensible  to  the  eomlbrt 
that  the  summons  to  dfamer  will  re* 
lease  him." 

**  The  two  peers,  and  their  recent 
trials  of  strengthi  have  been  not  es> 
actly  a  study  to  me;  but  certainly 
there  was  something  to  excite  atten- 
tion in  seeing  two  very  able  men  ad- 
vocating and  opposing  a  measure  of 
much  importance,  on  grounds  wUdi 
neither  of  them  in  his  lieart  approved 
of.  The  primate,  I  ;un  persuaded, 
saw  his  adversary's  game  ;  but  1  am 
diqnsed  to  think,  that  his  graoe*s  own 
secret  has  not  been  penetrated.  It  is 
perfertly  certmn,that,  notwithstanding 
his  decided  and  successful  resistance 
to  Lord  Clanbrasil's  biH,  he  is  in  high 
favour  with  the  papists — highertindeed^ 
than  before  his  opposition." 

A  summons  to  the  dinner-table 
interrupted  the  conversation,  i^ulilics, 
and  all  pertaining  to  politics,  were 
excluded  from  the  repast.  Hilarity 
was  not  banished  from  it,  nor  wit, 
nor  pleasantry  ;  occasiunally  u  little 
mde,  perhaps,  but  never  pointless; 
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nor  even  were  scholarship  and  philo- 
•ophj  silent.  Bnt  the  meeting  was 
essentially  political ;  and  as  soon  as 

the  attendants  had  withdrawn,  and 
the  toasts  began  to  circulate^  the  true 
genius  of  the  place  resumed  its  as- 
eondaiMj.  At  lint  the  political  dis- 
onssion  was  commenced  in  a  conver- 
sation apart,  as  it  were,  between  the 
primate  and  Lord  Clanbrasil ;  but 
gradually  one  and  anotte  joined  in  \%, 
and  the  little  foimt  beoame  a  stream 
and  a  flood  of  conversation  to  which 
every  guest  contributed.  To  render 
it  intelligible^  a  word  of  explanation 
viU  be  necessary. 

Lord  Clanbrasil  was  one  of  that 
very  small  number  of  senators  who 
had  the  sagacity  to  discern  the  practi- 
ciliiUty  of  distinguishing  between 
Korean  Catholics  capable  of  becoming 
well-affected  to  the  state,  and  those 
whose    prejudices    were  invincible. 
Under  this  impression  he  framed  a 
biU  for  the  rq^tration  <^  pofush 
priests,  as  they  were  then  termed, 
giving  to  a  certain  number  the  law's 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rairitiial  ftinelioii8»  and  eflbctoally  dta- 
wling  all  others.    At  the  time  when 
this  measure  was  proposed,  the  Ro- 
aaan  Catholic  religion  was  connived  aty 
not  tolerated ;  seenlar  and  regular 
dttgy  were  alike  prohibited  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  alike  indulged 
by  a  species  of  clandestine  but  et^'ec- 
tual  toleration.     Lord  Clanbrasil's 
bill  wmild  bftTc  the  effisct  of  banish- 
ing  from  the  country^  and  holding  in 
ozdnnon  from  it,  regulars  and  all 
Aoie  whose  political  principles  could 
Bot  bo  deponaed  on»  and  of  redociog 
twderthe  power  of  the  law  soeh  of 
the  clergy  as,  having  become  regis- 
tered, were  permitted  to  remain.  This 
measure  was  introduced  as  a  step  in 
the  march  of  toleration ;  but  it  was 
regarded  by  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bo<ly  as  a  scheme 
for  the  extinction  of  their  religion. 
A  strong  persnauon  ia  now  enter- 
tained, tliat  they  judged  the  meiisure 
wisely.    It  would  have  cut  otT  the 
supplies  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
Ireland,  and  left  it  to  perish  by  inani- 
tion.   When  first  introdnoed  into  the 
House  of  Lords  it  was  negatived* 
principally  owing  to  the  part  taken 
against  it  by  the  primate.    The  pro- 
poser of  the  meaenrey  bowofer*  was 
mi  diiooungod.   FnTonred  by  tbt 


Duke  of  Bedford,  he  introduced  his 
bill  again*  and  succeeded  by^  a  small 
miyority.   The  next  stage  it  bad  to 

pass  thrnun-li,  was  a  vote  upon  it  in 
Privy  Council ;  and  here  the  friends 
of  the  primate  were  too  strong  for 
the  viceroy:  the  measure  was  de- 
feated. The  project  thus  rendered 
abortive  was  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion between  the  author  and  the  oppo- 
ser  of  it. 

<'Well,  primate/'  Lord  Clanbrasil 
was  heard  to  say,  **  you  do  not  dis- 
hearten me.  I  cannot  think  a  mind 
like  that  of  your  grace  will  continue 
long  under  the  influence  of  such  an 
objection.  Long-continued  connivance 
is,  to  all  intents,  equivalent  to  tolera- 
tion. It  would  be  indeed  less  incon- 
siBteot  in  the  staie  to  legalise  the 
worship  of  the  pafnsts  under  due  re- 
strictions, than  to  conrnve  at  it  as  it 
is  now  permitted.  " 

<'  I  did  not  tell  your  lordship  that  I 
bad  no  other  objections  to  the  biU.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that 
there  is  more  justice  than  you  seem  to 
admit  in  the  objection  you  refer  to." 

**  In  faith,  my  lord  primate,  I  can- 
not discern  the  justice  of  rofu-ing  to 
acknowlediie  and  reward  the  lovaltv 
of  well-aflected  men  to  the  extent  that 
I  proposed  to  gratify  the  papists, 
merely  because  some  little  etiquette 
would  be  infringed  by  the  favour  dono 
to  them.  " 

**  Are  you  sure  they  would  accept 
the  bill  as  a  boon  or  a  fiiTovr  ?  I  bavo 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Indeed  I  be- 
lieve it  is  no  secret  that  the  Icvling 
men  of  the  Romish  persuasion  bare 
formally  thanked  me  for  the  part  I 
took  in  defeating  a  measure  which 
they  regarded  as  involving  the  down- 
fall of  their  religion." 

*<  May  I  ask  your  grace,  was  the 
apprehension  id  such  a  result  among 
the  reasons  for  your  exertions  against 
the  bill?'* 

The  question  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Malone  ;  the  company  were  nlencedv 
and  the  primate  for  a  moment  dis- 
concerted by  it — he  rallied,  however. 

*'  Mr.  Prime  Sergeant,"  .said 
he,  1  beg  pardon, '  (the  title  had 
been  witbi&awn  from  this  eminent 
lawy«*)  «  Mr.  Malone^  I  viderstand 
the  drift  of  your  question,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  reply,  tliat  I  would 
not  contem^ato  ue  ezturpation  of 
bsrasy  lij  aiqr  parliamentiry  indbeet* 
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nes5u  I  would  not  pass  a  bill  contrived 
for  tiie  subver!<iou  of  lluniuui.sui  a 
boon  and  an  indulgence  to  it." 

**  Your  ^race  mistakes  mj  bill/* 
said  Lord  Clanbra.'«il ;  *'  I  affectcrl  no 
grace  to  popery  ;  my  benevolence  wsm 
direeted  upon  loyal  papists.  I  par- 
powd  to  relieve  them  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  ;  but  as  to  the  reli- 
gion itself^  1  pretended  no  favour  to 
It- 

"  A  capital  distinction  that  of  your 
lordship'^,"  b;iid  Tisdall,  **but,  permit 
uie  to  observei  hardly  applicable. 
When  you  tell  the  papists  that  you 
wish  to  leg-alise  the  ezerdae  of  their 
religion,  while  at  the  same  time  your 
purpose  is  to  destroy  it,  you  do  some- 
thing like  breakiuLi;  the  word  of  pro- 
raise  to  the  heart.  You  profess  to 
make  a  law  that  they  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  fjuafT  pure  popei'y  as  it  couit-s  un- 
adulterated from  Rowe^  the  source ; 
and  the  beverage  you  design  to  provide 
is  something  that  never  saw  the  sea ; 
or  reflected  the  triple  crown  of  the 
pontitf.  A  toast ;  my  lordM  and  gen- 
tlemen* full  bumpers—''  The  glorioosy 
pious*  and  immortal  memory  I'  ** 

The  toast  was  drank  with  the  cus- 
tomary honours ;  but  it  had  not  the 
snocess  expected.  Lord  ClanbrMil 
was  determined  it  should  not  tt  rmiuato 
the  cliscussion.  Auticipatii)^'^  liis  host, 
before  the  company  were  well  seated 
asain,  he  objected  to  the  view  taken 
or  his  policy. 

**  I  shall  submit,"  said  he,  "to  be 
judged  by  any  impartial  and  unpledgotl 
person,  if  1  am  not  in  the  right,  i 
Mbmk  tbo  ease  unreservedly  to  An- 
thony Blalone«  if  ho  will  decide  upon 
it." 

Give  judgment,  Mr.  Maloue," 
cried  several  voices. 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  remember^ 
gentleman,"  replied  he,  "that  there 
are  two  parties  in  the  case.  Even  in 
tbt  tportlvontia  of  an  after-dinner 
trbitrntiott  the  oonsent  of  both  is  na- 

AU  eyes  were  turned  on  the  pri- 
mate.   He  said, 

'*  My  Lord  Clanbrasil  cannot  possi- 
bly entertain  a  higher  respect  for  Mr. 
Malone  8  judgment  and  integrity  tlian 
I  do.  I  shall  listen  to  hisi  afler-dia- 
ner  decision,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  as 
true  pleasure  as  I  have  often  listened 
to  an  argument  from  him  in  ft  oourt 
of  justice  and  in  the  senate.'* 


"  Then  thus  adjured  I  speak.  In 
this  cii.se  the  court  is  of  opinion  that 
the  roost  reverend  father,  George 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  primate  and 
metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  James  Earl  of  Clanbrasil, 
linve  eai^  been  placed  in  *  fidse  poaU 
tion,  and  have  experienced  the  Inoon- 
veniences  to  which  such  a  position  is 
liable.  You,  my  Lord  Clanbrasil, 
purposed  to  diestroy  the  papist  party, 
or  at  least  to  deprive  it  of  power. 
To  this  end,  you  devised  a  scheme  for 
dividing  it,  and  to  render  your  scheme 
snocessAil  you  recommended  it  by 
liberal  professions.  You,  my  lord 
primate,  discerned  th?»  noble  lord's 
purpose  and  policy.    You  designed  to 

Jirotect  the  papists  and  popery  against 
lis  artifices,  and  that  snen  patroni^ 
should  seem  consistent  with  your  pro- 
fessional obligation.^.you  were  forced  to 
disguise  your  favourable  intents  under 
a  now  of  intolerance.  Yon  are 
boond*  vy  lord,  by  two  conflicting  en- 
gngements  :  your  ecclesiastical  station 
demands  of  you,  if  you  have  power  to 
effect  it,  the  eztinotion  of  Wasf— 
your  political  station  as  goardian  of 
the  English  interest,  makes  you  guar- 
dian of  the  Church  of  Rome — you 
cannot  admit  of  its  overthrow.  My 
Lord  Clanbrasil  would  ereate  n  divi- 
sion  in  Romanism,  your  vrace  would 
perpetuate  division  in  Ireland ;  and 
neither  your  grace  nor  the  noble  lord 
would  serve  your  respeotivo  pnrpoaaa 
by  declaring  them." 

There  was  silence  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment. The  primate  was  something 
more  pale  than  wont — in  the  count** 
nance  of  Lord  Clanbrasil  surprise  was 
visibly  depicted.  The  host  spoke  to 
relieve  the  awkwardness  of  the  occa- 
non. 

«  Malone,"  said  bc^  *'  this  is  rmtbar 

bold  speaking  ;  you  seem  to  me  more 
conjectural  than  usual  in  casting  such 
imputations." 

« No,  solicitor;*  rapUad  the  otm. 
summate  lawyer,  "  there  is  nothing 
conjectural.  Lord  Clanbrasil  will 
avow,  I  am  sure,  that  I  have  divined 
bis  purpose  aright ;  and  aa  to  the 
views  of  his  grace,  fifty  years'  expe- 
rience of  English  rule  furnishes  an 
ample  instruction  of  what  they  must 
necessarily  be — the  same  with  thoso 
of  Prfanate  Boulter,  Primate  Marsh, 
Primate  Hoadley,  and  never  more 
eti'ectualiy  or  more  graciously  carried 
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intu  act  thun  b^-  his  grace  who  has 
conferred  on  me  the  high  honour  I  ttm 
at  thi.s  moment  exercising.  And  let 
it  Tint  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  I 
make  the  policy  of  EngUnU  matter  of 
reproach— I  am  an  arbitrator,  not  a 
censor — as  long  as  there  is  a  na- 
tional spirit  in  Ireland,  England  will 
take  ht'e«l  to  kcepiis  divided.  States- 
men of  inferior  parts  would  be  con- 
tented with  Inferior  Baccesaee.  It 
would  be  sufficient  for  them  to  keep 
parliament  divided,  to  set  Protestant 
against  Protestant.  Your  grace  knows 
that  this  is  not  enough  for  the  times. 
Yon  have  had  proof  that  a  national 
feeling  may  be  strong  enough  to  fuse 
Protestant  parties  into  one  ;  you  must 
guard  the  interest  of  England  here  by 
a  division  of  more  magnitade.  Wlule 
Rome  is  powerful  for  Its  numbers  and 
strong  in  its  purposes  here,  wo  dare 
not  attempt  to  separate-  from  England, 
or  to  assert  our  indepciulance  of  it. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  give  ourselves 
up  as  the  dependants  or  victims  of  the 
popish  party.  You  ensure  your  as- 
cendancy over  us  by  not  permitting 
that  party  to  be  dissipated.'' 

"  Capital,"  cried  Bttte  Brabazon, 
"  that's  just  the  policy  of  Mrs.  Cuth- 
bert.  When  poor  Cuthbert  got  those 
Uotches  on  his  face — never  mind*  man« 
ererj  body  sees  them— lus  wife»  thej 
say,  regularly  made  away  with  every 
prescription;  for,  as  she  very  jus-tly 
argued,  it  was  bettor  have  a  husband 
&thful«  although  his  ihoe  was  in  a 
blaze  or  so,  than  to  have  him  like  an 
Adonis,  making  oonqnasts  and  forsalu 
ing  her." 

•  Cuthbert  did  not  seem  to  feel  quite 
comfortable.  On  the  oontrary,  he 
showed  by  a  gesture  much  worse 
than  equivocal  that  he  harboured  ven- 
geance in  his  heart.  Mr.  Andrews, 
a  dutinguished  follow  of  the  college, 
afterwards  provost,  had  barely  time  to 
arrest  the  hand  in  which  he  held  his 
glass  much  in  the  fashion  of  a  missile. 

Are  you  mad  ?"  said  he^  in  a  whis- 
per. *'  Is  it  before  the  primate  yon 
Would  commit  such  an  outrage?" 

**  W})at  can  a  man  do,  Andrews  ? 
One  can't  call  such  a  fellow  out  for  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  It  must  be  po> 
nished  on  the  spott  or  else  joa  must 
laugh  it  off." 

Certainly,"  said  Andrews,  "unless 
von  would  have  tiia  laugh  at  vonrself. 
wa  most  try  to  torn  it  oif.  I  think*" 


.said  he,  addressing  himself  generally 
to  the  company,  **  1  have  an  illustra> 
tion  lailu  r  more  in  point  than  our 
friend  Hrabazuii's ;  tliat  is,  supposing 
Mr.  Malone's  judgment  correct — a 
thing  for  which  I  should  be  in  this 
instance  unwilling  to  pledge  rayaelf. 
1  dare  say,  gentlemen,  you  all  know 
the  story  of  the  captain's  shark.  I  was 
in  Hawk's  ship,  off  Porto  Bello,  at 
the  time  the  monster  was  thus  appro- 
priated. There  was  a  dearth  of  such 
creatures  at  the  time,  and  the  first  I 
saw  in  my  ignorance  1  was  eager  to 
entrap.  The  old  boatswain  reifused 
to  aid  me  with  fishing  apparatus,  and 
I  ran  to  the  captain's  cabin  with  a 
boy's  eagerness,  to  have  authority  on 
my  side. 

«<  •  The  boatewaia  says,  sir,  you  do 
not  permit  fishing,  and  be  refusaa  to 

help  me.' 

**  *  I  dare  say,'  said  the  captain, 
*  boatswain  knows  what  he's  about.* 

<"  But  it  is  a  shark  I  want  to  take.* 

**  *  Is  it  indeed  ? — the  very  friend  I 
want  to  keep.  Will  you  keep  ray  se- 
cret y  said  he,  as  we  walked  on  deck. 
*Ayi  there  you  are,'  as  he  looked  over 
the  ship's  side,  '  constant  and  faithful, 
and  my  friend  Andrews  would  deprive 
me  of  you.  Look,  boy,  landward; 
look  in  any  seaman's  face  when  his 
eyes  foil  on  those  white  walls.  If 
sharkey  were  out  of  that,  it  would  be 
hard  to  keep  the  men  on  board.  He 
is  more  a  terror  to  them,  1  can  tell 
you,  than  the  ship's  corporal— a  rope's- 
end  is  a  trifle  in  comparison  with 
sharker  's  jaws.  While  he  guards  the 
ship  wc  shall  have  no  swimming  to 
shore.    I  cannot  afford  to  lose  him.* " 

<'  Your  adidral,  Mr.  Andrews^ 
mif^'ht  plead  a  very  creditable  prece- 
dent in  Irish  society,"  said  Malone  ; 

and  the  authority,  my  lord  primate, 
was  very  venerable  ndeed,  no  less 
than  episcopal ;  I  should  not  be  much 
out  if  1  added  rej/al  also.  When  two 
of  the  contending  clans  had  been  al* 
lowed  time  and  ftdlit^  for  bringing 
their  quarrels  to  maturity  and  indulg- 
ing in  a  iniitual  slaughter,  the  Lord 
Justice  (  liftord  w.us  .summoned  over 
to  explain  or  justify  bis  supineness. 
He  selected  a  biiliop  as  his  advocate 
and  agent.  Bh  argument  was  brief, 
and  from  the  result  it  would  appear 
convincing  and  satisfactory. 

I  hold  it  good  policy,  sire,'  said 
hi^  *to  wink  whila  your  miiia^y't 
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•nemies  arc  cutting  oil'  each  other's 
beads.  They  will  spare  you  cost  end 
trouble  if  they  are  not  meddled  with.* 
*  Whereat,'  observes  old  Hanmor,  *the 
king  smiled  and  bode  him  return  to 
Irehmd.*** 

C^Ieton  heard  no  more.  A  paclcet 
was  placed  in  his  hand,  .and  a  word 
whispered  in  his  ear,  at  which  he 
hastily  quitted  the  table  and  proceeded 
to  an  outer  ball  in  a  blaze  with  liveried 
ser?aDts.  The  packet  contained  let- 
ters, one  of  them  enclosing  a  little 
cross  set  with  brilliants.  What  the 
letters  were,  may  be  afterwards  seen 
when  there  is  more  time  to  read  them. 
It  is  now  enough  to  say  what  was 
their  effect.  Carleton  was  manifestly 
dspresscd  by  the  fooelpt  of  them  $  and 
while  he  seMMd  to  forai  a  brave  reso- 
lution, he  was  not,  so  one  would  think, 
happy  in  the  adoption  of  iL  After  a 
short  pause,  he  asked  for  the  hearer 
of  it,  and  conversed  wiUi  him  apart. 
A  carriage  was  then  summoned  to 
the  door,  and  he  entered  it,  the  ser- 
vants taking  good  care  that  the  pro- 
06S8  of  entrance  should  not  be  rapids 
one  handed  him  his  sword,  another 
his  hat,  another  his  cloak,  another 
stood  at  the  ball-door,  and  two  at 
the  carriage  steps ;  eadi  and  all  ar- 
resting him  until  the  expected  gratuity 
was  given.  When  this  process  of  spoli- 
ation bad  been  mechanically  endured, 
the  young  man  took  his  place  in  the 
carriage,  the  bearer  of  the  message  seat* 
ing  himself  on  the  box  with  the  driver. 
The  direction  was  given,  and  the 
vehiele  set  off  on  its  Inmhering  career. 

Then  Carleton  threw  himself  hade, 
and  allowed  his  thoughts,  gloomy  as 
they  were,  to  have  free  way  with  him— 
ho  oven  spoke  aloud. 

My  dream  is  over,"  said  he,  "my 
way  of  life  is  already  in  the  sere. 
Strange  destiny  mine  !  to  work  out,  as 
if  it  were  mv  own  will,  the  will  of 
others.  CSiild,  boy-.I  have  been  » 
machine  moving  at  a  command  from 
without.  Then  it  was  in  my  own 
atVections  the  principle  of  my  submis- 
sion was  fonno.  Now  it  is  feeling  for 
the  affection  of  anoOiar.  Well,  if  I 
can  make  her  happy,  even  if  I  soothe 
her  close  of  life,  that  is  something ; 
httt  it  is  a  strange  destiny  never  to 
choose,  never  to  have  a  will — poor 
Neville  I"  said  the  youth,  rea<ly  almost 
to  dissolve  in  a  fit  of  tenderness 
fat  himself;  but  a  bitter  smile  came 


to  his  relief,  and  saved  him  from  the 
effieminaqr. 

While  troubled  thoughts  were  hiuv 
ryincr  .ncross  his  mind,  the  coach  lum- 
bered on  as  rapidly  as  such  a  vehicle 
nreeeded  by  such  a  team  eonld  rolL 
It  reached,  at  length,  the  quay. 

"  Are  we  arrived  ?"  said  Carleton. 

"  Yes,  master,  yonder's  the  vessel. 
Readpr  my  men  ?"  cried  be  to  two  per* 
sons  m  sailor's  dress  who  afipearoa  at 
hand. 

"All  ready,  sir." 

Neville  threw  some  silver  to  the 
driver,  followed  his  conductor,  and 
entered  a  small  boat — the  .sailors  sat  and 
plied  their  oars  rapidly.  At  no  great 
distance  the  tall  form  of  a  two-decked 
vessel  towered  in  the  dark  air.  The 
song  of  the  mariners,  as  they  weighed 
anchor,  came  mingled  with  the  plash  of 
the  waves  over  the  dark  water.  In  Car- 
leton*snUndall  was  a  phantasm,thongh 
not  >  hideoTO  dream — an  ecsta^  of  ton» 
derness  .it  one  moment,  then  of  sorrow, 
and  more  generally  a  confusion  ia 
which  all  feelings  that  agitate  the  hu- 
man breast,  exerted  by  turns  a  mastery. 

At  last,  the  boat  drew  up  by  the 
ship's  tall  side.  There  was  a  veiled 
figure  on  deck.  Carleton  seized  & 
rope,  swung  himself  aloft,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  silent. 

**  My  lady,  sir,  is  below,"  said  tho 
female  before  whom  he  stood ;  "  she 
felt  a  little  faint.  I  prepared  her  when 
I  saw  the  boat  approaching,  and  if  yoa 
please  I  will  conduct  you  down." 

Carleton  attended  his  conductor 
down  the  steps;  at  the  bottom  she 
opened  a  door  and  said, 

"Please,  sir,  enter." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  Car- 
leton obeyed.  He  entered,  and  was 
instantly  and  rudely  sciaed  by  vigorous 
arms,  hand-cui^cd,  gagged,  and  bound, 
and  deposited  in  a  narrow  berth  to 
which  the  cords  which  tied  him  were 
ihstened.  Sovndsy  not  to  he  nrisondop* 
8tood«  on  the  deck  over  bis  head,  and 
the  rushing  of  water  on  the  planks, 
taught  bim  the  vesitel  was  under  weigh. 
It  is  needless  to  describe  the  variety  of 
emotions  by  which  he  was  agitated  { 
but  when  the  violence  of  his  first  in- 
dignation had  subsided,  he  b^gan  to 
fiSi  that  the  wrong  and  treachery  ho 
suff<>red  from,  was  not  altogether  so 
bad  nor  so  irremediable  as  the  fate  to 
which  he  came  with  the  desperate  in- 
tention of  resigning  himself. 
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Meanwhile  his  disappearance  had 
been  observedi  and  had  caused  confu- 
lioB  and  alam.  When  the  primate 
rose  to  take  his  leave,  Mr.  Derinzy 
profited  by  the  opportunity,  and  joined 
the  small  train  which  accompanied  the 
dignitary  as  he  departed.  Looking 
around  to  give  a  signal  to  Carleton,  he 
perceived  ror  the  first  time  that  the 
youth  was  do  longer  of  the  company. 

"Stole  away,"  said  TIsdall,  who 
observed  his  look  of  inquiry.  "  Your 
young  friend  has  not  bad  his  bead  made 
for  our  winCf  or  else  he  has  little  heart 
for  our  politics.  1  should  augur  better 
for  him  if  he  were  a  thought  higher 
tempered.** 

*'  You  do  him  injustice,"  said  De- 
rinzy  ;  "rely  on  it,  we  shall  euft'er  no 
^seredit  from  him.  He  is  better  than 
high  tempered — he  is  well  tempered, 
and  of  a  true  heart  and  high  spirit." 

The  departure  of  the  primate,  upon 
whom  Hsdsll  waited  to  the  door  of  his 
ooaclif  interrupted  the  dialogue.  At 
his  return  to  the  hall  he  found  De- 
rinzy  questioning  his  servant.  The 
ssnrant  was  speanng. 

**  Quite  sure,  sir.  They  say  that  a 
letter  was  brought  by  a  man  in  a 
sailor's  dress,  and  that  Mr.  Carleton 
accompanied  him  in  a  coach.** 

"  Carleton  has  not  been  home  to- 
night," said  Derinzy.  "  Your  ser- 
vants tell  of  some  summons  to  him 

with  which  I  am  not  altogether  satis- 
A- J 

UvU. 

More  than  one  voice,  in  reply  to 
Tisdall's  words  an<l  looks,  told  the  story 
of  the  youth  s  departure.  The  porter's 
aooonnt  was  the  most  etreamstantial. 
He  was  standing  at  the  hall-door  when 
a  man  came  up  the  steps  and  asked  if 
Mr.  Derinzy  and  a  young  gentleman 
his  friend,  Mr.  Csrieton*  were  of  the 
dinner-party.  On  saying  that  they 
were,  the  man  gave  his  message,  and 
told  him  to  "  be  alive  and  look  sharp" 
in  having  it  delivered. 

-  Did  you  know  the  roan?— had  yon 
seen  him  before?"  said  Mr.  Tisdali. 

**  No,  sir  ;  he  was  quite  a  stransror 
to  me,  and  I  think  he  was  strange  to 
the  plaoe,  for  the  man  Aat  was  with 
him  in  the  street  seemed  directing  him 
like  one  that  was  a  foreigner*  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.** 

"There  was  a  man  with  him — did 
you  know  him  ?" 

**  No,  sir,  I  never  saw  him  before, 
nor  ever  saw  the  like  of  him  either ;  I 


never  saw  such  a  rascally  squint  as  he 
had,  in  all  my  born  days." 

"That  mast  be  the  fellow/'  said 
another  servant,  **  tliat  got  up  behind 
the  coach  just  as  it  was  rolling  away. 
He  darted  out  of  the  entry  at  the 
comer  and  mounted.*' 

**  A  stout  and  rather  short  man,  was 
he,  Williams?"  said  a  senrant. 

«  Yes,  he  was." 

"  Then  Stamer  and  I  saw  him,  squint 
and  all,  getting  upon  the  ooach." 
Here  Mr.  Dennzy's  senrant  ssid  to 

his  master — 

"  I  think  that  must  be  Mr.  Neville's 
senrant,  sir.  He  was  in  the  stable  yard 
of  the  hotel  this  morning ;  he  was  talk- 
ing' to  the  ostler,  and  I  suppose  about 
your  honour,  for  1  heard  the  ostler 
say,  '  there's  Mr.  Derinsy's  servant— 
you  can  ask  him  yourself ;'  but  when  I 
came  up  to  them,  Pearson  went  away." 

*•  This  looks  serious,"  said  Tisdali; 
"  I  see  you  think  so.  Pll  get  Malone 
out  to  you»  hut  I  despair  of  being  able 
to  d')  you  any  other  service  than  by 
placing  some  of  our  civic  authorities 
at  your  command.  I  mtwt  ]»resent]y 
resume  my  post  at  the.  table,  althougn 
ovf  of  thf'  brl'jlitt'st  stars  in  all  our 
sphere  is  twinkling  in  my  place  till  I 
return." 

And  so  Tisdali  disappeared,  and 
presently  Malone  was  at  Derinzy'ssido* 
assisting  him  with  his  counsel. 

It  is  unnece8.sary  to  continue  the 
details  of  their  farther  investigation. 
The  result  was,  that  Carleton,  about 
half  an  hour  before,  had  entered  into 
a  coach  and  proceeded,  as  the  order 
to  the  driver  was  understood,  towards 
Kogerson*s  quay.  It  was  arranged  that 
Mr.  Derinzy  should  folluw  thither  with 
all  practicable  haste,  while  his  friends 
took  snch  measures  as  might  seem 
most  advisaUe  to  seoond  him,  sending 
a  force  of  constables  and  military  to 
support  him,  and  endeavouring  to  trace 
out  and  secure  the  individual  whose 
sinister  aspeet  Isad  produced  so  strong 
an  impression  on  all  thoso  by  wliom  he 

was  beheld. 

Derinzy  proceeded  on  his  way  with 
the  impetaous  eagerness  which  the 
emergency  seemed  to  inspire ;  but  his 
haste  did  not  prove  to  be  speed.  In 
that  time  the  streets  of  Dublin  by  night 
were  l>etter  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
breakers  of  law,  than  to  the  wants  of 
those  who  would  do  well.  The  lamps, 
feeble  and  distant^  served  rather  to 
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show  thieves   and  marauders  their 

prey  than  to  make  honest  men  aware 
of  their  danger.  There  were  laws,  to 
be  sure,  that  lamps  should  be  set  up  at 
equal  and  not  extremely  Incommodious 
distances,  hut  such  laws  were  little  re- 
garded. The  number  of  luiiiinaries 
required  for  a  street  might  be  found  in 
it>  but  a  far  too  largo  }>ru]jortion  woidd 
give  light  to  the  vicinity  of  some  great 
man's  dwelling,  while,  hevond,  the  de- 
frauded way  was  wrapped  in  utter 
gloom,  or  would  be  shown  hereandtlttre 
by  a  something  to  wliii  !l  the  name  of 
licht  was  tr'vt-n,  but  wliich  was  more 
dismal,  and  ilisxstrous  in  its  weak  wan 
twinkle  tiiau  midnight  darkness  itj^elf. 
The  ooaoh  in  which  Derim^  sat, 
brought  its  own  light  with  it.  Two 
servants  bearing  torches  in  their  hands 
stood  behind  and  threw  a  glare  over 
the  dark  ways  as  they  passed  on ;  but 
the  light  which  ^h(twed  the  streets  dis- 
played the  coach  also,  and  displayed  it 
to  more  than  friends.  On  a  sudden 
there  was  darkness ;  the  two  footmen 
were  hurled  from  their  place,  the 
torches  they  bore  were  trodden  out, 
the  horses  were  seized  and  loosed  from 
the  vehicle,  and  when  Mr.  Derinzj 
strove  to  jump  out,  he  found  the  door 
so  firmly  elotwd  against  him,  that  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  his  carriage.  A 
crowd  of  men  he  could  see  standing 
around,  all  perfectly  silent ;  he  called 
to  them  to  let  him  out — no  answer. 
Rouse«l  to  indignation,  he  drew  out  A 
case  of  pistols  and  said — 

"  1  am  armed  and  desperate  ;  if  you 
do  not  release  me  instantly,  whatever 
the  consequences  may  b^  by  him  that 
made  me,  I  will  fire  upon  you." 

Before  his  menace  had  time  to  pro- 
duce its  effect,  or  any  effect,  a  voice 
rich  in  the  melody  of  Munster  called 
out,  "is  that  ^Ir.  Derinzy?"  and  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  continued 
shouting  like  a  stentor — 

"Couege,  oolleget  ooUege»  to  the 
rescue." 

There  appeared  to  be  something  like 
an  amicable  struggle  in  the  crowd--> 
some  persons  apparently  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  speaker  from  taking  part 
in  a  matter  he  had  no  concern  in.  He 
was  to  be  heard  re[)]yiiig — 

**  Off — would  you  have  me  leave  in 
this  vile  durance  a  gallant  gentleman 
of  my  own  county — a  Derinzy  ?" 

And  breaking  his  way  through  all 
obstacles,  he  sprang  upon  one  of  the 


liberated  liorscs,  making  lum  rear,  and 
curvet,  and  kick,  while  he  cried  out — 
**  Now,  ye  rapscallions,  scatter,  dis- 
erse.  Ho,  college,  college— >bere*s  aa 
onourable  coll^fian  in  lumbo.  Coma 
from  your  peaceful  recreations— /ie- 
xcende  de  <  (fIo — adeste  JideUs — come, 
sizar  and  commoner,  from  the  first 
floor  and  the  garret-^sie  Utir  adattra, 
from  the  dens  ye  are  storming  and  the 
taverns  where  ye  are  taking  a  sober 
refreshment.  IIo,  college,  college,  come 
with  scourges  to  lash  these  Helots 
to  tb^  ergastula.  Here  they  come — 
here  cnnie  tlie  boys  of  old  Trinity,  and 
here  am  1,  Buck  Farrell,of  Tatterdown, 
that  was,  mounted  on  my  war  horse,  to 
do  one  good  deed  before  I  leave  your 
scurvy  streets.  Take  care  of  your 
toes,  you  villains — scour  away,  you 
rabble,  or  try  how  the  heels  of  a 
gentleman's  coaob-horse  agree  wtUi 
your  jilebeian  soonces.'* 

Antl  as  his  horse  reared  and  lashed, 
the  crowd  scattered  so  as  to  leave  a 
space  in  which  be  rode  round  the  coachf 
stUl  shouting  at  the  top  of  hie  rmea-mm 
"  College,  college." 
Presently  his  call  was  answered. 
**  Here  we  are — here's  college,"  and 
the  voices  and  the  rush  of  a  multitud* 
was  heard  approaching. 

Then  the  crowd  around  Derinzy 
hastily  dispersed ;  but  the  poor  Buck's 
exhibition  of  courage  and  friendship 
was  not  without  its  cost  to  him. 
He  was  felled,  by  a  missile,  and  when 
a  couple  of  score  of  college  youths, 
who  had  been  enjoying  a  medita- 
tive ramble  in  the  neighbourhood 
carrying  tiie  keys  of  their  doors  car». 
fully  wrapped  up  in  the  tail  of  their 
gowns,  arrived  in  hot  haste  at  the 
coach,  and  obtained  lights,  they  found 
his  body  extended  before  it.  He  was 
bleeding  profusely  from  the  head,  and 
in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Mr.  De- 
rinzy had  him  removed  into  a  house 
where  surgical  aid  could  be  procured 
f«Mr  Idntf  mmI  for  the  servants,  both 
seriously  wounded.  Having  made, 
with  all  possible  baste,  the  best  ar- 
rangement in  bis  power^  he  wis  kwring 
the  room,  when  fie  heard  Farrell  pro* 
nounce  his  name. 

**  To  the  ship,  Mr.  Derinzy,"  he 
murmured,  help  me  aboard.  I  feel 
weak  and  lAWj,  but  it's  my  last  night 
in  Ireland ;  1  U  mend  when  I  leave  it. 
I'm  proud  and  glad  that  I  didyouOBt 
good  turn  before  going." 
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He  spoke  with  interruptions  and 
with  evident  pain,  and  rplap?efl  again 
into  insensibility.  Mr.  Derinzy  reite- 
rated his  charges  that  he  should  be 
MreAiUy  atlenmd»  and  sud  he  would 
return  to  see  him ;  he  then  proceeded 
to  the  quay.  Some  of  the  constables 
and  soldiers  sent  by  Mr.  Malone  ar- 
rived alnost  At  the  same  moment  with 


himself  and  a9si5<ted  him  in  his  re- 

scarchf  s.  But  all  Hs^.istance  was  vain — 
housfs  and  t^lii!!-:,  la  id  and  water,  were 
searched  to  uo  purpose.  The  only 
vessel  which  it  would  have  been  oseftil 
to  Ti^it  was  beyond  bis  reach,  boldin^^ 
its  swift  course  with  well-filled  sails 
to  the  open  sea,  and  bearing  Carleton 
its  prisoner. 


CHAPTCB  XV. — THE  CAPTAIN  AT  SEA. 

fi'  -i/swain — How  long  liave  ve  bMB  IllkalAuili      Ml  hmt 

Gunner — Some  foiirtctn  year*. 

BouUuiiin — Dy  fouitcea  llrcf ,  I  rwcftr,  th«n, 

Thi>  element  never  noarUhcd  luch  a  plntet 

So  S***^  ^  terlcM,  ad  ■>  Ibttwut*. 


A  BEILLIAS'T  mommpr  sun  was  sbininp 
over  the  waters  of  Bantry  Bay,andgild- 
ing  the  tall  mountains  that  protect  it, 
revealing  green  islands  dispersed  over 
the  expanse  below,  and  plenminjr  upon 
sundry  lake.s,  high-?et  as  gi-ins  in  the 
surrounding  bills.  Transparent  mist, 
bere  and  tkere^  hung  upon  the  moun- 
tain side^  hut  the  glad  waters  moved|in 
light,  or,  where  the  sheltcrintr  hillH 
protected  them,  spread  as  a  placid 
mirror,  in  which  mJced  cliff  and  grove, 
attired  in  the  rich  foliage  of  autumn, 
were  beautifully  reflected.  Seld<jm 
had  a  fair  morning  dawned  on  a  fairer 
scene. 

Such  might  well  haw  been  the 
thought  of  a  solitary  wayfiurer»  who 

stood  on  an  eminence  commandintr  an 
ample  prospect  of  this  goodly  scene — 
and  yet,  its  beauty  did  not  seem  to 
engage  his  admiration  or  attention. 
His  glances  were  seaward,  and  became 
those  of  one  who  was  searchinjr,  rather 
than  admiring.  Occasionally,  when 
a  smI  appeared  in  sight,  he  applied  a 
glass  to  his  eye,  but  seemed  to  say  to 
himself,  as  he  withdrew  it,  "  not  that." 
At  last  be  hastily  closed  the  glass, 
and  blew  a  loud  shrill  whistle.  He 
was  answered  from  below,  and  a  boat 
well  manned  issued  forth  from  a  litilo 
creek,  where  it  had  been  lying  fnr 
concealment,  or  shelter.  He  tarried 
BO  longer  on  tiie  cliffy  but  hastening 
to  the  beach,  down  the  precipitate, 
although  winding  path,  took  lii^  |t1aoe 
in  the  boat»  and  commanded  to  row 
for  a  vessel  now  at  no  great  distance 
in  tha  effing.  It  was  soon  neared* 
and  at  a  signal,  recognized  by  an 
ofllcer  on]  the  deck^  the  ship's  crew 


were  piped  together  to  receive  th^ 

captain. 

Officers  and  men,  after  saluting, 
fell  back,  and  left  their  commander  in 

conversation  with  the  sicf.nd  in  com- 
mand. It  w;is  carried  on  in  the  I'rench 
language.  The  captain':i  fi^^t  ^iucstion 
receivM  an  affirmative  reply.  "  All 
was  on  hoardy  delivered  by  'the  Are* 
thusa." 

"  So  far,  well.  I  will  have  the 
papers  sent  to  ray  cabin." 

The  apartment  to  which  the  captain 

retired  was  more  commodious,  and 
far  better  furnished  than  might  have 
been  looked  for  at  the  time.  Its 
ornaments  were  appropriate — charts, 
mathematical  and  nautical  instruments, 
even  books  were  not  omitted — books 
of  general  literature  and  science,  as 
well  as  thc»se  more  especially  belonging 
to  the  naval  profession.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  think,  that  much  intellectual 
wealth  m.ay  he  stored  in  a  ?niall  com- 

tass.  In  this  particular,  books  may 
e  sud  to  have  only  the  privilege  of  a 
paper  currency  ;  but  they  differ  in  a 
particular  of  great  moment :  they  are 
not  mere  arbitrary  representatives  of 
value,  but  signs,  which,  wherever  they 
are  understood,  bestow  the  treasures 
they  signify. 

The  master  of  this  apartment  had 
the  air  and  countenance  of  one  who 
could  value  and  improve  the  treasures 
in  his  keeping — of  one  formed  for 
action,  and  not  estranged  from  habits 
of  thought.  He  was  ol  no  more  than 
a  middling  stature,  but  a  vigorous 
muscular  developement  promised  a 
more  than  ordinary  strength  and  acti- 
vity—and  in  his  air  andgestures^  there 
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wa.«  a  decision  and  command  which 
no  advantage  of  stature  could  bestow. 
There  was  no  clue  to  his  age.  The 
thoagbtfblneaa  of  hia  ooontenaiice 
might  gather  on  a  brow  of  a^ht-aod- 
twenty,  during  the  changes  and  chances 
of  an  adventurous  life;  a  vigorous 
constitution*  and  a  mind  not  over  sen- 
aUiva  to  eare  or  diatress,  might  have 
preserved  a  face  as  yootbfuly  even  to 
forty.  The  foatures  were  graceful — 
the  colour,  that  which  exposure  to  the 
air  mdneeaon  a  hoe  originally  aoft  and 
fresh.  His  clustering  hair  was  of  a 
palii^h  brown,  but  there  was  a  martial 
character  in  his  full  and  fiery  eye — 
and  an  energy  in  the  lower  part  of  his 
face,  such  as  could  well  diapaaae  with 
the  air  which  sable  brows  and  curls 
are  ordinarily  supposed  to  render. 

The  captain  was  speedily  immersed 
in  bnsiness^tmpectiog  aeeonnts,  read- 
ing communications  Mdressed  to  him* 
and  oocT^ionnlly  questioning  the  lieu- 
tenant, whom  he  motioned  to  he  seated 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

*'  Has  the  luaonit  beeo  oarelnlly 
examined  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — every  bag — all  sound." 

"  And  the  gunpowder,  from  what 
hoiiae  has  it  he«i  aupplied?" 

*•  All  could  not  be  furnished  by 
Edmonds  from  his  own  store  ;  but  he 
has  pledged  himself  that  aU  is  equal  to 
the  sample." 

"  What  description  of  wild  geeae 
have  we?" — This  was  the  name  as- 
signed to  persons  clandestinely  enlisted 
in  Ireland  for  the  French  service. 

Wild  enough,  air.  A  more  nn- 
eonth  flock  jou  ooidd  not  deiire ;  but 
they  are  nil  sound  and  stronjf.  Two 
poor  wretches  were  condemned  by  the 
surgeon.  How  they  did  pray  and  im- 
plore. I  never  witneaaed  a«eh  clamo- 
yona  vexation.  But  your  orders  were 
peremptory.  I  gave  strong  charge  to 
the  mate  to  look  to  them,  as  he  re- 
turned. Still  it  is  ft  doubt  with  me, 
if  they  have  not  gone  down  and  chosen 
for  themselves  a  death  by  water,  as  the 
best  alternative  at  their  command." 

*'  No,  Le  Fevre.  Ton  do  not  know 
the  Irish  character.  Suicide  will  never 
be  naturalized  in  such  a  soil.  As  to 
the  numbers,  how  are  they?  How 
many  from  O'Sullivan  ?" 

The  lieutenant  looked  at  hb  rolL 
**  Fourteen,  sir." 

«  Vrom  O  Kellj?" 

«« Seven." 


"  Has  Brown  sent  in  Ins  qimta  ?" 

"  All  but  two — the  two  we  rejec  ted." 

"  You  have  a  prisoner  on  board. 
I  am  to  have  him  |ilaeed  in  honourable 
confinement.  A  person  of  coDditlon« 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  evidently." 
There  should  be  a  BIr.  Farrell  hi 
charge  of  the  recruits^  do  they  aeeni 
to  respect  him  ?" 

"  No  such  person  has  arrived.  Tho 
party  appear  tu  be  without  commander 
of  any  description.'* 

This  is  somewhat  strange.  Farrell 
was  to  have  had  speedy  jjroniotion.  I 
hope  there's  no  treachery  in  the  affair ; 
but  wh^  should  I  ftar?  Habits  like 
poor  Farreirs  are  quite  enough  to 
account  for  liis  absence.  The  charge 
for  beef  is  more  than  I  bad  looked 
for." 

"  It  IB  high,  tSr,  but  it  ia  of  the  heat 
quality— and  Meaars.  Blake  and  Kelly 

ascribf  the  advance  of  price  to  a  great 
mortality  among  cattle." 

After  some  further  converaatioo^  or 
queationing  of  this  descriptioOf  the 
captain,  saying  be  would,  as  uaQal, 
inspect  the  ship  and  stores,  withdrew, 
and  attired  himself  in  uniform.  He 
Bpeedily  re-appeared,  andt  attended 
by  the  lientenanty  proceeded  on  hia 
inspection. 

'5  And  now,"  said  the  captain, 
'*  duty  to  the  ship  disdiarged,  the 
duty  of  ooortesy  has  ita  piMe.  Let 
us  visit  your  prisoner." 

A  mutual  surprise  was  prepared  for 
prisoner  and  captain,  in  their  mutual 
recognition.  The  prisoner  was  Carle* 
ton — the  captiun  was  the  gentlemau 
with  whom  he  had  made  acquaintance 
on  the  eventful  day  of  the  funeral.  An 
acquaintance  thus  made,  soon  ripeucd 
into  intimacy.  Carleton  did  not  hold 
it  wise  to  lay  aside  his  incognito,  or 
disclose  his  one  great  secret ;  but  on 
all  other  subjects  of  his  life  and  expe- 
rience, he  waa  Ihmk  and  unreserved. 
The  captain  was  no  leas  connnunic». 
tive  than  the  prisoner,  in  whose  favour 
be  was  prepossessed  by  the  remem- 
brance or  tbeir  first  meeting.  He  bad 
not  been  able  to  solve  the  enigma  of 
the  occurrences  in  the  churchyard — 
had,  indee<l,  paid  little  attention  to 
them;  and,  m  the  multiplicity  of 
hia  occupations,  vaftered  them  to  fade 
from  his  memory.  But,  all  that  passed 
on  the  day  when  he  first  met  Carleton 
disposed  him  to  tbipk  well  of  him-w 
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and  in  the  tedium  of  .1  sea  vova^e,  in 
which  there  was  littlu  of  sturin  or 
adventure,  he  feh  m  the  society  of  bis 
prisoner  an  agreeable  interest  or  dis- 
traction. One  liri^'ht  evenincr,  rn^  the 
two  friends  sat  after  dinnerj  when  the 
other  goeito  had  wkhdrawn,  the  cap- 
tmn  was  more  than  usoally  confidential, 
and  the  conversation  ran  somewhat  in 
this  fashion :— . 

**  You  were  not  prepared  to  find  me 
a  Frenchman ;  neither  my  name  nor, 
I  hope,  my  arccnt,  would  have  toM 
you  of  my  hirth-phico  ;  and  yet  they 
would  not  be  far  wrong  in  telline  of 
my  orighn.  The  fact  is,  I  have  three 
names,  and  at  least  three  languages ; 
10,  as  Charles  the  F'ifth  sai<l,  I  may 
eonsider  myself  three  gentlemen  in 
one— Irish,  English,  and  French.  In 
three  provinces  of  Ireland  I  speak 
Celtic,  and  my  name  is  Farrell^ 
French  Farreli  they  do  me  the  honour 
to  sav,  in  contradbtinetion  to  a  eertam 
'bitek/  as  he  is  titled,  who  bears  the 
same  name,  and  to  whom  1  should  have 
had  the  honour  of  doing  the  hospi- 
talities of  my  boat,  had  he  kept  true 
to  his  engagement.  In  Pans,  and 
sometimes  in  Lnmlon,  I  am  Mr.  Do 
Tallard,  and  lead  a  life  at  least  as  dif- 
ferent from  my  Irish  life  as  the  names 
I  go  by.  Here,  on  my  own  deck, 
under  my  own  colours,  and  in  many  a 
place  where  my  tlap  is  l<iio\vn,  I  am 
Thurot — Mons.  Le  Capitaine  Tiiurot, 
at  yottr  service.  The  oddity  of  the 
thing  is,  that  I  have  somewhat  of  a 
ri^ht  to  each  of  my  names ;  possibly 
this  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
am  unwilling  to  dishonour  them. 
Come,  good  friend,  why  should  there 
not  he  a  captain 's  story,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  Galerien  ? — the  one  has  a  more 
honourable  slavery,  perhaps,  than  the 
other.  Hwe,  Petit  Jean,  some  bnr- 
pundy :  I  must  keep  you  in  good 
humour,  Carleton,  while  I  relate  the 
history  of  my  three  denominations. 


TUB  captain's  STOBT. 

My  grandfhther— .1  am  bound  to 
tell  yon  I  had  a  grandfather,  not  for 

the  pride  of  the  thing,  but  because  it 
bad  an  eil'ect  on  my  fortunes  —  my 

Sandfiither  was  an  Irishman,  and  an 
Tarrell.    He  was  one  of  those  who 

survived  the  siege  of  Limerick,  and 
when  the  cause  of  Ireland  fell  with 


that  well-defended  jilace,  one  of  those 
who  left  their  country  rather  than  bear 
the  thought  of  seeing  it  humbled  and 
prostrate. 

"  My  grandfather  was  a  handsome 
man,  and  he  was  a  colonel ;  so  in  the 
days  of  Le  Grand  Honarque  and  the 
n^hts  of  the  Regency,  there  was  no 
want  of  distractions  and  consolations 
for  his  woundfd  patriotism.  He  was 
not,  it  would  appear,  the  man  to  refuse 
them.  It  is  not  his  history  or  romance* 
however,  I  am  recitinq-,  but  that  of  a 
much  humbler  individual.  To  put 
myself  beyond  the  temptation  of  weav- 
ing an  ancestral  epic,  I  shall  cut  my 
subject  .short,  and  tell  you  that  my 
grandfather  married.  The  lady  was 
young ;  the  colonel  waited  till  he  was 
rather  mature  l>efore  be  determined  on 
leading  Mademdsetle  Thurot  (there 
you  hear  my  name  number  one)  to  the 
hymeneal  altar. 

For  some  time  al!  went  well.  As 
to  my  grandsire's  age,  it  would  never 
have  given  his  pleasant  little  wife  an 
uncomfortable  thought  ; — but,  there 
were  other  matters  that  touched  close 
upon  her  life.  She  loved  balls,  fetes, 
the  theatre,  costume  —  in  short  she 
adored  hi  suciefc.  So  my  poor  ancestor 
found  that,  as  the  poet  say-s,  *'  mar- 
riage was  chargeable,"  and  be  dis- 
covered this  precisely  about  the  time 
that  tin*  .state  made  the  same  discovery 
respecting  the  Irish  regiments.  The 
eoincidence  was  embarrassing.  Help 
yourself" — and  the  captain  and  his 
guest  touched  their  glasses,  and  ]iltdged 
each  other.  "  Madame  found  the  case 
no  less  uncomfortable  than  my  grand- 
father. Then  came  in  parents,  unele% 
and  aunts,  *  with  all  their  trumpery  ;* 
in  short,  there  was  a  species  of  sepa- 
ration—  the  lady  returned  to  her 
IHendSy  bearing  with  her  the  one 
pledge  of  connnhi.il  felicity — resumed 
her  ancient  name,  Thurot  ;  merely 
substitutmg  for  mademoiselle,  the  title 
tlmt  gave  more  freedom  and  dignity, 
and  asserting  the  privilege  given  to 
her,  not  by  law,  but  fortune — that  of 
instituting  her  son  at  once  in  the 
mother  tongue,  and  bis  mother's  name. 
Reports  went  first  that  the  separation 
was  of  the  most  amiable  and  convenient 
description — one  that  gave  new  charms 
as  weU  as  a  new  title,  to  the  sorrowing 
widow.  She  was  not  disposed,  how- 
ever or  even  at  liberty,  to  accept  the 
ofi'ered  consolations.      Monsieur  le 
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Colonel,  my  grandikther,  kind  and 

indulgent  as  he  was,  would  not  carry 
the  spirit  of  accommodation  far  enough 
to  die  in  his  wife's  ftvoor,  so  ne 
merely  let  tlie  report  of  his  death  pass 
without  contradiction  ;  contented  as 
lonir  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  his 
military  position,  and  his  receipt  of  the 
paj  or  pension  which  was  pretty  regu- 
larly paid  him.  Mj  father  grew  up, 
as  mi'^ht  be  expected,  thoroughly 
French  in  name,  and  language,  and 
habits.  In  doe  time  he  too  l>ecame  a 
married  man,  and  I  was  the  Mipting 
of  the  union. 

*'  It  would  appear  that  thoujjh  pay 
was  nut  distributed  to  the  Irish  regi* 
ments  aofleient  in  amonnt  and  regn- 
laritj  to  satisfy  my  grandame's  tastes 
and  humours,  it  was  doled  out  liberally 
enough  to  prove  ample  for  one  whose 
habits  were  so  retired  as  those  of  her 
husband,  when  it  pleased  her  to  forsake 
him.  In  process  of  time;  this  proved 
an  advantage  to  both  ;  it  enabled  the 
invalided  colonel  to  offer  very  accept- 
able presents  to  the  yet  charming  dame> 
and  it  permitted  her  to  make  an  appear- 
ance by  no  means  discreditable  to  the 
wife  metamorphosed,  as  she  wa.s,  into 
a  good,  kind  friend.  She  resided  with 
hor  relations  in  the  town  of  Boulogne- 
sur-mer ;  and  the  old  gentleman  also, 
after  a  lapse  of  some  years,  pitched 
his  tent  there,  less,  I  am  persuaded, 
from  the  attraction  of  his  wire's  society, 
than  to  be  so  nuu  h  nearer  Ireland  than 
Paris  was,  and  to  have  the  feeling  that 
ocean  only  interposed  between  his 
plaoe  of  exile  and  liis  country. 

As  an  invalid  —  a  colonel  '  m 
retraite — thi.sstatclv  old  fontloiTian  was 
scarcely  less  in  favour  than  in  tlie  days 
of  hi:i  youth.  He  found  many  act^uaint- 
ances,  and  made  many  firiends  among 
the  gentry  of  theft  ha|>py  little  town. 
He  was  never  able  to  win  the  love  or 
friendship  of  my  mother  ;  and  this  I 
lunw  heard  ossified  as  the  reason  why 
he  devised  the  scheme  to  which  I  owe 
my  name  the  second.  On  the  day 
when  I  was  brou.rht  to  the  church  to 
be  christened,  my  grandfather,  who 
had  talten  care  to  note  the  time  and 
hoiir»  arranged  a  hasard  in  concert 
with  a  lady  of  much  consideration, 
that  she  should  find  herself  at  the 
baptistery  of  the  eatbedral  in  the  mo- 
meaX  when  I  was  presented  there. 
According  to  the  amiable  custom  of 
tha  place  and  ohoiohf  she  offered  her- 


self as  my  sponsor ;  and  she  was  faith* 

ful  to  her  promises  •  long  as  I  needed 
such  favour,  and  long  as  Madame 
Tallsrd  lived,  she  was  my  bountifnl 
and  kind  protectress." 

There  was  a  itrief  pause. 

**  Fill  your  gla.ss,  Carleton,"  said  the 
captain,   "  my  thoughts  are  a  little 

wandering.  Perhaps  I  shonld  have 

been  equally  French  with  my  father, 
had  hi.s  father's  influence  and  authority 
not  become  very  much  greater  than 
they  were  when  ne  wet  yet  in  infiuioy. 
He  was  an  awfal  man  on  the  ramparts 
of  an  afternoon  when  I  was  taken  to 
toddle  about  there  ; — his  martial  dress, 
bis  air  of  authority,  and  the  deference 
of  the  old  militmres,  —  officers  and 
soldiers,  drawn  by  duty  or  pleastire^ 
to  that  most  pleasant  lounge  —  once 
an  impregnable  defence.  If  his  seduc- 
tioos  nad  no  effeet  on  my  mother,  they 
were  alUpowerfnl  with  me.  I  feasted 
on  hia  sweetmeats — I  rode  on  his  cane 
—  I  listt-ned  to  his  stories  with  delitrht— 
and,  when  of  age  tu  be  trusted  with  it, 
I  played  with  his  sword. 

Before  I  could  understand  the 
nature  of  my  loss,  both  my  parents 
died,  before  I  had  occasion  to  mouru 
their  loss.  I  hope  there  is  some  excuse 
for  me  ;  for  I  certainly  liad  little  love 
for  either  parent,  and  1  certainly  can 
remember  nothing  in  them,  or  belong- 
ing to  them  which  can  now  awaken  a 
thought  of  affiMstionate  sorrow.  My 
hope  that  I  am  not  altogether  un- 
natural, rests  on  my  memories  of 
Madame  Taliard  and  my  noble  old 
grandfather. 

•*  Well,  I  was  saying,  or  about  to 
say,  that  before  I  could  feel  the  loss  of 
parents,  1  was  saved  from  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  calamity  ;  my  good 
godmother  became  fkther  and  mother 
to  me — took  care  of  me,  as  if  I  had 
been  her  own  child  ;  giving  me  all  the 
advantages  attainable  of  home  and 
education.  I  had  the  more  enjoyment 
in  being  domesticated  in  Madame  de 
Tallard's  house,  that  my  grandfather 
was  a  very  frequent  visitant  in  it.  His 
kindness  won  upon  me  more  and  more, 
and  his  stories  acquired  a  livelier  in- 
fluence over  me.  They  were  generally, 
indeed  almost  nlwavs,  of  Ireland,  or 
of  the  brave  fellows  who  had  become 
exiles  of  hoDonr  from  it.  I  cannot 
describe  to  yon  my  ardent  longing  to 
visit  the  country  he  spoke  of  so  affect- 
ingly.    1  can  give  you*  however,  proof 
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that  my  feeling  was  strong;  it  was 
able  to  •tand  the  tett  of  ridioole^;— it 
beoaine  at  last  too  strong  for  me.  I  had 

an  uncle — my  father's  half-brotlier — 
cummander  of  a  merchant  vessel,  who 
had  returned  to  Boulogne  after  a  long 
voyage^  and  stayed  there  only  to  refit. 
As  he  sat  one  evening  with  my  y^rand- 
father,  while  I  loitered  in  a  corner,  my 
book  before  roe,  and  my  ears  open  to 
any  thing  that  told  of  ue  land  of  my 
iaUiers,  I  heard  my  uncle  Thurot 
speak  of  his  next  expedition  ; — *  To 
HavTe-de*||;race,'  said  he,  '  and  thence 
to  Ireland.*  The  wonls  were  fire  in 
my  heart  and  mind ; — *  Havre>de-graee 
and  Ireland  f — every  thing  1  looked  on 
seemed  to  spell  the  words ;  there  was 
DO  music  that  did  not  repeat  them. 
Well,  when  my  uncle  was  a  day's  sail 
from  Boulogne,  on  his  way  to  Havre, 
he  found  a  passenger  more  than  be 
reckoned  for.  There  was  now  no 
resource,  so  with  him  I  went;  I  saw 
Ireland — I  was  then  about  twelve  years 
of  age — I  saw  Ireland,  and  its 
wretchedness  did  not  disenclmnt  me. 


I  returned  with  my  uncle  to  Boulogne 
agfain.  My  poor  grandfather  had  sof* 
fered  sadly:  ho  thought  himself  to 
blame  for  the  freaks  of  a  madnes* 
he  had  encouraged.  However,  all 
grew  calm;  —  my  protectress— my 
grandfather  —  my  way  of  life  was 
chan^'ed ;  the  sea  was  to  be  my  element. 
They  resigned  me  to  a  fate  which, 
however,  they  improved  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power ;  and  so,  you  may  be 
sure,  that  through  all  my  vicissitudes 
since,  I  have  never  felt  spite  or  un- 
thankfulness  towards  my  early  friends. 
I  have  been  in  shipwredcs  and  prisons 
— conqueror  and  vanquished — smug- 
gler— privateer — conspirator —  but  I 
never  have  regretted  the  6m,j  when  I ' 
gave  up  fair  prospects  fisT  SQch  as  were 
then  very  cloudy.  1  am  now  CsptMn 
Thurot  ;  of  some  reputation  and  com- 
mand ;  and  I  have  a  strong,  and  not 
an  ill-founded  hope,  that  I  uiall  do  to 
that  name  some  honour  such  as  maj 
win  for  mc  the  power  to  resume  toe 
name  of  my  Hibernian  fathers." 


HYMN  TO  JOVE— FROM  THE  G&EEIC  OF  CLEANTII£8. 

w  vaa.  »MMa»  eaav. 

Fob  the  knowledge  of  this  beautiful  relie  of  andent  poetry  we  are  indebted  to 

Fulvius  Ursinus,  who  first  pnblished  it  in  1568.  The  words  yi^  yim  U/kW, 
("  For  we  thine  offspring  are,")  give  it  additional  interest,  as  being  illustrative 
of  Acts  xvii.  28.  Cleanthes  was  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Athens,  and  lived  in 
the  third  oentary  before  Christ. 

Most  glorious  of  immortals !    Many-named  I 

Jove,  Nature's  Lord,  Omnipotent  for  ever! 
Ruling  all  things  bv  laws  thyself  hast  framed ! 
HaU  I   Tlnly  right  it  is  for  tber»  Lifo-giver, 
To  listen  from  afar. 
For  we  thine  offspring  are  j 
And  unto  each  a  Voice  thou  didst  deliver, 
Wherewith  to  thee  a  tribute  I  wiU  bring. 
And  eelebrato  thj  praise*  and  of  thy  might  will  wing. 

Thee,  too,  obeys  the  system  circling  earth. 

Which  passive,  glory  void,  thy  rule  is  brightening : 

Thy  ateadv  hand  a  minister  sends  forth. 

The  forked,  bUafi^,  ever-livfag  lightening ; 
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Where'er  its  bolt  is  cast 

All  natOK  shrinks  aghast ; 
Oil  speeds  the  inessenger»  not  only  whitening 
The  faci'  of  mortals,  hut  its  flashes  tall 
Midst  starrj  ooostellations  great  and  small. 

Thou  being  what  thoo  art>  mast  be  supreme* 

For  erer  I  thou  to  whom  all  life  is  owiog^ 
Through  ever  J  mortal  deed  dost  send  a  heam 
Of  the  quick  energy  within  thee  glowing. 
No  proud  intelligence^ 
In  height  or  depth  immense, 
But  in  reflected  light  thy  light  is  showing; 
Thou  art  in  every  work  of  joy  ur  sadness, 
Save  with  the  wicked  in  their  acts  of  busy  madness. 

Thou  hnowest  how  to  bring  the  rich  to  nought ; 

The  unadorned  thou  deck'st,  th'  unloved  thou  lovest 
Here  all  things  to  one  mighty  whole  are  wrought, 
So  that  one  history  still  of  all  thou  provest. 
One  htB  in  many  a  shape 
They  struggle  to  escape. 
Still  coveting  the  good  wherein  thou  raovest ; 
They  look  not  on  thy  common  laW|  nor  hear 
How  their  obedienoe  m^t  their  earthly  journey  cheer. 

The  destitute  of  honour  all  with  vain. 

Fallacious  hopes  their  different  objects  follow. 
Some  toil  with  zeal  for  glory,  some  for  gain  ; 
*       Some  in  the  body's  sensoal  luzurieB  wallowy 
Pillowing  themselves  in  ease  i 
Alas,  alas,  for  these  ! 
Who  fiud  in  turn  each  vision  false  and  hollow  I 
Ob*  Tbunder*niler  1  Dweller  in  the  cloud  1 
Safe  from  thehr  ignoraooe  the  infetuated  erowdt 

Do  thou,  O  Father !  scatter  from  the  soul  , 

These  mists  of  ignorance  around  it  flvi^g^ 
And  subject  all  its  thoughts  to  the  control 
Of  that  atroiw  wisdom^  whereupon  relying 
Thou  ruT'st  with  justice  stilL 
Honoured  by  thee,  we  fill 
Oiu:  hearts  with  reverence,  to  that  gift  replying; 
Fniuag  in  hymns  th/  doings  aa  is  meet— 
What  priTil^  to  men  or  unto  goda  lo  sweet  ? 

Cork,  Septcnbv,  1844. 
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OUB  POXTEAIT   GALLERY. — ^NO.  XXXVI. 

THE  mXOHT  BONOUBABLB  FftANCIt  BLACUUKNB. 
Muter  of  the  Roll*  la  XreUnd. 

The  life  of  this  eminent  man  and  distinguished  judge  presents,  until  its  ofiicial 
years,  but  few  incidents  for  l>io;;rnpliy  to  record,  notwithstanding  the  tronblous 
times  through  which  he  has  passed,  and  the  high  position  which,  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, lu'  li;us  gaini-d.  His  has  l^een  tln^  bapjiy  lot  to  attain  political  influence  with- 
out embarking  on  the  troubled  sea  of  political  strife;  to  rise  in  times  the  most 
agitated  to  the  highest  office  of  his  profession  by  the  mere  force  of  his  character 
and  his  learning,  without  ever  having  been,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word, 
a  politician— and  without  liaving  attached  b.imself  in  his  career  to  any  political 
party  in  the  state,  to  liavc  tbc  hi^'lu  st  executive  office  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  in  Ireland  conferred  upon  him,  not  because  he  had  political  claims  to  be 
rewarded,  or  political  support  was  to  be  conciliated  by  the  appointment,  butbecaose 
the  confidence  felt  by  the  profession  and  the  public  in  the  character,  learning,  and 
intej^rity  of  the  individual,  made  bis  accession  to  such  an  office  an  addition  of 
character  to  the  administration  which  selected  htm.  The  even  tenor  of  such 
a  life* presents  few  incidents  compared  with  thote  which  chequer  the  eventful 
history  of  those  who  have  risen  to  eminence  1^  engaging  in  the  political  con- 
tests of  their  country.  Yet  such  a  life  is  one  assuredly  not  the  least  h^py 
for  tbe  individual,  nor  perhaps  the  least  useful  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Hiackburue,  tbe  present  master  of  tbe  rolls  in  Ireland,  was  born  in  the 
Tear  I7S2,  at  Pootstown,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  a  county  in  which  'his  fionily 
had  been  old  and  respectable  residents.  The  rudiments  of  his  education  he 
received  at  tbe  school  of  tbe  Rev.  Hugh  Nelson,  in  tbe  villaire  of  l)unsbau2:h- 
lin,  near  his  paternal  residence.  When  he  was  about  tliirteen  years  old  that 
part  of  the  country  was  disturbed  by  the  insurrectionary  movements  which, 
throughout  some  of  the  central  and  northern  counties  of  Ireland,  preceded  the 
great  outbreak  of  1708  ;  and  from  tbe  lawless  attacks  of  the  defenders,  his 
family  were  obliged  to  remove  fur  shelter  to  the  metropolis — an  event  which, 
in  all  probability,  very  materially  intluenced  the  future  destinies  of  the  boy,  in 
whose  way  the  advantages  and  the  amlntions  of  a  rendenoe  in  the  metropolis 
were  thus  thrown.  We  have  heard  it  said,  we  know  not  with  what  truth,  that 
if  the  defenders  had  not  driven  bis  father  from  the  county  Meath,  his  ambition 
for  his  son  would  not  have  e.xtended  beyond  leaving  him  to  succeed,  as  a  coun> 
try  gentleman,  to  a  not  very  large,  and  in  all  probability  not  unencumbered 
paternal  property.  In  Dublin,  in  common  with  many  other  men  who  have  since 
risen  to  eminence,  be  completed  his  school  education,  at  the  then  celebrated 
8cbo(d  of  the  Rev.  William  White,  and  in  the  summer  of  17 98  entered  as  a 
student  in  the  university. 

The  college  calendar  sufficiently  attests  the  distinctions  which  narhed  his 
university  course.  He  graduated  at  the  spring  commencements  of  180S,  uj)on 
which  occasion  be  obtained  the  u<iM  medal.  Like  most  of  the  men  of  that 
day  who  have  risen  in  after  life  to  eminence,  he  nund>ered  a  scholarship  among 
his  undergraduate  honours,  having  obtained  first  scholarship  in  1802.  As  a 
dassical  scholar  his  character  must  have  been  high;  and  it  is  recorded  as  a  singular 
tribute  to  bis  classical  attainment-s,  tliat  altbouirh  at  that  period  honours  in 
classics  were  confined,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  vmiversity  to  the  two  first 
years  of  the  undergraduate  cour.»e,  in  tbe  same  year  in  which  Mr.  Blackburne 
obtained  the  high  distinction  of  first  scholarship,  an  extraordinary  premium  was 
awarded  him  by  the  board  for  distinguished  answering  in  classics. 

In  the  historical  socjety  then  existing  in  college  Mr.  Blackburne  was  a  con- 
stant and  a  distinguished  debater,  and  obtained  its  medals  both  in  oratory  <ind 
history.    Those  who  W«re  his  contemporaries  there,  speak  of  him  as  being  re« 
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laarkable  for  the  iDformation  which  he  showed  upun  every  qaestion  of  discusaioOf 
for  A  dear  and  concise  styles  and  for  that  tame  tnelodionsneM  of  voice  which 
lent  sneh  a  force  and  a  charm  to  his  addresses  at  the  bar,  and  \\  hich  still 
contrlhutes  hirgely  to  the  fascination  that  belongs  to  many  of  his  judgments 

on  the  bench. 

In  Hilary,  1805,  before  the  expiration  of  his  scholarship,  that  poor  and  most 
unworthy  nronrion  which  our  university  makes  for  classical  attunmenti)»  he  was 
called  to  tne  bar ;  and  although  without  the  advantages  which  many  young 

men  have  in  studying  under  the  tuition  of  a  pleader  or  conveyancer,  his  en- 
trance into  the  business  of  the  profession  was  not  slow.  He  selecte  1  the 
iKmie  eirenit  from  its  including  his  native  county.  The  very  first  circuit 
which  he  wen^  brought  him  some  little  buuness,  which,  fortunntdy  for  him, 
gave  rise  to  arguments  in  the  superior  courts.  Some  kind  words  from  the 
bench  attracted  attention  to  a  really  able  argument  which  he  had  the  good 
luck  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  in  one  of  these  cases ;  and  although,  like 
othersy  he  bad  to  wut  fot  years  before  the  fnll  tide  of  professional  prosperity 
flowed  in,  from  that  period  his  business  began  graduall v  but  steadily  to  advance. 
In  ten  vears  from  the  date  of  his  being  called,  he  is  saitl  to  have  been  in  what 
is  termed  full  business  at  the  outer  bar — business  which  increased  so  much 
al^wM^  that  hb  health  was  sinking  under  its  accumulations,  until,  in  1822, 
a  siUc  gown  gave  him  rank  in  his  profesMon*  and  relieved  him  from  the  most 
toilsome  portion  of  its  labours.  A  promotion  certainly  delayed  some  years 
bevond  the  pt  riod  when  the  judgment  of  his  own  profession  and  his  character 
and  business  had  fully  entitled  to  the  distinction.* 

It,  however,  the  first  step  of  promotion  was  slow,  its  consequences  came 
rapidly.  In  18'2:^  he  was  selected  by  Lord  Wellesley  to  administer  the  insurrec- 
tion act  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Clare.  To  these  arduous  duties  he 
was  appointed  on  the  advancement  of  Sergeant  Torrens  to  the  judicial  bench. 
These  diffieult  and,  in  some  degree,  unpopular  duties,  he  dischaxged  with  firm- 
ness and  impartiality  until  the  year  1825 ;  giving  full  salisfiustion  to  all  partiei 
in  his  administration  of  the  law. 

Promotion  in  his  profession  followed  rapidly  on  success  which  so  amply 
proved  iiim  fitted  for  its  higher  dignities.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  his  ma- 
je8tv*s  third  seijeant-at-law,  on  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Lloyd  to  the  oflloe 
of  insolvent  comnii^siont  r,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Parsons  ;  from  thi.s  he 
rose  in  his  turn  to  be  second  serjeaat*  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lefroy,  in 
Jrebruary,  IbiiU. 

During  these  years  his  professibaal  reputation  was  steadify  and  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. His  character  as  a  sound  and  accurate  lawyer  ranked  among  the 
foremost  in  his  profef^sion  ;  and  the  value  placed  on  his  powers  as  an  advocate 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  oftener  perhaps  than  almost  any  other  man  at 
the  Iri.sii  bur  employed  upon  special  retainers  after  he  left  his  circuit. 

During  this  portion  of  his  life  it  was  his  lot  to  be  entrusted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  L(0rd  Welle-ley  with  an  iiKpiiry  into  the  cause  and  protrress  of  some 
of  those  party  riots  terminating  in  bloodshed  which  abotit  that  j>eriod  too 
frequently  disgraced  some  part^  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  Such  was  the  confi- 
denoe  Ibit  in  his  integrity  and  moderation^  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Black- 
borne  on  such  a  mission  was  hailed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  CathoUe  party 
as  an  act  of  justice  to  Ireiandf  and  as  proof  that  the  intentions  of  government 
were  equitable  and  humane. 

In  the  autodm  of  1830,  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  broken 
up.  On  Lord  Grey's  accession  to  power,  Joy  and  Doberty,  the  attorney  and 
adidtor-generai  of  Canning's  selection^  who  had  been  rotunod  in  their  oflicea 


•  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  his  examination  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1823, 
bore  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  character  of  Mr.  lilackburne.  SpeaUinj^  of 
the  injustice  done  to  Roman  ('at holies  by  e.xcluiliiii^  tlu'in  from  silk  gowns,  ho 
instanced  the  hardship  of  his  own  case  in  having  his  juniors  promoted  over  his 
head,  and  addt  d,  '*  Mr.  Blackburiie  is  my  junior,  certainly  hi^'h  in  the  profession. 
But  this  could  never  create  a  jealousy  in  my  mind.  Ue  is  one  of  the  best  law- 
yers at  Iho  bar." 
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on  the  return  of  tho  fM»  of  Wellington  to  power,  vcre  promoted  bgr  tlie  in- 

coming  Iluni^tr^,  the  one  to  the  chief  barnny  of  the  exchequer,  the  other  to  tbn 

chief  justici  hliiji  of  the  common  pU^xs.  Tliu  vacant  place  of  attorncy-pi^eneral 
viixs  conferred  upon  Mr.  BUckburoe,  and  he  became  the  first  attorney-general 
of  the  Whigs. 

For  four  years  he  condnaed  to  bold  this  place,  during  times  of  extraordinarj 

excitement,  when  the  power  and  prcrogfatives  of  the  attorney-general  could  not 
slumber  with  safety  to  the  puhlic  peace.  Tht*  winter  of  1830  was  marked  by 
the  commencement  of  the  agitation  for  repeal,  in  the  face  of  the  **  Algerine" 
ena  ctment  which  gave  the  Lord  Lientenant  the  power  of  anppressing  meeting* 
hy  proclamation.  Lord  Anglesey  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant^Mr.  now  Lord 
Stanley,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  The  history  of  those  remarkable  months 
cannot  be  written  in  a  sketch  like  this.  The  scenes  which  took  place 
in  Dublin  during  that  wbter»  beginning  with  the  day  when  the  once 
popular  Anglesey  made  his  pubUc  entry  into  Dublin  in  October,  amid 
the  groans  of  the  populace,  who  assailed  the  Highland  soldiers  who 
lined  the  streets  with  cries  of  "Swiss  Guards,**  down  to  the  3 1st  of 
January,  the  day  on  which  an  immense  procession  of  the  trades  attended 
Mr.  O'Conndl  in  triumph  to  Kingstown,  to  the  water's  edge,  on  his  waj 
to  parliament,  would  form  a  curious  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  ^^eneral 
history  of  Ireland.  Few  periods  would  jiresent  so  inan^  graphic  jiictures  of 
striking  incident,  so  many  scenes  of  deep  and  uuwerful  excitement,  ah  the  skilful 
hand  of  an  actual  observer — ^none  other  conla  attempt  tt-^ight  portray  Arom 
the  recollection  of  that  winter's  meetings.  Its  processions,  its  banners,  its 
manifestoes,  its  thousands  thronging  round  the  statue  of  King  William,  with 
their  sashes  of  orange  and  spreen,  the  banners  of  the  congregated  trades,  and 
last,  not  leaity  the  goo£hnmonred  but  somewhat  grotosqne  figure  of 
Counsellor'*  Costello,  president  of  the  Trades'  Union  of  Dublin,  witil 
a  huge  sash  round  his  person,  and  mounted  on  a  white  horse  as  large  in  pro- 
portion and  as  rawboned  as  the  rider,  marshalling  the  entire  host — all  these 
things  would  form  a  picture  that,  if  painted  as  it  might  be,  would  far  surpass  the 
imaginary  scenes  of  many  a  popiiiar  fiction. 

It  wo^s  a  time  of  great  anxiety^-of  some  danger,  and  of  more  alarm.  The  de- 
meanour asssumed  by  the  people  was  not  so  pacific  as  during  the  recent  agitation  ; 
and  every  attempt  at  agitation  being  promptly  met  by  an  exercise  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  with  which  the  government  was  then  armed,  the  appearancea 
of  a  collision  between  the  law  and  the  repealers  were  much  more  frequent  and 
tlireatening  than  of  late.  That  the  government  wielded  those  powers  with 
consummate  skill,  firmness,  and  prudence,  to  repress  the  agitation,  all  calm 
tbinkera  will  now  admit.  To  the  prudenoe  and  discretion  of  tiie  man  wlw 
tiien  fined  the  oillce  of  attorney-general,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
vising these  proceedings  devolved,  the  country  is  largely  mdebtod  for  its 
tranquil  escape  from  the  dangers  that  appeared  so  fierce* 

The  Alg:enne  act — as  in  deferenee  to  popular  prejudloa  we  have  termed  it^ 
which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  Stii  of  Marai»  18119,  empowered  the  Lord 
Lieuenant,  by  his  proclamation,  to  make  any  meeting  or  any  association  in  Ireland 
illegal.  Of  the  powers  of  this  act  Lord  Anglesey  freely  made  use  in  opposing 
the  fierce  agitations  for  repeal  with  which  Mr.  O'Connell  commenced  the  winter 
of  1880.  The  insennity  of  the  popular  leader  to  baffle  and  evade  the  proclama- 
tions was  exerted  to  the  utmost.  Processions,  appointed  to  one  point  of 
rendezvous,  wore  proclaimed  down  from  the  casth'  in  the  morning,  and  dexte- 
rously directed  tu  another  point,  and  to  a  professedly  different  object,  by  a 
maninato  from  Merrion-square^  at  noon— amociations  changed  their  name  and 
professed  to  vary  their  objecU  with  a  rapidity  that  almost  outstripped  that  of 
the  proclamations  by  which,  as  fast  as  they  arose,  they  were  suppressed — meet- 
ings abandoned  on  one  day  were  convened  for  the  next.  Vigorously,  however^ 
and  steadily,  the  determination  of  the  government  grasped  the  Proteus  of 
agitation  in  every  changing  form  {  and  never  was  the  fable  of  Proteus  so  com- 
pletely verified.  With  a  perseverance  as  untiring  as  the  devices  by  which  they 
were  met,  the  powers  of  the  act  wore  pot  in  force,  until,  so  far  exhau.sted  were 
the  shifts  of  agitation  that  it  was  attempted  to  be  carried  on  by  a  series  of 
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breakfasts  at  the  different  taverns  of  the  metropolis,  at  each  of  which  speeches 
were  to  be  pronounced  ;  anti  w  hen  the  activity  of  the  government  met  even 
this  novel  species  of  public  meeting  with  its  ubiquitous  proclamationi  it  was 
gravely  proposed  to  moor  a  large  vecsel  b^ond  toe  legal  limits  of  Ir«j«id  to 
which  the  operation  of  the  'act  wn^  limited*  and  there  hold  the  forbidden 
meetings  of  that  agitation  whirli  could  find  no  rosting-place  on  land — a  project 
wiiich  the  uncertainty  of  winter  weather  ia  all  probability  prevented  being 
carried  into  actual  operation. 

In  this  extraordittury  struggle  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  some  of  these 
devices  did  not  fall  withiji  the  :  crtio!!  of  the  act,  which  extended  the  prohibitions 
of  the  proclamation  to  any  continuation*  under  any  device*  of  the  association  at 
which  it  might  be  aimed. 

Early  in  the  month  of  January*  Mr.  O'Connell  and  seven  of  his  anooiatM 
were  arrested  and  held  to  bail  on  a  charge  of  having  violated  the  act*  aad^  at 
the  connnenconic-nt  of  the  Hilary  term,  bills  of  indictuient,  including  counts 
for  a  misdemeanor  in  violating  the  act*  and  aUo  for  unlawful  assemblies*  at 
common  law*  were  preferred  agwnst  them*  and  found  by  the  grand  jury  of  the 
dty  of  Dublin,  in  too  Queen's  Bunch. 

To  this  indictment  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  associates  were  called  on  to  plead. 
To  the  counts  of  the  indictment  which  charged  them  with  an  otience  against 
the  act — the  only  oues  iu  the  indictment  upon  which  the  crown  could  calculate 
on  a  conviction— they  demnrred,  to  those  which  charged  them  with  an  unlawful 
assembly  they  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  questions  intended  to  have  been  raised  upon 
the  demurrer  were  Kyal  (juestions  on  the  construction  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
which  would  not  be  understood  by  the  generality  of  readers.  One  upon  which 
Mr.  O'Conoell  is  said*  we  know  not  how  truly*  to  have  relied  with  confidence 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  his  own  counsel*  was  this,  that  as  one  section  of 
the  act  gave  a  meeting  fifteen  minutes  to  disperse,  after  being  ordered  by  a 
magistrate,  uinlcr  the  authority  «if  the  proclamation,  to  break  u|»,  no  offence 
against  the  act  was  complete  until  this  order  was  given,  and  the  hfteen  minutes 
had  elapsed.  The  Attorney  general*  however*  promptly  met  them  on  the 
demurrer.  The  usual  preliminaries  to  its  argument  had  been  gone  through* 
and  the  day  for  the  arguuu'ut  itself  approaching,  when  an  application  was  made 
to  the  court  that  the  traversers  might  withdraw  their  demurrer*  and  plead 
to  the  indietmoit :  thus  resting  their  defence  on  an  issue  of  fact  instead  of 
law. 

This  motion  was  earnestly  resisted  by  the  Attorney-general ;  hut  on  full 
debate,  w:us  granted  by  the  court.  It  w  jis  resisted  principally  on  the  groundi 
that  the  time  for  a  trial  hail  now  passed*  and  that  therefore  the  traversers  ou^ht 
not  to  be  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  an  artifice  to  procrastinate  their  triaL 
This,  however,  was  met  by  the  rule  of  court,  that  tlie  traversers  should  be 
ready  for  their  trial  at  the  Nisi  Prius  sittings  after  that  term  ;  and  when  the 
Attorney-general  still  urged  that  he  hud  lost  the  advantage  of  a  trial  at  bar* 
which  it  was  then  impossible  to  obtain*  the  court*  ever  anxious  to  extend  every 
indulgence  to  the  accused,  met  this  by  an  arrangement*  that  though  the  case  must 
then  be  heard  at  N'i.si  Frius,  and  nominally  before  the  Cliief  Justice,  the  other 
three  jud!.'es  should  ^it  with  him  as  assessors,  upon  tho  occasion  of  this  trial. 

Preparations  were  now  anxiously  made  for  the  great  contest  before  a  jury. 
That  contest*  however*  on  the  part  of  the  traversers  was  declined.  On  the 
very  last  day  of  Hilary  term,  the  plea  of  not  guilty  to  all  those  counts  char^in.; 
them  with  an  offence  against  the  act,  was  withdrawn,  and  a  ]»lea  of  guilty  sut>- 
stituted  for  it ;  with  the  intention,  however*  still  professed,  of  trying  on  a  writ 
of  error  those  questions  of  law  which  had  been  abandoned  on  the  demurrer. 

With  the  plea  of  guilty  all  that  could  be  accomplished  in  this  sti^  of  the 
proceedings  was  gained.  It  was,  of  course*  im])0ssihle  to  call  up.  the  traversers 
for  judgment  until  the  ensuing  term.  A  nolle  prosequi  was  entered  on  the  re- 
maining writs  of  tlie  indictment  to  which  tiie  plea  of  not  guilty  was  still  ou  re> 
eord*  and  the  traversers  were  held  over  to  come  up  for  judgment  «tn  the  first 
•day  of  the  ensuing  term. 

Before  that  day  arrived,  unexpected  events  brought  the  prosecution  to  a 
close.  With  the  expiration  of  that  session  of  parliament  the  act  was  to  expire* 
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its  provisi'>ns  being  intended  to  be  but  temporary.  That  session  of  pftrlinmont 
came  to  an  unforeseen  and  premature  termination.  T!u»  rffurrn  bill,  in  the 
interval,  was  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  month  of  March  ;  and  the 
nuniiterSf  who  carried  its  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  one»  were  on  tbe  first 
amendment  proposed  by  General  Gascoigne,  defeated  in  the  committee  by  a 
majority  of  eight.  This  occurred  in  April,  and  was  instantly  followed  by  a 
dissolution  of  the  parliament,  which  had  only  been  elected  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  the  preceding  July. 

By  this  unexpected  dissolution,  the  act  of  1820  expired  before  the  day  on 
which  tho'io  who  had  pleaded  guilty  to  a  violation  of  its  |trnvisioiis,  wi  re  to  be 
called  up  for  jud^^inr-nt.  In  t^K'^('  circumstances,  it  was  im|)ossihle  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  Uien,  under  au  act  which  was  no  longer  An*  any  purpose  in  force ;  and 
by  this  singular  good  Ibrtnne*  Mr.  O'Connell  and  those  indicted  with  him  were 
relieved  from  the  consequences  of  their  plea. 

The  country  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  excitement  that  followed  that  memora- 
ble appeal  to  the  people.  New  combinations  of  parties  arose.  Mr.  O'Connell, 
b^  a  speech,  the  most  masterly  with  one  exception  which  he  ever  delivered,  and 
his  party  by  their  voteSy  rendered  the  most  essential  service  to  the  reform  minis- 
try ;  and  in  tho  great  struggle  which  convulsed  the  empire  on  the  rejection  of 
the  reform  bill  by  the  Lords,  the  agitation  for  repeal  for  a  time  w.is  not  renewod. 

But  the  office  of  attorney-general  w)is  destined  not  to  be  a  sinecure.  With 
the  somroer  of  1881,  with  the  progress  of  the  reform  struggle,  arose  the  most 
formidable  conspiracy  that  had  yet  appeared  in  Ireland  —  the  general  con- 
spiracy ai^ainst  tithes  which  soon  disturbed  the  pence  of  the  entire  country. 
The  massacre  of  the  police  at  Carrickshock,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1831, 
was  the  most  hideous  feature  in  this  melancholy  scene.  It  became  Mr.  Black- 
bume*8  duty  to  prosecute  the  parties  against  whom  bills  were  found  for  this 
daring  murder.  But  one  trial  took  place  at  the  sprin?  assizes  of  18*V2,  although 
bilh  were  found  .against  thirteen  persons.  On  this  occa-.ion,  Mr.  Blackburne 
had  the  mortification  to  hear  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  station,  w  hen  called  on 
the  jury,  ^lare  on  his  oath,  that  he  would  not,  if  sworn  on  the  jury,  venture 
under  any  circumstances  to  oonviot*  A  verdict  of  acquittal  was  the  result  Hi 
the  first  trial,  and  the  attorney-general  applied  to  the  court  to  jKistpone  the  re- 
maining trials  to  the  next  assizes — an  application  to  wiiich  the  court  acceded. 
At  the  next  assizes,  the  jurors  having  repeatedly  disagreed,  the  attorney-general 
declared,  that  he  had  done  his  duty  by  the  country,  and  declined  to  proceed  any 
further  with  the  prosecutions. 

.lodged  by  the  reports  of  these  trials,  the  conduct  of  the  attorney- 
general  supplies  a  perfect  model  of  what  ought  to  be  thought  of  a  public 
prosecutor.  Prosecuting  in  a  ease  of  singulw  heinousness,  ne  was  betrayed 
into  no  over  severity  unbecoming  his  position  towards  those  whom  he  l>e- 
lieved  truilty — into  no  manifestation  of  the  atlvoi-aie's  anxiety  to  obtain  a  verdict, 
even  though  he  was  conscious  it  would  be  a  righteous  one.  His  successive 
Statements  to  the  juries  were  calm,  dignified,  and  solemn  ;  beautifully  clear  in 
their  narrative  of  facts,  they  left  the  facts  without  the  comment  into  which  infe- 
rior  men  would  have  been  hctravetl.  His  statement  of  the  law  was  enunciated 
more  with  the  weiirht  and  authority  of  ajudge  than  an  advocate  ;  and  the  lipcvity 
of  his  statements,  in  which,  however,  nothing  is  left  unsaid  that  ought  to  have 
been  said,  prevented  the  effect  being  lost  in  the  length  of  his  address.  These 
statements  are  indeed  models  of  that  calm  and  solenm  eloquence  that  alone  befits 
the  dignity  and  suits  the  solemnity  of  the  duty  which  he  then  discharged.  They 
supply,  at  the  same  time,  no  unfair  sample  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Blackburne*s  ad- 
dresses at  the  bar.  More  impassioned,  of  course,  hie  addresses  in  civil  cases 
were  ;  but  still,  even  where  freed  from  the  restraint  of  a  public  prosecutor,  his 
style  had  much  of  the  s  i'ue  dignilied  calmnes':,  enunciating  liis  propositions  more 
as  principles  to  be  implicitly  recr-ivfd,  than  as  arLMiments  to  be  weltrhed.  With 
notiiing  of  what  is  termed  powerful  or  brilliant  declamation,  the  clearness  of  his 
Statement  and  the  dignifiedf  earnestness  of  his  address,  coupled  especially  as  it  was 
with  the  exquisite  melody  of  a  voice  not  loud,  but  beautifully  swcc  t,  produced 
a  much  stronger  and  more  abiding  impression  than  either.  When  he  had  occa- 
sion to  touch  the  feeliugs,  his  elo^ueuce  ros«j  to  a  higher  order^  and  it  has  ofteo 
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happened  that  a  few  simnle  words,  uttered  in  the  course  of  an  addnM  to  A  ja  tj 
have  drawn  tears  from  almost  every  individual  in  the  court. 

Perhaps,  however,  his  great  merit  as  an  advocate  was  the  remembrance  of 
the  maxim  *'  ne  qnid  nimis  ** — a  maxim  careftdlj  to  he  observed  by  all  speakers* 
but  above  all  by  the  forensic  one.  No  argument,  carried  beyond  the  Imiits  of 
pood  sense,  ever  created  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  a  disposition  to  argue  against 
him  as  he  went  on ;  no  violent  or  intemperate  statement  ever  produced  a  revul- 
sioii  in  the  fbeUogs  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  He  insennb^  carried  widi 
him  the  feelings  and  the  reason  of  his  auditory  by  a  CiJai  qiietDilS  which  often 
persuaded  or  convinced  them,  almost  without  their  being  cons^nu  that  he  bad 
appealed  to  their  feelings  or  argued  with  their  understaoding. 

Kb  crossoezaminaticm  partook  of  the  dianeter  of  his  speaking.  It  had  bom 
of  that  commanding  energy,  that  rugged  power,  by  which  sometimes  a  irigoMs 
and  even  fierce  questioner  breaks  down,  as  it  were,  by  the  mere  force  of  moral 
indignation,  the  artifices  of  the  false,  or  the  eva-sions  of  the  reluctant  witness.  Still 
less  had  it  of  that  vulgar  browbeating — that  insolence  which  we  can  never  help 
conridering  cowardly — by  which  the  nnscropulons  advocate  perplexes  and  insults 
even  respectable  antl  conscientious  testimony.  Calm  and  quiet  in  his  style  of 
address,  Mr.  Hlackburne's  cross-examination  led  on  with  admirable  dexterity  the 
witness  to  the  point  to  which  he  wished,  or  confounding,  by  wily  and  powerful 
though  (jnietinterro^toriea^^mostskUltal  evidence  hj  which  he  might  be 
opposed— it  accomplished  oftflOf  especially  with  the  higher  class  of  witacaaeib 
what  no  browbeating,  however  sustained  by  real  power,  could  effect. 

This  is,  however,  a  digression.  The  Carrickshock  prosecution  was  not  tho 
only  one  in  which  the  snti-tithe  war»  called  fbrth  the  powers  of  the  attorney- 
general.  Several  of  the  persons  moat  actively  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  against 
tithes  were  made  the  subjects  of  prosecution  for  sedition,  convicted,  and  punished 
by  imprisonment  and  fine.  It  was  his  duty  also  to  conduct  the  prosecutions  of 
toe  Terryalts,  who  disturbed  by  a  singular  insurrection  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Limerick  and  Clare  in  I8S1.  An  organised  system  of  conspiracy  in  the 
Queen's  County,  and  some  of  the  neighhonrinfr  counties,  demanded,  like  the 
outraires  in  Clare,  special  eommisssions  to  hr'w^  the  offenders  to  speedy  justice. 
In  these  instances  Air.  Blackburne  conducted  the  prosecutions  in  person — ex- 
hibiting the  fame  admirable  qoalities  which  roarkM  his  ooodnet  at  Kilkenny, 
fortunately  with  more  success,  in  the  vindication  of  the  law.  By  the  effects  of 
the  special  commissions  in  Clare  and  the  Queen's  Cottnty«  peace  was  restored  to 
these  districts. 

The  year  1833  was  signalized  by  a  renuorkable  prosecution.  '•The  Pilot " 
newspaper  having  published  a  letter  of  Mr.  O'Connell's,  on  the  subject  of  the 

Union,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  authorities  amounted  to  a  libel,  a  prosecution 
was  instituted  against  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  O'Connell  defended 
his  own  letter  in  a  powerful  speech,  which  occupied  four  hours  in  the  delivery. 
The  trial,  howoTMr,  eventuated  in  a  conviction,  and  Mr.  Barrett  waa  impriaonad 
and  fined.* 


*  Ahw  tliis  sketch  was  actually  in  print,  the  attention  of  its  writer  was  directed 
to  the  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Blackburne,  which  is  contained  in  refwence  tu  this 
trial,  in  the  recent  pulilication  of  a  writer  of  'iinc:ular  ability,  althoogh  strongly 
prejudiced  pulitical  views,  "  Ireland,  and  her  Kulers,  since  1829." 

"  The  case  of  the  King  v.  Barrett  was  brmight  on  beforethe  foil  Court  of  Kiag^i 
Bench,  the  Chief  .lustiee  Bu>he  presidiii;^.  The  Attorney-General  was  Mr. 
Blackburne,  now  Master  of  the  iiolis  :  he  had  been  nominated  to  his  high  office  by 
Lord  Anglesey :  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  first  rank  of  Us  profession,  even 
by  his  bitterest  opponents,  and  tlu-re  ean  hr  nn  -4  (Mind  opinion  as  to  the  fact  of  his 
singular  professional  ability.  As  be  was  one  ot  the  nmst  powerful,  so  also  was  he, 
perhaps,  the  least  flashy  roan  that  ever  chall<>ni;<  <l  <;re.it  professional  admiration  at 
the  har  of  Ireland.  He  had  be<'n  eallud  to  the  har  in  I8<J8,  but  had  been  outstripped 
in  the  race  by  many  men  who  had  none  of  iiis  |;enoine  pretensions  to  forensic 
eloquence.  He  had  nothing  of  that  quick,  ea;^er  temperament,  vehement  delivenr, 
vividly  brilliant  manner,  and  inflated  style,  which  are  popularly  associated  withtho 
idea  of  a  *ceisbrated  Irish  barrister.'  Calm  in  the  horrj  of  business,  he  waa 
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Such  were  the  times  through  which  Mr.  Blaclthurne,  with  cahnness  and 
firmness,  through  success  and  through  luilure,  thi  uui^h  evil  report  and  good  re- 
port, asserted  the  power  of  the  law.  Never,  perhaps,  had  attorney-general 
BKm  difficult  and  arduous  duties  to  perform,  and  never  were  such  duties  dis* 
charged  with  less  odium  to  the  administration  of  justice,  or  with  more 
firmness  and  power. 

Throughout  the  CDtirt  of  Msofficla!  Itfe,  Mr.  Blaekbome  received  the  fall  and 
unreserved  aupport  of  Lord  Angl*  >i  y,  and  of  Lord  Welle&ley  who  succeeded 
him  here,  as  well  as  the  perfect  conttdence  of  the  cahinet  on  the  other  side.  Wo 
can  readily  conjecture,  however,  that  ti»e  retirement  from  that  cabinet,  first  of 
Lord  Cire^-,  and  then  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lords  Kipon  and  Stanley—- 
aU  of  them  on  Irish  subjects — made  Mr.  Blackburne's  position  not  so  ccimiort- 
•ble  as  before.  The  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Jehb,  in  October,  1834,  left  a  vacancy 
on  the  judicial  bench,  to  which,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  profession,  tho 
attorney-general  had  a  right  to  succeed,  it  is  now  no  secret  that  Mr.  Black- 
btume  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  offer  of  the  vacant  seat,  an  offier  made  with 
*a  high  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  and  oxpressions  of  regret  that  they 
should  be  l()>,t  ;  and  th;it  the  plare,  which  was  conferred  on  him  in  ail  but  the 
formal  appointment,  was  waived  by  the  attorney-general,  at  the  special  request 
of  Lord  Wellesiey,  and,  if  report  speaks  truly,  of  Lord  Melboaroe  huouelf, 
at  whose  instance  Mr.  Dhickbume  continued  to  fill  the  office  of  attorney- 
general,  with  Mr.  O'Loghlen  as  solictor — Mr.  Crampton,  the  former  soli- 
citor-general, obtaining  tlie  vacant  .seat  on  the  beneli.  That  Mr.  Blackburne's 
waiving  of  his  claims  wiis  accompanied  on  the  part  of  government  by  a  distinct 
promke  thiA  be  should  be  promoted  to  the  first  vacant  chief  s  place,  has  been 
stated  in  print,  and  has  not  been  contradicted,  ('ertain  it  is,  that  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  the  then  government,  Mr.  Blackburne  lortV  iled  a  seat  on  the 
bench;  and  perhaps  the  claim  which  he  manitestly  thus  acquired,  has  been  inter- 
preted into  a  pledge  that  it  should  be  regarded.  From  whatever  promise  waa 
given  or  obligation  contracted,  Lord  Melbourne's  cabinet  felt  or  fancied  them- 
selves by  siilKsequent  eveiit.s  to  be  released. 

In  November,  lb34,  his  late  majesty  dismissed  the  Whig  ministry,  and  called 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  management  of  affiurt.  In  the  new  arrangement  of 
parties  which  was  Consequent  upon  this  change,  Mr.  Blackburne  felt  liimself 
at  liber^  to  contmno  attomeyogoieral  uuder  Sir  Kob«rt  Peel«  Mr.  Pennefisther, 


tranquil  under  the  moat  violent  opposition ;  of  the  middle  stature,  his  appearance 
was  nevertheless  commanding,  from  the  stamp  of  intellect  impressed  upon  Us 
penetrating  countenance.  He  had  a  face  whieli  tlie  old  Italian  masters  would  have 
gladly  copied.  Fuseli  said  of  Lawrence,  'be  paints  eyes  better  than  Titian;'  but 
if  he  bad  seen  the  large,  lustrous,  liquid  black  eyes  of  BUckbarn,  with  thmr  cahn, 
penetrating  (txpression,  quite  iVoe  from  a!iy  furtive  cinirrH-ti  r,  be  would  lia\e  .sworn 
that  neither  Titian  nor  Lawrence  could  have  painted  such  eyes — his  forehead  was 
high,  wide,  and  full ;  his  voice,  even,  strong,  and  sonorous ;  his  delivery,  a  model 
of  propriety;  and  his  style,  correct  and  pure.  Few  men  ever  spoke  with  >n(h 
briefness,  not  that  he  atiected  a  sententious  brevity ;  but,  unlike  nearly  ail  other 
leading  lawyers,  he  was  never  prolix  in  matter,  or  diffusive  in  statement.  He  never 
said  more  than  he  thought  was  necessary  to  produce  conviction  in  an  intelligeat 
mind.  Even  when  taken  special  to  the  provincial  courts  of  assize,  an  hour  and  a 
half  was  rather  a  longtime  for  Mr.  Blackburne  to  eonsume  in  speaking,  lie  was  a 
perfect  model  for  an  equity  barrister,  inferior  to  Mr.  Pembcrton  Leigh  in  acqunred 
learning,  he  was  fully  bis  equal  in  legal  genius,  ami  et-rtaitdy  his  superior  us  an 
advocate:  there  was  more  demonstrative  talent,  and  less  studied  mannerism  ia 
Blackburne ;  his  mind  had  more  volume  and  natural  vigour  than  that  of  his  great 
COtemporary,  while  his  style  and  di-portment  wer<' equally  remarkahic  for  good  taste 
and  calm  impressiveucss.  '  Blackburne,'  said  one,  who  thoroughly  knew  his  abili- 
ties, and  had  reason  to  dread  their  exercise,  *  is  just  the  sort  of  man  for  counsel  to 
an  aristoerm  y  in  danLjcr.'  His  conduct  in  court,  as  crown  prosecutor  in  Barrett's 
case,  was  very  striking,  and  preijonted  a  contrast  to  the  ordinarv  demeanor  of 
Irish  crown  lawyers— he  was  cool,  collected,  and  refrained  from  any  attempt  to 
excite  the  feelings  of  the  jury  bv  declamation." 
Mr.  Bhuskburue,  the  law  list  tells  us,  waa  called  in  ISUii,  not  1808. 
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though  his  senior  at  the  l»,'ir,  const'ntin;^  to  act  under  him  as  solicitor.  This  was  an 
offence  bitterly  resentt'd  by  the  former  administration,  or  one  at  least  which 
VTM  a  sufficient  pretext  for  disregarding  his  eliuras.  On  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  from  office  on  the  appropriation  clause,  Mr.  BlacUburne  of  course 
retired  with  htin.  At  that  period  it  was  usual  to  confer  on  the  out-going 
attorney-general  a  patent  of  precedence,  entitling  him  to  hold  rauk  next  to  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown.  Mr.  Plunkett  had  held  such  «  patent  from  hit 
retirement  from  office  in  1807.  Mr.  Saurin  had  received  it  mi  liis  retirement 
in  1822.  An  intimation  was  made  both  to  Mr.  BlacUburne  and  Mr.  Pennefather 
that  similar  patents  were  in  preparation  for  them.  That  such  an  intimation 
was  made  was  no  secret  at  the  time;  that  boUi  gentlemen  expressed  their 
willingness  to  accept  the  honour  was  generally  understood.  But  from  whateTW 
cause  it  occurreil,  the  patents  of  precedence  were  never  confcrrcfl. 

The  loss  of  a  patent  ot'  jirrciHlcnce  was,  however,  a  very  tritiing  one.  It 
could  not  affect  his  character,  and  .scarcely  aiiected  his  position  at  the  bar  ;  for 
six  years  and  a  half  he  continued  among  the  foremost  attho  Chancery  bar,  only 
leaving  that  court  when  brought  special  to  some  trial  of  importance  in  the 
country,  until  on  the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power^  in  the  autumn  of 
1841,  he  resumed  the  ofiice  which  ho  had  formerly  held. 

A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  Ireland  almost  immediately  followed 
by  the  retirement  of  Chief. Justice  Bushe.  To  this  high  place  Mr.  Pennefather* 
who  was  seven  years  Mr.  Bla<-lihurne's  senior,  and  who  had  taken  precedence  of 
him  in  the  time  of  obtaining  a  silk  gown,  was  promoted,  although  then  solicitor* 
general ;  and  Mr.  Blackburne  continued  attorney-general,  until,  in  Septem- 
her,  1842,  on  the  death  of  the  ever-to-be-lamente(l  Sir  Michael  O'Loghlen, 
he  was  raised  to  the  mastership  of  the  Rolls,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  RoUs 
Court  on  the  first  day  of  the  followinir  Nnvemhrr  tei  m. 

A  period  of  two  years  is  not,  perhaps,  in  ordinary  cases,  sufficient  to  test  the 
qualities  of  a  judge ;  but  there  is  no  situation  in  which  a  man's  quafifieations  for 
his  office  are  sooner  ktionu  than  in  that  which  Mr.  Blackburne  now  fills. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  decides  each  day  from  thirty  to  forty  cases,  varying 
in  importance — some  presenting  the  simplest  form  of  facts,  and  others  the  most 
complicated — some  involving  no  jirinciple  of  equity  or  practise,  and  others  re- 
quirioLT  the  derision  of  the  nicest  points  of  both.  Of  these  thirty  or  forty  cases 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  must  inform  himself,  in  most  instances,  from  the  state- 
ment of  counsel  at  the  moment ;  must  draw  on  his  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  equity,  or  his  recollection  of  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  court,  and  must  be 
ready  to  pronounce  his  decision,  and  give  his  reasons  for  it,  in  each.  Of  course 
there  are  cases  that  come  before  him,  and  constantly,  that  demand  more  time  for 
the  argument,  and  more  deliberation  f«>r  the  decision  ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases  decided  by  him  are  of  the  character  we  have  described,  and  those  not 
acq|uainted  with  detuls  of  the  court  cannot  conceive  what  an  immense  and  what 
an  important  proportion  of  the  legal  business  of  the  country  is  transacted  in 
motions  of  this  nature  in  his  court.  The  administration  of  all  that  vast  mass  of 
property  which  the  debts  of  its  owners  have  thrown  under  the  control  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery — ^the  adjudication  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  condad 
of  those  who  have  been  appointed  as  receivers  under  the  court— the  detenmoa- 
tion  of  applications  to  the  court  to  ex'-reiso  its  power  of  apj>ointinuf  a  receiver — 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  that  are  realized  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
court — the  decision  of  all  the  points  of  practice  that  arise  incidentally  in  the 
progress  of  a  cause,  independent  of  the  graver  and  more  serious  questions, 
af^'ecling  the  vt  ry  principle  of  a  cause,  which  often  arise  in  forms  in  which  they 
must  be  heard  in  the  Rolls  ; — these  present  a  variety  and  an  extensiveness  of  bu- 
siness, to  do  all  which  well,  requires  a  combination  of  powers  of  no  ordinary 
kind. 

Coming  after  a  jud^^t  tl^c  most  popular  perhaps  that  ever  tat  on  a  judicial 
bench,  he  has  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  confidence  and  the  satisfaction  that 
was  felt  in  the  administration  ot  justice  in  his  court,  bir  Michael  O'Loghlea 
was  removed  by  the  hand  of  death  before  be  found  a  place  in  our  gallery  of  the 
living  ;  but  we  have  lopg  hoped  to  do  Us  memory  jnsdoe  among  the  illustrious 
dead.   Oor  business  now,  however,  la  with  his  tnocetsor.  In  many  of  the  great 
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quUftiM  of  a  jud^e  Mr.  BlioUnmie  it  entitled  to  rank  among  the  brightest  orD»- 
meots  of  the  judicial  bencli.    A  ^niclmess  in  collecting  .the  facts  of  a  case  be 

possesses  in  an  eminent  dcfiree — without  thi*;,  indeed,  all  other  qualitifs  would 
be  comjiaratively  useless  at  the  Rolls.  Rapid  in  his  decisions,  where  there  is  no 
coiuphcatcd  state  of  facUi  or  doubtful  law  to  require  his  deeibiun,  he  has 
thos  a  celerity  in  the  despatch  of  business  which>  without  permitting  arrears 
to  accumulate  in  his  court,  leaves  him  ample  time  to  hear  matters  of  doubt 
and  difficulty  (lisoussed  at  lenc:th,  and  to  deliberate  fully  upon  his  judgments. 
In  several  cases  of  this  latter  class  he  has  delivered  judgments  that  have  com- 
manded the  respect  and  settled  the  opinions  of  the  entire  profession.  It  is  not, 
however*  dthcr  by  obst  rvln^r  the  astonishing  facility  with  which  he  disposes 
of  a  nund>er  of  that  class  of  njotions  that  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  ordinary  business  of  his  court,  nor  yet  l>y  listening  to  the  matured  and  well- 
considered  argument  in  which  he  records  his  opinion  at  the  sitting  of  the 
coorty  on  some  difficult  law  question  that  has  heen  argued  the  daj  helbre» 
that  JOU  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  judu:e.  They  wholly  miscalculate  the 
duty  of  a  judge  in  a  court  of  e<juity,  who  think  that  the  intellectual  are  among 
his  greatest  qualiHeati(jns.  Vast  as  is  the  knowledge,  profound  the  learning* 
and  great  the  ability,  that  diatingnish  the  present  Chancellor  of  Ireland  above 
any  man  that  ever  presided  in  a  court  of  equity — these  are  not  the  qualities  that 
emphatically  stamp  him  as  a  y;reat  Jntlif.  It  is  the  abhorrence  of  what  is  wron-jr, 
the  indignation  at  fraud,  that  a  long^  and  intimate  accjuaintanco  with  the  jjrinei- 
ples  of  equity  has  made  second  nature  to  him — it  is  the  natural  sense  of  justice 
that  no  study  can  give  and  no  mere  intellect  attain — ^the  love  of  what  is  upright, 
the  instinctive  perception  of  what  is  fit  and  right,  and  the  intuitive  appreciation 
of  what  is  just-— these  are  the  (jnalities,  above  all  Unowledire,  beyon<l  all  acnteness 
of  reasoningj  that  stamp  the  attributes  of  a  great  jud^^e  upon  all  the  knowledge 
and  learning  of  that  endnently  just  man.  And  so  to  estunate  the  judicial  qualities 
of  the  Ifaster  of  die  Rolls,  he  should  he  seen  when  some  fraud  is  attempted 
by  the  perverted  forms  of  law — when  oppression  is  brought  before  him,  or  chi- 
canery exposed.  When  once  the  real  nature  of  such  a  ease  is  understood,  he 
waits  aluiust  patiently — and  to  all  but  those  who  observe  the  iudignation  gather- 
ing  in  his  eye  it  seems  to  be  altogether  patiently— until  counsel  has  exhausted  his 
ingenuity  or  his  pertinacity,  as  it  may  be»  in  defending  the  wrong.  It  then  is  the 
turn  of  the  judge.  You  then  discover  the  inij>atience  with  which  he  h.is  borne 
the  defence  of  fraud,  the  rapidity  with  which  he  commences  its  condemnation. 
Commencing  with  a  clear  and  simple  statement  of  the  points  for  bis  decision— 
with  an  almost  mimical  rapidity,  he  collects  and  classifies  the  facta  of  the  case 
that  bear  on  them,  detecting  and  exposing  the  fraud  or  the  oppression,  however 
dexterously  or  plausibly  concealed,  'fhe  animation  that  lights  up  his  eye,  combined 
with  the  uiusical  iutonatiua  of  his  voice,  give  in  themselves  to  the  eloquence  of 
his  rebukes,  all  the  advantages  that  gesture  and  action  could  give  to  the  oratw. 
Calm  and  dignified,  yet  earnestly  impassioned*  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  pronounce  judgment  on  an  occasion  such 
as  we  have  attempted  to  descril)e,  will  agree  with  us  that,  though  by  observ  ing 
him  in  those  cases  which  require  the  exercise  of  the  qualities  of  discrimination,  or 
the  powers  of  the  intellect*  you  mar  learn  to  admire  the  man  or  respect  the 
lawyer,  it  ia  only  on  such  an  occasion  that  you  can  sufficiently  appreciate  the 

judge. 

It  lA  time  that  this  sketch,  much  longer  tlian  we  anticipated,  should  be  drawing 
to  m  close.  It  would  stilU  however,  jbe  incomplete,  if  we  did  not  add  to  it,  that 
this  able  lawyer  and  excellent  judge  is  in  private  life  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  an  agreeable  companion.  Totally  destitute  of  affectation,  he  was  popular 
with  his  own  profession  through  his  career.  For  so  much,  at  le.ist,  of  his  judi- 
cial career  he  has  preserved  upon  the  bench  the  same  frankness  of  manner  and 
kindness  of  demeanor  which  made  him  popular  at  the  bar. 

Mr  Blackbnme  has,  since  his  elevation  to  the  Rolls,  been  once  Lord  Justice. 
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pAftT  n. 

AflUroT Marroo  Khan— Affghan  SpiirInoha2c«  (horicmanship" — SIflbo  runt  away  with •  VwMd (bellOflMd)^ 

March  to  the  ITu/zareh  WHiatrf— VUit  to 
Wnluo  Khan,  at  hi»  cai«ik  of  Jubtwr — Hv»M:nna  Fa**— Att.iii  Ua«ce«  or  Atfghan  daiiee— <MlUste  War-ary — 
UnaMNh  tJbna  (U 1117  tM(— M«faaitfloa«  and  £0117  Into  U»  Uanuth  dMski— AaMdelM  aai  DmatfUM, 


August  10th. — Marroo  Khan,  the 
chief  whose  fort  Captaia  j^ioolson 
some  time  ago  deittroyedf  came  to  me 

in  request  j)ei"niis8ion  to  repair  it 
iu^ain.  ilu  brouglit  me  no  letter  or 
docnment  to  show  that  his  maje.sty 
had  pardoned  him  for  past  offences  ; 
hut  he  is  not  under  my  authority, 
and  1  really  know  nutliing  aguin^it 
him*  and  his  case  may  hu  a  similar 
one  to  that  of  Wnloo  Khan's  for  all 
I  know.  I  know  mvself  but  little 
about  his  guilt,  and  the  unfortunate 
fellow  does  not  look  a  very  desperate 
character.  1  dismiased  him  with  an 
evasive  answer*  and  promised  that  I 
would  consider  his  case.  He  is  a 
Turruckee  Ghilzie,  and  not  a  TokhVf 
and  at  the  head  of  a  very  respeetaUo 
clan  called  the  Maroo  Khile.  Their 
lands  border  on  the  Tukhv  country, 
iuid  this  circumstance  alone  renders  it 
necessary  that  1  should  know  as  much 
as  potsihle  about  them»  although  they 
are  not  under  my  inunediate  jurisdic* 
tion. 

llth. — Wrote  to  the  envoy,  strongly 
recommending  the  withdrawal  of  the 

troops  altogether  from  my  district. 
This  Mill  he  a  savinj^  to  the  govern- 
ment of  at  lea^t  twenty  thoUi>an(J  rupees 
a  month  in  the  camel  hire  department 
alone. 

Mustered  my  Tokhy  horse,  with  a 
view  to  their  organization.  The  men 
are  to  get  about  one  shilling  a  day, 
and  to  keep  their  own  horses — the 
^mroanders  of  hundreds,  one  hun<lrod 
and  fifty  Kandahar  rupees  a  month, 
or  about  twelve  jjounds — thecommand- 
ers  of  fifitiesy  eiffbtv  rupees,  or  about 
six  pounds  ;  and  the  commanders  of 
tetis,  tliirty-tive  Knndaharrupees,  rdmut 
three  pounds  a  month.  This  pay,  con- 
sidering the  dearness  of  forage  in  the 
country,  it  small,  and  the  fellows  are 
not  by  any  means  satisfied  with  it. 
1  have,  of  course,  given  them  the 
Option  of  remaining  or  going  away 


SLS  they  think  proper  ;  and  many  of 
them  nave  taken  their  leave.  The 

Khan  (Mahomed  Afzul),  who  is  their 
sirdar,  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
keep  them,  but  without  success,  aud 
be  now  fears  Uieir  departure  will  have 
a  bad  effect  on  our  policy ;  and  under 
these  circumstances,  1  have  agreed  to 
pay  those  who  have  remained,  pending 
a  reference  to  the  envoy.  Company's 
rupees  instead  of  Candahar,  at  which 
they  appear  much  plea^sed,  and  amused 
me  in  the  evening  with  their  spurloo* 
bazee  :  this  is  a  kind  of  horsemanship, 
in  which  the  A%hans  excel..  A 
small  skull-cap  isthrown  on  the  ground, 
some  two  or  three  hundred  paces  in 
front  of  the  troop,  and  the  wen  KitHop 
out  one  one,  bringing  their  horses 
at  full  speed  to  the  cap,  at  which  they 
discharge  their  matchlocks,  and  seldom 
miss  it ;  after  the  discharge,  the  cap 
is  seen  blown  up  in  the  air,  (for  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece  is  actually  placed 
close  to  it.)  Tlie  reins  are  allowed  to 
lie  <»n  till'  horses'  neck,  and  the  mise- 
rable brutes  not  unfreiiuently  fall  ;  and 
one  young  man  to-day  got  seriously 
hurt  from  a  fall ;  he  was  senseless  for 
some  time,  and  sent  to  his  home  in  a 
dangerous  state,  alter  tite  doctor  had 
brought  him  to  his  senses  a  little. 
They  are  a  very  fine  body  of  men, 
hut  their  horses  are  miserable-looking 
animals. 

16th. — The  envoy  has  approved  of 
my  sending  the  troops  into  Candahar, 
and  they  start,  much  to  the  delight  of 
both  officers  and  men,  en  route  to  that 
city  to-morrow  morning  ;  and  I  shall 
be  left  alone  with  my  wild  Tokhies, 
rather  a  b«»ld  measure,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  I  keep  a  small  escort  of  foot 
and  horse  to  protect  m^  treasure,  or 
rather  to  keep  up  a  litUe  show  of 
force,  for  they  would  be  of  no  use  if 
the  (ihilzies  thoutrht  proper  t«)  molest 
me ;  but  1  have  the  greatest  coutidence 
in  thmn.   Jbe  epvoy,  in^#e4»  wishes 
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me  to  havo  teven  htmdred  of  the  newly- 
raised  hone,  called  .Tanba/,,  and  two 
or  three  hundred  Jazailchecs  ;  hut 
these  would  do  me  more  harm  than 
good,  and  cause  endless  disputes  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  peasants. 
Under  thisimpression,  I  have  requested 
as  a  particular  favour  that  they  shall 
not  be  sent.  I  must  now  depend  on 
my  own  resouroesy  and  I  have  pro* 
mised  the  envoy  to  keep  this  country 
quiet  during  the  winter  if  he  will  hut 
give  me  his  entire  confidence.  He 
coineides  with  me,  and  appears  much 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  I 
am  managing  the  wildest  tribe  in 
Afl'^hamistan. 

My  letters  from  Candahar  are  by 
no  means  encouraging.  The  Ballnoch 
insurgents,  under  their  young^  chief, 
Nusseer  Khan,  are  marching  on  Quet- 
tah)  and  General  Nott  has  been  obliged 
to  send  a  regiment  of  infantry,  two 
gnnsy  and  a  strong  body  of  horse  to 
relieve  our  troops  stationed  there  ; 
but  before  thev  can  arrive,  the  place 
may,  like  Kelfat,  fkW  into  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents — a  niisfortune,  how* 
ever,  which  I  trust  will  not  lH'f;il  us. 

19th. — A  number  of  the  horsemen 
who  left  me  the  other  day  because  I 
would  not  (five  them  what  they  con- 
sidered sufficient  pay,  came  to  me  to- 
day and  hegeed  that  I  would  allow 
tbeiu  to  rejoin  the  ranks.  It  appears 
that  Sultan  Mahomed,  on  hearing 
what  they  had  done,  got  very  much 
annoyed,  and  threatened  to  nhlige  them 
to  attend  tor  nothing.  A  young  man, 
a  nephew  of  his,  by  name  Babrom 
Khan,  who  commanded  one  hundred 
men,  and  also  struck  work  with  hi.s  men, 
the  Sultan  has  seized  and  biistinadoed, 
and  now  sends  him,  without  shoe  or 
stocking  on  his  feet,  to  beg  pardon 
for  what  he  has  done,  and  protests 
that  if  he  does  not  ol)taiii  jiar(]f)n  he 
will  banish  him  the  country.  He  is 
a  very  fine  young  man,  and  I  have 
been  induced,  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
uncle,  Afsul  Khan,  to  allow  him  to 
return. 

Meer  Allum,  who,  aflter  the  inter- 
view with  Sultan  Mi^omed,  returned 

to  bin  tribe,  writes  me  to  say  that  Gul 
Mahomed  (^Gooruo)  had,  on  receiving 
two  hundred  rupee:),  given  back  the 
camels  he  drove  oiF  some  time  ago. 

It  now  appears  that  he  was  in  snme 
degree  justified  in  acting  as  ho  dui, 
for  the  owners  of  the  camels  owed  him 


the  two  hundred  rupees.   Meer  Alhim 

also  informs  me  that  letters  have  ar^ 
rived  in  thi'^  country  from  the  ruler 
of  the  Punjaub,  Nonasal  Sing,  to  the 
Gooroo  ;  and  this  gentleman  being  in 
rebellion,  or  at  all  events  unfriendly 
to  the  Shah's  government,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  letters  are  also  of  an 
unfriendly  description.  The  Khan 
promises  to  procure  them  for  roe,  and 
as  at  the  present  time,  when  it  is  very 
nearly  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 
Sikh  government  has  been  encouraging 
the  Afghans  to  rebel  and  give  us 
trouble,  a  letter  sealed  by  Nonasal 
Sing  would  be  all  that  we  require  to 
march  an  army  into  the  Punjaub,  and 
thus  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  our 
north>westem  policy.  I  wrote  to  the 
Khan,  and  promised  to  reward  him 
handsomely  if  he  procured  the  letters  ; 
and  1  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  get 
them,  if  they  really  have  come  into  the 
country. 

Wrote  to  S»dt;m  Mahomed  Khan 
to  come  to  see  me  for  the  purpose 
of  being  presented  with  his  majesty^s 
firman,  granting  him  a  pardon  fur  past 
offences,  and  also  to  settle  a  salary  for 
himself  and  his  younger  brother.  He 
at  present  gets  no  settled  salary  from 
the  king,  and  before  his  majesty's 
arrival  in  the  country,  he  (Sultan 
Mahomed)  used  to  collect  a  tax  on 
the  road,  which  he  cannot  now  do  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  some- 
thing in  lieu  should  be  given  to  him, 
in  order  to  insure  his  friendship  and 
permanent  observance  of  the  arrange- 
ments we  have  already  made  with  him. 

Siflbo,  who  was  confined  some  days 
neo  for  collecting"  money  under  false 
pretences,  and  otherwise  maltreating 
the  peasants  in  this  neighbourhood, 
was  brought  before  me  again  to-day, 
charged  with  havijiir  sedu'-ed  the 
nntnzad  ^'betrothed)  of  another  man. 
This  offence  is  considered  in  this  coun- 
try the  most  dangerous  and  heinous 
that  can  he  committed.  I  of  course 
asked  the  Khan  (Mahoineil  Af/.ul) 
why  he  had  liberated  the  prisoner  and 
thus  enable  him  to  become  an  ofSrader 
so  soon  aAer  his  former  trial.  He 
informed  me  thnt  he  had  escaped  a 
few  nights  previous  from  the  men 
who  had  charge  of  him.  It  appears 
Siffoo  had  occasion  to  go  outside  the 
fort  in  which  ho  was  confined,  accom- 
panied l>y  two  mi'U  ;  he  was  allowed 
to  go  a  few  paces  from  them,  and  the 
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night  being  dark,  and  seeine  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  he  made  his  escape. 
"  In  fact,"  added  the  Khan,  "  Siftbo 
is  an  iblci's  (devil),  and  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  hirn  secure  in  any  prison." 

The  fathers  of  families  in  this 
country,  immediately  after  the  birth  of 
a  female  child,  be^^in  to  look  out  for  a 
youth  in  some  other  family  of  equal 
rank  with  themselves,  to  whom  the^ 
may  betroth  the  new  born  infant.  This 
ihfij  do  to  prevent  them  when  grown 
up  to  maturity  becoming  the  object  of 
desire  to  other  young  men;  and  it 
rarely  happens,  except  in  a  solitary  in- 
ataaee  like  that  now  under  eonsidera- 
tion,  when  the  offender  is  an  enemy  to 
evcrvthini^  in  flio  .>hape  of  fiocial  prin- 
ciple, thut  a  nauizud  is  seduced,  for  it 
is  incombent  on  the  familv  of  the  vouth 
who  has  lo^t  his  betrothed  to  take  up 
arms  and  demaml  the  offender  from 
the  clan  to  which  he  belongs.  In- 
stances have  been  known  of  such  offen- 
ders having  been  put  to  death  ;  in 
short,  as  I  remarked  before,  the  offi  iico 
is  considered  one  of  a  mo.«t  heinous 
nature.  Any  strange  youth  who  comes 
into  a  fort  or  village  where  he  sees  a 
pretty  girl  who  attracts  his  attention, 
will  iiuraediately  asU  whether  or  not 
she  is  betrothed,  and  if  she  be  not, 
wl^ieh  is  seldom  the  case,  he  will  en- 
deavonr  to  wed  her,  and  to  obtain  his 
object,  will  meet  her,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  villagers  drag  off  her 
cloak  or  sheet  and  gallop  away  with  it, 
thnt  establishing  a  kind  of  claim  to 
her ;  and  no  young  man  will  niarry 
her  after  this,  so  that  her  family  are 
obliged  to  succumb,  and  the  youth 
thus  gets  his  wife ;  but  this  can  never 
be  do:in  in  the  case  of  a  namzad,  for 
on  such  occasions  no  reconciliation  can 
properly  take  place.  Siffou  takes  great 
oremt  to  himself  for  what  he  has  done ; 
he  says  that  the  young  lady  he  has 
taken  off  is  a  namzad,  but  that  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  has 
'  been  absent  fbr  years,  and  for  all  he 
knows,  has  gone  to  London,  and  in  all 
j)robability  will  never  come  liack. 
Doubtless  this  is  the  kind  of  language 
he  made  use  of  to  persuade  the  lady 
to  abscond  with  him.  I  recommended 
the  khan  to  have  her  brought  back  to 
her  house  apain  ;  and  it  fortunately 
happens  fur  biffuo  thut  her  family  are 
Ter  J  poor  and  weak,  and  the  khan  will 
be  able  to  settle  matters  quietly ;  but 
Siffoo  is  baniahedt  with  ft  promise  that 


if  he  returns  to  this  country  he  is  to 
be  blown  away  from  a  gun.  Indeed,  I 
have  but  little  doubt  wat  such  will  be 
his  end  ;  and  it  is  to  me  really  wonder- 
ful how  he  can  manage  to  perpetrate 
these  crimes  without  a  hand  to  assist 
^Sm,  fbr  it  must  be  remembered  I  have 
before  said  that  his  hands  were  cut  off 
for  undertaking  to  assasinate  the  king. 

22nd. — The  spiritual  adviser  of  Sul- 
tan Mahomed  *Khin  came  to  me  to- 
day  with  a  letter  from  the  khan.  This 
gejitleman  informs  mo  that  the  khan's 
followers  will  not  allow  him  to  come 
to  me  as  I  desired,  swearing  to  htm 
that  they  have  positive  intelligence  of 
Major  Leech's  having  left  Canduhar 
with  700  horse,  lightly  equipped,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  khan  in  the 
valleT  of  the  Tumnck,  and  seising  him» 
take  him  prisoner  to  India.  The  khnn 
writes  me  thus  : — "  You  are  probably 
aware  that  before  the  army  came  into 
this  country,  when  Major  Leech  was 
passing  through,  en  route  to  Candahar, 
I  demanded  the  usual  tax  paid  by 
merchants  on  these  roads,  and  the 
major  refusing  to  pay  me,  I  detained 
some  of  bis  property.  Indeed*  I  need 
not  add  that  he  is  a  great  enemy  of 
mine;  and  I  now  understand  that  he 
is  on  his  way  to  Cabool  with  a  large 
party  of  horse ;  and  my  friendship  for 
you  is  so  great,  that  I  would  not  think 
of  placing  myself  in  his  way,  fearing 
that  be  might  seize  me,  and  thus  get 
you  a  hud  nam  (bad  name)  in  this 
eountry.  Insha  ulbi  (please  God),  so 
soon  as  he  shall  have  passed  through 
the  country,  I  shall  come  to  you,  and 
we  can  make  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  you  know  we  can  meet  at 
any  time."  I  could  not  help  lauphing 
at  the  letter  when  I  had  read  it;  but 
it  gives  me  a  very  good  idea  of  the  evil 
eflSct  which  arises  from  government 
servants  working  in  direct  opposition 
to  each  other,  which  was  the  case  with 
Wuloo  Khan  in  this  country  some 
months  ago,  when  one  government 
servant  guaranteed  him  pardon  and 
safety,  find  by  a  mistake,  another 
servant  of  government  seized  him  and 
placed  him  in  chains.  I  must  now 
wait  till  Major  Leech  passes  through 
my  tlif-trict,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  that  officer  makes  his  ap- 
pearance; but  again  it  is  to  be  hoped 
'  that  the  sultan  will  get  over  his  fean 
in  a  day  or  two,  when  he  sees  that  he 
has  been  deceived  bj  his  followers;  and 
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anil  I  luvro  Mnt  Ins  brotlier*  Mahomed 
Afxuly  to  apeak  to  him,  and  assure  him 
that  so  Inntr  hf  keeps  faithful  to  his 
inaje.>ty  j^overnment,  he  w  ill  be  treated 
with  kindness  and  respect  by  every 
British  officer. 

Two  wild-looking'  fellows  camo  to 
me  to-day  from  Gul  Mahomed  Khan, 
(Gooroo.)  They  are  the  bearers  of 
letters  from  the  khan.  He  writes  to 
say,  that  he  has  received  two  Kttors 
from  our  enemies  (the  sons  of  Hunjeet 
Sing)  uofavourable  to  us — tiiat  he  has 
also  letters  from  Yar  Mahomed,  the 
Wuzzeer  of  Herat,  inviting  him  to 
that  city  ;  but  that,  hearintr  of  the 
kind  manner  in  which  I  had  treated 
Sultan  Mahomed  and  his  family,  he 
was  desirous  of  forming  my  acquain- 
tance, and  retiirnin}^  to  his  duty  to 
the  Kintr.  "  I  sfnt  my  nephew," 
writes  the  khan,  "some  time  ago  to 
Ghuzoee  to  make  bis  salam  to  the 
Prince,  and  he  was  treated  with  ron- 
tonipt  ;  and  on  his  return,  to  sliow 
how  annoyed  I  was,  I  drove  off  a 
number  of  camels,  the  property  of 
your  IHeods.  I  am  now  ready  to 
come  to  any  terms  you  ni.iy  think 
proper  to  dictate."  This  khan  nus- 
sesses  the  same  influence  in  the  Ho- 
tuck  tribe  that  Sultan  Mahomed  does 
ill  the  Tokhy  tribe  ;  and  it  would  bo 
a  g^rtat  point  gained,  if  1  could 
manaKe  to  tame  him,  and  got  bim  to 
be  friendly  to  our  interest.  With 
tliis  view,  I  wrote  him  a  very  civil 
letter,  and  promi'^ed  to  intercede  with 
his  majesty  lor  him,  and  endeavour  to 
gain  his  pardon.  His  men  received 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  were  dis- 
missed. 

27th  My  little  guard  of  infantry, 

seeing  a  cloud  of  horse  approaching 
our  camp»  turned  out,  and  the  Serjeant 
came  to  report  to  me  that  a  larpc 
body  of  horse  was  advancin-?.  On 
intpiiry,  1  found  that  the  party  was 
that  of  Sultan  Mahomed,  who  had 
taken  couraire,  and  now  come  to  vi«iit 
me.  On  his  arrival  1  received  him  in 
the  usual  way.  On  our  sitting 
down»  the  tent  was  immediately  filled 
with  the  minor  chiefs,  who  bad  ac- 
companied him.  After  some  triflincr 
conversation,  the  khan  got  up,  ami 
requested  a  private  interview,  when  I 
took  him  into  another  tent.  He  now 
informed  me  that  the  money  I  iiad 
been  giving  to  his  brother,  Mahomed 
Afzul,  had  caused  a  good  deal  of  bad 


blood  in  the  fiimily ;  that,  imtaad  of 

dividing,  or  rather  sharing  it  with  his 
brothers,  Afzul  had  been  eating  it  all 
himself:  in  fact,  that  it  was  now  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  make  some 
arrangement  by  which  to  insure  the 
union  and  friendship  of  all  his  family, 
**  There  are  many  of  them,"  said  he, 
"that  you  have  not  seen — wild,  reck- 
less fellows,  who,  if  displeased,  would 
think  nothing  of  going  on  the  road 
to-morrow,  and  plundering  a  caravan, 
and  thus  bring  us  all  into  disgrace." 
I  could  easily  see  the  wisdom  of  this 
remark,  and,  agreeinp  with  the  khan, 
settled  the  pa^  of  all  those  of  his 
family  possessmg  influence  in  the 
tribe,  and  his  own  salary*  in  lieu  of 
the  tax  he  used  to  levy  on  the  high 
road.  We  had  a  long  conversation 
to-day  on  the  future  management  of 
the  country  ;  and  I  hope  1  have  done 
much  towards  its  permanent  tran- 
quillity. The  khan,  having'  obtained 
a  promise  from  me  that  I  would  write 
to  the  pnvoy,  and  have  his  family^ 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peshawur,  where  lie  had  taken  them 
for  protiM  tion  durinjif  the  rebeljion, 
took  his  leave,  promising  to  returu 
to  .me  to-morrow.  Shortly  after 
his  departure  Mahomed  Afzul  ar- 
rived,  ami  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
satisfied  uith  the  pay  we  have  settled 
for  bim — indeed  he  is  much  enrai'ed. 

A  letter  from  my  friend,  Meer 
AHuin,  inclosing  one  he  had  stolen 
from  the  pouch  of  one  of  the  followers 
of  Gul  Mohamed  Khan.  It  is  from 
a  confidential  adviser  of  Yar  Ma- 
homed Khan,  of  Herat,  to  Gul  Ma- 
homed Khan,  to  whom  he  writes 
thus :  "  You  are  a  splendid  fellow  to 
hold  out  so  long,  and  I  have  shown 
your  letter  to  the  Wuzzeer»  (Yar 
Mahotued  Khan,)  who  was  much 
pleased  with  its  contents,  and  desires 
me  to  say  that  he  can't  write  to  you 
himself  at  the  present  ;  br.t  if  you  or 
any  of  the  family  of  Sultan  Mahomed, 
of  the  Tokhy  tribe,  wish  to  come  to 
Herat,  he  will  be  happy  to  bee  you  ; 
and  if  you  want  power,  will  give  you 
the  j^overnnient  of  Furrab,  in  Siestan. 
The  Kus-jians  have  arrived  at  Kliiva, 
and  the  Kngli.«ih  (Farringees,)  are  en- 
deavouring to  make  terms  with  Ma- 
homed Shah,  of  Persia ;  but  nothing 
has  as  yet  been  settled."  I  wrote,  and 
thanked  the  khan  for  sending  mo 
this  letter^  which  goes  to  prove  that  a 
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correspondence  does  exist  between 
GdI  Alabomed  and  the  eonfidential 
advisers  of  the  Herat  minister.  I 

b.ive  also  positive  cviilcm-o  of  letters 
having  been  sent  into  this  country 
from  Yar  Mahomed,  who,  however, 
never  attaches  his  seal  to  the  letter, 
but  puts  it  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper,  which  the  messenger  is  directed 
to  show,  as  a  proof  the  authenticity 
of  it,  when  he  reaches  his  destination. 
This  is  very  artful,  and  worthy  of 
this  cunning  rainiiter ;  for,  in  case 
his  letter  should  be  intercepted,  it  is 
of  no  consequence  without  his  seal ; 
and  even  if  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  grave  it  up  to  us  in 
proof  of  tiie  enmity  of  our  Herat 
ally,  which  is  frequently  done,  no 
notice  could  be  taken  of  it.  To 
prove  the  authenticity  of  a  letter,  it 
is  not  only  necessary  to  prove  tlie 
writer's  seal  actually  attached  to  it, 
but  the  hand%vriting  of  the  clerk 
usually  employed  to  write  the  private 
letters  of  men  in  power. 

Sitting  outside  luy  tent  enjoying  the 
cool  breeze  which  flows  from  the 
snowy    mountains    of  the  Hmdoo 
Koosh  down  the  extensive  valley  of 
the  Turnuck  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  I  remarked  a  crowd  of  pea- 
sants evidently  listening  to  some  per- 
son singing.     On  iii'iuirv  I  rouml  il:t' 
j)erson  who  w:ii>  aiiiu>iug  tlu-crovvii,  to 
be  ayoung  man  .supi'<i>ed  !>v  tiie  people 
to  be  inspired.    1  had  him  brought 
to  me,  be  is  a  fine  lor>king  youth  of 
a  peculiarly    wild   and  careless  ap- 
pearance, and  I  siiould  .say  by  no  means 
sound  in  his  mind.    He  employs  his 
time  in  singing  love  songs  to  all  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  country.  On 
inquiring  more    minutely    into  the 
oauses  of  his  present  condition,  the 
khan  told  me  that  some  five  or  six 
years    ago,   the  vfiuth    had  lost  his 
namzad  (^betrothed.)   It  would  a^ipear 
that  he  bad  not  the  money  which  is 
invariably  given  to  the  parents  of  the 
girl  before  a  ninrriage  can  take  place, 
but  tliis  misturtune  did  not  prevent 
him  from  .seeing  liis  intended  when- 
ever he  could  spare  time  from  tending 
bb  flocks.    The  difficulty  was  where 
to  meet  her,  it  would  not  be  f  afe  for 
him  to  be  seen  frequently  in  the  vil- 
la^ of  the  young  girl  without  per* 
mission  from  her  parents,  nor  would 
it  be  correct  for  her  to  be  seen  in 
his  village,  and  to  obviate  this  diffi- 


culty they  had  airreed  to  meet  in  the 
evenings  on  the  boundary  of  the  two 
clans.  When  winter  came  on  they 
still  continued  their  visits,  but  one 
evening,  tiie  snow  lying  deep  on  tlio 
ground,  the  girl  was  on  her  way  to 
the  usual  rendezvous,  when  she  was 
attack*  «1  by  wolves  and  torn  to  pieces. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  youth  at  the 

glace,  he  expected  to  see  his  nainzad, 
e  was  disappointed,  and  walked  in 
the  direction  she  usually  came  from, 
but  had  not  gone  far,  bef(»re  he  dis- 
covered the  mangled  body  of  his 
betrothed.  The  khan  concluded  by 
saying  that  tiie  voimg  fellow  from 
being  a  hanl  working  quiet  youth, 
held  became  careless,  amd  gradually 
turned  into  the  miserable  state  I  be- 
held him.  Seeing  that  this  tale  very 
much  interested  nie,  some  of  the 
khan's  followers  related  a  number  of 
very  anmsing  love  stories  which  went 
to  prove  that  Cupid  is  not  unknown 
in  these  wilds. 

My  letters  •  from  Cabool  to  day 
state  that  some  of  the  Dooraimeu 
nobles  about  the  court,  have  been  de- 
tected  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
with  the  ex- Ameer  of  Cabool,  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  who  it  would  ap- 
pear has  escaped  from  his  prison,  and 
tied  from  Bokhara.  Sir  Alexander 
I'lUrnes  \vrite=  me  that  great  excite- 
imiit  prevails  in  the  capital,  owing  to 
its  not  l)eing  known  what  are  the 
intentions  of  the  ex  Ameer.  We  have 
got  all  his  family  with  the  exception 
of  one  son,  Akhbar  Khan,  in  the 
citadel  of  Ghuznee,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  views  are  of  a  friendly 
nature.    The  envoy  in  answer  to  mv 

# 

letters  pointing  out  the  necessity  of 
conciliating  all  the  fanaly  of  the 
sultan,  writes  «I  quite  concur  with 
you  as  to  the  expediency  of  employ, 
iii.r  as  manv  of  the  sons  of  Shaboclun, 
(^.Shaboclun  was  a  great  character  in 
this  country,  and  during  his  lifetimu 
was  chief  of  the  Tokhy  tribe,  he  was 
the  father  of  Sultan  MahonuMl  Khan) 
as  possible,  but  the  mode  of  their  em- 
ployment I  nmst  leave  to  your  dis- 
cretion. It  b  essentially  necessary 
especially  at  the  present  crisis,  that 
tilt  V  shf>uhl  be  conciliated."  1  liojio 
they  are  in  good  keeping,  and  two  or 
three  of  them  generally  dine  or 
breakfast  with  me  every  oay,  and  ao- 
company  me  on  my  shooting  cxcur- 
sioiu  all  over  the  country.  Indeed  the 
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more  I  see  of  these  chiefs,  the  more 
inclined  I  am  to  appr«^ciate  their 
liriendship,  and  I  am  gradually  be^ 
comirii;  (loni("^ticatffl  nmonpst  them. 

2!Hh.  Sultan  MahniniMl  visited  me 
to-day,  the  object  of  his  visit  is  to 
conciiiate  hit  brother  Afzul  Khan, 
who  although  with  me  is  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement  we 
made  at  out*  last  interview,  settling 
the  pay  of  all  the  brothers  Afzul 
thinks  he  ought  to  have  got  more 
than  we  have  criven  him,  urtrin;^  as  a 
reason  that  he  came  into  us  fust,  and 
was  the  main  cause  of  bringing  about 
peace.  His  argument  is  not  a  bad 
oiip,  hut  he  has  so  many  brothers  that 
it  is  (liflicult  to  cati^ty  all.  After 
a  good  ileal  of  argument  and  per- 
suasive language,  from  Sultan  Ma> 
hiiMu  i]  Khan,  lio  was  hronght  round. 

•My  friend  Major  Rawlinson  «nme 
time  ago  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  nie, 
suggested  a  trip  Into  the  Huszareh 
mountains,  which  form  the  western 
boundary  of  my  district  and  the  en- 
envoy  in  a  letter  1  recfived  from  him 
to  day,  approves  of  my  leaving  my 
district  for  this  purpose.  I  have  in 
rotisi  fjuence  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Sultan  IMahomed  <tn  the  suhjeet, 
and  he  promises  to  change  his  place 
of  residence  from  the  mountains  to 
the  plains,  and  look  after  the  affairs 
of  the  diflerent  small  tribes  located 
in  the  valley  of  the  Turnuck  on  either 
side  of  the  high  road  during  my  ab- 
sence. He  is  wt'll  aware  of  the  es- 
cape of  Dost  Mahomed  froui  Bok- 
hara, but  assures  me  of  the  fidelity 
of  his  family  and  tribe,  and  really  I 
have  DO  reason  whatever  to  doubt 
what  he  savs  ;  howevpr  it  is  t-vidcnt 
that  the  Doorannet-s  are  apain  anxious 
for  a  change  of  government,  but  I 
am  quite  certain  the  Ghilzies  will  not 
join  them,  and  I  proceed  amongst  the 
Huz/.arebs  with  a  firm  belief  that 
during  my  absence  the  country  will 
remain  perfectly  quiet. 

The  Hnzzarebs  occupy  an  extent  of 
country  very  nearly  as  large  as  that 
posi^essed  by  all  the  Affghan  tribes 
together.  Since  our  arrival  in  this 
country  very  little  (if  any)  of  our 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  them, 
and  with  the  excoption  of  one  or  two 
officers  who  have  galloped  through  it 
on  their  joumies  from  Herat  to  Ca- 
bool,  none  of  our  countrymen  have 
been  in  the  Huzsarebjat ;  so  that  on 


the  map  this  country  appears  a  blank. 
I  hope  it  will  not  appear  lone:  so,  for 
I  purpose  making  a  rough  survey  of 
what  portion  of  it  I  see  as  I  go  along, 
of  course  it  will  he  necessary  to  oh- 
serve  great  caution  so  as  not  to 
excite  the  too  ready  suspicion  of  the 
mountaineers. 

00th.  This  day  has  been  employed 
striking  my  camp,  and  putting  all  my 
heavy  oaggage  in  a  house  cleared  ont 
for  the  purpose*  the  door  of  which 
is  built  nj)  to  jtrevent  the  possibility 
of  any  one  getting  into  it.  One 
Hindostanee  horseman  is  left  in  the 
fort  in  which  the  house  is,  to  see  that 
the  door  is  not  injured  or  broken  IDy 
by  the  eliildren  of  the  place. 

1st  of  September.  Accompanied  by 
Afzul  Khan»  his  brother  Kaaker 
Khan  and  nephew  Bahrom  Khao* 
with  about  one  hundred  horse,  com- 
menced my  march  towards  the  Para- 
poroason  roountiUns.  The  first  march 
should  always  be  a  short  one ;  and  a 
ride  of  four  miles  brought  us  to  the 
fort  of  my  friend  Wuloo  Khan,  who 
80  narrowly  escaped  execution  some 
months  ago.  He  is  considered  one  of 
the  bravest  men  in  this  country.  In 
one  of  the  envoys'  letters  to  my 
addrc;j.s,  and  which  I  received  some 
days  ago;  writing  about  Wuloo  he 
saySy  "  I  wish  you  could  fnul  a 
place  for  Wubio  Khan,  who  has  been 
treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shake 
his  confidence,  and  I  fear  that  of  the 
other  A%hans  in  our  good  f.iith  ;  I 
need  not  say  how  anxiou>«ly  I  desire 
that  this  man  could  be  induced  to  be- 
come a  faithful  ally.  In  accordance 
with  liis  wi.sh,  I  have  conciliated  this 
chief  and  made  a  personal  friend  of 
liim  ;  he  is  now  enjoying  a  life  of 
peace  and  happiness  iu  his  beautiful 
castle  of  Jttbbsr  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Turnuck.  Not  wishing  to  annoy 
him  with  all  my  followers,  and  the 
cliiefs  with  me,  I  pitched  my  camp 
a  short  distance  from  his  castle*  1 
had  not  been  long  on  the  ground 
when  he  came  and  beLrv'ed  the  honour 
of  my  company  to  dinner  ;  and  in- 
sisted on  feeding  during  my  sta^, 
every  khan  in  my  camp  with  theur 
horses  and  camels.  I  used  all  my 
powers  of  persuasion  to  endeavour  to 
dissuade  bun  from  this  display  of 
hospitality  which  would  oblige  him  to 
slaughter  at  least  twenty  sheep,  and 
probably  exhaust  hia  winter  sopply 
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of  corn  and  straw,  but  it  was  alto- 
gether unsuccessful   and  ultimately 
obliged  to  take  up  my  quarters  in  his 
fort  in  which  I  got  a  splendidly  car- 
peted room,  and  every  comfurt  rm 
Affghan  can  give  his  guests.  After  our 
dinner  cooked  in  the  Affghan  style,  con- 
versation on  varions  sobjects  ensued, 
and  I  had  a  laugh  with  Wooloo^  on 
his  narrow  escape.    He  of  course  in 
the  usual  Asiatic  way,  remarked  that 
Ids  day  had  not  come  when  be  was 
s«ied»  but  that  during  his  subsequent 
confinement  when    on  his    way  to 
Ghuznee,  such  was  the  harsh  treat- 
ment he  received  from  the  Sepoys 
who  guarded  him,  that  he  regretted 
that  he  had  not  been  executed  rather 
than  suflfer  as  ho  did.    "  But  it  is  all 
over  now,"  added  the  khan,  **  and  my 
fate  was  at  all  events  a  better  one 
than  that  of  eighteen  Ghil//ies  who 
were  working  in  a  field,  wht^n  the 
army  passed   throu^'h    this  country 
with  tlie  Shah,  and  were  seized  by 
the  Sepoys  by  mere  mistalie,  and  all 
executed."    I  asked  the  khan  to  re- 
late the  story,  which  he  did  as  follows. 
«*  During  the  march  of  the  Dushker 
arrov  through  this  country  with  the 
Shah,  the  small  tribes  in  the  valley 
living  immediately  on  the  road,  were 
continually  employed    in  pluTulcring 
the  stragglers  from  the  line,  which 
lost  no  less  than  thirty  camels  daily. 
Frequent  complaints  were  made  to  the 
chiefs  in  attendanrp  on  the  Shah  who 
did  all  in  their  power  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  system,  but  the  temptation  which 
stragglers  and  stray  camels  threw  in 
their  way,  was  too  great  to  be  with- 
stood, and  of  course  tlie  Shah  was 
mad,  and  the  different  otlicers  out- 
rageous at  losing  their  camels  in  what 
was  considered  a  iriendly  country. 
One   day,    however,   the  advanced 
guard  going  along  through  a  culti- 
vated country,  observed  some  peasants 
in  a  field  close  to  the  road>  a  party 
was  immediately  detached  to  ascer- 
tain who  they  were.     On  reaching 
the  peasants,  they  were  saluted  in  the 
usual  Affghan  way — *  Goor  yea,*  (are 
you  well)  when   the  Hindostannees 
thinking  they  had  said  Choor  hie,  (he 
is  or  we  are  thieves)  and  having  no 
langu:ige  iu  common  to  explain  who 
they  were,  or  endeavour  to  dear  up 
the  matter,  they  were,  inunediatdy 
seized,  and  as  thieves  who  had  ac- 
knowledged their  calliug,  marched  off 


to  camp.    The  feeling  being  at  the 
time  very  strong  against  the  plun- 
dering Ghilsies,  no  one  dared  to  in- 
tercede for  them,  and  they  were  con- 
sequently handed  over  to  the  Shah, 
who  deeming  it  necessary  to  make 
an  example  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the 
plunderinff  which  daily  took  plac^ 
ordered  tne  unfortunate  peasants  to 
hp  executed,  and  executed  they  were 
Filfore  (^forthwith)  ;  the  men  were  of 
my  own  tribe,and  hardworking  honest 
men ;  but,  concluded  the  khan,  it 
was  their  *  Nusseeh*  (destiny)."  This 
story    of  the  kl)an's   interested  me 
much,  fur  aitliough  I  did  not  place 
impUcit  confidence  in  its  truth*  still 
the  probability  of  such  being  the  case, 
brought  to  my  recollection  the  AfTirhan 
system  of  retaliation,  which  is,  that 
eighty  years  with  them  counts  as  one 
day  in  recovering  blood  for  blood*  for 
if  a  man  be  killed  in  a  clan,  no  nntter 
how  or  in  what  cause,  if  the  aft'air  is 
not  settled  in  the  usual  way  by  the 
heads  of  the  two  dans*  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  family  of  the  deceased  to 
note  the  circumstances,  and  at  ever 
80  distant  a  period,  murder  another 
member  of  the  other  clan  of  equal 
rank  with  the  person  they  lost.  And 
on  such  occasions  it   is  no  matter 
whether  thev  destrov  the  murderer 
or  an  innocent  man.      The  khan 
was  now  obliged  to  leave  us,  to  dis- 
tribute a  quantity  of  corn  and  straw 
among  the  followers  of  the  chiefs,  a 
task  1  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  of 
no  ordinary  difficulty  ;  it  is  customary, 
however,  m  this  hospitable  country, 
for  one  chief  to  feed  not  only  a  brother 
chief  hiin^^clf,  but  any  numbt  r  of  fol- 
lowers he  may^bring  with  him.  ludeedf 
I  was  not  a  little  amused  the  other 
day  when  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation of  two  very  interesting  Ohilzie 
maidens,  they  were  discussing  the  re- 
lative merits  and  consequence  of  two 
chieftains.    Among  the  good  quali* 
ties  related  of  one,  it  was  stated  that 
on  Sultan  Mahomed  calling  on  him 
the  night  he  left  theFarringee,(meaning 
me)  he  slaughtered  eighty  of  hi*  best 
sheep,   and  gave   both   the  khan 
and  his  whole  retinue  a  sumptuous 
repast. 

Aly  letters  to  day  from  Cabool  are 
by  no  means  satisfactory,  they  inform 
me  of  tlio  near  approach  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  and  in 
consequence  a  great  degree  of  excite- 
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ment  exists  in  and  alxmt  tlic  capital. 
It  is  moreover  feared  that  an  insur- 
rection will  shortly  break  out,  but  if 
dednon  be  shown  hy  the  Shah  and 
onr  authorities  his  advisers,  the  firat 
symptoms  of  rebellion  may  e.'u<ily  be 
crushed,  and  to  eftect  this  very  de- 
sh*ab]e  object,  the  best  information 
will  be  necessary ;  for  I  can  easily 
sec  that  the  preat  difficulty  will  be  to 
know  which  of  the  chief;?  are  friendly, 
and  which  disposed  to  sup|)ort  the 
eX'  Avofier,  sboald  it  be  his  intention 
to  invade  this  oonntry  with  an  Usbek 
army,whirh  it  apju-ar-j  likely  he  will  do. 

2nd.  In  fortunately  lor  my  rest 
last  night,  VVooloo's  family  are  afflicted 
with  a  complaint  very  common  in  this 
country  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
Chn^hunidura  (sore  eyes)  and  the 
disiigreeable  proximity  in  the  next 
room  to  mine,  of  a  screaming  child 
labourinf?  under  this  malady,  most 
effectually  j)rovented  nie  from  enjoy- 
ing any  repose;  and  the  eonsernuiue 
was,  that  my  kban.s  had  to  wait  for 
me  this  morning  some  time  after  the 
hour  appointed  hist  night  for  the 
march ;  a  few  laughable  remarks, 
however,  made  by  some  of  the 
chiefs  at  the  expense  of  mine  host, 
was  the  only  result  of  this  delay,  and 
we  mounted  and  proceeded  on  our 
journey. 

The  Gbilzies  are  in  many  respects 
Terr  like  the  Irbh  peasantry,  as  I 
shall  doubtless  have  fri  qiuMit  occasion 
to  show  in  this  jotirna! ;  hut  in  no 
particular  is  this  similarity  of  charac- 
ter 10  strongly  shown  as  in  the  idea 
both  entertam  of  distance.  An  Irish- 
man Mill  inform  the  traveller,  in 
answer  to  his  inquiry  ;is  to  the  dis- 
tance a  certiiin  liouse  or  place  is  from 
Urn,  that  it  is  is  only  a  musket  shot 
off;  and  the  Ghilaie,  under  precisely 
similar  circum'^tances,  would  tell  him 
that  it  is  a  midan-e-toop,  or  tiie  dis- 
tance a  cannon  shot  will  gu ;  but  to 
determine  the  exact  distance  meant  by 
either  the  one  or  the  other  would  in- 
deeil  be  a  difTieidt  matter.  I  have 
this  morning  been  very  much  annoyed 
with  my  Gmlzies  for  not  K'^'i<^^  & 
correct  account  of  the  distance  of  the 
day's  march  ;  for,  accordinjj;  to  th>^ir 
account,  what  I  considered  to  be  only 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  no  less  than  eighteen 
or  twenty ;  and  wlien  I  had  ridden 
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thirteen  miles,  I  would  ask  how  far 
we  had  to  go  to  reach  the  camp.  The 
khan  would  say,  **  Oh,  it  is  otdy  a 
midan.e>toop  dlistant;  we  shall  be 
there  immediately.'*  And  the  conse- 
quenee  is,  that  my  unfortunate  escort 
of  infantry  are  completely  fatigued, 
and  the  greatest  number  complain  of 
sore  feet.  They  are  almost  all  Bfa- 
homedans  ;  and  I  g-ave  them  a  couple 
of  sheep  for  their  dinners  to  keq» 
them  in  good  humour. 

My  march  to-day  has  been  across 
the  beautiful  vallev  of  the  Turnuck, 
to  the  village  of  Shinkey,  situated  at 
the  cntranee  into  the  mountains  by 
the  Ressenna  pass.  The  village  is  a 
thriving  little  place,  inhabited  by  the 
Turnuckce  Qnilaies.  A  <lelicious 
stream  of  clear  water  running  out  of 
the  iiass,  winds  through  it,  and  serves 
to  irrigate  all  the  country  round 
about,  which  is  very  fertile.  I  di- 
rected my  servants  to-day  to  prepare 
a  grand  feast  for  all  my  party,  to 
which  the  principal  men  of  the  village 
were  invited.  After  dinner  we  had 
dancing,  and  every  kind  of  merri- 
ment ;  for  IX  good  dinner  has  much 
the  same  etl'ect  on  the  AfTghans  that 
wine  has  upon  us.  The  Attum  Baie^ 
or  A£%han  dance,  tun,  is  very  ex- 
citing ;  and  some  of  the  tlancers  ap- 
])eareil  quite  convulsed.  The  step 
and  arrangement  of  the  dancers  is 
precisely  tnat  of  the  Albanians,  or 
the  Romaic  dance.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
seribe  this  wild  dance  of  the  Aflghans; 
but  1  must  endeavour  to  give  some 
idea  of  it  The  dancers  are  ibrmed 
into  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  placed  a  cliild.  They  then  take 
hold  of  each  other's  hands,  and  in 
slow  time  all  take  two  paces  back- 
ward, inereadng  the  area  of  the  circle 
to  the  extent  that  their  extended 
arms  will  allow.  They  then  advance 
OS  near  to  the  child  in  the  centre  as 
they  con,  when  they  bend  the  bodj 
down,  and  give  a  most  terrific  grun^ 
nnil  immediatelv  extend  themselves 
again  as  fiir  as  they  can  from  the 
child.  Thev  repeat  this  step  and 
grunt  until  uey  are  excited  to  a  cer- 
tain d^ree,  when  some  tarn  of  the 
dancers  commences  singing  a  war- 
song,  to  which  a  kind  of  independent 
dance  is  kept  up,  the  dancers  separat- 
ing their  hands,  some  of  them  jump- 
ing up  in  the  air,  and  others  going 
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qniolc  steps,  but  all  kocpini,'-  most  exact 
time  with  the  singing,  every  now  and 
again  joining  hands,  and  advancing  to 
the  child,  and  gi^i^  what  struck  me 
as  being  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  dance,  the  horrid  grunt,  wliich 
reminded  me  very  strongly  of  the 
noise  or  sonnds  a  wild  nog  makes 
when  disturbed  in  the  jungle.  Again, 
what  struck  me  as  the  next  remarka- 
ble part  of  the  scene  was,  the  exact 
manner  in  whtoh  eacb  dancer  kept 
time  to  the  singing,  which  was  oi 
the  wildest  description  imaginable.  I 
shall  never  forget  this  evening's 
amusement,  which  I  enjoyed  seated 
on  a  carpet  on  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
I  was  surrounded  bv  the  ditTeront 
khans,  who  every  now  and  .itrairi  wlieu 
they  saw  any  exlraordiuurv  feat  per- 
formed hw  a  danosr»  would  call  oat 
^'shabash;  '  (capital,)  and  thus  en- 
rnurage  the  dancers.  I  cnde.ivnured 
to  get  a  numbar  of  pretty  girls  who 
were  looking  on  to  dance  Ibr  me,  bat 
without  success.  I  was  informed  that 
their  mode  of  dancinjjr  is  by  far  more 
interesting  than  that  I  had  just  wit- 
nessed, for  the  horrid  grunt  is 
omittedf  and  the  attitude  and  steps  of 
the  women  are  of  conrso  more  grace- 
ful. As  it  grew  dark,  tires  were  lit, 
and  the  singularly  wild  appearance  of 
the  diflbrent  groups  assembled  all 
about  was  rendered  v«ry  striking 
and  pieture<5qne.  In  one  part  of  the 
scene  might  be  observed  the  servants, 
with  lots  of  assistants,  clearing  away 
the  remnants  »)f  the  feast,  and  packing 
up  the  things  belonging  to  the  cook- 
ing department,  and  handing  them 
over  to  the  camel-men.  Some  of 
these  were  arranging  their  pack- 
saddles,  and  cleaning  their  camels, 
whose  long  necks  8tret(;hed  out,  were 
moving  about,  as  it  were,  keeping 
time  to  the  musie  as  thej  chewed  thor 
cud.  Near  them  were  the  saddled 
hordes  of  the  escort  destined  to  accom- 
pany them  on  the  march  during  the 
night,  with  the  spears  of  their  riders 
stock  in  the  grountl  beside  them,  their 
long  matchlocks  slung  carelessly  on 
the  high  pummel  of  the  saddle.  In 
another  part  of  the  scene  might  be 
observed  a  groap  of  foot  soldiers 
going  through  the  mana>uevrs  of  the 
war-dance  with  their  swords  drawn — 
every  now  and  again  passing  each 
other,  ud  twisting  thdr  naked  swords 
tnost  graoefnll/  round  their  headf* 


And  to  make  the  scene  as  wild  as  any 
thing  could  possibly  be,  the  back- 
ground was  formed  by  the  lofty 
mountains  of  the  Parapomason,  rising 
some  five  or  six  thousand  feet  imme- 
diately above  us.  It  was  in  fact  a 
scene  not  easily  forgotten. 

A  carrier,  on  bis  jonmey  Awn 
Cabool  to  Candahar,  came  to  me  to- 
day, and  requested  an  escort  to  pro- 
tect him  and  some  property  l>elonging 
to  the  oflBcers  of  tne  regiments  in  tha 
latter  city,  in  his  charge,  so  long  as  be 
should  be  in  my  district.  The  khan 
was  bv,  and  laughed  at  the  idea.  Ho 
told  the  man  tiiat  lie  needed  not  an 
escort — that  there  was  no  such  thing 
to  l)e  found  now  in  the  country  as  a 
thief.  "  So  long,"  reujarked  the 
Khan,  **  as  this  gentleman  is  with  us, 
and  we  his  friends,  yoa  may  pass 
through  the  country  in  safety*  and  we 
are  answerable  for  anv  loss  vou  may 
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sustain."  The  man  went  away  satis- 
fied: indeed  the  merebants  say  that 
this  country,  in  which  they  hare 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  losing 
more  or  less  of  their  goods,  was  never 
so  quiet  or  easy  of  access  as  at  pr^  - 
sent.  I  hope  what  they  say  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  nothing  will  occur  to 
interfere  with  this  desiraUe  state  of 
things. 

3rd. — Mjr  friend  Wooloo  Khao> 
who  accompanied  me  yesterday  as  a 

mark  of  respect,  left  me  this  morning 
with  directions  to  keep  me  informed 
daily  of  passing  events.  Previous  to 
his  depirture  I  gave  him  a  handsome 
cashmere  shawl,  which  ho  has  been 
endeav<mring  to  get  from  mo  for 
some  time.  He  succeeded  to-day  by 
recalling  to  my  recollection  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  treated,  and 
that  no  mark  of  distinction  had  been 
since  conferred  on  him,  to  show  we 
valued  his  friendship  and  services.  It 
is  usual  in  this  country  and  in  Persii^ 
in  such  eases  as  the  'khan's,  to  give 
some  present,  or  mark  of  distinction. 
For  instance,  a  prince  governor  in 
Per^will  get  annoyed  with  one  of 
his  nobles,  and,  without  iiKjuiring 
into  the  cause  of  his  being  so,  will 
immediately  order  the  noble  to  be 
bastinadoed.  He  will  probably,  when 
cool,  find  out  that  he  has  been  unjust, 
and  punished  without  cans?.  He  will 
then,  to  show  that  such  was  the  case, 
give  the  nol^  some  handsome  pr^ 
MDtf  and       cyMwUiite  and  rcgahi 
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his  friendship.  The  same  custom 
prevails  in  this  country. 

I  xnade  my  first  march  into  the 

mountains  to-day — left  Shinkey  at 
sunrise,  and,  winding  through  them, 
reached  my  camp  in  the  beautiful 
baiin  of  Reuemia  about  9  a.ii.  The 
firBt  six  miles  of  the  march  was  over 
a  stony  country,  uj)  an  extensive  val- 
ley, through  which  meanders  a  stream 
of  delicious  water.  In  this  valley  we 
had  some  very  good  coarnng  with 
oor  grejhoimdi ;  hot  as  we  got  fur- 
ther on  our  journey,  we  had  to  collect 
our  men,  and  proceed  through  a  nar- 
row pass  or  gate.  \  The  Khao«  to 
make  a  little  display  in  thu  wild  epotf 
directed  his  shield-hearer  to  sing  the 
Ghilzio  war-cry,  which  had  a  very 
Striking  efi'ect.  It  is  a  wild,  piercing 
cry,  or  eoogy  which  appean  to  aiTect 
and  encourage  erea  the  horses ;  and 
their  riders  sit  more  steady  in  their 
saddles,  and  appear  much  pleased  and 
excited.  The  song,  or  cry,  is  always 
in  praise  of  some  khan  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  fighting  against 
the  Doorannees,  or  Persians ;  and 
now  and  then,  when  opportunity 
oflRnred,  the  minstrel  would  sing  the 
praises  of  his  master,  and  perchance 
myself.  The  cry  commences  very 
low,  and  gradually  rises  till  it  becomes 
a  shrill  piercing  kind  of  howl.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  disagreeable, 
and  I  should  fancy  well  calculated  to 
encourage  their  followers  in  the  fight. 
The  pass  is  in  some  parts  very  nar- 
row, and  the  mountains  \vhieh  form 
its  sides  rise  perpendicularly  to  a 
great  height.  It  is  about  one  mile  in 
extent,  and  might  by  a  few  brave  men 
be  defended  against  a  larL£e  array. 
We  entered  the  basin  of  Ressenna, 
studded  with  fine  forts,  and  formed  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains. 
From  their  sides  issue  small  streams, 
which  run  into  the  basin,  and  water 
its  fertile  lands.  It  is  by  the  Aflfghans 
considered  a  little  Paradise,  and  I 
think  justly  .so.  Scattered  all  about 
it,  on  thti  surface,  are  hu^e  blocks  of 
granite.  The  forts  and  land  belong 
to  tbe  Turruckee  Ghilzie^,  who  are 
continually  at  war  with  the  Huzzarehs, 
who&e  land  and  forts  are  only  one 
mile  and  a  half  olf  to  the  northward. 
An  open  pass  leads  from  the  basin 
into  their  country.  I  am  now  in- 
formed that  the  liu/./.arehs  have  taken 
the  alarm  at  my  approach,  and  have 


assembled  all  their  fighting  men  to 
prevent  my  progress.  Indeed,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  telescope,  I  can 
see  them  from  my  tent  mustering  on 
the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  pass.  Doubtless  the  Afij^haos 
have  been  telling  them  that  I  wish  to 
invade  and  take  possesuon  of  thmr 
country. 

Sultan  Bakhir,  who  was  presented 
to  his  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Timoor, 
when  I  came  into  the  Ghilsie  country, 
with  the  army,  on  the  7th  of  June,  is 
the  chief  of  these  Huzzarehs,  and  to 
him,  of  course,  I  wrote  a  letter,  to 
inform  him  of  my  approach.  I  men- 
tioned to  him,  that  having  settled  the 
affairs  of  the  Ghilzie  country,  I  now 
come  on  a  .shootinc^  excursion  into  the 
Huzzarehjat,  and  houed  he  would  join 
me  without  delay.  I  also  sent  letters 
to  the  dliefs  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
the  same  effect,  to  show  them  that  my 
intention  in  visiting  their  country  was 
not  hostile.  Towards  evening,  the 
diief  commanding  the  party  in  the 
pass,  who  I  now  ascertained  to  be  a 
nephew  of  the  Sultan's,  sent  me  one 
of  his  men  with  a  letter,  in  which  he 
writes  :~<'  Notwithstanding  that  you 
have  come  to  Ressenna  for  tne  purpose 
of  invading  my  country  with  an  AfTtrhan 
army.  I  have  iissembled  rav  tribe,  and 
will  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  your  com- 
ing..-at  the  same  tun^  I  beg  to  say, 
that  I  am  a  good  and  faithful  subject 
of  the  Shah's,  and  have  every  wish  to 
be  friendly  to  the  English."  1  had 
the  messenger  brought  into  my  private 
tent,  and  wrote  a  letter,  mucii  to  the 
same  ctTect  as  those  pr<-  viou>ly  writ- 
ten :  that  I  had  only  about  one  hun- 
dred men  wiih  me,  and  that  we  were 
firiends,  and  my  intention  was,  to  re- 
main with  them  as  a  guest  for  a  few 
day.-,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  and 
h&hinff*  The  Huzzareh  who  brought 
me  the  letter,  bad  an  opportunity 
given  him  of  seeing  all  my  party — and 
observing  him  to  be  a  very  singular 
sort  of  person,  and  astonished  at  every 
thing  he  saw,  1  showed  him  my  pistols, 
gun,  and  a  very  handsome  sword,  with 
a  gilt  scabbard — the  report  made  by 
snappint,'  ofl"  a  few  caps  with  (he  pis- 
tols made  him  stare  :  the  sword  scab- 
bard was,  in  bis  opinion,  of  no  value, 
he  asked  me  whether  it  was  not  yellow 
iron.  I  now  determined  to  show  him 
something  that  would  strike  him  for- 
cibly— with  this  view,  I  took  up  an 
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MCordiaOf  and  showed  It  to  biin>  vitb- 
out  playing  it.  The  niotlu  r  of  pearl 
keys  immediately  attracted  liis  atteii- 
tion»  and  be  asked  to  have  it  ia  his 
hand)  but  immediately  on  his  taking 
it,  the  bellows  diatende<1,  and  some  of 
the  keys  being  compressed  by  his  fin- 
gers, a  sound  issued  from  it,  and  so 
Irightened  the  Huzzareh,  that  he 
nished  out  of  the  tent,  and  ran  off 
without  letter  or  message,  and  I  be- 
lieTe  never  stopped  till  he  got  to  his 
chief.  So  much  alarmed  was  he, 
that  the  AiTghan  chiefs,  who  were 
waiting  outside  the  tent,  when  they 
saw  the  man  run  away,  tiiought  I  had 
been  intimidating  hiin.  When  I  told 
them  the  cause  of  his  alarm,  they 
laughed  not  a  little  at  tiie  innocence 
of  the  Huzzarehs.  They  said  they 
had  no  doubt,  in  their  own  minds,  that 
the  foolish  fellow  thought  1  hud  re- 
leased firom  the  accordian  some  evil 
spirit,  for  his  destruction. 

A  Doorannee,  of  the  Barukzle  tribe, 
came  to  me,  to-day,  for  omploymeut, 
he  has  recently  been  in  Cabool,  where 
he  informs  me,  great  preparations 
were  making  fur  the  defence  of  the 
citadel,  consequent  on  the  hostile 
movements  of  the  ex- Ameer,  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan.  He,  moreover,  in- 
forms me,  that  the  army  in  Cabtx)! 
were  making  preparations  for  the  field. 
I  did  not  much  like  the  appeuruneo  of 
the  man,  who  is,  in  all  probability,  an 
emissary  of  the  Barukziu  chief.  1  dis- 
missed him,  saying  that  I  had  no  em- 
ployment for  Douraimees.  I,  at  the 
same  time,  sent  some  of  mv  spies  tu 
look  after  his  movements,  it  behoves 
nie,  separated  as  I  am  from  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  civilized  life,  to 
keep  my  eycs  open.  And  my  letters 
firom  Cabool  and  Candahar  are  by  no 
means  cheering — from  the  latter  city, 
a  friend  of  mine  writt  s  : — "  If  you 
have  not  been  inturmed  of  the  Cabool 
plot,  recently  discovered,  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  that  letters  have  been 
intercepted,  implicating  most  of  the 
iuHuential  khans,  at  Cabool,  in  a  con- 
spiracy tu  bring  back  Dost  Mahomed, 
and  turn  out  Shah  Stgahandthe  Eng- 
liMi.  Tubl>er  Khan,  (the  ex-ameer's 
hrothtr,)  i?,  of  course,  the  !iead  of 
the  pluttera  at  Cabool ;  the  sikhs  are, 
no  doubt,  concerned  in  it— and  letters 
to  the  son  of  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan 
Barukzie,  at  Kohat,  have  also  been 
intercepted.  It  is  suspected  Ab-dool- 
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rehoiau  Khan  Ghilaie  is  mixed  up  in  it, 
and  this  makes  me  apprehend  the 

Gooroo  is  also  connected — and  that 
attempts  have  been,  or  will  be  made, 
to  communicate  with  Sultan  Mahomed* 
and  the  rest  of  the  Shaboodeen  family* 
so,  keep  your  eyes  about  you."  Ab- 
dool  rehman  is  a  refugee  in  the  Sikh 
country  of  Kohat,  he  is  elder  brother 
of  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan,  who  was 
conciliated  by  me  a  short  time  ago* 
1  have  never  seen  him,  so,  know  not 
how  he  is  disposed  towards  us— but  I 
am  quite  certain,  that  if  letters  come 
to  Sultan  Mahomed,  he  will  send 
them  to  me.  Gooroo  (Gul  Mahomed 
Khan)  is  a  dangerous  character,  and 
the  sooner  I  can  manage  to  conciliate 
him,  the  better.  Sultan  Mahomed 
is  a  great  ally  of  his,  and  I  have 
this  day  written  to  him,  to  request  he 
will  write  to  the  Gooroo  to  come  to 
him,  and  that  on  my  return  to  the 
Ghilzie  country,  I  shall  be  ba|^y  to 
see  him,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to 
acquire  his  friendship — this  letter  I 
have  ffiven  to  Kouker  Khan,  the  SnU 
tan's  brother,  who  is  sent  hack  to  look 
out  for  certain  emissaries  from  the 
Caboul  khans,  sud  to  be  moving  about 
in  my  district. 

4  th...— I  have  been  negoeiating  with 
the  Hu/zarehs  all  day,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  interview  with 
Sultan  Bakhur's  nephew,  who  com- 
mands the  party  in  the  pa8s-.-he  ar- 
rived in  my  camp  with  about  sixty 
horsemen,  they  had  only  to  ride  about 
a  mile  to  get  to  my  camp,  and  it  was 
not  a  little  amusing,  to  see  them  gal- 
loping this  short  distance,  going 
through  all  llie  manoeuvres  of  a  sham 
fight,  eharuing,  and  just  as  they  passed 
each  other,  iiring  oflf  their  long  match- 
looks — giving  us  some  idea  of  what 
they  would  do  to  an  enemy,  who  would 
dare  to  iiuade  their  country.  On  their 
arrival,  1  was  struck  with  their  appear- 
ance, ^eir  horses  are  much  larger, 
and  better  than  those  the  Aflfghaos 
ride,  and  the  men  themselves  have  a 
ditferent  appearance  altogether  from 
the  AiTghan:! — they  are  tall  and  slight, 
without  beards,  and  nothing  on  the 
head,  but  a  skull-cap.  A  long  vest  of 
freize,  and  loose  pantaloons  of  the 
>ume  material,  with  ankle  boots,  made 
of  the  tanned  skin  of  the  mountaio 
goat,  or  ibex,  laced  up  the  centre, 
formt'd  their  dress.  Their  arms  are  a 
loug  matchlock;  slung  on  the  Xiwk^ 
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and  round  the  waist  a  belt,  with  a 
number  of  pouches  attached  to  it-^ 
and  on  the  left  side,  their  swords. 
I  conversed  a  proat   deal  with  the 
Ithan,  who  is  a  very  fine  intelligent 
joung  man,  he  now  promises  to  escort 
me  into  his  oonntry  to-morrow  morn* 
il^ ;  that  he  was  misinformed,  as  to 
the  number  of  my  j'arty,  and  in  fact, 
iinnecessarily  alarmed  at  my  appear- 
aoee.   I  showed  him  the  accordiaOf 
which  had  so  much  alarmed  his  mes- 
■enger  yesterday,  and  everythinGT  cu- 
rioiis  that  I  could  think  of ;  he  was 
xDuch  pleased  with  all  he  saw»  and 
promised  to  show  me  some  inscrip- 
tions on  the  rocks  in  his  country  ;  and 
said  he,  just  before  we  parted,  *•  If 
jou  promise  not  to  tell  my  uncle,  I 
will  show  yon  some  very  fine  lead, 
silver,  and  copper  mine^**  Indeed* 
his  information  increased  my  anxiety 
to  examine  the  country,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  shall  see  many  curious 
tilings  in  it. 

In  the  centre  of  the  basin  of  Res- 
senna  is  a  large  natural  inonnd,  on 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  fort,  or 
oastle,  from  the  top  of  it,  a  very  fine 
view  is  commanded  of  all  the  forts 
scattered  over  the  preen  lands  of  the 
basin,  and  from  this  mound  I  counted 
thirty  forts,  they  are  merely  an  enoemU 
of  mud  wall>  built  in  the  fbrm  of  a 
square*  with  a  tower  at  each  angle, 
and  in  some  of  them  a  high  tower  ris- 
ing from  the  centre  of  the  fort.  On 
these  towers,  and  also  in  the  Hussareh 
Ibrts,  which  are,  in  every  way,  con- 
structed  similarly   to   those  of  the 
Aflghans,  just  docribcd,  are  iires  lit, 
and  regular  watches  kept,  during  the 
niffht ;  for  these  two  tribes*  differing 
■luce  in  langpiage,  manners,  and  reli- 
gion, are  continually  annoying  each 
other  in  every  possible  way.  llesscnna 
is,  in  length,  f^om  east  to  west*  seven 
and  a  half  miles  ;  and  from  north  to 
south,  its  breadth  is  five  miles;  it 
produces  an  immense  quantity  of  lu- 
cerne and  clover,  the  different  crops 
of  which  are  cut  and  twisted  into  long 
thick  ropes,  and  alloweil  to  dry,  when 
it  is  stored  up  for  the  winter  supply  of 
forage*  for  cattle  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

Towards  evening,  a  messenger  ar- 
Ttved  firom  Sultan  I'akhcr,  with  a 
^rery  kind  letter.  Tln'  sultan,  for  sucli 
Is  his  title  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  writes 
4o  weloooM  ma  to  his  ooontry'*  and 


promi.scs  to  meet  me  to-morrow,  on 
the  march. 

5th.  In  the  saddle  early,  and  a  ride 
of  seven  and  a  half  miles  brought  nie 
to  a  beautiful  dump  of  willows,  round 
a  deep  pool.    As  I  entered  the  Hus- 
zareh  country  my  guide  took  me  as 
far  as  he  could  away  from  the  forts 
we  Tuet  on  the  line  of  march  ;  obsi-rv- 
iug  which,  I  dismissed  him,  and  took 
my  own  way ;  for  I  was  determined* 
having  once  effected  an  entrance  into 
the  country,  to  see  as  much  of  the 
habitations  of  the  po  pple  as  possible, 
for  now  a  sense  of  hospitality  pre- 
vented the  Hnszarehs  from  openly 
objecting  to  my  going  where  I  liked. 
My  march  was  along  a  fertile  valK^y, 
studded  here  and  there  with  forts, 
and  running  into  it,  at  diflferent  parts, 
are  fine  streams,  the  beds  of  which 
are  fornK'<l  of  alluvial  banks,  generally 
collected  round  high  blocks  of  granite. 
My  attention  was  particularly  attract- 
ed by  some  very  fine  crystals  in  these 
beds,  which  bad  much  the  appearance 
of  the  diamond.    During  the  dav  the 
sultan  joined  me  with  a  large  body  ut 
followers.    We  embrac^  each  other, 
and  he  appeared  much  pleased  at  see- 
ing me,  and  imnieiliately  gave  orders 
to  his  lieutenant  (or  man  ot'  business) 
to  go  about  in  the  dilTereut  forls  and 
collect  the  Mehmandaree*  or  materials 
for  a  feast.    I  of  course  prot.  >tid 
against  taxing  the  peasants,  and  heguad 
that  I  might  be  allowed  to  pay  for 
every  thing  I  required ;  he  however 
laughed  at  the  idea,  and  informed  me 
that  his  subjects  held  tlu  ir  lands  on 
the  underst^mding  that  whent-vi  r  their 
chief  came  amongst  them,  they  were 
to  find  profisions  both  for  himself  and 
every  follower*  or  any  u  n  ( s  lie  might 
have  with  him  ;   indeed,  added  he, 
**  you.  shall  not  spend  one  rupee 
whilst  yon  are  in  my  country,  so  make 
yourself  contented  on  this  score.  Do 
von  think,"  continued  he,  «*we  lluz- 
zarehs  are  Ic^s  famous  for  our  liospi- 
tality  than  the  Ghilzies  with  whom 
you  have  been  living.    On  the  con- 
trary* there  i>       people  in  Ajiia  so 
famous  for  their  hospitality  as  we  are. 
Is  it  not  so?"  said  he,  appealing;  to 
Afzul  Khan,  who  was  seatod  beside 
me,  listening  to  the  conversation.  The 
kh;in  njipeni't  <]  to  airroo  with  him,  and 
I  found  it  useless  to  ohjfct  to  his  jirof- 
fercd  goodness  and  liberality.  He 

now  requested  a  private  carnneml&sik 
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with  me;  when  the  khan  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  chiefs  got  up  and  left  us 
tber. 

he  sultan  then  rose,  and  having 
examined  the  tent  and  looked  about 
to  see  that  no  one  was  within  hearing, 
came,  and  sitting  himself  down  close 
to  me,  began  to  pat  me  on  the  back. 

-  Well,  "  said  I,    iultan,  what  if  the 
cause  of  your  pleasure  ?" 

«  Oh,"  "  replied  he,  "you  English 
are  knowii^  ftllowa,  and  none  more 
ao  than  yourself.    You  have  found 
that  owinfj  to  the  appearance  of  Dost 
Mahomed  in  the  field,  to  rtpruin  his 
power  among  the  Aflghansi,  that  you 
were  not  safe  in  the  Ghilaie  country, 
and  you  have  brought  a  number  of 
their  khans  with  you,  and  have  come 
into  my  country,  ostenbibly  on  a  shoot- 
ing excursion,  but  actually  taking  them 
out  of  barm's  wiiy,  and  yourself  in 
safety  ;  for  you  know  right  well  you 
are  wife  so  long  as  you  are  in  my 
country.    But,"  added  he,  **  do  you 
think  these  Aflkfaans  couid  come  here 
if  you  had  not  been  with  them  V" 

I  WHS  of  conrse  pleax  il  to  find  the 
sulUin  ^'ive  me  credit  for  so  mueh  dis- 
cernment ;  told  him  I  was  quite  cer- 
tain of  the  fidelity  of  the  Ghilaies,  so 
long  as  wo  continued  to  treat  them 
kindly,  nnd  L'-we  them  what  they  were 
entitled  to,  and  added  I,  if  Dost  Ma- 
homed were  even  to  succeed  in  getting 
the  country,  he  could  not  be  more 
kind  to  the  Ghilzies  than  we  were. 

"  Oh  but,"  replied  he,  "they  do  not 
like  you  in  their  hearts,  and  would 
destroy  you,  as  they  would  us,  to- 
morrow, if  they  had  the  power.  So 
you  did  w»dl  to  come  amongst  u.s,  and 
fear  not,  but  you  shall  be  taken  good 
care  of  so  long  as  you  ranain,  and 
when  the  country  of  the  Af%hans  ia 
again  settled,  you  can  join  your  coun- 
trvnien  atraiir  in  safetv.     I  am  deliL't- 
ed,"  continued  the  sultan,  "  to  Iiavu 
you  here  at  thia  time^  for  1  am,  and 
ha\('  always  been,  anxious  to  make 
friends  of  the  Knglish  ;  for  I  know 
they  will  never  be  able  to  make  friends 
of  the  AflJ^faans,  with  whom  they  will 
always  be  at  war  {  and  thus  enable  us 
to  recover  the  country  the  A%han8 
have  been  seizing  from  the  diHerent 
Huzzurali  tribes  fur  many  years  past. 
In  factf  it  is  our  wish  you  should  be 
in  the  country  of  the  AtT^-hans,  for 
we  know  yon  will  not  allow  them  to 
encroach  ao^  more  on  our  lands ;  and 


if  you  should  at  any  time  require  our 
assistance,  you  already  know  how 
happy  we  are  to  afford  it  for  the  otter 
extermination  of  our  enemies  the  Aff> 

ghans." 

The  sultan  concluded  this  friendly 
speech  so  far  as  it  regarded  myseU 
with  much  feeling ;  and  although  not 
wishing  to  un  lcceive  or  ^jee  with 
him  in  all  he  had  said  regarding  the 
object  of  my  visit,  and  the  animosity 
he  so  strongly  evinced  to  the  Aflji^hans, 
still  I  could  not  help  considering  him 
a  very  shrewd  fellow  and  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  jiulgment.    I  thanked  him 
sincerely  for  what  he  said  in  favour  o. 
the  English,  and  promised  to  all  in 
my  power  to  obtain  the  lasting  friend- 
ship of  my  gpovernmenf,  and  at  all 
events  ho  might  be  certain  of  my 
friendship.    A  number  of  his  subjects 
now  came  to  complain  to  him  that  the 
lieutenant  or  niab  has  been  collecting 
more  provisions  than  he  lias  been  en- 
titled to  from  them,    lie  immediately 
sent  tor  the  niab,  and  invettiffated  the 
business  in  right  good  style.  He  Ibund 
the  niab  guilty  of  partiality  to  some  of 
the  people,  and,  of  a  consequence,  in- 
j  ustice  to  others ;  and  for  which  he 
strongly  rebuked  him,  calling  him  a 
pvlersookhta  (son  of  a  burnt  father), 
and  promisinp  to  crop  his  ears  for 
him,  if  he  did  not  perform  bis  duty 
without  partial!^,  favour,  or  affection. 
Tlua  little  affiur  broke  up  our  private 
conversation,  and  the  Atfghan  khans 
were  again  admitted,  and  a  lively  con- 
versation took  place  on  the  relative 
motts  of  the  A%han  and  Huaaarah 
manners,  religion,  and  languaj^e.    I,  of 
course,  took  no  j)art,  but  was  not  a 
little  editiud  at  ail  I  heard  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  seeiiw  no 
bad  feeling  shown  on  either  side,  I 
was  contented  to  listen  and  pain  infor- 
mation.   The  sultan  laughed  a  good 
deal  at  the  system  of  courtship  and 
marriage  amongst  die  Aifghauns. 

"You  AfTghauns,"  said  he,  "are 
generally  betrothed  a  long  time  pre- 
vious to  marriage,  and  when  a  young 
nan  wiahes  to  see  his  mistrees,  be  & 
obliged  to  send  to  the  mother  and 
give  notice  of  his  visit.  On  his  arri-  ' 
val  in  the  house  uf  his  intended  bride, 
he  is  introduced  to  her  in  her  bed* 
room,  where  she  appears  finely  dressed 
out,  with  the  mother  sitting  beside 
her,  who  keeps  watch  all  night  in  the 
room,  to  prevent  any  thin^  contrary 
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to  the  Afighauii  mode  of  courtship 
takiiifr  place.** 

"Oh  but,"  replied  tbe  khan, "the 

Huz/'.arelis  liavo  no  cmirtslnp  at  nil, 
— they  herd  to;.:ctlit.>i'  like  f^o  uiaiiy 
sheep)  and  at  iiight  they  all  sleep 
in  the  same  ronm ;  Mid  our  mer* 
chants  who  come  into  this  country 
to  barter  their  goods  in  exchange  for 
your  buckskin  and  grain,  tell  us  some 
very  singular  stories  of  your  domestic 
arrangements." 

Sultan. — "But  what  is  this  we  hear 
of  your  mode  of  treatini?"  your  new- 
born infants.  We  hear  immediately 
tbe  diUd  ii  bom  you  ponr  a  quantity 
of  darified  butter  down  its  tin  oat,  I 
suppose  with  a  view  to  choke  them." 

Khan. — "  But  that  is  not  worse 
than  what  you  do  to  your  childreni 
for  you  throir  them,  immediately  after 
birth,  into  snow-water,  and  thus  en- 
deavour to  kill  them  by  cold.  But 
probably  this  will  account  for  the 
Hazzarefas  having  no  beards.*' 

There  is  no  subject  so  disagreeable 
to  the  Hnzzarehs  as  this  want  of  beard, 
and  the  AtVghans  never  fail  to  re- 
mind and  taunt  them  on  this  natural 
defect.  The  sultan^  whose  mother  ts 
of  Affghau  extraction,  has  forta- 
natcly  cjot  a  tolerable  beard,  and  in 
consequence  took  the  khan's  remark 
in  good  part,  but  retaliated  by  observ- 
ingf  that  a  beard  was  cei'taiidy  orna- 
mental to  the  face,  but  it  shouM  be 
of  moderate  size,  not  like  tho.se  of 
most  AiFgbans,  which,  said  he,  are 
large  «M»i;^h  for  a  hare  to  nestle  in 
(kaubi  kir  goush). 

Acrain  the  khan  addressed  himself 
to  me,  and  said,  "  Shib  (sir),  do  you 
linovr  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Hnzzarehs  have  all  got  flat  noses  ?*' 

On  my  desiring  to  be  informed  of 
this  singular  defect  in  the  Hazzareh 
countenance,  the  khan  related  the  fol- 
lowing story: 

"  In  the  fonnation  of  the  creation 
the  AiTghans  were  first  formed,  and 
then  the  Hnzzarehs ;  but  when  the 
Httzzareh  was  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  his  beard,  it  was  found 
that  ail  the  liair  had  been  expended  in 


forming  the  beards  of  the  AH'ghans, 
and  that  Uiere  was  none  left  for  tbe 
Huzzareh,  who,  on  remonstratint;  on 
being  formed  without  this  great  beauty 
to  ilje  human  face,  uot  a  slap  on  thft 
nose,  which  eifectually  liattened  it,  and 
flat  it  remained  to  this  day.** 

This  anecdote,  accounting  for  tbe 
flat  noses  of  the  Huzzarehs,  caused  a 
general  burst  of  laughter,  in  which 
the  sultan  himself  joined  hearti]y>  bat 
he  was  not  to  be  beat  by  the  khan, 
and  determined  to  liare  the  last  wordt 
remarked, 

That  the  circumstance  of  his  coun- 
trymen liaving  flat  noses  was  too 
evident  to  be  denied,  but  he  would  not 
allow  that  they  were  formed  after  the 
Affi^hans,  for  said  he,  "  it  is  well 
known  that  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  fonnation  of  the  Aflghans,  whose 
origin  is  as  follows  T  after  all  the  other 
different  tribes  and  nations  were  form- 
ed and  completed,  a  certain  portion  of 
the  haroan  material  was  lefl^  and  the 
creator  being  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
do  with  it,  directed  it  to  be  put  into  a 
bag,  and  well  shook,  which  having 
been  done,  the  mouth  of  the  bag  was 
opened,  and  the  A%hans  shaken  oat 
of  it.** 

The  announcement  of  dinner  put  a 
.stop  to  this  conversation.  The  sultan 
speaks  very  good  Pernan,  and  as  ftr 
as  lansruatje  went  had  the  advantage 
of  the  khan,  who  speaks  it  but  imlitTe- 
rently.  However,  it  passed  off  much 
tu  my  satisfaction  ;  and  I  now  find 
that  the  Afl)<hans  do  pour  the  hotter 
as  described  by  the  saltan  into  the 
mouths  of  tlieir  newly-born  infants," 
and  for  which  no  reason  is  given. 
The  reason  thel  Hnsiareha  ^ve  for 
throwing  or  ratlker  washing  thmt  in* 
fants  in  cold  water,  is  to  make  thera 
hardy  and  accubtouied  to  cold,  for 
their  country  is  at  least  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  that  of  the  AfllJ^hans. 
and  consequently  maeh oolder.  Indeed 
the  wheat  is  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  i>tiil  on  the  ground^  not  ripe 
or  fit  for  the  sickle. 

Gth.  I  have  been  employed  all  day 
in  riding  about  this  heautifoi  vaUiJ 


•  The  Atlghaus  have  a  vrry  '^in^^ular  cnnlidpncc  in  this  rogun  (clarified  butter). 
They  believe  it  to  be  an  infalltblc  cure  both  for  internal  and  external  diseases :  and 
if  a  man  gets  a  wound  of  any  kind,  slight  or  dangerous,  in  action,  the  rogun  is  im- 
mediately applied,  and  I  ha\o  seoa  mysi  lf  the  arm  of  a  man,  which  w.ts  wounded 
by  a  grape  shot,  well  knit  aiul  cured,  and  oQ  asking  what  means  had  been  used  to 
effect  the  cure,  the  answer  was — rogun. 
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And  malcing  a  survey  of  it ;  lilce  Res. 

senna  it  is  with  the  cxcnption  of  the 
little  pass  by  which  I  cnti  red  it  sur- 
rounded on  all  bides  by  a  lofty  barrier 
of  raprged  mountuns ;  along  its  eastern 
boundary  flows  a  noisy  little  stream 
which  rushes  out  of  the  valley  by  a 
narruw  gorge,  and  runs  into  that  of 
the  Tumnek  at^Shtnkey.  The  valley 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  belonj^- 
ing"  to  a  diflcrent  tribe  or  clan.  The 
northern  division  belongs  to  a  clan 
called  Doud  that  to  the  Southward 
Kokee  to  the  eastward  Angoree  and  to 
westward  Muslcn,  tlu"^e  clans  have  got 
one  hundre  1  and  fifty  forts  and  a  po- 
pulation of  about  three  thousand  souls. 
The  Afl}<hans  call  the  valley  Angoree 
and  the  Huzzarehs  Naran*  it  is  entered 
from  the  eastward  by  the  gorc^e  throuj^h 
which  the  river  debouches  but  it  is  very 
narrow  and  so  natorally  stony  that  a 
few  men  could  protect  it  agunst  thoo- 
sands,  it-s  sides  are  forim-d  by  two 
immense  basaltic  rocks  rising  to  the 
height  of  threo  hundred  feet ;  it  is 
entered  from  the  we«:tward  by  a  less 
difTK  ult  g{»rge  than  that  just  described, 
through  which  j)a*ses  the  road  from 
ISunge  Masha  the  residence  of  the 
Sultan.  The  valley  is  nine  miles  long 
and  in  the  broadest  part  two  and  a 
lialf  nlil^.^.  DurinfT  niv  ride  I  dis. 
covered  (juantities  of  iron  ore  and 
■ome  copper  but  no  coal.  The  sultan 
took  mo  to  a  very  curious  old  tower  in 
the  centre  of  the  vallev,  he  says  there 
are  a  great  many  of  them  all  over  the 
country,  and  no  body  knows  what  they 
were  intended  for,  but  that  they  were 
formerly  called  Meles  ;  it  is  made  of  a 
small  burnt  liriek  and  a  kind  of  cement, 
its  diameter  taken  inside  is  eighteen 
feet,  and  the  height  of  that  portion  of 
it  which  reniains  upright  is  tliirty  f. .  t, 
it  is  the  only  building  of  burnt  brick 
in  the  valley  ;  seeing  that  I  took  some 
trouble  to  examine  and  sketch  it 
minutely,  the  sultan  said  that  he  would 
show  much  more  extraordinarv  thintrs 
than  that  as  he  went  along,  that  at  a 
place  called  Str-e-Soduk  there  were 
inscripUons  on  the  rocks  which  no  one 
had  ever  been  able  to  decipher,  and 
that  in  a  part  of  the  country  called 
Ugerston :  the  ruins  of  a  large  ancient 
ci^  were  to  be  seen  and  from  which 
the  people  brought  him  coins  and  all 
kinds  of  curious  things.  I  gave  the 
sultan  a  handsome  cashmere  shawl  in 
Ihe  prfsenet  of  an  the  OMlsie  Khans 


and  to  some  of  his  minor  chieft  I  gave 

scarfs  of  inferior  quality,  but  all  were 
exceedingly  jd  a>-ed  with  this  attention 
to  their  chief  who  is  really  a  very  sur- 
prising person  for  this  out  of  the  way 
part  of  the  country,  he  is  quite  a  lite- 
rary character  and  quotes  Hafiz  and 
Soodee  n  ith  great  tact,  in  fact  be  is 
by  fvt  the  cleverest  man  I  have  met 
since  my  arrival  in  A%hanbtan. 
Towards  evening  I  took  my  gun  and 
rode  to  the  eastward  of  the  valley  and 
shot  quail  in  the  numerous  rye  fields 
scattered  all  over  it  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  Huzzarehs  had  never 
befor<'  seen  hiril-*  '-hot  on  the  wing  and 
they  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
me  shoot  the  quail  flying.  When  the 
bird  fell,  the  sultan  himself  would  run 
and  pick  it  up  expressing  great  Jiitonish- 
ment.  On  reaching  the  mountains 
which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  valley,  the  sultan  rode  up  a  very 
steep  part  of  them  about  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain,  I  thought  my 
horse  would  never  g^t  up,  however,  on 
reaching.the  top,  my  attention  was 
directe<l  to  a  large  hole  in  the  moun- 
tain side  about  five  hundred  feet  above 
us,  and  out  of  which  the  sultan  declared 
some  of  his  people  had  brought  him 
silver  ore,  it  was  rather  too  much  for 
me  to  atti  iuitt  myself,  but  I  sent  one 
of  mv  men  with  a  guide  to  examine 
the  place  and  bring  me  some  of  thn 
clay  or  stones  he  would  find  scattered 
about  the  pl.ice,  the  man  returned 
after  two  or  three  hours  absence,  and 
brought  me  back  some  lead  ore  in 
which  there  is  doubtless  a  portion  of 
silver.  After  a  pleasant  excursion  we 
returned  to  our  camp  and  had  dinner. 
Before  we  parted,  the  sultan  gave 
orders  for  a  grand  shooting  excursion 
which  is  to  take  place  to-morrow,  and 
this  evening  about  one  thousand  men 
proceed  to  a  shooting  place  in  the 
mountains,  and  take  np  their  poation 
in  extended  order  all  round  tne  out* 
skirts  of  the  mountain,  and  the  sultan 
informs  me  that  to-morrow  morning 
when  we  take  our  places  with  our  guns 
in  the  shooting  ground,  these  men  will 
keep  up  a  continued  fire  and  advaneo 
towards  the  spot  appointed  for  us,  and 
drive  before  them  all  the  deer,  wild 
goats,  and  sheep,  which  abound  in 
these  mountains;  he  promises  no 
great  sport  to-morrow. 

7tb.  Made  a  march  of  seven  miles 
ont  of  the  Yalley  of  Nana  vm  % 
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narrow  pass  ;  entered  another  valley 
called  Doud,  found  my  tent  pitched  in 
a  beautiful  garden  with  a  stream 
passing  through  it ;  the  iKn  son  who 
made  it  was  at  one  time  a  man  of  .some 
influence  in  this  country,  but  made 
luroaelf  ^sagreeable  to  the  sultan  who 
beeeiged  his  fort  with  a  large  }>oi.ly  of 
men  and  after  several  days  fi^'htin-j, 
the  sultan  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
walls  of  it,  by  means  of  water.  1  hare 
before  in  describing  the  manner  in 
which  these  forts  are  constriictcd, 
remarked  that  their  walb  are  made  of 
mud  with  no  foundation,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  ground  on  whidi  they  are 
built  is  moistened,  down  comes  the 
wall  ;  the  sultan  on  this  occasion 
turned  the  water  out  of  the  stream 
(close  by)  round  the  fort  and  thus 
succeeded  in  taking  it. 

After  breakfast  we  proceeded  to  the 
mountain  to  shoot  the  deer,  and  wild 
goats.  Tmme^telv  we  had  taken  up 
onr  position,  the  sultan  waved  a  white 
scarf,  and  firing  commenced  from 
every  quarter  all  round  us.  The 
mountain  in  which  the  shooting  ground 
iSf  is  the  highest  of  the  range  and  the 
top  of  it  is  not  less  than  two  thousand 
feet  above  where  we  sat  ;  on  the  very 
summit  of  this,  were  the  Huzzarehs 
firing  away ;  they  gradually  advanced 
towards  us  driving  every  thing  before 
them  ;  and  we  .«aw  numbers  of  wild 
sheep,  deer,  and  goats ;  and  returned 
to  our  camp  with  a  great  number  of 
then).  The  sultan's  son  a  fine  young 
lad,  shot  his  first  buck  to-day,  and  is 
not  a  little  proud  of  himself.  There 
were  at  least  one  thousand  men  in  the 
field,  and  their  firing  and  howling  as 
they  (lescindcil  tlie  mountains  brow 
bad  a  very  striking  efVect.  This  sport 
the  Aflfghans  and  iluz/archs  liave 
two  names  fiWf  Jeergab,  and  Huboor- 
gon,  and  the  mountain  in  which  the 
shouting  place  is,  they  call  Majooar 
Mugoo.  This  valley  is  like  that  of 
Naran  oovered  with  cultiTation^  and 
studded  with  forts;  it  is  however 
narrower  than  Naran,  and  the  moun- 
tains by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the 
west,  not  so  loftY  or  difficult  of  access 
as  those  which  rorm  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Naran. 

8tb.  Marclied  four  miles  to  some 
forts  called  Zeruck ;  at  tlie  entrance 
of  a  pass  in  the  mountuns  to  the  west- 
ward;  here  ends  the  valley  of  Doud 
which  is  eleven  miles  hmg  from  north 


to  south  ;  and  two  miles  broad  in  the 
broadest  part  of  it.  It  is  usual  in  this 
country  when  the  son  of  a  chief  or 
great  man  shoots  his  first  buck  ;  for 
the  family  to  kill  a  nnmber  of 
sheep  and  give  a  grand  feast  on 
whidi  occasion  prayers  are  offered  up 
for  the  filture  succes  of  the  youns 
sportsman.  The  sultan  has  asked 
permission  to  be  absent  to-day,  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrificing  a  numb«r  of 
sheep  at  the  shrine  of  some  revered 
faint  close  bv  :  and  he  intends  to  foa.-it 
the  whole  of  the  people  who  accom- 
panied us  yesterday  on  our  shootinsT 
exourrion:  feeling  a  little  fatigued  I 
was  excused.  In  fact  these  people 
think  of  nothing  else  but  shooting 
and  feasting  ;  they  trouble  themselves 
but  little  about  money»  which  when 
they  get,  they  melt  down,  and  turn 
into  a  silver  or  gold  ferrule  for  their 
long  matchlocks.  They  never  take 
mon^  for  thdr  sheep,  or  in  fact  any 
thing  they  wish  to  part  w  ith,  but  they 
invariably  barter  for  cl"th  ;  and  if  an 
Affghan  wishes  to  obtain  anything 
from  an  Huzzareh  in  his  own  countrv 
where  he  wants  not  money«  he  wiU 
offer  him  so  many  yus  (jBrd&)  of 
Shooie  (coarse  cotton  clothe.  Indeed 
before  our  arrival  in  Afghanistan 
when  money  was  not  so  plenty  as  it 
is  at  present,  I  am  informed  that  the 
Huzzarehs  knew  not  w  hat  money  was, 
and  even  now  they  will  not  take  money 
like  other  people  in  exchange  for  their 
goods. 

A  letter  arrived  to-day  from  Kauker 
Khan,  who  informs  me  that  in  conse- 
quence of  seeing  much  confusion  in  a 
small  cBstrict  called  Omekee,  the  pro- 
])erty  of  the  lately  deposed  chief 
Sumraeil  Khan  ;  he  had  placed  his 
men  in  the  forts  to  keep  order.  I  fear 
this  young  fellow  will  get  me  into 
trouble,  although  he  may  possibly  have 
been  doing  good.  I  sent  back  an 
answer  to  his  letter,  and  warned  him 
to  be  cautious  and  not  give  unnecessary 
oKenoe  to  Summed  $  who,  he  informs 
me,  has  recentlv  returned  from  Cabool 
to  his  own  residence,  and  has  been 
spreading  reports  prejudicial  to  our 
interests.  I  asked  the  khan  to  get 
me  direct  evidence  of  this  fiM^  and  to 
keep  quiet  till  niy  return. 

Uth.  Marched  four  miles  through 
the  pass  to  a  beautiful  little  dell  in  uie 
mountains  called  Mugree  ;  the  road  is 
generally  goodi»  and  (he  pam  by  no 
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means  difficnlt;  I  have  now  got  a 
range  of  mountains  between  me  and 
the  vailev  of  Doud  ;  which  runs  north 
■nd  sontfi ;  and  Uie  direction  of  this 
days  march  has  been  nearly  dne  west. 
Afzul  K!ian  came  to  me  to-dav,  to 
inftirm  nie  th.it  sj)ine  Ilu/.zarehs  had 
just  arrived  in  u  neighbouring  fort 
where  some  of  his  men  happened  to  be 
•t  the  time.  They  reported  that  an 
en^at^ement  had  taken  jjlace  between 
the  English  and  Dost  Mahomed  khan's 
army  of  Usbecky  in  which  the  former 
were  routed  ;  and  in  proof  of  what 
they  said,  th.-y  produced  an  officer's 
sword  and  ^ome  pi.stoi.s,  which  they 
said  they  had  been  enabled  to  run 
away  with.  I  immediately  sent  for  the 
Hultan,  who  suuimoned  the  men  forth- 
with, atid  the  sword  was  j)roduced  but 
no  plstol:>.  On  enquiry  from  the  men 
how  they  came  into  possession  of  the 
■word*  they  informed  me  that  a  Britiidi 
officer  who  commanded  an  outpost  in 
advance  of  Baineaii,  was  obliLTcd  to 
retire  on  tlie  arrival  of  the  Usbeck 
army  under  the  command  of  Dost 
Idahomed  ;  and  thai  in  the  confusion 
of  the  retreat,  seeinu;  guns  destroyed 
and  many  things  left  behind,  he  with 
several  other  men  took  the  alarm  and 
fled  to  their  own  country :  he  said  he 
got  the  sword  from  another  Huzzareh, 
and  that  he  thutiL'ht  it  belontjed  to  an 
officer  of  the  name  of  liroadfoot.  I 
have  had  no  English  letters  from  any 
quarter  since  my  arrival  in  this  district. 
Bo  know  not  what  is  j-'oing  on  in  the 
luw  country.  The  AHglians  have  a 
great  laugh  at  the  Huzzarebs  for  run- 
ning awayt  and  I  am  very  anxious  for 
information  of  \vli.it  has  really  taken 
place,  for  it  is  pretty  clear  to  me,  that  a 
battle  has  been  fought  in  which  doubt* 
leas  our  troops  have  been  victoHous. 

I  liave  letters  to  day  from  Sultan 
Malionied  Khan  and  his  brother  Puckar 
Klian  ;  the  foruier  inclosed  a  letter  he 
had  received  from  Kauker  Khan  and 
which  he  now  sent  for  my  private  infor- 
mation, he  writes  to  his  brother . — 
*♦  The  Farringees  (Knglisli)  have  given 
me  the  government  of  Omekie  and  if 
you  wish  to  continue  on  brothcarly 
terms  with  me,  you  will  direct  Puckar 
Khan  to  take  his  men  away  from  tiiat 
district,  if  you  do  not  our  friendship 
must  cease."  Sultan  Mahomed  fur- 
ther  informs  me  that  he  has  received 
a  letter  from  Gul  Mahomed  Khan 
CUooroo)  oonsultiAg  him  ai  to  the 


{>ropriety  of  coming  in  to  me,  and  that 
le  had  strongly  advised  him  to  do  so 
without  delay.  Puckar  makes  sad 
complaints  against  his  brother  Kaulcer 
who  is  a  wild  young  fellow  and  Iit»< 
rally  cares  not  what  he  does.  I  an- 
swcretl  the  letters  anil  dispatched  the 
messenger  with  them  to  Sultan  Maho« 
med ;  I  wrote  advising  him  to  see  the 
Kouker,  and  endeavour  to  keep  him  in 
order,  and  his  brotlier  Puckar  to  keep 
quiet  and  not  to  mind  wltat  his  foolish 
brother  had  done«  and  that  on  my 
return  I  would  put  all  to  rights  again  ; 
and  I  sent  an  order  to  the  Kouker 
to  join  me  forthwith.  He  was  made 
too  much  of  when  he  went  to  court 
with  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Ti- 
moor*  and  now  he  hits  got  what  the 
Persians  call  **  wind  in  the  head,"  and 
doubtless  wishes  to  upset  the  inilueuco 
of  hb  eldor  brothers. 

Mugree  is  merely  a  little  dell  in  the 
pass  from  the  valley  of  Doud  into  the  dis- 
trict of  Loman,  which  1  shall  enter  to- 
morrow j  the  mountains  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  have  a  very  sli^gular  basal* 
tic  a])i>earancef  and  uie  summits  of 
them  look  as  if  they  were  crowned  by 
bodies  of  men.  There  are  five  forts  ia 
this  romantic  dell  through  whidi  runs 
a  mountain  torrent. 

loth.  Half  past  six,  en  route,  and 
a  march  of  fom*  miles  and  a  halO 
brought  me  to  my  camp  pitched  in  a 
spot»  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Argundab  river,  about  six 
miles  distant.  On  leaving  my  ground  this 
morning,  the  runaway  Huzzareh  from 
whom  itook  the  sword  yesterday,  camo 
up  to  me  and  asked  me  for  the  swordy 
the  steel  scabbard  of  which  he  ima- 
gined to  be  silver,  and  attached  great 
value  to  it.  I  dismissed  him  saying 
that  he  was  a  lucky  fellow  not  to  have 
been  shot  for  deserting  his  colours  ; 
he  in  rej)ly  to  this  charge  protested 
that  he  was  not  the  first  to  run  away« 
that  he  stood  till  he  saw  the  EngUsh 
disperse,  each  man  taking  his  own  way, 
(a  very  improbable  story).  After  abus- 
ing him  a  good  deal  for  his  cowardice  I 
got  rid  of  him ;  and  on  enauiry  1  now  tiud 
he  is  the  chief  of  a  nnmoer  of  Huza^ 
rehs,  sent  by  the  sultan  some  months 
ago  to  Ghn/nee,  to  repair  the  works  of 
tliat  fortress.  The  sultan  telU  me 
that  he  warned  our  authorities  of  tbo 
uselessness  of  these  men  far  from  their 
own  homes,  and  requested  that  they 
might  be  sent  away  from  Ghuzuee* 
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They  were  not,  hov.  r  \  r,  and  I  =iipj>osn 
ran  away  before  a  .sh(<t  was  fired  at 
them.  And  he  now  fears  the  conse- 
qnenoes  of  tbeir  coodnet,  and  begs  me 
to  write  to  oar  authorities  at  Cabool 
to  clear  up  the  matter,  and  with  this 
view  he  has  written  himself  to  Sir 
William  H.  M'Naghten  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Barnetf  indeed,  I  forwarded  the 
letters  with  my  own. 

After  leaving  the  dell  of  Mugree, 
the  road  descends*  and  following  the 
windings  of  a  small  stream  for  a  dis- 
tance ot  two  miles  and  a  half  through 
a  narrow  p-orp^e  in  the  mountains, 
towering  uj)  on  eitlur  si(]e  with 
large  basaltic  coluiuns  on  tiieir 
sommits.  Leaving  the  gorge  we  got 
Into  an  open  valley  called  Oloomkuddah, 
which  is  very  fertile  and  belongs  to  the 
Huzzareh  tribe  of  Boosate ;  from  it 
two  other  small  valleys  branch  off,  one 
to  the  east  and  one  to  the  west.  The 
direction  of  my  march  t(»-day  has  been 
generally  northerly.  The  wheat  is 
still  on  tlio  ground  unfit  to  cut,  which 
drenmstanee  alone,  gives  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  temperature  of  this  climate 
during  summer.  It  is  now  in  the 
mornings  very  cold,  and  we  generally 
have  sliglit  frost  during  the  nights. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
panoramic  view  of  the  Argunbab 
mountains,  observable  from  my  camp, 
is  the  lofty  peak  of  Sir-e-Saduk.  It 
appears  to  rise  about  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  other  mountains.  I  am 
informed  that  there  are  inscriptions 
on  the  rocks  at  its  base,  and  that  Hin- 
doos come  from  all  parts  of  the  coun* 
try  on  |dlgrimage  to  It.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  examine  it  minutely  to-morrow. 
In  the  afternoon,  T  mounted  to  pro- 
ceed to  Suug-e-Masha,  the  residence 
of  the  Sultan  Batcher,  who  has  been 
making  great  preparations  for  my  re- 
ception.  A  riile  of  six  miles,  occa- 
sionally pasaing  a  small  stream  called 
Coman,  brought  me  to  the  Argundab 
river.  Crossing  the  stream^  which 
was  very  rapid  and  up  to  my  horse's 
girths,  I  proceeded  along  the  right 
hank  a  distance  of  three  miles,  when 
n  number  of  men  came  to  meet  me, 
and  conducted  me  to  a  green  sward  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  on  which  the 
sultan  had  erected  a  large  tent  or 
Khere  gah  for  my  reception.  He  as- 
sisted me  off  my  horse,  and  was  ex- 
oeedin^Iy  polite  in  welcoming  mo  to 
Ills  residence.   His  fort  is  close  by ; 


but  it  would  not  do  to  admit  me  into 
it,  tn  be  stared  at  by  the  beauties  of 
his  harem.  I  could  not,  however, 
have  wished  for  a  better  spot  than  that 
on  which  the  sultm  has  pitched  my 
camp — it  h  a  beautiful  little  paradise, 
close  on  the  river  which  rushes  over  a 
number  of  large  blocks  of  black  gra- 
nite, forming  a  wild  and  noisy  water- 
fidl.  He  had  at  one  time  a  fine  house 
here,  in  which,  he  informs  me,  he  used 
to  enjoy  and  regale  himself  and  his 
friends;  but  the  brother  of  Dost 
Mahomed,  Ameer  Khan,  who  was  at 
one  time  sent  into  the  Huzzarehjat 
to  collect  tribute  from  the  Huzznrehs, 
finding  the  sultan  absent,  and  thinking, 
I  suppose,  the  house  too  fine  for  an 
unclean  Huzzareh,  knocked  it  down, 
anfl  nothing  but  the  ruins  are  to  be 
seen  at  present.  Late  in  the  evening 
a  grand  feast  was  placed  before  me, 
and,  my  Aflghan  khans  assembled,  we 
set  to  work,  and  it  has  seldom  fallen 
to  my  lot  >ince  my  arrival  in  Afgha- 
nistan, to  partake  of  a  better  dinner 
than  the  sultan  spread  before  me. 
There  were  nine  or  ten  diflferent  pil- 
laus,  and  kubhalis  without  number. 
In  short,  more  good  things  than  aro 
usually  seen  at  an  Aifghan  entertain- 
ment. My  Ghilzie  friends  pronounced 
it  to  ho  the  best  cooked  dinner  they 
had  ever  eat  of,  and  were  loud  and 
eloquent  in  their  praises  of  their  host's 
liberality  and  good  taste.  They  had 
,  taken  care»  however,  to  send  some 
of  their  own  men  in  advance  yesterday, 
to  kill  the  sheep  and  lambs,  for  they 
would  not  eat  a  sheej)  that  was  killed 
by  an  Huasareh,  which  they  consider 
hnrram  or  unclean. 

13th. — I  was  employed  this  morning 
in  taking  cross  bearing  for  a  sketch  of 
the  vale  of  Sung-cmasha.  Scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  vale  are  large 
boulder  stones  of  black  plutunic  gra- 
nite ;  hence  its  name,  Sun^-e-masha, 
which  means  in  old  Persian,  black 
rock.  Its  lands  are  of  a  very  superior 
description,  and  yield  quantities  of 
wheat,  lucerne,  and  clover  ;  the  wine 
is  also  very  productive  ;  and  a  great 
variety  of  delieions  grapes  are  to  be 
found  in  the  gardens.  The  vale  is  six 
miles  long  and  five  miles  broad,  and 
studded  with  large  well-built  forts. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  1  rode  over  to 
the  sultan*s  fort  to  partake  of  break- 
fast. On  my  arrival,  I  found  him 
busy  making  preparations^  and  spread- 
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ing  carpets  on  fui  elevated  spot  close 
to  the  waJIs  of  his  fort,  out  of  the 

centre  of  which  issued  a  spring  of 
delicious   water.     AV'e  were  shaded 
Arom  the  sun's  ray;}  bj  a  dmnp*  of 
spreading  willows,  whiebt  however, 
were  so  trimmed  and  arranger!  not 
to  exclude  from  view  the  windings  of 
the  river,  the  magnificent  mount^n 
•eenerv  all  around  It,  and  particnlarly 
the  remarkable  peak  of  Sir-e-Saduk — 
altogether  a  more  delightful  spot  onn 
scarcely  be  imagined  than  the  rural 
breakfast  parloor  of  the  BtdtaB.  After 
the  usual  salotatioos  of  the  morning, 
I  took  advantage  of  the  sultan's  ab- 
senting himself  for  a  few  moments,  to 
walk  quietly  into  his  fort.  The  people 
att]ie  door-waj  evidenllj  wished  to 
prevent  my  going  in  ;  but  either  from 
shr\nie  or  fear  said  nothing  to  me. 
The  first  thing  that  attracted  my  at- 
tention was  ft  namber  of  very  jjretty 
fiioea  peeping  out  of  the  different  win- 
dows of  a  larpp  well-built  house,  evi- 
dontlj  the  harem.     1  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  long  observing  the  inmates, 
for  one  of  tnoee  disagreeable  atten- 
dants of  the  harem  called  eunuchs, 
put  bis  hand  upon  my  shoulder  and 
conducted  me  out  of  the  fort  amidst 
•ereama  of  laughter  from  its  black- 
eyed  inmates.   The  walls  of  the  fort 
are  very  strong  and  about  twenty  feet 
high,  have  no  parapets,  but  merely  the 
usual  four  towers,  one  at  each  angle. 
On  retomtng  to  the  scene  of  prepara- 
tion Ibr  breakfast,  a  very  extraordinary 
character,  in  the  guise  of  a  dervish, 
was  introduced  to  me.     He  imme- 
difttelj  excited  my  suspicion ;  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  conversation  on 
various  subjects  I  was  strongly  in- 
clined to  think  him  a  spy  or  emissary 
from  Dost  Mahomed.  A  more  amusing 
companion  or  better  informed  man  I 
have  not  met  with  since  I  left  Persia ; 
and  I  have  determined  on  making  a 
friend  of  him.    He  calls  himself  a 
native  of  Shinuy  in  the  south  of  Per- 
sia, and  brought  op  in  the  palace  of 
the  late  governor  of  Fars,  Hoossen 
A  Hie  Meerza,  uncle  to  the  present 
king  of  Persia,  and  obliged  to  leave 
his  conntry  in  1634,  and  follow  the 
destinies  of  the  young  princes  of 
Shiraz,  who  were  driven  out  of  their 
country  for  rebellion  by  the  Shah's 
army,  in  which  I  had  ue  honour  to 
serve  under  Sir  Henry  Betimne,  K .  L.  S. 
When  the  princes  went  to  England, 


Siad  KbuHeel,  for  snch  is  the  name 

of  ray  new  acquaintance,  assumed  the 
garb  of  a  dervish  and  shaped  his 
course  for  China.  In  short,  his  his> 
torv  is  ft  very  amusinsr  one,  and  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  him,  by-and 
bye. 

Our  breakfast  con»isteil  of  all  the 
good   things   that   the  Huzzarehjat 
(Hnasareh  districts)  produces — te- 
koos  (a  small  partridge  peculiar  to 
Persia  and  Affu'hanistan,)  kubk  (the 
mountain  partridge,)  capons,  roasted 
lambs ;  fish  of  a  variety  of  qMdes 
ibrmed  the  first  course,  and  ft  great 
many  different  kinds  of  grape  and 
quantities  of  melons  were  introduced 
as  the  guests  required  them.  These 
delicacies  taike  the  place  of  tea  and 
coffee, and  a  drink  of  the  limpid  stream 
always  concludes  the  breakfast.  Dried 
fruits  of  various  descriptions  formed 
the  second  course.     Siad  Khulleel 
amused  the  company  with  a  relation 
of  xvonderful  events  that  had  come 
under    his    observation   during  his 
travels  in  the  territories  of  the  Lama. 
When  tired  of  talking  of  himself,  he 
would  dilate  on  the  magnificence  of 
India,  and  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
the  government  of  the  company  Ba- 
hadoor  (East  India  Company).  One 
story,  which  appi  ;ired  to  afford  great 
pleasure  to  the  AtT'^'^hans,  was  related 
to   elucidate   English  jurisprudence. 
He  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  him- 
self.  <*  When  I  was  at  Lnoknahoor 
(Lucknow)  a  drcumstanee  happened 
which  convinced  me  more  than  any 
thin^  i  had  heard  or  seen  before,  of 
the  just  and  strict  way  in  which  the 
laws  of  England  are  admiiii-trrtd.  A 
lady,  the  wife  of  a  judu'e,  \vliil>   \\\  a 
fit  of  rage  struck  her  female  utteiuhmt 
and  unfortunately  killed  her.  The 
lady  was  tried  for  her  life,  and  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  ;  bnt  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  could  not  bo  carried 
into  efiect  because  she  was  in  the  fa- 
mily-way.   She  was  acoordingty  libe- 
rated  till  the  child  should  be  born  ; 
but  again  the  sentence  was  put  off  till 
she  should  rear  the  rhild,  l)ut  when 
the  child  was  weaned  j-hc  waa  declared 
again  in  the  fiunily-wuy ;  and  up  to 
the  time  of  my  departure  from  Luck- 
now,  the  judge's  wife  managed  to  evadc^ 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  which  would 
certainly  have  been  carried  into  effect 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cireumstances 
I  have  related."  The  khans  s^pe^led 
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to  nie  to  know  whctlitr  .n  judiro's  wife 
could  po.s^ibly  bu  iiun^  for  killing  a 
dave  girl — a  very  trifling  ofFeoce  in 
their  eyes  for  such  an  exoltqd  per- 
sonapro  afl  a  judge's  wife  to  sufler 
death. 

Breakfast  over,  we  mounted  our 
horses  to  inspect  a  number  of  ruins 
said  to  1)0  close  to  the  nionntnins.  A 
ride  of  three  miles  in  the  direction  of 
N.  4&r  east  from  Sung-e-Masha, 
brought  us  to  them.  The  first  thing 
that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  large 
hluok  of  black  trr;uiitc,  al)iiut  ;>ix  feet 
high.  Jt  was  ercel  like  a  uiiie-i>tuue» 
and  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road; 
and  on  its  side  facing  the  road  is  a 
very  ciirions  in.icription  Sonic  of 
tl)e  letters  are  defaced,  but  1  took  as 
good  a  copy  as  I  could  make,  sur- 
rounded by  suspicious  Iluzzarehs  and 
wondering  Affghans.  It  took  nie 
three  hours  to  copy  the  inscription 
and  examine  the  locality,  where  there 
appeared  a  number  i  t  ntoundSy  but 
nothing  in  (lie  shape  of  ruins  ;  so  that 
in  tiiis  particular  I  was  disiippoiuted. 
1  will  not  venture  to  .say  iu  what  lan- 
guage the  inscription  is,  or  what  it 
means  ;  but  the  sultan  declares  that 
the  road  at  one  time  led  to  a  lai'ge 
city  in  Ugeriatau,  and  that  formerly 
there  were  round  towers  all  along  the 
road,  called  M(ilee»  and  that  at  some 
of  them  were  stones  with  inscriptions 
like  the  |)rc6ent  engraved  on  them. 
The  position  of  these  mounds,  called 
Subz  Choob,  which  may  possibly,  like 
those  at  Nineveh  and  IJahyhMi,  in  licate 
the  site  of  a  once  llourisbing  city, 
commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Argundab.  It  is  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  gorge  in  the  mountains, 
through  which  a  road  leails  int  >  I'trc- 
ristan.  I  felt  anxious  to  proceed  into 
this  district  and  on  to  the  river  Hel- 
aiand  ;  but  the  sultan  would  not  allow 
jnc,  stating  as  his  reason,  that  the 
Fuoladee  tribes,  who  inhabit  that  part 
of  the  country,  were  at  war  with  his 
people,  and  he  could  not  protect  me. 
Indeed,  my  anxiety  to  visit  it  was  much 
heightened  by  hearing  from  one  of  his 
family  that  fme  coal  was  to  bo  found 
there,  and  shooting  of  all  kinds,  parti- 
cularly pheasant,  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance on  the  banks  of  that  river  ;  but 
tlie  sultan's  unwillingness  to  escort 
me,  and  my  letters  from  the  low 
country,  which  mention  the  appear- 
luice  of  emiasariea  from  Doit  Mah»< 


med  in  my  district,  decided  mc  agamst 
the  trip,  and  I  determined  on  visiting 
Sir-«>Saduk,  and  directing  my  course 
for  the  Ghilzie  countrv.  The  sultaa 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  own  fort 
on  business,  but  he  sent  his  niab 
(lieutenant)  with  me  to  take  care  that 
I  should  want  for  nothing,  and  pro- 
misctl  to  join  me  in  a  day  or  two.  1 
reached  my  tent,  pitched  in  a  beautiful 
clump  of  apricot  tree  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  Gurdee.  After  leav* 
ing  the  inscrijjtlon,  a  ride  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  a  south-ea^tcrly 
direction  brought  us  to  the  Ar^Mudab, 
which  we  crosaed,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ride  was  over  a  richly  cultivated  coun- 
try. .*^iad  Kliulh  el,  who  rode  an  ass 
all  the  way  by  my  side,  amusini^  me 
with  his  stories,  was  very  near  b^ig 
carried  auay,  ass  and  all,  by  the 
stream.  In  iiis  difHetihy  ho  appeared 
very  careful  of  a  small  bundle  he  car- 
ried in  bis  handy  and  on  my  arrival  at 
our  camp  I  asked  him  to  show  me  its 
cdutents.  He  was  very  nuich  alarmed 
at  this  re(juest,  and  at  once  toM  nie 
plainly  that  I  suspected  him  to  be  a 
spy,  and  that  doubtless  if  I  continued 
to  think  so,  I  would  have  him  quietly 
jiut  to  death.  He  protested  that  he 
was  an  unfortunate  dervish,  and  that 
he  had  come  amongst  the  Huxaarehs 
knowing  that  they  held  the  persons  of 
descendants  of  the  Prophet  sacred, 
and  would  not  harm  him  ;  that  he  had 
heard  gold  mines  and  valtiable  g^ms 
existed  in  the  country,  and  that  these 
things  had  attracted  him  to  it.  Ho 
now  opened  the  bundle,  which  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  beautiful  crystals, 
some  gold  dust  he  had  taken  from  the 
beds  of  some  of  the  rivers,  an  iron 
crucible,  and  a  small  gourd  full  of 
Moomealc — a  black  bituminous  sub- 
Stance  which  exudes  from  the  oreviees 
of  the  limestone  formation  both  in 
this  countrv  and  in  Persia,  and  is  said 
to  bo  an  infallible  cure  for  all  exteruai 
bruises,  cuts,  or  sores,  &c.  &&.  &o. 

Such  were  the  curi»»us  contents  of 
the  Siad's  walk  t,  I  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him  on  mineralogy, 
and  found  that  one  of  his  principal 
reasons  for  travelling,  was  to  collect 
certjun  shrubs  and  minerals  by  the 
assistance  of  which  he  would  be  per- 
fect master  of  the  Elim'i  iveemua, 
science  of  Chyroistry,  and  that  then 
he  could  make  as  much  gold  as  he 
wiflhet^  ifx,  siiwe       arrival  in  the 
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Tluzzareh  country,  I  have  been  col- 
lecting specimens  of  the  diiTerent 
tnbends  which  Abound  in  It,  aud  he 
knew  them  all  right  well,  and  with  « 
view  to  prove  to  me  that  sonic  copper 
exi.sted  in  some  ore  that  I  considered 
iron,  he  got  a  bellows,  and  set  to  work 
manfully*  and  in  a  short  time  convinced 
me  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  by 
producing  some  sniall  particles  of 
copper,  which  after  pounding  the 
fused  orOf  he  managed  to  separate 
from  it,  this  circumstance  has  raised 
the  Sijiil  considerably  in  my  estima* 
tiou,  and  at  his  request  I  have  writ- 
ten to  m^  friend  Captain  Nicolson* 
to  make  inquiries  about  him  through 
the  British  authorities  at  Lucknow, 
"  then,"  said  the  timid  Siad,  **  jou 
will  know  that  I  am  not  a  spy." 

Uth.  Early  in  the  saddle  this 
morning  to  ride  to  the  reinarlablc 

Eeak  of  Sir-e-Saduk,  four  miles  a 
ttle  to  the  north  of  east,  brought  me 
to  where  the  valley  of  Gurdee  twrmi- 
nates,  and  the  cnrious  mountains  which 
form  the  base  of  Sir-e  Saduk  com- 
mence. Here  iu  tlie  plain,  rise  Pyra- 
midical  conical  and  square  blooks  of 
Tuff,  presenting  at  a  distance  a  most 
sinjfular  appearance,  they  are  not 
connected  with  the  mountain  range, 
but  stand  completely  Isolated  on  the 

alluvial  surface  of  the  valley, appearing 
at  a  short  distance  like  so  many  white 
{Hants ;  in  one  of  them  about  one 
hundred  and  tiftv  feet  high  are  ex- 
cavations in  wliicn  are  located  several 
Huzzareh  families.  On  the  side  of 
one  of  these  curious  heaps,  I  re- 
nuu'ked  a  short  inscription,  only  a  few 
words,  in  Cufic  characters.  Leaving 
the  vidley  the  road  winds  through  the 
mountains  by  the  side  of  a  noisy 
stream,  from  the  bed  of  which  the 
Siad  eeUected  a  qnantity  of  gold 
du^t  hero  and  there :  where  the  allu- 
vial soil  had  collected  under  blocks 
of  granite,  quantities  of  tins  dust 
were  apparent,  and  the  Siad  was 
certain  uat  diamonds  and  other  va- 
luable gems  were  to  bo  found,  he 
picked  up  some  very  fine  crystals, 
but  1  could  not  spare  time  to  allow 
him  to  search  for  the  diamonds. 

At  11  A.M.  I  arrived  at  a  large 
fort,  the  residence  of  a  ehii  f  of  the 
name  of  Munsoor,  guveniur  of  the 
tribe  of  Rhudadad,  wnich  inhabits  the 
vall^  of  Gurdee.  The  fort  is  strong 
Mid  QOBomtadB  all  the  elavated  spots 


within  prun-shot  of  it,  the  stream 
passes  close  to  it ;  on  the  banks  are 
Deautiful  clumps  of  willows.  Shortly 
after  our  arrival,  breakf.is:  was  spread 
on  the  greet)  swar<l  funning  tlu-  bank 
of  the  btreuin,  and  of  which  no  less 
tlian  a  hundred  of  my  followers  of 
high  and  low  degree  partook.  It  was 
a  regular  above  and  below  salt  affair, 
such  as  is  de^rrihed  in  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's ,  novels,  1  was  much 
amused  at  the  excellent  appetites  of 
some  of  the  Chil/ie  horsemen,  to 
whose  lot  it  had  seldmn  fallen  to  par- 
take ot  such  good  umtton.  The 
mountain  sheep  of  this  country,  is 
remarkable  fur  the  delicious  flavour 
of  its  meat.  Hreakf.ist  (»ver  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  base  of  Sir-e-Saduk. 
The  road  which  I  am  informed  leads 
into  the  district  of  Naour,  runs  over 
a  .spur  from  the  Sir-e- Sadidc  moun- 
tain, and  oil  the  a-<  i  nt  are  a  tew 
blocks  of  black  granite  on  which 
are  also  inscriptions;  one  of  them 
is  on  a  high  block  overhanging  the 
road,  and  is  evidently  arable.  There 
is  another  not  far  from  it,  and  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  such  ap- 
pearances on  the  stones  all  about  this 
spot.  After  copying  this  inscription, 
I  felt  anxious  to  ascend  the  moim- 
tain,  but  the  khans  one  and  all  pro- 
tested against  such  an  hasardous  un- 
dertaking, statinir  that  no  one  hatl 
ever  gone  to  the  suimiiit,  nor  was  it  pos- 
sible for  any  animal  but  a  mouniaiu 
goat  to  crawl  to  the  top  of  it.  In  the 
peak  and  at  its  base  are  excavations, 
but  not  any  of  tliem  larger  tlian  a 
good  sized  room,  and  1  should  ima- 
gine them  to  have  once  been  inlia- 
biled.  All  about  are  stones  covered 
with  the  blood  of  sheep  which  are 
driven  to  this  spot  by  the  Huzzarehs, 
and  samiiieed  to  propitiate  their  diffe. 
rent  saints.  The  Siad's  attention  being 
attracted  to  the  side  of  a  mountain 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  olV,  whi<  h 
was  quite  black,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bed  of  coal,  he  wanted  to 
ride  his  ass  to  inspect  it ;  but  fearing 
we  might  possibly  lose  sight  of  him, 
I  sent  two  horsemen  who  returned 
with  some  fine  specimens  of  blaok 
slate,  the  side  wuieh  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  SJin's  rays,  presenting  a 
beautiful  shining  black,  and  these 
appearances  had  attracted  the  Siads*  at. 
tentiou.  He  succeeded  diu'ing  this 
day*f  excunion  in  ooUecti^g  a  qaan- 
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lity  of  iron*  copper,  and  lead  ores, 
uliit  h  were  sevHrally  submitted  to  the 
te.st  of  a  powerful  lire  and  fu^cd,  on 
our  return  to  the  fort. 

Quantities  (.f  a  bulbous  root  called 
Salab  in  Persia,  and  Salah-o-missee 
in  India,  grow  in  these  mountains, 
it  is  used  very  much  in  India,  but  its 
beneficial  qualities  are  unknown  in 
this  district,  the  root  to  be  prepared 
for  use  is  expostnl  to  the  sun's  rays, 
and  when  drioil  is  pounucd  into  a  sub- 
stance resembling  arrow-root,  and 
boil  d  in  milk,  tfnia  prepared  and 
sw(>c'f<  iu  (l  with  sugar,  it  is  given  to 

f er.sou:i  in  a  state  of  convalescence  iu 
ndia  and  Persia,  and  is  both  strength- 
ening and  palataMe.  The  Siad  put  a 
quantity  i'lto  his  wallet,  which  has 
now  l»LC0ine  nhnost  too  heavy  for  his 
ass  to  carry,  tiie  Siad  fancies  he  can 
do  as  much  work  as  the  best  horse 
in  my  r'>curt.  On  my  return  tO  fort^ 
he  had  lunch  prcjinrfil  lV»r  m<-. 

A  ride  of  five  miles,  principally  along 
the  base  of  Sir-e-Saduk,  brought  me 
to  my  camp,  pitched  on  a  greensward 
in  P  .ie  Somank  (foot  of  Somank). 
This  is  the  western  extremity  of  that 
beautiful  valley  of  which  I  have  heard 
so  much,  and  I  must  say,  my  expec- 
tations have  not  bcpn  (lis:i['[)ointed, 
for  a  more  picturesque  spot  1  havti 
not  seen  in  all  mv  travels  in  Asia. 
The  spire  (for  such  is  its  appearance 
fronj  this  point)  of  Sir-e-Saduk  to  the 
north,  the  cone  of  Magoo  to  the 
south,  the  noisy  Argundab  to  the  west, 
and  a  low  range  of  hills  to  the  east* 
surround  this  fertile  valley.  A  stream 
of  clear  water  runs  through  it,  and 
serves  to  irrigate  its  well  cultivated 
fields.  Its  bed  is  compoi«ed  of  crystals^ 
granite,  sand,  and  gold  dust.  The 
Siad  wns  of  rour'^e  soon  attracted  to 
this  mine  of  wealth,  and  came  to 
whisper  to  me  that  he  had  discovered 
the  pliilosopher's  stone.  He  soon 
availetl  himself  of  a  smith's  bellows, 
and  fused  crystaN,  granite,  sand,  and 
gold  dust  tugetlier  ;  then  came  the 
washing  and  pounding,  which  amused 
my  Affghans  not  a  little. 

There  are  a  variety  of  reports  in 
circulation  in  aiy  camj)  to-day,  about 
aiTatrs  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
r.ibool.  Some  say,  that  Dost  Ma- 
homed has  actually  entered  Pabool ; 
others,  that  a  great  battle  has  been 
fought,  in  which  the  envoy  and  Bumes, 
and  other  great  men,  have  been  killed. 


Mj  Afljuhant  begin  to  be  more  and 

more  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  Huz- 
zareh  country,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  sultan  appeared  to  have  no  confi. 
dence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Huz- 
zarehs.      On    tlie    other    liand,  the 
Huz7.arehs  tell  me  in  confidence,  that 
the  Affirhans  have  been  endeavouring 
to  get  them  to  make  away  with  me ; 
and  as  an  inducement,  thty  will  let 
them  have  all  I  have  with  me,  and 
content  themselves  with  what  property 
I  have  left  in  their  coontry  at  Zaifera. 
However,  I  sec  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  state  of  affairs  given  by 
either  party  is  correct ;  but  pending 
the  arrival  of  better  information  than 
I  at  present  possess  of  matters  in  the 
low  country,  it  will  be  well  to  keep 
my  eyes  open,  and  not  go  very  far 
from  my  little  escort.    The  Siad'  is  in 
a  desperate  state  of  firight»  and  insists 
that  the  Affghans  are  not  true.  I 
have  a  letter  from  Candahar  to-day, 
which  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  1  should 
wish.    It  represents  the  stato  of  pub. 
lie  feeling  in  that  city,  which  is  purely 
Doorannee,  as  any  thing  but  favourable 
to  our  interests,  that  the  Ballooch 
army,  under  the  command  of  Miweer 
Khan,   contemplated  attacking  oar 
position  at  Quettah,  so  that  we  are 
likely  ere  long  to  have  plenty  to  do 
for  our  troops,  and  the  sooner  I  get 
back  to  my  district,  the  better.    It  is 
also  rumoured  in  Candahar  that  Ma- 
homed Shah,  king  of  Persia,  intends 
invading  Bagdad ;  but  tliis  is  an  old 
Story. 

15th.  —  Employed  this  morning, 
solus,  in  taking  cross-bearings  for  a 
sketch  of  this  little  paradise.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  five  milesy 
its  breadth  firom  east  to  west  is  two 
miles. 

Half-past  three  p.m. — En  route  five 
miles  north*  forty-five  east,  terminated 
my  ride,  and  brought  me  to  Sir-e-Co- 
masinor,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
valley.  My  servants  complain  to  me 
of  having  lost  a  plate,  a  towel,  and  a 
quandty  of  butter,  no  great  loss,  but 
as  it  is  the  first  attempt  at  theft,  I 
may  as  well  inform  the  sultan  of  it — 
he  promises  to  make  his  appearance 
to-norrow. 

16tb — Rode  this  morning,  accom- 
panied by  the  Siad  and  a  guide,  to  the 
lead  mines  of  Comansi.  The  road, 
or  rather  pathway,  winds  through  a 
range  of  low  sand  hills  for  about  a 
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rallf,  when  it  praJnally  leads  up  the 
side  of  a  aleep  mountain.  Uu  reach- 
ing* the  top,  the  exeRvaUom  from 
which  the  precious  ore  is  talwn  became 
apparent.  Dismounted,  we  hot  to 
work  to  examine  them  and  collect 
fpeoimens.  The  principal  artery  runs 
along  the  top  of  the  mountain  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  is  about  six 
feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  very 
rich,  and,  I  should  say,  contains  quan- 
tities of  iUver.  The  Siad,  in  his 
anxiety  to  get  gold,  for  I  fancy  some  of 
the  yellow  oxide  adhering  to  the  sand 
bad  attracted  his  attention,  screwed 
himself  into  a  small  fissure,  and  I  lost 
sight  of  him  for  some  moments,  when 
hearing  a  species  of  groaning-,  I  went 
to  the  spot,  and  found  him  in  jeopardy 
with  his  bead  and  shoulders  in  the 
bole,  without  the  power  of  extricating 
his  arms,  so  as  to  enable  him  ntliMr  to 
crawl  farther  on,  or  to  make  a  retro- 
grade movement.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  guide,  we  extricated  him  ;  be 
had»  howcTer,  in  his  difficulty  lost  lus 
valuable  collection,  and  the  guide  was 
prevailed  upon  to  get  into  the  cavern 
in  search  of  his  wallet.  He  took  care 
to  pat  his  legs  foremost^  and  soon 
returned  with  the  wallet  and  a  quanti^ 
of  beautiful  lead  ore.  He  informs  me 
that  this  is  only  one  of  many  mines  in 
this  country,  and  that  when  his  people 
want  lead  ror  balls  or  other  purposes, 
they  collect  the  ore  and  fuse  it ;  they 
also  contribute  large  quantities  as  a 
kind  of  tribute  to  the  government. 
From  this  spot*  which  is  considerably 
above  the  valley  of  Comanu,  there  is 
A  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Argundab,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Having  taken  a  nund^  of 
bearingSt  I  retraced  my  steps  to  my 
camp,  well  satisfied  with  my  moming  j 
work. 

bhurtly  after  my  return  to  camp,  a 
doad  of  horse  apoearing  from  the 
westward*  indicated  the  approach  of 

the  sultan.  On  his  arrival,  we  had 
tea  and  coffee .  He  appeared  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  and  as  dvil  M  usual.  I 
told  hSm  of  the  case  of  theft  which 
had  occurred  the  preceding  day  in  a 
good-humoured  way,  saying  that  I  had 
no  doubt  his  people  thought  they  had 
made  »  splenrnd  priie  in  the  plate  and 
towel*  for  such  uuogi  are  almost  un- 
known in  this  country.  He  did  not, 
however  relish  the  joke,  and  putting 
his  hand  on  his  beard,  swore  vengeance 
OB  tht  eolpriti.  U«Bciit  ibr  his  lieu- 


tenant, aad  a>ked  him  if  he  knew  of 
what  had  happened  to  hi»guest;  but  tha 
niab  (lieutenant)  knew  nothing  about  it 
for  I  had  determined  that  no  one  should 
till  the  sultan  had  arrived.  He  added, 
"  What  sug  (dog)  has  been  disgracing 
our  hospitality  ?  Go  and  find  the  son 
of  a  burnt  father,  and  bring  immedi- 
ately the  stolen  property,  or  I  will 
burn  to  the  ground  the  \-illage  near 
which  the  sahib  was  encamped  yester- 
day." In  the  course  of  the  evening* 
the  niab  arrived  with  the  plate,  towel* 
and  butter,  Just  in  the  state  it  was 
when  my  servants  lost  it.  They  said 
il  had  not  been  touched.  The  sultau 
now  wished  to  inflict  condign  punish- 
ment on  the  offender,  a  little  hoy, 
about  ten  years  old;  but  1  hei^'ged  him 
off,  and  let  him  go  in  peace  —  the 
frig{it  depicted  in  his  countenance* 
sufTicicntlv  convinced  me  that  he  had 
suffered  quite  enough  to  atone  for 
having  stolen  a  cheese-plate  and  a 
little  butter,  for  which  I  had  paid 
nothing*  and  which  had  in  all  proba- 
bility only  just  been  taken  from  his 
father's  hon>.'  by  the  niab. 

I  now  made  known  to  the  sultan  my 
determination  to  leave  the  country  to- 
morrow, and  expressed  my  k>'^^'(u^ 
for  all  the  many  Kindnesses  1  had  re- 
ceived from  him  and  his  tribe ;  he  put 
on  a  long  face,  and  told  me  that  the 
Aflfglians  were  all  about  to  rise  and 
drive  us  out  of  their  country.  **  If 
you  are  not  tired  of  your  life,"  added 
be,  ''YOU  will  not  leave  this  country. 
For  the  present  send  away  the  Aff> 
ghans,  and  you  can  remain  with  the 
greatest  safety  with  mj  till  such  times 
as  aAairs  assume  a  more  settled  aspect 
in  the  low  countries."  1  told  him  this 
was  impossible*  and  that  if  there  were 
any  dangers  to  be  apprehended,  it  was 
not  the  custom  or  iluty  of  a  British 
officer  to  shrink  from  it,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  my  great  attachment 
and  respect  for  all  his  family,  and 
that  I  should  make  it  my  duty  to 
report  most  favouraljlv  to  Iiis  majesty 
and  the  envoy  of  iiis  good  feeling 
towards  his  mi^etty  and  government. 
He  reiterated — **  If  you  are  tired  of 
your  life,  go  with  the  Atfghans.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do,"  continued  he* 
*'that  the  Afl^hans  and  Hossarehs  are 
never  to  be  reconciled  and  iimted,  and 
that  we  hate  them  possibly  more  than 
they  do  us,  so  that  we  should  be  sorry 
indeed  that  they  should  mooeed  in 
tarmog  yon  ont  of  their  oountty*  for 
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vbUe  they  are  employed  in  ])lotting 
your  destruction,  they  will  have  no 

time  fo  annoy  us,  so  that  it  w-tiild  he 
very  unfortunHte  for  us  who  havf  in.i  It- 
a  friend  of  vou,  to  hear  that  thev  had 
killed  you  when  they  a^in  got  you  into 
their  liaiid>^.    Uowevert  if  you  are  de- 
terniint'd  to  <lt  ;i.irt,  we  can  only  irive 
you  our  blcssiuj^,  and  hope  soon  to  see 
you  again  amongst  us.'*    Aflghans  and 
all  assembled*  we  had  dinner,  and  the 
usual  stories  frf»m  the  Siad,  who  stands 
up  ill  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  tent, 
amusing  the  company.    Indeed,  this 
ny  last  dinner  in  the  llnzzarelijat 
prisscd  f)ft'  mnoh  to  my  sitisfactiiui. 
'i'hc  Siad  is  about  the  j^reatcst  coward 
in  the  creation,  hut  somehow  or  other 
he  appeared  more  brave  than  usual  to- 
day, and  told  us  of  his  exploits  in 
Ft  rsia  with  the  army  of  tlx-  Prince 
Governor    of     Kars.     *'  \Vullah, " 
said  he,  in  concluding  one  of  his 
accounts  of  some  g^rand  feats  per- 
formed hy  one  of  the  l'<  r-ian  prince.«, 
*•  if  the  king  of  Persia  were  to  invade 
Afghanistan,  he  would,  like  the  great 
Na(hir,  ma!;f  ticKa,  ticka  (little  bit**) 
of  all  the  Air-haKv."    "  Sto;-.  Siad," 
said  one  of  the  company,  an  Affghan  ; 
**  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  to  one 
of  your  countrymen  in  the  neighboar- 
ho()d  of  my  village,  on  the  road  be- 
tween   f  "aiiilihar   and    ('ah-nd.  He 
waii  going  al>jng,  hooking  as  tierce  as  a 
Roastrum,  laden  with  belts,  innume- 
rable pouches,  pistols  in  his  waist,  and 
a  pair  in  his  hnots ;  a  swonl  under 
the  tlap  of  his  saddle  and  one  hanging 
firom  bis  waist;  an  English  gun  slung 
over  bis  shoulder  completed  [li^  arms. 
A  ppnsajit  v.orkint^  in  a  field  hv  the 
road  si'lr  came  towards  him  to  a^k  him 
some  (juebtious,  when  off  he  galloped 
as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him. 
Th''  peasant  st'cin-^  what  Icind  of  a 
gentlt  niai)  lie  had  to  deal  with,  gave 
the  alarm,  and  shouted  after  him; 
and  so  great  was  the  state  of  terror 
that  he  was  in,  that  he  could  not  keep 
on  his  horse,  so  down  he  came,  and  on 
the  peasant  coming  up  he  allowed  him 
unresistingly  to  deprive  him  of  every- 
think  he  had.    The  chopan  (peasant) 
had  nothitiir  hut  a  stick  in  his  hand. 
When  the  i'ersian  returned  to  Canda- 
bar,  he  was  asked  what  happened  him, 
and  I,  who  witnessed  the  affair  from  a 
ncighhourin.;  hill,  hap;)eiu  d  to  be  in 
the  bouse  when  he  arrivetl.     He  said 
bo  bad  been  striuped  and  robbed  by  the 
OhiUiedogk  Ithttastfttodtbewboto 


circumstance  to  the  company;  wben 
be  was  asked  why  he  did  not  even  at* 

tem|it  to  save  his  property.  *  Oh,'  re- 
plied ho,  *  I  did  not  wish  to  dirty  my 
hands  with  an  unclean  dog  of  an  Ati- 
ghan.*  **  This  story  produmd  immode- 
rate lamrhter,  in  which  all,  even  the 
Siad,  joined,  and  the  AtYghan  swore 
by  his  own  and  the  prophet's  beard 
that  every  word  bo  bad  uttered  was 
true. 

ITth. — My  Affghan  friends  appear 
in  high  glee  to-day  at  the  thought  of 
once  more  visiting  their  dear  pkuns. 

Accompanied  by  the  sultan  and  bit 
(  loud  of  hf>r«e,  vrr-  «et  out  on  our  jour- 
ney about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  on  entering  the  mountains 
which  form  one  of  the  lofty  ranges  of 
Paropamisus,  and  which  separates  the 
Atrirhan  from  the  Huzzareh  country, 
an  interchange  of  farewells  took  place 
between  the  khans  of  both  tribes,  to 
all  appearance  (»f  the  most  amiable  and 
good-natured  di  -cription  ;   but  these 
uncivilized  people  know  well  how  tu 
dissemble.   The  sultan  wppeta^  to 
shed  tears  when  be  took  bis  leave  of 
nil',  and  his  last  words  were  injunc- 
ticms  to  take  care  of  myself  and  not 
place  too  much  confidence  in  the  Aff- 
ghans.    Looking  round  and  seeing  no 
one  near,  he  in  a  suppressed  tone  re- 
marked, "  tlu-y  have  never  been  faith- 
ful to  any  one,  so  do  you  beware  of 
them,  for  they  are  most  assuredly  an 
accursed  race,  and  their  friendship  ia 
not  to  be  depended  on."    Having  re- 
peated my  thanks  for  his  kindness  and 
hospitality,  and  assured  him  that  I 
should  always  take  a  lively  interest  in 
his  wt'lfare,  and  represent  to  the  Shah 
and  the  envoy  all  the  kindness  I  had 
received  from  him,  we  parted.  I  shall 
conclude  this  part  of  my  journal  with 
a  short  notice  of  the  Jau'^fi  c  ti-ib(*  of 
Huzzarehs,  whose  country  1  am  now 
about  to  leave. 

BoimDAttT — Okhbral  asfbct. — In 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  of 
Angoree,  Dand,  Ilium  Kudeh,  Loman, 
and  Sung  i  Mosha,  is  situated  the 
powerful  Huzsareb  tribe  of  Jagoree. 
Their  country  is  bounded  on  the  north 
bv  Uicrastan  and  Gool  Kho  :  oti  the 
east  by  Karabagh  Mookhow  mid  Kcs- 
senna  •  on  the  south  by  Argtmdab  and 
Worazam  ;  and  on  tne  west  by  Ma^ 
Hstan.  TIk'v  on  upv  a  country  in 
length  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  and  in  breadth  forty.  It  is  con- 
aiderably  higher  than  tbe  ndl^  ef  tb 
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Turnuk,  which  forms  part  of  its  eas- 
tern boundftry,  and  much  cat  up  by  a 
number  of  low  ra^eJ  mountains  of 
primitive  formation.  Thi'  Arf^^unJab 
river,  I  am  informed, rises  some  t^venty 
or  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Siin<x  i  ^lasha,  the  residence  of  Sultan 
l^akher.  His  fort  is  on  the  ri;^!it  bunk 
of  the  river,  and  about  one  iniK'  dis- 
tant from  it.  The  river  is  here  very 
TKp^d,  and  about  three  feet  deep  whore 
it  is  fordable  ;  but  in  many  places  it 
rushes  over  immense  rocks  of  gra- 
nite, making  a  tremendous  noise,  as  it 
tumbles  along  to  the  southward. 

1^  <  1 1  ricAL.— The  Jagoree  tribe  is 
dividi'tl  into  seven  clans  or  dustas : 
four  of  these  governed  by  Sultan  Bak- 
her,  and  the  remaining  three  dnsta<i, 
under  the  name  of  Knllender,  acktiow- 
Icdije  the  Mutliority  of  M.i'.oijK'd Tukce 
Khan.  The  Kullendrrs  border  on 
the  country  of  the  TuUulzies,  a  power- 
ful Tokhy  tribe ;  and  when  pressed  by 
Sultan  Bakber,  who  bv  force  and  in- 
trigue  does  all  in  his  power  to  alienate 
them  from  Mahomed  Tukce,and  bring 
them  completely  under  his  own  rule, 
they  unite  with  the  Jullal/ies,  and  in 
this  manner  they  keep  thetnsclvi-s  out 
of  the  reach  of  government,  and  defy 
Sultan  Bakher,  who  informed  me  that 
they  have  not  paid  their  maliat  (reve- 
nue) for  twelve  years.  They  are  said 
to  be  the  bravest  of  the  Jagoree  tribe, 
and  in  the  late  rebellion  of  the  Tokics 
joined  the  rebels,  to  whom  they  irave 
such  as«istanfc  ns  was  rc'iuircil.  Their 
chiefs  have  frc'iucntly  !)c'cn  with  me, 
and  received  Kiiilluts  ;  but  whether 
from  timidity,  or  a  wish  to  evade  his 
majesty's  authority,  they  have  never 
acted  so  as  to  give  me  the  least  hope, 
until  force  be  resorted  to,  that  they 
will  become  good  subjects ;  and  their 
proximity  to  tli  >  .Tullalzies,  before 
alluded  to,  renil.  r.>  their  subieclion,  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  of  the  highest 
importance.  Saltan  Bakher,  who  can 
at  all  times  command  the  services  of 
five  thousand  Ivrhtintr  men,  all  well 
armed,  is  without  exception  the  most 
efficient  and  active  governor  of  a  tribo 
I  have  either  seen  or  heard  of  in  A(F- 
ghanistan.  He  mingles  the  harsh 
treatment  observed  by  Artlrb^i"  rulers 
with  the  more  mild  institutes  of  Euro- 
pean government,  and  thus  insures  on 
all  occasions  ini[>lieit  and  ready  obedi- 
ene>'  to  his  nsnst  trilling  ordorn  ;  and 
his  people,  either  from  fear  or  iucliua- 

tioD,  appear  to  be  much  attached  to 


him.  He  is,  however,  exceedingly 
timid,  and  this  circnmstanoe,  combined 
with  a  large  share  of  natural  good 

sens<'  and  foresight,  so  uncommon  in 
a  Huzzarehy  have  at  all  times  kept 
him  clear  and  aloof  from  the  manv  re- 
volutions  and  party  dissensions,  which 

have  of  late  years  been  the  ruin  and 
scourge  to  Aft'ghan  independence. 
When  the  different  Affghan  chiefs 
have  been  contending  for  rule  and 
supremacy  on  tlu-  ]>laias  of  Mookhoor 
and  (iu/.nee.  Sultan  Bakber  has 
watched  their  proceedings  from  the 
lofiy  peak  of  Majoo,  and  has  always 
been  ready  with  open  arms  to  receive 
the  advances  of  the  sueeessful  party. 

The  Huzzarebs  are  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  their  bravery  out  of  their 
ownalmost inaccessible  mountains;  but 
they  are  a  most  formidable  enemy  to 
encounter  in  their  own  countrv,  and  as 
such  are  rather  respected  than  tolerated 
by  their  Aflghan  neighbours. 

Pu(»nt'(  TivF  Industry. — The  Indus- 
try,  wealth,  and  commerce  of  the  triho 
may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words. 
The  snow  which  continues  on  some  of 
the  higher  mountains  throt^out  the 
year,  leaves  the  valleys  uncovered  for 
cultivation  only  for  a  few  months  ;  and 
the  naturally  industrious  Huzzareh 
having,  by  the  end  of  September, 
reaped  a  plentiful,  but  sometimes  un- 
ripe cr«>p,  is  employed  for  the  great 
part  of  the  year  m  turning  his  Recces 
into  buruk  frieze),  namud,and  a  very 
fine  description  of  carpet.  The  Lo- 
haneo  merchant  visits  the  Huzzarehjat 
once  a  year,  and  with  the  course  cotton 
cloths  of  India  (money  being  almost 
unknown  amongst  the  tribe,)  makes  a 
most  profitable  trade, and  returns  with 
hi:>  camels  laden  with  grain,  ghee, 
skins  of  the  mountain  antelope,  and 
the  woollen  munufactures  before  al- 
lud'^d  to.  The  Hu/./.arehs  tan  the 
skins  of  tiie  mountain  antelope,  and 
with  it  make  their  own  gowlies  (shoes), 
bridles,  and  saddles  ;  and  they  may  bo 
said  to  be  quite  independent  of  the 
town  bazaars  for  all  the  necessaries  of 
warfare  and  civilized  life. 

Roads. — The  Ji^ree  country  is 
entered  from  the  eastward  by  five 
roads,  viz.  from  the  plain  of  Karabagh 
by  a  good  road  ina  Tuumkee ;  by  a 
bad  road  through  the  Chaka  moun- 
t.iins  ;  by  a  good  bridle-road  via  Zer- 
ki>han  and  Utulla  ;  and  by  a  good 
road  cia  Ues^enua — the  two  tir^t  mcn- 

tiomd  enter  it  at  Sir-a>Loiaaq»  and 
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the  others  at  Inchreet  or  Angoree ; 
tliat  by  Tiuuukce  I  have  not  mysrlf 
seen,  but  my  iufurmatiou  leacUs  me  to 
suppose  that  guns  might  be  taken  into 
the  Haszareh  country  by  it,  and  that 
by  Ressenna  is  very  practicable  for 
ordnance.  All  these  roads  have  abun- 
dance of  water,  but  they  pass  through 
narrow  defiles,  which  if  defended  bj  toe 
Huzzarohs  would  not  be  easily  forced. 

GroLOGV — My  knowledge  of  this 
very  interesting  part  of  my  subject  is 
but  limited ;  however,  in  recommend- 
ing the  country  under  consideration  to 
the  more  practical  eye  of  the  mineral- 
ogist, I  may  be  allowed  to  venture  a 
few  remarks  on  the  curious  rocks  seat- 
tered  over  its  surface.  The  prevailing 
furniations  belong  to  the  primitive  and 
transition  classes  ;  the  more  lofty  and 
rugged  mountains  present  a  most  sin- 
gular arrangement  of  trap-rock,  and 
within  their  limits  the  Neptunian 
and  Plutonian  orders  are  very  con- 
spicuous. The  many  streams  which 
issue  from  the  roouiitains»  ud  rushing 
with  a  noisy  rapidity  into  the  valleys, 
serving  to  irrigate  a  rich  alluvial 
soil,  have  quantities  of  gold-dust  and 
small  crystals  in  their  beds.  The 
Huzzarebs  work  a  number  of  Hdl 
lead  mines,  hut  they  know  nothing 
about  the  more  valuable  minerals 
which  are  to  be  found  in  abundance 
in  almost  every  part  of  their  country. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  wood 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  all  my 
efforts  to  discover  coal  failed ;  but  I 
was  informed  by  a  nephew  of  SultaH 
Bakher's,  who  received  a  small  pieoe 
(if  this  valuable  deposit  from  a  gentle- 
man at  (Jabool,  that  he  discovered  coal 
in  Malistan.  However,  I  oould  not  pro- 
vail  on  him  to  bring  me  a  specim«q»  ho 
alleging,  as  an  excuse,  that  there  WM 
a  blood  feud  between  the  two  tribes. 

CiTU.  AND  Social  State. — As  men- 
tioned under  the  head  Political,  the 
tribe  is  divided  into  seven  dustas,  each 
under  its  own  Mater  Matik,  or  Reesh 
Suffeed.  Their  population  and  names 
are  m  follows,  vis. — 

^'^^        ....  10,000  Mta. 

BAlenanr   ....  7^  „ 

BiOMlicrM  ....  1,000  M 

yiMhato     ....  tjm  n 

OwliM      ....  6.000  „ 

BbeunuMer  ....  7.000  „ 

Taidurw    ....  5.000  „ 

Amounting  ia  oU  to    .         .     49,000  „ 


The  ITa/./aro6s  ore  in  stature  a 

short  well-made  race  of  mountaineers  ; 
and  for  activity  iu  the  chase  and  wild 
sports  peonliar  to  thehr  country,  they 
are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  tribe  in 
Afghanistan. 

The  Huzzarebs  are  a  fickle,  thought- 
less, light-hearted  race.  As  they 
know  but  little  of  money,  which  they 
invariably  melt  down  and  turn  into 
ornaments  for  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ment.'?, so  are  they  free  froni  the  many 
petty  thefts  and  base  cunning  whica 
their  AiTghan  brethren  resort  to,  to 
aOQuire  this  evil  of  civilized  life. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  beard 
and  the  flat  nose  are  considered  very 
serious  mistakes  in  the  formation  of 
the  lluzzareh  countenance  j  and  their 
females  are  said  to  resort  to  some  very 
amusing  but  effectual  means  to  remove 
this  natural  defect. 

The  religion  of  the  Huzzareh  is 
t!iat  of  the  Shea  sect,  of  which  they 
are  staunch  supporters  ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  their  want  of  thought  are 
exceedingly  bigoted.  The  descendants 
of  the  Prophet  are  held  by  them  pe- 
culiarly sacred,  and  have  many  privi- 
leges of  a  domestic  nature  unknown 
in  other  Mahomedan  tribes. 

The  language  of  the  Hiiz/areh  is,  I 
believe,  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian ;  but  the  present  language  of 
Persia  is  much  cultivated  by  them, 
and  in  almost  every  fort  are  to  be 
found  the  works  of  Hafiz,  Ferdosee, 
and  Sadee. 

Their  dress  is  simple  —  a  small 
skull-cap,  and  a  long  coat,  cut  in 
the  Persian  style,  of  frieze  (buruk), 
forms  the  attire  of  the  men  ;  and  a 
loose  sihiilt^  with  cotton  cloth  stoclungs 
gartered  id>Ove  the  knee,  with  a  few- 
folds  of  coarse  clotli  l>outul  round  the 
head,  forms  the  very  primitive  dress 
of  the  women. 

Antiqditiss.— There  is  much  on 
which  to  write  or  speculate  under  this 
head  ;  but  I  shall  briefly  remark,  that 
at  Sung-e-Masha  and  Sir-saduk  there 
are  curious  rtuns  and  inscriptions. 
The  spiral  peak  of  the  latter  is  a  very 
remarkable  object,  and  the  many  ex- 
cavations at  its  base,  in  a  Tuffoceous 
chalk  fiMrmation»  indicate  its  having 
been  at  some  period  or  other  a  plaoo 
of  some  consequence. 
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If  it  had  suited  the  purposes  of  the 
repeal  party  to  have  enamerated> 
among  the  many  grievances  of  Ireland, 
tho  wrongs  inflicted  on  her  hy  rush, 
ijjnor.int,  and  ill-infornied  tourists,  the 
complaint  would  liave  had  its  fourulri- 
tion  in  somewitat  more  of  justice,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  their 
assertions. 

There  prohaMy  nover  was  a  country 
so  completely  oveirun  by  the  book- 
tnaktog  generation  as  this  land  of  onrs. 
The  temptation,  to  be  sure*  is  strong— 
<o  nmch  lies  on  the  surface,  so  many 
things  available  to  small  capacities  tire 
widun  reach  of  ererj  hand,  so  many 
persons  are  ready*  nay  eu/er,  to  im- 
part their  opinions  anrl  instil  their  no- 
tions into  the  travfller's  ear,  that  he 
who  runs,  may  write  on  Ireland. 

Your  tourist  is  a  man  of  clap-trap ; 
he  is  nothinjf  if  he  cannot  create  a 
sensation  ;  and  where  the  country  so 
favourable  to  one  on  such  a  mission  ? 
There  is  porertj  to  l>e  laroeoted*  in- 
tolerance to  be  inveighed  against* 
nohle  qtialities  exioUed,  great  wrongs 
commiserated.  All  the  tine  feelings 
of  the  philanthropic  ti*aTel1er  are  sure 
to  find  a  fitting  field  for  their  exercise 
in  describing  the  patient  endurance  of 
a  peasantry  groaning  under  the  oppres- 


si  on  of  an  African  slavery.  What  a 
theme  for  eulogy,  too,  do  the  priests 
afford — these  hnmbie  ministers  of  re- 
ligion— living  among  their  flocks  in 
guileless  simplicity  ;  comforting,  ele- 
vntinf',  cnnsoline,  encouraging  ;  as- 
suaging the  strong  passions  which 
injury  will  excite  in  Uie  most  equable 
of  temperaments,  and  calming  the 
indiirnant  ani^er  of  an  insulted  and 
outra^jed  people. 

What  torrents  of  wrathful  denuii- 
eiatlon  can  ho  pour  forth  on  cruel 
landlords  and  tyrannical  agents?  What 
bitter  irony  bos  he  for  the  pampered 
minister  of  a  law  church,*  maintained 
for  the  advantage  of  an  insolent  mi- 
nority? How  profound,  and  yot  how 
playful,  may  he  seem  —  scattering 
through  bis  descriptive  pages  his 
apothegms  in  religion  and  politics,  and 
interininglinL'  with  his  personal  narra- 
tive the  most  a^:.>unding  farts  in  our 
social  condition  ?  What  a  happiness 
ibr  the  reader  to  ibllow  the  guidance 
of  one  so  eminently  favoured  Mid 
gifted,  so  far-seeing,  so  humane,  so 
nobly  endowed  by  nature,  so  cultivated 
by  art;  with  an  eye  for  the  pictn- 
r('S(]ut>,  and  a  heart  for  all  the  warm 
afft'cti'ins  of  true  humanity. 

Teeming  with    high  '  and  holy 
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thoughts,  eltivuted  by  lofty  atspiratious 
and  wishea  for  our  welfare,  bear  bim, 
how  he  apostrophizes  our  condition, 
and  mark  how  palpably  and,  as  it  were, 
instinctively  he  sees  the  real  errors  of 
the  miagoTmiment  that  afflicts  ns. 
How  discriminating  are  his  views  con- 
cerning our  social  coiKlition — difficul- 
ties that  have  confounded  our  wisest 
statesmen,  fall  like  the  morning  mists 
befbre  bis  fiir-eeeiog  glance.  To  liim 
the  path  has  neither  intricacy  nor 
doubt,  but  is  clear,  open,  and  ea'^y. 

What  a  blessinff  for  mankind  that 
the  wealth  of  intellect,  unlike  that  of 
metals,  preserves  a  value  unimp^red 
by  its  abundance  ;  for  such  men  as 
these  abound.  They  are  the  jourDey> 
men  of  third-rate  newspapers  and 
fourth-rate  joomals ;  they  are  the 
dwellers  in  every  garret  of  Grub- 
street  ;  the  penuy-a-lin«rs  of  every 
press  in  Europe  ;  the  Swiss  of  litera- 
ture, ready  and  willing  to  issue  forth 
at  a  publisher's  bidding,  and  vamp  up 
their  trash  at  a  moment's  notice. 

That  public  opinion  is  ever  affected 
br  writers  of  this  olaic  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose.  The  mischief  they 
do,  is  in  muddying  the  waters  where 
Others  might  draw  in  purity.  The 
iUae  aasertiont,  the  ill-founded  eondo- 
doQS  thej  deal  in,  are  caught  up  bj  a 
party  press,  and  go  forth  to  their  own 
side  as  the  dicta  of  impartiality  ;  and 
how  hopeless  the  task  of  undeceiving 
those  woose  vanity  is  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  their  credulity  ! 

When  a  Frencimiau  or  a  German 
discovers  that  the  people  uf  this  coun- 
try — ^wroQged*  insnltedy  and  ii^ured 
by  England— are  better*  braTer»  more 
gifted,  and  more  generous  than  their 
tvrauts,  the  testimony  is  recorded  as 
that  of  an  intelligent,  unprejudiced 
witness,  and  swallowed  with  the  eager 
appetite  of  flattered  self-love. 

But  who  are  these  witnesses?  Let 
US  examine  for  a  moment.  Is  the 
Frenchman  the  impartial  evidence — 
the  sworn  enemy  of  England — the 
man  whose  religion  is  to  insult  the 
feeling,  luwer  the  pride,  dauuigo  tlio 
eharacter,  and  asperse  the  honour  of 
England  ?  The  man  who  esteems 
that  hatred  a  sacred  nliligatinn,  sealed 
by  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  and 
ratified  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  ?  Is 
It  to  him  we  are  to  hoarkm  where  the 
good  faith  of  Enghuid  is  on  its  trial? 
Or  is  it  to  the  Roman  Catholic  of 


Germany,  the  refractions  Hliinelauder, 
or  the  slavish  Austrian  we  are  to  look 

for  a  fair  and  candid  exposition  of  our 
country's  condition  ?  Is  the  emissary 
of  the  Jesuit  to  bear  witness  for  po- 
pery ?  Is  the  rebel  of  one  land  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  loyalty  in  another  ?  This 
were,  indeed,  to  stretch  liberality  be- 
yond limit.  If  these  men  came  amongst 
us  with  names  known  in  their  country's 
literature^  were  they  aceredited  to  ua 
by  any  reputation  in  science  and  art, 
however  one-sided  their  opinions,  we 
should  uay  them  the  deference  due  to 
those  who  had  made  thefar  'ypmmet  /** 
but,  unhappily,  such  is  rarely  the  caae> 
The  tourists  hero  have  been,  in  gene- 
ral, the  mere  bag-men  of  letters  ; 
voyaging  on  speculatloii*  Of  a  rank 
and  condition  in  their  own  country 
which  pave  them  no  access  to  the 
class  whose  parallel  they  were  here 
called  on,  to  associate  with,  and  of 
whose  habits  and  feelings  they  bed- 
tate  not  to  write — rarely  conversant 
with  our  language,  never  informed 
on  our  manners.  There  is  a  ter- 
rible sameness  in  the  vulgar  redtala 
of  their  experiences,  a  miserable  mo- 
notony in  their  reasonings  and  reflec- 
tious.  A  concentration  of  all  these 
qualities  is  to  be  found  in  the  Toluma 
of  a  certain  traveUer«  whose  work 
has  Ixan  deemed  worthy  of  an  En- 
glish version  by  a  gentleman  called 
M*Cabe ;  and  indeed  it  would  not  be 
inopportune  here,  but  that  our  limita 
would  not  permit  it,  to  advert  to  the 
singularity  of  thu  fact,  that  a  volume 
so  little  interesting  iu  all  it^  details, 
with  to  meagre  a  share  of  information 
or  observation  to  recommend  it,  should 
have  met  one  willing  to  undertake  the 
translation. 

The  party  who  have  taken  in  hand 
the  question  of  Irish  nationality,  and 
resolved  on  creating  from  the  scattered 
and  disordered  elements  of  our  social 
condition,  a  new  and  perfect  state, 
have  entered  upon  their  work  witlt  tm^ 
questionable  imlustry,  if  not  ability. 
Speeches,  and  proclamations,  monster 
meetings,  leading  articles,  urose  and 
verse,  soi^  ana  party  badges  have 
been  successively  adopted  ;  while  to 
pr."<s  their  claims  and  disseminate  their 
opiuiuns  in  other  and  dissimilar  chan- 
nels, treatises  on  political  eoonomy* 
sketches,  and  even  novels  are  given 
forth,  which  shall  all  testify  to  the 
movement  by  which  we  are  to  become 
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an  independent  people.  Not  content, 
howe?er,  with  these  efforts,  whose 

tendencies  are  snlBciently  uniform  to 
denote  })re-arrancrement  and  desij^n, 
they  have  also  pressed  into  their  ser- 
vice, the  seal  of  the  few  French  and 
Gennaii  tr&velleray  whom  the  spirit  of 
lit(>rary  adrentore  has  brought  to  our 
•bores. 

To  work  on  public  opinion  by  so 
many  and  varied  channels  was  a  well- 

conceived  plan,  and  admirably  suited 
to  the  different  ranks  and  conditions 
of  those,  to  whose  ears  they  were  ad- 
dressing  themselves ;  for  while  some 
might  prefer  the  ranting  diatribes  of 
Tom  Steele,  denouncing  a  British  mi- 
nister as  a  **  bloody  miscreant,"  others 
might  like  better  to  lisp  their  treason 
with  The  Spint  of  ih§  Naiwn,  and 
modulate  their  rancour  over  the  ao- 
companiincnt  of  a  piano.  There  was 
a  *•  plat "  for  every  palate.  While, 
lastly,  by  calling  in  these  new  aux- 
iliaries— this  foreign  legion  of  letters^ 
they  affect  an  appeal  to  impartial  tes- 
timony, and  might  po.vsibly  obtain  con- 
verts among  a  class  indisposed  to  the 
arguments  and  persuasions  of  more 
openly  interested  witnesses. 

Mr.  Venedey  informs  us  that  he  felt 
himself  our  debtor  in  this  wise : — 
"  Certun  German  hirelings,  in  the  pay 
of  the  op|Mrassors»**  did  onee  upon  u 
time  serve  to  repel  the  movement  of  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland;  and  he,  by  way  of 
acquitting  the  obligation,  would  con- 
tribute his  mite  to  fostering  another. 
We  are  well  pleased  with  this"Ro|and 
for  an  Oliver."  We  have  no  peculiar 
kindliness  nor  affection  for  the  Repeal 
cause  nor  its  supporters*  but  we  oer« 
tainly  grudge  them  not  SUOb  support 
as  that  of  this  fierman. 

Mr,  Venedey 's  arrival  in  Dublin  is 
signalized  by  a  rather  severe  criticism 
on  Irish  cleanliness.  His  "seoond- 
rate  hotel  " — we  probably  might  rate 
it  somewhat  lower,  when  we  take  into 
account  his  subsequent  statements — 
calls  forth  deep  reprobation.  The 
egg-cup  had  no  bottom  to  rest  upoo  | 
the  tea  splashed  over  the  table  ;  there 
was  not  even  a  hlop-ba-sin,  &e.  "  Un- 
happpr  poverty,"  says  the  satirist,  '*  has 
nothing  heavier  in  its  train  than  that  it 
makes  men  ridiculous,"  and  truly  we 
have  reason  to  blush  when  a  citizen  of 
Cologne  takes  us  to  Uisk  on  the  score 
of  prooriety :  when  an  emissary  from 
the  filtmeit  town  in  Barope  can  sneer 


at  our'  habits  of  order  and  decorum  it 
is  time  to  look  to  it.   It  is  true  Mr. 

Venedey  rapidly  recovers  from  this 
first  stumble,  and  turns  the  whole 
weight  of  the  fault-finding  against  an 
imaginary  Englishman — ''he  must  be 
so  pestered,  so  jaded,  so  wearied,  and 
so  disgrusted,  that  he  can  afterwards 
but  with  great  difficulty  be  reconciled 
to  Ireland  and  its  inhabitants ;"  and 
then  adroitly  shifting  his  own  criticism 
on  the  Saxon,  he  proceeds  to  explore 
the  capital.  In  this  his  taste  leads 
him  to  the  less  flattering  side  of  the 
picture;  for  dismissing  our  squares 
and  pnblie  buildings  in  n  few  words^ 
be  says^:— 

**  The  Btraets  of  the  poor  fat  Dublitt 
are  ao  narrow  and  so  crooked  thtA  n 
person  cannot  see  more  than  a  himdred 
yards  before  him.  Out  of  all  the  win- 
dows, from  the  tirvt  htorv  to  the  cock- 
loft,  there  is  lini-n  hanging,  whit  h  only 
looks  to  be  half  clean,  and  selduni  ii>  there 
to  be  seen  a  whole  garment,  most  fre- 
quent !y  tin  y  arc  all  in  rags  and  patches. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  house  is  gene- 
rally a  sort  of  bootii.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  rag  shops,  for  old  furniture, 
old  clothes,  old  scraps  of  all  kinds,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  sweepings  aud 
off-scouring.s  of  the  whole  world  were 
brought  and  crammed  together  here. 
There  is  nothing  whole,  nothing  clean 
— it  turns  the  stomach  even  to  look  at 
them. 

"  Below  these  rag  shops  there  are  cel- 
lars, in  which  entire  families  live,  and  on 
the  steps  of  most  of  them  some  half  dozen 
of  chililren,  whilst  the  mother  or  grand- 
mother look  out  of  tho  hole — which  is 
at  the  same  time  the  door  and  the  win- 
dow— of  the  cellar,  nrrl  all  these  are  as 
hlthy  as  possible.  The  children  look 
as  if  they  had  never  been  washed;  and 
the  old,  as  if  water  was  as  scarce  as 
money.  In  the  windows  loll  the  idly 
curious,  who  regard  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  whatever  may  be  passing  in 
the  street.  In  the  street  itself  sit  the 
young  and  old  ;  men  and  women.  The 
old  women  are  for  the  most  part  smok- 
ing ;  they  sit  close  to  one  another,  and 
.—sun  themselves  ! 

**  Yet  these,  hapless,  are  tmly  happy 
.—they,  luckless  as  they  are,  still  are 
lucky ;  f  or  a  beneficent  Spirit  has  so 
ordained,  that  the  feeling  of  their  desti- 
tution should  be  blunted  by  that  which 
they  considiT  to  be  enjoyment.  An 
Irish  beggar,  one  of  these  very  mendi- 
cants, of  which  I  have  seen  hundreds 
squatting  or  lying  in  the  streets  ef  Dub- 
lin, woora,  I  am  convinced,  rather  be 
theft  through  the  head,  or  hang  them. 
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selves  up  at  the  door  of  the  most  costly 
palace,  rather  than  be  duumt^d  to  lead, 
lor  eight  long  days,  the  liic  of  a  lord." 

What  Mr.  VeneJey's  notions  of  the 
life  of  a  lord  may  be,  wo  are  unable  to 
urouounce — indeed,  wo  could  not  even 
naswd  a  gneis  on  tlw  subject;  so  that 
the  truth  of  his  surmise  must  remain 
a  question  for  our  doubt.  lUit  ,i>sur- 
edly  we  were  nut  aware  that  our  men> 
dioants  would  prefer  these  extreme 
measures  be  speaks  of,  to  a  condition 
of  affluence  and  ease.  We  never  knew 
before  that  the  peerage  was  held  so 
cheap ;  nor  can  we  yet  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  fascinations  of  that  life 
of  "  squatting  "  which  should  make  a 
man  choose  it,  before  one  of  more 
worldly  comfort  and  enjoyment.  If 
oor  poorer  coontrynien  do  feel  this, 
how  very  inapplicable  are  our  author's 
lamentations  over  a  poverty  which  de- 
spises wealth,  and  would  prefer  death 
rather  than  be  doomed  to  it. 

We  are  every  day  hearing  of  the 
anomalies  of  Irish  e}iaracter,butfor  this 
one  we  as&uredlj  were  not  prepared. 
Happy  for  us  when  enlightened  travel- 
lors  will  visit  our  shores,  and  unravel 
the  secret  features  of  our  mystical 
land. 

**  la  my  walk  through  Dublin  I  was 

particularly  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
the  people'  neither  stopped  to  stare  at 
ne,  nor  to  laugh  at  me.  ' 

Wl'  have  no  doubt  of  It,  and  the 
reason  is  obvious — ^you  had  not  at  that 
time  written  the  present  volume.  It 
would  have  been  a  laugh  by  anticipa- 
tioUf  and  unworthy  a  nation  so  remark- 
able for  its  love  of  justice.  As  to 
staring  at  every  coromon-plaoe-looking 
stranger*  with  long  hair  and  ilUmade 
garments,  the  streets  present  too  many 
such,  to  be  objects  of  either  attention 
or  astonishiueot. 

Burton  discovered  Ae  whok  secret 
of  the  Dutch  character  in  the  ampli- 
tude of  their  nether  garments :  the 
peaceful  love  of  ease  and  relaxation 
all  tyinfied  in  the  voluminous  folds  of 
a  capaeious  pair  of  breeches.  So  does 
Mr.  Venedey  d  feet  our  natioiuil  pre- 
dilections daguerreotyped  in  our  jaunt- 
ing csrs: 

It  a  wonderful  invention.  The 
car,  so  biniple,  and  bo  purely  origiual, 
that  I  might  risk  a  wager  that  it  was  of 


Celtic  orijfin.  It  is  one,  too,  that  is 
perfi«ctly  characteristic  of  the  country  ; 
for  the  Irish  who  aro  split  up  into  fac- 
tions, who  are  so  completely  isolated 
from  one  another,  are  accurately  imaged 
forth  even  in  their  '  outside  cars.*" 

How  profoundly  philosophical  is  the 
observation  ! — how  deep  the  insight, 
docs  it  evince,  into  national  habits  and 
tastes  1  We  see  at  a  glance  how  the 
Tories  collect  on  one  side  of  tile  car; 
the  Repealers  gather  together  on  the 
other;  leaving  the  well  in  all  proba- 
bility for  the  Whigs  — who  occupy 
a  species  of  half-way  house,  near 
enough  to  whisper  treason  with  one 
side,  and  suggest  threats  of  rebellion 
and  riot  to  the  other :  what  a  subject 
for  the  pencil  of  H.B. ! 

Unhappily  for  Mr.  Venedey's  con- 
sistency, however,  the  very  next  sen- 
tence destrovs  the  whole  force  of  this 
admirable  observation : 

"  The  Irish  character,"  quoth  he,  **is 
democratic ;  and  wo  may  find  in  their 
equality  of  conveyance  something  that 
is  consistent  with  that  cltaracter. 
.  •  The  omnibus  and  liie  railroad  are 
the  greatest,  the  most  unmistakable  de- 
magogues and  democrats." 

Now  does  it  not  appear  somewhat 
inconsistent  to  accuse  a  people  of  a 
love  o(  **  isolation,  and  fiumon**  at  one 
moment,  and  then,  argue  the  fervour 
of  their  fondness  for  equalization,  and 
community  of  intercourse  the  next? 
We  have  adverted  to  this,  not  for  the 
sake  of  pitting  our  author  against 
himself — an  office  for  w  hi(  h  his  insig- 
niticance  is  an  ample  sateguard — but 
to  direct  our  readers*  attention  to  ona 
of  those  trite  and  ever-repeated  assert 
tions  regarding  Ireland,  which  have 
assumed  the  force  of  maxims,  merely 
for  want  of  contradiction. 

**  The  Irish  character  is  democratic!** 
So  indeed  it  might  appear  to  any  very 
ignorant,  unintbrined  traveller,  pro- 
ceeding hastily  from  the  jetty  at  Kings- 
town to  the  Condliation  Hall,  and 
hearing  there  the  mock-liborty  eflfu- 
sions  of  the  Repeal  orators.  The 
bare  fact  of  an  unwashed  assembly, 
meeting  in  open  discussion,  arraigning 
the  acts  of  a  monarchy,  and  planning 
schemes  of  popular  power — such  might 
satisfy  the  disciple  of  Young  France 
or  Germany  that  he  was  Ibtening  to 
the  ardent  and  devoted  frionds  of  nrat- 
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doin»  and  he  might  on  Hue  slight  ao- 

quaintance  call  thciit  (lemocratic.  Bat 
what  is  the  fact  ?  There  never  was 
a  people  \qsa  dispose^  to  democracy 
than  the  Irish*  and  so  the  Fireneh  dts- 
OOTered  at  the  period  of  their  inva- 
sion. The  watchwords  of  liberty,  by 
which  they  hoped  to  gain  adherents 
to  their  cause*  fell  powerless  on  ears 
attuned  to  very  didlforent  aspirings. 
The  Irish  as  a  people  are  essentisdly 
devoted  admirers  of  ancient  names 
and  lineage ;  their  songs*  their  legends* 
their  namtiTes  all  refer  to  the  **  ould 
ftmilies*'  of  the  lend*  whose  fallen 
greatness  they  mourn  over,  with  far 
more  intensity  of  feeling  than  they 
theorise  on  imiversal  freedom.  The 
Irishman  of  every  ranli  and  grade  is 
aristocratic  in  his  sentiments,  and  in 
no  country  would  the  American  doc- 
trine of  equality  find  fewer  converts. 
And  to  tnb  oause  are  we  indebted 
for  the  present  agitation.  The  hope 
of  restoring  an  ancient  order  of  things 
— that  is  what  they  suppose  such — is 
the  source  of  the  Repeal  movement. 
The  makii^  of  Ireland  a  nation  would 
call  into  importance  many*  who  now 
must  pass  lives  of  obscurity  ;  convert- 
ing the  brawling  agitator  into  a  sena- 
tor* and  making  the  rabid  orator  of 
the  Corn  Exchange  the  distribntmr  of 
a  country's  patronage.  The  restora- 
tion of  forfeited  lands,  the  resumption 
of  conibcated  properties*  both  lay  and 
eodesMstiad*  have  little  of  demooratie 
tendency  nbout  them ;  and  such  are 
among  the  promised  benefits  of  Re* 
peal. 

Democraoy*  whatever  be  its  sins* 

has  no  friendship  for  popery.  Occa- 
sionally it  has  been  employed  to  further 
the  objects  of  the  Romish  Church,  as 
in  the  revolution  of  Belgium ;  but  the 
battle  over*  and  the  vietwy  won*  the 
inflnniice  of  the  democrats  waa  ended. 
The  jviests  soon  appeared  upon  the 
field  to  claim  the  spoil,  which  the  in- 
oonaiderate  rashness  of  others  had 
gained*  The  views  of  the  liber^ 
party  were  quickly  pronounced  dan- 
gerous by  those,  **  who  like  darkness 
better  than  light and  of  the  leaders 
•f  that  memorable  movement*  not  one 
nowooonpies  a  position  of  profit,  rank* 
or  eminenoein  thegovernment  of  Bel- 
gium. 

They  who  are  so  prone  to  institote 
a  comparison  between  Belgium  and 
Mnidt  little  Imow  on  what  groonds 


the  affinity  exists.  In  both*  the  demo* 

cratic  element  is  null,  the  popish  one 
omnipotent.  Ask  Lebeau  and  Devaux 
what  success  the  doctrines  of  liberty* 
on  which  the  revolntion  was  based* 
have  met  from  the  dominant  pir^ 
who  represent  the  church,  and  you 
will  not  luog  doubt  how  democratio  is 
popery. 

It  is  tme  there  is  among  the  Repeal 
party  a  section  who  look  with  caution 
and  suspicion  on  the  priests ;  using  their 
influence  to  push  forward  the  move- 
men^  and  employing  their  aid  to  sti- 
mulate the  people  in  the  cause ;  but 
this  party  believes  that  no  real  danger 
is  to  be  feared  from  the  ascendancy  of 
the  church*  and  supposes  that  the  vic- 
tory obtained*  the  priests  will  fell  bade 
upon  their  humble  duties*  and  gladly 
relinquish  the  field  of  politics  to  more 
enterprising  aod  more  worldly  com- 
batants. History  and  common  sense 
are  opposed  to  such  a  condoiaon.  The 
triumph  of  Romanism  has  never  been 
sip-nalised  by  moderation,  nor  is  the 
iubtancu  uu  record*  where  her  ambition 
has  not  grown  with  her  power*  To 
suppose  that  the  few  able,  and  it  may 
be,  truly  honest  men,  who  now  fight 
in  the  same  ranks  with  her*  could  re- 
strain her  dondnatioa*  when  the  time 
for  declaring  it  arrive**  Is  to  cre^  a 
downright  absurdity. 

The  monster  meeting  at  Athlone  is 
the  first  object  of  our  traveller's  curi- 
odtv*  and  he  tslces  his  place  In  aconal* 
packet  boat  for  Ballinasloe  j  trusting 
to  his  fellow-travellers  for  some  infor- 
mation* but  discovers*  to  his  great 
amaiement*  "that  being  respemhit 
persons  from  Ballinasloe  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, they  troubled  themselves  bat 
little  with  the  O'Connell  meeting." 
How  this  confession  may  be  approved 
of*  bj  his  Corn  Ezohapge  firim^  we 
cannot  eiaetly  say*  butat  leest  itseemf 
an  awkward  avowal. 

The  dreary  aspect  of  the  country 
between  BaBmasloe  and  Athlone,  calls 
fbrth  our  audior's  commiseration.  He 
counts  fourteen  ruins  of  **  churches, 
towers,  farms,  and  houses.**  '*  It 
seems  to  me*"  adds  he*  "  that  there  is 
one  ndn  for  every  ten  honses*  and  I 
am  somewhat  apprehennve  that  Saxam 
misrule  in  not  entirely  to  blame  for 
this."  What  a  stretch  of  liberality  is 
here.  We  fervently  hope  the  expres- 
sion may  not  cost  Mr.  Venedey  the 
friendship  of  some  of  thoee  delightfiil 
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friends  bis  volume  commemorates.  To 
•oppcMe  that  any  grievance  or  misfor- 
tune has  not  its  root  in  EngHah  ty» 
ranny,  is  a  bold  line,  and  enough  in- 
deed to  make  him  *'  apprehensive." 
A  pa&>ciigtir,  whom  he  describes  as  a 
worknMO>  having  peeped  into  n  voluaie 
he  had  brought  with  him,  "  The  Lives 
and  Times  of  the  United  Ii  islimtn," 
bj  R.  R.  Madden*  immediately  ce- 
menla  a  dote  friendship  with  him. 

"lie  regarded  rae  as  ono  of  the  well- 
wishers  or  his  party,  and  spoke  without 
reserve  of  his  hopes  ft>r  Ireland's  free> 
dom  ;  and  when  1  rr  minded  him  of  tlie 
Strength  of  Knsland,  he  proudly  re- 
pKed  to  me,  •  Phewl  one  irishman  is 
any  dav  equal  to  three  Englishmen. 
One  half  of  the  army  is  Irish,  and  two. 
thirds  of  erery  battle  hi  which  England 
had  been  enraged,  has  l>eea  fought  out 
by  the  Irish.  And  then  you  talk  of 
Waterloo — what  would  have  become  of 
the  English  in  that  battle,  if  the  Irbh 
had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  dec'art  d 
their  intention  not  to  fight  against  the 
F^rench  ?*  And  so  he  gave  free  current 
to  his  thoug'hts.  It  is  so  easy  to  open 
the  heart  of  an  Irishman  1" 

Now,  it  is  precisely  saeh  dlsgostiog 
trash  as  thi.«»,  which,  when  roTnerabered 
and  quoted  by  foreigners,  calls  the 
blush  of  shame  to  any  Irishman's 
cheeic  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
To  suppnsr  for  a  moment  that  the 
vulgar  boasting  of  an  ignorant  ruflRan, 
drunk  with  the  la6t  repeal  journal, 
md  histening  to  an  otgio  of  reltellion, 
shooU  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
tone  of  thought  or  feeling  of  the  well- 
thinkins  portion  of  our  countrymen, 
in  rsnlnr  ton  ntrooious  ;  but  what 
Uno  eeam  plunb  the  daptb  of  n  toor- 
ist%* 


*'  The  most  of  those  who  were  on 
the  platform  were  certainly  not  teeto- 
tallers.  The  majority  of  those  present 
was  composed  of  citizens  of  the  middle 
classes  from  the  adjoining  towns.  Every 
third  man,  at  least,  was  a  priest.  On 
the  right  of  our  niatform,  and  about  a 
hundred  paces  distant  from  it,  there 
wn<  a  second  stand  for  the  arcommoda. 
tion  of  the  ladies.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing was  a  i^een  meadoir  and  orchard, 
of  considerable  circumference.  In  it, 
and  about  it  tliere  were  thousands  of 
persons  to  be  i>een.  By  degrees,  the 
multitude  on  foot  oollected  around  the 

Slatform,  and  soon  formed  a  body  so 
rm  and  so  compact,  th.it  they  all  ap» 


peared  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth 
together,  au  indissoluble  mass.  The 
minority  of  those  who  were  nearest  to 
us  were  stout  full-grown  men,  and 
youii;;  lad>,.  Further  oft"  from  the  nlace 
for  speaking,  there  was  a  circle  of^ men 
on  lior^'liack,  whose  numbers,  like  to 
those  on  foot, were  continually  increasing. 
Behind  them  lay  on  the  ground,  stood, 
or  walked  about, the  women,  and  the  less 
strong,  or  the  less  curious.  There  were 
flvm  forty  to  fifty  thousand  persons 

gathered  together  before  that  which  mi^ 
e  properly  termed  'the  meeting'  com- 
menced. It  was  a  wondrous  sight  to 
behold  this  mass  of  living  beings,  wait- 
ing thus  patiently  for  the  things  to 
come,  or  rather  for  the  comino  MAN. 
There  was  something  too  very  pecuHar 
in  this  sight,  and  the  manner,  order,  or 
regulation  in  which  it  involuntarilj  pre* 
sented  itself. 

In  the  front  were  the  pedestrians 
— behind,  the  horsemen,  in  ranks  and 
troops,  all  fast  welded  together,  and 
all  appearing  in  a  sort  <rf  uniform  j 
for  grey  coats  are  the  prevailing 
fashion  as  to  dress  in  Ireland.  Women, 
on  the  contrary,  prefer  scarlet  and 
on  the  present  oreasion  their  dross 
constituted  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
which  was  to  be  seen  in  tlie  foreground 
of  the  picture.  A  good  hour  passed 
awav  before  Air.  O  Conneli,  and  the 
conductors  of  the  feattral,  with  the 
bands  of  the  teetotallers,  arrived,  and 
during  all  that  time  the  greatest  peace 
and  order  prevailed.  There  was  much 
greater  stillness  than  I  thought  it  pos- 
sible could  be  seoovsd  ttodsr  ■^'rrilar 
circumstances. 

"  At  last  there  was  a  movement  in 
the  rear  of  the  assembly,  and  all  poured 

towards  one  common  centre.  Now, 
there  rose  a  cry  such  as  never  before 
liad  greeted  my  cars  —  now  all  hate 
were  raised  in  the  air,  and  there  burst 
forth  tlie  unanimous  shouts,  'Hnrrahl 
hurrah  !  hurrah  I  Long  live  O'Connell ! 
Long  live  the  lilioratnr  !'  A  hundred 
thousand  voices  sent  forth  these  salu- 
tatioat  to  the  nan  whose  necromantic 
power  had  circled  them  around  him. 
Ue  sat  on  the  boa-seat  of  a  carriage 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  he  answered 
the  salutation  with  head,  and  hand,  and 
cap.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  a  passage  could  be  forced  from  the 
carriage  to  the  platform,  which  by  this 
time  was  full  of  breaches.  How  ho 
made  his  way  from  the  platform  to  the 
tribune  I  do  not  eten  to  Uits  day  c  om  pre- 
bend ;  for  there  was  not  room  for  a 
person  to  fall,  much  less  to  walk.  *  Make 
wi^  for  the  Liberator'  was  the  charm- 
word  which  acconiplishod  that  wonder, 
that  otherwise,  had  been  an  impeasi* 
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Ulity.    ArrlTcd  upon  the  tribune,  e 

seat  was  brought  for  him,  on  which  ho 
sat  down,  whilst  Tom  Steele,  with  one  or 
two  more  or  his  friends,  held  m  standard 
over  his  head,  whirh  served  as  a  shada 
to  protect  bini  from  the  rayt>  of  the  sun. 

**  As  to  0'ConneU*e  personal  ap- 
pearance-he  is  lar^o,  strong^,  broad- 
shouldered,  full-chested,  and  his  head 
ralta  perfectly  to  hia  colossal  Bgure.  In 
his  features  may  be  traced  greet  te- 
nacity, ereat  genius,  great  power  of 
irony.  The  lower  portion  of  the  face 
is  truly  noble;  the  month  it  beantifnl, 
and  finely  cut ;  the  nose  is  not  lari^e, 
and  the  eyes  are  rather  small.  In 
moraente  or  exeitemeBt,  he  wrteklea  the 
nose,  and  contracts  the  eye-lids  to- 

f ether  ;  and  whenever  he  cioes  so,  he 
as  a  very  disagreeable  look.  The 
lower  part  of  the  face  is  not  unlike  to 
that  of  Beranger,  while  the  whole  re- 
minded me  of  a  distant  re&emblance  to 
the  novelist  Zedioke.  In  moments  of 
repose  there  seemed  to  impend  fui-r 
him  an  oppressive  languor  —  pcrliin»s 
the  result  of  Ms  present  labours— per- 
•  haps  his  years  ;  but  the  instant  ho 
spt;ak!<,  aii  hi8  face  and  person  are 
]i|i»hted  up  with  his  Innate  spirit ;  end 
vigour  and  power  hnrst  forth  in  every 
movement. 

**  The  first  raeakers'were  only  there 
pro  forma,  ancl  I  availed  ttyselt  of  the 
opportunity  to  be  introduced  to  the 
•Liberator,'  for  he  is  never  otherwise 
etvled.  One  of  the  first  auestions  he 
addressed  to  me  was,  '  Fmni  what 
plaee?'  and  when  I  answered,  *  From 
Colore,'  he  looked  suddenly  op.glanoed 
at  me,  smiled  craftily,  and*  said,  •  Ah  ! 
from  Cologne  1'  and  iu  that  reply  there 
was  a  sort  of  sign  of  recognition.  It 
was  as  mucli  as  to  say,  *  This  is  a  Co- 
logner — therefore  a  Catholic — therefore 
an  adherent  of  Clement  Augustus,  Itcc.' 
I  know  not  wlii  tlur  I  answered  in  the 
right  manner  to  his  glance;  but  O'Con- 
nell  addressed  to  me  a  few  questions 
upon  the  aflWr  of  Cologne,  the  drift  of 
which,  I  Rusppcted,  was  to  learn  what 
were  my  opinions  on  that  much  dis- 
puted matter.  Our  eooversetion  was 
interrupted  by  the  lireaking  dc.un  of 
one  of  the  steps  of  the  platform.  Ail 
stood  up,  and  looked  towards  the 
(junrfer  Iri'tn  which  d.ingcr  was  appre- 
heuded.  O'Connell  stooti  up  amongst 
the  rest,  and  Tom  Steele  said  to  him, 

•  It  is  nothing — yott  need  not  fear.' 

•  Fear  !  f^ar!"  answered  O'Connell,  with 
so  proud  a  glance,  and  in  such  a  re- 
hnking  tone,  that  whilst  I  felt  deeply 
with  his  fi  iend.  it  was  also  cle;sr  t<>  nie 
lliat  nothinjj  emihl  be  more  stranj^o  to 
the  mind  of  the  Iri&h  Agitator,  than  the 
thoitght  of  fear." 


We  have  made  tbb  knig  «xtreot» 

not  for  any  intrinsic  merit,  heaven 
knows  I  it  may  possess,  but  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  iidiated  bombast  of  our 
author's  styles  a  style  worthy  of  the 
occasion  and  the  characters  it  has 
served  to  oommemorat  >,  and  yet, 
tttrange  to  say,  it  reads  modestly  and 
meekly  in  comparison  with  the  speech 
of  Mr.  0'Connell»  which  he  quotes  in 
tlie  adjoining  page. 

However  much  is  daily  spoken  and 
written  of  the  superiority  of  Ireland 
over  England  in  native  intelUgenoe 
and  aitprehension,  we  never  compare 
CoM>ett's  articli  s  in  the  Register  witli 
the  appeals  made  by  O'Connell  to  his 
eotinti7men»  without  confessing  thai 
the  minds  to  whom  the  former  were 
snitnlily  addressed,  would  scarcely 
tolerate  the  vulgar  rant  and  absurdity 
of  the  latter>  while  they,  who  relished 
these,  would  have  found  a  very  impati- 
ent audience  to  the  well  reasoned  and 
poM'erfully  argued  statement  of  the 
English  reformer.  The  rapid  and 
rancorous  abuse  of  men  in  station,  the 
low  slanging  of  a  minister,  t!ie  appeal 
to  treason,  and  the  vulgar  joke,  are 
clap-traps  of  native  manufacture,  and 
would  not  beer  exportation.  If  to 
attend  in  tens  of  iliOQtaads  at  such 
displays  as  this  be  an  argtiment  in 
favour  of  eligibility  for  self-govern- 
ment, we  may  safely  boast  the  taste 
for  music  among  the  people^  who  can 
tolerate  the  atrocities  of  a  temperance 
band. 

The  day  after  the  Athlone  meeting, 
Mr*  Venedey,  who  remains  there  to 
survey  the  field  after  the  battle,** 
takes  a  walk  in  the  neighbourhood. 

*•  I  cletermined  then  to  take  a  walk  in 
the  neighbourood  of  Athlone.  The  soil 
in  the  immediate  prsdnots  of  the  town 
did  not  seem  to  be  very  productive,  for 
1  observed  a  great  number  of  turf- 
trenches  and  turf-Helds  in  the  valley. 
Around  Athlone,  however,  the  earth 
rises  into  luxuriant  hills,  from  which 
may  be  obtained  the  most  beautiful 
views.  From  one  of  these  hills,  1  pro. 
ceeded,  with  chamt'as  my  guide,  deeper 
into  the  country.  1  first  passed  Uirough 
a  few  villages,  and  then  eame  to  some 
nmi,'nificHnt  alleys,  lined  with  trees. 
One  of  these  alleys,  which  did  not  like 
the  rset  shelter  itself  behud  stone  walls 
but  glaaeed  over  a  grseu  hedge^  was 
too  inviting  for  me  to  pass  it  by,  I 
turned  into  it,  and  at  the  end  oi  five 
mhiotes  arrived  at  aa  faren  gate,  inside 
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of  which  I  remarked  a  tj^^ntleman  about 
sixty  years  of  ago,  who  was  superio- 
tendiug  the  lahour:i  of  a  man  working^ 
in  the  walk.    I  purposely  stopped  for 
some  time  looking  at  tlu  tn,  nnd  thus 
silently  laid  claim  to  the  e.ven  isi-  uf  the 
gentleman's  hospitality.     At  last  he 
spoko  to  me,  and  said,  '  T!ii>  is  a  fiiu? 
warm  day.'    To  which  I  replied.  '  Yes, 
and  your  country  is  such  a  beantifn) 
one,  and  thi^  alley  is  so  charming  and 
so  cool,  that  1  could  not  resist  its  at- 
tractions on  so  hot  a  day  as  this.'  After 
some  anestions,  as  to  what  country  I 
came  rrom,  and  the  like,  hf  invited  me 
in,  to  look  ai  his  -garden.    He  was  au 
Englishman ;  perhaps  a  clergyman,  or 
perhaps  a  retired  land  ai,'i-nt.   Our  ron- 
vcrsation,  however,  always  turned  to 
the  same  point.    He  spoke  of  (Germany, 
and  I  followed  him.    I  replied  to  him 
as  much  as  he  chose  to  ask,  still  fre- 
qnentW  attempted  to  tnm  the  disooarse 
towards  Ireland.  He,  however,  avoided 
every  question  of  mine  on  that  subject, 
and  again  started  baek  to  (lermany. 
After  some  time,  he  oflVred  nu*  a  ;;1ass 
of  water  and  brandy.    I  arcepted  the 
invitation,   not    for   the  sahe  of  the 
brandy,  and  much  le^s  for  the  sake  of 
the  water.    \\  Inn  in  the  house.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  been  the  day  before  in 
Athlone,  and  he  said  *  Yest.'   *  At  the 
meetinpf  ?*  1  impiireil  ;  but  In*  answer(;d 
in  a  haughty  manner,  that  '  he  had  not 
erossed  the  bridge.'   *  And  yet,*  I  re- 
marked, *  it  was  well  worth  seein";.  I 
have  come' — I  said  this  intentionally — 
*a  very  j;reat  distance  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  1-t  lioldiufj  it.'    My  observa- 
tion had  its  dui>  etVeot — the  old  {gentle- 
man remained  silent.  In  a  minute  after- 
wards he  said,  *  Sir,  yon  do  not  take 
any  thing.*    1  perfectly  comprehended 
what  his  wishes  were.    He  did  not  feel 
sife  with  a  man  who  went  ridmg  about 
the  coontry  after  O'Connell.    I  .soon, 
however,  conferred  the  favour  upon  him 
of  swallowing  off  my  glass,  and  taking: 
my  leave.   I  did  not  do  so  until  I  had 

made  two  or  throe  attempts  to  fi\  him 
to  my  touic — Ireland  ;  but  he  constantly 
iMffled  all  my  attempts.  He  simply  gavu 
utterance  to  a  '  ye>'  or  a  'no,'  and 
then  darted  od  to  the  Khiue,  to  Cologne, 
or  its  cathedral.  I  often  had,  I  most 
own,  a  hearty  lantjh  at  lii-  expense, 
becanse  of  the  evident  terror  and  agony 
wfaidi  my  conversation  cost  him.  1 
read  some  time  afterwards  in  the  news- 
papers, that  French  officers  in  disguise 
were  going  about  the  country,  for  the 
porpose  of  drilling  the  people  m  secret. 

in  secret  I  1  !— and  1  1  —  1  sii|)posr' — T 
was  taken  by  tiiis  huuc^t  geutleman  to 
be  one  of  those  officers. 

MBaviqg  readied  the  corered  walk 


in  front  of  the  house,  I  remarked  thai 
the  old  gentleman  despatched  his  ser. 
vant  after  me,  as  a  sort  of  spy,  and  I 
determined  to  punish  him  for  his  sus- 
picions, by  .stopping  his  labourer  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  conversa> 
tion  with  him,  and  I  therefore  began  to 
t.ilk  to  liim  about  the  richness  ot'  the 
laud,  and  the  tiueness  of  the  weather. 
Meanwhile,  the  Englishman  came  posi- 
ha.ste  to  watch  tike  telegraphic  signs 
which  the  servant  might  aispiay  to 
him,  and  when  I  suddenly  quitted  tbo 
labourer,  I  could  perceive  my  late  host 
run  in  full  speed  towards  him,  for  tho 
purpose  of  learning  what  I  had  been 
saving.  At  lea.st  such  was  the  infureiice 
I  drew  from  his  attitudes  and  TiBTinifr, 
as  seen  by  me  from  a  didtauce." 

Now,  it  would  be  very  diffioalt* 

within  the  limits  of  .so  pointless  an 
anecdote,  to  have  included  more  ab- 
surdity, ignorancCf  and  vulgarity  than 
we  find  here.     First,  he  obtrudes 
himself  on,  or  as  he  phrases  it,  silently 
lays  claim  to,  a  gentleman's  ho^pi-  ^ 
tality — he  is  invited  to  vuit  his  garden, 
and  admitted  iuto  his  house.  **  The 
Enj?lishman,  or  clergyman,  or  retired 
land  assent" — sbrewtl  truessesaH  the.se! 
— will  not  speak  of  Ireland  with  his 
unknown  guest.    Why,  in  heaven's 
name,  .sliould  he  ?    Of  what  interest 
or  advantage  to  him  to  hear  the  last 
opinions  of  a  Hamburg  or  IVanklurt 
bagman  on  repeal  ?    If  the  man  have 
any  informatioi^  it  would  be  of  the 
land  he  came  from  ;  lie  might  possibly 
tell  the  latest  changes  going  forward 
in  the  Prussian  league,  or  what  success 
attended  the  experiment  of  fostering^ 
a  manufacturing  interest  beyond  the 
Rhine.  But  of  Ireland,  and  its  tangled 
webof  difi'icultii  s,  how  could  he  possibly 
know  anything  ?   No*  his  host  with  a 
politeness  which  the  German  has  not 
taste  to  appreciate,  prefer.s  designedly 
a  topic  more  suited  to  his  knowledge 
and  acquirements. 

As  to  the  old  genfleman's  fears  that 
Mr.  Venedey  was  a  dangeroos  politi- 
cal character,  let  our  German  tourist 
rest  assured,  that  he  who  resides  in 
oor  provinces  is  too  much  ^'acdime"  to 
more  pressing  dangers,  to  be  frightened 
by  a  parsing  visit  from  any  wanderings 
German,  albeit,  he  wore  a  fierce 
beard  and  moustaohoes.  If  "die  old 
gentleman"  was  alarmed,  the  cause 
was  assuredly  far  dilVerent,  and  par- 
took of  that  anxiety  which  a  careful 
householder  will  oooaiionaUy  manifest 
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fat  the  safety  of  his  spoons  and  fcrks» 

when  he  had  admitted  one  of  ques- 
ticii>.d)le  appearan<  0  into  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Ou  his  return  to  bis  lodg- 
ing8»  which  are  in  a  tradesman's 
hoittSb  whose  family  he  is  pro 
tempore  domesticated,  he  enters  into 
a  conversation  on  Ireland,  which 
happily,  this  time*  the  host  diows  no 
disinclination  to  discuss  with  him.  Re- 
peal and  its  followers  —  the  certain 
victory  of  both — form  the  staple  of 
their  conversci  when  Mr.  Venedey  in- 
ouires  concerning  the  ptiDspeets  of ''the 
Qiaroh"  amoqgtbem. 

**  We  then  spoke  of  the  clergy,  and  he 
exultingly  told  me,  that  all  the  ('athulic 
priests  wore  now  well-clothed  and  well- 
fed.  I  asked  who  paid  them,  and  he 
answered  with  pride,  *  We — the  peo- 
ple !'  He  told  rac  that  a  christening 
cost  a  poor  man  half-a-crown,  and  a 
ridi  man  ten  shillingM,  and  so  on  with 
other  scrvicos  of  the  church.  This 
seemed  to  mu  to  be  burdensome  upon 
the  people ;  and  I  obserred,  that  '  else* 
where  it  was  ditferently  arranged — that 
th<'  rIorj?y  were  the  servants  of  the 
btate,  and  as  such,  paid  by  the  state.' 
Ho,  however,  replied,  *  Thtat  has  often 
been  spoken  of  amonnt  ns  ;  but  we 
will  have  an  independent  clergy.  If 
thej  were  paid  by  the  government,  so 
roust  they  fall  under  the  influence  of  a 
Protestant  government ;  and  that  must 
not  be-4t  la  a  tUng  to  which  we  nerer 
will  giro  onr  consent.* " 

It  is  not  often  that  we  could  extract 
anything  like  a  fact  from  the  volume  ; 
but  here  we  are  enabled  to  excavate 
one  from  the  general  rubbish  that 
surrounds  it. 

The  disinclination  of  the  popish 
priest  to  reoeive  a  government  rtipend 
IS  not  based,  as  many  suppose,  on  the 
thraldom  such  a  system  would  enforce. 
That  dread  might  a£fect  the  laity  of 
their  persuasion  natundlj  enoiigh. 
They  might  with  good  reason  suspect 
that  their  clerg}'  onco  paid  by  the 
state,  would  acknowledge  a  certain 
subjection  to  the  will  and  obedience  to 
the  counsels  of  their  paymasters.  The 
real  objection  to  accej)!  a  salaried  re- 
muneration, is  the  fact,  that  no  sum 
any  parliament  would  or  could  grant, 
could  posriblj  recompense  the  parish 
priest  for  the  dues  and  fees  he  must 
surrender  in  consequence.  What  mi- 
nister  (all  Whig  though  he  should 

go  any  length  with 


a  Romish  allianee)  eould  come  down 

with  a  proposition  to  pay  thc.«c  pa- 
rochial clerjfy  a  rate  of  salary,  double, 
triple,  aye,  in  many  instances,  quadru- 
jj\»f  what  the  clergyman  of  tibe  estab- 
lished Church  receives  in  the  Mme 
parish.  We  could  name  several  instances 
of  this  within  our  actual  knowledge. 
From  the  lips  of  priests  themselves 
we  have  reoeived  mformntion  as  to 
their  incomes,  which  represent  them 
as  more  than  double  the  sum  originally 
suggested  by  Lord  Francis  Egertoa 
ibr  thmr  remuneration  by  the  state. 

Many  persons,  and  with  some  rea- 
son, suppose,  that  had  the  clerpy  been 
paid  by  the  state,  some  years  back, 
say  at  the  time  of  granting  the  "eman- 
cipation," that  the  tie  which  binds 
them  to  the  people,  would  have  been 
considerably  relaxed.  The  privileges 
accorded  to  the  laity  had  opened  new 
fields  Ibr  their  labours  and  ambitions. 
Concessions  to  the  clergy  would  also 
have  withdrawn  them  from  the  old 
ground  of  contest ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  both  parties,  retreating 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  iumiedi- 
ate  lines  of  duty,  would  have  ^'radnaily 
deserted  that  common  ground  of  at- 
tack, whence,  with  united  ibrc^  they 
have  assailed  the  government  and  con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain. 

With  wlmtever  truth  such  a  calcu- 
lation may  be  entertained,  one  thing 
is  oertaby  the  time  has  passed  for  such 
a  measure.  It  would  neither  be  re- 
ceived as  a  boon,  nor  an  act  of  ju-stice, 
but  regarded  as  a  bril>e,  or  looked  on 
as  one  more  of  those  daily  concessions 
yielded  to  their  own  clamorous  agita- 
tion, and  extorted,  not,  from  the  will, 
but  the  weakness  of  England.  This 
is  not  the  fitting  place  to  dwell  on  the 
practicability  of  a  scheme,  which  we 
believe  to  be  most  ill-advised  and 
dangerous ;  but  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  the  proposers  of  the 
plan  have  evinced  the  most  wonderful 
Ignorance  of  the  state  of  society  and 
the  tone  of  feeling  and  thinking  among 
those  for  whom  the  legislation  is  in- 
tended,  not  to  point  out  the  many 
obstacles — to  use  a  safe  word — which 
should  oppose  the  allocation  of  a  grant 
to  a  body,  whose  members  extend 
through  so  many  different  orders  and 
classes  of  persons,  that,  what  with  the 
tribes  of  monks  and  friars,  Jesuits 
and  Propagandists,  the  sum  would 
mak  vp  aa  army  of  wolatiaslietf 
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soffioieat  to  terrify  the  moil  liiMTal 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when 
called  upon  to  include  them  in  hl»  paj 
list 

Bat  to  our  tourist.  Oahisrttarik 
from  the  AtbloBomeetiQgf 

"  We  passed  the  Catholic  College  of 
Maynooth.  deroted  to  tho  faMtroetion 

of  th«  Irish  clergy.  Further  on  the 
mard  directed  my  attention  to  another 
institution,  fur  '  the  sons  of  the  clergy/ 
and  I  found  that  I  gave  great  offSnice 
bv  tliP  question,  wlu'thir  that  was  a 
Catholic  or  Protestant  tstalilishmeut  ? 
It  wa«  only  in  the  angry  countenance 
of  the  t^urird  that  I  tir^t  learned  what 
an  awfully  sad  blunder  I  had  made  i  he 
boeune  lees  fHendly  towards  ms  froA 
that  noment,  and  I  almost  feared  that 
he  regarded  me  as  little  better  than  a 
Turk." 

The  ipnnranre  of  thia  question,  is 
not  its  only  recommendation.  The  pas- 
sage displays  most  remarkably  a  strong 
trait  in  the  writer's  ehsraoter — ^bis  do- 
sire  to  arrai^ni  I'lif^Mand  on  every  pos- 
sible and,  as  it  is  here  sliown,  iinpos- 
sible  occasion.  He  asks  if  the  iusti- 
tation  for  the  clergy*  sons  be  »  C»» 
tbolic  or  Protestant  establishment, 
expeoting  that  the  reply  will  enable 
him  to  hold  forth,  for  three  pages,  at 
IeMt»  of  accusation  ag^nst  the  go- 
vemment»  whose  preferences  are  felt 
in  every  fibre  of  the  state,  lie  was 
preparing  himself  to  hark  in,  with  the 
grand  cry  of  *' Justice  for  Ireland/' 
wherei  only  the  youth  of  one  persva- 
uon  are  recognised  or  regarded  ;  and 
in  his  noble  ardour  he  fortjrets  the  fact 
that  his  question  implies  an  absurdity. 

By  what  flattery  ne  ooaelodes  that 
he  was  regarded  as  a  Turk,  we  cannot 
clearly  conceive.  For  ourselves  we 
should  ask  no  other  evidence  than  this 
imple  story»  to  acknowledge  him,  for 
what  he  is~a  Romanist  of  Rbenisli 
Prussia ! 

But  we  must  not  leave  hira  for  a 
moment.'  Such  a  travelling  compa- 
nion is  not  an  every-day  affair  in  thia 
dreary  world  of  OUTS.  Hear  him  at 
Dublin 

*'  I  had  been  recommended  to  stop  at 
the  Imperial  Hotel,  wliieh  is  opposito 
the  Post  Office  in  Dublin  ;  and  1  found 
there  that  the  arrangements  were  in  the 
Enijlish  manner,  and  the  attendants, 
for  the  roost  part,  £nglbh  also.  I  ad* 
vise  every  one  wm  .esasMsrs  as  indU* 


pensiblo  a  good  bed,  a  wpll-served 
table,  neat  bed-rooms,  and  perfect  £ng* 
lisb  cleanliness,  to  betake  himself  to 
this  hotd.  An^  one,  on  the  other  hand» 
who  pays  a  visit  to  Ireland  for  the  pur- 
pose o^  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
Irish,  I  recommend  to  seek  f<Hr  enter- 
tainment elsewliere." 

Gall  yon  this  backing  yottr  ftiendi^ 
Herr  Venedcy  ?  Be  these  your  honied 
words  for  **  the  glorious  specimen''  of 
human  nature."  Are  neat  bed-rooms 
and  cleanliness  so  essentially  anti-na- 
tSonal>  that  he  who  studies  Ireland 
must  eschew  cither?  Must  any  one 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  Irish,  desert  the  quarter  where  the 
proprieties  of  lilb  are  to  be  fbund, 
hid  adieu  to  the  blessings  of  decenc/ 
and  decorum,  and  follow  our  author 
into  lodgings  at  "six  shillings  a  week  ?** 
No,  no.  This  we  cannot,  will  not 
endure.  Fran'-is-street  and  the  Croas 
Poddle,  classical  though  they  be,  are 
not  our  truest  types  as  a  people.  The 
Liberties  of  Dublin  deserve  this  title, 
for  there  license  is  unbounded  ;  but 
we  jimtest  against  the  truthfulness  of 
a  nat'  iial  picture  in  which  rags  and 
repeal'  rs  are  to  occupy  the  fore- 
groundy  and  iUth»  wretchedness*  and 
misery  to  fill  up  the  distance. 

But  Mr.  Venedey  is  in  a  compli- 
mentary mood  ;  for  in  a  few  minutes 
after,  when  speskimp  of  Rin^town, 
he  remarks: —  "  The  sea  air  and 
sea  view  reminded  me  of  my  dear 
friends  in  Havre."  What  analogy 
there  dan  exist  between  the  bay  of 
DuUin,  with  its  bold  headland<i,  and 
tall  mountain  background,  and  the  low 
lyinir  coast  of  Havre,  marked  by  hum- 
mocks and  sand  hills,  we  cannot  clearly 
perceive*  Perhaps  it  may  be,  that 
both  were  described  by  Mr.  Venedey. 
Wo  know  of  a  parallel  rase.  A  very 
distinguished  Irish  prelate  was  some 
time  Mice  overtaken  on  the  road  by 
one  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  who 
drew  up  at  the  xvindow  of  the  bishop's 
carriage  to  pav  his  respects. 

•«  ffr.  O^-l-, '  said  the  diocesan, 
«you  remind  me  Strikingly  of  the 
great  Paley." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  rector, 
*'you  do  me  too  much  honour.  I 
really  fitel  ashamed." 

"  Quite  true,  Mr.  O  You 

bring  hitn  most  forcibly  to  my  mind." 

♦*  Your  lordship's  remark  is  too 
grMH  flaittery  i  but  I  ooatot  I  havtt 
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bad  a  taste  for  the  same  class  of 
studies. — I  have  ^ 

"  No,  no— not  tlurt*  not  that ;  but 
Palcy  always  rode  a  broken* wiQ4ed 
old  Krey  horse  like  yours." 

Mr.  VeBedevIs  taste  for  eomparU 
sons  stops  not  here ;  for  we  And  bim 
instituting'  one  soon  after  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  modes 
of  worsbiD — need  we  say  with  advan- 
tage on  wnicli  sida. 

"The  divine  service  here  was  more 
saored  and  more  solemn  than  1  hud  obm 
served  it  elsewhere.  It  was  simpla** 
the  siii;^in;5  at  the  h'\f;h  mass  was  not 
indifferent ;  hut  that  which  gave  the 
peeiUiar  eharaeler  of  seleanity  t6  tiM 
entire,  was  the  conduct,  the  bearing  of 
the  congregation.  If  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction made  at  the  entrance  in  the 
church,  there  was  no  such  difference,  in 
this  respect,  to  be  found  in  its  interior, 
lu  Germany  one  may  be  seen  leaning 
aeMnst  a  pillar  in  the  choreh,  another 
lollinj;^  on  a  bench  ;  in  Paris,  the  grand 
dames  and  opera  ladies  repose  on  satio 
ooTered  stools,  and  the  oaadies  stand 
and  quiz  them  in  the  ables ;  but  in 
Dublin  there  prevails  the  strictest,  the 
most  uniform  discipline.  All  are  at- 
tentive to  the  bell,  and  when  its  first 
tinkling  sounds  are  heard,  every  knee, 
without  distinction,  beads  in  reverence, 
whether  it  rests  upon  a  wooden  flooring, 
a  carpetted  board,  or  the  hard  stoae. 
There  was  pietv,  there  was  true  reli- 
gion hi  the  tools  of  all ;  and  I  oonid 
not  but  think  of  the  early  days  of  my 
bo V hood,  when  the  ardour  of  faith  filled 
my  brea.st  also,  and  hourti  of  holiness 
were  passed  by  me  in  the  cathedral  of 
Cologin'.  The  neople  around  roe  prayed 
aloud — so  loudly,  that  I  oould  hear  dis- 
tinctly what  they  said  in  their  prayers 
on  my  riq:ht  hand  and  on  iny  .left,  and 
then  when  it  came  to  the  most  solemn 
part  of  the  mass— when  the  conseera- 
tion  was  completed,  and  the  priest 
raiserl  the  sacrament  in  his  hand,  I 
could  bear  the  poor  people  near  me 
strike  themselves  on  the  breasts  with 
such  force  that  the  biows  la- ochosd 
through  the  church. 

"  Upon  leaving  the  Metropolitan  Ca- 
tholic Church,  I  passed  by  the  Protes- 
tant place  of  worship  in  the  same  street, 
and  perceived  on  the  gate  a  large  past- 
ing bill  that  announced  the  consecra- 
tion of  "  the  Sailors'  Church"  at  Kings- 
town by  the  Archbishop  so-and<so.  It 
was  a  charming  day,  and  as  I  had  no- 
tliing  better  to  do,  I  resolved  to  include 
myself  hi  that  general  inritation  to  the 
cersmonj,  whidi  this  adTertbement  to 


the  public  presented.  As  aoddent 
would  liave  it,  I  travelled  in  the  same 
railway  train  to  Kingstown  with  the 
archbishop,  and  being  utterly  ignorant 
where  the  church  lay,  I  followed  him 
and  his  attendants  as  my  guides.  It  so 
happened  then  that,  without  perceiving 
It,  I  ffbnnd  myself  at  the  ehnreh.  It  fi 
a  very  fine,  very  proud,  it  might  almost 
be  termed  haughty  looking  building, 
with  its  front  facing  the  sea:  pars  m* 
qmhtr  mm  principale.  Tim  diareh 
was  consecrated  before  it  was  com- 
pleted! This,  however,  is  the  custom 
m  Ireland  with  almost  every  thing. 
They  are  all  but  half-finished,  half- 
ready — houses,  church,  parliament,  and 
stocUnge  1  It  astonislied  asa  to  Had 
that  the  Protestant  clergy  could  in  any 
one  thing  think  or  act  like  tht  Irish  i 
for  I  had  fancied  they  were  in  all  mat- 
ters half-EngUdL  The  oensecration 
presented  an  amazingly  sorry  contrast 
to  the  high  mass  at  which  I  had  been 
present  but  a  short  time  before.  De- 
spite of  the  placards  and  the  advertise- 
ments—despite of  this  being  an  extra- 
ardinarf  soiemalty— despite  even  of  one 
archbishop  and  two  bishops  to  boot, 
the  church  was  but  thinly  attended. 
I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt,  even  for 
a  moment,  in  the  l^ety  of  every  good 
Protestant  present :  but  still  I  could 
not  perceive  here  that  warmth  of  de- 
Totion  which  was  pereepdhle  in  the 
other  ;  or  if  there  were  any  such  thing, 
it  certainly  (as  far  at  least  as  1  was 
eeneeraed)  was  net  epidemloa].  The 
great  rectoreal  mansion,  with  its  ap- 
endage,  the  church  had  perhaps  but 
rougnt  too  strongly  to  my  mind  the 
reflection  on  this  fact — that  the  Pnrtes- 
tant  Church  in  Ireland  is  but  a  specu- 
lation on  the  purse  of  the  Catholics. 
The  recollection  of  the  hiir  house  of  his 
new  rererence,  or  perhaps  of  the 
bloated  Tilla  of  the  rector  of  Kines- 
town,  or  mayhap  of  one  of  those  be- 
Ionising  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  DnUhi, 
had  (prejudiced  me  against  the  entire 
thing  ;  and  this  feeling  of  dislike  arose 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  I  liad  to  quit  the 
place  before  the  ceremonies  were  ended, 
for  the  thought  that  possessed  m  v  mind, 
and  that  by  no  exertion  I  conia  shake  • 
away  from  mp,  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of 
profanation  of  that  devoticfn,  which 
might  be  thought  to  be  spread  around 

With  the  piooa  of  description  in  the 
first  of  these  two  extracts  we  will  not 
meddle.  It  is  unquestionably  no  affaut 
of  ours,  if  our  German  so  under- 
stood religious  feeling  as  to  conceive 
it  typified  by  being  attentive  to  the 
ball^'*ar«striUDgth»iidveewilhsiicb 
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ISnrM  tiMl  tilt  blows  re-echoed  through 

the  chardl.**  Our  business  lies  rather 
vith  the  l.xst.  It  is  needless  to  tell 
raanv  of  our  readers  that  this  **  very 
fine,  "very  proiid»"  "haughty-looking 
building"  describedy  has  no  existence 
out  of  this  volume.  The  church  of 
Dalkey  is  a  simple,  unpreteadinfir 
edifice — a  very  marked  contrait  hideM 
with  the  large  and  oostly  boilding  al- 
Itidinl  to,  in  the  preceding  passage. 
That  the  ceremony  of  consecration 
presented  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
n^h  mail  ia  more  tme  than  anrprit- 
ing.  Li  one  c&se  there  was  no  spec- 
tacle— neither  smoke  nor  vestments — 
no  gilded  altars — no  tapered  shrine — 
no  imposing  gesture  to  awe  and  im- 
preas  the  minds  of  superstitious  igno- 
rance. If  Mr.  Venedey  looked  for 
these,  be  had  reason  to  be  disappointed. 
"The  great  rectoreal  mansion,"  "the 
biffhonseof  bisreverence,"  the  bloated 
viUa  of  the  old  rector  of  Kingstown," 
&c.,  are  all  creatures  of  (iermau  ima- 
gination— as  unreal,  but  not  so  poeti- 
cal, as  the  Andes  of  others  of  his 
countrvraen.  They  have  not  a  par- 
ticle o/  truth  to  stand  upon.  There 
is  neither  rectoreal  mansion  nor  rec- 
tor, but  a  very  humbly  remonerated 
minister.  The  " bloated vUla"  b  not  to 
be  found  either  ;  and,  in  a  nrord,  the 
whole  passage  is  a  tissue  of  miserable 
calumny,  which  only  needs  to  be 
qaoted,  to  be  exposed  and  ridicoled. 

Such  contemptible  sneers  as  those 
only  expose  the  scoffer  to  the  derision 
of  all  men  of  intelligence  and  right 
thbking.  The  ignorance  which  cuc- 
tates  them,  is  no  palliative  to  their 
venom.  With  men  of  quick  talents 
and  shrewd  perceptions,  misapureheo- 
sions  will  occasionally  engenoer  the 
warmth  of  unjust  attack  ;  but  when 
these  qualities  exist  not,  it  is  difficult 
to  pardon  the  plodding  and  stupid 
assailant,  impelled  only  by  the  weight 
of  his  own  dullness,  and  the  malevo- 
lent spirit  which  is  the  accompani- 
ment. We  follow  him  to  scenes  far 
more  congenial  to  bis  powers  of  de- 
scription and  enjoyment — ^the  repeal 
meeting  at  Dundnlk.  The  pageant  It 
here  pompously  set  fnrth.  We  liave 
the  green  boughs  and  the  temperance 
bands—the  banners  and  trinmpbal 
archea— the  oil  paintings  and  inscrip- 
tions, one  of  which  he  transcribes 

"  IrrUnil'o  Mnvc*.  wlin  rru»hMOwSWI| 
You  arc  valcome  to  DrnKUlk." 


Qnere. — Shoold  it  not  ma— 

M  Mnd^l  Mom,  «te  cnMhM  ow  Smm  r* 

Mr.  O'  Connell  arrives  .— 

"  Before  him  marched  the  different 
bands  of  the  teetotallers — some  on  foot, 
some  in  large  vans.  They  made  a  most 
awful  noise,  for  they  all  played  nt  tho 
same  time,  and  each  of  them  a  different 
tune.  The  first  band  played  'God 
Save  the  Queen  ;'  the  second,  with  ro- 
spect  bo  it  mentioned,  '  the  Garland 
of  Lovet'  and  the  third  rattled  away 
with  thn  forcp,  the  rapidity,  and  the  mo- 
notony of  the  clappnr  of  a  null,  the  con- 
stantly-repeated *Patriek*a  Oi^  In  the 
Morning.'  The  procession  stopped  for 
some  time  before  my  window ;  and  it 
may  well  be  fancied  what  a  gratitii  utiua 
it  must  have  been  to  have  these  three 
different  pieces  of  music  cumulated  into 
one  1  1  heard  the  three  pieces  after- 
wards played  separately ;  and,  alas  I  I 
must  own  that  so  hwd  wore  they  in  de- 
tail, Uiat  1  preferred  the  triplicated 
tnne  of  *  God  Save  the  Queen,  toe  Gar- 
land, and  Patrick's  Day,'  to  any  one 
of  them  separated  from  the  rest,  t.  e. 
as  it  was  siven  by  the  bands  of  Dan- 
dalk." 

This  is  very  severe,  Herr  Venedey* 
and  for  a  German  too^a  knoclc->down 
blow  to  our  natiimal  taste  for  uuisic. 

There  is  no  nccessitv  to  inflict  on 
our  readers  the  fifty-times  told  t.ile  of 
a  repeal  meeting.  There  were  the 
mob,  aroond  the  platform  and  the  mob 
upon  it ;  the  same  class  of  oratory, 
half  menace,  half  cowardice ;  the 
rebel's  crv  and  the  lawyer's  subtlety  ; 
the  Awning  flattery,  and  the  sicklv 
cant  of  an  affected  lovalty,  were  au 
marshalled  forth  :it  Dundalk,  a<5  at 
Athlone,  and  elsewhere.  Tite  strolling 
company  appeared  in  their  tattered 
and  dirty  finery,  to  play  the  one dmoMi 
they  had  learned-— There  was  no  need 
for  novelty  in  either  the  piece  or  the 
performers. 

We  have  directed  attention  to  this 
part  of  the  volume  for  a  diflTerent 
cause  than  to  convey  such  a  descrip- 
tion.  We  would  point  out  to  our 
readers  how  thoroughly  the  author 
here  exhibits  the  species  of  ''crani- 
minji,"  as  it  is  not  inaptly  termed, 
be  had  been  subjected  to  by  his  repeal 
fipiends.  He  talks  of  tiie  northmis, 
as  differing  in  habit  and  mode  of 
thinkinpr  from  the  men  of  the  south,  he 
attributes  Mr.  O'Connell's  more  busi- 
ness-like  speech  to  certain  qualities  in 
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his  good  sense  nnj  prudenco  in  his 
auditory.  He  dwells  nnuli  on  the 
distinctive  traits  of  thu  people  of  this 
part  of  Ireland,  and  in  a  manner  that 
shows  the  reflections  were  aaoUier*8— . 
the  mistakes  only  were  his  own.  And 
here  we  can  perceive  the  first  gem  of 
that  "infused  knowledge,"  which  ex- 
pands as  we  proceed*  and  finally  oo- 
cnpies  almost  the  entire  latter  part 
of  his  book. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say,  tliat  we  do 
not  more  relish  those  observations  on 
Ireland — which,  however  one>rided  and 
partial,  have  their  origin  in  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  country— than  the 
crude  absurdities  of  a  very  indifferent 
observer  and  worse  describer  tb^n 
Mr.  Vcnedey  ;  but  let  us  have  them 
under  their  real  colours— let  them  not 
sail  under  a  neutral  flag*  or  one  that 
asstuies  to  be  such. 

Let  us  have  them  avowed  and  ae- 
knowledged ;  but  above  all,  let  us  have 
them  divested  of  those  blunders  which 
no  native  could  possibly  be  guilty  of. 
OccasionaUhr»  however,  he  obtains  a 
«•  day  rale  ''^for  truth,  and  it  would  be 
ungenerous  not  to  quote  him  where 
such  an  opportunity  presents  itself. 
It  is  thus  he  describes  a  Dublin  repeal 
assembly 

*'  A  few  days  afterwards,  1  was  present 
a*  a  public  meedag  of  the  aesoeiation. 

I  arrived  pretty  early,  and  yet  found 
that  there  waji  scarcely  a  place  unoc- 
onpied.  The  persons,  nowever,  that  I 
saw,  made  a  still  more  unpleasant  im- 
pression upon  me  than  the  arranperaent 
of  the  place  itself  had  done.  Tbo  re- 
served seats  were,  for  the  most  part, 
occupied  with  workmen,  with  persons 
belonging  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the 
middle  efass,  a  few  priests,  and  a  fiew 
journalists  ;  ♦  the  public,'  that  is  those 
who  tilled  up  that  portion  of  the  room 
which  was  not  reserved,  were  of  a  de- 
scription such  as  I  have  never  before 
seen  collected  together  in  a  public  assem- 
bly. In  Paris,  that  is,  in  the  little 
theatres  in  the  Boulevards,  want  and 
misery  may  be  seen  together  ;  but  here, 
in  the  association,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  certainly  must  have  begged  the 
shilling  which  they  paid  for  admission. 
As  1  was  not  able  to  choose  my  own 


plaee,  I  had,  of  a  neoe<;sity,  to  take  one 
near  to  that  oceupitd  by  the  democracy. 
Mv  next  neighbour,  who  sat  on  the 
ratling  which  separated  the  respeetable 
members  of  tlu'  sdciet y  from  the  plebians, 
had  on  a  dress  through  which  his  bare 
sldn  might  be  seenfai  many  places.  They 
were  a  truly  tattered,  ragged,  dirty  set 
of  creatures,  worthy  alone  of  the  pencil 
of  Callot;  besides  these,  there  were 
amongst  *the  pnblio/  regular  idlers, 
workmen,  and  peasants.  •  The  ladies  ' 
were  of  a  class  not  much  different,  and 
possessed  the  privilege  of  sitting  idl  to- 

g ether,  without  tlie  slightest  distinction 
eing  made  between  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,"*^ 

To  the  roQgh  truthfulness  of  this 

sketch,  we  can  unhesitatingly  bear  wit- 
ness. A  more  filthy  and  im washed 
mob  we  never  beheld.  The  appear- 
ance of  want,  squalor,  and  raggedness, 
when  congregated  in  the  open  street, 
fails  to  impress  the  beholder  with  the 
same  amount  of  disgust  such  an  as- 
sembly inspires  within  doors.  There 
seems  ever  something  incong^mons  and 
unnatural  in  the  gathering  together  of 
these  unseemly  elements  within  the 
walls  of  a  house.  The  open  air,  the 
space,  the  free  wmds  of  heaven  divest 
them  of  many  of  the  qualities  which,  in 
the  close  confinement  of  a  room,  do 
not  augment  the  pleasure  of  their 
eompanionsliip.  It  is,  however,  by 
such  agents  as  thes^  by  appeals  to  sneh 
audiences,  by  the  terrors  of  their  num- 
bers, and  the  threats  of  their  power, 
that  the  government  of  the  greatest 
nation  the  world  ever  saw,  is,  at  this 
very  moment,  condemned  to  a  course  of 
policy,  which  is  gradually  alienating 
the  affections  and  loosening  the  at- 
tachments  of  the  wannest  friends  of 
English  oomiesioB. 

It  is  among  uneducated,  unthinking, 
unreflecting  classes  of  the  people,  the 
repeal  cause  finds  its  adherents.  After 
Mr.  (VCoanell  himself,  and  the  few 
followers  of  his  house  and  fortune;^ 
repeal  has  no  footing  within  the  doors 
of  any  man  of  education  or  condition. 
We  speak  not  of  the  priests,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  drawn  from  the  very 
humblest  ranks  in  life,  they  hiherit  the 


I  have  given  thisj.assage  precisely  as  Hen-  Venedey  has  penned  it,  and  lean- 
not  avoui  remarkmg  that  it  is  one  m  which  1...  appears  to  have  indulged  in  great  ex- 
aggeratmn.  1  erhaps  he  wjis  m  bad  spirits  the  day  he  visited  the  association,  or  that 
he  was  M.  much  crushed  he  could  Ofldy  see  those  immediately  near  him.  W  hatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  he  is  here  certahUy  not  accurate."  (NoU  6y  Me  TVmisiWsr.] 
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Srejudices  and  habits  of  thdr  olus-* 
faynooth  but  gives  its  lacquer  of  po- 
pery as  a  polish  for  the  native  bigotry 
of  the  peasant ;  and,  secondly,  they 
are  working  out,  in  this  course  of 
agitation,  the  one  grand  object  of  their 
hopes,  the  aggraodisemeDt  of  their 
church. 

Tliese  mes  work  with  Mr.  0*Coii> 
nell,  and  he  with  ^em;  each  knows 
well  his  own  sphere  of  influence  and 
power.  They  are  virtually  the  legis- 
lative and  ezecQtive  of  Irish  agitamOf 
and  to  the  wide-spread  power  of  the 
Romish  clergy,  is  owing  that  combined 
action  of  the  repeal  party  which  is,  at 
0Qce>  the  secret  of  their  power  and 
the  aouree  of  th«r  present  tranquillity. 
It  would  neither  suit  the  priest  nor 
the  Liberator  to  appeal  to  arms.  The 
drum-head  court-martial  would  be  a 
more  awkward  tribiuial»  than  eren  a 
Queen's  Bench ;  and  whatever  the  fiUe 
of  the  multitude,  that  of  the  leaders 
would  be  pretty  certain.  Everything 
a  rehelUon  coold  give,  cootinned  ag^ 
tation  will  gira.  The  menace  of  ra» 
peal  is  the  game  to  extort  concessions, 
or  measures  of  justice,  as  they  are 
termed,  which  had  never  been  con- 
ceded, except  in  the  idle  hope  of  satie- 
f^ing  those,  who  are  candid  enough  to 
assert,  they  will  not  be  contented. 
Each  change  of  ministry  affords  a 
new  opportunity  for  pressing  demands, 
which  mclude  a  strong  parliamentarj 
support,  and  parties  are  often  so  nearly 
balanced,  that  their  aLUauce  is  doubly 
?alaabie. 

The  most  amusing  portion  of  Bfr* 
Venedey's  book,  is  that  which  gives  an 
account  of  Mr.  O'Connell  as  seen  at 
home,  and  amon^  the  members  of  his 
ftmily.  There  is,  to  be  sore,  nothiog 
striking  or  remarkable  in  the  narra- 
tion ;  but  every  thing  it  contains,  illus- 
trates what  we  have  heard  frequently 
from  others — that  in  all  the  retations 
of  social  life,  Mr.  O'Connell  is  seen  to 
the  greatt  st  advantage  ;  that  he  is  a 
most  kind  and  afl'ectionate  parent,  and 
e^oys  the  onboonded  attachment  of 
his  children.  A  little  fSte,  given  on 
his  birthday,  at  Kingstown,  di.splays 
the  Liberator  in  a  character  of  easy 
and  familiar  enjoyment,  which  we  wish 
sincerely  for  his  own  and  hia  coiuitr7*i 
sake  had  possessed  stronger  charmf 
for  his  mind  than  the  ruinous  course 
of  agitation  he  has  pursued  for  years 
part. 


Herr  Veoedey  is  not  altogether  dis- 
creet in  these  revelations  of  what  took 
place  among  a  part^,  to  which  he  was 
eridently  admitted  in  all  the  confidence 
of  flriendship}  hat  the  habit  of  our 
day — a  most  unwarrantable  one — haa 
sanctioned,  to  a  great  extent,  these 
breaches  of  social  intercourse  ;  and# 
on  the  whole,  he  is  fkr  less  eoIpabA 
than  many  others  we  could  name. 

The  chapter  which  follows,  is  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  the  Irish  newa- 
p^ers,  in  which  we  find  nothing  saA- 
dently  interesting  to  eztraet  or  com- 
ment on.  In  the  succeeding  one  he  is 
tartly  reproved  by  his  translator  for 
asserting,  that  each  of  the  spiritual 
administrations  of  the  Romish  Church 
has  its  appointed  price — .1  fact  which 
very  little  intimacy  with  the  people 
will  satisfy  any  man  as  to  the  truth  of, 
in  practice,  whatevo*  may  he  written 
or  asserted  theoretically  on  the  matten 
In  the  same  page,  he  is  commented  on 
in  a  foot-note,  tor  meutiouiug  that  the 
prieats  were  reemited  tnm  the  ver^ 
namhlest  walks  of  the  people.  It 
is  a  new  thing  to  hear  any  denial  of 
the  fact,  known,  as  it  is,  to  every  one 
in  the  country.  To  quote  a  long  list 
of  their  classical  acquirements  as  an 
evidence  of  their  station,  is  a  mere 
absurdity.  The  hi'dge-schools  of 
Kerry  turned  out  many  respectable 
Latiaitt%  and  yet  we  never  heard  they 
were  remark2d>le  for  aristocratic  ha- 
bits. Neither  will  a  **  certificate  of 
baptbm  "  be  regarded  as  strong  evi- 
dence of  their  helODging  to  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  Let  any  man  visit 
Maynooth,  and  as  he  walks  the  corri- 
dors and  lecture-rooms  of  that  semi- 
nary, bestow  but  a  passing  glance  at 
the  students  preparing  for  toe  priaii- 
hood,  and  certainly  he  will  not  need 
much  of  Lavater's  science,  to  enable 
him  to  assert,  that  they  beloiur  to  a 
rank  Terr  many  degrees  odow  uat  of 
the  middle  classes.  To  this  Tory  dr. 
cnmstancc,  to  the  position  occupied  by 
men  thus  boru  and  bred,  to  the  ano* 
melons  dtnation  of  an  odneatod  hody 
excluded  by  inferiority  of  cnlture  and 
breeding  from  the  society  of,  what 
should  be,  their  equals,  is  owing  the 
greatest  share  of  that  animosity  to  the 
gentry  of  this  country ,*so  aaarked^ 
exhibited  by  the  priesthood.  * 

Where  the  priest  was  not  only  a 
man  of  learning,  but  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  as  meet  of  thofo  odnoated 
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in  foreign  seminaries  were — hi?  posi- 
tion in  society  withdrew  him  from 
thoee  tenee  of  rancorous  agitation, 
which,  a  the  present  day,  .are  inva- 
riably conducted  under  their  leader- 
ship.  An  alliance  with  men  of  rank, 
rc9p6Ctability»  and  character,  was  of 
nore  moment  to  bim,  than  the  com- 
pnnionship  of  a  irreasy  rabble,  although 
marching  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  ragged  banners,  and 
the  erashhig  diaoord  of  a  temperance 
band. 

Mr.  Venedey  opens  his  **  Book  the 
second"  with  an  expression  of  surprize, 
that  absenteeian  can  exiit  in  Ireland : 
might  it  not  have  oecnrred  to  him 
that  if  tl)o  country  be  an\thing  like 
what  he  has  been  hitherto  de.scribing, 
•Qch  a  circumstance  need  not  be  so 
very  wooderfol. 

There  are,  in  cvorv  country,  men 
who  will  prefer  ease  and  enioynjent  to 
a  life  of  stru^le  and  contention — 
there  are  abtmdanee  of  people  to  be 
fonndy  who,  tirel  of  a  never-ending 
warfare — sick  of  anarchv — worn  out 
and  exhausted  with  a  social  state 
composed  of  bitterness  and  ill.fteling, 
will  ultimately  select  a  residence  in  a 
foreign  cnnntry,  where,  if  the  govern- 
ment be  more  arbitrary,  its  subjects, 
at  least,  are  less  exacting. 

It  is  no  intention  of  ours  to  palliate, 
far  les.i  defend  those,  who,  seeking  the 
indulgence  of  their  own  desires,  dt-sert 
a  country  and  a  cause  to  which  they 
are  morally  boand  to  adhere.  The 
dmnagogae  and  the  priest  would  not 
now  control  the  elections  in  so  many 
Irish  counties,  if  they,  whose  duty  it 
h  to  stand  sentinel  at  their  postp,  had 
not  left  the  people,  who  would  natu- 
rally regard  and  respect  them,  to  the 
low  machinations  of  knavish  advisers. 

To  the  state  of  things  induced  by 
these  causes,  mav  be  traced  more  than 
half  the  evils  of  the  land.  I'roperty, 
divested  of  its  prestige,  in  all  that 
regards  kindly  intercourse  and  friendly 
proteetion,  now  merely  represents  a 
certain  amount  of  wealth,  wrung  from 
the  hard  hands  of  peasants.  The 
thousand  ties  that  would  connect  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  are  snapped  by 
absenteeism.  The  affections  that  would 
turn  instinctively  to  the  great  bouse, 
if  inhabited  by  one  able  a::d  willing  to 
be  a  friend  and  an  adviser,  now  stop 
short  at  the  **  aggregate  meeting,"  or 
art  turned  into  sentiments  of  hate  and 
Vol..  XXIV^No.  143. 


detestation,  at  the  bidding  of  some 
rebel  orator. 

Well  do  they  know  the  ihet — ^who, 
usurping  the  influence  which  property 
.should  possess,  have  coliectetl  into  their 
own  hands  the  whole  popular  power  of 
the  country ! 

But,  we  are  forgetting  the  Herr 
Venedey.  After  another  tirade,  most 
justly  merited,  on  temperance  bands, 
he  thus  disoourseth  of  oar  national 
daaoe,  the  "gick,**  as  they  call  it:— 

'*  It  was  here,  that,  for  the  first  time, 
I  saw  the  gick,  (jig,)  for  thus  1  believe 
it  is  that  the  name  of  the  Irish  national 
dance  is  written.  It  is  rather  a  remark- 
able one,  and  rubeinbles  in  some  respects 
the  national  dance  of  tlie  Savoyards,  as 
I  have  seen  it  at  the  barriers  of  Paris. 
A  male  and  a  female  daucei*,  in  Uie 
absence  of  two  male  and  two  female 
dancers,  lake  their  plai  <  s  opposite  tO 
each  other.    The  music  then  plays  a 

Eiece,  consisting  at  the  most  of  four 
ars,  and  that  is  nnoeasingly  repeated. 
Tlie  dancers  then  trip,  spring,  turn, 
and  change  piace.s  in  time  with  the 
music,  and  so  they  go  on  perpetually, 
until  tlie\  arc  at  U'ligth  lire<l  out.  Of 
all  the  national  dances  that  1  have  ever 
seen,  the  jig  is,  from  its  rudeness  and 
uncouthness,  the  moit  like  tn  ;i  daneo 
of  puppets.  There  is  in  it  none  of 
thrnn  attractive,  artistical  windings  and 
turnin;;s  to  be  found  in  the  Cierman 
waltz  ;  none  of  the  coquettish  move- 
ments  of  the  Preneh  dances;  nothing 
of  the  sober,  methodleal  unity  of  the 
English.  There  is  nothing  at  all  of  any 
one  these;  there  is  nothing  but  hop» 
pin?,  tripi^g,  shaldog,  as  if  tiiey  would 
shake  their  very  legs  off,  and  then  w  t'.a-- 
riness,  in  the  jig.  St.  Vitus  s  dance 
seems  to  liave  been  the  model  on  whidi 
it  lia<  been  formed.  It  is  bad — verv 
bad  iudeed,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
in  time  be  better.  There  lies  more  of 
character  and  hubstance  in  the  manner 
that  a  people  dance  than  is  generally 
supposed  ;  and  when  I  call  to  roind  that 
the  Irish  do  not  dance,  two  and  two, 
and  hand  in  hand,  firmly  united  with 
each  other,  so  do  1  feel  iueiin«  d  to  say, 
*  that  is  the  reason  thev  are  under  the 
yoke  of  the  stranger — why  will  they  not 
dance  bettor  ?' 

**  As  to  you  but  at  this  moment 
a  cripple  i^  playing  a  jii;  inuU  r  iny  win- 
dow, and  fur  t  he  last  ball-hour  1  have 
heard  nothing  bat  the  four  bars— 
'  Tirelireliretirel'  Then- is  no  enduring 
it  ;  l.«.»h  tlu-  dancing  and  the  music  are 
gfuuine  reuuiants  of  barbarism. 

"  And  yet,  I  have  witnessed  soma* 
thing  worse  than  all  this— I  havo  seen 
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two  men  (lancing  a  jig  with  one  ano- 
tlunr ;  and  in  another  putce  I  obierreda 

man  dancing;  with  an  old  woman,  and 
permitting  her  to  pay  the  musician. 
In  toe  evening  I  had  to  go  to  my 

friend  R  .  I  had  to  hasten  ofV  from 

my  sight-seeing,  and  could  only  spare 
time  to  carry  with  mo  this  maxim  of 

? rofound  wisdom  : — *  Why  do  not  the 
rish  danro  bettor?  or  at  all  evr-nt'-, 
why  not  dance  diti'erentU'  from  the  man- 
ner th^  have  hitherto  mme?'  ** 

It  is,  after  all,  a  preat  happiness  to 
reflect  that,  after  so  many  years  of 
bondage,  we  have  preserred*  through 
every  vicissitude  01  our  fortune,  these 
emblems  of  our  nationality,  the  jicr 
and  the  jaunting-car — for,  whether 
etf  a  vis,  or  dos  a  dos,  Mr.  Venedey 
assures  vs,  we  are  intensely  Irish  still. 
**  There  lies  more  of  character  and  sul>- 
stance  in  tho  manner  that  a  people 
dance,  than  is  generally  supposed." 

This  is,  donbtless,  a  profotmd  re- 
Biark,  and  we  only  regret  that  be  hm 
not  worked  out  its  solution  more 
clearly  for  us — does  he  mean,  per- 
ohance — that  the  monotonons  tramp 
of  the  jig  signifies  the  never-eeasiiig, 
evcr-restless  agitation  that  torments 
us.  That  the  persi:5tance  ^^  ith  which 
a  particular  spot  is  maintained,  indi- 
cates the  firm  resolve  to  hold  our 
ground— that  the  shuffling  steps,  and 
sliding  paces,  denote  the  sly  arts  by 
which  we  would  approach  our  object-— 
and  the  hurrah  1  at  the  close — ^that 
grand  outbreak,  which  more  than  oiice» 
we  have  used  as  the  finale  to  our  long- 
meditated  plans  for  freedom. 

"  Hopping,"  "  tripping,"  **  shaking," 
hop))ing  over  the  lav  and  its  tramm3sf 
tripping  up  the  rights  of  property- 
shaking  the  government — and  then 
**  weariness" — what  weariness,  indeed  1 
for  all  who  look  on,  and  behold  a 
country,  eminently  favoured  by  for- 
tune, ruined  and  impoverished  by 
mock  patriots^  and  mercenary  adven- 
turers. 

You  are  right,  after  all«  Herr 
Venedey— the  wnole  thing  is  a  ji^  and 
it  only  remains  to  be  seen*  who  must 
pay  the  piper. 

But,  such  is  the  tenor  of  the  book 
throughout— abounding  in  blunders* 
and  absurdities — and  when  endeavour- 
ing to  prop  a  cause,  casting  ol)loi|uy 
upon  its  supporters,  lleui'  lain  again 
at  p.  256 :  **  The  people,  at  "S^wrj, 
looCed  £ruh  in  manj  respeet«»  nor  did 


thoy  present  a  cleaner  appearance  than 
the  lower^  classes  in  Dobnn.** 

A  little  further  on,  alluding  to  the 
poverty-struck  air  of  tlie  town,  he 
adds  :  "  The  dwellers  in  tiie  towns 
are,  generally  speaking,  Catholics — tho 
farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all 
Protestants.  The  Catholics  are  the 
miserable  remains  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants, who  have  been  despoiled  of  thfir 
goods  and  lands.* 

Now,  probably,  there  never  were 
composed,  in  so  few  words,  more  out- 
rageous and  ridiculous  falsehoods  than 
we  find  here — and  yet,  sneh  a  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland  will  be  read  by 
fi)reignerR,  and  some  will  be  infatuated 
enough  to  put  trust  in  it.  As  to  the 
etVect  of  these  statements  here,  or  in 
England*  we  can  well  to  leave 

them  to  the  derision  of  whoever  nu^ 
meet  them. 

We  have  room  but  for  one  more 
extract — ^but  we  cannot  onnt  giving  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Venedey,  when  mov- 
ing in  a  different  sphere  from  any  we 
have  hitherto  found  him.  Provided 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord 
Roden»  our  traveller  hastens  to  ToUv- 
more  Park*  and  being  desbous  of  visit- 
ing the  grounds,  before  payincr  his 
respects  tu  their  owner,  he  enters  the 
demesne. 

He  expatiates  in  most  rapturous 

phraseology  over  the  svlvan  beauties  of 
this  famed  spot,  with  only  the  one 
alloying  feeling  iu  his  mind — this 
"  belongs  to  an  anti-repealer.**  The 
river,  however,  that  runs  throngii  tfao 
grounds,  excites  his  wrath,  because  it 
permits  itself  to  be  walled  in,  and 
confined*  within  the  precincts  of  a 
demeene*  to  which  any  stranger  has 
access,  by  writing  his  name  in  a  hook. 
This  ceremony  afllicts  the  Herr  cdusi- 
derably,  and  he  must  have  been  led  to 
place  more  value  on  lus  autograph, 
than  we  should  suspect,  from  his  un- 
wiilingness  to  pert  with  it. 

**  I  could  not  but  think  of  my  fiiUier- 

land — I  could  not  hut  here  be  reminded 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  the  Aar,  the 
Acher,  the  Sieg,  tho  Ocker,  and  all  the 
great  and  little  rivers  of  Germany.  And 
as  I  thonc;ht  of  th«  in,  I  cried  out  with 
joy,  *  They  at  least  are  free,  and  no 
man  can  force  m»  to  inscribe  my  name 
in  his  book,  nor  to  ask  his  permission 
when  1  wish  to  look  upon  them,  and  ia 
their  beauties,  learn  to  prav  and  to 
adore  the  great  and  good  God  who  has 
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orcatpd  them  for  fho  happiness  of  all 
nuinkiad.'  Yes,  the  rivers  of  Germaaj 
■re  free,  and  I  oannot  remember  tlw 
name  of  one  of  them  that  man  has  dared 
to  lay  mider  loek  and  kej." 

What  very  exodlent  indignation  he 

has  lavished  here.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  park  in  Germany  of  the 
character  of  Lord  lluden's ;  nor  have 
ve  seen  in  any  part  of  that  eonntry  a 
single  chateui*  except  belonging  to 
royaltv,  whoso  urounds  were  worth 
'walking  tlirough.  The  ceremunial  of 
the  viaitor*e  ImoIc  it  therefore  needleu 
there;  and  as  to  the  confinement  of 
that  poor,  impri.soiu'd  streamlet,  it 
assuredly  could  not  have  happened  in 
Germany,  for  the  park  itself  had  been 
ftnceless  there ;  the  hand  of  cnltiva* 
tioii  would  not  have  left  its  impress  on 
the  varied  beauties  of  ornamental  sce- 
nery ;  there  would  have  been  a  wood 
witnont  a  path  to  tempt  the  Idterer^ 
or  a  shady  bench  to  rest  the  weary  ; 
and  the  proprietor,  so  far  from  resid- 
ing on  the  spot  and  bestowing  the  in- 
fluence of  bis  example  and  the  benefit 
of  luB  fortune  around  him,  would  have 
been  the  whipkored  attendant  at  the 
court  of  the  sovereign,  without  a 
thought  or  care  ffxt  the  chateau  or  its 
Srowtds,  beyond  the  fact  of  the  num- 
ber of  florins  and  prosclien  it  niigtit 
realise  in  his  income.  Mr.  Venedey 
might  wander  into  a  hundred  such 
parks**  in  ids  own  country,  without 
molestation  or  impediment ;  and  if  the 
tancled  brushwood  did  nut  aricsf  his 
steps,  he  might  pussiblj-  walk  half  a 
nme  in  lAxiut  two  hourt  of  time.  But 
let  nt  ibllow  Um : 

'*  I  ranjv  the  b«I} — nobody  answered ; 

and  superstitious  as  Jean  Jaeqnc^s,  I  was 
ai>out  adopting  the  impediment  as  an 
omen,  and  abandoning  my  undertaking. 
A  feeling,  however,  that  seldom  leaves 
me,  and  has  always  prevented  my  re- 
treating from  that  which  I  have  oucov 
resolved  upon  accomplishing,  here  ;;ained 
the  mastery.  I  ranj,'  again,  and  then  so 
roughiv,  that  the  door  was  instantly 
opened,  and  I  was  shown  Into  a  parlour, 
and  presented  my  letter,  and  then  wait- 
ed patiently  to  let  events  take  their 
course.  All  that  I  saw  here  was  prince- 
ly, whilst  tli«>re  were  many  things  to 
excite  an  anti-aristocratie  tei  ling  iu  one 
who  was  anti-English,  Irish,  and  a  de- 
mocrat. Bot  tneso  \\<  r<  feelings  I 
struggled  to  conquer,  fur  1  was  imder 
the  protection  of  tliu  lares  of  the  huu.su 
inwUeh  Ittoodat  agnett»aad  I  would 


not,  even  in  thought,  offend  against  the 
law  of  which  1  claimed  the  advantage. 

**  The  servant  soon  ret  urned,  and  con- 
dneted  me  through  Uinirly  passages, 
halls,  galleries,  and  gorgeous  rooms,  to 
Lord  noden's  study.  An  elderly  gen- 
tleman was  sitting  there  writing.  A 
few  minutes  afterwards  Lord  Koden 
cut  ered  the  room.  Re  is  a  tall,  stately- 
looking  man,  not  destitute  of  an  air  of 
nobility,  and  with  features  expretsivo 
of  mueh  mildness  and  earnestness. 

<*  After  a  few  general  observathms 
upon  tie-  nhj. ct  (if  iiiv  journey,  he  read 
tome  the  letter  whicii  had  been  sealed, 
tiiat  I  gaiw  tohim,  and  by  which  I  found 

that  G  r  K  r  had  written  to  him, 

hoping  that  he  would  give  me  a  compre> 
hensive  view  of  Irish  affairs,  &e.  Ihs. 
Upon  this  his  lordsl^  commenced  his 
examination  of  me,  snd  a  sufficiently 
striet  one  it  was.  He  asked  me  first 
how  long  I  had  been  in  Ireland,  and 
w!)<  If  I  hacl  been;  and  when  he  heard 
that  1  liad  passi-il  the  most  of  my  time 
in  Dublin,  he  inquired  who  it  was  that  I 
had  seen  there,  I  answered,  persons  of 
different  parties.  '  Then  who  amongst 
these?'  That,  I  felt,  was  a  qnesUon 
that  went  direct  to  the  man,  and  I 
answered  as  plainly—*  Amongst  others, 
O'ConnelL'  But  as  I  said  it  hi  the 
Gernma  manner,  Q'ConnSlI,  and  not  in 
the  proper  manner,  O'Connell,  so  he 
asked  me  the  question  a  second  time, 
and  1  gave  the  answer  in  the  right  tone. 
1  saw  that  this  had  its  etVeet.  There 
was  a  slight  pause.  lie  then  again  asked 
— '  And  who  else  have  you  seen  ?'  I  re- 
plie,!--'  The  editors  of  all  the  half  .and 
thoroughly  liberal  papers,  a  few  Ca- 
tholic clergymen,  several  Protestant 

half-repealers,  federalists,  and  scarcely 
one  anti-reuealer.  It  is  my  intention  to 
tee  as  mucn  as  I  can  of  all  parties.  I 
have  in  the  south  studied  repeal,  and 
I  now  come  to  the  north  to  balance,  if  I 
can,  the  aeeount  ;  but  that  which  1  am 
beyond  all  other  things  anxious  to  learn 
in  the  north  is,  how  is  it  that  the  church 
and  the  landlords  rebut  the  accusations 
of  their  opponents,  and  also  bow  it  is 
that  they  bear  out  and  ju->tify  their  own 
accusations  against  O'ConnuU  and  his 
adherents.  I  thought  that  your  lord- 
ship c(»n' 1  I'c  t  direct  me  where  Ishottid 
seek  for  this  information,  and  I  pray 
you  to  tell  me  who  there  b  in  Belfast 
nom  whmn  I  can  procure  it.** 

After  some  conversation,  in  which 
Mr.  Venedey  most  amiably  condescends 
to  intorm  Lord  Roden  on  many  points 
of  Irish  politics,  where  previously  his 
lordship  w:is  profoundly  ignorant,  and 
after  alluding  to  the  condition  of  the 
Gennan  peanntryf  whole  libertiea  are 
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so  happily  punriled.  and  whose  privi- 
leges are  bo  nuiueruus — among  others 
that  of  MTving  in  the  **  Zandu/ehr** 
whether  th^  will  or  no— he  prooeeda : 

**  At  the  dose  of  our  conTemation, 

Loril  Poden  asked  mo  if  I  would  not 
find  some  interest  in  Ttsitin^  hi<<  tenants 
ooald  remain  the  night  in  Tolly- 
more*  and  Captain  H  covld  accom- 
pany me  the  next  morninjif  in  a  vi-  it 
amonest  his  farmers.  Fearing  that  1 
dionld  bare  to  pay  with  my  indepen- 
dence for  aocoptinj;^  his  hospitality,  I 
answered  that  I  bad  determined  to  pass 
the  night  in  Neweaetle ;  bnt  that  should 
aot  prevent  me  taking  advantage  of  his 
offer,  and  see  some  of  his  tenants  in 
oompany  with  Captain  H   Hie  lord- 
ship inquired  if  1  would  accept  of  .my 
refreshment,  and  having  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  I  was  conducted  into 
the  dining-room. 

"  Whilst  his  lordship  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  carve  a  piece  of  hect'  for  me, 
an  involuntarily  smile  rose  to  my  lips, 
and  1  said  to  mjedf,  never  has  the  pau- 
vre  Jacques  been  so  grandly  treated  be- 
fore. Bat  then  again,  rebuking  myself, 
I  said,  what  is  there  ridiculous  in  all 
this ;  for  am  I  not,  after  all,  the  duly 
appointed  plenipotentiary  of  his  ma- 
jesty. Public  Oj)inion,  accredited  by  his 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Herr  Brock- 
hauft  of  Leipsig.*  And  I  do  say  it  in 
perfect  seriousness,  however  idle  this 
notion  may  soom  to  ot'it  i  s,  that  since 
1  have  becume  an  auiliur,  and  regard 
the  due  performance  of  my  duties  as 
stK'h,  a  matter  of  high  an'l  sat  retl  im- 
portance, 1  feel  the  grandest  othces  and 
the  most  exalted  dignities  so  little  sn- 
j)(>rinr  to  my  own,  that  I  dare,  and 
proudly  too,  contra.st  my  title  and  my 
patent  any  day  with  theirs.  I  am  the 
servant  of  that  omnipotent  monarch, 
Public  Opinion,  and  1  have  the  courage, 
whenever  I  think  it  in  the  wrong,  boldly 
to  oppose  it,  and  therefore  do  I  expect 
to  be  treated  with  befitting  respect  by 
the  little  and  the  great  ones  of  this 
world,  bnt  more  particularly  by  tlie 
grwrf." 

Is  not  this  excellent?  Does  not 
every  word  of  it  mark  the  gradual 

changes  in  the  man's  mind,  who  grew 
more  eonrageous  and  .sclf-assurt  d  as 
lie  sipped  more  Sherry,  and  bethought 
biniy  "  I  am  writing  a  book,  I  am  in- 
diting a  volume,  and  however  aahamed 
and  ahavhe  1  the  paitvre  Jurques  feels 
nuWy  his  time  is  cuiuiug  when  he  shall 


speak  of  the  great  lord,  and  not  to 
him.  If  ever  a  passage  displayed  the 
trne  animus  of  the  penny-a-liner  this 
is  one. 

And  here,  however  abruptly,  let  us 
leave  him.  The  rest  of  the  volume 
bears  many  traces  of  *'  fKendly  oil." 
His  account  of  the  "  Orangemen  and 
their  organization,"  smacks  too  strong- 
ly (if  the  Repeal  cuisine  to  permit  us  to 
i>uppose  he  ever  wrote  a  line  of  it. 
The  old  and  oft-refuted  assertions  are 
repeated  here,  with  all  the  petty  cir- 
cumstances of  detail  your  true  O'Cou- 
nellite  deals  in.  We  have  the  same 
omis^ons,  exaggerations,  and  conceal- 
ments, as  every  on^  in  Ireland  is  &mi- 
liar  w  ith. 

We  are  sorry  that  such  a  volume  as 
this  should  go  forth  in  Germany  •  for 
its  fate  and  influence  here  we  caa 
afford  to  be  tranquil — it  will  be  little 
read,  less  esteemed.  There,  however, 
where  its  statements  may  not  meet  due 
refutation*  it  wUI  doubtless  persuade 
some  that  justice  lies  on  the  side  of 
treason — t^ioderation  and  right  are  the 
accompaniments  of  intolerance  and 
aggression.  Strong  as  England  iM, 
great  as  is  her  place  an\ong  thenatUMlSt 
she  cannot  de<j)i-^e  tlie  j)uhHc  opinion 
of  Europe,  and  therefore  it  behoves 
those  who  wuh  her  well»  to  rebut  such 
calumnies  as  these,  even  where  their 
humble  origin  might  guarantee  their  in- 
signifieaiice.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
it  is  li  worm  destroys  a  three  decker. 

We  have  included  another  title  in 
our  list,  hut  really  there  is  not  a  word 
to  be  said  about  the  book  itself;  so 
miserable  an  instance  of  puerility  and 
pretension  we  never  met  before.  A 
mass  of  absurd,  uninteresting  legends  ; 
a  few  wasliy  descriptions  of  scenery; 
a  sprinkling  of  well-known  names,  et 
vciia  tout.  Should  the  Vicomte  be  in- 
duced to  push  his  reputation  as  a  tou- 
rist  further,  Ih*  may  re-publi^-li  the 
volume,  with  some  changes  of  names, 
aud  call  it  Africa.  It  is  indeed  in  one 
respect  a  literary  curiosity,  for  how- 
ever we  may  find  a  Frenchman  want- 
ing in  the  <pialities  of  shrewd  obser- 
vation, quickness,  and  candour,  we 
rarely  meet  one  totally  devoid  of  e.yirit, 
and  as  wanting  in  wit  as  in  wisdom. 

There  is  .mother  wnvk  which  we 
Would  include  in  the  category,  but 


*  **  The  German  publisher  of  Herr  Venedey's  work.** 
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which  FcarceTy  merits  a  VAoro  vx- 
tended  mention  than  we  have  given  to 
the  Viconite  D'Arlincourt.  We  mean 
"A  Tour  in  IreUnd*  with  medita. 
tions  and  refleetiooSf  by  Doctor  James 
Johnson."  Perhaps  as  the  quitites- 
cence  of  a  "  Twaddling  Tourist/'  he 
•honld  baire  taken  the  "pas**  of  bis  pre- 
deoMsors.  Never  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  volume  liave  we  met  a 
more  lamentable  instance  of  tiresome, 
maudlin,  liickl^  sentiment,  bad  taste, 
incorrect  views,  and  absurdity*  than 
in  this  tour  in  Ireland. 

A  well-disposed,  kind-htiarted, simple 
gentleman,  as  we  fervent!/  believe  he 
may  be,  might  have  taken  the  relaxa- 
tion of  a  summer  runble  through  our 
lake  and  moimtain  scenery,  without 
atHicting  us  in  this  wise.  Our  grie- 
vances,  whatever  they  be,  will  find 
little  alleviation  in  meditations  that  re- 
semble ravings,  or  reflections  that 
read  like  rt  vei  ics.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  worst.  We  could  forgive 
mistakes  and  misconceptions  ~  they 
are  the  sta})le  of  the  land  ;  we  could 
pardon  blundering  inferences  and 
wrong  conclusions  ;  we  ctMiId  j  ut  up 
vrith  old  saws  about  our  pi»verty,  and 
indolence,  and  improvidence,  and  so 
on  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  we  cannot 
endure,  and  that  is,  the  lamentable 
efforts  at  drollery — the  melancholy 
Ibn— the  deplorable  mirth  of  this  vo- 
lume. This  is  an  infliction  too  heavy 
for  any  ordinary  endurance  ;  and  our 
patience,  wo  honestly  confess,  stands 
not  the  test. 

There  is  a  species  of  jooose  humour 
which  essentially  belongs  to  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  is  eminently  adapt- 
ed to  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick 
room  and  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient. It  bears  about  the  ^ame  pro- 
portion to  real  humour  that  barley 
water  or  oatenmeal  gruel  do  to  cham- 
paigne  and  turtle  ;  but  in  its  weak  in- 
sipidity lies  its  security.  It  is  neither 
provocative  nor  stimulant ;  it  will  not 
warm  the  blood  nor  diafe  the  spirit ; 
and,  in  fact,  suits  well  the  sickly  na^ 
tares  of  those  who  may  smile,  but  not 
lai^h— who  may  taste,  but  must  never 
enjoy.  Such  is  tlie  whole  of  the  l»ook 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  smacks  of 
low  diet  and  half-closed  curtains. 
There  is  not  one  vigorous,  healthy  line 
ftom  cover  to  cover. 

Tropes,  figures,  and  allegories  'on 
^hc  banks  of  the  Nile)  dance  through 


hi«  pages  with  a  mazy  confusion  very 
difficult  to  follow  ;  aud  in  fact,  it  is 
only  by  submitting  to  an  ordosJ  few 
will  encounter,  namely,  a  patient  pe« 
rusal  of  half  the  volume,  that  the 
mystery  of  the  .style  can  be  penetrated, 
and  even  a  guess  hazarded  where  the 
book  is  serious,  and  where  jocose. 

What  will  the  reader  think  of  the 
following  sketch  of  the  arch  agitator 
and  his  motives  ? 

'*  Yet  there  was  one  personage  on 
'Change,  who  appeared  to  be  selling 
and  sowing  his  tares  to  considerable 
advantage.  He  was  a  portly,  tir  rathe|^ 
corpulent  figure,  somewhat  stricken  in 
years,  but  very  little  the  worse  for 
wear,  having  a  countenance  beaming 
with  arch  humour,  and  exhibiting  in 
his  speech  no  small  share  of  Hucnt  elo- 
quence and  great  esmestness.  He  was 
receiving  remittances  and  money-orders 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  his 
repeal-scj'd ;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
Ge<»rge  Kobins  could  not  more  forcibly 
anil  jio,'tically  paint  the  beauties  of  an 
estate  under  the  hammer,  than  did  this 
tare-merchant  eujbellish  and  magnify 
the  rich  Isarvests  of  '  corn,  wine,  and 
oil,'  free  from  rent,  tithes,  and  taxes, 
that  were  to  result  from  the  culture  of 
his  r»  in'al  seed. 

'*  Hen  the  farmer- general  rend  a  let- 
ter that  he  hud  received  from  Fiesrhi 
Cloots,  a  sansculotte  member  of  the 
Anti-monarchical  Assf)ciation  of  Paris, 
transmitting  therewith  a  sample  of 
grain,  which  he  called  *  regicide  dye,* 
and  whicli  he  stron;;]y  ricounmnded 
the  Irish  farmer  to  mix  with  the  repeal- 
seed,  as  likely  to  render  the  crop  more 
vigorous.  lie  also  offered  his  personal 
assistance  in  sowing  the  mixture  upon 
Irish  soil.  He  enclosed  a  five-trano 
piece,  which  the  Gallic  Association  sub- 
scribed as  a  mark  of  their  sympathy  in 
the  cause  of  the  HilH:rnian  repeal  far- 
mers. The  farmer-general  observed 
that  he  had  returned  his  uiost  grateful 
thanks  for  the  five-frjuic  piece,  but  de- 
clined the  visit  of  his  friend  Fie»chi  for 
the  present,  as  well  as  the  regicide  dye, 
havmg  determined  to  try  his  ownrepCM, 
seed  for  another  year  at  least." 

Again,  of  the  university  he  says  it 
is  called  Trinity,  "  I  suppose,  because 
it  opens  its  education  degrees  and  ho- 
nours to  Protestant^,  papists,  and  dis- 
senters." Is  this  unseemly  passage 
meant  for  a  joke?  or  ha"  our  author 
been  taking  the  lesson  so  instructively 
suggested  by  Ryron— . 

*♦  stop  aol  Mi  bUipbciay,  "iwiU  pM«  tot  wHV* 
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We  tball  not  waste  a  word  upon  its 
ignorance.  It  has  far  higher  claims 
to  reprt'liension  than  any  tbin-^'  of  that 
kind  could  call  forth.  And  now  for  a 
specimen  of  his  accuracy.  Kilkee  is 
to  the  Shannon  what  Bnndoran  is  to 
the  Erne — a  fine  watering  place."  The 
comparison  lietween  Macedon  and 
Monmouth  is  nothing  to  this.  Kilkee, 
as  every  one  of  our  r^ers  well  icnows, 
having  no  possible  connection  with  the 
Shannon,  which  holds  its  course  on 
the  oth^r  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  at 
ita  nearest  point  full  ntne  miles  distant,  i 

And  now  for  his  good  taste  and  mo- 
desty. **  It  ha.s  been  reported  that  Sir 
Waiter  Scott  left  Killarney  in  disgust, 
because  he  could  not  be  gratified  by 
the  sight  of  a  stag  hunt.  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  have  redounded 
but  little  to  the  credit  of  a  poet,  a 
moralist,  and  a  philosopher.  I  never 
saw  a  stag  hunt  and  never  will.*' 

Match  this  if  you  can,  good  reader. 
Take  all  the  eurio-sities  of  literature 
D'lsraeli  has  ever  written,  and  pro- 
duee any  thing  like  that  passag^e.  I 
never  saw  a  stag  hunt.  I,  James 
Johnson,  poet,  moralist,  and  pliiloso- 
pher,  "  Moi  qui  vous  parle,"  tell  ye 

this  ^nay  more,  I  never  will.  Hear 

thiSf  Mr.  Herbert,  and  get  rid  of 
your  stag  hounds.  Let  their  deep 
bay  wake  no  more  the  echoes  of 
Glena — let  not  their  music  float  over 
the  still  watsrs  of  placid  Turk.  The 
anoent  sport,  associated  with  many  a 
hallowed  history — the  pastime  so  con- 
genial to  every  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
has  been  pronounced  barbarous.  The 
administrator  of  blue  pill  and  black 
bottle  ventures  to  talk  about  inhu- 
manity. 

We  haTe  now  presented  oor  reader 

with  some  specimens  of  the  doctor's 

reflections.  Let  us  take  one  more  on 
the  subject  of  pojnilation  : — 

•*  Notliincr  wonlil  tend  more  elTrctiially 
to  check  the  redundancy  of  popuUition, 
vrhieh  is  now  the  curse  of  the  land,  than 
ecelesiastieal  colibary.  From  long  and 
attentive  observation,  I  can  alKrm  that 
no  class  of  the  community  contributes 
so  much  to  the  ill(•^(.•a^(•  of  po|iiiIation 
as  the  clerjfy ;  nor  is  there  any  rauuii- 
cation  in  the  nsp  ^ctable  ranks  of  life 
who  Icavo  their  lamilies  worse  pro\  ided 
for  at  th'-ir  deaths  !  'I  bis  last  event  is 
the  natural  coiise(iuenci'  of  the  great 
number  of  cbildrott  whieh  they  produoe, 
and  the  limited  means  mIucIi  th  -y  pos- 
sess of  getting  their  sons  and  daughters 


off  their  hands  during  lifb.  No  parson 
shiiuM  l>e  allowed  to  marry  till  he  lias 
obtained  the  rank  ot  bishop,  or  attained 
the  age  of  75  years." 

But  nil  these  fade  away  to  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  following. 
He  has  been  extolling  in  his  habitual 
semi-serious  fashion  the  philanthropy 
of  Mr.  Martin,  whose  well-known  act 
of  parliament  respecting  cruelty  to 
animals  has  ealled  forth  the  tribnt^ 
when  suddenly  he  changes  his  ton^ 
and  oontinues  thus;— 

**  There  are  rumours  afloat,  however, 
and  I  fear  with  too  much  foundation  in 
truth,  that  some  dark  deeds  are  done  at 
Ballinahinch,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
good  fortune  of  all  visitors  to  the  lion 
of  that  place  to  return  to  their  friends 
and  native  home !  i  will  not  indeed  say 
of  the  castle  there,  what  has  been  said 
of  a  lirother  lion's  lair  elsewhere— 
*  nulla  vestigia  retrorsum but  certain 
it  is,  that  the  master  of  the  domain  has 
planted  near  his  residence  a  cok)ny  of 
myrmidons,  Terryalta,  or  Ji:*eep-o-day 
Boys,  who  lie  in  wait  for  visitors  Arom 
distant  shores,  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  the  honourable  member,  and  fear- 
lessly venturing  up  the  river  for  a  safe 
retreat,  and  a  peep  at  the  great  friend 
of  the  animal  creation,  the  <^reat  enemy 
to  every  specieo  of  cruelty  towards 
God's  creatures  on  earth,  or—would 
that  I  could  add— the  waters  under  the 
earth ! 

Unhappjr  njii,  )ag  lortlnct  led  to  •trm^ 

Mew  QmlwB/**  rw^,  w  BooiMMoim'*  IkM  iMgr  I 

"  The  *  I'eep-o-day  Bovs'  are  sta- 
tioned along  the  river  ana  on  the  lake 

to  seize  the  unsuspectinf]^  stran[;ers,  an<l, 
borril)le  to  relate,  drowu  them  in  boiling 
water,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  keep  them 
without  food  or  drink  till  they  j^ive  up 
the  fjhost!!  Oh!  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
Martin!  Call  you  this  backing  vour 
friends  of  the  wnimal  kingdom  ?  llow 
(loi  s  votir  'Act'  of  St.  Stephen's 
quadrate  with  your  actions  in  BalUna- 
hmch?" 

Now  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
Chaidee  what  does  this  lueau  ?  is  the 
man  making  a  serious  charge  of  sub- 
ornation of  murder  against  one  of  the 
first  gentlemen  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ? 
or  is  it  only  a  bit  of  Johnsonian  drol- 
lery ?  If  it  be  a  downright  aUsgation» 
a  more  hon  ihle  calumny  never  waa 

penned  ;  if  a  jest,  a  more  unseemly* 
indecorous  one  was  never  devised, 
even  by  Dr.  James  Johnson.  That 
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die  former,  however  atrocious,  is  the 
right  view  of  the  matter,  we  arc  dis- 
posed to  belieTe»  from  finding  with 
what  noklMS  boldneM  he  venturet  on 
other  statements  throughout  the  to* 
lume.  When  in  speai<infi;  of  Aehill, 
and  paying  a  high  but  not  over  me- 
rited compliment  to  Dr.  Adami^  tho 
devoted  and  single-minded  companion 
of  Mr.  Nai^le»  he  saya — 

'*  I  strongly  suspict  that  this  practi- 
cal philanthropist  has  bi'Oii  the  main 
stay  of  th«  mi&siouary  colony,  and  that 
the  establishment  would  long  ere  this 
have  been  broken  np,  had  not  tho  beno- 
voleuce  and  real  charity  of  Dr.  Adams 
secured  the  affi»eUons  as  well  as  the  re> 
spect  <<{'  tiir  whole  Catbolio  population 
or  the  island." 

Now»  before  we  make  a  single  ob- 
servation on  this  passage,  we  would 
beg  to  record  our  deepest,  most  heart- 
felt respect  and  veneration  for  the 
character  of  Dr.  Adams.  There,  pro- 
bably, neverwaaa  more  marked  and 
noble  instance  of  practical  piety,  than 
he  has  shown  in  thus,  in  the  declin- 
ing years  of  life,  forsaking  a  home, 
among  friends  and  aeqoaintances»  sur- 
rounded with  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments which  a  suores^ful  career  had 
accumulated  around  him,  and  seeking 
on  the  bleak  and  deserted  shores  of 
Acbill,  a  fitting  sphere  to  dispense  the 
blessings,  which  his  mean<5,  his  infor- 
mation, and  his  benevolence  have  placed 
at  his  disposal — having  said  this,  we 
have  left  om^seWee  at  libertj  to  add* 
that  the  colony  would  not  have  **  long" 
since  broken  up,  but  for  hi>  presence. 
Its  success  and  stability  not  depending 
on  the  efforts  of  one,  but  many  per- 
sons, the  chief  of  whom  is  uinjues- 
tioiKiliIy  Mr.  X;in^le  himself.  How- 
ever nialevolence  and  ignorance  may 
have  assailed  this  great  undertaking, 
the  results  are  too  plain  and  self- 
evident,  for  all  the  ingenuity  of  malice 
or  the  blindness  of  if^'norance  to  over- 
look. An  orphan  school,  filled  with 
weU-clothedy  well-fed,  happy  children — 
achorch  of  well-instr uo t <  < I,  well-taught 
hearers— A  population  evineing  a  feel- 
ing of  attachment  to  every  member  of 
the  family  that  constitutes  it,  are  signs 
not  to  be  mistaken — and  lastly*  what 
absurdity  to  attribute  the  contmuanoe 
of  the  eolony  to  the  good  will  of  the 
Catholic  population.  The  assertion  ia 
uitme.   The  good  will  esiits  ipar> 


ingly— the  priests  have  taken  sure  and 
certain  meaos  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  aneh  a  sentimeoft— and  if  it  did 
exist  ever  so  indelj»  the  settlement 

depends  for  its  permanence,  not  on 
these,  but  on  the  far  firmer  basis  of 
Protestant  zeal,  rrotestaut  resolution^ 
and  Protestant  beoevolence.  These 
are  its  safsgnvds*  as  far  as  human 
means  can  ensure  it — and  these  have 
little  in  unison  with  the  motives  of  that 
population,  to  whose  good  will  Dr. 
Johnson  assigns  success.  • 

A  writer  of  this  temper  and  ca- 
pacity could  no  more  measure  the 
diiliculties  of  such  an  undertaking, 
than  he  conld  submit  to  the  labourt 
or  engage  in  the  enterprise.  To  carry 
truth  and  civilization  into  the  regions 
of  darkness  and  barbarism,  are  no 
slight  endeavours,  and  demand  no  mean 
share  of  energy,  boldness,  and  perse- 
verance— with  an  enthusiasm,  which, 
to  mere  worUHint;s,  will  seem  almost 
fanaticism,  and  a  cuumioa  sense  know- 
ledge of  mankind-^that  is  even  a  more 
rare  gift  still.    Taking  into  account 
the  perj)lexing  difficulties  from  various 
causes,  religious,  political,  and  social, 
which  afflict  our  oountry,  regarding 
the  bitter  oonfUet  which  two  opposite 
and  opposins?  races,    two  rival  and 
antagonist  religions  have  entailed  upon 
our  people — we  are  forced  to  confess, 
that,  had  Mr.  Nangle  taken  New  Zea- 
land as  the  field  for  his  missionary 
exertions,  be  would  have  selected  a 
locality  environed  by  fewer  obstacles 
4o  success*  and  more  easily  combated 
dan.n  r.s,  than  he  has  met  with  in  the 
wilds  of  Achill.     There,  whatever 
dark  ignorance  he  might  find  to  en- 
counter— however  strange  andunooath 
the  barbarous  superstitions  of  a  savage 
race — he  would  not  have  foundcaluinny 
enlisted  among  the  difficulties  of  his 
position — nor  malevolence  and  false- 
hood adding  th«r  tSA  to  the  perils  of 
his  situation.    No  M'Hale,  in  his 
war  paint,  would  have  consigned  a 
benefactor  and  a  friend  to  the  execra- 
tion of  an  exmtable  and  reckless  tribe. 
The  virtues  which  even  a  savage  race 
can  estimate,  would  have  won  for  him 
regard  and  affection — and  no  whis- 
pered slander,  no  suggested  treachery, 
would  have  converted  aets  of  humanity 
and  Christian  kindliness  into  unworthy 
efforts  at  swelling  the  list  of  conver- 
sions.'or  making  out  a  case  for  Exeter 
Hall. 
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Sndk  we  know  to  be  »  fact,  as  regards 

this  mission,  that  during  the  prevsi- 
lence  of  great  distress  from  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop,  and  other  causes, 
two  years  back — above  a  hundred 
persons,  daily,  received  aid  and  assist- 
ancc  from  tlic  colony,  without  the 
slightest  discrimination,  or  flistinction, 
on  ground  of  religiun.  Their  claim 
was  their  poverty — ^they  made  not, 
nor  were  they  asked  for  any  other. 

It  may  be  well  for  a  quiet,  elderly 
ffentleman,  residing  in  tho  |)eacetui 
foealitf  of  Sa<folk-|Mac^  with  no  more 
IktigoiDg  duties  to  enconnter,  than  a 
carriage-drive  over  a  wood  pavement, 
or  a  morning  gossip  with  some  anti- 
quated invalid — to  find  fault  with  the 
rough  energy  of  one  called  on  to  per- 
form a  very  different  task,  and  among 
very  different  associates — but  a  London 
alderman,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  cam< 
brio  frill  and  drab  shorts,  might  with 
the  same  propriety,  suggest  his  own 
as  the  fitting  costume  for  a  back- 
woodsman, or  a  new  settler  in  the 
Arkansas.  The  honeyed  phraaes  of 
the  Doctor,  his  amiable  indifference 
to  all  sections  of  mankind^  political  and 


religions,  his  perfbet  evenness  of  tem- 
perament, may  make  him  as  harmless 

and  innnocuous  as  one  of  his  own 
"  placebos,"  but  would  be  poor  reme- 
dies, when  there  was  a  real  disease  to 
combat,  and  a  true  physician  called  for. 

We  have  no  patience  for  a  philan- 
thropy ba-sed  on  jmre  indifTercnce.  Of 
all  the  canting  humbug  of  our  day, 
there  is  none  more  deserving  of  expo- 
sure, than  the  affection  of  universal 
benevolence  and  good  wMl,  founded  on 
the  condemnation  of  those  honest  and 
true-hearted  men,  who,  with  strong 
convictions,  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  breach  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  have  encountered  the 
storms  of  the  world,  its  calumnies  and 
its  injuries,  that  they  should  proclaim 
that  truth,  firm  and  unshala  n.  This 
cant  is  tho  stock  in  trade  of  your 
tourist — it  is  the  raw  material  of  the 
poor  stuff  he  vends  to  his  publisher, 
away  with  it,  at  once,  and  for  ever. 

Better,  at  any  moment,  the  open, 
candid  opponent — the  violent  adver- 
sary, if  you  will— than  the  mock  im- 
partiality that  results  from  selfish  and 
Ignorant  indifference. 


▼lUBS  BT  HlSaOHTMITi  AMALTHBUS. 

CDiad  A>  D.  1A7S— vide  Jacob.  Aug*  Tlituttfu*  UiitorionuB,  libro  Us.) 

An  GALLAIf. 

'  Galla,  tibi  totus  sua  munera  dedicat  annus : 
Ver»  roseas  males  et  labra  rabedine  pingit: 
Mille  ocnlis  ignes  radiantibuH,  imprimit  ^stas : 

Auturanus  duo  poma,  sinu,  duo  fraca  recondit : 
Quod  relic[UUin  est,  aipergit  Hilnes  candnre  nivali. 

Amstekedam.  apud  Ileuric.  WeUtcn,  1689. 


Galla,  to  thee  its  offerings  the  whole  round  year  doth  bring : 
Those  rosy  cheeks,  those  lips,  with  bloom  are  painted  by  the  Spring : 
A  hundred  fires  in  those  bright  eyes  the  Summer  has  impressed : 

The  Autumn  bides  twin  strawberries,  twin  apples,  in  thy  breast: 
And  with  the  whiteness  q(  its  sqow  the  Winter  strews  the  rest. 
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The  appearance  of  a  third  edition  of 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray's  Tour  among 
the  Etnucan  Sepolehres,  ovinces  a 
flattering  public  appreciation  of  her 
labours:  for,  a  work  of  so  nmch  learned 
pretension  as  this,  if  not  reasonably  well 
aoDe>  hardly  obtaina  attention,  mneh 
lees  popularity.  But  the  work  is  un- 
questionably both  clever  and, in  its  way, 
learned.  It  gives  new  and  useful  in- 
formation ragirdin|^nisttert  of  eonside- 
rable  curiority  and  interest.  We  appro* 
hend,  however,  that  it  hns  been  so 
successful  rather  in  spite  of  its  learn- 
ing, than  in  virtua  of  it.  A  great 
learned  book  on  the  antiquities  of  a 
polished  people,  is  not  a  work  to  ex- 
pect from  the  hands  of  a  female.  An- 
tiquity is  a  dry,  severe,  and  cautious 
study  :  the  female  mind  is  warm,  ima- 
^ative,  indisposed  to  doubt,  eager  to 
conclude.  These  are  not  the  elements 
of  conaiatency  or  excellence.  It  is  so 
in  almortall  the  graver  pursuits  of  the 
intellect*  Mrs.  Somerville's  **  Con- 
nection of  the  Physical  Sciences " 
possibly  forms  the  unique  exception ; 
yet  we  have  heard  keen  obsenrers  pro- 
fess to  detect  even  there  the  traces  of 
n  masculine  hand,  contradistinguished 
from  those  which  occjisionally  attest 
plainly  enough  the  presiding  spirit  of 
the  work.  Yielding^  however,  to  Mrs. 
Somerville  the  undisputed  equality 
with  most  men  in  mathematics,  in  no 
respect  alters  our  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject more  immediately  before  us— 
namely,  that  any  deep  or  earnest  inves- 
tigation of  matters  connected  with  the 
social  institutions  of  the  sentile  nations 
is  not  properly  within  the  female  pro- 
vince: for»  as  all  these  matters  are 
necessarily  connected  with  the  pagan 
systems  of  religion,  und  these  again 
involve  ideas  and  images  which  erudite 
men  are  content  to  deal  with  under 
the  veil  of  die  dead  laogni^gesy  a  female 


writer  must  either  come  to  the  task 
professedly  ignorant  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  gentile  system,  or  else 
blush  as  she  writes.  We  have  not  the 
le;ust  idea  that  the  lively  and  elegant  tra- 
veller, whose  descriptive  observationa 
we  have  read  with  so  much  pleasure,  vU 
sited  all  or  saw  all  that  Tuscan  luxury 
has  bequeathed  to  antiquarian  curio- 
sity, much  less  that  she  has  read  all  or 
any  part  of  the  mass  of  mythological 
physics,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Etru.scan  theo- 
logy ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  regret 
she  should  have  dealt  with  the  subject 
in  the  plenary  way  sffected  by  these 
volumes:  for  Mrs.  f  I'r.-iy,  not  sati^fied 
with  the  r('|)utation  of  ;i  clever  tourist, 
hsL6  proceeded  to  attempt  the  composi- 
tion of  a  regular  history  of  Etruria 
from  the  earliest  times,  of  which  the 
first  volume,  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Tarchun,  the  reputed  leader  of  the 
parent  colony,  and  stuffed  with  the 
most  impodng  exhibition  of  learning, 
is  now  before  us.  The  reader  will, 
consequently,  perceive,  that  in  noticing 
these  works  we  shall  have  a  mixed 
dntj  of  praise  and  blame  imposed 
on  us. 

We  therefore  invert  the  order  of 
the  publications,  for  the  sake  of  part- 
ing with  our  fkir  author  on  good 
terms ;  for  to  the  history  of  Etrtuna 
we  can  accord  little  other  praise  be- 
sides that  of  industry  and  enthusiasm. 
Mrs.  Gray*a  industry,  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  activity,  must  in- 
deed li.'ive  been  extraordinary,  in  the 
short  space  of  three,  or  at  most  four 
years,  to  bare  made  herself  up  to  a 
performance  of  such  redundant  erudi* 
tion.  In  IH.'V.)  she  wpears  to  have 
gone  into  Tuscany  no  better  informed 
on  the^e  subjects  than  well-educated 
Engiish  ladies  in  general:  bl843aho 
pubUsheo  a  work  aa  elaborately  aup* 


•  The  History  of  Etruria.  Part  I. — Tarchun  and  his  Times.  From  the  foun- 
dation of  Tarquiiiia  to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Bj  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray. 
London  :  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  187,  Piccadilly.  1843. 

Tour  to  the  Sepalchres  of  Etruria,  in  1839.  By  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray.  With 
numerous  illustntimio.  Third  edition.  London  t  4»  Qatchard  and  Boo,  Uff.  Ilo? 
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ported  by  authorities  as  any  part  of 
Gibbon,  involving  dissertations  on  the 
Hyksot  and  Pelasg^,  and  on  the  dynas- 
ties of  Egypt  before  the  Exod,  which 
alone  might  oceiipy  a  \vt'll-j>rGpared 
scholar  half  the  time,  provided  always 
tbej  were  the  result  of  iDdq)endeDt 
investigationt  and  not  merely  trau- 
sorii)t.s  of  the  arguments  of  other  in- 
quirers. To  draw  on  Niebuhr  and 
llo.Hellini  for  their  conclusions,  indi- 
cating the  source  abstracted  from, 
would  be  allowable  enough  ;  but  we 
cannot  see  any  propriety  in  transcrib- 
ing the  citations  of  authorities  rehed 
on  hy  those  whose  oonclnsions  we  bor- 
row, whether  with  or  without  acknow- 
ledgment. Mrs.  Gray,  however,  peems 
to  be  of  Friar  Bias  8  opinion  »s.  to  the 
sood  service  done  by  a  brave  show  of 
learning.  **  In  reality,"  says  that 
worthy  churchman,  initiating  young 
(nTuiid  into  the  art  of  cotnjwsing  a 
fashionable  sernn)M — an«l  the  fiatire  is 
as  applicable  to  young  historians  as  to 
joung  preachers — **  if  the  thing  he 
well  and  di-^pas'iionalely  con^iiKred, 
the  multitude  of  texts,  the  buitle  of 
citations,  the  apparatus  of  erudition, 
the  variety  of  versions,  the  rattling 
and  flattering  of  the  quibbles,  the 
gallantry  of  tiie  equivoques,  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  conceits,  the  delicacy  of 
the  objections,  the  evasion  of  their  so- 
lution, and  every  now  and  then  the 
zest  of  a  good  joke,  are,  with  all  j>re- 
cision  and  uunctuality,  the  very  Image, 
Temple,  Altar,  Sacrinoe,Priest,  Amice, 
Alb,  Surcingle,  Maniple,  Stole,  and 
Chasuble  of  a  good  sermon  equipped  as 
it  ought  to  !te  ;  and  he  who  gives  a  ser- 
mon without  all  this,  gives  a  sermon 
so  stark-nalced  that  it  is  at  once  both  a 
shanie  and  a  pity." 

The  bustle  of  citations  is  indeed 
prodigious, 

•*V«l1»nim  tn:ita  •  i  l.t  »  U, 
Tot  paritrr  |H'1t*»  ft  tiiitn.!ia!iul.k 
Plllivi,  juiii  iiviiuj  tiilMi<t  iitquc  am  tatigft, 
Dm  latwntuli  yoWttt  i ucuurrcru  iutuu.'* 

But  in  proportion  to  the  imposing  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  parade  of  authori- 
ties, is  the  reader's  disappointment  in 
finding  that  few  or  none  of  them  are 
in  point.  Thus  in  a  chapter  of  irrele- 
vant learning  on  the  Ilyksos,  drawn, 
as  wholesale  as  if  by  a  syphon,  out  of 
liosellini,  Mrs.  Gray  insists  on  the 
^dttotiijf  of  these  people  (usually  kuuwu 
as  the  Sbephord  Kings),  with  the 
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Tyrrhenian  colony,  but  makes  no 
further  proof  of  that  position  than  by 
observing  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
that  to  adduce  examples  of  the  coinci- 
dences from  which  she  infers  their  iden-  * 
tity  would  be  *'  almost  superfluous.'* 

Exeursions  like  thii^  ending  in  no^ 
thiniz,  are  as  injurioos  to  leamin|^  as 
ahortive  expeditions  are  to  militai^ 
glory,  and  the  damage  in  both  cases  is 
proportionate  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  attempt.  The  Prince  De  Join- 
ville,  withdrawing  his  great  shijis  of 
war  from  the  bay  of  Tangier,  tlitl  not 
make  a  sorrier  tigure  than  does  the 
writer  who,  after  a  long  flourish  of 
authorities,  ends  bj  takii^  the  point 
in  question  for  granted.  But  the 
prince's  bad  gunnery  may  improve  by 
exercise,  and  the  damage  done  to 
French  glory  by  his  pitiful  proceedings 
to-day,  may  be  retrieved  by  braver  ex- 
ploits to-morrow.  Not  so  a  bad  hook 
ail'ecting  learning.  The  damage  it 
does  is  renewed  as  often  as  any  un- 
learned  person  takes  it  up,  and»  seeing 
to  wliat  foolish  uses  apfiarent  erudition 
may  he  turned,  com  eives,  in  his  igno- 
rance of  better  examples,  a  contempt 
for  learning  itself. 

Whetlit  r  Mrs.  Gray  alone  is  an- 
swerable fur  the  Hi"<tory  of  Etruria, 
or  whether  such  prai>e  or  censure  as 
it  deserves  ought  not  to  be  divided  with 
some  other  hand,  is  not  so  easilj  da- 
cid<  d  ;  hut  from  certain  discrepancies 
which  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
idea  of  a  single  presiding  mind,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  ^Thus  the  story  of 
Herodotus,  resjM  .  t'li*;  the  invention  of 
dice,  &ic.  by  the  i^\iiians,as  a  diversion 
from  the  pains  of' hunger  during  the 
famine  that  compelled  the  extrusion  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  eidony,  is,  at  the  out- 
set, manfully  discarded  as  an  absurd 
fable,  while  a  little  farther  on,  these 
circumstances  are  relied  on  \Mth  fe- 
minine ingenuity  as  grave  indications 
and  proufs  of  the  Eti'uscan  national 
character. 

'*  T!ie  story  of  the  famine  suj^poses 
that  tlu  y  had  long  patience  and  perac- 
vcrance,  and  that  they  knew  how  to 
want  and  how  to  abound  ;  that  they 
were  rich  in  expedii'iif  s  to  remecly  in- 
evitable calamities,  and  that  they  intro- 
duced into  Italy  an  unlieard-of  number 
of  tratoes  and  diversiun.s,  the  origin  »f 
which  aoMOg  them  was  not  so  much  to 
consnmethneastodivwtMnrov.  Am 
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the  eighteen  years'  scarcity  imply  they 
siiiijilird  thL'insflves  with  food  and  did 
n«jt  (U>j)iiid  (in  tlifir  n»'it;li!>oiir.s,  we 
gather  that  they  were  an  agricultural 
people ;  and  as  Herodotus  says  that 
thoy  carried  with  th' m  fnrniture  and 
useful  implements  [Herodotus  says  no- 
thinfi^  of  ftimiture  or  implements,  but 
supposinfj  he  did  the  inference  would 
be  equally  anomalous],  w  e  perceive  that 
the  forms  affcerwariu  in  general  and 
ancient  use  amount  them,  as  well  as 
the  peculiar  inventions  ascriljed  to  them, 
were  introduced  into  Italy  first  by 
him*** 

Sneh  is  the  loose  series  of  guesses 
with  which  Mrs.  Gray  starts  in  Iier 
exposition  of  the  early  history  of 
Etruria.  Idler  conjectures  there  could 
not  he,  nor  inferences  less  dependent 
on  their  data—famine  implying  self- 
supply,  and  the  supposed  provision  of 
an  emigrating  colony,  with  furniture 
and  useful  implements  raising  the  pre- 
sumption of  their  having  also  carried 
with  them  a  complex  religious  cere- 
monial, and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  and  sciences.  Strange 
temerity  of  the  female  mindf  leaping 
at  once  to  the  desired  concluuon  over 
solecisms  the  most  patent — witle-yawn- 
iugf  tremendous,  from  which  the  m<Ls- 
cufine  intelligence  shrinks  back  in* 
stinctively.  It  is  thus  in  almost  all 
the  works  of  lady  writers — imagina- 
tive, graceful,  picturesfpie,  enthusias- 
tic, but  so  rarely  ratiocinative !  And 
if  the  history  have  a  herot  as  this 
Ktruscan  story  claims  to  have  in  the 
.shadowy  jjerson  of  Tyrsenus,  round  hiin 
the  lady  hi.slorian  will  heap  and  accu- 
mulate her  imaginations  as  foiuil^v  a^ 
round  ail  object  of  actual  affection  in 
life.  With  such  intellectual  propen- 
sities, it  is  a  perilous  adventure  for 
one  in  a  thousand  even  of  the 
best  educated  women  to  attempt  a 
weighty  work  of  history  ;  and,  per- 
haps, of  all  the  historical  subjects 
Mrs.  Onj  could  have  selected,  this 
account  of  a  people  of  whom  we  know 
hardly  anything  except  by  way  of  in- 
ference and  argument,  wa^  the  one 
most  beset  with  diiliculty  and  with 
mischiof. 

It  would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
better,  if  the  subject  had  been  treated 
as  an  liistoricai  tiction,  on  the  plan, 
say,  of  the  Abbe  Barthe1emy*s  Jeune 
Anacharsis  ;  for  tliis  Tyrsenuft,  or 
Tarchun,  whose  deeds  and  institutions 
Mrs.  Gray  professes  to  chrouidej  has 


really  no  existence  out  of  professed 
hh\e,  and  even  the  legends  relating  to 
the  fabulous  era  of  bis  arrival  in  Italy* 

preserve  hardly  a  single  reputed  act  irf 
himself  or  of  his  companions.  How, 
then,  make  a  book  about  such  a  sha- 
dow? The  history  of  Bmte  and  his 
colonization  of  Britain,  in  the  English 
Annalists,  is  infinitely  more  exact, 
copious,  and  probable,  than  anything 
preserved  about  Tarchun  and  his  dice- 
playing  Lydians  coming  into  U'lnotria* 
some  hun<lred  years  before  the  siege  of 
Troy  and  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple:  where,  then,  has  Mrs.  Gray 
found  materials  for  these  chapters  on 
"  Tarchun  and  his  institutions"— .his 

augurs —  Auruspices  —  Lucnmoes  

kin^s,  senate,  clans — Feciales— boun- 
daries.~divisions  of  the  land— classes 
of  the  people — his  army— Cydes— 
political  relations — written  laws  reli- 
gious basis — late — education  of  the 
Lucumoes— castesf  coins,  and  mono* 
tiiry  system— commerce — roads—hy- 
draulic oj)erations — his  foundation  of 
the  walls  of  Tarquini<i,  his  dedication 

of  the  temple— his  death  and  burial  

all  in  the  thirteenth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  a  generation  ante- 
rior to  the  rejgn  of  Saturn  ?  What 
lost  chissic  has  been  discovered  ?  Have 
the  tablets  of  Hecateus  been  disin- 
terred /  Are  these  particulars  of  Tar- 
ciiun  and  his  times,  drawn  from  some 
happier  interpretation  of  the  Eugubian 
inscriptions?  Mrs.  Gray  boasts  that 
**  her's  has  been  the  first  plouch  to 
break  the  fallow  ground."  The  fact 
is  undeniably  so.  Nobody  else  has 
pretended  to  have  discovered  anything 
more  about  Tyrsenus  and  Tages,  and 
their  dicing  Lydians.  than  what  men 
of  learning  were  already  suthciently 
aoquunted  with,  from  the  well-venti- 
lated  tale  of  Herodotus,  and  the  1»> 
gendary  recollections  of  the  I^tini. 
Certainly,  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
heard  of  the  proceedings  at  the  foun- 
dation of  Tarqumia— or  at  the  league 
struck  between  Tarchun  and  the  I  ui- 
hri.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard 
of  any  one  definite  act  of  the  prince 
called  Tyrsenus  by  Herodotus,  beyond 
bis  having  turned  up  Tages,  the  law- 
giver, out  of  a  furrow,  wlun  plough- 
iug  on  the  shore  of  his  newly-disco- 
vered  tarritonr— which,  doubtless,  is 
a  very  graceful  myth,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  an  allegorical  mudo  of 
expffisaing  the  origin  of  social  relations 
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from  the  practice  of  agriculture ;  but, 
it  b  naUj  m  tbtord  far  a  writer  of 
history  to  draw  inferences  as  to  matters 
of  fact  from  such  a  fable,  as  it  would 
be  for  a  political  economist  to  reason 
in  hit  science  on  Rabelws*  aaeertiony 
that  political  economy  was  **  a  notaUe 
inTention  of  the  giant  Gaater.** 

•  — -th«  wa» 

¥\r»t  father  of  «aij<-e,  mid  ilevicrr  nf  jcUic  j 
Prime  mMt«r  uf  arU.  nnd  the  giver  ol  wil, 
Tlwt  found  out  that  ixwilcnt  mginc,  the  opit ; 
Thf  ploti^li  iinrl  the  fliiilr,  the  mill  aii-l  tlic  Impper, 
The  liuti-h  •n<l  the  boiilt«r,  the  furnare  and  copper  ( 
The  I'vcn,  th«  twvcn,  the  mawkiu,  the  pct-lc, 
Xbe  hearth  wad  Uie  nngs^jllie  doig  and  the  wlieelc ,"  &c. 

A  volume  upon  **  Gaster  and  his 
Institutions,"  founded  on  these  rhymes 
of  Ben  Johnson,  would  be  hardly  more 
absurd  than  Mrs.  Gray's  elal>orate 
amplifications  of  the  scattered  hints 
that  classic  fuhie  nfforHs  us  concerning 
the  first  reputed  king  of  the  Tuscaus. 
That  there  were  sn<w  institutions*  or 
the  traces  of  them  among  the  Etrurian 
tribes  in  the  time  of  i^liny,  is,  no 
doubt>  the  fact ;  but  the  reference  of 
them  to  an  in^viduiU  inventor  and 
founder,  is  merely  preposterous. 

The  ceremonial  observed  at  the 
foundation  of  the  walls  of  Tarqui- 
nia,  in  the  thirteenth  century  be- 
ibre  Christy  is  simply  a  transeript  of 
Plutarch's  report  of  what  was  done 
by  Romulus  at  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  in  the  eighth.  "  We  know 
tliese  eeremoniesy  beetnue — ^thej  were 
all  need  upon  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
and  are  fully  dt'srrihfd  by  Plutarch 
in  his  life  of  Romulus."  it  is  true, 
Plutarch  alleges  that  in  this  Romulus 
ibllowed  the  Etruscan  ritual ;  which 
pives  a  colour  to  the  speculation  that 
niiirht  well  enough  have  Justi6ed  a 
writer  in  saying,  **  1/  Tyrsenus  really 
had  an  ezbtence,  and  was  the  founder 
of  Tarquinia,  and  if  the  Etruscan  ri- 
tual came  with  him  fullv  perfected  into 
Italy,  and  underwent  no  change  be- 
tween his  arrival  and  the  foundation 
of  RoniOf  and  ^ wa  can  depend  on  the 
traditionary  Teport  of  Plutarch,  after 
a  lapse  of  eight  hundred  years,  as  to 
what  it  was  at  the  latter  epoch,  then. 
It  is  probable,  that  such  and  such  cer- 
emonies may  have  been  (tb^erved,"  &c. 
But  this  caution  does  not  suit  the  ar« 
dour  of  one  who  imagines  that  she  has 
**  found  the  6eld  unoccupied,**  and 
hurries  to  possess  herself  of  every 
thing,  from  the  centre  to  the  sphere  of 
the  moon.    Gratuitous,  however,  as 


any  allegation  of  what  was  done  at  the 
foundation  of  Tarquinia  may  be,  it  ia 

reason  and  probability  in  comparison 
with  some  of  Tarchun's  other  pro- 
ceedings. "  The  treaty  which  thev 
(the  Umbrians)  made  with  the  Raaenk 
(Dionysius's  name  for  Tarchnn'a  Oft- 
lony)  was  the  following"."  At  reading^ 
this  we  began  to  stare.  iSurely  this 
b  an  astonishing  woman  t  Where  in 
the  world  can  she  have  found  a  docu- 
ment nearly  as  old  as  the  decalogue  ? 
**  There  shall  be  peace  between  the 
contracting  powers,  the  Rasenaand  the 
*  Umbri,  so  long  as  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  retain  their  places :  neither  .shall 
attack  the  other,  nor  yet  sutler  the 
other  to  be  attacked,  6ic.  &ic.  &c.  ; 
and  if  causes  of  complaint  arise  be» 
tween  them  they  shall  be  decided  with- 
in fill  flays  in  the  place  where  the 
offence  happened.  Nothing  shall  be 
added  to  this  trea^  nor  aught  di- 
minished frt)in  it."  Our  well-read 
readiTs  will  possiltly  recofjnise,  throug^h 
the  diplomatic  phraseology  of  Mra- 
G ray's  version,  the  substance  of  a 
treaty  not  quite  so  ancient  as  they  had 
been  prepared  to  look  for.  In  fact,  if 
not  the  tre.ity  made  on  the  occasion 
in  (question,  it  is  another  treaty  that 
will  do  as  well.  Mrs.  Gray  will  ex- 
plain:— 

'*Tbb  curious  document  is  to  be 

found  in  Dionysius  vi.  95,  p.  41.5,  and  is 
copied  by  him  from  Macer,  aa  older 
author,  who.  says  Neibnhr,  seems  him- 
self to  have  read  the  treaty,  and  who 
do<crib«?s  the  offerings  (all  ot  them  Tus- 
can) made  upon  its  confirmation.  We 
havo  indeed,  here  chanjjed  the  namea 
Latins  and  Humans  for  I  'mbri  and  Ra- 
aeni  (!)  but  thiii,  and  no  other,  was  the 
form  of  treaty  used  throughout  Italy* 
from  tlif  (lays  of  Tarchun  down  to  the 
battle  ot  Kegillus  \  and  we  umst  remem- 
ber that  it  was  from  the  Raaena  the 
Latins  leurnt  d,  in  the  first  instance,  all 
that  was  either  eastern  in  their  style  or 
civilised  in  their  diplomacy." 

By  equally  unlawful  substitutions, all 
the  other  matters  are  made  out,  vouched 
for,  and  churned  as  separate  disooveries. 

Tarchun — the  giant  (iaster  of  these 
inventions — is  Mrs.  Gray's  hero  ;  she 
adorns  him  with  wisdom,  valour,  piet^, 
benevolence,  and  homage  to  the  fair 
tez :  will  not  allow  him  to  have  been 
over  five-and- twenty,  when  he  led  the 
Hyksos  (whom,  by  a  privilege  of 
writers  dealing  with  remote  events. 
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she  finds  no  difficulty  in  identifyinj? 
with  the  Lydians  of  Herodotus,  and 
these  again  with  the  Assyrians  of 
Resen,)  oat  of  Egypt :  settles  that  he 
died  a  natural  death — because,  if  he 
had  not,  ther»>  would  have  been  some 
tradition  of  it !  fixes  his  fir^t  dedica- 
tkwi  of  the  SpoUa  Opima,  as  an  ov»- 
tiOD  for  **  his  great,  and  inviolably 
Icept  treaty  with  the  Uinbrians  !"  and 
does  not  stick  to  name  the  very  temple 
of  (si  vii)  Tina  Tarqniidensis  as  the 
scene  of  that  singular  ceremoniaL 
All  this  is  quite  childish,  and  makes  a 
strangely  incongruous  appearance  in 
oonnection  with  the  eT«*.reourrinpf 
references  to  books  of  serious  anti- 
quity. Had  Mrs.  Gray  dealt  with  her 
subject  as  Hartheleu)y  with  his  Aiia- 
charsis,or  Feiieion  with  his  Teleiuaciie, 
those  exerdses  of  the  imaginationf  so 
far  as  they  represent  matters  consis- 
tent with  the  known  state  of  society 
and  manners  among  the  early  Etrus- 
oaiis»  might  h«vo  heen  illowiUe  ; 
but  even  so,  who  that  knows  tho  whole 
of  what  Herodotus  writt-s  concerning^ 
the  manners  of  the  Lydian  women, 
and  all  that  theological  antiquity  re- 
cords of  the  character  and  rites  of 
Atys,  could  refrain  from  smilintr  at 
the  fond  imngination  of  Tarchnu,  -on 
of  Atys,  introducing  into  European 
society  "  that  principle  which  alone  can 
^ve  stability  to  civilization,  viz.,  the 
rendering  of  honour  to  women,  and  the 
making  such  an  education  (1)  for  them 
Boeeasary,  asshall  lit  them  to  maintain 
that  hononr-— oaoe  where  women  are 
educated,  men  must  be  manlj»  and 
society  must  be  refined  ?" 

This  is  a  topic  which  Mrs*  Gray 
frequently  reverts  to  with  aa  amos- 
iqgly  significant  coraplao^noj. 

•«  The  Etrus  can  women,  though  much 
honored  anti  carefully  instructed,  ami  eli- 
gible even  more  than  the  English  women 
to  offices  of  responsibility,  but  seldom 

came  forward  in  public  life — they  were, 

doubtless,  educated  in  the  bosom  of  their 
own  fkmiHes.   They  rode  in  eharlots, 

hiftl  places  of  honour  in  the  pul)lic  ^ames, 
and  were  admitted  both  to  the  throne, 
(?)  and  to  the  priesthood.  It  is  even 
possible  that  they  occasionally  foui^ht  in 
the  army.  But,  whctht-r  they  foui^ht  or 
not,  they  ni'\er  voted  in  the  senate,  nor 
had  any  voice  in  making  the  laws,  nor 
any  inftuence  in  tlie  <r''n*Tal  eh  ctions — . 
and  they  never  came  forward  U8  a  uublic 
body.  One  superior  female  mina  may 
be  found  hi  everj  large  soolstj  at  all 


times,  eqally  fit  for  self-f^overnment, 
and  tho  government  of  others.  There 
are  few  men  of  extensive  acquaintance, 
who  could  not  name,  and  j>erhaps  even 
ajrree  on,  one  s>uch  woman,  in  whom 
they  could  repose  confidence,  and  to 
whom  they  could  render  admiration." 

We  willingly  concede  our  admiratioa 
to  Mrs.  Gray,  as  a  tonrist  and  cice- 
rone ;  but  we  can  rcpnsp  only  a  very 
limited  confidence  in  her  historic  accu- 
racy ;  for,  surely,  if  she  had  the  smallest 
knowledge  of  tlie  sort  of  education 
given  to  the  Amyrian  and  E^'^yptian 
women,  by  reference  to  whose  institu- 
tions she  argues  inferential  iy  for  those 
of  the  Etrnseans— a  specnl&^n  of  no 
historic  substance,  at  best — she  would 
have  given  rs,  instead  of  these  conven- 
tional platitudes  of  the  soirees,  some 
indications,  at  least,  of  wonder  and 
disgust. 

For,  perhaps,  there  is  no  conside- 
ration in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  so  wonderful,  as  this  power  of 
religion  to  bend  the  stron^t  instincts 
of  humanity  to  the  service  of  super- 
stition, or  more  revolting  than  the 
particular  instances  of  its  success 
among  the  Gentile  nations  ;  compell* 
ing»  if  we  may  so  express  it,  tho  vo- 
Iniifary  violation  alike  of  parental  ten- 
derness, and  of  virgin  modesty. 

••Swknm  atqM  liapte  Swur* 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  no 
serious  investigation  of  Gentile  anti- 
quity can  be  effectually  prosecuted, 
without  treading?,  at  every  step,  among 
the  symbols  of  a  system  of  physical 
theology  folly  as  revoltinjar  ss  tbiat  of 
Jagganatha  at  the  present  day,  and 
out  of  the  sordes  of  which  the  enquirer 
can  hardly  rise,  through  any  other 
outlet  than  the  half-opened  doors  of 
the  Mysteries*  guided  thither  by  such 
hierophantsas  Apuleius  and  his  Golden 
Ass,  who,  certainly,  are  no  suitable 
companions  for  English  ladies,  how- 
ever philosophically  educated. 

But  when  Mrs.  Gray,  leaving  spec** 
lation  and  inference,  comes  to  give  u* 
the  benefit  of  what  she  has  herself 
seen  and  learned  of  the  existingremmns 
of  Etmscan  civilization,  she  beeomss 
an  agreeable  and  instructive  compa- 
nion. None  of  the  Tuscan  monu- 
ments are  more  stupendous  than  thehr 
greatdnunSf  sewers,  and  water-courses* 
The  sewer^  of  London  is  not  more 
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complete  than  that  of  some  of  the  old 
towns  of  Tuscany  which  had  become 
ruins  before  Rome  was  built :  while  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  of  Rome  would  alone 
probably  exceed  any  ten  of  the  sewers 
of  London  added  toKetber.  On  this 
subject,  and  on  that  of  the  great  drain* 
ing  operations  of  the  early  inhabitmts 
of  T.tnirin,  there  is  .«oni6  "^ry  «eoep> 
table  information. 

"  Besides  the  purifvmj^  of  all  the 
towns,  and  the  draining  of  all  the 
marshes,  there  are  few  lakes  in  Etniria, 
or  in  the  states  borderinfi^  on  it.  which 
have  not  had  their  waters  lowered ;  and 
few  rivers  which  have  not  had  their 
channels  deepened,  straijrhiened,  and 
regulated,  by  thb  extraoruiuary  people. 
Though  the  only  two  grand  works  ex- 
tensively known,  are  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
at  Rome,  and  the  Emissarium,  through 
the  Hill  of  Albuno,  Italians  are  con- 
tinually finding  them  in  places  where 
they  have  never  befon*  been  suf^pected  ; 
and'  engineers,  who  alone  arc  capable  of 
appreciating  tiieir  merits  and  their  diffi- 
culties, may  trace  them  now  towards 
Chiusi,  at  tiesule,  and  in  the  Lake8  uf 
Kemi,  andGalano.  The  Lake  of  Nemi 
has  two  eraissarj,  which  have  only  lately 
come  to  light ;  and  a  very  magnificent 
one  was  discovered  at  Oalano,  Tn  1836, 
by  Prince  Borghese,  in  an  attempt  to 
drain  that  sheet  of  water.  Niebuhr  was 
the  tirst  who  investigated  the  old  under- 
ground channels  at  Fiesole,  in  1820. 

"  He  says,  that  tlie  site  of  Kl-irence 
was  formerly  a  lake,  and  that  the  land 
on  each  aide  the  Arno  was  a  marsh, 
frequently  dr-lngrd  and  flooded,  because 
the  Gonfalina  rock  shut  up  the  vallev, 
and  impeded  the  flow  of  the  river.  The 
Tuscans  cut  it  through,  and  the  water 
kept  within  its  banks.  At  L  ancisa  is 
another  tunnel,  which  formerly  con- 
ducted water  into  the  Clanis,  and  dimi- 
nished the  volume  of  the  Tiber.  The 
brook  Clanis,  the  Tuscans  turned  into  a 
river,  drmning  into  it  the  marshes  of 
the  Chiana.  In  the  state  of  Perugia, 
and,  in  oUier  parts  of  Tuscany,  many 
emissaij  still  remain,  by  which  land  was 
formerly  gained,  and  which  continue  to 
do  their  office  at  this  day,  owing  to  the 
oonsmnmate  skill  with  which  they  have 
been  constructed,  though  for  ages,  they 
have  been  utterly  neglected." 

Facts  of  this  1dnd»  agreeably  told, 
are  always  acceptable ;  but  INIrs. 
Grav's  passion  for  her  hero  will  not 
suffer  her  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
bare  fhot  of  the  existence  of  these 
renuuust  without  argmng  (if  an  untied 
btiam  oif  conjeetmrei  oinbeoiUedan 


[Not. 

argument,)  for  their  l>eing  the  work 
of  the  Raseni,  under  their  first  leader. 
We  have  mentioned  how  she  makee 
Hyksos  of  Herodotus's  Lydians 
(changing  only  Lydia  into  Lybia,  and 
Smyrna  into  Syrtes,)  and  as  you  are  at 
liberty  to  refer  the  Hyksos  to  an  Assy- 
rian as  well  as  any  other  origin,  and  as 
the  Assyrians  dwelt  on  the  Tiprie, 
which,  owing  to  its  annual  overflow, 
may  have  required  the  construction  of 
regulating  water-works,  Mrs.  Gray 
concludes  that  the  mlonv  under  Tar- 
cluin  were  expert  hydro-dynamists  on 
their  first  arrival,  and  accordingly,  to 
bim»  as  engineer-in-chief,  sheaeeribea 
the  construction  of  all  these  work?;, 
with  a  lavish  fondness,  sufficiently 
feminine,  but  certainly  much  more 
generous  than  just. 

If  Mrs.  Gray  could  exorcise  the 
shade  of  Tarchun  from  her  book,  (she 
will  find  an  Etruscan  form  of  exorcism 
in  Gate  de  Re  Rnitiea»)  strike  out 
these  rambling  ostentatious  disquisi- 
tions on  the  Hyksos  and  Pelasgi, 
and  find  some  other  field  for  vindicat- 
ing the  rights  of  women  to  the  treat- 
ment of  matters  uosuited  to  their  ha- 
bits of  mind  and  social  vocations,  tho 
residue,  reduced  to  manageable  dimen- 
sions, would  prove  much  more  valua- 
ble as  an  aopendiz  to  the  touf^  than 
it  can  ever  do  in  its  present  slu^*  as 
portion  of  an  ambitif)»is  history. 

For  the  Tour  is  worthy  of  being 
made  aa  complete  as  poasilMe ;  being, 
in  tmtb,  a  woric  nil  of  informa- 
tion very  agreeably  conveyed,  writ- 
ten before  archaic  pretension  had 
spoiled  Mrs.  Gray's  pen  for  its  ordi- 
nary running-hand — ^lively,  ardent,  and 
picturesque.  The  introduction,  how- 
over,  which  appears  to  have  been 
an  after  addition,  atVcctji  a  more 
ambitious  Style:  stiU»  it  abounds  with 
matter,  and  its  speculations  are  put 
forward  spt'cufntivr,  and  not  in  the 
dogmatic  maimer  of  the  latter  volume. 
Mrs.  Gray's  cariosity  with  respeot  to 
Etruscan  affiurs,  appears  to  have  been 
originally  excited  by  the  conversatTbn 
of  Dr.  Hutler,  the  late  Bbhop  of 
Litchfield,  who  was  himself  a  connois- 
seur and  collector,  and  whose  re|)ort 
of  the  wonders  of  ( 'ainp.inarl's  collec- 
tion induced  Mrs.  (iray  to  visit  tiiat 
exhibition,  then  open  in  Loudon.  To 
any  one  aoquainted  with  the  standard 
printed  works  on  the  subject,  this  exhi- 
oitionf  lunrerer  intwrestingg  could  have 
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caused  no  great  surprise;  but  Mrs.  Gray 
was  not  prepared  by  any  prior  reading 
to  restrain  her  wonder  and  omiontjf 
wb«n  introdaced  to  the  etidmoee  of 
luxury  and  civilization  amonp  a  people 
whom  she  had,  till  then,  rejrarded  as 
merely  "  ei)jt>ying  a  dejpre©  of  barbario 
power  and  greatness  prior  to  tho  Ro> 
nuBu."  Accordingly,  on  visiting  Italy 
the  year  after,  Mrs.  Gray  at  once  en- 
ga^'cd  earnestly  in  the  investigation  of 
Eiruscan  antiquities,  visiting  museums, 
attending  lectures,  and  conversing  in- 
defetigably  with  the  local  anticpiarles 
among  the  Cyelopean  walls,  rootless 
temples,  and  other  actual  remains  of 
tliie  once  greet  end  splendid  people-i* 
assisting  at  the  opening  of  their  tomhl^ 
dijiiiitcrrintr  with  her  own  hands  rem- 
nants of  their  pottery  and  coinage — 
qualifying  herself,  in  fact,  in  every 
praotical  wajf  to  produce  an  instruc- 
tive end  clever  book,  such  as  the  Tour 
unquestionably  is.  At  this  time,  slio 
had  not  been  smitten  with  the  ambittou 
of  shining  in  ardiaio  ethnography, 
and  settling  the  Pelaqgio  oontroversy, 
but  wrote  with  the  modesty  and 
sprightliness  of  an  uuatiected,  sensible 
woman.  The  uses  of  soch  a  WOcIk  aM 
very  justly  indicated  by  Mrs.  Gray 
henelff  in  her  introdnotion. 

"  No  one  has  felt  muro  acutely  tlian 
myself  tlie  pain  of  going  through  a 
museum,  oi-  \  i>if  iii^  a  ruin,  wholly  igno- 
rant of  its  objects  and  history,  with  an 
imcommiinleative  and  learned  person,  or 
with  a  party  of  the  initiatod,  who  talk 
to  one  another  in  a  sort  of  freemasonry, 
and  who,  even  when  most  willing  to 
instmet,  generally  suppose  a  vast  deal 
of  previous  knowledge  in  the  person 
they  address — hence  they  refer  to  man- 
ners and  customs  of  which  you  hare 
never  heard,  prove  a  varioty  of  things 
of  which  you  never  even  suspected  the 
existence,  and  nse  terras  tiiat  convey  to 
yonr  mind  nn  idi  n.  Ymi  are  aocnrdiii:;-ly 
obliged  to  admire  what  appears  ex- 
tremely ugly,  to  ascribe  all  sorts  of 
Talue  and  merit  to  half-broken,  tar- 
nished, liidc'ous  things,  which,  in  your 
secret  soul,  you  think  would  have  been 
ftv  better  tlurown  away,  and  to  pretend 
to  instruction  which  you  never  had  oven 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring.  In  sbort, 
year  enticipated  great  pleasvre  proves 
really  a  great  bore,  whilst  you  are 
ashamed  to  own  almost  to  yourself  that 
it  is  so,  and  woold  willmgly  store  your 
mind  with  the  infonaatlui  that  wonld 
make  it  otherwise,  if  you  could.  I  never 
found  tins  easy  in  any  ca;>e,  but  in 


regard  to  Etruria  in  particular,  it  is 
needful  to  have  theg^dance  of  another, 
if  we  wotild  nnderstand  and  estimate 

her  remains,  so  scattered  arc  the  sources 
which  treat  of  them,  and  so  meagre  the 
Streams  of  knowledge  which  singly  they 
supply." 

This  want  is  now  Tory  well  supplied. 
Even  thos^  who,  for  mere  fashion's 
sak^  go  through  the  routine  of  visit- 
ing scenes  and  collections  of  this  kind, 
may  as  well  bring  away  some  informa* 
tion  and  faaterest  about  what  they  have 
seen,  and  they  can  hardly  fail  to  acquire 
both  from  reading  a  work  which  very 
vividly  expresses, the  pleasure  taken  by 
an  intelligent  Bind  in  the  aeqdrition 
of  general  knowledge  of  such  matters. 
But  if  persons  of  attainment  desire  to 
qualify  themselves  for  pronouncing  on 
jPelasgic  and  Oscan  origins,  they  must 
Study  their  snfajeet  in  another  dais  of 
authorities,  among  whom  Mrs.  Gray, 
the  historian,  is  much  too  imaginative 
to  be  admitted.    But  a  general  know- 
ledge of  each  snbjeets  is  ^dte  snftoient 
for  even  a  very  accomplished  person. 
A  familiarity  with  the  beautiful  forms 
of  their  vases,  drinking  cups,  paters, 
mirrors,  and  other  tuppetedtiUa,  will 
admirably  improve  the  eye  of  taste. 
An    acquaintance  with   their  great 
public  works  will  impress  the  strongest 
mind  with  a  wholesome  diffidence  in 
our  own  svperiority,  whiah  is»  perhapQ, 
one  of  the  most  valnable  lessons  m 
Englishman  of  the  present  day  can 
learn.    Persons  who  take  an  interest — 
and  the  interest  is  daily  increasing — 
in  the  fbrmer  state  of  this  particular 
part  of  our  empire,  will  find  their 
views  of  Celtic  analogies  enlarged  and 
illustrated,  by  comparison  with  these 
magnificent  ytaMm  of  the  same 
poldiral  and  architectural  types  that 
our  early  forefathers  followed  in  their 
ruder  cairns  and  cahirs.    In  nothing, 
does  the  modem  state  of  society  mor« 
iUrongly  difihr  from  antiquity,  ttiaa  in 
our  treatment  of  the  dead.    The  great 
monuments  of  the  early  nations  are 
their  sepulchres.    If  the  present  gene- 
rations were  swept  away  from  ihe 
face  of  Europe,  their  burial  places 
would  be  nearly  undistinguishahle  by 
their  successors.  The  ^eatest  temple 
of  the  Christian  world  is  not  of  so  vast 
a  bulk  as  the  tomb  of  one  Egyptian  king. 
The  residences,  fortresses,  and  temples 
(if  such  were  the  stone  circles)  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  are 
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also  inferior  io  mAmitude  to  their 
aepidoliral  tumuli.  The  tomb  of  the 
Tuath  Da  Danan  king,  at  New 
Granjjo,  exc(»o(1.s  in  bulk  and  rude 
gandeur  all  the  remains  at  'J'ara.  It 
has  stood  little,  if  at  all  less,  than  two 
thousand  yean,  and  seema  built  for 
alernity ;  yet,  how  diminutive  is  New 
Grange  in  comparison  with  the  Pyra- 
niida»  or  even  with  the  more  cognate 
oahv-ahapad  tumuli  of  Tuscany.  Un- 
questionably*  tiia  Idea  of  a  corporal 
resurrection  was  present  in  the  minds 
of  the  Gentile  nations,  who  laid  up 
their  dead  with  aueh  aolidity  and  magt- 
nificenoe^  in  *  more  practical  sense 
than  in  ours,  who  consign  the  dust  of 
our  kindred  to  a  re-union  with  the 
elements,  almost  as  immediate  as  that 
produced  by  fire.  Vain  care  of  the 
perishing  forms  of  matter  !  The  sar- 
cophagus of  Cheops  had  been  rifled  of 
all  that  the  great  pyramid  was  built  to 
protect,  long  before  modem  inquiry 
had  ascertained  the  aepulchral  charac- 
ter of  the  structure.  And  even  when 
the  art  of  the  Cyclopean  mason,  with 
hit  enormous  maasen  of  j<mited  stone, 
has  succeeded  in  excluding  all  intrusion 
from  the  chamber  of  death  for  three 
thousand  years,  as  in  some  of  the 
raeentIy*opened  tombs  of  Etruria — 
the  iirst  undulation  of  external  air 
that  visits  the  frail  crust  of  hu- 
manity, cruml)les  it  into  dust.  Mrs. 
Gray  gives  a  very  vivid  account  of 
aueh  an  ooourrence^  where  the  ex- 
plorer, on  locking  into  the  interior  of 
a  newly- opened  sepulchre,  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  armed 
oorpae  of  a  warrior;  but  the  momeiit 
after,  a  slight  tremor,  like  that  of 
aand  in  an  hour-gla,'«<!,  spemod  to 
agitate  the  figure,  and  in  a  few 
nunulea  it  melted  into  air  and  disap- 
peared. When  Arolta  entered  the 
tomb,  "  the  golden  crown,  some  frag- 
ments of  arms,  and  a  few  handfulls 
of  dust,  were  all  that  marked  the  last 
resting  place  of  the  Tarqulnian  chief." 

The  variety  of  form  asSUmed  by 
the  Etruscan  tombs  is  remarkable. 
There  are  not  only  the  conical  tumuli, 
with  the  central  chamber  and  niches 
in  the  basement  for  inferior  inter- 
ments ;  but  singular  varieties  of  the 
tumulus,  with  distinct  towwr-built  se- 
pulduree  springing  up  through  them, 
aomewhat  like  minarets  from  the  dome 
of  an  oriental  mausoleum  ;  and  rock- 
hewn  chambers  cut  on  the  scarps  of 


mountains,  like  those  of  Egypt  and 
Petra;  but  there  does  not  appear 
any  where  in  Etruria  that  we  arc 

aware  of,  the  rude  stone-circled  Cel- 
tic curn,  which  seems  to  be  the  pri- 
mitive type  of  all  the  pyramidal  and 
conical  tumuli,  and  of  which  tiiere 
were  undoubted  specimens  in  Greece 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  we  be- 
lieve still  extant. 

Mrs.  Gray,  has  a  singularly  extra- 
vagant theory  of  Cyclopean  styles  of 
building,  which  she  puts  forward  with 
an  imperious  and  not  unimposing  so- 
taunity,  that  appears  to  hare  quite  orcr^ 
oome  the  newspaper  critics ;  for  we 
remember  seeiiiir  the  extract  go  the 
round  of  the  approving  press.  The 
tower  of  Babel  having  been  built  of 
brick,  she  conceives  that  men,  after 
the  dispersion,  would  first  he-fin  to 
build  in  stone  after  that  manner,  shap- 
ing the  stones  into  the  proportions  of 
bncks !  Hence  she  aadgns  the  greatset 
antiquity  to  the  most  perfect  buildinga 
in  Etruria,  and,  as  usual  with  those 
who  stray  far  from  couunon  sense  and 
reoeired  opinion,  is  very  absolute  in 
enunciating  her  ideas.  Having  enu- 
merated three  «:tyles  of  primitive  ma- 
sonry— as,  first,  the  Etruhcan,  of  qua- 
drangular cut  stone ;  secondly,  the 
Pelasgic,  of  polygonal  cut  stone  ;  and« 
thirdly,  the  Cyclopean,  of  rude  stone, 
uncut  (a  cliuisification  in  whicli  we  only 
object  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
alylea  to  the  supposed  inrentora>— abe 
prooeeda:— i 

*•  The  order  of  chronology  in  whicli 
these  three  styles  of  masonry  are  to  be 

reckoned,  is  not  as  if  the  most  barba- 
rous was  the  most  ancient;  but  on  tlte 
contrary,  as  if  a  priority  in  antiquity 
.sliould  be  assigned  to  the  most  retint  <l. 
This  is  proved,  because  the  people  who 
knew  how  to  make  bricks  (which  are 
found  all  over  the  world  with  regular 
angles,  and  which  are  in  their  oldest 
form  quadrilateral)  were  the  most  likely 
to  use  stjuared  stones,  and  tohavegri^ 
dually  sul)>tituted  tliem  for  a  greater 
quantity  ot  bricks,  in  order  to  save  time 
and  labour,  and  to  increase,  as  they 
would  think,  durability.** 

Then,  after  instancing  the  Egyptian 
and  Hindoo  remama  in  thia  quadran- 
gular Cyclopean  style— 

**  Indeed  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 

brick-like  quadrilateral  and  regularly 
cut  stone  is  the  oldest  form  of  ar« 
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chitecturc  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  early  patriarchs,  who 

werr  carefully-fducatod,  lari^o-minthsl, 
and  long-experienced  men,  living  iu  ihe 
records  of  tradition  as  giants,  m  order 
to  i  \;.ress  their  powers  both  of  mind  and 
lu)(!y,  which  we  have  inlterlted  in  a  much 
moru  feeble  degree,  and  for  a  much 
more  limited  period." 

The  next  place  i.s  tlion  assiirned  to 
the  polygonal,  and  the  tiur»l  to  the 
Cyclopeaoy  the  origin  of  which 

**  Is  the  most  recent  of  the  three ;  and 

it  has  been  used  by  wild  men  ever  ^inc^' 
man  went  wild,  which  was  not  until  cen- 
turies after  he  was  dvilised,  and  not 
until  aftnr  the  oonfuston  of  tongnes  and  - 
the  dispersion  of  Babel." 

The  theory  is  quite  turned  tipsi-le 
down  by  the  fact  that  in  8evcral  of  the 
Italian  towns  the  old  walls  present  the 
three  varieties  of  masonry  in  question, 
in  the  inverse  order,  the  uncut  ma- 
sonry bein'-T  at  the  bottom,  the  poly- 
gonal jointed  stone  in  the  middle,  and 
the  i|aadrangular  courses  at  the  top ; 
and  in  Greece,  where  Mrs.  Gray,  with 
precipitate  positiveness,  asserts,  that 
the  two  less  perfect  styles  ouly  are  to 
be  found,  it  is  matter  of  historic  record 
that  many  of  thosenumeroos specimens 
of  the  perfected  rectangular  style  in 
Greece  whidi  T^odwell's  labours  have 
made  familiar  to  us,  are  of  a  compara- 
tively recent  date— the  walls  of  Platea, 
for  example,  built  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, while  the  rough-stone  citadels  of 
Tyrins  and  Mycenaj  were  objects  of 
traditionary  wonder  in  the  days  of 
Homer.  The  gate  of  the  Lions,  how- 
ever,  at  Mycena?,  with  its  propylea,  is 
in  the  perfect  qundraiigular  style,  and 
although  evidently  nut  older  tlian  the 
oitstdeU  is  most  probably  contempora- 
neoas,  and,  at  all  events,  old  enougli 
to  overawe  the  mind  with  a  longer 
train  of  great  recohections  than  any 
other  similar  strncture  in  the  world. 

Undoubtedly  no  known  monument  of 
any  country  can  approach  this  gateway 
in  hii^toric  and  lieroie  interest.  Stand- 
ing under  its  great  lintel,  the  traveller  is 
hrought  as  close  to  the  spot  made  illus- 
trious by  the  presence  of  Agamemnon, 
Oreste-,  ( 'lyteinnestrn,  Electrn,  and  the 
other  renowned  members  of  the  house 
of  Atreus,  as  on  the  deck  of  the  Victory 
he  is  to  the  very  plank  consecrated  by 
the  blood  of  Nelson.  There  is  no 
actually  iilentificd  scene  of  coneen- 
truted  iiistoric  and  poetic  interest  in 
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the  world  to  compare  with  it.  You 
tread  tiie  very  stones,  you  touch  the 

very  walls,  the  most  renowned  in  gen- 
tile history.  All  that  is  most  famous 
in  crime,  in  glory,  in  the  splendours  of 
life,  and  in  the  immortal  aehierementa 
of  the  intellect  of  Ionia  and  Greece, 
is  here  brought  within  the  compass  of 
these  two  gate-posts,  just  as  the  accu- 
mulated waters  of  the  bjusiu  of  a  great 
river  are  delivered  through  some  nar- 
row rapid — in  such  a  rush  of  great 
recollections  does  the  traveller  find 
himself  iu  the  gateway  of  Mycenaj ; 
and  close  by  is  the  Treasury  of  At- 
reus, a  domed  vault  of  rectangular 
Cyclopean  masonry,  as  accurately  cut 
as  that  of  any  Etruscan  mcjnument 
whatever.  That  this  was  a  sepulchral 
chamber  appears  highly  probable.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Campion,  a  correspondent  of 
Mrs.  Gray's,  gives  some  curious,  but 
we  suspect  apocryphal,  pai'ticulars  re- 
specting it.    He  says— 

**  There  was  formerly,  as  Geno- 
.ral  GcHrdon  informed  me,  an  enormons 
vase,  four  or  five  feet  hif;h,  of  coarse 
earthenware  in  the  centre  of  this  tomb, 
whieii  eontaineil  ashes,  and  which,  from 
all  that  we  could  hear,  was  the  veritable 
ashes  of  ih>-  *  kinj'  of  nK-n.'  This  vase 
was  removed,  and  was  Ibr  a  long  tinie 
buried  in  the  garden  of  the  general's 
Iioii^c,  but  during  the  fireek  war  it  was 
eitiier  stolen,  or  it  mu5t  have  been  ucci- 
dently  liUsplaeed  during  a  fire  which 
burned  not  only  the  house,  but  a  great 
part  of  Argos. 

This  if  very  singular.   Clarke,  that 

mighty  scholar  and  great  traveller, 
visited  the  Treasury  in  a.d.  1800,  and 
saw  nothing  of  the  kind.  Dodwell 
was  there  in  1805,  and  fotud  the 
chamber  quite  empty.  Is  General 
Gordon  alive  ?  Mr.  Campion  ought 
not  to  leave  the  matter  uncertain. 
Wo  strongly  suspect  some  mistake ; 
though  the  probability  of  the  so-called 
treasury  being  a  tomb  remains  not 
much  diminished.  Nay,  that  it  was 
actually  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  (al- 
though Mr.  Campion  and  Mrs.  Gray 
appear  equally  ignorant  of  any  aofid 
ground  for  supposing  so)  appears  rea- 
sonably likely.  For,  althoujgh  Pausa- 
nias  apparently  rel'ers  to  this  and  the 
adjoining  vault  when  speakiiig  of  the 
subterraneous  chambers  in  which  Atre- 
us kept  his  treasures,  entering  fully 
into  a  description  of  the  similar  trea^ 
sury  of  Myniasat  OrchiMBieiios— whioh 
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ia  in  all  respects  identical — yet  Sopho- 
o1e8>  who  wrote  nearly  six  hundred  years 

earlier,  anrl  Euripide;*,  also  .in  earlier 
authority  by  many  centuries,  ap|)ear 
both  to  have  had  this  chamber  in  view, 
and  aetnall J  to  have  regarded  it  as  the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon,  in  la3ring  the 
scene  of  their  respective  tra-jfedies  of 
Mlectra,  The  learning  on  this  subject 
will  be  found)  diseassedy  with  his  nsnal 
COpionaness  and  candour,  by  (Clarke* 
whose  great  work  still  remains  the 
prime  touchstone  for  testing  the  specu- 
lations of  tourists  in  the  Levant 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  somethii^ 
very  solemn  in  the  allotment  of  a  spa- 
cious chamber  to  the  sole  occupation  of 
its  one  dead  tenant.  Cheops,  in  the  heart 
of  his  great  mountain  of  jointed  stone^ 
lay  in  a  fbamber  forty  feet  high  ;  two 
hundred  feet  of  solid  masonry  inter- 
posed  between  him  and  the  light  of 
daj  on  every  side.  A  dome»  twenty 
feet  high,  surrounded  tlie  remains  of 
the  Tuath  de  Danan  monarch  and 
his  companions  ia  death*  at  New- 
grange. 

Mrs.  Grajy  with  the  want  of  aeen- 

racy  that  generally  accompanies  en- 
thusiastic writing,  omits  te  give  us  the 
dimensions  of  the  sepulcliral  vaults 
recently  discovered  in  some  of  the 
tumuli  of  Etruria  ;  but  from  the  pro- 
portion of  the  objects  remaining  in 
them,  we  estimate  that  they  fall  little 
short  in  extent  of  the  principal  diam* 
bers  of  the  pyramids,  which  they  re- 
semble as  well  in  the  accurate  masonry 
as  in  the  great  bulk  and  grandeur  of 
then*  materials.  The  roon  are  some- 
times formed  of  flat  slabs*  like  that  of 
the  chamber  of  Cheops  ;  sometimes  of 
converging  courses,  like  that  ot'it^  ex- 
ternal gallery  ;  and  have  a  striking 
general  resemblance  to  the  .similarly- 
situated  cells  of  the  Mvxican  and 
Yucatanese  pyramids.  Here  the  body 
was  deposited  in  full  dress :  if  a  warrior* 
clad  in  bronie  armour,  with  gilded 
shields  hung  around,  liis  lunoe  and 
arms  by  his  side — in  one  case,  his  wnr- 
chariot  at  his  feet ;  if  a  female  of  rank* 
adorned  with  jewels  and  golden  orna- 
ments, the  walls  hung  witajMtfe>m'  and 
the  floor  set  out  with  vases,  tripods, 
and  similar  objects  of  luxury.  Mrs. 
Gray  falls  into  the  error  so  common 
among  young  antiquaries,  of  referring 
every  thing  to  the  earliest  pus^iltK- 
epoch*  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  less  antiquity  than  three  thousand 


years  for  any  thing  she  sees  in  sndi 
situations.    Hut  it  is  eertain'that  the 

gateway  of  Mycena?,  of  which  we 
have  spolcen  above,  is  greatly  older 
thaji  a  ^ViiiiX  many  Etruscan  tombs, 
inasmuch  as  the  tragedies  of  the  hovs* 
Atreus  form  the  subjects  of  the  or- 
namental designs  of  many  Etruscan 
sarcophagi*  and  events  of  still  more 
recent  oooorrenoe*  extending  down  to 
the  epooh  of  the  Roman  monarchy* 
are  frequently  found  represented  in 
like  manner.  Some  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs  may*  however*  boast  an  immense 
antiquity,  such  as  the  splendid  R^n- 
lini  Galassi  sepulchre,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Larthia,"  so  vividly  described 
by  Mrs.  Gray,  though  we  are  far  from 
jumping  with  her  to  the  oooelusion, 
that  because  '*  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  architect,  Canina,  that  this 
tomb  was  constructed  many  years  be- 
fore the  Trqjan  war,**  she  "tAenf^bre 
read  the  Unguag^  and  aoaaned  the 
dress  and  furniture,  and  saw  the  very 
dust  of  men  who  were  cotemporary 
with  Jephtiia  and  the  older  judges  of 
Israel,  long  before  the  time  <»  Sanl 
and  David." 

The  inscriptions  on  such  monu- 
ments generally  consist  merely  of  the 
names  of  the  personages  entombed*  or 
represented.  Accordinglv,  where  the 
representations  are  of  well-known  sub- 
jects, the  powers  ot  the  Etruscan  letters 
are  easily  asoertamed.  Thus  where  the 
sculpture  on  a  tomb  atVolaterra  repre- 
sents Orestes  slaying  Clytenmestra, 
and  the  Euries  rising  to  pursue  the 
matrieidef  we  reed  urate*'  over  the 
head  of  one  ^ore*  and  «  Clutmsta** 
under  the  other ;  and  when  Mercury 
and  Apollo,  distinguished  by  their  pro- 
per attributes,  appear  on  the  orna- 
mented back  of  a  mirror,  we  read 
their  names,  "  Apulu"  and  "  Turins," 
or  Hermes, respectively  indicated  in  the 
Etruscan  character.  By  such  means  tlie 
powers  of  all  the  letters  of  the  Etruscan 
alphabet  have  been  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  curious 
antique  ink-stand,  having  the  Greek 
■equivalents  for  these  letters  arranged 
in  a  sort  of  svllabarv,  seems  to  com- 
plete  the  first  step  towards  a  know- 
ledge of  this  language.  The  princi- 
pal remsdns  of  the  language  itself* 
mdependent  of  about  thirty  known 
Ktrusran  words,  bearing  hardly  any 
reseuibhince  to  any  other  known  lan- 
guiige*  of  which  the  meanings  have 
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been  handed  down  to  os  by  the  classic 
wrtten,  oonsist  of  a  set  oflnseriptions 

on  brass  plates  dug-  up  about  a.d.  1440 
at  Gubhin,  whence  they  derive  the 
name  by  which   they  are  generally 
known,  the  Eugubian  tables.  The 
attempt  to  interpret  these  inscriptions 
lias  leil  many  ingenious  speculators  into 
sinf?ular   absurdities.       Adrien  von 
Scrieck,  a  disciple  of  Goropius  Becaa 
thoQg'bt  to  turn  tbeni  into  hi^i  Dntoh 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixtMmtfl  oen- 
tury.    Sir  William  Betham,  in  our 
own  time,  has  sought  to  convert  them 
into  Irish.   To  both  attempts  wo  ihay 
jnstlT  apply  the  language  of  Scaliger, 
speakinp  of  the  "  Bt'C(>eselana,"  "  Non 
possumusnonridere.  Nuuquamle^imus 
majores  nugas :  nunquam  insigniorem 
temeritatem  vidimus  neque  audivimus.** 
It  is  singular  that  both  should  have 
been  led  to  the  attempt  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  a  single  word — Becan  and  his 
IbUower,  going  on  the  story  of  Psam^ 
roetichus  having  decided  the ,  Phry* 
pian  to  be  the  mother  tongue  of  man- 
kind, from  the  fact  of  of  hecs  the 
Phrygian  word  for  bread,  being  the 
first  artienlate  sound  uttered  by  the 
children    whom    he   had   kept  from 
human    conversation  for   the  pur- 
pose of  observbg  in  what  language 
natore  would  prompt  them  first  to 
express  themselves  ;    and  hec  being 
in  high  Dutch  the  root  of  baker  I — 
Betham  ffrouudiug  his  theory  on  the 
equally  Mender  lowidation  of  Sue- 
tonius's    statement,  that  Acsar  in 
Etruscan  meant  God,  which  it  also 
means  in  Irish.    The  most  plausible 
attempts  at  the  interpretation  of  these 
inscriptions  represent  them  as  rituals, 
and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  tlio 
same  phrases,  and  their  place  of  depo- 
tHU  in  » temple,  render  tnis  reasonaoly 
likely;  bat  to  affect  to  discuss  the 
erammar  of  the  Etruscan  tongue  in 
the  present  state  of  our  information 
respecting  it,  and  to  assert  that  it  has 
ftimished  the  Latin  language  with  its 
**  words  of  command,  especially  for 
war  and  hunting-,"  while  the  Oscan 
aborigines  gave  it  its  basis  of  house- 
hold and  agricultural  terms,!s  a  d^;ree 
of  temerity,  equalled  only  by  the  au- 
dacious folly  of  seekinj^  to  implicate 
Niebuhr  in  such  a  speculation,  in  the 
&ce  of  hi8>well>1roown  and  often-re- 
peated opinions.    If  writers  like  Mrs. 
Gray  and  others  who  have  invaded  the 
seleict  £lA«e#  of  antiquity  with  raah 


blundering  ibotstqps»  had  read  and 
laid  to  heSrt  the  wsndngs  and  testf* 

monies  of  Niebniuv  the  learned  would 
have  been  spared  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
gust, and  the  cause  of  learning  a  se« 
rious  amount  of  injury.  Omitting  his 
particular  remarks  on  the  absolute 
incognito  in  which  their  language  still 
remains,  we  shall  here  transcribe  Nie- 
buhr's  words  of  general  admonition 
with  which  he  prwhoes  his  Etrusean 
investigations:  "The  ruins  of  their 
cities — the  numerous  works  of  art 
discovered — the  national  spirit  of  tba 
Tuscans,  who  lookad  on  them  as  iStuSr 
ancestors,  and  prided  themselves  on  • 
them — the  tempting  mystery  of  a  lan- 
guage utterly  unknown — all  this  has 
made  the  moderns  pay  more  attention 
to  them  than  to  any  other  Italian  tribe» 
and  the  Etruscans  at  this  day  are  in- 
comjiarably  more  renowned  and  ho- 
noured than  they  were  in  the  time  of 
XtWf.  Unhappily,  the  interert  fbna 
felt  has  not  been  combined  with  an 
equal  degree  of  judgment  and  impar« 
tiality.  Men  have  not  been  content 
with  knowing  what  their  resoufOif 
could  discover  ;  and  no  other  part  of 
literature  relating  to  ancient  history 
contains  so  much  that  is  irrational, 
hasty^  and  unprofitable,  as  may  be 
ibnnd,  along  with  much  that  is  msho- 
nest,  in  what  has  been  written  on  the 
Etruscan  language  and  bistoxj  sinoe- 
Annius  of  Viterbo." 

Diooysius  of  HaliovnassiiSy  whe» 
among  the  ancients,  knew  more' 
about  this  singular  family  of  ^..■'an- 
kind  than  any  other  writer,  bnt 
whose  aooount  of  Etnuria  has  unfor- 
tunately been  lost»  tdla  us  eaqireesly 
that  neitlier  in  language  or  in  manners 
had  they  any  resemblance  to  any  other 
p<H)ple.  Sii^ular,  that  audi  a  testimony 
to  the  hopelessness  of  a^fdying  any  exist- 
ing language  as  an  exponent  of  theirs 
should  not  have  repressed  the  specu- 
lative ardour  of  the  philologers,  and 
admonished  Mrs.  Gray  of  the  rashness 
of  supposing  that  institutions  and  man- 
ners so  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  came  full-grown  into 
Etraria  with  the  first  impDrtatioii  of 
the  llaseni. 

As  those,  however,  to  whom  the 
Tour  will  be  chietiv  acceptable  are  the 
moderately  learned*  who  aspire  to  no 
more  than  the  eanly-attained  accom- 
plishments of  taste,  we  will  not  longer 
dwell  on  the  folly  of  a  speculation  io 
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which  they  can  take  little  interest,  but 
proceed  inth  Mrs.  Gray  to  giire  tiiem 
aome  idea  of  the  sort  of  entertuinment 
provided  for  thera  by  the  munificent 
care  of  the  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the 
zeal  of  the  present  collectors  at  Rome. 

Tiie  great  Btraaoan  aaoseum  it  the 
Gregwun  in  the  Vatican,  founded  by 
the  proeent  lovereign  pontiff: 

••On  entering  wo  first  saw  a  number 
of  sarcopha^^i  with  recumbent  figures 
on  the  hds,  some  of  great  beauty  and 
eieganoe^  ollien  stiff  and  massive,  and 
eillieri  gprotesquo  and  almost  revolting. 
They  were  chiefly  in  the  stvle  of  Car. 
•  Gampana^,  aad»  as  I  remarked  before, 
all  possess  a  character  peculiar  to  thcm- 
aelres,  and  very  different  from  any 
works  of  the  classioal  periods  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Those  which  I  call  stiff 
and  massive,  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  our  own  sepulchral  effigies  of  the 
middle  agei,  and  we  have  often  seen 
mitred  aM>ots  and  prince  bishops,  chi- 
selled like  the  old  Lucomones.  Amone 
ih&  terra  cotta  representations  there  is 
a  very  fine  horse's  head,  a  beautiful 
rdiero  of  Adonis  and  his  dog,  and  a 
most  Slated  and  elegant  statue  of  Bler- 
enry,  i^ieh,  thoueh  found  in  Etrurla, 
would  appear  to  ne  of  Roman  work- 
manship. The  first  rooms  are  entirely 
filled  with  terra  cotta :  amongst  which 
one  might  easily  miss  some  rude  and 
ugly,  but  very  singular,  and,  us  the 
Cwrmaas  would  say,  mmrk-morthj  sepul- 
chral urns.  They  stand  upon  a  shelf 
at  the  entrance  of  the  first  room,  and 
were  found  at  Albana  under  the  lara 
of  a  volcano,  which  must  have  been  ex- 
tinct before  the  foundation  of  Alba 
Longa,  three  hundred  years  prior  to 
Borne.  They  were  filled  with  ashes, 
»nA  are  supposed  to  represent  the  huts 
which  their  tenants  inhabited  durine^ 
life.  When  first  diseovered,  an  aatl- 
quitybeyond  human  record  was  assigned 
tnem,  as  they  were  supposed  to  have 
been  buried  prior  to  the  eruption  of 
lava,  under  wnich  they  were  found  ;  but 
recent  examination  has  shown  tlint  they 
were  placed  in  excavations  made  lu,  and 
under,  the  lava,  and  that  they  probably 
belonged  to  the  old  Latin  Inhabitants  of 
Albaltonga.  •  •  •  •  • 
*•  The  liregoriaa  museum  Is  peculiarly 
rich  In  rasee  and  tazxe,  which  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant of  all  the  objects  lound  in  the 
Etruscan  tombs,  for  they  impart  the 
greatest  knowledge  of  the  mvtholojjy, 
Uie  heroic  tradition,  and  the  domestic 
manners,  not  only  of  the  Etruscans 
themselves,  but  of  th.-  Creeks,  with 
whom  they  were  so  closely  allied,  With- 
m  the  last  fifteen  years  vases  have  been 


found  of  a  style  different  from  what  was 
known  before,  and  of  a  beauty,  both  as 

to  materials  and  execution,  sup<'rior  to 
any  others,  if  we  except  the  exquisite 
spi  cimens  firom  Nola.  The  truth  of  this 
remark  will  Ik;  evident  to  any  one  who 
will  compare  most  of  those  vases  in  the 
British  Museum,  marked  as  having  be- 
longed to  the  late  Sir  WttHam  Hamilton, 
with  those  more  recently  purchased  from 
Campanari.  Indeed,  about  half  a  cen- 
tury a);o,  immense  sums  were  given  foe 
many  of  those  whioh,  if  sold  now,  would 
be  considered  second-rate,  and  fetch  but 
a  moderate  price ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  vast  numbers  which  recent  dis- 
coveries have  hrou«»ht  to  light,  the  price 
of  the  whole  manufacture  b  so  much  re- 
duced, that  one  for  which  the  king  of 
Naples,  not  many  years  ajjo,  gave  ton 
thousand  crowns,  would  now  hardly  be 
valued  at  more  than  two  thousand. 

Mrs.  Gray  then  proceeds  to  distin- 
guish the  vases  and  drinking-cups 
into  classes,  exhibiting  four  difierences 
of  a^la:— 

"  First,  the  Egyptian,  with  its  har- 
pies and  sphynxes,  in  total  defiance  of 
nature,  and  in  disregard  of  (ireeek 
mythology,  or  heroic  tradition.  Se- 
condly, the  bla<A  flrares ;  quunt,  stiff, 
and  peculiar;  of  the  most  beautiful 
workmanship,  but  without  ease  or 
grace  in  Uie  numan  outline ;  with  splen- 
did processions  of  warriors,  groups  of 
divinities,  and  mysterious  allegories. 
Thirdly,  the  red  figures,  with  the  most 
spirited  and  elegant  forms  of  men  and 
women,  true  to  nature,  and  sometimes 
absolutely  lovely,  representing  stories 
of  gods  and  horoes,  as  well  as Inddents 
of  domestic  life.  You  will  rarely  see  a 
black  figure  easy,  natural,  or  graceful, 
however  exquisite  may  be  the  beautv 
of  its  workmanship;  and  yoU  will 
seldom  be  able  to  trace  in  a  red  figure 
that  peculiar  still'  and  rigid  <]uaintness 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  most 
ancient  Etruscan  art.  Those  black 
figures  which  have  a  sketchy  and  flow- 
ing ease,  are  on  vasee  of  verv  infMor 
material  and  execution,  and  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  decay  of  art,  like  the 
roughly-drawn  red  figures,  which  are 
so  common,  and  which  we  may  call, 
fourthly,  the  decadence  style^  not  na- 
tive, but  imitative." 

Among  articles  so  fragile  and  so 

valuable,  the  reparation  of  their 
breaches  and  fractures  is  i^y  no  means 
a  despicable  art. 

"Restorations  are  of  two  kiyds, 
lawftil  and  nnlawftil :  in  the  former,  the 
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fragments  are  suiHcienUy  perfect,  fully 
to  show  the  subject  of  the  painting, 
irith  all  its  figures,  emblems,  and  de- 
Tices;  and  tht*  rostoror's  task  merely 
is  to  eke  out  the  little  thut  is  imper- 
fect, or  to  reproduce  that  which,  though 
risible,  is  very  rnucli  decayed;  while, 
in  the  latter,  very  tew  of  the  principal 
figwes  remaining,  and  oren  the  snlject 
itMlf  being  uncertain,  the  restorer  ex- 
ercises his  fancy  in  determining  the 
group,  and  his  taste  or  judgment  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  costume  and 
action.  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning 
by  an  example.  Suppoiie  the  vase  to 
be  restored,  when  quite  perfect,  to  have 
represented  Hercules  brin<;ing  the  hoar 
to  £urystheus,  who  is  hiding  himself  in 
the  well  (a  subject  which  I  have  seen 
on  several  vases)  ;  and  suppose  the  re- 
maining fragments  to  show  Hercules, 
with  his  club,  and  Eurystheus  peeping 
out  of  the  well ;  but  instead  of  the  boar 
on  Hercules'  shoulders,  there  is  a  bro- 
ken gap,  a  lawiul  restorer  might  re- 
^irodvoe  the  boar,  and  lioist  him  as  be- 
fore on  the  shoulders  of  the  demigod, 
and  the  vase  would  be  considered 
almost  as  valuable  as  it  was  when  per- 
fect. Bnt  suppose  nothing  of  the  orij^i- 
nal  to  remain  but  the  le<js,  lion's  skm, 
and  club  of  Hercules,  u  restorer,  by  an 
unlawful  act  of  forgery,  might  join 
thereunto  a  modern  piece  of  terra 
cotta,  painted  with  £urystheus,(his  well, 
and  the  bear,  exactly  copied  firom  an- 
other vase.  This  might  he  so  skilfully 
done  as  to  deceive  a  novice;  but  it 
would  be  detected  immediately  by  any 
one  coUTersant  with  anci 'iit  art,  and 
the  T«se  would  be  quite  valueless." 

Proceeding  now  to  the  principal 
roomy  containing  the  chief  rarities  of 
the  collection,  Mrs.  Gray  describes 
an  arrangement  which  we  would 
gladly  see  imitated  in  tbe  museum  of 
one  of  oor  own  mostosefnl  and  learned 
institutions,  where  the  active  patriot- 
ism of  the  members  has,  within  the 
last  few  years,  accumulated  a  truly 
splen^d  collection  of  ancient  Irish 
gold  and  V>ronze  ornaments.  The 
museum  of  the  lloyal  Irish  Academy, 
as  a  collection  of  works  of  ancient 
native  art,  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  departmoDt  of  the  Brittsh  Mi»- 
seum.  Tbe  ioilitation  receives  but 
£300 'a  year  from  government;  yet, 
upon  this  pittance,  with  the  help  of 
individual  aonations*  and  the  ezeruons 
of  its  own  members,  it  has  amassed  a 
treasury  of  Celtic  antiquities  second 
only,  we  believe,  in  richness  to  the 
Royal  Museum  of  Copenhagen.  At 


present  these  rarities  are  partially 
displayed  in  tbe  Academy  board-room  ; 
bat  we  hope  ere  long  to  leo  the  insti- 
tution aoeomniodatM  with  a  snitablo 
house  and  separate  museum,  with  a 
table  of  rarities  as  commodious — we 
will  answer  for  its  bein^  as  rich  and 
interesting— as  thii  deaertbad  hj  Bin, 
Hamilton  Graj  s— 

"  In  the  middle  of  this  room  stands  a 
very  large  round  table,  Prided  hito 

compartments  from  the  centre  outwards, 
and  covered  with  glass.  It  revolves 
upon  a  pivot  easily,  so  that  every  one 
may  turn  to  himself  the  object  he 
wishes  to  examine  without  the  trouble 
of  careering  round  it.  In  these  com* 
partments  are  dopoeteed  the  nomerona 
and  splendid  gold  ornaments  and  gems 
which  have  been  found  upon  the  dead. 
There  are  a  number  of  wreaths  of  pure 
and  thin  gold,  of  very  great  beauty  and 
imposing  magnificence,  Isrge  enough  to 
go  half  round  tbe  head,  qpme  are  of 
great  breadth,  consisting  of  many  folds 
of  leaves,  and  others  of  a  single  fold, 
I  think  they  all  meet  in  the  middle,  so 
that  one  side  is  a  copy  of  the  other. 
They  were  of  ivy,  bay  olive,  and  a  leaf 
which  looked  to  me  like  fern.  I  did 
not  observe  that  the  Ccmna  Btmsea  of 
oak  leaves  was  among  them ;  but  many 
of  them  are  exactly  represented  upon 
the  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
ornamsnt  havmg  been  adopted  from 
Rome  into  Etruria.  In  another  com- 
partment were  buUas,  exquisitely 
worked,  and  of  the  size  of  watches. 
They  were  worn  by  youths  in  the  centre 
of  the  chest,  and  usually  filled  with 
perfhmes,  to  prevent  infection  and  the 
efileye." 


"  We  saw  bracelets,  armlets,  and 
rings,  broad  and  narrow,  large  and 
siiKill;  but  I  think  the  most  general 
form  was  that  of  a  serpent,  coiled 
round  several  times,  and  made  of  elastic 
gold.  We  see  the  form  often  upon 
Greek  and  Roman  statues,  and  almost 
always  upon  the  Etruscan  monumental 
flgvres.  Upon  them  also  are  repre- 
sented many  (liff»>rent  sorts  of  rings, — 
some  low  down  upon  the  finger,  and 
•one  upon  the  first  j<rfnt.  In  the  jewdU 
table  were  many  joint-rings,  and  lai^ 
rings,  as  well  as  fmgcr  scarabei ;  some 
of  them  are  rudely,  and  some  very 
beautifhlly  enmTed  in  that  high  style 
which  approacnes  so  near  to  the  Greek, 
and  in  which  I  have  a  Mercury,  the 
date  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  Ant 
esntnry  of  Borne." 

e 

«  •  •  •  •  • 

**  We  saw  several  chains  of  a  wofis* 
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manship  like  the  eastern  nations  ;  many 
iMfr*  i^dd  ftbola  to  fluten  on  the  toga, 

p^olrl  brooches  of  oxquisite  fmi.sh  ;  and 
an  ornauiunt  iu  which  the  Etruscans 
displayed  much  variety  of  taste,  the 
car-ring.  They  are  often  large,  and  of 
very  graceful  forms  when  all  gold; 
someiiiDM  in  the  shape  of  hcnrses'  or 
rams'  heads,  and  soineames  Hko  capids, 
or  genii,  or  birds." 

•*  Often  they  are  small  dreles,  with  a 
pendant  pearl;  and  oftenost  of  all 
there  are  jaoynths  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  either  large  or  small,  set  in  gohl. 
Thi'v  liave  very  commonly  been  sol- 
dered into  the  ears  of  either  the  living 
•ttbjeet  or  the  eorpse;  and  hi  some  late ' 
instances  the  oar  and  ear-ring  have 
eome  away  together." 

From  the  room  of  the  round  table 

the  visitor  prtsscs  through  a  gallery  of 
incribed  stones,  as  yet  illegible,  into 
a  hail,  iu  wliicli  Cumpanari's  tumb^  and 
freeeoeaare  preserved.  Thence  yoa 
go  into  a  cnauiber  formed  on  the 
model  of  a  sepulchral  vault,  with  its 
shelf,  and  sarcophagus,  and  pendant 
irases,  and  tasM  of  bronie  and 
terra  cotta — a  pretty*  perhaps  we 
ought  rather  to  say  a  fine,  idea,  and 
an  impressive  termination  to  the  visi- 
tor's progress  throogh  these  memorials 
of  a  departed  nation. 
.  The  Kircherian,  or  Jesuit's  College 
museom,  it  would  appear,  is  nut  open 
to  ladies.  Mrs.  Gray  makes  no  com-  ' 
plaint,  bni  tdls  ns  what  she  oonld 
glean  of  its  contents  from  second- 
hand. It  is  principally  rich  in  coins, 
but  its  great  object  of  curiusity,  says 
Mri.  Gray,  if  the  cylindrical  vessel  of 
bronze,  called  the  "cista  mystica." 
The  use  of  such  an  ark  for  carrying 
the  sacred  symbols  is  one  of  the  most 
iiniversal  features  of  all  religions. 
Faber  in  his  erudite  treatise  on  the 
origin  of  pagan  idolatry,  has  shown  its 
Use  among  almost  all  tlie  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  even  among  the  Indian 
and  Polynesian  tribes  of  onr  own 
times.  As  to  what  such  a  shrine 
usually  contained,  we  shall  with  He- 
rodotus preserve  a  discreet  silence. 

At  General  Galassi's  were  seen  tiio 
.various  articles  which  formed  the 
furniture  of  the  Uegulitii  tomb,  a 
golden  breastplate  and  &llet,  bronze 
arm  and  amioiir,  a  bier  of  the  same 
ondnring  material,  "as  fresh  as  if  made 
a  year  ago,"  quantities  of  pottery,  and 
finaUy»  ^  sinjgoltf  polyglot  inkstandt 
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with  its  ha,  be,  bi,  bu,  which  we  sii{^ 
])ose  Sir  William  Betham  will  havo  to 

i»e  Irish ;  for  in  his  system,  though 
founded  on  a  dissyllable,  both  lan- 
guages are  assumed  to  be  mono- 
syllame* 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  of 
all  was  the  exhtbitaon  of  the  Cavaliere 
Campana  :— 

**  The  principal  part  of  the  objoeti 

wore  found  upon  his  own  sfround,  and 
many  of  them  were  disinterred  in  his 
own  presence;  though  he  also  epondi 
larc^e  sums  upon  the  purchase  of  what- 
ever appears  to  him  desirable  for  its  ra- 
rity or  historical  ralne.    In  the  first 

room  were  a  set  of  long  and  narrow 
coffins,  all  of  terra  cotta,  and  all  with 
portraits  of  the  deceased  in  alto  relievo 
on  the  lid.  The  effigies  in  the  stone 
coffins  have  usually  one  limb  rai'^etl  in 
an  uneasy  manner ;  but  the  limhs  of 
these,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  were  all 
straight,  and  a|»ppar»M!  lar<jer  than  life. 
Each  one  hud  the  patera  in  his  hand, 
and  each  was  so  highly  ornamented,  aa 
to  justify  tho  reputation  of  the  Etrus- 
cans ibr  their  creat  love  of  gold  and 
sihrer,  and  preeions  stones.  Tm  hoadi 
of  all  were  crowned  with  dia4fmft  or 
fillets  representing  gold.'' 

Then  follows  a  very  questionablo 

speculation,  put  forward,  as  usual  in 
such  adventures^  with  the  imperative 
"  must." 

"  One  of  the  most  curious  objects  in 
this  collection  was  a  terra  cotta  infant 
in  swaddling  clothes,  taken  out  of  a 
tomb,  and  w-nich  must  have  been  placed 
there  in  connnemoration  of  a  very  in- 
teresting circumstance  in  the  life  of  tho 
warrior  by  whost?  corpse  it  lav.  His 
funeral  obsequies  had  been  performed 
whilst  ho  was  yet  alive.  It  may  havo 
been  that  he  was  in  a  swoon  or  trance, 
from  which  he  iiwnk.'  lu  fnrc  tho  sepul- 
chre was  closed;  or  siiii  mure  likely, 
that  he  had  been  reported  dead  whilst 
fi^htin::  awav  Troin  his  country;  and 
hence,  funeral  rites  had  been  decreed  to 
•him,  whilst,  in  effect,  he  was  only 
missing  from  his  companions,  p«4uipa» 
prisoner,  or  having  made  some  very 
narrow  escape,  so  that  he  could  not  re- 
turn before  the  last  ceremonies  were 
over.  In  such  a  case,  amongst  the 
Greeks,  no  man  could  re-enter  thu 
temple  of  the  gods  until  he  had  been 
washed  aii'l  swathed  like  a  new-born 
infant,  emblematiu  of  beginning  life 
anew.*' 

•  •  •  * 

"in  anothw  room,  arranged  not 
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unlike  that  of  the  Gres orian  Museum  in 
the  Vatican,  we  saw  uie  gems  and  <nw 

naments  of  this  once  wealthy  people, 
the  chief  of  which  were  a  chain  of 
eight  or  ten  scarabci  richly  set  in  gold, 
and  which  had  been  worn  from  shoulder 
to  shoulder;  many  scaraboi  rin'^s,  with 
circU'ts  throu;^h  them:  a  chain,  which, 
under  oth(>r  circu instances,  I  should 
have  oalli'd  Trichin<)|)oly,  with  a  richly 
worked  gold  ornament  at  the  end  of  it ; 
a  broodi  of  gold  filagree^  as  delicately 
^vr ought  as  tlie  ornaments  from  China  ; 
three  pairs  of  gold  ear-rings,  each 
wrought  in  figures  of  animals  or  genii, 
and  of  superlative  beauty  ;  and  a  sca- 
rabeu^,  which  I  for  long  al'tcr  coveted, 
though  I  am  told  that  my  own,  with  tho 
same  snbiect,  is  snperior  as  an  en- 
fP'aving;  out  this  was  such  a  p- rtcc  t 
stoue,  that  wo  were  never  tired  ot'  ad- 
miring its  l>eauty.  It  was  formed  of 
the  umber  part  of  a  sardonyx." 

**  The  Cavaliere  is  said  to  have  four 

thousand  bronze  r()iii:>,  besidis  some 
hundreds  of  gold  and  silver  ;  but  how 
many  of  these  are  Etmscan  I  do  not 
know:  for,  much  to  my  regret,  wo 
never  returned  to  see  them,  as  we  were 
a.sked  to  do  by  then:  liberal-minded 
owner.  The  rarities  of  his  collection 
which  astonished  me  most  were  three 
small  aud  most  elegant ly-formed  beak- 
ers, of  smalto  or  semip  transparent  glass, 
tlie  colours  being  blue,  whiti',  and 
yellow,  in  Vandykes.  Tho  form  was 
the  most  finished  Greek,  while  the  ma- 
nufacture was  identical  with  Egypt, 
and  each  stood  upon  a  small  and  grace- 
ful stand  of  filagree  gold.  These 
stands,  and  the  gold  mounting.*:,  I  took 
to  be  the  Cavaliere's  own  tribute  to 
their  value  and  beauty ;  but  was  told 
that  they  were  fastened  as  I  saw  them, 
each  upon  its  own  '^tand  in  the  tomb. 
The-^e  and  General  Galasiii's  are  surely 
ftpecimens  of  the  gold  and  silver  tazse 
of  Etrnria,  so  much  renowned  amongst 
the  Greeks.  As  to  the  glass,  i  once 
afterwards  mw  tbe  same  sort  at  Cor- 
neto,  found  in  a  tomb  at  Tarciuinia  ; 
but  the  vase  was  of  a  rude  form  in 
comparison,  and  very  nraeh  broken; 
and  even  for  the  fragments  the  owners 
ask(>d  prices  which  were  quite  extrava- 
gant." 

All  this  is  very  pretty  and  agreea- 
ble ;  and  when  Mrs.  Gray  goes  out 
on  her  various  excursions  through  the 
sites  <)f  the  rnincfl  Etruscan  citie.s,  she 
proves  herself  not  only  an  lutelligentan- 
tiauarian  Ciceronef  bat  a  pleasut  tra- 
velliog  companion,  admiring  tbe  paint- 
ingpi  in  the  churches,  doing  justice  to 
the  civilities  and  good-wiii  of  tbe 


people,  and  gracefully  testifying  to 
the  virtues  of  those  princely  pro- 
tectors and  re  warders  of  elegant  pur- 
suits, the  family  of  the  Orand  Duke,  . 
and  of  that  splendid  potentate,  the  • 
truly  grand  and  good  Duke  himself. 
This  exalted  patron  of  leaniing  enjoys 
the  honour  of  having  at  his  court  the 
historian  Uosellini,  whose  publications, 
so  magniticent  as  they  are,  and  worthy 
of  the  printing-press  of  a  palaee*  are 
conducted  at  the  expense  of  the  duod 
treasury.  The  late  Duke  of  Hncking- 
ham,  whose  name  is  now  associated 
with  the  renuuns  of  Irish  literature 
in  all  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe* 
owes  that  celel)rity  to  his  having  the 
good  fortune,  in  like  manner,  to  secure 
the  services  of  Doctor  Cliarles  O'Con- 
nor. If  onr  great  nobles  only  loMir 
how  cheaply  these  lasting  honours  are 
attained,  they  would  oftoner  be  patrons 
of  learning.  Ten  tliousaud  pounds 
})robably  eioseds  all  that  It  cost  tbt 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to  make  himself 
possessor  of  the  finest  library  of  Irish 
MSS.  in  the  world,  and  to  gain  a  name 
for  hfanself  more  distinguished  than 
■ny  exercise  of  individual  ability  evQT 
conferred  on  a  Dolce  of  Budungbaol 
l)efore  or  since. 

From  Rome  Mrs.  Gray  proceeded 
to  Vtti,  Rome's  andent  rival,  famous 
in  connection  with  the  slaughter  of 
the  Fabii  and  tho  exploits  of  Cainillus  ; 
thence  tu  Monte  Nerone,  where 
there  are  numerotis  tunnlit  thence 
to  Tarquinia,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Etruria,  the  necropolis  of  which 
Signor  Avolta  avers  {vuleat  quuiUum) 
extMided  over  mxteen  square  milesb 
and  contained  not  less  than  two  miU 
lions  (»f  tombs.  Of  these,  however,  • 
nine  only  have  been  as  yet  found  per- 
ftet  enough  for  nreservation.  Mrs. 
Gray  describes  tne  place  as  having 
the  appearance  of  a  great  rabbit  war- 
ren, from  the  labours  of  the  exca- 
vators. The  paintings  on  these  toml>8» 
representing  festivities»  chariot  raoss» 
and  horse  races,  are  Tory  graphically 
descril)ed,  and  exemplified  by  robnired 
engravings.  iSume  other  paintings, 
suppoeed,  with  much  appearance  of 
reason,  to  represent  the  proc>t  ssk^n  of 
souls  to  judgment,  give  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  belief  of  the  Etrurians 
in  a  future  state.  Indeed  none  of 
the  eis  ili^cd  nations  of  antiquity  wen 
infidel  in  this  respect.  Mrs.  (iray 
lias  also  the  courage  to  defend  the 
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Etruscans  from  the  imputation  of 
idolatry  in  its  grosser  sense — that  is* 
believing  any  thing  made  by  the  hands 
of  men  to  be  (xod.  This  is  an 
-  ononnitv  of  follv  which  anv  civilized 
pagan  would  have  disowned  with  con- 
tempt, howerer  he  may  have  bowed 
with  what  is  called  dulia  to  bis  idol, 
as  the  present  occupants  of  his  temples 
bow  to  their  pictures  and  crosses  ;  but 
the  idea  of  any  thing  actually  being 
God,  and,  as  such,  to  be  adored  with 
the  lairia  exhibited  to  other  matters 
in  the  modern  chiirrlie's,  was  a  trans- 
cendentalism reserved  for  the  doctors 
of  darker  ages,  at  least  in  Europe.  In 
Asia  the  oldest  Hindostanee  sacrifice, 
the  ritual  of  wliich  is  given  in  the  Soma 
Veda,  is  professedly  a  creation  of  God 
out  of  a  mixture  of  milk  and  barley 
in  the  chalice  of  the  mysterious  Yoni. 
Mexico,  too,  had  her  Quacalcoatle, 
eaten  by  the  votaries,  made  of  prains 
of  rice  cemented  by  human  bluod, 
and  transubstantiated  by  an  incan- 
tation ;  and  Cicero  ridicules  some 
Roman  devotees  who  aftVcted  to  eat 
their  God  in  the  cakes  of  the  Cerealiaa 
sacrifice;  but  generally  throughout 
antiquity,  civilized  man  will  be  found 
by  the  mouths  of  scholars  and  phi- 
losophers in  all  countries,  jjrotest- 
ing  against  being  supposed  capable 
of.  the  fatni^  of  believing  any  im- 
age or  other  matter  whatever  to  be 
Deity. 

From  the  painted  tombs  of  Tar- 
quinia  Mrs.  Gray  conducts  its  to  Vulci, 
where  Prince  Luoien  Buonaparte  has 
a  villa  built  over  one  of  the  richest 
mines  of  such  rarities  iti  the  district. 
The  prince  is  not  rich  enough  to  re- 
•  tain  all  bis  prises,  but  makes  a  good 
income  by  this  new  sort  of  mining. 
Here  is  one  of  the  singular  tombs, 
the  mound  of  which  is  pierce<l  by  the 
tower-shaped  sepulchres,  springing  up 
through  it  like  minarets.  Of  course 
the  mention  of  any  thing  tower-shaped 
calls  up  the  Irish  antitpiaries  of  the 
school  of  Vallancey  to  claim  kinilrcd 
with  the  builders  for  some  imnginary 
cyclops  of  ancient  I>i  ;  and  the  Cuca- 
mella  has  accordinj;ly  been  clialleiitred 
for  an  Irish  round  tower  by  one  of 
our  vigilant  claimants  of  universal 
ooDsanguinity.  From  Vnlci  we  pro- 
ceed to  Tuscanlla,  the  scene  of  that 
active  antiquary's,  Campanari's,  la- 
bours, where  Mrs.  Gray  found  him 
firesh  firom  the  iomw*  with  the  soil  onhif 


clothes,  and  his  spade  on  his  shoulder, 
a  polito  and  accomplished  dclver. 
These  Italiacs,  having  nothing  better 

to  do,  or  rather  getting  leave  to  do 
nothing  better,  are  coerced  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  nmsiciuns,  sculjttors,  paint- 
ers, and  miners  of  antiquity.  It  is  a 
sad  thing  to  see  the  descendants  of 
men  whose  enerL'ies  once  made  them 
masters  of  the  world,  thus  depending 
for  existence  and  reputation  on  the 
dreams  of  the  past — for  the  dealers  in 
curi'  sities  in  this  part  of  Italy,  appear 
to  l)e  almost  the  only  representatives 
of  commerce. 

Proceeding  next  to  Coere,  the  mo- 
ther, philologically  as  well  as  practi- 
(•ally  speaking,  of  Home's  ceremonial 
system,  Mrs.  Gray  visited  the  tomb 
of  the  literary  warrior  whose  inkstand 
we  have  mentioned  as  being  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  Rosetta  stone  to  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions ;  thence  to  Castel  D'Asso,  the 
valley  of  the  rock-hewn  tombs,  which 
iq»pears  quite  to  realise  the  idea  of  a 
scene  at  Petra  or  Telmessus. 

From  Ofcre  we  iinally  accompany 
Mrs.  Gray  to  the  ancient  city  of 
"  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium,**  whose 
name  is  heard  once  more  in  vigor- 
ous verse  after  having  ceased  to  bo 
the  theme  of  any  poet  of  equal  ex- 
cellence with  his  last  celebrator  for 
eighteen  hundred  years.  Porsena  in 
the  time  of  Varro  lay  buried  in  a  won- 
drous mausoleum,  which  had  consisted 
of  a  series  of  conical  spires,  springing 
from  a  square  basement,  and  hung 
about  with  liells.  Varro's  text  is  most 
]>rohab!y  eorrnpte'l,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a  structure  shaped  as 
he  describes  possessing  stability  ;  and 
it  certainly  could  not  have  pretended 
to  beauty.  This  however  is  certain, 
that  It  was  the  greatest  and  the  most 
splendid  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  ;  and 
several  masses  of  ruins  at  the  present 
day  contest  the  honour  of  its  repre- 
.'cntation.  Tradition  and  prohahiHty 
concur  in  Hxing  on  a  ruined  labyrinth 
under  the  citadel  as  its  probabie  site. 
Whether  this  well-tombed  potentate 
should  be  called  Porsena  or  rorsenna 
isaquestiuuof  doubt;  but  undoubtedly 
Nieouhris  not  justified  in  condemning 
Martial  for  a  decided  blunder  in  writ- 
ing his  name  in  the  former  style, 
witiiout  extending  his  condemnation 
to  Horace  and  Silius  itaiicus,  both  of 
whom  ahorten  thapenidtiiiiala  ityUabk^ 
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as  Macauley  on  their  joint  aatbority 
bas  done  in  hb  valiant Laj :" 

Shame  on  tt9  Mm  KIrwen  vko  Uain  In  kb 

home 

Vhcn  Ponnw  of  ClHlm  If     tiw  bmiA  tat 

Rumo — 

WlMB  honenea  sad  vim  fbotBca  an  pouilBt 
on  amain 

From  every  fltalelj  narkei-plaet  andtmy  ftnltfU 

And  cTor  loBdy  haadet  that,  hid  mid  bc«di  aad 

p!nc, 

Like  an  eagle's  neit  hnnr*  on  the  crett  of  porplo 

ApiK  nine  : 

Kfiiiii  l.iriMy  ^■oltttc^^^,  wlicro    im-owU  t!ie  ta- 
funit  il  liul'l, 

riled  by  the  handt  of  giants  fur  (iotl  likc  king*  of 
old— 

From  w«-g1rt  Fopnkoia,  whoM  mntincU  deacrjr 
flUdtnla'i  mowjr  wmiMm  lova  flrlailag  tiM 

•oathcmaky— 
Fram  tha  praod  mart  of  PIh>«  fuMti  of  tha  «aa> 

tern  wavea. 

Where  ride  Miuailia't  trircmca,  heavy  vith  fair- 

liaired  »l:iv>'«-  - 
Frnin  where  awtxt  CUni«  warxlcr^  through  corn, 

mill  vinr»,  and  flower*— 
And  crowned  Cortona  lifU  to  heaven  her  diadem 

of  twRiar 

But  we  must  not  a  second  time 


make  the  circuit  of  the  twelve  cities, 
round  several  of  which  we  have  al- 
rwdy  gone  with  Mrs.  Gray.  A  short 
description  of  the  others,  with  an  in- 
dication of  the  principal  ohjects  of 
curiositjf  to  be  »eeu  at  each,  is  ap- 
pended to  tour.  The  traveller^ 
bowever,  must  not  expect  in  every 
town  and  every  site  of  a  town  to  find 
enough  to  make  it  worth  a  vivit  for 
its  antiquity's  sake  aluue.  Tlic  uiu- 
senins  of  the  prinelpal  ctties>  and  a 
short  trip  to  one  or  more  of  the 
places  visited  by  Mrs.  Gray,  ou^ht  to 
satiate  the  archaic  aspirations  of  all 
bnt  professed  antiqnanans.  The  pnr- 
suit  is  just  now  fushionab1e»  no  doubt; 
and  it  is  desiraMe  for  accomplished 
persons  to  know  enough  of  it  not  to 
be  at  a  loss  when  such  matters  are 
spoken  of :  hat»  for  our  own  part»  we 
should  say  it  wotdd  be  as  well  for  the 
ladies  not  to  go  mnch  bejood  their 
tazze  and  speccbii. 


GLIMPSES  IN  TU£  MOUNTAINS.  NO.  IIi* 

*'  rtii  niii'^/t  L'l  111'  PM,  ilii  mii>/t  wagch 
IKiin  ilii-  Gottcr  kihn  ncin  l*fakd| 
Nur  ein  Wnndir  kann  dich  tra(n 
la  das  achdne  Wnndcrland." 

ScmuJia. 

Thou  mii't  tru>t,  and  thou  mii*t  venture. 
Tlic  (jo»l»  will  give  no  plcd^r*-  in  I)and| 
But  by  wonder  thou  muat  enter 
In  the  gtorkma  Wonderland." 


As  I  sate  panting  on  the  green,  I 
heard  a  rustling  as  of  leaves  nigh 
hand,  and,  turning  abont»  disooverad 

a  clump  nf  l.iurcb  strangely  growing 
alone  on  the  slope  of  tlie  hill,  with  no 
vegetation  near,  more  than  the  heather 
aiMl  the  mossy  grass.  Presently  I  saw 
an  old  man,  leading  a  child  by  the  band» 
j)a5s  out,  who  turned  round  with  a 
monitory  gesture  as  to  one  left  within. 
He  was  dressed  in  deep  blaek»  and  his 
grey  hair  hung,  from  beneath  a  broad 
hat,  round  a  countenance  of  foreign 
appearance,  dark  and  mournful.  The 
child  was  the  fairy  of  the  well,  and 
lookcd»  betide  him,  like  a  peep  of  Une 
sunny  sky  beneath  a  clood.  They  went 


down  together  to  the  shore,  and,  from 
among  the  laurels,  I  heard  a  sweet  sad 
▼oiee,  singing  very  mournfully.  The 
words  were  nd  and  wild  as  the  voice : 

O,  part  the  curtains  from  her  bed, 

0  part  them,  till  I  see 

The  dream  that  hath  my  fancy  fed 

Interpreted  to  me. 
Dim  let  the  lights  o'  the  chamber  be. 

And  Hitting  skadows  fall 
All  shimiuering  so  droamily. 

So  ghostly,  on  thu  wail. 

I  was  awake  and  dreamed  a  dream ; 

1  dreamed  I  was  asleep 
Foryears,  and  then  1  felt  a  gleam 

mthin  my  bosom  creep. 


*  For  Fart  L  see  the  Number  for  April,  It^,  page  427* 
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8o  still  ^e*pearl-pal«  strMuneri  loap 

In  Lapland's  darksome  noon, 
Amonn;  the  stars,  above  the  de^» 
About  the  crcseeut  moon. 

And,  by  that  light  informed,  I  woke 

And  Kiu'w  mjsclt  to  be 
A  living  huul,  and  that  it  broke 

To  set  my  ipirit  free. 
I  knew  it  came  alone  from  thee. 

So  full  of  light  thou  art, 
I  knew  it  came  alone  for  moi 

To  dwell  about  my  heart. 

And  then  I  slept  and  dreamed  a 

dream ; 

I  dri  iinud  I  was  awake — 
For  ave  tho  holy  night  did  seem. 

And  never  a  morn  did  break, 
While  ev(  i-inore  that  light  did  make 

Within,  a  pleasant  shine. 
It  was  a  gloomy  deed  to  tue 

So  sweet « light  as  nine. 

The  lovely  light — the  light  of  love, 

The  phantasy  bath  fled. 
And  the  stealmg  dream  that  frrai 
above 

Within  my  bosom  bred. 

O,  part  the  curtains  from  her  bed, 

O,  part  them,  till  I  see 
The  dream  that  bath  my  fancy  fed 

Inter^eted  to  me. 

A  cold  closed  lip,  a  sold  closed  eye, 

TImj  cannot  Kiss  nor  weep  : 
The  sexton,  in  the  church vard  by, 

Keops  delving,  dark  and  deep, 
A  charnel  k(M»p  for  love's  long  sleep, 

O  foM  tilt  rurtains  o|er, 
Andqueuch  the  lamps,  f(tr  1  will  sleep 

Nor  dream  lor  ever  more. 

Followinp  the  sound,  I  walked  to- 
wards the  laurel9>  and  saw  a  pale, 
ghastly  lady  pass  ont  from  the  other 
side  as  I  entered.  She  turned  round 
for  an  instant  and  looked  me  full  in 
the  face,  with  such  a  countenance  as 
if  death  had  lighted  the  lauip  of 
beauty  in  her  eyes.  A  sable  mantle 
covered  her  closely  round,  and  I  saw 
it  clasped  with  a  winged  serpent.  She 
glided  out  of  sight,  and  1  found  an 
open  space  within  the  laurels,  thickly 
COrere<l  above  and  around  with  leaves, 
through  which  a  twilight  coming  in 
showed  me  Nanny,  the  crone  of  the 
cave  in  Red  bay,  sitting  close  on  the 
ground,  with  her  chin  between  her 
knees. 

**  Are  \ou  alone  ?"  she  a?kcd  anxi- 
ously, and  suddenly  starting  to  her 
fiBet. 


[Nov. 

*•  How  came  you  here  ?  did  you  see 
any  one  elM?** 

I  am  tired  of  racing  ailter  those 
giants  you  saw  me  with  last  night ; 
and  while  I  rested  here  I  heard  a 
song,  and  I  saw  an  old  man  with  a 
child  walk  down  the  glen.** 
**  No  one  else  ?" 

**  Yes  ;  a  lady  just  now  left  you." 
"  Well,  if  you're  tired,  try  thb," 
the  8aid»  prodaeing  the  horn.  I  shook 

it,  and  found  it  full.  The  draught 
was  most  refreshing.  New  blood 
ilamed  through  me.  it  was  no  bull's 
hom«  but  ioat  of  Amalthea;  sore- 
naga  Moly,  soft  Nepenthe.  The 
leaves  gleamed  purple,  and  green,  and 
gold.  She  placed  it  to  her  lips,  and 
blew  a  rousing  call,  and  the  boughs 
danced  to  the  musio. 

Two  hounds,  as  Mack  as  darkness, 
bounded,  baying,  to  her  feet,  and  their 
eyes  glared  an  inmalunt  fire;  ^tuej 
snuffed  the  soil,  ana  Stood,  eager,  on 
the  brink  of  a  large  aperture  beside 
me,  from  which  oozed  out  a  thin 
smoke,  and  hung  like  a  canopy  above 
us.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  snorting 
sound  and  an  ink-black  steed,  dropped 
with  foam,  thundered  up  behirul  the 
hounds  and  stood,  with  quivering 
mane  and  heaving  flanks,  between  us. 

**  Mount  and  away  !"  she  cried* 

T  s[»rung  on  his  back  and,  as  she 
blew  both  loud  and  long,  away  we 
dashed  down  into  the  earth. 

"Well  done,  Satan  1**  she  shouted 
after,  and  I  was  borne  on  into  the 
gloom  like  the  wind,  with  the  baying 
of  the  boundd  before  me.  On  and  on 
we  flew,  and  a  sound  was  in  mj  etrs 
like  the  ruahbg  of  rivers,  and  the  roar 
of  tempests,  and  the  wail  <tf  oceans. 
Ever  and  anon  1  felt  the  furious  steed 
beneath  me  leaping  over  tremendous 
chasms,  his  hoofs  ringing  as  he  struck 
the  ebon  floor  ;  and  the  hounds  bayed 
on  OS  we  swept  into  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain. 

We  flew  through  a  broken  hiU,  and 
I  SAW  before  me  a  grim  light,  as  of  a 
monstrous  cauldron  belching  up  flame 
and  smoke.  The  sky  overhead,  broad 
and  wide>  was  black  as  the  ground  wo 
trod  on,  and  in  the  midst  a  ra^less  sun 
hung,  like  a  well  of  solitary  l^ht  that 
cast  no  beam. 

I  saw  Coul  Goupagh  beside  the 
oMddron*  evoking  demoiiif  and  ever» 
aa  ho  wftvod  his  anns>  thej  arose  in 
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the  flames  and  sped  away  till  they  were 
lost  ia  the  solid  gloom  of  the  firma- 
niMil.  The  boondt  and  tiie  ttecd 
■tooditilL  He  beckoned  me,  and  I 
approacliod  liiin.  He  waved  his  arm, 
and  I  fell  prone  beside  him  at  the 
cauldron.  Hu  dipped  his  hand  and 
iprinUed  nw  with  flame.  I  felt  my 
jaws  enlarging  and  my  limbs,  pro- 
longed for  many  an  ell,  weltered  on 
the  ground;  I  felt  huge  wings  spread- 
iog  irom  my  back,  and  breatfara  out 
tiuphureous  steam.  The  foremost 
hound  dashed  at  me  with  open  j&vrai 
and  his  fellow  followed  in  lull  t  ry, 

<*  Hark  to  Bloodshed!  Hark  to 
Woe  I  Hark  away  P  shoatad  bey  as 
he  sprung  on  the  fire-eyed  steed,  and 
away  I  floundered  on  my  sounding 
wings,  with  the  hounds  of  hell  behind 
me,  yelling  like  Fate  and  Fear,  and 
Hwror  ri^qg  after.  Ineritable  pur> 
suers.  I  sped  on  and  on  in  vain. 
Gulphs  disappeared  beneath  me  as  I 
flew,  but  they  came  roaring  behind. 
Over  murky  hills  and  vales,  bat  stiU 
the  hunter  followed.  I  soared  up 
into  the  dark  sky,  but  there,  with 
thuuiug  mouths,  their  heads,  erected, 
anufled  the  «r,  and  I  ftll  like  a  dove 
in  the  eye  of  the  basilisk.  With  dea- 
pair  I  strugglcil  on,  and  niy  own 
breath  choked  me  as  I  flew.  I  was  in 
the  jaws  of  Bloodshed,  Woe  wa^  deep 
with  burning  fangs  into  my  throat, 
when  I  saw  before  me  a  sea  that  had 
no  further  shore  and,  with  a  bound  I 
rose  from, my  destroyers,  and  floated 
over  the  brink.  Every  wave  was  a 
mountain  and  a  voloaM^  and  tund)led 
cataracts  of  fiery  foam  around.  Blind 
and  giddy,  1  drooped  and  fell,  and 
died  in  tossing  fires,  the  prey  of  un- 
born earthquakea. 


"  He  is  dead,"  said  one. 

**  Nu,"  said  another,  "  his  heart  is 
beating." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  drunk,"  said  n 
third.  *'Let  us  carry  him  vp  the 
hUl."  • 

I  was  borne  upwards  for  n  while. 
Then  we  rested— .then  again  we  went 
slowly  forward;  and  at  last  one 
said : — 

**  How  heavy  he  is,  to  be  sure. 
Thank  God  we're  at  the  topi  Let  ns 
lay  him  down  here." 

Not  in  that  cauldron !"  said  I, 
plunging  violently ;  "  not  in  that  fire« 
among  all  the  devils  1" 


"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  rung  in  my  eM's.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  (jlenstachey  and 
T6n  Dnbh,  bending  over  me.  I  was 
lying  on  a  heathv  sward,  and  three 
countrymen  stood  by,  wipiog  their 
brows. 

«  Where  are  they  ?"  I  a&ked. 
«Who?'* 

"  Bloodshed  and  Woe." 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  said  Glenstachey. 

"  And  where,"  said  1,  <*gazing  down 
at  my  limbs,  and  fteling  my  back,— 
"  where  are  my  " 

**  SensoH,"  5;tid  Ton  Dobh* 

**  My  wings!"  I  said. 

"Ha,  ha,  hal"  said  Glenstachey. 

Surely  he  has  not  found  the  horn 
again." 

At  this  accur«e<l  word,  remember- 
ing dimly  of  my  draught  with  Nauuy, 
I  retolved  not  to  utter  a  word. 

**  Who  are  those  grinning  clowns?" 
I  asked,  lookin;,'^  at  the  sweating  bump- 
kios  who  stood  near. 

"Three  honest  men,"  said  Ton 
Dubh,  "who  carried  you  up  the 
mountain  with  infinite  stress.  Where 
did  you  find  him,  hoys 

"  Please  your  honour,"  said  one 
man,  "  we  heard  a  snoring  among  the 
bushes  below,  and  when  we  went  in  he 
was  lying  like  dead,  so  wo  thought  he 
wjis  one  of  you,  as  we  saw  him  with 
Coul  Goppagh,"  he  added,  touching 
his  hat,  "  over  the  hills  in  the  mom> 
ing,  and  carried  him  up." 

*♦  There's  lialt'-a-erown  for  vou," 
said  I :  «  but  duu'i  believe  a  word  of 
it,"  I  added  in  an  under  tone. 

"  Did  you  see  any  thing  of  a  bom?" 
asked  Ton  Dubh. 

"  Only  old  Nanny,  crippling  down 
the  glen,"  said  the  rascal. 

Vo-hol  steady!"  said  Glenstachey. 
**  But  here  comes  Coul." 

I  looked  askance  on  his  counte- 
nance, inwardly  trembling  at  my  re- 
morseless hunter,  and  expecting  to 
behold  the  fiend.  But  his  face  was 
calm,  and  as  lie  came  on  I  hoar*!  him 
murmuring  to  himself,  and  his  words 
became  audible  as  be  advanced  and 
looked  down  the  twelliqg  aide  of 
Lurig  Edan  t— 

Some  s\v«M'i»iii<j  surj;o  in  cbaos,  thou,— 
The  WdtiI  of  (Jod  came  J)a^t, 

And  ere  the  wrecking  crest  could  bow 
It  suddenly  stood  last, 

lake  billows  bursting  on  the  shore 
That  rise  to  break  again. 
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Tievc  Boullu'«  brow  bangs  glooming 
o*er 

The  long-retreatiiig  glen. 

See  where  the  stricken  anarch,  still, 
Tlir  frowning  Trostan  stands, 

And  yet,  oVr  many  a  sullm  hill, 
Is  scowling  on  ins  bands. 

As  wo  \in1)(tund  our  knapsacVs  and 
spread  our  table  on  the  heath,  I  tried 
in  vain  to  discover  the  tires  of  Tophet 
in  tiiat  deep  calm  eye.  Nevertheless 
I  asked  him  of  caves,  and  dragomi* 
and  nipht-hlack  steeds. 

**  I  have  ridden  so,"  he  said,  dubi- 
onsiy  surveying  me,  *'  in  dreams,  and 
there  is  often  more  truth  in  dreams 
than  waking.  There  is  no  deeper 
hell  than  a  villain's  conscience ;  no 
fairer  paradise  than  the  heart  of  inno- 
eenee.  I  have  seen  wonders  in  these 
hills,  and  so  may  you.  I  never  see 
the  mountains  round  me,  but  I  think 
my  bones  are  ruck,  and  these  wild 
locks  seem  to  grow  green  as  heath* 
and  bloom  round  my  temples,  and  mj 
blood  sings  through  my  heart,  like  a 
stream  down  the  ravine."  Here  1 
drew  a  long  breath  in  his  flask. 

I  AM  A  MOUNTAIN  T  he  shoutod, 
rising  from  the  sod  ;  and  I  saw  him 
grow  up  to  the  very  ht';lven^i,  jiines 
and  cedars  waved  around  his  shoul- 
ders, and  the  sun  hung  setting  on  his 
crown.  Out  of  his  mouth  ran  rivers* 
and  his  limbs  of  whinstone  overstrode 
the  j)lain.  A  torrent,  leaping  out* 
hurled  me  down ;  and  1  opened  my 
ejes  to  see  Glenstachey  spilling  water 
from  his  fiask  on  my  face.  1  hey  all 
sate  round  finishing  their  repast. 

"  Son  of  Slumber  I"  he  said,  "  wilt 
thou  sleep  and  dream  for  ever  ?** 

«'  Sleep  1"  said  I,  "  would  that  1 
COuKl  sleep  !  Spawn  of  nil  weeds  that 
grow  and  jiollute  the  world,  what  con- 
jurations are  here  1  As  manv  devils 
as  there  are  seeds  on  the  doekens  in 
Ulster,  are  here.  What  horns,  what 
cruiskeens  full  of  demons  have  I  not 
drank  from.  I  have  seen  rocks  changed 
into  men*  and  men  into  rooks :  I  have 
heen  abused  with  infernal  methers  in 
caves,  and  withered  skeletons :  I  have 
been  thundered  into  hell  by  Thor  and 
Odin :  hunted  as  a  dracron  into  the 
beUy  of  earthquakes :  and—** 

'  <  A  n  d  N  an  ny's  hom  into  your  own*** 
said  (tlcnstachey. 

••Try  this,"  said  Coul  Cioppagh, 
handing  me  the  flask* 


The  liquor  was  clear  and  fragrant. 
I  drank  it  down  ;  and  be  arose  witii 
tlie  words  to  approach  tlie  brow  of 

the  mountain.  I  started  up  to  fol- 
low ;  but,  ga/incT  .ifler,  I  saw  nothing 
but  a  hare  scudding  over  the  heather 
in  the  way  he  departed. 

"  Where  is  Coul  Goppagh  ?"  said 
I  to  Tim  Dubh  and  Cilenstacbey* 
who  remained  seated  beside  me. 

•'  Never  mind  him,"  they  replied ; 
**  he  has  errands  of  hk  own  in  these 
hills." 

**  Hum,"  I  Slid.  "  Unless  he  sinks 
into  the  earth,  he  must  have  gone 
there  ;**  and  with  the  words  I  flung  a 
piece  of  turf  where  the  hare  squatted 
Deside  a  tuft  of  heath. 

She  made  a  bound  or  two,  and 
squatted  again,  with  her  scut  turned 
towards  us*  and  her  ears  flat  hmAf 
while  I  oouid  see  her  staring  ejes  at- 
tending to  my  movements. 

The  evening  was  coming  fast ;  and 
a  dense  mist,  creeping  upward,  hid 
the  sea  and  all  the  plains,  gradually 
leaving  the  mountain  tops  far  and 
wide  around  us  like  dark,  solitary 
islands  on  some  unvisited  ocean — on 
one  of  which  we  sate^  as  if  riiip- 
wrecked  and  cast  away  from  the 
world.  The  peaks  narrowed  and 
darkened  as  it  ascended ;  while  every 
object,  even  those  uniecn  hefiwcb 
waxed  and  minified  in  tiie  dim  gleam 
of  the  deseending  sun.  Bushes  of 
heath  rose  up  like  ghastly  trees, 
ridged  against  the  inclosing  vapour 
like  the  outline  of  dim  forests.  LUtlo 
banlu  and  stones  grew  to  great  hills 
and  rocks ;  the  space  around  me 
edged  in  closer  and  closer*  till  I 
seemed  stan^g  at  last  on  one  erag  of 
a  multitude*  amid  a  boundless  and  eo- 
oroaching  sea.  I  looked  around  me, 
and  saw  no  track — nothing  but  a 
pathless  waste.  My  companions  were 
mvisible*  and  I  heard  no  sound  of 
voice  or  motion  near. 

'*  I  shall  be  lost,"  I  shouted.  "Hoi 
Hill<o-o  1  where  are  ye  T 

*•  Hs,  ha,  lull"  returned  to  my  ears 
ftint  and  dull  in  the  gross  air ;  and 
the  sound  lunl  a  fiendish  mockery.  It 
was  not  to  be  referred  to  any  place, 
but  ran  round  the  horizon,  dying 
almost  as  it  rose. 

**  Hillo-o-o !  —  here  I  —  this  way  I 
Hillo-o !"  I  roaro<i  once  more,  but 
fainter  and  duller,  and  all  around* 
and  at  hut  dying  quite  away  ta  momU 
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such  as  the  successful  fiend  assumes 
to  welcome  his  weary  guests  into 
th^  long-sought  perdition,  eame 
back  only  that  hideous  sound. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha! — ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"  This  way  !"  I  cried  again— 
it  come  back  1 — here  !   Ho  I  I  shall  be 

lortr 

But  no  voice  replied,  only  the  end- 
less sounding  of  the  surf  on  the  rocky 
coast  far  down ;  and  so  I  stood  there* 
afraid  to  tiiRi«  leaat  I  aboold  fidl 
plumb  over  some  horrid  precipioe.  I 
could  well  believe  it  the  roar  of  that 
wide  waste  around  ;  and  there  I  was 
a  pilgrim  in  the  ocean  of  the  air>  a 
priaoner  in  the  akj.  Every  moment 
the  halo  roond  the  unseen  sun  sank 
lower  and  lower,  and  deeper  darkness 
gathered  round  me.  1  sate  down, 
and  frit  with  my  handa  all  ronnd  ibr 
the  brow  of  the  g^reat  cliiTs,  near 
which  I  knew  we  had  been  sitting.  I 
crept  about,  and  stretched  out  one 
hand,  holding  hard  to  the  soil  with 
one  behind  ;  but  nothing  met  my 
touch  only  cold,  damp  heath.  I  stood 
up,  and  gazed  intently  arntmd,  but 
only  saw  the  same  cold,  dull  circle 
darkening  and  lessening.  At  last  I 
had  lost  all  sense  <  f  place  and  direc- 
tion, and  in  mortal  fear  of  tumbling 
headlong  to  destruction,  I  stood  stock 
sUll. 

Jnst  then  I  thought  I  observed  a 

Slimmer  near  me,  and  turning  my 
ead,saw,  hard  by,  the  hare  still  squat- 
ting. She  was  sidewards  towards  me 
now ;  and  as  he%  ears  lay  back,  her 
^es  fSill  full  on  me  unlike  any  thing 
of  life.  They  were  dull,  red  fire,  and 
the  sprigs  of  grass  around  were  ruddy 
in  the  light.  1  stooped  to  lift  a  stone, 
hut  a  foint  <«  Ha,  ha,  ha  1"  petrified 
my  arm,  and  her  sides  panted*  as  if 
with  devilish  laughter. 

The  sunbeams  were  now  level  with 
the  horison,  and  a  vast  drole  of  dim 
orange  glare  opened  like  a  portal  in 
the  mist.  All  at  onee  she  sprung  to 
her  limbs,  and  her  fiery  eyes  looked 
right  behind,  as  if  she  was  about  to 
dash  forward.  I  tamed  about,  and 
saw  dose  beside  me  the  old  solenfh 
man  whom  I  had  seen  before  leading 
the  cliild  of  the  fountain  from  the 
laurels  where  I  heard  the  song,  and 
found  old  Nanny.  He  held  in  a  leash 
a  brace  of  greyhounds  as  white  as  the 
mountain  snow. 

^So-ho,  sir/'  he  said,  as  if  sur- 


prised. **  You  must  be  fond  of  the 
sport  to  wait  here.  Did  you  ever  see 
my  dogs  run  before?** 

«  Never,"  I  answered,  ill  at  ease. 

♦*  What ! — never  see  these  beauties. 
You  must  be  of  some  other  world.**  *• 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  I, "  1  never 
had  the  plearare.** 

"  Never  too  old  to  learn,  then,"* 
he  said,  and  he  laughed  a  hideous 
"Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

<*  They  look  well,"  said  I.    StroQg-  * 
hannched,  thin-flanked,  stout  in  the 
arm,  and  fine  in  the  nose." 

"They  are  in  continual  exercise," 
said  he, "  and  seldom  come  back  with- 
out their  game.  I  have  ooursed  them 
round  the  world  for  many  a  cen- 
tury." 

"  Century,  sir,"  said  I.  "  Six  or 
seven  years  is. 'enough  for  the  best 
grue  ever  ran  on  heswier*   Ifow  are 

they  bred  ?" 

**  Out  of  Secrecy  by  Sin.  I  can 
run  their  pedigree  back  to  the  gates 
of  hell.*' 

"  Holy  Virgin !"  I  exclaimed  in 
terror  ;  and  the  dogs  strained  on  the 
leash  and  grinned  as  I  uttered  the 
words,  while  their  master^s  visage 
grew  swarthy  as  the  heath,  and  I  saw 
his  tet'th  like  red  coals  within  his 
grinning  lips,  as  he  shrieked  out — 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Are  you  tough  in 
Ihe  wmd?**  he  said,  <*and  in  the 
legs?" 

**  Middling,"  I  answered.    "  May  I 
ask  the  name  of  your  dogs  ?" 
**  Force  and  F^and.*' 
"  And  if  I  might  presume  sir,  to 

ask  your  name  ?" 
"  To  be  sure,  with  pleasure.    1  am 

THE  DEVIL  r 

"  The  devil  you  are.** 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  devil  I  am  I  and  you 
are  my  henchman.  Come !"  said 
he,  plucking  a  horn  that  grew  behind 
his  ear,  and  Uowiiw  a  bUst  like  the 
north  wind.  **  Budde  your  belt  and 
run." 

He  slipped  the  leash,  and  away 
went  the  dogs.  Force  went  first  like 
a  young  cataract  from  the  snow  in 
spring ;  and  Fraud  behind  him  went 
easy  and  fleet.  The  hare  started 
forward,  and  I  flew  after  with  my 
fellow-hnnter  risht  into  the  glaring 
circle  of  the  douded  sun.  Where 
we  trod  I  saw  not.  The  mountain 
ridure  hloped  gently  down ;  but  the 
dense  uiist  hid  every  object  only  the 
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gleaming  eyes  of  the  flying  game,  and 
the  snow-white  dogs,  like  two  clouds 
of  evening,  coursing  in  the  dcy.  la 

the  descent  the  dogs  drew  near  tlic 
quarry,  which  seemed  to  crij)ple  and 
hold  up  one  leg,  a^  if  wounded  by  the 
way. 

**  Have  you  never  seen  us  coursing 

so  along  the  evening  sky,"  said  my 
grim  fellow,  as  he  pointed  to  bis 
bounds. 

I  have^  I  havo  I**  aaid  I,  warming 
in  the  chase,  as  I  remembered  often 
gazing  up  at  tlie  little  white  clouds 
alooflr  the  mountain  tops. 

''Bravo I  my  fine  fellow ;  I  know 
wo  were  made  for  each  other." 

Here  the  dogs  were  right  in  on 
theirprey. 

"  &k»  miss,"  ha  erbd  out  ont^  ''have 
I  eaoght  you  at  last  ?*' 

She  squatted,  and  in  a  moment  the 
does  overran  her.  In  an  instant 
auMong  a  circle  hi  the  mist»  she 
heeded  on  in  the  same  direction  as 
before  ;  and  while  they  returned  on 
her  track,  she  was  already  with  her 
glancing  eyes  ftr  away  before  tiieBi* 

"Damn  her  1"  he  shouted,  "she 
would  cheat  the  devil !"  and  away  we 
flung  agaiu,  yelling  towards  the  dip- 
ping sun. 

« She  always  heads  to  the  light," 
he  said.  **  I  have  chased  her  a  mil- 
lion of  times ;  but  I  shall  have  her  at 
last,  il*  fate  be  not  a  liar." 

"Ton  know  that  hsrei  then,**  I 
asked. 

"Know  her»  the  villain!"  said  he. 
"  To  be  sure  I  do ;  they  call  her  Hy- 
pocrisy. I  have  ran  down  Innooenee 
in  three  tcurns  often  ;  bat  this  slut  runn 
into  the  sun,  and  the  dogs  are  blinded. 
She  dazzles  my  eyes  continually.** 

She  had  now  gained  rising  ground ; 
and  without  a  halt,  still  towerds  the 

WaSkf  she  left  us  far  behind. 

*•  Home  now,"  said  he,  as  ho 
whistled  on  his  dogs,  which  returned 
nnbreethed  and  obedient  to  his  feet. 
^  Goooe  now«  1*11  make  a  bargain  with 
you.  You  are  a  jolly  sportsman. 
Promise  to  obey  me,  and  ill  show 
you  sport.* 

My  blood  was  up. 

«  Sport  1"  said  L  « I'll  promise  any 
thing.- 

"But  remember,'*  be  added,  '*  there 
are  no  drawbacks." 

"  Poohl"  said  I»  "where  te  the 
•port?* 


"  Swear  then  to  obey  me." 
"'Pen  honour,"  said  I. 
"Honour!"  he  T9^6mi,  sneering; 

*'  That  won't  do  in  mv  country." 

"  Well,  then,"  1  said,  how  shaU  it 
be?'* 

"Sweer  bv  yoor  lifii, and  bv  this.**e 

He  pulled  out  from  his  bosom  a 
small  amulet,  as  it  seemed,  of  trans- 
parent crystal.  Within  it  i  saw  a 
living  oreatnre  moving  to  and  fro.  It 
was  a  serpent  living,  and  li^'hted  like 
fire,  with  golden  wincrs  ;  and  still  as  it 
moved  about,  it  darted  out  its  houked 
tongue,  and  shot  a  glancing  sting 
from  its  tuL 

"  Press  it  to  your  Hps,  and  swear." 

"  I  swear  to  obey  you,"  said  I*  and 
Idssed  the  pledge. 

Immediately  a  sense  of  nnoontralla* 
ble  desire  to  utter  forth  thronging 
images  possessed  me.  My  lips  moved 
to  and  fro,  instinct  with  coloured 
words,  and  all  diSwent  from  the  re- 
alities I  remembered  of  their  objects. 

*'  Out,  accursed  light !"  said  1  ; 
"  and  pleasant  glooms  all  hail  I  iiaii 
delioions  lies,  sweet  seiiie  of  variona 
hnes,  unknown  before  1  Benign  elo- 
quence, be  mine  for  ever  I  O  let 
me  hence  with  words  that  will  not 
stay,  that  I  may  deceive  the  nations  1** 

I  pressed  it  once  more  to  my  Upsu 
and  it  thrilled  through  my  senses  like 
the  fiery  kiss  of  young  passion.  My 
lips  were  burning,  and  my  braia 
reeled.  I  eoold  not  bvt  sanite  the 
mystery  again  and  ag^ain.  I  had  no 
power.  Its  eyes  g)anced  and  gazed 
in  mine ;  and  still,  like  one  overcome 
by  bean^,  I  kieeed  and  kiised  again. 
My  lipe  beeinie  homing,  and  words 
such  as  never  answered  h  uman  thoqghta 
rose  in  legions  to  my  lips. 

"  Give  me  the  autumn  raving'*  I 
eried.  "  Let  roe  lurk  therein  like  a 
sloe  on  the  busli,  or  in  the  gloomy  cor- 
ners of  the  dead.  1  will  lie  and  love 
thee,  and  all  things  of  shadow,  where 
the  Ibrest  is  dim,  and  in  the  soughing 
caves  of  the  ocean.  Out,  sun,  and 
henceforth  quench  all  light,  my 
enemy,  and  the  foe  of  my  heart. 
Debesbg  tyrant  of  Uie  earUi,  reveal- 
ing all  barrenness  and  naked  truth, 
out,  hence,  and  be  dark  to  eternity  I" 

Again  I  clasped  it  to  my  lips,  and 
still  neroer  grew  my  ambition  to  dis- 
close the  new  life  within  me.  I  frit 
inventions  of  worlds — charms  to  over- 
lay and  abolish  all  evil  signs— spheres 
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of  silvery  delusion  rolled  and  orbed 
into  imaginations — and  the  sounds  of 
the  spirits  spidinff  them  were  ▼olup- 
tnons,  thrlmog  lute  the  Siren's,  far 
over  the  sea. 

A  calm  smile  sate  on  the  face  of  my 
companion.  The  mist  was  thick 
around  us,  and  the  son  was  down. 
As  I  looked  at  him,  I  saw  no  foo ting- 
where  he  stood.  His  form  expanded,, 
and  he  showed  majestic  features. 

Pot  it  to  joor  heart,  and  swear  T 
said  he.  "  I  will  not  bai^iain  with  the 

lips  only." 

I  pressed  it  madly  to  my  bosom,  as 
youth  clasps  at  desire  unsatisfied.  A 
torrent  of  ftre  ran  through  my  veins. 
What  the  senses  only  visionea  before 
the  soul  felt  now.  There  was  no  more 
to  wish  for  ever  after.  Hope  faded 
into  fhntion;  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  power  nottrished  me  as  hlood. 
The  talisman  quicl<ened  in  my  prasp, 
and  stood  embracing  me  with  tender- 
est  daspings — with  unremoving  lips — 
with  eyes  in  which  the  very  life 
swelled  and  ebbed  like  summer  ripples 
on  the  shore,  and  melted  away  in 
sighings  like  the  lonely  sea.  The 
lorm  waa  woman,  and  youth  immortal 
within  her  bosom  heaved  close  to 
mine«  and  the  amaranth  bloomed  in 
her  soft  persuading  cheek.  Close  she 
clung,  and  closer — ecstacy  insufferable 
mantled  over  sense  and  soul ;  my 
breath  stood  still,  and  my  dizzy  brain 
was  melting  away.  I  had  found  the 
secret  foimtain  of  life  and  love,  and 
sank  exhaosted  to  drain  it  from  the 
hnm. 

*•  What  is  her  name  ?"  I  said. 

«  Swear  1"  said  the  mighty  hunter, 
^hjyonr  heart** 

*<I  swear  for  everl"  I  answered. 
«  What  is  her  name  ?" 

*•  She  is  the  daughter  of  my  hope," 
said  he.  **  You  have  pledged  your 
frith ;  and  as  she  floss,  so  most  yon 
follow.  Perdition  is  her  name.  Yon 
have  sworn  obedience.  Follow  your 
game,  and  when  you  bear  this  horu 
oome  to  the  sooncC" 

She  fled  fron  my  arms.  He  stamped 
his  foot,  and  beside  mo  stood  u  blood- 
red  hound,  with  his  nose  aloft  drink- 
ing the  air. 

«*Awayr  he  shoaled  s  <»and  famt 
most  be  the  scent  where  Desire  oaonot 

foll(Ar." 

Like  an  expiring  flame,  he  darkened 
into  the  mist.    I)esire  stood  hofoce 


me,  rolling  his  restless  nostrils  in  the 
,  air ;  and  then  with  an  eager  bay  be 
'  hounded  on,  and  I  sprang  after ;  but 

i  the  game  we  followed  was  invisible  in 
the  clouds.  Too  visible  in  my  imagi- 
nation stood  that  quelling  beauty— 
those  eyes  of  fluent  light — those  en- 
chanted lips  that  boMmi,  soft  and 
swelling,  like  young  waves  of  summer. 
On,  on  I  that  cloud  will  disclose  her 
flight,  or  else  on  for  ever,  to  eternity ; 
one  moment  more  to  drink  sudi  kissea 
were  worth  the  journey  of  the  world. 
Unsatisfied  and  chill,  I  bounded  on 
after  the  unseen  quarry.  Weary  and 
sore,  I  would  fain  have  rested ;  but 
a  breath  Uew  aside  the  mist  for  a 
moment,  and  I  saw  her  turning  in  her 
flight,  and  the  bloom  of  her  bosom 
was  like  tlie  coming  spring.  Again  it 
dceed,  and  I  followed  on  Ihr  nonrs 
and  days.  Fatigue  wasted  my  limbs, 
and  the  fire  in  my  heart  grew  faint ; 

iet  the  vision  rose  ever  within  it,  and 
een  as  ever  I  followed  the  unflagging 
hound.  Farther  and  farther,  bleed- 
ing, and  jaded,  and  sick;  but  Desire 
knew  no  stop  nor  stay,  and  away  into 
the  unknown  we  hunted  like  unrest. 

But  human  itrei^gtb  is  frebler  than 
desire,  and  I  sank  ediansted  on  the 
ground.  My  ears  rung,  and  the  mist 
circled  and  eddied  around  me.  I 
thought  1  saw  her  moving  near,  and 
as  in  dreams,  I  reached  out  to  clasp 
the  air.  We  had  followed  the  course 
of  Sunset  ;  and  now,  as  I  lay,  1  saw 
his  glory  resting  ou  the  rim  of  the 
world.  A  huge  ardi  of  light  rosfi 
round  him  into  the  sky,  and  seemed 
built  out  of  the  solid  clouds.  It  waa 
golden  and  pearly,  and  shaded  with 
?eins  of  the  DlueBSSi  of  heaven.  De* 
sure  was  halting  at  tiie  portals  as  be 
gazed  back  towards  me.  Within  ap- 
peared a  spectacle  fit  to  lure  aii)bition. 
In  the  foreground  of  the  scene  a  light 
such  as  beams  round  the  dreams  of 
conquerors,  burned  over  plains  and 
slopes,  nodding  with  ungathered  har- 
vests, whose  grains  were  gold.  They 
hung  their  iieavy  ears  orer  dear 
streams,  from  whose  lustre  they  drew 
up  livine:  riohes.  Trees  with  gorgeous 
boughs  and  fruits,  kindred  with  the 
sun,  nodded  on  the  heights,  and 
dropped  the  ffleaming  wealth  from 
among  their  leaves,  each  a  falling 
meteor.  Mighty  men  of  mould  and 
stature  wandered  to  and  fro,  and 
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arms  from  bosoms  soft  as  the  rj^^l^a 
that  rolled  over  their  beauty.  Citie" 
with  toweri  and  terraces  innumerable, 
reared  up  their  glittering  pinnacles 
beyond,  wherein  I  saw  kings  crowned, 
with  slaves  and  warriors  crowding 
round;  chariote  and  lioraee»and  the 
long  pomp  of  prajtors  going  or  re- 
turning, with  clapg  of  cymbals  and 
banners  sweeping  the  air.  Far  be- 
hind arose  such  hills  as  the  clouds  of 
umset  that  bniig  over  them.  Those 
that  sate  on  them  were  gods,  and  tho 
female  forms  among  theui  such  as 
never  breathed  n»ortality.  Their  eyes 
were  moonlight  on  the  tropic  sea; 
thdr  tresses  spun  from  the  curling 
waves  that  twine  in  the  darkness  of 
immeasurable  caverns.  The  sunset 
lingered  over  them.  The  hills  bad 
brighter  brooks  than  silver.  (Cataracts 
of  emerald  and  sapphire  light  threw 
their  celestial  spray  down  slopes  such 
as  the  coral  diver  sees  beneath  the  sea. 
It  fella  and  clustered  on  the  pearly 
herbl^e  like  coloured  lights  in  tho 
firmament  :  and  the  woven  light  lay 
as  a  mantle  over  half-hidden  Howers 
that  glanced  under  it  Itlce  stars  in  a 
summer  fountain  that  makes  them 
quiver  a.s  it  flows  :  and  the  shadows 
on  the  hills  were  like  the  azure  hol- 
lows far  out  in  the  main  ocean. 

I  gazed  on  unmoving ;  and  a  voice 
rose  afar  like  a  rolling  river — an  im- 
perial sound  filled  all  the  region,  like 
Oronoko  or  Amazon,  when  raej  wake 
up  the  Weateni  morning  in  the  ears 
of  untamed  man : 

Coward  heart  and  failing  limb. 
Drowsy  sluggard  of  the  earth, 

"Where  the  sun  and  stiirs  are  dim — 
Como  where  Hope  and  Love  have 
birth! 

Like  the  emiu  rs  from  tho  hearth. 
Like  the  blossoms  from  the  tree, 
Plenty  there  decays  to  dearth, 
Peatii  from  Life  is  huntbg  thee. 

Here  are  Fancy *.s  purpled  hills. 
Here  Ambition*!  towers  of  gold. 

K.'irthly  fountain  never  fills 
Streams  likethoM*  our  vaUies  bold, 
]>own  in  every  niountaiti  fold 
They  go  npparri'It  il  from  the  sun- 
Faltering  heart,  awake,  be  bold. 
And  the  heritage  is  won. . 

When  the  dew  of  boyhood's  dawn, 
At  the  kindling  mom  of  Touth, 
Rose  in  glorious  dreamings  gone. 
Here  thoy  settled  into  truth ; 


Never  Time's  devouring  tooth 
Gnaws  the  bud  or  fruitage  here ; 

Here,  enchanted,  gentlest  Ruth 
Holds  her  urn  w  ithout  a  tear. 

There  thou  art  a  silly  slave, 
Shepherd  Conscience  pens  thee  in 
Firom  the  eradle  to  the  grave, 
Trembling  for  the  old  wolf.  Sin. 
Here  thy  golden  years  begin, 
W<tf  and  flock  together  play  ; 
No  more  frets  the  ;^IK■pherd^s  din, 
Mor  his  angry  dogs  all  day. 

Wealth  shall  trouble  thee  no  raore; 
House,  or  raiment,  food,  or  drink. 
Wish — and  ere  the  wish  is  o'er. 
Teems  around  the  fountain's  brink 
Fruit  of  houghs  tliiit  never  shrink 
From  the  cold  calamity. 
Labour  here  b  but  to  think. 
And  the  Ood>like  hand  is  lirae. 

Woold'st  thou  utter  noble  thought — 

It  is  uttered  ere  it  risej 
By  no  wasting  watching  bought ; 
O'er  the  blushing  earth  it  lies, 
Like  the  rosy  dawning  skies ; 
Genius  stirs  the  trembHng  •jrass, 
Weepi  from  out  the  violet's  eyes. 
Fills  the  breeies  as  they  pass. 

Here  the  heart  can  tiud  its  brother, 
As  the  blossom  finds  the  dew. 
And  another  and  another. 
Like  the  tiowers  that  spring  anew 
And  the  free  Ufe  passes  through. 
Like  the  wind-dgll  through  the  tree. 
Dream  of  Love,  and  it  is  true ; 
Wlien  thou  wak'st,  embracing  thee. 

"NVIkmi  the  lioart  would  utter  love 
On  that  frustrate  earth  below. 
The  stumbling  tongue  in  vain  would 
move, 

As  deep  as  love,  it  cannot  go. 
Here  to  and  fVo  thy  life  doth  (low. 

Breathing  the  immortal  hours ; 
And  the  thoughts,  unspoken,  grow 
On  the  leaves  and  on  the  flowers. 

The  sounds  yet  rung  within  mr 
bosom,  like  the  nuisic  of  advancing 
billows  round  some  far-off  cnpe  in  a 
summer  sea,  and,  as  with  wings,  I  rose 
to  take  the  glorious  way.  There  was 
no  choosing.  Forward,  forward,  ever 
and  only, — on  to  fullii  all  imagination^ 
and  tread  the  soil  from  which  around 
mj  way  sprung  life  and  immortality. 

•  •       •       *        •       •  . 

•  .  I  heard  a  long,  cold,  shudder- 
ing sigh  behind  me ;  it  was  such  a  sigh 
—(reader,  did  you  ever  hear  such  f)— . 
as  the  gentle  and  trusting  hetu^,  un- 
murmuring, though  forsaken  where  it 
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trusted)  and  forgotten  where  it  loved, 
bequeathes  to  nature  in  its  solitude, 
when  it  sinks  throngli  despondency, 
and  down,  down,  to  insanity.  Such  a 
sigh  as  they  give  who  would  give  life 
for  tears,  but  they  will  not  flow.  Such 
a  tigli  M  knMlioMs  echoes  hack  when 
we  reoognise  in  every  object  (Hily  the 
remembrances  of  heart-breaking  fare- 
wells ;  as  of  a  mother  who  bids  her 
son  farewell  for  ever,  Icnowing  that 
she  shall  die  long  before  his  returning. 
Memory  has  such  sighs  ;  but  only  with 
love :  you  maj  hear  such  by  the  brink 
of  the  wood  in  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber»  when  the  air  it  calm  and  leaden, 
so  tliat  no  snn  i^^Mars  in  any  side  of 
heaven  ;  and  ever  and  again  through 
the  forest,  as  if  life  itself  were  dying, 
heaves  out  the  sorrow  of  the  time- 
each  shrifeUed  leaf  has  a  voice  of  woe, 
and  there  are  nuUioas  aighipg  it  in 
one. 

I  turned,  and  saw  afar  off,  but  with 
extreme  distinetneiSt  a  curving  bar  in 
a  green  shore  of  the  sea ;  arooni  at 

intervals,  stood  tali  ash  trees  and  syca- 
mores, I  saw  the  glistening  of  the  lim- 
ber ash-boughs  and  the  brown  syca- 
more against  a  green  hiU«side  behind. 
There  was  the  light  of  sunset  in  the 
latter  days  of  spring  over  the  scene : 
it  was  divinely  clear,  and  calm,  and 
pure,  as  if  a  gentle  shower  had  just 
nlkn»  humming  through  the  thirsty 
grass.  I  remembered  it  was  so  of  old 
there,  and  1  felt  the  life  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  nature,  stirring  in  me  afar  off 
from  the  quivering  leaves.  The  ash- 
leaves  were  yet  in  the  bud,  and  the 
fringed  sycamore  Mas  unfolding  its 
plumes,  which  glittered  in  the  serene 
light.  From  a  spring,  which  lay  like 
a  jewel  in  die  living  greenness  of  the 
award,  overhung  by  an  old  thorn,  a 
little  brook  ran  on  in  linkb  ot'  silver  to 
the  shore,  and  overspread  the  white 
wave-worn  pebbles  where  it  flushed 
into  the  sea.  Just  where  it  passed 
from  the  sward,  to  the  beach  it  overran 
the  twisted  roots  of  an  old  ash,  at 
whose  dumped  and  daisj-covered  foot 
there  sate,  leaning  against  the  trunk. 


in  Mm/  Too  real:  too  tangible 
and  visible  to  the  very  substance  of 
mvsoul:  too  much  a  portion  of  the 
lite  within  me  :  the  eye  cannot  see  it- 
self; DO  more  can  my  heart  for^e 
words  to  utter  what  remains  within  it. 
Vol.  XXlV^No.  143. 


For  every  page  I  have  burned  in  try- 
ing to  unfold  the  reality  of  that  vision 
I  nave  set  an  asterisk,  and  this  pen 

that  was  wont  to  bo  true  to  its  master 
refuses  it  for  ever.  But  I  see  her : 
night  and  day  :  and  I  see  her  thus 

Picking  up  pebbles  from  around  her 
feet,  and  castmg  them  dreamily  into 
the  still  sea,  where  the  lustre  of  sunset 
floods  over  its  unrippling  bosom :  one 
has  just  plunged,  and  it  is  as  if  a  hid- 
den spring  were  loosed— a  fountain  of 
ineffable  light  bursting  up  from  the 
water,  widening  in  circles  of  glory, 
round,  and  round,  and  round,  thrilling, 
trembling,  ebbing  down  at  last  into 
the  utter  calm. 

Another ! :— O,  Sun  and  Wave:  O, 
Earth  and  Heaven  I 

Another  1 : — O,  Heart  and  Brun : 
O,  Love  and  Life  I  Hark :  in  the  soft 
spring  wind  I  heard  a  voice  from  the 
leaves-.*' jUoMf  looters  eatmot  mumh 
Lover 

•       .       •       •       *       •  • 

•  Walking  by  the  brim 
of  the  stream,  plucking  the  dewy  vio- 
lets :  they  will  wither,  but  there  is 
eternal  spring  in  Memory,  and  there 
they  will  be  blooming  with  me  for 
ever.  She  kisses  them  "with  the 
kisses  of  her  mouth,"  and  the  lips  of 
tlie  violet  are  pure— and  evermore  I 
kiss  that  little  flower  id  the  spring.  • 

.  O,  cold  and  blank 
again,  even  nature  feels  that  lonely 
shttddwing  sigh.  Whence  comes  it  ? 
The  earth  is  all  beauty  and  rejoicmg, 

and  suK  never  uttered  such  a  sigh! 
For  a  moment  it  saddened  the  glory 
of  the  sunset  on  the  sea.  . 

.  for  where  I  stood 
there  grew  a  bunch  of  violets  at  my 
feet,  and  far,  far  dfT  as  hopcles^i  holy 
dreams  was  she.  But  I  stooped  down 
and  pressed  my  face  among  their  bloom, 
and  ever  as  she  kissed  those  vidonary 
bells,  a  thrill  passed  among  my  lips, 
for  the  genius  of  the  enchanted  hour 
inspired  them  with  life  from  tlieir  kin- 
dred, and  the  evening  sir  as  it  trem- 
bled through  them,  mingled  like  her 
breath  with  mine  in  the  faint  odour  of 
the  ilowers,  and  sighed  with  her,  deep 
down  into  my  heart.  She  cast  them 
from  her  hand  on  the  stream,  and  the 
violets  withered  round  my  lips  with  a 
sad  farewell.  I  gathered  them  into 
my  bo&om,  and  long  after  the  fleeting 
pbantaim  was  gone  I  found  them  there. 

2  O 
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She  mMonrad  Imt  liMd»  and  htr 
hair  not  long* was  dark  and  bar' 

face  was  not  fair,  nor  sad,  nor  pentlc, 
nor  like  those  called  beautiful,  but  the 
spirit  in  it  was  alive  with  thoughts 
lute  my  own.  Her  eyes  were  visibly 
lighted,  and  wandered  over  the  broad 
sea,  where  she  had  advanced  to  the 
very  brim,  and  in  its  calm  her  imt^e 
lay»  wiUi  a  tery  gentla  moCion»  as  of  n 
bird  about  to  float  off  on  its 
O  float  over,  silent  as  the  honr,  and 
be  near  me  with  thy  thought  1  Her 
stature  was  sbort,  ner  drass  simple 
and  boMely.  Her  lips  were  closed, 
and  seemed  swelling  with  the  burden 
of  constrained  and  lonely  thoughts. 
Tbe  glow  of  the  unearthly  scenes  I 
bad  been  beholding  was  not  aronnd 
her.  Notbing  hut  the  fresh  green 
earth,  with  its  clear  air,  its  little  flowers 
and  streams,  and  the  sunset  sea :  the 
godlike  ftatores  I  bad  been  gasing  on 
were  not  like  hers,  baman  and  warm 
with  a  life  like  mine ;  but  to  those 
fields,  and  to  her,  my  heart  turned 
warmly,  and  I  wspt  to  stand  bsside 
ber  there,  to  grasp  ner  bandf  and  gaae 
with  love  into  her  eyes. 

"  Arise  1"  said  a  voice ; — and  far 
down  from  the  hill,  on  tiie  brink 
of  the  sea  that  spread  between,  I  saw 
a  little  boat,  from  which  a  figure 
beckoned  me,  but  I  could  not  move. 
It  wajj  veiled  from  head  to  toot,  and 
nt  kst  rose  and  approacbed  me. 


•  •*.••. 

**  My  name  is  Hope,"  it  said,  in  a 
Twoe  like  tbe  May  wind  in  the  apple 


And  wbereftnre  to  me?*  I  asksd 
sadly. 

*♦  Be  the  answer,"  it  said,  **  in  thy 
own  heart,"  and  pointed  over  the  flood 
to  the  little  quick-eyed  one  beyond. 

"  Ever  in  vain  Thon  oomest  to  tbs 
heart,"  said  I  ;  "  and  bitterly  in  vain 
to  me — for  Ibave  sworn  a  mostonboly 
oath." 

«  Leave  the  oath  to  its  wiokedneMb** 

it  said,  **  and  come  with  me.** 

«*  Let  me  die,"  I  replied, — "  let  me 
die  in  peace,  with  thee  b^de  me>  for 
I  cannot  go.** 

And  in  an  faistant  I  saw  the  angd 
fled,  far  over  the  waves,  with  her 
^Ided  sail,  and  ber  veil  thrown  by, 
like  the  shadow  of  the  moonbeams  - 
holy,  and  radiant,  and  bvig^ileri^yid 
than  the  daughters  of  heaven — as  she 
fled.  For,  cvor,  Hope  departing  looks 
back  with  the  aspect  of  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim  from  the  barred  gate  of  Fa. 
radise,  as  Adam  beheld  Uieir  glory 
unapproachable,  behind  bin  when  be 
looked  bis  long  farewell. 
■  .••*•• 
•  •  .  And  there  were  soondi 
in  my  ears  like  the  voices  of  little 
brothers  and  sisters  long  ago  among 
onr  bonsebold  murmur  ;  not  distinct 
nor  traceable,  but  it  was  in  my  mind 
full  of  the  infant  freshness :  the  first 
bee  of  summer  calls  up  such  a  hum  in 
the  heart,  the  budding  bough,  tbe 
meadow-grass  waving  in  the  eerly 
winds,  the  bubbling  of  clear  springs, 
the  odour  of  the  simplest  flower  as  wi 
kiss  it  fresh  from  the  hands  we  love. 
And  these  words  oanw  rhjmfaig  ear- 
nestlj  and  sweetly  in  my  ears 


To  drink,  upon  the  way  of  Life,  the  blessed  anodyne, 

Imagination's  holy  fountain,  ever  boon,  is  thine  ; 

Like  the  balm-poppy  to  the  sick,  drink  deep  and  find  repose. 

Who  only  sips  witn  fterfttl  Hps,  adds  nightmare  to  his  woes. 

In  melody,  for  ever  and  aye,  its  wasteless  ripples  swim. 

The  tree  of  Life  blooms,  rustling  rife  with  wisdom,  o'er  its  brim : 

Dark  down  below  its  roots  must  go  that  noble  fruit  to  bear, — 
The  top  is  bright,  but  Folly  bubbles  aud  Fancy  troubles  there. 

Thi  re  Hits  a  phantom  ovormore  around  the  holy  well, 
Fireii,  tar  too  keen  for  Earth  or  Ueaven,  within  her  eyelids  dwell : 
Beneath  her  cloudy  mantle  limbs  of  drsom-like  beauty  swell:— ^ 
Within  Its  folds  beware^  beware^  the  homing  breath  of  HelL 

She  lifts  the  bubbles  as  they  rise,  and  holds  her  brimndng  nm 
To  every  pilgrim's  thirsty  lips  that  to  the  fountain  turn  ; 
Witb  gilded  iruit  she  strews  the  sod  beneath  the  living  Tree 
That  never  grew  npon  its  boughs her  name  is  Phamt asr. 

The  Up  that  tastes  her  urn  shall  taste  the  holy  spring  no  more. 
With  shapeless  hope  and  aimless  love  for  ever  clouded  o'er  ; 
Who  tastt's  that  fruit  shall  never  taste  tli»'  <rro  uF  life  again. 

But,  hungering,  he  shall  dig  the  mist,  aud  eat  the  wind,  in  vain. 
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O,  art  thou  he  wliose  infancy  first  heard  this  fountMn  sing, 

The  beatings  of  whusu  bovbuod  s  heart  were  tuned  beside  the  spring, 

Who  in  his  Ionelj4iearfc0a  youth  found  there  his  love  slono 

In  marmnrs  ohsnted  out  from  hmv9a  sad  chantod  so  his  own. 

I  call  theo  with  that  old  lovo-roloe  in  other  seenss  to  troad^ 

Upon  whose  boughs  no  golden  fruit  hangs  o'er  the  dreamer's  head, 
whose  harvests  brave  to  autumns  wave  beneath  the  faitiiful son. 
But  care  mubt  weep,  and  toil  must  reap  before  its  wealth  bo 


With  no  dim  dreaminjj  fancy  strains  I  call  thee  to  awake, 
A  song,  like  mine,  the  eternal  worlds  around  their  centre  make. 
In  nmtTf  like  tlie  sleeperli  heart,  I  mnrmnr  at  the  root, 
Gonnselling  the  airades  of  spriof,  the  Uossoma  and  the  fruit. 

Who  loolcs  abore  alone,  alone  will  see  Hhb  onely  sky, 
Down  in  the  fountain's  calm  revealed  both  heaven  and  earth 
Out  from  the  living  spring  I  sing,  and  far  alonfj  the  ways 
Of  the  green  world  my  voice  renews  the  bloasouis-bearing  sprays. 

Throng^h  grassy  greens,  the  inspiring  streams  run  on  with  lifs  below« 
Tlie  primrose  and  the  daisy  couch  to  kiss  them  as  they  go. 
No  jewels  bad  along  the  sward,  but  all  the  noon-day  through 
The  lonely  glens  and  gfeenwood  shades  are  gleaming  with  the  dew. 

Upon  the  hills  no  porple  glows,  but  red  heath  bells  are  blooming, 
Down  in  their  dells,  among  the  bells,  you  hear  the  brown  bees  booming; 
The  streams  that  in  their  bosoms  go  are  bat  the  water-springs 
And,  1^0  the  larfc  that  ports  aboto,  their  9ngA  mnrainr  sings. 


O,  pleasant  are  the  river-glens,  where  blackberry  and  sloe 
Down  frees  the  folding  mountain  ridee  among  tlie  heather  giwr. 

And  pleasant  is  the  river  side,  where  birch  and  hazel  weep 
Their  Jdssiog  dews  into  the  lips  of  daisies  where  they  slecip. 

0,1k^  are  the  mountain-tops,  beloved  of  the  sl^. 
To  morn  and  evening  sacr»'d  still,  with  hope  and  memory, 
ListeuiuK  the  sleepless  ocean- voioe  that  calls  the  distant  river. 
As  thoogn  eomo  fate4mpris(med  god  bemeaaed  his  lofo  fior 

Dear  is  the  living  green  of  spring,  the  meadow-scented  air, 
Where  hnnuning  shuw^ers  down  from  the  sky  their  love-dee^. 

Till  every  f^reen  bough  lifts  its  head  and,  sij^hingas  it  hears, 
Like  one  that  cannot  speak  for  love,  huds  utterance  in  tears. 

Nature  is  true  to  God,  and  love  sustains  her  endless  years — 
Were  men  as  true,  the  gladdened  world  would  soon  forget  her  tears  | 
Bnt  tmUi  has  lone  been  sold  for  gold,  and  love  Ibr  Taaltj, 
If  natoro  were  as  false,  tho  son  wonld  rot  within  tha  al^.- 

Hast  thon  not  erer  In  Diy  heart  tiie  sea-ware  and  the  bar. 

Wherein  it  slt^hid  up  to  tho  beach  whereon  thy  childhood  lay. 
In  far  off  rocks,  the  fateful  sound  that  filled  thy  dreaming  ear. 
Dost  thoa  not  hear  it  yet,  in  dreams,  and  waking,  weep  to  hear 

Upon  a  world  so  fair  some  truth  and  love  are  lingering  still. 
And  truth  and  love  in  human  hearts  have  Eden  in  their  will : 
Arise  and  walk,  O  soul  beniunbed,  of  Phantasy  bemupa, 
Beware  those  dreamy  gleamiag  eyes— that  pfa«atom  wrsathiag  hair. 

Drink  deep  and  fear  not ;  he  who  drinks  shall  hear  the  primal  TOioa 
And  feel  within  the  living  love  that  makes  the  years  rejoice; 
The  grass  blades  sigh,  the  stream  mourns  by,  the  ocean  chaunts  along. 
Ever  Mats  on  the  homan  heart,  and  Ioto  is  still  tiie  song. 

The  earth  still  bears  her  children  dear,  the  Seasons,  to  the  son. 

The  embraeittg  circle  of  her  loire  time  nerer  has  nndone ; 

Through  spring  tiil>  tears  and  summer  smiles  ho  greets  her  from  on  ll|gli«  ^ 

And,  swelling  from  her  gUddened  bre«st»  the  laughoig  flowers  reply 
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Invisibly,  around  thj  heart,  I  lingered  long  ago, 
I  lured  thee  first,  alone,  beside  the  enchanted  brook  to  go  ; 
Its  secret  songs  of  paradise  I  taught  thy  8ouI  to  know, 
With  ear  bsnt  down,  and  skj-onlm  eye,  a-iistening  to  it«  flow. 

Why  hast  thou  slept  so  long — arise,  the  idle  vidon  brMdE* 
The  voice  that  sinj^s  beside  thee,  calls  a  giant  to  awake: 

0  mighty  sinew,  orean-heart,  break  up  tbe  dream  of  death. 
The  pltiiil<wi*s  Qm  18  nigh  thy  lip,  aad  o'er  tbee  floats  her  breath. 

1  call  thee,  as  I  called  thee  once,  with  voice  unchanging  still  ; 

O  sluggard  manhood,  shake  thy  strength,  the  world  is  m  thy  will ; 
Deep  in  the  freshening  fottBtain  drink,  and  scare  the  bootlew  dreaflB* 
The  barren  land  of  Phahtar  is  all  that  golden  gleam. 

Here  noble  thoughts,  like  noble  deeds,  the  noble  toil  shall  win. 

Though  empty  folly  still  shall  flee  the  generous  wealth  witUOy 
And  vanity  shall  bow  the  knee  where  idiotcy  has  gold, 
The  homage  of  the  noble  huurl  i:>  not  so  lightly  sold. 

'Tis  vain  to  seek  in  human  eyes  the  brightness  of  the  star. 
But  glorious  is  the  light  of  thought,  and  love  diviner  far  i 
The  star  alike  to  erery  age  and  every  eye  sluJl  be, 
Bat  holy  is  the  Qght  of  eyes  that  brighten  bat  for  thee. 

Him,  ever,  shall  the  snbstanoe  flee  who  seeks  the  fbrm  alone, 

Beautv  still  stands  without  a  soul,  charmed  in  the  Grecian  stOM^ 

But  the  immortal  chisel  there  could  never  carve  a  sigh, 
To  breathe  its  spring  into  the  heart  like  living  bosoms  by. 

'Tis  true,  the  tongue  falls  short  of  love  ;  but  even  in  heaven  nboTe, 
Thrilling  beneath  the  angel  wings,  the  silence  utters  love ; 
The  bnrasn  of  n  shallow  heart  by  babbling  lips  is  spoken, 
Where  many  n  noble  heart  to  speak  the  unspeakable  has  broken. 

In  rabk  the  tongne  would  utter  love  $  ^is  tXhat  as  the  spring 
That  wakes  the  leafless  bough  to  bloom,  the  frozen  brook  to  sing; 
Like  blossonu  stirring  on  Um  boogb,  the  tremUing  lips  declare, 
Like  thawing  brooks,  the  trooblea  TOloe  will  tdl  wbm  lore  Is  there.  : 

Believe,  the  earth  with  hope  and  love  alone  to  man  was  given. 
Believe,  witli  hope  and  faith  and  love,  the  uurue^t  soul  makes  heaven. 
Believe  that  from  the  human  heart,  and  on  this  human  ground. 
Most  swell  the  seeds,  and  in  tlie  sky  the  harvest  will  be  foand. 

O,  earnest  heart  and  subtle  brain,  beware  the  demon  grim, 

Consiilt  the  pulses  in  thy  heart,  the  strength  in  every  limb; 
A  palsy  threatens  every  limb,  a  dew  of  death  thy  brain — 
Where  nnavailing,  onprevailing,  gednsis  in  vain. 

O,  Flesh  and  Blood ;  O,  Heart  and  Brain ;  O,  Eye  and  Ear  and  Hand, 
The  gates  of  God's  great  universe  for  ever  ye  command. 
Arise  and  walk,  thoa  Grilled  soul,  where  wide  the  portals  Ue^ 
Behold  the  n^ged  moontain  paths  that  lead  up  to  the  sky. 


The  invoeation  passed  intomy  breast 

like  the  voices  from  the  bree^r  Ma» 
fresh  with  the  reality  of  life.  Hope 
still  stood  before  me  winged  on  the 
soniet  waves,  and  long-forgotten  ener« 
gies  awoke  to  what  was  worthy  of  their 
waking.  Down  there  must  my  foot- 
steps go,  for  there  my  lite  and  being 
called  ine.  Rushing  downward  I  saw 
n  brighter  gleam  on  the  sea  and  the 
brood  waters  nifrowed  as  I  cane^ 


There  stood  the  little  hamaB  girl  by 
the  stream,  and  ever  more  aUn  to  minib 

seemed  the  light  within  her  eves.  The 
banks  closed  iu  to  a  river,  to  a  stream* 
and  I  stood  near  her. 

The  scene  was  changed,  and  I  stood 
in  a  meatlow  ;  a  little  country  church 
was  near  with  it.s  spire  and  inclosing 
trees.  Shb  dropped  a  Hower  from  her 
hand,  it  was  an  anrioala,  purple  as  we 
ace  them  in  theearly  May.   I  stooped 
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to  lift  it,  and  **he  was  gone.  The 
flower  1  kissed  bloomed  swt>«tljy  but 
not  so  sweetly  as  hi  my  memory  the 
lips  of  her  who  gave  it.  The  words  I 
would  have  uttered  forsook  my  lips — 
oh,  stumbling  tongue,  where  was  thy 
utterance — I  saw  her  form  receding 
and  my  heart  followed.  Dearer 
than  thou  knowest  or  can  dream." 
I  said  to  the  empty  air 

A  loud  discordant  note  broke  on 
my  ear,  and  taming  round  I  recog- 
nized again  the  fiend.  Behind  i  him 
brightened  the  enohantcd  scene  I  had 
beheld  before,  unlike  the  green  and 
gladsome  world,  but  full  of  sliapes  my 
eyes  had  thought  divine. 

"  Come,"  he  cried,  "  the  game  is 
but  begun,  the  hour  awaits  thee." 

«  Away,"  I  uttered,  "  1  will  never 
ibUow  thee." 

"  You  have  sworn,"  he  said, look 
before  you." 

An  unspeakable  glory  shone  over 
the  cloudy  portal,  where  perdition 
stood  beokoning  me  with  gestures  not 
to  be  evaded. 

**  Remember  your  oath,"  shouted 
the  demon,  and  with  an  irresistible  com- 
pulsion I  bounded  on,  but  ever  looked 
behind.  I  stood  upon  the  very  verge, 
and  the  light  of  stars  in  an  eclipse 
shone  in  the  eyes  of  licr  who  waved  on 
roe  beyond.  A  deep  gulph  divided  us, 
and,  with  a  groaD*  I  leaped  to  eross  it. 
The  beauty  vanished  from  her  form, 
the  golden  bloom  withered  into  sordid 
decay  on  the  soil  around  her ;  she 
grasped  me  to  a  hag-Hke  bosom,  and 
with  an  earthquake  sound  in  her  em- 

Fv9t  Voice 

Setfond  Voiee  • 

Fint  Voice  • 

Second  Voice  • 

First  Voice  • 

Second  Voice  . 
FSnt  Voice  • 
Third  Voice  . 
AU 

The  bolted  thunder  unfolded  round 
the  lofty  porches,  the  gates  swung 
back  with  a  sound  like  the  la<t  ^igh  of 
hope  from  a  broken  heart ;  and  closed 
beund  us  like  the  first  moaning  of 
despair.    An  immeaaorable  horiaon 


brace,  we  fell  sheer  into  the  depths 
below,  while  loud  and  long  time  rung 
Into  my  ears,  for  ever  filling ; 
"  ITa,  ha,  ha  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!'* 
I  fell :  unfathomably  fell.  I  felt  the 
talisman  stir  within  my  bosom,  and, 
for  a  moment,  saw  the  nutddening 
beauty  once  again;  but  the  form  glided 
into  the  serpent,  and  it  swelled  to 
volumes  that  infolded  me  with  a  hi- 
deous love,  and  hissed  its  venomous 
kisses  on  my  lips,  each  with  a  bitterer 
horror  than  death.  "'My  love^*'  it 
said,  "  we  are  one  now  and  for  ever, 
eternity  cannot  part  us."  And  wings 
of  flame  came  forth  upon  it,  and  faster 
downward  wehurledC  downward  like 
lightning,  or  the  ftlUqg  star  that 
plunges  into  midnight.  ... 

.   its  wings  were  poised ; 
and  as  we  floated  dowly  by,  I  heard 

the  exiled  Saturn  grumbling  out  his 
wrongs,  as  he  stumbled  among  the 
ruins  of  forgotten  worlds.       •  . 

for  there  was  no 
more  air  for  wing  to  strike,  and  slowly 
to  the  end  of  all  motion  we  glided  on, 
and  on,  silent,  like  a  passing  century. 
Light  was  behind  us  millions  of  ages 
in  outworn  time,  and  ashler  blocks  of 
darkness  lay  thickly  round,  fallen  from 
the  mountains  of  old  Night  that  bore 

them  

.  the  voices  spoke  and  answered 
each  other,  like  gusts  on  the  polar  seat 
where  the  wave  that  rises  before  them 
freezes  ere  its  sound  can  make  an  echo 
in  the  aoUtude* 


met  my  eyes ;  a  gloom  hung  over  ally 
calm,  dead— save  when,  at  Hts,  a  sob> 
bing,  as  of  fruitless  aspirations, 
mourned  across  the  stillness.  There 
were  trees,  but  their  buds  drooped  as 
tb^  unlblded— plants  udMram  cmt 


What  gates  abb  those,  so  black  and  oaut? 
What  sounds  so  dismal,  deep,  and  dim  ? 
Thb  oatvs  op  TRS  STSaHAl  HsLLt..-. 

Within,  the  smotherixo  heabt-qltake's  swell  ? 
Those  yawmng  archways,  wreathed  with  thundsb* 
Where  rest  their  dabk  rouNOATioNs  under? 

DABKBa  THAN  DBATH  THBIB  VILLABS  LIB  9^ 

Tbbt  sink  INTO  Eternftv  I 
Opes  the  gates,  O  Kivg  De<!Pair! 
Two  weary  pilgrims  in  would  fare. 
Speav,  that  their  passport  mat  bb  subs, 
pbbdmou  and  hbb  pabamoub i 

OpBN  the  gates — AND  WELCOME  IN! 

Wblcomb  to  loaaow  and  to  sinI 
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sprung  the  germs  of  glorious  blooms, 
mat  toej  fell  ahrivelmig  before  they 
blew  ;  and  the  sad  sighing  airs  swept 
their  ruins  to  and  fro.  There  were 
rivers  that  did  not  flow,  curling  their 
stagnant  reiichei  round  rooks  and  banki 
tiiatgUitened  with  slime  of  serpents^ 
whose  eyes  leered  amongst  them  as 
they  twined.  I  saw  a  great  sea,  whose 
waves  stood  still,  and  sails  were  spread 
m  it»  «^nging  to  the  masts,  against 
which  the  mariners  leaned,  gazing  for 
ever  with  sunken  eyes  into  the  solomn 
hopeless  sky.  Far  before  their  prows 
there  laj  a  shore  whereon  a  sunlight 
shone^  rerealing  fields  as  green  as 
earth,  and  the  glimmering  of  brooks 
ran  through  them.  Some  liad  gone 
nighy  by  no  wind,  for  there  was  none, 
hut  a  groaning  whirlpool  near  the 
shore  that  sucked  them  on,  and  de- 
voured them  ;  I  saw  them  cast  up  in 
ruins,  yet  alive,  and  weltering  among 
the  wrecks  of  the  festeriiig  shores 
where  snakes  coiled  among  their  limbs 
and  nestled,  gorging  Corruptions,  in 
their  bosoms. 

'*  Come  to  our  rest,"  said  my  dragon 
oempanion.  **  Behold  our  paradise  ■ 
we  shall  be  one  for  ever." 

In  her  infernal  folds,  firm  as  the 
embrace  of  fate,  she  bore  me  to  the 
sluggish  shore.  We  ptunffed  into  the 
flooa»  .and  slowly  forwarib  we  moved 
through  that  clammy  deep.  IMy  eyes 
rested  on  the  sunny  spot  far  before  us, 
and  there  again,  standing  with  my  life 
ia  iitn,  was  sm  whom  I  saw  in  the 
vision  of  departed  life.  O  that  I  might 
reach  that  shore !  O,  that  amidst  the 
eternal  desolation  I  might  even  stand 
Still  to  gaae  upon  her,  though  for  erer 
distant  as  despair.  Hell  would  be 
heaven  with  thee  before  me,  dear 
image,  whose  faintest  smile,  wiiose 
lightest  sigh  1  would  not  give  to  leave 
these  infamies,  if  they  were  mine. 
But  nearer  as  I  drew,  and  clearer  as 
her  form  grew  on  my  eyes,  still  nearer, 
clearer,  galhert  d  in  my  ear  a  low,  un- 
ending groan,  the  stifling  pant  of  ago- 
nies, the  inarticulate  voice  of  hell 
uttering  her  hymn  of  ruin.  It  was 
the  whirlpool  sounding  on  before  us, 
where,  round  and  round,  I  saw  the 
voyagers  go,  who  came  like  me,  and 
hope  was  blotted  from  their  stony  eyes 
as  they  sank  dumb  and  palsied  down. 
^Swiftly  I  sped  within  the  fatal  circle, 
and,  at  erery  lessening  turn,  I  saw 
asa  witfi  the  fresh  hue  of  the  living, 
grassy  world»  I  noTsr  more  shouMi 


tread,  upon  her  ciieek;  and  in  her 
eyes  the  light  I  thought  so  khsdred 

with  ray  heart.  Still  round  and  round — 
nearer  and  nearer  the  abyss — and  there 
she  stands.  Oh,  tliat  dull  uopityiog 
roar — ^the  vortez  doses  dear  ooe^ 
ahf  for  ever  farewell  I    •       •  • 

•  •••••• 

Humming,  humming,  flashing,  wail- 
ing, glimmering  lurid  fire,  whirling, 
sinking,  pouring,  lamenting,  thun- 
dering, leaping,  crashing  groaning» 
down,  down  for  ever. 

"  Accursed  serpent,"  I  groaned, 
"  we  must  kill  eaoh  other*  or  one  shall 
die ;  for  even  in  Tartarus  I  must  ba 
free." 

Again  the  mockery  of  beauty  lighted 
in  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  approached 
me«  ^Belored,**  she  said,  «Ilell  is 
shallow,  but  come  with  me  where  nj 
home  is  deeper  than  hell." 

<*  By  the  depth  then,"  said  i,  in 
ftary,  "  we  shall  go  with  stricter  em- 
braces;  for  liatu  is  faithful  as  love; 
and  deadlier  than  death  aadheU  Ihate 
thee." 

She  clung  like  despair,  but  mine  was 
equal,  and  I  clasped  her  throat  till  the 

fire  spun  from  her  eyes  mingling  with 
the  falls  of  Phlegethon  that  howled 
around  us.  1  dug  into  her  snaky 
entrails  with  my  limbs,  and  her  fiJsa 
vigour  faded  in  my  crushing  clasp  like 
a  leaf  in  October,  when  the  frost  clips 
the  tree.  Slack  and  dumb,  she  fell 
from  my  arms,  and  I  spurned  her 
carease  with  my  feet  away  into  the 
rolling  thunder-flood.s  below. 

«*  Down  !"  I  shouted  hoarsely  after, 
**  down  1  to  thy  native  den,  and  dally 
with  the  flends — ^for  ms^  I  will  abide 
while  I  can  cling  to  fire  or  thun  ler." 
1  graspcfl  a  cliflf  that  hung  overhead, 
wreathed  with  tiowers  of  blue  tlame, 
brightening  in  the  spray  of  fire  that 
rolkd  In  hlaaing  cataracts  from  ita 
glowii^f  brink.  An  earthquake  split 
it,  and  hurled  roe  far  and  wide  amid 
glooms,  on  which  I  trode  as  on  the 
solid  earth  i  onward  and  on  I  strode 
in  hope  and  hate,  and  clenched  my 
teeth,  and  clenched  my  hands,  and 
cried  out,  "ruin,  but  liberty."  A 
thousand  adders  coiled  my  feet,  and  I 
spumed  them  as  dost  from  my  way. 

Liberty !  liberty  I"  I  shouted  forth 
into  the  resounding  gloom,  as  I  roved 
on  like  a  lost  angel,  and  at  last  saw  a 
huge  building  berore  me— it  stood  on 
one  side  of  a  cross  way,  thronged  with 
forms  that  passed  and're-paaied*  Op- 
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posite  stood  another  of  erander  pro- 
portionif  and  a  ure  as olrone mounted 
on  a  great  pale  horse  was  to  one  side. 

"  Libert^  1"  aaid  amid  the  mul- 
titude. 

"Here,  year  honoorl**  cried  a 
voice:  and  a  lost  one  on  a  rnined 

chariot,  drove  to  my  side. 

"  Is  that  death?"  said  I,  pointing 
to  the  motionless  rider  on  the  pale 
gigantic  steed. 

**  He's  as  dead  as  Henry  the  Eighth, 
sir,  devil  a  doubt  of  it,"  answered  the 
tattered  one  before  me,  and  he  smacked 
his  mdancliolj  tho^g*  and  his  ateed^ 
in  ita  ikded  hameH^  ahook  ita  withera 
for  memory. 

Suddenly  I  was  seized  by  the  throng- 
ing friends,  and  placed  within  the  cha- 
riot, and  he  wlio  sat  on  itt  drove  on» 
and  staid  not. 

*'  VVho  is  lie  on  the  pale  horse*** 
said  1,  "and  whither  do  we  go  ?" 

"  Blood-an'-omuy**  answered  the 
charioteer*  "sure  its  King  William, 
and  we're  going  to  the  Meath  aa 
hard  as  we  can  crack."        .  • 

•   Aa  I  lay  motionless  I 

saw  three  men  approach,  who  laid 
their  hands  on  my  head,  spanning  it 
irom  car  to  ear,  and  from  the  neck  to 
the  ejebrowa.  One  was  a  person  of 
ahaip  and  handaome  features — the 
second  was  an  older  man  of  a  shrewd 
and  benevolent  a.spect — the  third,  who 
stood  behind*  I  could  not  eee. 

"  Curiou8  case,"  said  the  firat» 
smacking  his  lips,  **  what  do  jou  aaj 
about  it,  Colles?" 

The  person  so  addressed  answered 
no^  hot  elevating  his  eyebrows*  turned 
to  the  third*  and  merelj  aaid  with  a 
peculiar  smile : — 

"  Eh*  Cusack?  what  i»  it?" 
Graves,"  sttd  the  third,  "sajr 
first.' 

All  this  while  I  could  not  Speak  n 
word,  though  I  tried  ever  so. 

'*  I  thiuk,"  said  he,  smuckiug  his 
lips  again,  "  it  is  one  of  those  peculiar 
cases,  not  exactly  described  in  books* 
in  which  the  brain  participates  in  the 
obscure  sympathies  between  the  sen- 
sory and'ganglionb  ajstema,  as  joa 
may  observe  nrom  the  partially  np- 
turned  eyes,  the  obscured  sensations, 
the  absent  speech,  and  so  forth.  Be- 
sides the  surfiice  is  cold,  and  • 

...  are  yon  of  that 
opinion.  Colics?" 

**  Why,**  said  the  person  addreited. 


thrusting  both  hands  deep  into  his 
breeches  pockets*  "I  think  I  never 
saw  so  big  a  head  on  any  man  befer*— 

eb*  Cusack  ?" 

I  think*"  said  he,  **  it  resembles 
fungmt  htmitodn  mj  mndu'* 

At  this  moment  two  othera  entared 

the  ward. 

Good  morning.  Sir  Philip.* 
•  Stokes,  how  are  you  ?" 
One  of  the  gentlemen  wlupped  hia 
hand  under  my  occiput  with  a  vigor- 
ous nourish,  and,  with  the  word 
"  carcinomatous*"  proposed  its  imme- 
diate amputation.  Tlie  others  with  n 
hopeless  nod  seemed  to  agree. 

"  But  how  the  deuce,"  said  the  old 
man*  "will  you  manage  the  after 
treatment.*' 

"  Why*-  aaid  he,  •*yoo  and  Mr. 
Cusack  can  easily  secure  the  carotids 
and  vertebrais ;  any  small  vessels  I 
can  command  with  my  fingers  while 
▼on  do  so ;  and  as  Ibr  the  veins,  you 
kno^  when  the  head'a  off  the  anppiy 
will  be  stopped." 

With  these  words  I  was  placed  with 
my  head  over  the  bed.  One  gentle- 
man rammed  hia  thumb  hard  and  fiut 
behind  my  collar-bone  on  one  Adu^ 
while  his  colleague  did  the  same  on 
the  opposite,  murmuring  something 
about  «•  anbeUvianB." 
U**But  what  about  a  knii^*'  said 
one ;  no  Scalpel  will  ever  set  throwh 
all  this." 

'*I  know  a  knife,"  said  he  whom 
thej  called  Sir  Philip,  "at  an  iron. 
mong[er*s  door  down  in  Pill-lane  that 
was  just  made  for  it;"  and  off  he 
scampered. 

Daring  his  absence  he  who  had  en- 
tered with  him  began  tappii^  my  head 
all  round,  and  occasionally  uttering 
the  word  "clear,"  and  then  *♦  de- 
cidedly tympanitic."  Finally,  he  pro- 
dooed  a  wooden  tube  from  hia  sidrt 
pocket,  one  end  of  which  he  put  to 
my  crown,  and  his  own  ear  to  the 
other.  After  he  had  listened  awhile, 
he  said — 

"  Hum,  no  donbt  at  alL  Try  it. 
Graves." 

^  The  gentleman  repeated  the  pro- 
*  cess,  and  said— . 

1^.  "  By  dad  it's  sure  enough ;  but  here 
J  comes  Sir  Philip." 
j7^2^It'  entered,  bearing  a  carvincr-knife, 
U  or  what  was  in  the  similitude  uf  such, 
f  about  the  siie  of  a  troojper'a  brand, 
l!  sword  and  a  half.  This  he  iloaridied 
through  the  air  with  the  aemUanoe  of 
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many  a  "cut"  which  fencing-master 
never  knew»  and  said— 

"  Now  here  goes.  I  think  the  first 
incision  should  be  just  above  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  Hold  hard  on  the 
subclavians.    Now  then." 

"I  beg  your  pardon*  Sir  FfaiHpy** 
■aid  ona  of  the  tapsters  who  had  been 
dramming  on  ray  pate.  "  Since  you 
left  the  room  Stokes  has  convinced 
US ;  and  yoa  may  satisfy  yourself  in  a 
moment  that  it  is  merely  a  tympanitic 
swelling,  as  wo  may  say,  a  pneumo- 
►  cocoa-nut  ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances this  operation  of  course  will 
be  prednded." 

•*  Have  you  a  small  trochar,  Cu- 
sack  ?"  Iti  quired  this  listening  prophet 
of  the  winds. 

Some  shining  spike  was  pot  in  his 
hand* 

**  I  presume,"  "said  he,  "at  all 
events  this  exploration,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, can  do  no  harm.  Shall  I  pierce 
the  Ibntanelle?** 

^Take  care  of  the  longitndfaial 
sinus,  however,"  said  another. 

"  Better  a  trephine,  perhaps,"  said 
another,  **  over  the  pwietal  hone.** 

M  Pooh !  you  can  easilj  pierce  with 
the  trochar  here,  over  the  sqnamons 
portion  of  the  temporal." 

Accordingly  I  felt  a  sharp  pain ;  ard 
Hw  operator  witlidrawing  a  oart  of 
hit  instrument,  left  a  tube  oehind, 
through  which  issued  a  whistling 
sound  with  great  violence.  The  gen- 
tlemen mhted  their  hands,  and  secoied 
hk  ecstacy.* 

At  this  moment  a  crowd  of  young- 
sters entered*  and  clustered  round  the 
bed. 

What  is  it  ?* 

"  Stand  about,  man  ;  your  head's 
too  thick  to  see  through.'* 

«  What's  the  row  ?** 

«  Amputotion  of  the  cranium.** 

*'  Bother,  if  yours  was  off  a  body 
might  see  over  your  shoulders." 

"  It  would  save  many  a  smash  in 
Jude's  any  way." 

^  Curse  it*  man*  take  off  your 
heels.  That  soft  tl^  was  my  foot." 


**  And  that  other  soft  thing  is  your 
head.** 

Gentlemen,'*  said  the  first  speaker* 

"we  have  not  time  ju?;t  now  to  enter 
into  this  remarkable  c.xse  ;  but  to- 
morrow it  will  form  the  subject  of 
our  clinical  lecture ;  and  it  ia  more 
than  prohahle*  flrom  the  patient's  col- 
lapsing appearance,  that  before  that 
time  1  shall  be  able  to  lay  before  you 
the  appearances  post  wurUm." 

So  sajdng,  he  departed  with  his  col- 
leagues. In  the  meantime  a  gentle 
humming  reigned  in  mv  brain.  I  saw 
great  things  becoming  small,  and 
portentous  ibrms  and  fears  softened 
down  to  ^eerftd  hopes  and  menu^ries. 
I  ?aw  a  glimmering  of  faint  davlipht ; 
bustling  feet  went  about  me  ;  and  I 
opened  my  eyes  on  moving  trees  and 
falling  waters,  and  a  sky  of  the  holy 
blue  of  summer. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  were  the  first  human 
sounds  I  heard.  Ton  Dubh  was 
smoking  like  a  volcano  at  my  nde; 
Olenstachey  sat  asteide  an  ash-branch 
hanging  over  the  river ;  and  Coul 
Goppagh  was  lying  on  the  rocks  over 
the  fall,  with  a  pensive  eye  gazing 
down  on  the  foam  and  the  flashing 
waters  in  the  aun. 

"  Which  of  the  devils  are  you?" 
said  I  to  Tou  Dubh. 

"I  an,**  said  he,  <'hut  •  poor 
devil,  with  more  smoke  than  fire. 

**  And  what  world  is  this?" 

"  Third  from  the  sun,"  said  he. 
"  When  did  yon  haU  it?" 

••Justnow.** 

"  From  what  port?** 

"  From  I'relnis." 

«  Whither  bound  ?" 

«  To  Dingle-ty^sooch*  I  believe***  I 
said ;  "  but  I'm  not  sure.  Bnt  tell 
mo  true — am  I  a  living  man*  and 
where  am  I  ?" 

«  Why,"  said  he,  '*  you  are,  as  far 
as  I  know*  in  Glenariv.  Yon  drank 
a  flask  too  nuuh  onlv,  and  arc  now 
lying  half  sober  tuidcr  Eas-na-Cruibe.** 

*•  Come  up  here,"  said  Coul  Gop> 
pagh,  "  and  I'll  tell  you  a  story." 


*  The  medical  reader  may  consult  for  the  details  of  this  case  the  200th  rohmie 
of  the  Dublin  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal/'  where  it  is  reported  at  great 
length.    This  peculiar  affection  of  the  jionsorium  is  now  admitted  to  be  very 

Cmeral,  and  tbo  cause  of  many  anomalous  symptoms,  such  as  repeal  of  the 
nion,  &c,  ko.  A  remarkable  case  was  lately  nnder  treatment,  bat  nnsnccessAiIly* 
aa  the  patisnt  1^  acme  misttke  was  put  ia  lAe  wrong  wmri. 
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THS  TSAB-MAEKST   IW  BATBlTIBnaO* 
A  iTOKr  or  tnm  •wabiaji  hioblaiipi. 


Iff  the  first  days  of  spring,  or,  we  might 
say,  the  last  of  winter,  when  a  chill 
wind,  flitting  down  from  the  heights 
on  which  the  snows  of  February  yet 
liet  seems  vainly  striTing  to  eatch 
warmth  from  the  clear,  thin  rays  of 
the  Miirch  sun,  the  travt-ller  who  bends 
his  course  southwards  from  Stutgard 
towards  the  shore  of  the  Bodmsee,  !■ 
sometimes  surprised  by  meeting  a  long 
tr.iin  nf  children  of  both  sexes,  gene- 
rally from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  painfully  plodding  the  long  and 
weary  way,  oTor  hill  and  plaiOf  tmrel- 
•tained  and  fooi-aore,  with  ^e  cha- 
racters of  hunger,  cold,  and  weariness 
sorrowfully  written  on  their  faces  and 
in  their  whole  hearing.  Thehr  ftel, 
as  well  as  their  |head.s,  are  bare,  and 
what  they  have  of  bodily  covering  is 
such  as  would  better  suit  a  more  ad- 
vanced season,  or  a  less  inhospitable 
climate.  A  jacket  and  trowaers  of 
unbleached  linen*  wltii  a  shirt*  or  no 
shirt,  as  the  case  may  be,  form  the 
entire  apparel  of  the  male  children : 
a  curt  petticoat  of  linen,  dyed  red  or 
blae,  and  a  jaeket  like  that  of  the 
bojs,  with  the  same  latitude  as  in  the 
case  of  these  in  the  m.ittt  r  of  an  under 
garment,  are  all  the  sophistications 
chargeable  on  the  girls.  At  the  head 
of  the  piteous  procwion  goes  a  lean, 
but  strong-limbed  man,  in  broad-leaved 
hat  and  long,  stout  gaiters,  a 
knotted  staff,  IhrmidaSlo  length, 
graced  in  his  hand ;  and  the  colwrnn, 
often  verging  in  nximber  upon  seven 
or  eight  hundred  children,  is  closed  by 
another,  or  sometimes  by  two  more 
flgarea  of  the  same  stamp. 

These  poor  children,  as  the  traveller 
will  learn  if  he  have  sufficient  human 
sympathy  and  Oberdeutsch  to  exchange 
a  question  and  ansi^  with  ihtUr  lea- 
ders, come  from  the  Vorarlberg,  from 
Tyrol*  and  Switzerland  —  regions  in 
which  a  mengre  soil  scantily  sustains 
an  overflowing  population ;  and  mouths, 
in  a  poor  roan's  house,  are  apt  to  mul- 
tiply faster  than  the  means  of  fiUil^ 
them.  In  the  Vorarlberg,  especially, 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  goodman's  fields 


lags  for  tha  most  part  ftr  behmd  that 

of  the  partner  of  his  cares  and  his 
joys,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
with  families  comprising  fit'teen  persons 
and  more — a  pair  of  needy  parents 
with  no  less  than  thirteen  children. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  these?  The 
mountain  air  is  favourable  to  appetite, 
and  young  Vorarlbcrgcrs  digest  with 
npemtion :  they  are  of  a  stock,  too, 
that  runs  fast  into  length.  Bottomless 
bellies  to  be  filled,  and  endless"  hacks 
to  be  clothed  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  if 
many  a  Vorarlberg  Ikther*  more  blest 
in  his  capadty  of  husband  than  of 
husbandman,  is  soon  at  his  wit*send? 
Consider,  too,  that  the  wit's  end  of  a 
Vorarlberger  of  average  capacity  does 
not  lie  very  far  from  its  beginning, 
which  indeed  would  be  of  the  less  con- 
sequence, if  the  cloth's  end,  and  the 
potatoes'  end,  and  the  money  s  end 
were  not  to  be  reached  by  an  equally 
short  jonmej. 

The  consequence  of  such  a  state  of 
things  is,  that  the  poorer  peasant  of 
the  Vorarlberg  does  not  think  of  sup- 
porting his  offspring  fiirther  than  to 
the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  life — the 
period  of  infantile  helplessness.  Scarce- 
ly can  the  little  wretches  plant  their 
own  feet  with  something  of  steadiness 
under  them — scarcely  have  they  learned 
to  speak  an  intelligible  Vorarlbergish, 
which  is  a  sort  of  unintelligible 
German,  and  would  stand  them  in 
little  stead  on  the  classic  hanks  of  the 
Elbe,  when  they  must  hie  them  forth 
from  the  parental  roof,  away  into  the 
wide,  strange  world,  to  earn  their 
own  living.  Your  city  beggar  sends 
out  her  brood  for  the  day,  to  pick  up 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  what  else 
they  can ;  but  the  children  of  the 
Vorarlherg  and  of  the  bordering  parts 
of  Tyrol  and  Switzerland,  of  the  high* 
l.mds  of  Appenzcll  and  St.  Gall,  see 
not  the  home  of  their  parents  for  half 
a  year  together.  As  the  sheep  are 
driven  oat  in  the  spring,  and  miMt 
exchange  the  conveniences  of  their 
winter  life  for  the  cares  of  indepen- 
dence* providing  for  themselves*  often 
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haWng  to  shovel  awaj  the  snow  with 
thdr  frotfe-pliielied  nowfl*  in  wd&t  to 
coma  at  the  grass  that  aprouts  beneath, 

so  these  poor  children  are  sent  forth, 
in  troops,  let  it  rain  or  snow,  let  mire 
and  dndge,  or  May-dost,  oorer  the 
road:  there  they  tramp,, and  have  no 

sympathisincT  mother  at  their  side,  to 
liffhten  as  far  as  possible  the  burden 
of  their  misery:  to  about  a  hundred 
children  is  a  guide,  who  troublea  him- 
self as  little  ahout  their  weariness  and 
their  poor  bare  feet  as  the  Alpine 
shepherd  ahout  the  cold  noses  of  his 
ML 

And  now  to  what  place  of  pilgri- 
mage wanders  this  forlomest  of  cara- 
vans? In  what  pays  de  Cocagne  do 
all  tlweo  bongry  mouths,  so  grievoualy 
at  a  dieconot  at  borne,  reckon  to  find 
themselves  at  a  premium?  Where 
are  bidders  to  be  found  for  children 
whom  their  own  parents  are  but  too 
bappy  to  dispose  of?  In  the  market- 
towns  of  the  Swahian  highlands:  in 
WaM>ee,  in  Saul^'au,  in  Ravensburg, 
in  Leutkirch.  Your  Wirtembergers, 
eepecially  thoae  of  the  upper  country, 
are  in  some  points,  though  happily  not 
in  point  of  geography,  the  very  anti- 
podes of  the  poor  Vorarlbergers.  The 
latter  hare  plenty  of  appetite,  they  are 
only  short  of  dinner.  The  former* 
again,  have  plenty  of  work,  hut  are 
short  of  hands.  Let  Vorarlberg  sup- 
ply hands  for  Wirtember^  work,  Wir- 
temberg  will  minister  dinner  to  Vo- 
rarlberg appetite.  Thu'^  tho  inhabi- 
tants of  these  two  countries  may  he 
considered  to  act  tm  corresponding  op- 
posites,  or  positive  and  negative  poles* 
to  each  other ;  and  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion, arising  out  of  this  compensative 
relation  between  them,  is  what  tho 
Germans  oall  animal  magnetism." 
But  we  have  a  tale  to  telL 

The  sun  shines  down,  with  a  warmth 
tampered  by  a  March  wind,  on  the 
market- place  of  tbt  ikir  old  town  of 
Ravansbttrg,  where  tba  throng  of 
many-costumed  figures,  trathcred  from 
every  part  of  W^irtemberg,  and  even 
from  the  bordering  states  of  Bavaria 
and  Baden,  to  say  nothing  of  still  re- 
moter regions,  Austrian  or  Swiss, — . 
the  flaunting  ruws  of  booths,  with 
their  world  of  wares  that  glitter  and 
give  out  theur  gayest  oolours  to  the 
cold  beams, — and  the  uproar  of  min- 
gled sound  that  goes  whirling  up  into 
the  heaveosy  till  it  loses  itself  in  the 


echoless  blue, — prochum  that  it  is  tlw 
merry  tune  of  the  Dtdt,  or  Easter 
ftir.   The  features  of  a  fair  are  pretty 

much  the  same  all  over  Germany,  and 
that  of  Ravensburg  is  not,  in  its  gene- 
ral  aspect,  very  different  from  a  hun- 
dred others.    Let  the  reader  fNOtura 
to  himself  a  confusion  of  tents  and 
tables,  of  temporary  shops  and  sheds, 
bulks,  and  stalls,  heaped  up  and  choked 
with  what  might  seem  the  gvttings  of 
the  warehouses  of  half  a  dozen  towna 
taken  by  storm,  over  which  let  the 
time-touched  gables  of  high,  quaint 
booses  look  down,  tbat  lead  m  tbousfat 
back  to  the  days  when  the  year4Barb«t 
was  really  a  "  Dult"  (IndulO,  or  season 
for  the  distribution  of  indulgences. 
Let  merobants,  male  or  ftmale,  ocoapy 
their  several  ttancei,  as  various  in  phy- 
siognomy and  garb  as  the  merchandize 
that,  piled  behind  and  round  theui, 
leaves  very  little  standing  room,  axid 
scarcely  any  room  to  turn.    Let  tbe 
Tyroler  be  there,  with  his  carpets^ 
shamois  gloves,  and  crucifixes  of  ghastly 
carving,  in  wood  or  bone, — the  buxom 
v^ndress  of  perfumery  and  toilet  vanU 
ties  from  Manich,  oarrying  more  rwtd 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  on  her 
person  than  her  next  neigh  bu  ur,  the  Jew 
jeweller,  does  in  hb  whole  pack,— 41m 
BIack-fore$ter  with  his  wooden  clocks^ 
— the  bookseller,  or  bookseller's  tra- 
velling clerk,  from  Frankfort,  —  the 
milliner  and  the  silk-mercer  from  Stut- 
gard,  who  hope  to  dispose  of  their 
stock  of  **  old  sho[)-keepers*'  as  the 
newest  fashions  of  the  liesideHs, — the 
clothier,  the  shoemaker,  the  Swiss  with 
his  oheeses,  the  Nuremberg  toy-man* 
the  confectioner,  the  cutler,  protesting 
that  his  razors,  pen-knives,  and  scissors 
are  English  and  smuggled, — an  Italian 
image  boy,  a  pair  of  wild-lookinv 
mousetrap-makers  from  Hungary,  with 
their  long-streaming  hair,  their  wide- 
flapped  hat«,  and  huasar-pantaloonsr— 
girls  with  tootb-picks  from  Gaislinflnen, 
and  bny-a-broom  n^rls  from  tbe  Hes- 
sian's country, — caterers  to  all  wantl^ 
but  the  want  of  money,  dealers  in  all 
commodities  nameable— and  not  name- 
able.  Letbands  of  itinerant  musicians, 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  blow 
the  life-element  into  a  chaos  of  brassy 
din ; — let  the  whole  peasantry  of  tbe 
neigbbottrii^  fields  and  glens  (and  in 
Upper  Swabia  "neighbourhood"  is  a 
wide  word)  be  there,  bargaining,  scold- 
iug*  jesting, gossiping ; — nor  let  ueigh- 
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ing  of  horses  be  waQibg»  nor  the  voice 
of  Aoonn-eatterand  dentitt»  promini^ 

relief  to  the  sufferings  both  of  upper 
and  nother  man.  Let  young  lovers  be 
meeting  there,  as  well  as  old  debtors 
and  tiieir  ereditort.  Nor  let  ttudtnto 
from  Tonblngu  be  forgotteiif  for  tittjt 
assuredly,  will  not  forget,  some  score 
of  them,  to  be  at  the  fair.  Add  artists 
in  search  of  the  sketchable,  Savoyard 
boyi  with  apo  and  hurdy-gurdy,  an 
equestrian  troop,  a  giant,  a  dwarf,  a 

 but  why  prolong  an  enumeration 

of  which  if  the  reader  is  not  tired» 
tho  writar  is?  Has  tha  fiur  of  Ra^ 
vensburg,  then»  nothing  properly  cha- 
racteristic of  it,  nothing  distinctive  or 
peculiar  to  itself*  that  we  go  on  describe 
lug  it  by  aharaotart  common  to  all  fain  ? 
Yeib  reader*  it  haa  ona  feature  that 
distinguishes  it  very  remarkably  from 
roost  fairs — from  such*  namely*  as  are 
held  out  of  Upper  Swalna. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  his  regards 
to  the  north  side  of  the  market-place, 
where  there  h  least  wind  and  most 
sunshine,  he  will  see  what  he  might 
visit  many  a  marlcet-place*  in  and  out 
of  Germany,  without  seeiQg.  Boys 
and  girls,  to  a  matter  of  two  hundred 
and  more*  not  elbowing  their  way*  hke 
the  other  boys  and  girls*  througn  the 
erowd*  from  booth  to  booth,  from 
spectacle  to  spectacle,  but  standi nf? 
there,  still  enough*  only  shiiYing  tlieir 
weight,  now  and  then*  from  one  poor 
tired  leg  to  the  other,  themselves  a 
spectacle,  to  men  and  (there  is  comfort 
in  the  thought)  to  angels  also.  Well 
fur  the  wretched,  that  other  eyes  see 
them  than  they  can  see  again !  These 
V*)Ys  and  girls,  then,  stand  there,  in 
clothing  of  which  the  Ik  st  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  do^  nut  keep  out  the 
sunbeams*  gasing  with  dull  eyes  on  the 
moving  picture  before  them,  no  mortal 
asking  if  they  find  it  amusing.  Who, 
in  heaven's  namo,  are  those  boys  and 

S'rls?  Are  they  there  to  be  sold? 
ave  we  lighted  upon  a  slave-marketf 
in  the  heart  of  Christendom  ?  Is  to- 
day boy  and  girl-fair  here  ?  Heaven 
forefend!  We  are  in  Ravaasburg, 
not  Constantinople.  Lot  the  reader 
look  at  those  young  persons  again. 
Does  ho  not  recognise  them  ?  Has  he 
not  seen  those  linen  jackets  before,  and 
all  the  rest  of  that  Ught,  airy  costume* 
which,  one  cannot  help  thinking,  would 
bo  so  dt'lightfid  jjoine  montlis  lu'iipc,  if 
thu  summer  brought  only  suui>hine* 


and  no  gnats  ?  Has  ho  not  met  those 
froasn  nos^  and  those  kibed*  red* 

swollen  feet  ?  Nay,  stands  not  there  the 
broad-brimmed  leader,  or  drover,  with 
his  long  statT  and  his  saturnine  face* 
whom  we  saw  headioff  the  jaded  troon^ 
and  who,  for  sU  tho  unmistakeaUa 
phlegm  of  his  temperament,  and  gene- 
ral disposition  to  taciturni^*  answered 
with  a  kind  of  civility  our  question  as 
to  the  whenoe  and  whither  of  his 
charge.  Yps,  reader,  it  is  so  :  these 
are  the  children  from  the  Vorarlberg, 
from  Switzerland*  and  Tyrol*  who  are 
standing  there  to  be  hired*  or  farmed 
out — not  to  be  sold:  that  would  be 
wrong.  Resides,  nobody  would  buy 
them*  to  have  to  support  them  for 
life.  Upper  Swsbians  are  Germany 
not  Turks,  nor  citizens  of  America. 

**  What's  the  price  of  yon  loan  boy?" 
demands  a  brawny  yeoman  of  the  con- 
doctor  of  the  children*  with  whom  all 
bargains  for  their  hire  are  negociated. 

"  Six  florins,"  is  the  answer.  (A 
florin  is  twenty  pence  of  our  money.) 

"  Are  you  in  your  senses*  friend; 
or  do  you  think  Tm  not  in  mine? 
Six  florins  for  an  urchin  not  tall  enoqgh 
to  look  a  calf  in  the  face  !" 

**  1  take  two  girls  and  three  boys**' 
cries  another«  who  has  alresdy  selected 
hb  wares*  ''Tlurty  florins  for  the 
fivel" 

"  Say  six-and-tliirty*  and  they  are 
yours. 

"Well  then— six-and-thirty  ;  bat 
then  you  throw  me  the  little  feUov 
yonder  into  the  bargain." 

"  Twelve  florins*  says  the  conduc- 
tor to  a  third  purchaser,  a  father  ao- 
companied  by  a  son  just  shooting  into 
manhood,  *'  is  the  lowest  penny  for 
that  girl :  she  is  sixteen  years  old*  and 
a  cleverer  lass  you  shall  not  flnd  from 
here  to  where  she  came  from." 

"  Rut  twelve  florins  !  W^hy  for 
thai  money  I  could  hire  a  maia*  and 
have  a  year's  service  instead  of  a  half- 
year's." 

"  Take  her  fatlu  r,"  says  the  young 
athlete  at  his  side*  who  likes  the  girl's 
looks. 

"  Be  it  so*  then.**   And  the  flither 

takes  her. 

In  less  than  an  hour  all  the  boys 
and  girls  are  hired — the  children  of 
eight  or  nine  vears  cM,  for  three  or 
four  florins ;  the  older  and  stronger, 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years,  for  ten 
or  twelve.    For  this  money  they  have 
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now  to  scrvp  from  sprincr  to  autumn, 
from  March  to  Martinmas.  The 
monev,  however,  does  not  come  into 
the  ebildreB's  hands:  the  condaotor 
slides  it  into  his  capacious  pooch,  and 
iTikca  it  home  to  the  poor  parents  in 
Vorarlberg,  who  bu^  a  bit  of  land  with 
it,  or  paj  off  debts  in  which  the  keep 
of  the  children  during  the  winter  iias 
involved  them.  The  farmers  take 
their  youthful  hireliritrs,  lade  their 
empty  corn-waggons  with  them,  and 
80  drive  merrily  home  to  the  farm. 

We  will  now  aek  tibe  attention  of 
the  reader  (n  a  person  with  whom  we 
wish  to  make  him  more  particularly 
acquainted  than  with  the  milk  of  we 
buyers  and  sellers  that  crowd  the  mar- 
l<et-placc.  It  was  at  a  somewhat  ad- 
vanrod  lionr  of  the  dav,  that  a  man, 
who  could  not  be  very  far  past  his 
thirtieth  year,  of  a  height  that  might 
be  called  commanding,  and  of  a  hand- 
some and  vigorotis  mal<e,  approached 
the  spot  where  the  children  stojJd,  and 
began  to  bargain  for  the  usual  number 
of  lads  and  lasses.  His  long,  single- 
hrtasted  cont  of  black  velvet,  his 
scarlet  waistcoat,  with  'its  dose-set 
array  of  broad  silver  buttons—each 
of  th  em  the  size  and  valne  of  a  half* 
crown  piece — rr  aching  from  the  throat 
nearly  to  the  thigh,  the  spotless  white 
stocking  that  showed  iti'clf  between 
his  black  breeches  and  high  leather 
gaiter,  bespoke  him  a  Hofbaeer,  or 
yeoman  of  the  Oberland,  and,  more* 
over,  one  well  to  do  in  the  world. 
The  same  might  have  been  inferred 
from  the  greetings  he  received  from 
the  men  of  his  own  class,  of  whom 
no  small  number  was  in  the  market- 
place. The  most  substantial-looking 
of  these  hailed  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves, and  his  own  air  and  bearing  were 
those  of  a  man  who  knew  that  he  en- 
joyed consideration  and  felt  that  he 
haid  a  ri^ht  to  it.  But  if  the  features 
which  his  hat  shaded  with  its  mighty 
breadth  of  brim,  expressed  some  de- 
gree of  self-importance,  yet  their 
j»rcvailing  expression  was  iinmistake- 
ably  that  of  openness,  and  of  a  kindly 
though  somewha*  rongh  nature. 

Our  yeoman,  whom  his  neighbours 
greeted  by  the  name  of  Stoffel  Rirk- 
enhofer,  was  not  long  in  choosing  his 
goods,  some  half  score  boys  and  girls—, 
for  the  Birkenhof  (the  estate  from 
whirl)  hi*?  family,  for  generations  past 
counting,  had  derived  their  name)  was 


broad  and  manifold  in  its  produce,  and 
required  a  liberal  complement  of 
hands  for  its  due  management — when 
the  "soul-jobber,*'  (so  the  Suabiaas 
term  the  T^rroler  who  conducts  the 
children  to  the  different  fairs  and  bar- 

Sains  for  their  services,)  just  as  our 
Itoflfel  was  on  the  point  of  lAetaag  hit 
bargain,  said, 

**  There's  a  little  girl  you  shall  have 
in.  I'll  give  her  to  you  with  the  rest-* 
throw  her  in  as  a  make-weight.** 

<'  I  have  all  I  want,**  was  Birkeo- 
hofer*s  reply ;  "  the  diOd  would  be  of 
no  use  to  me.  I  want  no  make* 
weights." 

"Ah,"  said  the  Tyroler,  "but 
that's  jujtt  it.  I  can't  let  you  have 
those  serviceable  articles  at  that  price 
without  you  take  tliis  one  in.  1  want 
her  off  my  hands." 

Birkenbofrr  seemed  for  a  moment 
confounded  at  the  8oul-jobber*a  impu- 
dence.   He  was  about  to  reject  the 
proposition  in  round  terms,  and  to  de- 
clare that  the  bargain  was  made,  wbidi 
secured  him  the  services  of  the  chil- 
dren  he  wanted,  and  that  be  would 
not  be  bullied  into  taking  one  more, 
when  the  oddity  of  the  circomstanoe 
led  him  to  consider  more  attentivdy 
the  object  of  so  unusual  a  dispute  be^ 
tween  Iniyer  and  seller.  It  was  a  little 
creature  of  some  seven  or  eight  years, 
which  stood  shivering  there  in  the  cold 
of  the  March  morning,  with  dieda 
pale  as  death,  and  limbs  that  seemed 
to  fail  under  the  weight  even  of  the 
small,  frail  body  they  had  to  uphold. 
A  look  was  sufficient  to  oonvinee  the 
good  Hofbaoer  that  the  child  would 
be  of  no  great  use  on  his  farm :  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  pity  of  his  nature 
was  roused  on  behalf  of  a  creature  so 
unfit  to  contend  with  the  hardships  to 
which  she  was  exposed  ;  and  in  the 
deep  blue  eyes  of  the  little  girl  there 
lay  a  sort  of  sad  fascination  that 
Stoflel  could  not  rerfst.    Having  sefw 
monized  the  soul-broker  with  mudi 
unction,  in  terms  more  round  than 
round-about,  for  bringing  to  the  mar- 
ket such  little,  unserviceable,  unfinished 
wares,  which,  looked  at  in  tho  most 
favourable  point  of  view,  were  fit  for 
nothing  hut  to  be  fattened,  he  took  the 
child,  and  gave  it  a  place  in  his  own 
cart  in  order  the  better  to  screen  it 
from  the  cold  of  the  approaching 
evening.     But,  although  the  worthy 
yeoman  wrapped  the  poor  little  wretch 
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in  his  wide  cloak,  and  g'athered  her 
close  to  his  side,  she  g'ot  no  warmer, 
but  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  while 
lier  teeth  chattered  in  her  head  ibr 
cold.  Had  our  yeoman  been  a  doctor 
instead  of  a  yeoman,  he  would  have 
known  whereabouts  he  was ;  but  being 
a  yeoman  and  no  doctor.  It  was  not 
until  he  got  home  that  he  discoTCred 
that  he  bad  brought  a  sick  cbUd»  per- 
haps a  dying  one,  with  him. 

And  now  we  must  make  this  home 
of  the  Soabianjfeomaa  known  in  aooM 
small  measure  to  oor  readert.  There 
is  not  much  to  distingruish  it  from  the 
homes  of  a  hundred  other  Suabian 
Teomen.  It  takes  its  name  of  Birken- 
hof  ttwsi  a  wood  skirting  the  fann»  In 
which  the  birch-tree  predominates. 
The  house  itself  is  large  enough  to 
accommodate  some  half-a-dozen  fami- 
lies, and  ite  style,  as  well  as  sundry 
other  unmistakeable  tokens,  toll  of  an 
antiquity  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  old  market-town  itself.  A  due 
number  of  offices,  out-buildings,  of 
Stabling,  bam^  dieds,  ftc.  stand 
grouped  about  it,  and  it  wants  neither 
orchard  nor  garden — the  latter  chiefly 
appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  sa> 
lads  and  of  the  raw  material  of  Sauerm 
kroMt.  In  the  yard  the  boys  chase 
one  another  about,  or  play  with  the 
young  dogs  ;  while  the  dog,  that  is, 
the  watch-dog  in  ordinary,  basks  at 
Ids  ease  like  a  patriarch  of  tlie  yard, 
stretching  his  old  limbs  in  the  sun  be- 
fore bis  kennel,  and  wearing  his  chain 
with  the  air  of  a  canine  burgomaster. 
There  is  a  busy  going  to  and  fro  of 
men  and  naidi  whose  jolces,  Terging 
here  and  there  on  a  game  of  romps— 
for  they  are  a  practical  generation — 
give  place  to  looks  of  determined 
gravity  whenever  either  the  goodman 
or  his  dame  oomes  in  view.  One  sees 
that  the  owner  of  the  Birkenhof  is, 
as  we  have  already  given  the  reader  to 
understand,  a  man  well  to  do  in  the 
world.  Stoflbl  Birkenhofer  calls  him- 
self lord  of  broader  lands  than  many 
a  knight  or  baron  of  the  lowlands, 
and  has  not  often  seen  a'^Freiherr  with 
whom  he  would  change  his  estate.  Up 
there^in  the  SnabUn  Oberland,  the 
properties  are  not  so  cut  up  and  par- 
celled out,  as  to  leave  to  many  a  landed 
proprietor  an  estate  across  which  his 
right  and  left-hand  neighbours  could 
without  difficulty  hob  and  nob.  The 
Htift  with  itoapfiendagef^is  iodifisibles 


the  first-born  inherits  it.  No  doubt  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  be  the  second-born  ; 
but  then  it  is  all  the  pleasanter  to  be 
bom  l>efore  this  latter.  And  what* 
cause  of  complaint  have  the  younger 
brothers,  or  the  sisters  ?  When  they 
marry  they  receive  their  respective 
portions;  for  the  eldest  broraer  is 
obliged  to  portion  them  according  to 
the  value  of  the  Ilof.  Without  doubt, 
were  the  Jlof  divided  among  them 
each  would  acquire  a  larger  share  than 
under  the  existing  system ;  but  sup- 
pose this  division  to  go  on  for  three 
generations,  and  what  would  bo  the 
consequence  ?  Why,  that  there  would 
remjun  nothing  to  divide,  or  at  least 
nothing  worth  dividing,  so  shattered 
and  scattered  were  the  whole  fair 
property.  But  now  the  younger 
branches  are  sure  of  an  asylum :  if  it 
ffoes  ill  with  them  in  the  world,  th^ 
have  the  head  of  the  house  to  iall  badt 
upon.  The  Hof  is  their  home,  where 
they  are  joyfully — or  even  it  may  be 
not  joyfully,  but  at  all  events  accord- 
ing to  law.— received,  Bonrislie4»  and 
d^hed.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  lode 
on  a  highland  Wirtemberg  yeoman. 
The  man  looks  so  fresh  and  so  firm, 
so  serene  and  so  resolved,  that  one 
thinks  nnthsr  ndmsM  nor  oare  can 
come  near  him.  All  his  house-mates, 
his  kindred,  his  servants,  men  and 
maids,  look  up  to  him  as  the  patriarch 
under  whose  sway  the^  five.  lUs 
bams  are  full  of  com;  m  his  stables 
neigh  half-a-dozen  horses  or  more  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  other  cat- 
tle you  will  believe.  Every  week,  a 
beavy-laden  wapgon  with  foor  power- 
tvA  horses  is  driven  to  the  market  of 
Waldkirch,  Saulgau,  Ravensburg,  or 
Leutkirch,  and,  in  exchange  for  the 
firtuto  it  carried,  the  farmer  brings  a 
plomp  money-bag  home.  There  is  liot 
one  thing  that  in  spring  or  summer- 
time might  give  him  some  uneasiness, 
the  want  of  labourers  for  ail  that  is  to 
he  done  in  his  Holds  and  ftrm^yard. 
But,  as  if  on  purpose  to  help  him  here, 
tbere  are  the  Vorarlbergers  with  their 
spare  (ay,  heaven  knows  how  spare) 
children. 

And  now  the  vdiicle  whidi  carries 

Stoflfel  and  his  equivocal  acquisition 
rattles  into  the  yard.  The  master 
springs  to  the  ground,  the  bo^s  leave 
their  games  to  crowd  ahont  his  skirts, 
to  make  acquaintance  with  the  new 
l^oler  children^  and  to  weieome  old 
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Haoael  home  from  the  fair :  the  Hof* 
hMrarin*  Dame  Birkenhofer,  has  heard 

the  sound  of  the  wheels,  and  meets 
•  her  husband  at  the  door  with  all  her 
little  girls  under  her  wing,  as  much* 
be  it  booestly  spokeiit  ta  aee  whataort 
of  bargain  he  has  mfttb  aa  to  raoaira 
his  hearty  greeting-. 

Dame  Birkenhofer  might  be  about 
five  vears  younger  than  her  husband* 
and  had  loat  somewhat  of  the  slender- 
nan,  but  nothing  of  the  bloom  of  her 
maidenhood.  She  was  a  comely  per- 
son,  of  a  stature  and  altogether  of  a 
physical  itamp  eorretponunff  to  her 
husband ;  bat  it  was  not  dimoidl»  to 
decipher  in  the  pair,  signs  of  great 
moral  diversity.  If  the  good  yeoman's 
features  had  a  certain  cast  of  rough- 
aaai^  or  at  beat  of  bimit  atraightior- 
wardneai^  they  were  not  kaa  obarao- 
terized  by  good-nature  and  true-heart- 
edness.  The  dame's  face  expressed 
more  reiinemeut»  but  there  waa  no 
mistaking  the  linea  in  whieh  pride  waa 
tnced  there  ;  perhaps,  too,  there  were 
discoverable  about  the  corners  of  the 
mouth*  bints  of  at  least  a  tendency* 
lAoA  time  woold  derdoMt  toaiarioa 
—a  quality  which  g^enerallj  goaa  hanjU 
in-hand  with  the  pride  of  purse. 

Dame  Birkenhofer  made  rather  a 
cross  face  at  sight  of  the  unprofitable 
inmnte  her  hiimand  had  brought  with 
him,  she  even  indulged  in  a  few  cross 
words ;  but  StofFel  laid  bis  broad  hand 
very  gently  on  her  mouth*  so  that  it 
waa  unpossible  for  another  word  to 
ml  nttated*  even  had  tlie  fimtore  been 
wrae  times  the  size  it  was.  The  child 
was  put  to  bed,  and  its  sickness  soon 
revealed  itself  iu  the  form  of  a  high 
ftvMT,  The  wildeat  unageo— n  oon^ 
fiiaad  huddle  of  imprMons  out  of  all 
the  scenes  she  had  passed  through — 
went  chasing  one  another  through  the 
delirious  phantasy  of  the  little  sufferer, 
and har peorraauaaa  tongoe  babbled 
through  daepiaM  days  and  nights  of 
her  green  home  in  the  Vorarlberg,  of 
the  soul-jobber  and  his  long  tXaSi,  the 
journey,  the  market*  and  what  not  b^ 
aidaa*  wherein  Martint  the  eldest  son 
of  our  Hofbauer,  a  boy  of  twelve 
years,  had  infinite  delectation,  and,  to 
ei^OY  it,  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
^7  MMe  the  nck-bed.  His  parenta 
had  no  idea  of  the  dangerous  nature  [ 
of  the  little  girl's  illness,  or  they  would 
certainly  not  have  suft'ered  the  young  \ 
heir  of  the  Birk<iuhot  to  expose  him-  JL 


self  to  the  contanon  of  it.  To  call 
in  n  doctor  from  Ksveoaborg,  to  attend 

a  hired  lassie,  was  a  stretch  of  philan- 
thropy which  did  not  occur  even  to 
the  kind-hearted  Stoffel  himself ;  and 
thsM  ia  roaaon  to  tfabk  that,  if  it  hnd 
occurred  to  him*  lua  dana  woold  have 
met  it  with  an  opposition  of  the  most 
unflinching  kind.  It  would  have  been 
a  saving*  however,  in  the  long  run* 
bodi  of  money  and  amdety*  had  n  doo> 
tor  been  summoned,  for  his  first  in- 
junction would  certainly  have  been  to 
keep  young  Martin  out  of  the  aick- 
roon— in  which  case  it  may  be  donbtad 
if  Ukj  one  else  at  the  Hof  would  have 
gone  into  it,  and  the  girl  would  very 
likely  have  died  ;  hot  then  the  boy 
would  not  have  taken  the  fever*  which 
ha  did  very  ponotoally  by  tlio  time  the 
ordinal  patient  got  welL 

This  ttirn  it  was  not  one  doctor,  but 
two  (there  being  no  more  at  Ravens- 
burg),  that  were  sent  for.  The  first 
thing  they  did  waa  to  rate  the  paronta 
soundly,  for  having  snffsred  their  heir 
to  come  near  a  patient  in  a  fever,  and 
to  impress  on  their  minds  the  impor- 
tanoa  of  loaing  no  time  in  aeeking  m^ 
dical  he^  when  sickness  appeared  in 
their  house.  The  second  point  they 
touched  on  was  tlie  absolute  necessity 
that  no  one  should  come  near  the  pre* 
sent  patient  who  had  any  regard  ibr 
their  own  lives*  the  fever  being  most 
malignant,  and  infectious  to  the  last 
degree.  Every  body  was  naturally 
very  much  frightened,  but  the  little 
girl  at  once  took  her  place  quietly  at 
the  bed-side :  the  boy  had  sat  by  her, 
now  she  would  sit  by  the  boy.  This 
loving  self-sacrihce^  of  which  only 
ohilduke  hearts  are  capably  fonnd 
gancnl  approbationt  fbr  the  othor  in> 
mates  of  the  house  were  thus  secured 
at  kuist  from  all  immediate  contact 
with  the  patient,  as  the  little  girl  could 
give  him  hia  modieino.  For  her  the 
siflk-foom  of  the  first-bom  was  an  asy- 
lum, a  sort  of  sanctuary  ;  for,  had  the 
boy  died*  it  is  easy  to  imagine  bow  it 
would  have  gone  with  her  who  liad 
been  the  occasion  of  lus  iUness.  Hap- 
pily, he  did  not  die,  but  recovered, 
though  slowly,  much  more  slowly  with 
his  two  doctors  than  the  httie  «rl  bad 
done  with  no  dootor  at  alL  rerhaps 
H  waa  because  the  professional  gentle- 
men did  not  agree  in  their  practice ; 
or  perhaps  it  was  because  they  c/ui 
agree*  and  thought  a  slow  cure  better 
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for  all  parties  than  a  rapid  one.  "  Slow 
and  rare  "  is  a  proverb  in  Upper  Swa- 
bia  as  elaewher*.  It  might  be  that 
the  Ravensborg  leeches  were  *'  slow  " 
with  their  case  because  they  were 
^  sure"  of  their  fees,  the  Birkenhofer 
being  a  rieh  nan.  B«  tida  aa  h  may, 
the  little  maidra,  it  if  oartain,  passed 
the  best  part  of  the  summer  of  that 
year  at  the  hed-side  of  Martin,  who 
would  take  his  physic  from  no  hand 
bat  haraf  and  StoflU  dottiad  liar  flran 
haad  to  foot»  whan  Iw  »w  liia  hair  out 
of  dang^. 

Their  mutual  dai^;ers  and  friendly 
oftoaaoodd  not  but  beget  in  the  hearts 
of  thaaa  two  ohildren  ibaiinga  of  more 
than  common  kindness  towards  each 
other.  As  the  boy  got  well  again,  he 
would  by  no  means  be  separated  from 
hia  nanet  and,  althongn  tlia  latlar 
was  now  forthwith  employed  in  variona 
little  turns  of  work  suited  to  her 
strength,  such  as  drawing  water,  car- 
rying wood,  and  the  like,  that  she 
Mght  aani  her  daily  bread,  yet  Mar* 
tin  who  had  all  the  influence  of  a  first* 
bom,  and  one  that  had  been  lately  sick, 
was  able  so  to  contrive  mattersy  that 
aho  and  he  ihonld  be  play-fellowi  the 
gffiatoit  part  of  the  day.  Now  we 
know — and  the  reader  knows — that 
sometimes,  perhaps  oftenest,  love-af- 
fairs between  young  people  originate 
in  tlua  ffdatiao  of  pUy.feiloway  a  rain- 
tion  ftvitftil  hi  rompinge  and  taaainps, 
in  qoarrelings  and  makings-op,  which 
latter  are  often  of  a  very  tender  na- 
ture. We  have  been  told,  for  instance, 
that  when  a  girl  of  sixteen  throws  n 
handkerchief,  or  indeed  anything  else, 
at  a  boy  a  few  years  older,  and  then 
runs  away*  the  action  may  be  inter* 
ptilad  iiiio  n  daahfithm  of  h«  wil* 


lingness  to  be  run  after,  caught — and 
kissed.  Of  course  matters  did  not 
yet  go  tUa  length  with  our  young  heir 
apparent  and  the  girl  of  the,VorarU 
berg :  children  of  their  age  kiss  with- 
out any  previou3  runnisg-away.  But 
they  wara  ao  nmah  tog«lliar»  and  al- 
ways so  markadly  sought  and  dngiod 
each  other  out,  that  the  name  Ujey 
commonly  went  by  at  the  Hirkenhof 
was  that  of  "  the  ins^tarabies,"  and 
tlio  littlo  |[irl  was  mora  an  objaet  of 
eonsideration  and  deference  to  StoM 
Birkenhofer's  subjecta  than  hia  own 
younger  children. 

But  MartinoAS  came,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Vonarlbei^,  their  stipu- 
lated service  accomphshed,  wander 
once  more  homewards,  and  our  little 
girl  must  set  off  with  the  rest.  There 
woro  taara  on  both  ridaa :  indeed  Mttw 
tin  was  not  the  only  person  who  had 
some  pain  in  seeing  little  Agatha  (so 
she  was  called)  depart.  Stoffel  him- 
self felt  yearnings  of  heart  towards 
lieing  wlio  liad,  nndar  Ilia  agf%  from 
n  pala  amvering  sufferer,  bloomed  into 
an  image  of  health  uid  gladsome  life, 
who  had  also  shown  so  much  childlike 
Irindneas  to  liis  boy,  and  in  Aiet  been 
fho  maana  of  wfing  hia  liih.  The 
farm-senrants,  too,  had  most  of  them 
contracted  more  liking  for  our  little 
heroine  than  their  order  generally  feels 
for  hers  ^-.hot  Martin,  as  waa  natural, 
waa  tile  chief  mourner  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  certainly  had  never  had  so 
sorrowful  a  name-day*  in  his  life.  He 
did  not  leave  off  importuning  his  mo* 
tlier»  until  alio  hnng  roond  Agatba'a 
neck  a  new  ducat  with  a  hole  bored  in 
it,  as  a  huting  memorial  of  harac^om 
at  the  Birkenihof. 


ra&v  ssGOMD. 


Bmht  yean  nnatha  snppoaad  to  hnfo 
paaaed  aineo  tha  events  related  aboTa^ 
and  again  we  crave  liberty  to  trans- 
port our  indulgent  reader  to  the  mar- 
ket-place of  BjiTeosburg,  where  nearly 
the  same  spaotaola  praaanta  itaalf  as  is 
deacribed  in  our  opening  pages.  It  is 
March,  and  the  time  of  the  Dult.  The 
weather  is,  if  anything,  a  thought  finer : 


it  has  bean  a  drier  aaaaon*  and  the  son 

shmes  with  a  sprfaig  wwoilh.  Stoffel 

is  there,  his  honest  face  now  overlook- 
ing a  paunch  that  begins  to  show 
goodly  dimensions  ;  and  Martin  is 
there,  a  fine  follow  m  hia  twentlath 
year,  with  a  shape  for  which  a  Regent- 
street  dandy  would  have  given  his  soul* 
or  indeed  anything  but  his  money^ 


*  The  *'  name-day,"  or  festival  of  the  patron-Rainti  iSi  in  RonUHl  CathoHc  OOBn* 
tries,  a  still  higher  iiaiaily  feast  tb#n  tha  birtb-daj. 
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■ad  with  a  fresh«  joyotu  cwmtattanom 
relieved  by  a  paur  of  right  pleaaaot 
eves,  such  as  vour  fashionable  town- 
belle  seldom  has  the  luck  to  see  her 
paint  mirrored  in  ; — altogether  expos- 
log  a  fond  of  genuine  honeet  Germa* 
nity  —  kindtioartedpoWt  oheerfulneis, 
resolution — such  as  we  are  heartily 
content  with,  in  the  hero  of  our  little 
romance. 

As  for  Michel  the  carter,  who  has 
driven  the  corn-waggon  with  its  four 
horses  to  Ravensburg,  we  insist  not  on 
the  reader  making  his  nearer  acquain- 
taooe.  There  are  thousands  like  him 
in  Swabian  Oberland  and  tens  of 
thousands  out  of  it.  He  is  a  good- 
humoured  fellow,  not  too  bright,  nor 
yet  exactly  too  stupid :  he  drinks  beer 
on  Sondajy  and  smokes  a  pipe  theretOi 
can  nng  an  Oberland  song,  in  an 
Olierland  style,  what  they  call  jodeln, 
I  and  seldom  parts  from  his  ale-house 
cronies  idtiiout  nchanging  a  bnffBt 
or  two. 

Stoffel  was  in  high  good  humour, 
for  the  price  of  corn  was  up.  He  had 
had  on  this  account  already  indulged 
in  a  sound  ibrenoon  potatioB,  at  the 
"  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,"  and  now 
strode  with  his  son  to  the  spot  where 
the  boys  and  girls  from  Vorarlbere, 
Tyrol,  and  Switserland  were  ei^osed. 
It  took  little  time  to  arrange  the  busi- 
ness he  had  to  do  there,  and  father 
ami  s(jii  \vere  turning  away,  when  the 
latter  stood  as  if  rooted  by  a  spell  to 
the  spot. 

Father  1"  cried  he-..**  there  is  mo- 
ther's token." 

The  Hofbauer  thought  at  first  that 
a  tarantula  had  bit  his  first-bon^  as  he 
saw  him  gaze  with  wonderstruck  air 
at  a  young  girl  wlio  stood  among  those 
to  be  hired. 

**  Boy  1"  said  the  mystified  father — 
"art  thee  bewitched?'^ 

Martin  heard  nothisfikther's  words : 
he  wa^  lost  in  his  discovery.  He  made 
A  step  towards  the  girl«  to  prove  her 
features  better. 

The  reader  Icnows  already  that  we 
have  Agatha  before  us.  But  indeed, 
had  she  not  worn  Dame  Birkenhofer's 
medal,  it  would  have  puzzled  not  only 
Martin,  bat  ourselveat  to  reeogniie  h» 
old  playfellow  and  oar  heroine*  The 
pale  child  of  eight  years  was  expanded 
into  a  maiden  of  sixteen,  who  looked 
not  unlike  a  Madonna  of  one  of  the 
older  masters.     Eyes  from  whioh 


beamed  a  tmder  pietjf»  of  m  Catliolie 

stamp,  a  cheek  on  wmeh  glowed  the 
faint  flush  we  associate  with  cloistered 
devotion,  a  mass  of  luxuriant  raven 
baur — what  more  can  we  say  ? 

The  gentle  Agatha  waa»  striolly 
speaking,  already  half  hired ;  but  as 
StoiTel  enjoyed  that  degree  of  influence 
in  his  neighbourhood  which  was  doe 
to  a  man  of  so  much  worthy  (read«  if 
the  reader  will,  to  a  man  worth  ae 
much  money,)  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
carry  his  point,  and  to  secure  any 
youth  or  maiden  he  mi^ht  set  his  fancy 
oQy  even  had  the  bargain  which  was  to 
consign  the  chattels  in  question  to  ano- 
ther customer  been  a  stage  nearer  to 
its  completion.  Agatha  was  therefore 
hired  again  for  eight  months.  W« 
will  not  describe  the  joy  of  the  yoong 
Birkenhofer,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  it 
was  somewhat  rustical  in  its  character: 
we  will  only  remark  that  that  of  the 
joung  gurl  was  not  lest.  She  tamed* 
poor  son]*  now  red*  now  pale,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  confused  the 
longer  she  looked  at  her  old  play- 
fellow. 

There  is  no  readier  wav  to  make 

two  lovers  than  to  take  two  play-fellows 
of  "conflictmg  sexes,"  keep  them  asun- 
der for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  then  bring 
them  into  dreomstances  of  propinquitj 
again.  The  Hofbaner  had  no  inten^ 
tion  of  making  out  of  his  first-born 
and  the  Vorarlberg  maid  a  pair  of 
lovers ;  but  as  we  often  do  not  accom- 
plish what  we  do  intand^  so  on  this 
StofFel  Birkenhofer  did  accomplish 
what  he  did  not  intend.  Martin  and 
Agatha  fell  mutually  in  love. 

A  love-aflkir  between  equals  is  a 
tedions  pieee  of  bosiness,  taking  acme 
weeks  or  even  months  to  come  to  ma- 
turity. First  you  see  each  other ; 
then  you  like  each  other ;  then  you 
telU«or  at  least  joa»  masenline  reader* 
tell  onr  fair  reader  of  the  more  inte- 
resting gender,  that  you  like  her;  then 
YOU  tell  it  her  again,  and  then,  per- 
haps, again ;  then  you  make  prettily 
tamed  sdlusions  to  a  certain  holy  estate ; 
then  the  lady  understands  these  alla- 
sions,  and  blushes,  or  does  not  hlush, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  then  you  venture 
on  a  decHaration*  whicli  is  of  coarse 
me^  the  first  time,  with'  a  degree  of 
discouragement  which  induces  you  to 
make  it  a  second :  this  turn  the  dis- 
couragement is  so  much  more  decided 
that  jon  have  no  resource  bat  to  make 
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it  a  third,  when  it  is  accepted,  recipro- 
cated, and  you  jjet  leave  to  "  ask 
papa  then  ^ou  do  tmk  papa,  and  papa 
uusM  you,  for  be  too  hat  a  question*  or 
questions*  to  pop;  then,  suppodog 
piq^'s  interrop-atories  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, your  addresses  receive  the  pa- 
rental sanction ;  then  follows  a  stsge 
or  two  more*  you  and  she  are  engaged 
ones,  and  so  on,  until  the  happy  day 
can  be  put  off  no  longer*  and  you 
marry. 

This  is  tiresome  work :  Martin  took 

a  shorter  cut  to  bis  end.  He  .«aid 
"  Thou  "  to  her,  she  said  "  Thou  "  to 
biin  :  that  wiis  a  matter  of  course,  for 
in  the  Oberland  one  says  "  You  "  only 
to  ooe*8  elders.  Of  declarations  of 
lore*  of  proposals  of  marriage,  there 
was  not  a  word,  but  the  two  kissed 
each  other  whenever  they  had  a  mind, 
that  is*  whenever  they  saw  themselves 
alone.  They  did  not  talk  about  their 
love,  for  they  did  not  think  about  it, 
but  they  thought  a  pood  deal  about 
each  other,  and  therefore  they  talked 
a  good  deal  about  each  other,  to  each 
other,-»ibr  there  wxs  a  certain  some- 
thing that  made  them  sby  of  propound- 
ing" their  fav(»urite  topic  to  others. 

Our  iover?i,  happily  for  thcuiselves, 
did  not  employ  their  thoughts  much 
on  the  future,  and  thus  were  saved 
many  an  anxious  reflection,  many  a 
care  whicii  the  reader,  no  doubt*  al- 
ready feels  on  their  account.  Martin 
was  the  son  and  heir  of  a  wealthy 
Hofbauer,  and  Agatha  was  nothing- 
more  than  a  hired  mriid.  Hofbaucrs 
have  their  pride,  as  indeed  what  clai»s 
is  without  its  modification  of  that 
amiable  pa^slrui.  Stoffel  Birkenhofer 
held  a  lovu-atfair  betwixt  his  son  and 
his  servant-lass  an  impossible  thing : 
the  dame  held  a  lovu-atVair  very  pos- 
sible* but  not  a  marrii^.  The  men 
and  maids  whispered  not  a  little,  and 
thought  still  more  than  they  whispered, 
the  maids  especially*  although  not 
exactly  of  the  most  thinking  class. 
But  they  might  whisper  and  think 
what  ill  their  hearts  suggested,  our 
lovers  were  not  disturbed  by  it,  for 
they  did  not  bear  the  whispers,  and 
they  could  not  read  the  thoughts ; 
and,  if  thej  could*  they  would  have  but 
seen  that  just  those  thought  the  worst 
of  poor  Agatha  who  wished  most  to 
be  in  her  place.  The  young  people 
might,  however*  have  loved  on  in  great 
peace,  but  for  ont^  person.  Fate  ge* 
Vol.  XXIV.— No.  143. 


nornlly  provides  a  person  to  trouble 
the  tiow  of  a  true  love,  and  our  Mar- 
tin and  his  and  our  Agatha  were  not 
so  insignMcant  that  fiM^  should  have 
onutted  this  provision  in  their  case : 
they  also  had  their  weird  to  dree,  and 
a  weird  spirit*  or  minister  of  destiny* 
to  direct  it.  ' 

The  minister  of  destiny  in  this  case 
was  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
Hofbauer.  When  destiny  will  intro- 
mit with  the  concerns  of  mere  Hof- 
bauera  and  their  sons,  destiny  must 
content  herself  with  mmhten  of  a 
vulgar  stamp.  Countesses  are  not  to 
be  expected  to  ofbcinte  as  weird  spirits 
to  a  Martin  of  the  Birkeuhof.  What 
destiny  wanted  here  was  a  perion  to 
fall  in  love  with  our  hero*  and  who* 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  conrennhlef 
had  she,  more  proper  to  lix  on  for 
this  purpose,  than  a  Hof  bauer's  daugh- 
ter? Our  Hof  bauer's  daughter  was 
in  love  with  Martin  :  that  is,  she 
wanted  to  marry  him,  and  conse- 
quently she  did  not  want  him  to  marry 
Agatha. 

To  consider  our  wdrd  spirit  a  little 
in  detail — her  name  was  Ursula  Neid-  • 
hardt,  and  she  had  red  hair,  not  the 
same  shade  as  the  reader's,  which  we 
should  rather  be  inclined  to  call  a 
warm  auburn,  but  a  true  fox-red,  and 
no  nnstake :  hair  that  suggests  thoughts 
of  conflagration,  and  which  you  doubt 
if  any  years  will  whiten*  seeing  the 
snows  m  age  must  melt  as  they  fall 
upon  it.  With  such  hair — no*  the 
fair  reader  needs  not  look  so  anxiously 
in  the  gla&s  :  we  assure  her,  her  locks 
are  of  altoffetber  a  difl^nt  tone— 
with  such  hahr  are  ^nerally  found 
connected  a  very  white  slcin,  and— 
such  at  least  is  the  belief  in  Swabia — 
a  very  black  heart ;  and  both  these 
were  possessed  by  our  wehrd  spirit  in 
great  perfection*  besides  a  profusion 
of  freckles,  a  nose  somewhat  too 
retrousse,  and  the  pouting  lips  that 
usually  accompany  such  a  feature-^ 
not  that  pouting  is  a  fault  in  lips*  but 
hers  pouted  too  much,  just  as  her 
nose  turned  too  much  up.  Red-haired 
people  seldom  have  black  eyes,  and 
she  had  not:  she  had  them  of  a  colour 
which  only  escaped  being  blue,  by 
verging  very  decidedly  upon  :i  fdine 
green.  However,  tlie  eyes  would  not 
have  been  so  much  an)is9,  had  she 
generally  looked  the  some  way  widb 
them ;  but  herein  she  was  peculiar— 
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she  s<{uinUd.  i  hnve  seen  ejres  that 
bad  a  tmnething— you  eall  it  a  oMt— 
no  matter,  it  is  bewitching.  But  hert 
again,  the  weird  spirit  was  in  excess. 
Her  eves  ha«l  a  oast  too  much.  Every- 
thing  was  too  uiuch  with  her,  even  to 
ber  mbrowsy  vhidi,  of 
red,  but  needed  not,  besides,  to  be 
bushy,  and  to  beetle  as  they  did.  To 
make  some  amends,  however,  for  her 
ill-look  as  to  face,  Ursula,  or  Urschel^ 
had*  as  people  lika  her  in  otbar  re- 
spects often  have,  a  compact,  well- 
turned  head,  finely  placed  upon  a  neck 
as  perfect  in  ita  moulding,  as  it  was 
attraetiva  in  its  oolowr ;  and,  to  an 
cya  that  loved  to  stray  over  luxuriant 
outline,  there  was  not  in  the  Oberiand 
a  batter  nui<lelled  figure  :  the  bust, 
the  arm  and  hand,  the  ancle  and  foot, 
all  were  ezpreisire  of  strength,  of 
health,  and  of  a  volnptnous  tempera- 
ment. The  very  worst  points  about 
her  were  certain  warts,  besprouted 
with  red  hair,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
her  mouth  and  of  her  brow.  These 
were  downrigljt  ugly. 

Our  red-haired  spirit,  with  all  her 
material  properties,  had  one  property, 
lh»  most  material  of  all,  what  is  called 
"  property"  par  exeeUe»ee,  she  was 
rich  ;  for  her  father,  as  we  have  said, 
was  also  a  IIot"l)auer,  and  an  idder 
among  his  people,  a  yeoman  uf  the 
jeomen  of  Upper  9wahia.  This  wealth 
was  just  her  misfortune — though  she 
herself,  and  her  neighbour?  in  general, 
alw^ays  called  it  her  fortune.  Had  she 
been  a  poor  girl,  a  single  glance  at  her 
looking«glais,  (suf^XMiog  her  to  have 
had  one,)  would  have  sufficed  to  cure 
her  of  all  thoughts  of  our  Martin. 
But  she  was  rich,  and  when  ^ha  looked 
in  the  glass,  it  was  with  a  pair  of 
ducats  on  her  eyes,  by  way  of  speo* 
tacles,  through  which,  of  course,  she 
could  see  neither  red  hair,  cat's  eyes, 
warts,  nur  any  other  part  of  the 
catalogue  of  her  oonditions/*  She 
oonld  see  nothing  but  the  ducat^  mad 
very  naturally  set  down  to  her  own 
account  (as  the  bank  itself  would  have 
done)  their  comely  mould  and  en- 
chanting sheen. 

Our  red-haired  beauty,  then,  looke<l 
on  the  heir  of  the  Hirkenhof  as  her 
future  husband.  Tins  she  bad  the 
more  right  to  do«  inasmueh  as  it  had 
already,  in  a  sort,  been  so  arrangetl 
bv  the  parents  of  both.  Much  will 
have  more.    One  plump  money-bi^g 


deserves  another.    **  He  that  hath 
cash,  for  carii  must  wed,"  is  a  maxim 
whioh  no  where  1ms  more  religions 
adherents,  than  in  the  Swabian  Ober- 
iand.   Gold  up'in  L'«»ld  is  considered 
very  good  heraldry  ui  that  part  of  the 
world.    Among  those  primitive  and 
ample  people,  a  marriage  is  reckoned 
suitable  or  not,  only  according  to  the 
quantum  of  arable  aud  meadow  land, 
of  money,  or  mone/s  worth,  which 
the  happy  couple  respectively  bring  to 
each  other.    Ileaven  ])ity  the  boy  that 
falls  in  love  with  a  girl  who  has  a 
couple  of  acres  less  to  bring,  as  por- 
tion, or  connubial  oul-fit,  thim  be.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  quite  sure  of  not 
getting  her — and  in  the  next,  he  is 
lucky,  if  he  escapes  a  statute  of  lunacv, 
or  whatever  the  Oberlanders  call  the 
equivalent  process  in  their  eooniry, 
wir  hndag  but  dreamt  of  such  a 
mesaUiance.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
marriage  of  a  fine  handsome  youth 
with  a  regular  pattern  of  a  "pUun" 
gprl— or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
prettiest  lass  in  a  parish  with  a  fellow 
ugly  enough  to  be  shown  at  a  penny  a 
head — is  as  little  accounted  a  vtemlr 
Uemoe  in  Swabia  as  anywhere  else.  A 
recent  German  politico-physiological 
writer  has  suggested  that  such  mar- 
riages shoidd  be  forbidden  by  law,  as 
tending  needlessly  to  deteriorate  the 
qieciee.    He  would  have  strictlj  ugly 
people  marry  in  their  own  class — that 
1?,  marry  strictly  ugly  people.  Such 
a  measure  would,  at  the  same  time, 
tend  to  stamp  ugliness  with  a  positive 
charaoter,  instead  of  its  being,  aa  aowt 
regarded  as  the  negation  of  beauty. 
Thus,  the  proposed  prohibition  would 
help  to  solve  a  problem  in  philosophy. 
But  as  yet,  at  least,  no  notioa  baa 
been  taken  of  the  suggesthm  in  lugher 
quarters. 

There  was  nothing,  then,  in  the 
shape  of  law  or  police,  to  binder  our 
ibxy  fidr  from  loving— that  is,  from 
intending  to  marry,  the  handsome  son 
of  Stoffel  of  the  Rirkenhof.  In  truth, 
Martin  himself  had  had,  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  namely,  about  up  to  the 
period  at  which  this  our  second  ehaptw 
commences,  nothing  against  her  inten- 
tions in  his  favour,  thinking  in  his 
innocent  heart,  *'  A  wife  is  a  wife, 
and  money  is  money.*'  Many  people 
marry  baeause  it  is,  after  all,  the 
cust(»m.  Thev  don't  take  the  trouble 
to  think  over  it  beforehand ;  there  is 
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time  enough  for  that  afterwards,  and 
no  lack  of  occasion.  Had  poor  Agatlia 
not  eome  in  hb  way,  Martin  would, 
in  all  probabUi^,  bave  married  her  of 
the  red  hair  ;  and  just  as  probably 
would  he,  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
neither  have  felt  binibelf  particularly 
happy,  nor  partienlarly  the  reYorae^ 
hot  would  have  vegetated  on,  from 
one  day  to  another,  in  a  sort  of  ajfiathy 
and  dull  contentment. 

Women  are  sharp-sighted,  even 
wh«i  they  have  not  red  hdr— but 
those  who  have  that  qualityf  do  really 
seem  to  see  through  your  waistcoat 
and  ribs  into  your  heart,  especially, 
when  they  have  cats'  eyes.  Our  weird 
8{drit  saw  in  a  short  time  wliat  waa 
going  on,  and  in  as  short  a  time  wat 
her  plan  arranged. 

Our  fair  reader,  she  with  the  locks 
of  gold,  will,  perhaps,  oondnde  that 
Jangfer  Ursehel  rushed  like  a  fury  of 
jealousy  upon  Agatha,  and  scratched 
ner  eyes  out.  Our  fair  reader  is  wrong. 
Ursehel  did,  no  doubt,  bitterly  grudge 
Affatha  those  sweet  eyes  of  liers,  which 
"  looked  the  same  way,"  as  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  Yellowjdush  hath  it,  and 
which  were  not  sea-green.  Ursehel 
was,  moreover,  much  more  than  a 
match  for  Agatha,  and  could  have 
clawed  her  eyes  out,  no  doubt,  had 
the  policy  of  that  course  appeared 
unquestionable.  Not  that  Agatha  was 
of  a  puny  frame :  the  maidens  of  the 
Yorarlbflvg  are  no  sickly  missies*  but 
have  thews  and  sinews,  which,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  many  a  tailor, 
and  many  a  dandy,  might  be  considered 
maseoline.  Agatlia  was  delieately 
limbed,  and  feminine  ;  but  Martin 
might  have  said  of  her,  "  with  fear- 
less pride,"  as  Wordsworth  of  his 
«  Louisa:** 

'*  That  the  waa  healthful,  fieett  and  •troogi 
▲nd  down  the  rocks  oooldlMipdMlS* 
UlwiiTiitetilaJil^/.'* 

But,  she  was  not  so  "stroQg^  as  the 

weird  spirit.  However,  it  was  not 
likely  to  come  to  a  trial  of  strenpth 
between  them.  There  is  no  creature 
in  the  world,  says  the  natoralisty  with- 
out its  use,  not  even  the  snake.  There 
arc  human  beings  that  seem  to  have 
found  out  the  use  of  the  snake,  wiio, 
namely,  make  it  their  model  in  sub- 
tlety and  Tenomous  malice.  Jungfer 
Urachd  was  one  of  these.  She  took 
torUuraiwayit  therefore^  toherend* 


and  wound  and  wound,  and  circled  in 
a  manner  to  set  the  sharpest  observa- 
tion at  fault.  To  our  poor  Agatha 
she  showed  her  jjrlittering side,  asmooth 
friendly  face,  (only  for  the  warts,) 
which  had  a  particular  kind  of  smile, 
as  it  were  stereotyped  about  the  mouth. 
When  I  see  suoh  a  smile,  I  b^fin  to 
think  of  putting  my  weak  side  in  a 
state  of  defence.  Poor  Agatha!  she 
had  no  such  thoughts.  She  trusted, 
for  she  was,  herself,  true  as  gold. 
How  could  she*  in  her  guileless  hearty 
tliink  that  there  were  human  beings, 
who,  on  one  side,  were  all  smoothness 
and  glitter — on  the  other,  fanged  and 
poisonous?  Agatha  Itnew  not,  poor 
soul  I  whence  it  came  that  the  other 
drudging  goblins  about  the  Hof  began 
to  look  askance  upon  her,  got  out  of 
the  way,  or  averted  the  light  of  their 
oonnteoancet  when  they  met  her»  aadt 
as  soon  as  her  hack  was  turned,  set 
up  a  not  over-polite  laugh.  She  knew 
not  whence  it  came,  that  the  Hof- 
hauerio,  for  some  time  past,  was  never 
to  be  seen,  so  far  asshe,  at  leasts  was 
concerned,  but  with  a  cross  face — nor 
why  she  got  so  many  scoldings  from 
the  good  dame — yea,  and  more  than 
scolding — if,  perchance  igroand  for  a 
scolding  [)re8ented  itself  m  reality — 
when,  for  instance,  the  poor  child, 
thinking  of  her  lover,  blundered  in 
her  work,  out  of  sheer  absence  of 
mind.  She  knew  not  that  the  Hof* 
baner  had  had  a  very  serious  talk  with 
his  first-born,  wherein  he  had  roundly 
told  him,  **  marriage  with  the  lass  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  he  hoped  no 
scm  of  his  would  think  of  playing  the 
•rogue  with  her."  All  this  she  knew 
not,  even  as  she  knew  not  wherefore 
Jungfer  Ursehel  was  so  honey-sweet 
and  eoofidential  with  her;  but  she 
fiU  something  oppressive,  something 
stifling,  undefineable,  nightmaro-like, 
in  her  whole  position — and  many  a 
time  did  the  star-eyed  nijg;ht  look  down, 
and  see  the  stars  in  £r  sweet  fime 
dimmed  with  sorrowful  tears.  A  man* 
in  her  place,  had  soon  found  help.  A 
man  helps  himself,  else  he  is  no  man. 
He  had  brolcen  hb  fetters,  shaken  the 
dust  from  his  fee^  and  the  cares  from 
his  brow — and  away  into  the  wide 
world — wliich,  heaven  be  praised  !  is 
not  square,  but  round — and  stands 
open  to  a  brave  hesrt  on  more  than 
four  sides.  But  Agatha  was  a  womant 
a  brave  lass^  but  no  viragoi^  nor  bj 
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any  rao.mn  Mossed  with  a  cull  to  tho 
raiT-rod  estate  of  a  (hnn-isel-errunt. 
What,  OS  she  believed,  was  not  to  bo 
cured,  she  would  patiently  endure. 
Her  only  comfort  was  Martin — and 
when  she  could  pass  an  hour  with  him 
she  was  consoled  for  many  days,  and 
strengthened  anew  to  bear  all  that  was 
painful  in  her  lot.  It  is  true  that 
these  hours  became  rarer  and  rarer, 
for  Martin  wa.s  ohlip^ed  to  evade  the 
prying  eyes  of  the  maids  on  the  farm* 
who,  one  would  have  thought,  had  all 
been  taken  into  pay  by  the  fair  Urschel. 
But  when  Agatlia  was  quite  alone  witli 
her  thouglits — for  her  work  was  of  a 
hind  to  occupy  only  the  hands — her 
heart  was  often  ready  to  break ;  and 
when  she  once  chanced  to  hear  it 
■whispered  that  she  was  suspected  of 
being  not  incognizant  of  some  thefts 
which  had  lately  taken  place  about  the 
Birkenhof,  she  was  tempted,  in  her 
despair,  to  throw  herself  into  the 
water.  Happily,  there  was  none  con- 
venient, and  Hu  instinctive  feeling  of 
the  graceful,  together  with  Martin's* 
oonsollng  assurances,  that  the  whisper 
could  only  have  boon  tho  effusion  of  a 
malignant  heart,  and  that  no  suspicion 
of  the  kind  could  be  seriously  enter- 
tained, even  by  those  worst  disposed 
towards  her,  prevented  her  having 
recourse  to  her  garters.  As  for  the 
thefts  in  question,  it  was  matter  of 
notoriety  that  they,  as  well  as  many 
others  which  had  taken  place,  and 
were  taking  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  the  work  of  a  ganjx  of 
rogues,  known  to  house  in  the  Ober- 
lanul  woods—for,  there  were  as  many 
rogues  in  Wirtemberg,  at  that  time, 
as  there  are  policemen  now.  In  fact, 
tho  ruguos  had  not  tlien  enlisteil  in  the 
police,  and  public  security  wo^,  con- 
8equcntly,«on  a  Ikr  less  satisfactory 
footing. 

So  matters  went  on  till  Summer. 
Tho  crops  were  partly  brought  in,  hut 
Martinmas  was  not  vet  near.  Agatha 
did  not  know  whether  to  await  the 
arrival  of  this  next  Martinmas  with 
longing  or  with  dread.  Martinmas 
would  bring  her  freedom,  but  where 
was  ever  a  woman  tiuit  loved,  and 
would  not  for  her  love's  sake  bear  the 
most  galliJig  fotters? 

She  of  t!io  uarts,  however,  had  no 
intention  that  our  heroine  should  re- 
mjun  till  Martinmas.  **  Agatha  must 
leave  this  house,  and  leave  it  in  dis- 


grace, or  Martin  is  lost  to  me."  That 
was  tho  thought  that  lurked  and 
worked  in  the  inmost  corner  of  her 
heart,  the  comer  from  which,  in  better 
people,  prayers  go  forth.  But  there 
are  people  who  have  bad  tlioujhts  in- 
stead of  prayers,  and  ten  for  one. 

Where  there  is  iU-will,  there  the 
devO  always  has  a  hand  in  the  play; 
and  he  has  a  knack  in  so  playing  into 
the  hands  of  ill-will,  that  the  latter  is 
not  long  till  it  becomes  ill-deed.  The 
truth  of  this  position  the  reader  will 
sec  developed  in  what  follows. 

It  was  a  fair  August  night.  Agatha 
was  yet  awake,  lor  '•lie  was  thinking 
of  Martin.  He  had  told  her  he  would 
be  home  that  night  ttom  Ravensbnrg, 
and  the  night  bad  come  without  bring- 
ing him.  She  arose  from  the  sorry 
pallet  on  which  her  nights  were  passed, 
to  look  through  tho  sky-lights  at  the 
heaven  and  its  stars. 

"  He  will  not  come  to-night,"  she 
murmured  ;  if  I  were  but  sure  that 
nothing  has  happened  him  !" 

On  a  sudden  she  thought  she  heard 
a  noise  in  the  garden — it  was  as  if 
somebody  coughed.  Could  it  be  he  ? 
Had  he  perhajis  cDine  on  foot,  leaving 

{)robably  the  carter  to  follow  at  his 
eisure?  Another  cough  1  It  eonU 
bo  nobody  but  he — it  was  his  signal. 
Yes,  she  would  come  to  him,  would 
slip  into  a  petticoat  and  out  of  her 
garret,  down  the  stairs,  and  into  the 
garden.  No  one  to  be  seen  there! 
It  was  now  her  turn  to  cough,  but  the 
signal  xv.is  iHiaoknowlcdged.  All  at 
once  the  watch-dog  began  to  bark 
angrily. 

"  What  can  ho  the  matter  ?''  thought 
the  Lrirl  ;  for  that  the  dog  did  not 
bark  at  her  she  was  certain — he  knew 
her  too  well. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  same  night 
Stoffel  Birlienhofer  did  not  sleep  well. 
This  was  ati  affliction  to  which  ho  had 
beeu  subject  for  some  time  ;  for  as  he 
was  not  in  debt,  nor  at  all  likely  to  bv, 
he  worked  less  than  he  had  done  earlier 
in  life,  and  eat  and  drank  in  the  inverse 
proportion,  so  that  his  stomach  was 
often  rebellious.  As  he  now  tossed 
unquietl  V  from  side  to  side  on  his  bed, 
he  heard  the  dog  bark,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment was  out  of  l.i  d  and  at  tho  win- 
dow. He  kntvv  as  will  as  Agatha 
that  the  dog  did  not  make  a  noise  fur 
nothing. 

Hallo,  Cartouche  r*  cried  Stof* 
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fel ;  "seize  'em,  bovl  at  'em,  old  fol- 
low.'* 

Agatha  was  in  an  agony  of  dread 

lost  the  dog  should  discover  her.  But 
old  Cartouche  knew  his  duty  better 
than  to  bring  an  innocent  girl,  who 
was  already  in  love,  into  additional 
trouble :  he  barked  fiercely,  and 
boundiMl  to  and  fro  before  the  (l(K)r  of 
the  b.irn,  where  a  (juantity  of  straw 
was  heaped.  On  a  sudden  the  Hof- 
hauer  thoaght  he  heard  a  crackling  in 
this  straw,  and  the  next  moment  shot 
up  from  it  a  hright  jet  of  flame*  The 
dog  became  frantic. 

<'  Fire  I"  shouted  Stoffel,  and  flew  to 
the  yard  as  he  was^  in  shirt  and  slip* 
pers. 

The  nniso  awakened  Dame  Birken- 
hofer,  who  would  have  swooned  uway 
on  the  spot  had  she  not  been  too  much 
frightened.  Reserving*  therefore,  her 

rl'_'ht  to  re.'^ort  to  that  measure  when 
the  danm  r  shouUl  he  over,  she  for  the 
present  :>eizi'd  a  bell,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  put  to  flight  the  slumbers  of 
all  in  the  house  who -were  not  already 
awakci.cd  by  tho  dog'.  Himls  and 
maids  wore  M»on  in  activity,  and  there 
was  a  running  here  and  there  such  ss 
liad  not  been  seen  in  the  Birkenhot  for 
many  a  day.  A  chain  was  furuicd 
from  the  draw-well  to  tlif  harn,  and 
buckets  of  water  passed  rapidly  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  dashed  on  the 
biasing  straw.  Happily  the  straw  lay 
heaped  hi' fore  a  stout  door  of  new 
wood  which  did  not  very  easily  burn, 
and  the  fire  was  got  under  before  it 
had  reached  what  was  stored  within. 
Had  the  door  given  way,  and  the  barn 
itself  been  seized  hy  the  llaracs,  nothini^ 
could  l)ave  averted  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  Hof ;  as  it  was,  Stoffel  had^ 
exoln>>ive  of  the  fright,  but  a  trifling 
loss.  In  half  an  hour  all  was  over, 
and  the  people's  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  state  they  were  in.  Some  of  the 
farm-servantH  had  run  to  tho  neigh- 
bouring Hofbauers  for  help,  and  these 
had  come  in  all  baste  into  the  field 
with  their  people,  naturally  not  in  just 
the  costume  which  a  fine  sense  of  pro* 
priety  would  have  dictated,  for  expe- 
dition was  the  quality  in  request,  and 
not  Sunday-clothes,  which  besides 
might  have  got  scorched  and  smutted. 
A  painter,  had  he  chanced  to  he  at 
the  Birkenhof,  might  have  furnished 
his  portfiiHo  with  some  inti  resting 
groups ;  fpr  mei)  au4  woiu(;u  wcr^ 


the  most  indispen.sal)le  garment,  and 
their  recent  exertions  had  given  to 
this  very  much  tho  effect  of  what  ar- 
tists call  wet  drapery. 

What  bad  caused  tlie  fire  ?  wa<;  now 
the  question.  Who  was  the  incendi- 
ary ? — ^for  that  it  was  no  case  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  was  taken  for 
crranted.  Who,  then,  was  the  incen- 
diary ?  Every  one  asked,  and,  as  is 
natural  where  every  one  iloea  ask,  no 
one  could  answer.  No  one?  Staj» 
there  is  a  maid  whispering  .Tungrfer 
Ursehel — for  .lunirfer  Urschel  is  there* 
of  course,  with  her  father  and  his 
people.  Jungfer  Urschel  is  there  in 
oer  under'garmen^  which  sets  off  her 
comely  proportions  so  well  that  it  is  a 

Eity  Martin  is  not  there  to  see  ;  for  a 
ind,  either  in  his  distraction  or  in 
malice,  taking  or  affecting  to  take  her 
bright  tresses  for  a  fresh  outbreak  of 
fire,  had  bestowed  a  whole  bucket  of 
water  tipon  her  head  and  shoulders* 
and  theru  she  stands,  shivering  indeed* 
but  by  her  full  rich  outline  suggesting, 
only  that  the  suggestion  is  thrown 
away  on  the  eyes  of  unclaesical  Bauerg, 
the  Juno  named  Callipyga.  Tho 
maid,  as  we  have  said,  whispers  ;  the 
weird-spirit  smiles  :  that  is  a  smile  1^ 
one  can  conceive  that  the  devil  may 
have  smiled  so,  when  he  heard  .\d.am 
laying  the  blame  of  his  fall  upon  tho 
woman.  The  weird-spirit  smiles  right 
devilishly,  steps  forward  from  the 
shivering'  crowd,  and  with  loud  voice 
arraigns  Agatha  of  haviog  kindled  the 
fire. 

All  stood  open-eared,  wonder  and 
eager  curiosity  in  their  faces.  The 

Hofhauer  foemed  thnnderstrnck  ;  bo 
looked  from  the  weird-spirit  to  Aga- 
tha, from  Agatha  to  the  weird-spirit. 

'<  Half  an  hour  ago,"  testifled  Ur-  . 
scbel,  '*  Agatha  got  softly  up,  stole 
down  stairs,  and  immediately  after  the 
fire  broke  out.  Marie  was  awake,  and 
saw  all  her  numflravres.** 

Here  was  a  cause  to  be  tried,  and 
Stoffel,  to  his  no  small  embarrassment, 
saw  himself  called  on  to  perform  the 
part  of  chief-justice.  He  called  Marie, 
one  of  the  maids,  into  court,  and  the 
witness  proved  all  that  the  weird-spirit 
had  saiil.  She  bad  really  heard  Aga- 
tha slip  out  of  her  room  and  go  down 
stairs,  and  that  was  enough. 

Agatha  was  now  called  on  for  her 
defence,  but  she  was  dnnd).  Pale  .xs 
the  fftc^  of  deatU  was  h^r  f«ce— W48 
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this  a  token  of  guilt  or  of  innocence? 
Who  could  sayi  since  she  herself  would 
not  ?  And  why  would  not  she?  Be* 
cause,  could  >li.  then  name  her  lover? 
Could  sliu  tell  that  malign  and  envious 
circle,  could  .she  tell  the  Ilofhauer 
hiuiseir,  that  she  had  stole  down  to 
the  garden  to  meet  the  hdr  of  the 
Birkenliiif?  Could  she  g^re  herself 
and  Martin  up  to  ho  the  mockery  of 
all  present?  And  if  she  had  done  it, 
who  would  hare  believed  her?  Ap- 
earances  were  andnet  her,  and  she-~ 
eld  her  peace  :  she  uttered  no  denial^ 
for  she  could  not  deny  all. 

Now  was  the  liof  bauer'sirearoased, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  Hof- 
baucr  to  be  delicate  in  the  expression 
of  that  feeling.  The  ire  of  the  mas- 
ter of  course  kindled  that  of  niiii  and 
maid,  and  it  was  to  be  remarked  that 
as  the  flame  burned  downwards,  seizing 
a  lower  and  yet  a  lower  grade  of 
Birkenhof  society,  from  the  upper 
farm-servants  down  to  cow-boy  and 
goose-maideny  it  waxed  hotter  and 
fiercer,  until  Stoffel's  wrath  seemed  a 
kirul  of  effiision  of  good-temper  in 
contrast  with  the  zealous  indignation 
of  his  subordinate  household  sprites. 
We  will  not  go  into  nearer  detail  of 
the  ahu.se  and  the  execrations  which 
were  heaped  on  our  innocent  heroine, 
nor  will  we  afiBict  the  sympathising 
reader  with  a  particular  account  <» 
the  ill'Usage  which  those  whose  feel- 
ings were  too  ititense  to  find  vent  in 
words  solaced  themselves  with  bestow- 
ing upon  her.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
before  ten  minutes  were  past,  Agatha 
wag  no  longer  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Birkenhof.  She  was  driven  out 
with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy  ; 
the  little  world  that  owned  the  control 
of  Stoflbl  Birkenhofer  doing  its  part 
in  a  manner  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  great  world,  the  more 
satisfied  with  itself  the  more  it  was  iit 
the  wrong,  the  more  unsparing  towards 
the  object  of  its  displeasure  the  more 
blameless  that  object  really  was.  Some 
of  the  more  especially  devoted  to  their 
master's  interests,  among  the  inmates 
of  the  Hof,  set  the  dogs  at  the  poor 
fugitive  ;  but  tl)ese,  more  sagacious 
and  more  true  in  their  judgment  than 
their  lords,  did  her  no  harm.  Indeed, 
there  was  not  a  creature  on  the  farm, 
except  those  of  her  oUrn  kind,  that  did 
not  love  her. 

Agatha  was  now  free,  though  it 


was  vet  a  long  wav  to  Martinmas. 
She  ran,  as  fast  as  her  feet  were  able 
to  carry  her,  over  ridge  and  furrow, 
over  stock  and  stone,  up  hill  and  down 
hill,  to  the  covert  of  the  neighbouring 
wood.  Here  was  shelter  for  her  dis- 
grace and  her  nakedness ;  for  she  was, 
as  we  mentioned,  but  half  dressed, 
and  what  with  the  press  in  putting  out 
the  fire,  what  with  the  ungentle  hand- 
ling she  had  had  from  Stoffel's  house- 
hold-sprites, the  few  things  she  had  on 
were  in  such  a  tattered  condition,  that 
she  found  herself  again  sent  out  Into 
the  world  very  nearly  in  the  state  in 
which  she  had  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  it  some  seventeen  yean  bekbre. 
The  Birkenhof  was  like  a  second 
womb,  which  after  a  short  but  vio- 
lent labour  had  got  delivered  of  her  ; 
only  that  here  the  anguish  was  not 
on  the  part  of  the  betfer  but  of  the 
borne. 

She  might  have  run  an  hour  or 
more  when  she  sank  exhausted  in  the 
thick  underwood.  She  could  go  no 
farther,  a  deadly  lassitude  overcame 
her,  and,  thought  and  motion  at  once 
failing,  she  fell  into  a  heavy  and  death- 
like sleep.  A  sleep  how  unlike  that 
which  in  all  former  hardships  bad, 
after  the  day's  labour,  brought  renewed 
strength  both  to  her  mind  and  spirit : 
it  was  the  sleep  of  despair  from  which 
she  only  hoped  never  more  to  awaken. 

How  long  she  lay  so  she  knew  not ; 
but  as  she  awoke  from  the  leaden  stu- 
por in  which  she  had  sunk,  it  was  al- 
ready broad  day-li^ht  around  her. 
She  bethought  hersmf  where  she  was^ 
till  at  once  the  reality  of  what  had 
happened  fell  anew  upon  her  like  a 
crushing  weight.  Whither  should  she 
betake  If?  Who  would  vindi- 
cate her  innocence  ?  Around  her  was 
light,  hut  within,  in  her  soul,  was  the 
darkness  of  the  grave. 

On  a  sudden,  she  heard  a  noise. 
She  lay  motionless  and  holding  her 
breath.  Could  it  be  that  her  perse- 
cutors  were  not  yet  satisfied  ?  Were 
they  still  on  her  track?  She  crept 
involuntarily  farther  into  the  thicket, 
and  couunended  herself  to  the  Mother 
of  Mercy,  and  t.>  St.  .John  of  Nepo- 
muck,  the  [tatron  of  the  falsely  ac- 
cused. But  the  noise  did  not  come 
nearer.  Presently  she  lieard  voices, 
perhaps  not  twenty  paces  from  her. 

**  .Tockel,"  ^aid  one,  **  make  a  fire. 
It  is  growing  late,  and  when  one  has 
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nothini^  in  one's  bodj  there  is  no  going 
on  with  worlc.'* 

**  And  meke  a  better  ^re,  Jookel," 
siud  another  voice,  "  than  thou  didst 
last  night.  If  thou  ho  no  hetter  hand 
at  roasting  a  calf  than  a  Hofhauer,  we 
are  like  to  dine  as  the  cruws  do,  with- 
oat  eookiogrthehr  meat** 

What  Jockel  grumhled  in  reply  to 
this  taunt  Agatha  could  not  hear,  hut 
it  was  not  many  minutes  till  a  fire 
orackled  in  the  midst  of  the  wood. 
Agatha  perceived  that  the  men  who 
warmed  thoiusclvos  lu  re  in  the  bush 
were  not  thinking  about  her,  and  she 
now  ventured  to  raise  her  head  and  to 

Cit  aeide  the  tangle  that  Tolled  flrom 
r  the  scene  of  the  conrcnation. 
Round  a  blazing  fire  wore  5tretolied 
some  six  or  eight  figures  of  vairJibond 
aspect,  unkempt  and  unshaven,  in  the 
tlnn  eap  and  long  boots  frequent  In 
Mothem  Germany.  Potatoes  were 
roasting  at  the  edge  of  the  fire,  and 
two  of  the  company  held  a  piece  of 
raw  flesh  on  a  sort  -of  wooden  epit 
between  them,  and  slowly  turned  it 
before  the  blaze.  These  viands  were 
scarcely  half  done  ere  the  patience  of 
the  convives  reached  its  limits,  and 
potatoei  and  flesh  were  devoured  with 
•av^ge  greed,  after  which  a  certain 
earthern  pitcher  went  round,  and  was 
applied  to  by  one  after  another  of  the 
circle  with  a  gusto  which,  supposin;^ 
the  piece  of  crockery  to  hold  nothing 
bat  water,  spoke  volamee  for  their 
temperance. 

Tbej  spoke  luud,  for  there  in  the 
wood  thej  dreamed  not  of  listeners^ 
and  eoch  rode  sools  know  no  medium 
between  a  mutter  and  a  shout.  Agatha, 
therefore,  at  tho  distance  at  which  she 
was,  couid  e;idily  distinguish  their 
words;  and  thotigh  they  now  and 
then  diverged  into  a  jargon  which  she 
did  not  know  to  be  that  called  '*  Red 
Welsh,"  or  what  we  should  term 
<'  Tliieres'  Latin,"  and  which  of  coarse 
she  did  not  understand,  yet  the  general 
purport  of  the  conversation  was  per- 
fectly intellijrible  to  her. 

**  Jockel,"  said  he  whom  she  had 
first  heard  speak,  and  who  seemed  to 
have  a  kind  of  authority  among  them— 
a  broail-inade  fellow  with  a  dun  red 
beard  and  a  villainous  eye — "Jockel, 
tbou  hast  bungled  thy  work,  but  if 
thou  doeet  better  to  night,  we  will 
talk  no  more  about  bv-gones." 
*<Uow  could  1  help  it?"  cried 


Jockel  (or  Jnonh>.  *'  \Va.s  it  my  fault 
that  the  Hof  bauer  awoke  before  he 
had  any  business,  and  put  oat  my  Art 
when  I  meant  it  to  burn?" 

"  It  is  lucky,"  observed  a  third,  a 
jolly-looking,  black-whiskered  rogue, 
"  tliat  suspicion  has  fallen  on  the  wrong 
head— it  will  make  them  sleep  all  the 
sounder  to-night.  I  should  like,  though, 
to  know  what  is  become  of  the  poor 
wench  they  lai<i  the  blame  on*  *Twas 
a  pretty  girl,  they  say,  and  i  ean*thelp 
pitjing  her.** 

*'  Hang  the  wench,"  said  the  red- 
beard  ;  "  we  have  something  vUe  to 
think  of,  and  to  talk  of  too,  than  pity- 
ing a  peevish  Ian  who  would  hai^  us 
all,  I  doubt  not,  had  she  the  opportu- 
nity. Comfort  her  if  she  come  in  thy 
way,  Peter  ;  but  in  the  meantime  let 
busings  be  minded.  See,  this  is  our 
plan  for  to-night" 

The  plan  which  he  proceeded  to 
unfold  was  not  without  "Strategic  merit. 
A  neighbouring  Hof  was  this  turn  to 
be  set  on  Are,  and  white  the  flamee 
mounted  here,  the  villains  were  to 
visit  the  dwelling  of  our  Stoffel.  They 
justly  conrludod  that  the  Birkenhof 
would  be  empty,  as  all  its  inmates 
would  haste  to  tne  help  of  their  nel^.* 
hour.  Thus  they  would  accomplish 
the  robherv  with  little  trouble.  Sleat 
was  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs,  that 
they  might  make  no  disturbance,  (the 
rogues  did  not  know  old  Cartonche,) 
and  resi.Htanrr',  should  any  be  offeredf 
was  to  be  met  with  the  knife. 

"  And  now,"  saiil  the  red-beard, 
havioff  refreshed  himself  with  a  deep 
draught  from  the  pitr^hcr  af^er  the  ih- 
tlenes  of  the  council,  *'  I'm  going  to 
slcrp — the  rest  of  you  can  do  as  you 
please  —  onlv  let  Christel  remember 
that  it  is  bw  watch— and  wake  as  at 
eight  o'oloek.  Dj  midnight  all— mast 
— be  ready," 

One  after  the  other,  the  robbers 
Idllowed  the  example  of  their  leader, 
and  Christel  was  soon  the  only  one 
awake.  Wnt  sedulously  as  this  worthy 
applied  himself  to  the  pitcher — that 
bemg  the  only  thing  he  had  to  keep 
him  awake— so  it  was  that  he  did  not 
very  lonir  »it  upright. 

"  Think  ye,  "  he  muttered,  "Christel 
is  going  to  wake— while  ye  sleep  ?  I 
—think  not.  I  think — sauce  for — 
goose — sauoe— goose  gander.  I— 
think  so. — No  one  pass — ^pass— this 
wajr.    Safa  .safe  enough.  1— thi — 
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thick — thix." —  And  therewith  he  had 
laid  himself  down  on  the  moss,  nor 
was  it  long  before  his  deep«drawn  res- 
pirations proved  that  the  spirit  of  the 
sleepy  god  had  descended  upon  him 
also. 

Agatha  now  stole  from  her  hiding- 
place.  She  moredy  stopped,  moved 
again  :  every  moment  she  looked  round 
her,  if  poradventure  any  of  the  rob- 
bers were  disturbed.  At  length  she 
was  ftr  enovgh  off  to  stand  up  witlioat 
danger  of  being  seon.  Still  looking 
round  at  every  step,  she  reached  the 
end  of  the  wood.  It  was  alreadv  to- 
wards  evening* and  the  sun  going  down, 
as  she  reached  the  open  light  What 
way  to  take  ?  The  direction  in  which 
the  Birkenhof  lay  wa.s  totally  unknown 
to  her,  but  with  a  prayer  to  the  helpful 
Blary  to  guide  her  feet,  she  toole  a 
path  at  a  Tentare»  and,  pressing  on  at 
the  utmost  of  her  tired  speed,  she 
hoped  yet  to  arrive  in  time  to  put  the 
menaced  household  on  their  guard. 

We  will  now  transport  onr  reader 
back  to  tiie  Birkenhof*  wishing  onlj 
that  we  could  do  the  same  good  office 
for  our  Agatha,  who  must  foot  it 
thither  on  her  own  weary  limbs.  Here» 
all  was  fidlen  again  into  the  old  rou* 
tine ;  the  men  were  at  their  field-work, 
the  maids  were  busied  in  kitchen  or  in 
byre.  But  there  seemed  to  lie  an 
atmoipbera  of  nnrest  orer  the  whole* 
The  weird  spirit  breathed  inspirations 
into  the  ear  of  the  Hofbancrin  ;  as 
for  Stoft'el,  he  had  no  ear  for  her.  It 
went  now  and  then  through  his  mind 
that  he  might  alter  all  hare  been  too 
hasty;  and  then — Martin  was  not  yet 
come  home  from  Ravensburir.  What 
would  he  say  ?  Stofi'el  was  in  no  small 
fideet  until  his  ilrst-bom  were  there 
and  knew  the  worst ;  and  yet  it  was  a 
sort  of  relief  to  him  to  hear  from  a 
neighbour  that  the  young  man  would 
not  be  home  till  late  that  same  even- 
ing, his  harness  having  delayed  him 
in  town* 

Among  the  men  and  maids  also 
there  were  curious  faces  to  be  seen  : 
the  latter  indeed  were  almost  unani- 
monsly  against  Agatlia»  and  wotdd  not 
have  grudged  her  yet  worse  than  had 
befallen  her,  while  the  most  favourably 
disposed  towards  her  went  not,  in  de- 
fence of  her  canse*  beyond  a  sbmg  of 
tbeshoulders.  Butthemen  wer«'  of  opi- 
nion  that  Agatha  was  not  a  bad  wendi, 
and,  when  pnly  Martin  oamo  ba^kf 


squalls  might  he  looked  out  for :  in 
other  words,  there  would  be  accounts 
to  settle  with  the  Oh-no-we-nerer* 

mention-him. 

It  was  eveninpr.  The  servants  of 
the  Hofl>auer  t^at  on  benches  iu  th« 
yard,  and,  contrary  to  their  asaa]  ons- 
tom,  spoke  in  Mibdued  toneSyfor  Stof- 
fel  might  else  hear  them,  and  they 
talked,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  of 
Agatha  and  the  fire  of  last  night.  On 
H  sodden  Agatha  herself  appeared  he> 
fore  them,  breathless,  exhausted,  and 
so  agitated  that  she  would  hnve  fallen 
to  the  ground  as  soon  as  she  ceai»ed 
to  run,  had  not  the  Oberknecht  sprung 
to  her  help.  The  serrants  thought 
the  girl  must  be  mad,  to  venture  badt 
to  the  Hof,  hut  she  desired,  the  mo- 
ment she  recovered  breath,  to  speak 
to  Stoffel.  A  long  and  wUspcred  con- 
versation between  the  two  snooeeded: 
the  Bauer  hearkened  more  and  more 
earnestly  ;  his  pipe  went  out,  and  he 
forffot  to  light  it  again.  At  last  he 
broKe  oat  in  a  round  oath : 

"  If  all  this  l>e  true,  thou'rt  the  ho- 
nestest  girl  on  God's  earth,  and  hast 
done  me  a  service  not  to  be  paid  for 
in  money.  If  it  falls  out  as  thou  hast 
said,  thou  shalt  ask  what  thou  wflt* 
and  call  me  a  knave  if  I  don't  give  it 
thee." 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  A 
servant  was  Ibrth^th  sent  with  Intel* 

ligence  to  the  neighbour  concerned, 
and  with  directions  what  to  do.  The 
rest  were  armed  with  cudgels,  flails, 

i)itchforks,  ^c,  and  the  Hofbauer 
limself  loaded  his  firdoekf  and  en- 
trusted the  Oberknecht  with  his  old 
cavalry  sabre, — for  our  Sloftel  liad 
served.  As  for  the  maids,  they  laid 
hold  upon  fire-tongs,  pot-sticks,  be- 
soms, and  Iritchen-ladles ;  and  on^ 
more  Amazonian  than  the  rest,  seizing 
a  pair  of  hcilows  by  the  snout,  bran- 
dished the  weapon  over  her  head  with 
an  idr  that  would  not  have  ftiled  of 
its  effect  upon  the  brigands,  had  ftte 
willed  that  they  should  behold  it.  So 
munitioned,  the  parrison  of  the  Bir- 
kenhof awaited  the  approach  of  the 
foe,  though  not  without  some  beatings 
of  heart,  and  other  visceral  inquie- 
tudes, albeit  it  is  not  to  he  denied  that 
the  Swabian  Oberlandcr  has  generally 
his  heart  in  the  rigltt  place,  and  tbi& 
it  is  not  apt  often  to  drop  down  into 
the  alimentary  canal.  By  good  luck 
came  a  reinforcement  before  the  mo* 
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roent  of  attack.  Martin,  accompanied 
by  Michel  the  carter,  arrived  from 
town,  and  was  not  a  httle  astonished 
to  ftsd  tiM  Hof  in  a  atate  of  siege,  and 
lums^  treated  very  mneh  as  a  pri^ 
soner  of  war,  until  recognized  as  a 
friend.  In  a  few  words  the  state  of 
affairs  was  explained  to  him,  at  least 
as  to  the  principal  pouit»the  guests 
expected  that  night. 

About  eleven  o'clock  shot  up  a  clear 
flame  from  the  neigbboaring  Hof :  it 
was  the  signal  to  be  on  the  a^rt.  For 
the  Hofbaner,  who  had  also  his  notions 
of  strategy,  had  hit  on  the  expedient 
of  taking  the  rogues  in  their  own  trap, 
in  other  words,  of  misleading  them  by 
thnrown  signal;  and  the  neighbour 
flheerfnlly  sacrificed  a  few  bushels  of 
straw,  for  the  sake  of  ridding  the 
country  of  the  worst  nest  of  hornets 
that  had  for  a  long  time  plagued  it. 
'*  Now  then/'  whispered  Stoffdy  as  the 
blaze  went  dancing  up  into  the  black 
night,  visible  many  miles  round,  "every 
roan  to  his  [post :  let  no  one  stir  tiU 
the  fellowB  are  oome  to  doee  quarters 
— then  upon  them,  and  if  they  vnll 
have  broken  heads,  don't  cross  them." 

Towards  midnight,  stealthy  move- 
ments were  heard  about  the  garden. 
A  ladder  was  laid  agidnst  the  honse^ 
and  a  rogue  mounted  it,  to  open  the 
window.  He  did  open  it,  but  Stoffel 
was  inside,  waiting  for  him.  A  shot, 
and  the  robber  fell  backwards.  It  had 
been  prophesied  to  him  that  he  should 
meet  his  death  at  the  top  of  a  ladder, 
but  he  had  understood  the  prediction 
differently.  His  fate,  besides  proving 
that  prophesy  is  best  interpreted  by 
the  even^  proved  to  the  robbers  (what 
more  immediately  concerned  them) 
that  their  stratagem  was  discovered, 
and  themselves  out-generalled.  Un- 
justly laying  the  blame  of  this  in  tbs&r 
hearts  upon  the  luckless  Jockel  (who, 
we  mav  mention,  was  at  this  moment 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  neighbouring 
Hof  bauer),  they  would  now  have  ex- 
tricated themselves  as  noiselessly  as 
possible  from  the  snare  into  which  they 
had  fallen,  hut  it  was  too  late,  StoffVl's 
men  bad  surrounded  theu),  and  after 
ft  short  strqggle  they  were  captured^ 
bound,  and  gagged.  At  this  moment 
inarched  a  corps  de  reserve  into  the 
field,  and  secured  the  victory  :  the 
maids,  namely,  came  forward  with 
ihflir.tongs  and  spoons,  and  so  heroie 
were  the  speedies  in  which  they  in- 


dulged, so  inspiriting  the  sentiments 
to  which  they  gave  expression,  so  fiery 
the  defiance  which  the^  hurled  at  the 
astonished  foe, — that  it  was  plain  all 
danger  was  past,  and  that  the  most 
craven  heart  had  no  more  to  fear  for 
the  safety  of  the  Birkenhof.  The 
maid  with  the  bellows,  in  particular, 
reaped,  hi  tUs  stage  of  the  oanpaign, 
immortal  laurels. 

After  the  battle  came,  'naturally, 
Te  Deum  and  Jtibilate,  Agatha  had, 
as  nnexpeotedlj  to  herself  as  to  any 
one  else,  developed  into  a  kind  of  pa- 
tron saint :  she  was  gazed  on  with 
wonder  verging  on  worship,  as  a  being 
of  higher  nature,  which  indeed  she 
looked  naked  enough,  and  rarified 
enough  (with  hunger  and  exhaustion), 
to  be.  Martin  was  in  a  high  state  of 
mystification.  As  for  the  Hofbauer, 
he  went  to  and  fro  in  visible  agita- 
tion; he  seemed  to  be  brooding  over  a 
thought  that  would  not  break  the 
shell.  At  length  he  appeared  to  have 
liatched  his  bird. 

'*  She  has  saved  me  my  goods,  mv 
li£»— ay,  and  dearer  lives  than  mine, 
muttered  he :  "  and  I  have  done  her 
wrong  and  dishonour.    1  will  make  it 
good,  by  

The  reader  sees  that  our  Hofbauer 
had  not  the  advantage  of  having  moved 
in  the  better  circles  of  society,  f)ther- 
wise  be  would,  in  the  first  place,  not 
have  sworn  (which  he  did),  nor,  in  the 
second  plaee»  would  he  have  been  de- 
ficient in  a  certain  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, a  nobility  of  soui,  which  woidd 
have  whispered  to  him  that  no  inferior 
eoliU  do  Imn  a  service^  that  were  not 
amply  paid  ibr  by  a  proper  amount. of 
dollars. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  order 
a  cask  of  wine  out  of  the  cellar,  and 
to  bid  men  .and  maids  be  merry,  to 
whioh  tiiese  needed  no  second  bidding : 
the  next  was  to  call  Martin  into  the 
sitting-room. 

•*  Martin,"  began  the  father,  looking 
sternly  on  bis  wondering  son,  "  what 
footing  art  thou  on  with  Agatha?" 

Martin,  he  it  remembered,  knew 
nothing  of  the  events  which  had  taken 
plaoe  mnrinff  Us  absanee,and  thequei* 
tion  put  to  him  bj  his  father  surpriaed 
as  much  as  it  disconcerted  him. 

"  Father — '*  he  muttered. 

"  Stop  there,"  cried  the  elder  Bir- 
Icenhofer,  who  perhaps  mistook  *the 
cause  of  his  lon'a  oonfMonw^l^^ 
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shuffling^.  Thou  hast  secret  meetings 
with  her.    Wilt  thou  make  it  good  ?" 

Was  Martin  to  trust  his  ears  ? — 

«  WiU  I  ?"  said  he  *•  If—if  jou 

nothing  against  it  Am  I  dream^ 
iDg?"  thou^•ht  the  good  youth. 

"  What !"  shouted  Stoffel  "  Thou 

wilt  marr^  her  ?**  He  looked  angrj^ 
hat  looln  aro  deoitlnl,  for  the  nest 
moment  he  disappearcMl,  and  returned 
again  immediately,  leading  Agath.i  by 
the  hand.  "There,  boy,"  aaid  he: 
thou  hast  her — she  is  well  worth  thee.** 

Perhaps  our  Hofhanar  felt  ion»i 
thing  like  a  tear  making  its  way  to- 
wards his  eye,  which  induced  him  to 
retire  hastily ;  or  perhaps  he  went 
nerely  to  appriio  his  wife  of  what  had 
happened.  That  he  did  appriaeheTf 
is  certain  ;  and  that,  if  any  tear  was 
on  its  way  to  hit  ejre»  she  scolded  it 


back  to  its  sooroe^  ia  no  loss  so. 
Against  tho  finer  emotions  of  the  soul, 
when  they  become  painfully  intense, 
there  is  no  better  counter-irritant  than 
a  Joufing  administered  hj  a  tponsa  of 
Dame  Hirkenhofer's  stail^.  And  hir 
husband  knew  this. 

What  became  of  the  robbers,  as 
Will  as  of  the  woird  spirit,  we  wHI 
leave  to  that  sense  of  poettc.il  justice 
by  which,  no  doubt,  the  reader  had 
long  anticipated  us  in  settling  how  the 
troubles  of  Martin  and  Agatha  were 
to  end.  These  ware  mMviad*  not- 
withstanding all  protests  entered  by 
Dame  Birkenbofer,  for  Stofft  I  had  all 
the  obstinacy  of  a  quiet  man.  We 
haro  nevar  beard  that  ha  rgpentad 
having  sought  him  a  daagfater-in-law 
at  "  Tai  Ybae-xAeot  or  RaTssa- 
auao." 
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A  RinK  of  two  miles  and  a-half  hrnncrht 
us  to  the  entrance  of  the  Chaka  Pass, 
about  the  most  formidable  that  I  have 
seen  in  this  eountrr.  Nature  appears 
to  have  reared  up  two  mountain  walls, 
forming  a  kind  of  gateway,  by  which 
it  is  entered,  and  a  zig-zag  of  seven  and 
»>ludf  miles  through  themonntains,  by 
the  side  of  a  noisy  stream,  brought  08 
to  the  end  of  it,  whore  the  road  enters 
flic  plains  ot"  Karabanc^.  Wc  pitched 
our  cainu  close  to  a  small  Atlghan  viU 
iaga  whioh  takes  its  name  from  the 
pass.  My  companions  have  recovered 
their  spirit>^,  and  may  be  seen  srjuatted 
in  small  groups  all  about,  astonishing 
diair  oonntrjmen  with  tales  of  the  won* 
derful  things  they  beheld  in  the  coun- 
try  of  the  Huzzarolis.  Gum  conld 
with  great  difficulty  he  dr.igt^ed  through 
this  pabs,  which,  1  am  informed,  is  the 
most  dUBenlt  of  all  the  «i  trances  into 
the  Huzzarehjat. 
16th.  Dispatobed  two  small  parties 


of  horse,  each  under  the  command  of 
a  khan,  to  patrol  on  the  road  bftween 
Makoo  and  Kittat-e>Gbilzie.  AtTairii 
are  hi  a  ticklish  state  at  Cd»ool,  and 
this  is  the  time  for  highway  robbers  to 
appear  on  the  roads.  I  have  taken 
every  precaution  by  writing  to  the 
chiefs,  and  sending  confidential  inen 
into  my  district  to  prarant  disorder  or 
robberies,  and  I  trust  at  this  critical 
period  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  my  peo- 
ple quiet — indeed  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  at  Gabool  if  they  only  act  with 
firmness  and  decision,  and  keep  their 
own  counsels.  The  villagers  here  have 
it  that  the  king  is  alarmed,  and  that 
the  Et^lish  are  making  preparations 
for  the  defence  of  CabooUat  the  same 
time  insinuating  that  we  are  not  lo  re>- 
muin  long  in  their  country.  I  should 
hope  sincerely  that  nothing  has  been 
dona  at  the  capital  to  indiuca  amh  m 
feeling  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
of  course  I  tall  thf>  khans  not  tohelMf* 
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A  word  of  what  fhey  hear,  and  they 

believe  me,  because  they  have  always 
fountl  rny  information  correct,  and  ttiat 
of  the  country  people  generally  fabe, 
and  they  are  themselves  so  much  ad- 
dieted  to  that  prevailing  vice  in  all 
Asia,  telling  lies,  that  they  are  seldom 
inclined  to  believe  their  own  people 
even  when  they  do  occasionally  tell 
f&e  truth. 

We  had  the  ehief  of  the  village  to 
dine  with  n;?  to-day,  an<l  the  Siad,  who 
was  not  afraid  to  amuse  the  Huzzarehs 
at  the  expense  of  the  AfFghaus  yester- 
day, to-day  related  aome  tales  to  elo- 
cidate  Huzzareh  simplicity. 

19th.  We  commenced  our  march 
to-day  a  little  after  seven  o'clock,  and 
one  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  a  beau- 
lifal  dump  of  willows,  with  a  clean 
village  ana  a  fine  mountain  stream. 
We  halted  a  few  moments  to  enable 
our  people  to  drink  water  and  smoke, 
a  luxury  in  which  all  Afi^^hani  indulm 
to  excess.  As  usual,  a  number  of  vil- 
lagers collected  round  my  carpel, 
spread  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
on  which  I  sat.  They  had  never  seen 
an  European  before,  and  of  course  were 
anxious  to  behold  a  personage  of  whom 
they  had  so  often  heard  amongst  them. 
I  remt-irked  a  very  interesting  young 
woman ;  she  appeared  to  he  iu  low 
spirits,  and  occasionally  wept.  One 
of  my  AflTghan  friends  who  was  sented 
hv  my  side,  at  my  retjuest  en(iuired 
the  cause  of  her  weeping  ;  she  got  up 
and  wallced  away;  tne  villagers,  how. 
ever,  informed  us  that  she  had  lost  her 
namzad  (betrothed),  and  tlhit  since 
that  event  she  had  been  mugnoon  (a 
iierson  male  or  female,  so  understood 
m  this  country,  under  the  influence  of 
strong  mental  exeiteinent  caused  by 
love\  We  entere<l  into  a  lively  con- 
versation  with  one  of  the  peasants,  who 
in  a  very  feeling  strain  related  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  young  man's  death.  It 
appears  from  his  story  that  there  is  a 
monster  snake  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  that  during  the  night  it  comes  out 
of  a  large  cave  in  the  mountains  and 
crawls  about  the  valley  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream — that  whatever  animal  hap- 
pens to  be  unfortunate  enough  to  como 
under  the  influence  of  its  breath  is  sure 
to  be  pmsoned.  The  youth,  it  would 
appear,  was  coming  home  from  a 
nei  jlibourinu:  viUa^'e  late  i)\  moonlight, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  he  came  upon  the 

saake^  which  immediately  hissed  at  him. 


On'Veaching  his  home  he  got  unwell* 
and  gradually  drooped  away  and  died* 

I  believe  very  larq:e  snakes  do  exist  in 
the  mountains  about  this  neighbour- 
hood, but  I  should  imagine  the  climate 
in  winter  too  cold  for  the  boa  conbtric* 
tor.  The  name  of  tliis  vilUge  is  Sim* 
gasee. 

We  arrived  at  our  camp,  pitched 
close  to  the  village  of  Dolena,  about 

ten  o'clock.  The  mountains  hero  re- 
cede to  the  westward,  furminir  a  splen- 
did rres(>ent,  the  southern  extremity 
of  wliich  stretches  along  to  the  east- 
ward, terminating  at  rae  village  of 
Mokoor,  and  out  of  which  rushes  the 
fine  body  of  water  forming  the  river 
Turnuck.  By  the  nortijern  extremity 
is  the  Tilli^e  of  Dolena,  from  which 
the  plains  about  it  take  their  name  $ 
they  are  richly  cultivated,  and  the  forts 
all  about  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
corn  and  lucerne  ;  rodung  (madder)  is 
also  grown  fn  great  abundanoe  on  the 
lands  of  Dolena. 

The  Siad,  who,  with  his  other 
multifarious  good  qualities  pretends 
to  a  knowledge  of  prophecy,  now 
affirms  that  some  signal  vietin7  has 
been  gained  by  our  troops  over  those 
of  Dost  Mahomed,  and  appears  quite 
delighted. 

One  of  my  confidential  men,  a  na- 
tive of  this  part  of  the  country,  informs 
me  that  not  far  from  this  are  inscrip- 
tions and  other  carious  thinc^s  to  l)e 
seen,  so  I  have  determined  on  visiting 
them»  and  with  this  view,  after  break- 
h»U  under  the  pretence  of  hunting, 
we  set  out  on  our  excursion  towards 
the  mountains  to  the  north-west.  The 
man  insists  on  my  keeping  my  intention 
to  visit  the  stone  on  which  the  inscrip- 
tion is,  and  beneath  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, there  is  a  large  treasure — a 
secret — for,  he  says,  if  it  were  known 
that  he  told  tne,  the  people  would  kiH 
him.  A  ride  of  two  and  a-half  miles 
brouo^ht  us  to  a  small  brick  ruin,  be- 
side which  is  a  large  Moelc  of  granite, 
on  which  is  cut  an  inscription,  the  ap- 
pearances on  which  I  copied.  There 
IS  a  small  village  close  to  the  spot,  and 
the  villagers  seeing  my  party  stop  at 
the  btone,  came  running  to  see  what 
was  going  to  be  done.  They  firmly 
believe  that  there  is  a  large  treasure 
under  the  stone,  and  that  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  its  being  placed  there  are 
written  on  it.    I  asked  them  why,  if 

they  UHeved  in  its  existenoey  they  did 
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not  dig  it  np.    They  answered  very 
knowingly,  that  if  they  were  Ui  dig  it 
up,  it  would  bn  tlicir  ruin,  as  the  king 
would  take  it  and  more  from  them,  ao 
they  thought  it  better  not  to  meddle 
with  it,  l)ut  that  if  I  would  >  !tare  witli 
and  protect  them,  they  would  f,o()u 
convince  me  of  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ment.   Havii^  copied  the  inscription 
on  the  gtone,  we  proceeded  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  mountains.    On  reaching 
them  the  road  winds  up  a  narrow 
gorge,  and  after  a  ride  of  three  miles 
over  ^ngle  we  reached  the  top  of  a 
pa.^s,  and  got  on  a  beautiful  green 
table  land  ;  here  the  road  leads  into 
the  basin  of  llesenna ;  we  left  it,  and 
turning  off  suddenly  to  the  southward, 
shortly  after  got  amongst  a  quantity 
of  large  black  trap  rocks,  on  several  of 
which  are  cut  similar  figures  to  those 
represented  on  the  last  inscription. 
There  is  a  high  table  land,  about  1,500 
feet  immediately  above  the  spot,  on 
which  my  jteople  inform  me  there  v.  ;is 
u  litrge  city  called  Meerzukka,  and 
some  of  the  mountaineers  who  had 
joined  our  party  said  that  his  country- 
niefi  believed  it  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  king  of  the  Gins  ((ienii).  1  wished 
much  to  ascend  it,  but  it  would  have 
taken  a  whole  day  to  have  dune  so,  and 
my  guide  informed  me  that  he  had  a 
still  more  wonderful  sight  to  show  me 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  cave,  the  won- 
der of  all  the  people  about  the  country, 
and  only  two  miles  and  a-half  further 
on — leaving  the  table  land,  we  struck 
again  into  the  mountains,  passing  alon^ 
the  base  of  Meersukka.   During  this 
part  of' our  rido»  which  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stet^pness  and  badness  of 
the  pathway  exceedingly  dangerous 
and  diflicult,  the  Siad  came  dashing  up 
to  me  on  a  pony  I  had  lent  him  for  the 
day's  excursion,  and  told  me  he  had 
certainly  discovered  coal,  and  to  wait 
for  him  for  a  few  moments  ;  he  w^as, 
however,  again  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment;  for  toe  coal  turned  out  to  be  a 
bed  of  magnetic  iron,  a  quantity  of 
which  he  shortly  afterwards  brought 
to  me.    After  a  very  ditficult  ride  up 
ravines  and  over  mountains,  we  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  which  had 
been  almost  entirely  built  up  by  the 
mountaineers,  and  on  my  asking  the 
reason,  the  guide  told  me,  laughing, 
that  a  flock  of  sheep  had  taken  shelter 
in  the  rave,  and  by  somo  a  ridcnt  or 
pther  had  ^one  too  far  iu^  and  n^vef 


returned  to  their  owners,  so  the  en- 
trance was  built  up  to  prevent  the 
flocks  from  entering  it  again.    By  the 
assistance  of  a  lucifer  match  we  lit  our 
candles,  and  immeiliately  a  most  noble 
h  ill,  about  fifty  feet  high  and  thirtv 
leet  broad,  opened  to  view  ;  a>  we 
proceeded  along  I  placed  men  at  inter- 
vab  to  keep  us  informed  of  our  way 
out.    At  the  end  of  this  hall  is  a 
crescent,  with  a  fine  natural  arch  over 
it  about  eighty  feet  high  ;  in  the  sides 
of  it,  about  twenty  f^t  from  the 
ground,  are  excavations  as  if  intended 
for   a  band.    The  khans  who  were 
with  me  called  it  the  Charsoo  of  Can- 
dabar,  which  it  very  much  resembles. 
The  Charsoo  is  a  central  position  m 
that  city,  arched  over,  and  through 
which  run  four  roads.    At  interv.\ls 
run  a  number  of  passages  from  the 
crescent  into  diflferent  parts  of  the 
cave,  which  shows  evident  signs  of 
having  once  been  the  abodr-  of  man. 
The  khans  now  began  to  gel  alarmed, 
and  begged  of  me  not  to  proceed  fur- 
ther.   On  stating  that  the  cave  was 
full  of  leopards,  snakes,  .-uid  wolves, 
tlie  guides  also  showed  evident  signs  of 
fear,  ami  every  one  of  them  refused  to 
accompany  me,  except,  strange  to  say, 
the  timid  Siad  and  my  dog  Toby.  I 
entered  one  of  the  passages,  telling  the 
men  we  had  left  to  keep  up  a  continual 
howl,  so  that  we  could  know  our  way 
back.   From  this  passage  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  branched  off.  Leavii^ 
the  Siad,  I  went  down  one  of  them  for 
a  short  distance,  and  all  at  once  I  saw 
two  brtUlaDt  orbs  right  in  front  of  me. 
The  leopards  I   had  been  warned 
against  now  rushed  on  ray  memory, 
and  I  expected  to  bo  rushed  upon  every 
moment,  but  on  making  a  noise  to 
frighten  the  animal  whose  flery  orba 
had  attracted  my  attention,  and,  I 
must  confess,  somewhat  disturbed  my 
nerves  for  a  moment,  up  came  master 
Toby.    Proceeding  on  a  little  further 
I  came  to  a  well  which  I  could  not  by 
any  means  do'^cond,  so  retraced  my 
stej)s  to  the  Siad,  who  I  found  in  a 
desperate  state  of  alarm ;  he  had  heard 
the  shout  and  thought  I  was  loct. 
Seeing  the  impossibility  of  further  ex- 
ploring this  cave,  I  with  much  regret 
retraced  my  steps  to  the  crescent,  and 
joined  my  party.   The  khans  and  a  few 
of  their  followers  remained  with  the 
guides,  to  keep  us  informed  of  the  wajr 
out  should  we  return.    1  could  di«» 
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COTPr  no  in'?rriptions  on  the  side*}  or 
walls  of  the  cave,  })ut  the  remains  of 
fires  were  evident  all  over  it.  We  re- 
traced our  stem,  and  arrived  at  oar 
camp  late  in  the  evening-,  after  a  fa- 
tiguing hut,  to  me,  most  delightful 
day's  excursion.  The  khans  abused 
the  guides  for  bringing  us  into  waaik  s 
brcaK-neck  part  of  the  mountains,  in 
which  tholr  horses  had  lost  the  ir  shoes, 
and  got  injured  more  or  less  bjT  the 
ruggedness  of  the  road. 

21st.  Mj  letters  firom  Candshar, 
which  arrived  by  this  daj*s  post,  are 
anything  but  cheering.  My  friend, 
Migor  Clibburn,  a  gallant  and  excel- 
lent officer,  with  a  body  of  men,  has 
been  obliged  to  retire  his  force,  after 
a  most  severe  conflict  with  the  Murra 
Balooches.  The  Huloochcs  had  })o.s- 
session  of  a  strong  pass,  called 
Nnffoosk ;  and  Clibbnm,  nnder  the 
■0<vching  rays  of  a  Scindian  sun,  in 
the  dui^  days,  without  water  for  his 
men,  had  even  after  a  march  to  fight 
a  iDO&t  desperate  battle  ;  he  unfortu- 
nately lost  a  number  of  his  brave 
officers  at  the  first  dash,  and  the  Se- 
poys, who  probably  more  than  any 
other  troops  in  the  world  require  to 
be  led  by  tneir  officers,  gave  way,  and 
irere  pursued  by  the  enemy  up  to  the 
guns  of  the  reserve,  when  they  were 
met  in  a  most  gallant  style,  and  hewn 
down  almost  to  a  man.  Clibburn  had 
no  course  left  him  bat  to  retire*  for 
without  water  in  that  arid  desert, 
Scinde,  it  is  impossible  to  act  with  any 
chance  of  success.  Our  officers  wiU 
have  more  respect  for  the  Baloochee 
than  they  have  hitherto  had,  for  I  re- 
member  distinctly  being  told  at  Sukker, 
by  one  of  the  ymnitr  oflficers,  when  on 
my  way  up  to  tins  country,  and  who  I 
regret  to  see  has  lUlen  in  this  affiihr— 
that  he  would  enconnter  any  number 
of  Balooches  with  a  corporal  and  three 
men.  I  remarked  that  the  Balooches 
were  notorious  for  their  daring  coar* 
age,  when  opportunity  offisred  for  dis- 
playing it  to  advantage,  and  that  I 
hoped  he  would  not  find  my  statement 
correct  so  long  as  we  had  anything  to 
do  with  them.  It  has  been  a  most 
melancholy  affair,  and  I  only  trust  it 
will  be  the  last,  as  it  has  been  the  first 
disaster  we  have  met  with  »ince  our 
armies  crossed  the  Indus.  We  com- 
menced our  march  for  Mokoor  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  shortly  after  leavinir 
Doleua,  had  a  ran  of  two  miles  in 


pursuit  of  nn  enormous  wolf,  which 
after  receiviiii;  several  wounds,  got  in- 
to the  mountains  and  escaped.  Having 
joined  my  party,  we  proceeded  on, 
and  arrived  at  oar  destination  at  1 1 

A.M. 

22nd.  Having  heard  a  great  deal  of 
a  gold  mine,  said  to  l>e  seven  miles  off 
in  tile  mountains,  determined  on  visit- 
ing it.     Wo  mounted  about  seven 

o'clock,  and  proceeding  towards  the 
mountains,  reached  a  small  village 
rituated  in  a  narrow  gorge,  at  the  base 
of  the  first  range  ;  hero  abont  nine 
o'clock  we  had  breakfast  prepared  in 
the  Affghan  fashion,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  began  to  ascend  the  rugged 
sides  of  the  motmtun ;  after  a  ride  of 
three  miles  we  entered  a  ravine,  which 
is  very  narrow  at  its  entrance,  and  on 
either  side  of  it  are  large  blocks  of 
granite,  with  figures  cut  on  them, 
and  further  on  in  this  ravine,  scat* 
tered  all  over  the  surface,  and  in 
large  blocks  of  granite  projecting  from 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  are  cut  cir- 
oular  holes,  about  five  foet  in  diameter* 
in  the  centre  of  each  is  a  small  hole  ; 
they  present  the  appearance  of  a  large 
quern,  only  that  part  of  it  which  forms 
tne  stone  turned  oy  the  band  was  not 
to  be  seen  any  where.  My  guide  said 
— and  such  is  the  general  belief  here — 
that  they  were  used  as  mills  to  grind 
the  g^Id  ore  extracted  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mine ;  since  they  were  (if  ever 
they  have  been)  used  for  that  purpose, 
a  convulsion  of  nature  must  have  taken 
place  in  this  ravine,  for  some  of  them 
are  turned  over,  and  the  flnormDoa 
blocks  in  which  a  number  of  them  are 
cut,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
they  could  not  have  been  moved  by 
man  ;  others  are  cut  in  tiie  perpendicu- 
lar sides  of  the  high  stones  projecting 
from  the  moantain»  on  one  of  which 
is  an  inscription.  T  could  make  no- 
thing of  these  remarkable  stones,  so 
ascended  the  mountahi  to  view  tiw 
mines.  It  was  a  more  difficult  task 
than  I  had  imagined,  and  very  few  of 
my  companions  could  keep  up  with  me ; 
on  reaching  the  top  of  one  of  the 
highest  moontains  of  this  range,  the 
guide  took  me  to  two  large  stones  on 
which  are  cut  two  inscriptions  which  I 
copied  ;  there  are  a  few  slone  ruins 
close  to  them  :  seeing  me  to  anziooslj 
copying  those  in  the  ravine,  the  guide 
was  determined  to  shew  me  those 
which  he  believed  to  be  of  greater 
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imporUncei  and  leaving  the  mines  be- 
hind him*  be  wai  not  latiafied  till  he 
got  me  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  ; 
on  our  return  to  the  mine  he  pointed 
out  a  circular  figure.  On  approaching 
the  mines  I  perceived  the  whole  side  of 
the  monntein  excavated,  and  expected 
to  see  quantities  of  wealth  ;  but  on 
entering  the  excavations  I  was  doomed 
to  be  disappointed  like  lu^  iricud  the 
Siady  foot  I  found  that  the  excavators 
had  taken  every  bit  of  thevalnahleor* 
from  them,  and  not  even  a  specimen 
could  I  get.  I  ventured  on  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  but  could  not  reach 
the  end,  and  the  ore  had  been  so  care- 
fully picked  out,  that  not  even  a  par- 
ticle adhered  to  the  sides  of  the 
excavations ;  they  are  very  extensive* 
and  deserve  more  attendon  than  I  had 
time  to  give  to  them.  The  Siad  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  copper  ore  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  on  our  return, 
and  also  some  pretty  specimens  of 
Homeblend;  the  name  of  the  moun- 
tain, from  the  top  of  which  is  a  splen- 
did view  of  Sir-e-Saduk,  and  all  the 
Huzzareh  valleys»  also  the  extensive 
piaans  of  Mokoor*  is  Zerkeshan  (signi. 
^ing  a  place  from  which  g  old  has  been 
extracted.)  Much  fatigued  and  disap- 
pointed at  not  having  got  quantities  of 

gold,  which,  however,  may  for  all  I 
now  to  the  contrary,  exist  in  the  nu^ 
aerous  excavations  of  Zerkeshan,  we 
reached  our  camp  late  in  the  evening, 
and  the  tirst  information  1  received  on 
Wf  arriv^  vaa  that  some  of  the  vil- 
lagets  had  driven  off  one  of  mj  camels, 
and  have,  in  my  absence,  been  making 
themselves  very  disagreeable  to  my 
people,  saying,  that  Dost  Mahomed  in 
ooming  to  dnve  the  Faringees  (Euro* 
peans)  oot  of  the  country  ;  indeed,  if 
that  personage  should  happen  to  gain 
a  battle  at  this  time  over  our  troopSf 
I  know  not  what  might  happen  to  me« 
cut  off  from  all  airport ;  but  I  cannot 
believe  suob  an  event  likely  to  take 
place. 

23rd.  Three  dauks  (posts)  passed 
through  for  CMidahar*  doring  tho 
night*  and  I  was  glad  to  receive  the 
cheering  intelligence  of  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  Dost's  army  of  Usbecks, 
by  our  troops,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bamean ;  six  hundred  of  them  have, 
it  is  said,  been  sent  to  Paradise,  and 
their  coniinandtT  severely  wounded ; 
this  is  most  satisfactory  news,  and  will 
finliln     to  asswne  A  move  i*fffiiiFifinii- 


[Nov. 

inff  tone  to  the  rogues  about  this  place, 
who  have.  In  addition  to  the  camd 

driven  off  yesterday,  stolen  durii^  the 
night,  Mr.  Stuart's(my  English  writer) 
horse.  After  breakfast  1  distributed 
a  quantity  of  powder  to  the  men  eoni> 
pMing  my  little  escort,  and  ordered 
them  to  fire  a  "  feu-dc  joye,"  which 
attracted  numbers  of  peojile  tVom  the 
different  forts  close  by.  I  also  gave 
orders  for  a  feast  to  be  prepared  on  a 
grand  scale  for  all  my  koans*  who  one 
and  all  congratulated  roe  on  the  suc- 
cess of  our  arms  ;  1  hope  they  are  all 
sincere,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose they  are  not,  for  nothing  has  taken 
place  in  my  district  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  tho  road.  The  Maliks  (chiefs)  of 
the  different  villages  about,  assembled 
to-day,  and  promise  to  procure  the  sto- 
len camel  and  horse;  tnej  were  invited 
to  the  feast,  which  passed  off  well — 
men,  women,  and  children  joiniiiig  in 
the  atun  (dance.) 

28th.  I  have  a  very  satisfactory  let- 
ter to  day,  from  Sultan  Mahomed, 
informing  me  that  Guhnahomed  Khan 
(Gooruo)  seeing  how  well  I  have 
treated  his  Inrouier  khansr  inshes  to 
form  my  affquaintanois  and  requests  I 
will  name  a  rendezvous  ;  he  is  a  most 
dangerous  character  to  remain  uncon- 
ciliated,  and  1  must  at  every  risk  see 
hirof  with  as  little  delay  as  possiUo* 

A  Hindoo  who  was  plundered  of  his 
horse  and  property  in  the  Dooranee 
countrVf  on  his  way  to  Cabool  from 
Candahar,  compldns  that  having  strag. 
led  firom  his  caravan  during  the  night, 
e  was  robbed  uf  what  little  remained 
on  his  person,  by  the  (jhilzies,  opposite 
Zafferee.  i'he  afl'air  is  in  itself  trilling, 
hut  X  most  make  a  great  noise  about 
itf  or  others  may  tike  place.  Sent  off 
a  party  of  horse  to  seize  the  culprits, 
who  are  well  known ;  for  it  appears 
my  khans  were  aware  of  the  robbery 
some  days  ago,  but  kept  it  a  secret 
from  me,  fearing  my  displeasure.  I 
have  also  intercepted  a  treasonable  let- 
ter, written  by  an  influential  Mullah 
(priest)  attached  to  my  suite.  All  the 
knans  assembled,  the  priest  amonfist 
them,  innocent  of  my  having  possession 
his  letter,  1  read  the  production  aloud 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  and  ita 
contents  appeared  to  disgust  all  pre- 
sent ;  the  Mullah  bent  forwards,  and 
kissed  the  ground  on  which  we  sat,  and 
begged  fur  pardon,  and  this  not  being 
a  &oiiraUe  tame  tor  punishing  suoa 
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gentlemen,  I  was  induced  to  let  him  off 
OD  a  promise  that  he  would  leave  the 
oowitry ;  the  khans  one  and  all  abused 
him,  and  he  was  sent  out  of  the  eamp. 
There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
in  the  country,  owing  to  the  Dost's 
being  at  large ;  but  I  must  prooeed 
tiHDaorrow  into  my  dislriot»  and  have 
an  interview  with  the  Gooroo. 

1st  October.  My  letters  from  Can- 
dahar  inform  me  that  our  affairs  at 
Herat  are  not  ao  prosperotia  as  we 
diould  wish  them  to  be.  Moved  to- 
wards Zafferee,  which  place  I  reached 
on  the  3rd,  and  found  my  Hindoo 
Sepoy*  who  was  left  in  charge  uf  my 
heavy  baggage,  quite  wellf  and  happy 
to  see  bis  master*  and  deliver  over 
his  charge  safe ;  he  speaks  well  of 
the  kindness  of  the  vills^^Sy  who 
hare  been*  he  says,  most  fitril  to  him. 

Ath.  My  khans  are  very  audous  for 
me  to  move  my  camp  to  a  position 
eight  miles  south-east  of  this  place, 
and  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Tokhy  efaieft*  it  is  ealled  Onndee*  and 
is  sitoated  in  the  plain  of  Khaka.  It 
is  more  central  than  this,  and  imme- 
diately on  one  of  the  high  lauds  be- 
tween Candahar  and  Cabool,  i  have 
aooeded  to  their  re<|ues^  and  on  my 
arrival,  the  Gooroo  is  to  visit  me. 

6th.  Marched  to  Gundee,  this  place 
is  at  present  deserted,  but  was  at  one 
time  a  krge  village.  In  the  eentM  of 
it  is  a  kind  of  citadel,  on  anoimd* 
about  one  hundred  feet  high,  the  upper 
part  is  artificial,  and  in  the  buildings 
erected  on  it  resided  the  Tokhy  family 
of  Shabedeen*  the  presant  eniefr  of 
tba  trU»a>— they  were  set  fire  to  by  onr 
troops  some  time  <^o,  when  it  was 
fashionable  to  burn  and  destroy,  in- 
stead of  conciliating  the  people  by 
kindness— hoi  this  is  not  easily  dona 
by  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  man- 
ners and  languages  of  the  tribes  of 
central  Asia*  and  probably  it  was  found 
■ore  ooBvenient  to  Iraep  them  at  a 
distsnoe. 

The  place  is  supplied  with  water  by 
a  khareez  (tunnel)  which  is  run  under 
ground  from  the  mountains  to  the 
eMt«ard-.«nd  a  passage  onder  groond 
unites  the  top  of  the  mound  with  the 
tunnel  at  its  base — and  by  this  means, 
when  the  place  has  been  besieged* 
water  was  supplied  to  the  garrison. 
The  country  idl  aboat  is  at  present 
an  uninviting  dreary  desert,  and  I  am 
inlSurmed  tlntt  it  will  be  io^posiible  ftr 


me  to  winter  here  ;  the  sentries,  even 
now,  cumpluin  bitterly  of  the  cold 
during  the  night ;  indeed*  the  drovaa 
of  sheep  and  eamels  to  be  ae«i»  with 
their  owners,  moving  along  every  day 
to  the  warmer  cliuiate  of  Candahar 
and  its  neighbouriug  plains*  confirms 
the  snspicion,  that  this  will  not  do  for 
a  winter  residence ;  and  I  am  in- 
formed, that  no  animal  but  the  wolf 
remains  daring  that  season.  It  is 
most  aasttsiog  in  the  evening,  wlisn 
my  greyhounds  are  let  loose,  to 
them  look  and  watch  for  hours,  in  the 
direction  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  mound*  and  when  they  see  a  drove 
of  antelopes  on  their  wa^f  to  the  east- 
ward, following  some  mile  or  so  be- 
hind the  flocks  of  the  wandering  tribes* 
they  set  off  in  pursuit  of  them*  and 
not  unfrequently  run  them  down.  It 
is  very  intareating  to  witness  this  emi- 
gration of  the  wild  and  tame  animals,  all 
marching  along,  in  sight  of  each  other, 
to  the  warmer  climates  to  the  east- 
ward* from  whieh  they  again  return 
ia  the  spring.  The  peasants,  who 
have  forts  in  the  country,  lay  in  a 
stock  for  the  winter,  their  meat  they 
hang  up  in  the  open  air,  and  the  frost 
and  snow  preserves  it— 4hi8  they  oall 
saundee  i  aud  It  ti  not  au  nneommQH 
thing,  to  see  one  or  two  sheep,  cut  up, 
hanging  from  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
Soase  seasons*  for  three  months,  they 
never  leave  tlieir  Ibrts^  unless  on  some 
urgent  business ;  and  so  much  afraid 
of  the  wolves  are  they,  that  a  single 
man  will  not  venture  out.  Thev  in- 
ibrm  me^  that  the  wolves  invariably 
attack  a  single  man,  and  their  mode 
of  attack  is  rather  singular. 

The  animals  hide  themselves  in  the 
snow,  on  the  pathways  and  roads  lead- 
ing from  the  diflbreot  vi]]i^;e%  and 
if  they  see  a  single  man  approaehii^ 
they  separate,  and  when  he  comes  up* 
one  jumps  into  the  road,  and  begins 
to  roll  about*  and  grin,  and  pUy  with 
his  tail — the  man,  if  not  knowings 
will  throw  his  stick  at  him,  to  frighten 
him  away,  when  the  wolf  will  certainly 
attack  him ;  but  even  with  the  stick* 
he  will  have  a  severe  fight  with  him* 
Ibr*  immediately,  a  number  willsur* 
round  him,  and  if  he  be  not  very  dex- 
terous, they  will  certainly  kill  and  eat 
him.  The  person  who  gave  me  this 
informatioD*  said*  he  himself  had 
been  attacked  by  three  wolves*  and 
with  great  diffiooi^  got  away  fron 
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them.  They,  not  unfre<|uentiy,  suc- 
ceed in  killing  travellers  on  the  high 
voada. 

7th.  I  received  a  letter  early  this 
morning'  from  Sultan  Mahomed,  inti- 
mating his  intention  of  pacing  me  a 
vMt,  for  the  purpose  of  introandng 
to  me  his  fHend,  the  Gooroo.  I  sent 
word,  to  say  I  should  be  delighted 
to  see  him,  and  about  noon,  a  body 
of  abont  three  hundred  horse,  advanc- 
ing from  the  hills  which  bound  this 
plain  to  the  southward,  indicated  their 
approach — the  Siad  Rot  alarmed,  and 
ran  to  inform  me,  having  previouiiiy 
cooveijed  his  fears  to  m^  escort — m 
men  might  be  seen  running  from  their 
cookinfr,  to  irot  under  arms.  My  Per- 
sian writer  did  not  feel  himself  quite 
at  ease  on  the  occasion,  remarking 
that  it  was  rather  singular  that  the 
khans  should  brinjx  such  a  large  body 
of  men,  when  thev  knew  wluit  a  small 
party  I  had,  that  there  could  have 
been  no  cause  to  ftar  that  I  would 
seize  the  Gooroo;  I  put  doable  sen- 
tries on  the  doors,  and  jrave  orders 
that  none  but  khans,  and  men  of  rank, 
should  be  allowed  into  the  court,  and 
got  all  my  men  ready,  in  case  of  trea- 
chery, .'md  my  own  pistols  and  sword 
at  hand.  The  khans  arrived,  and  I 
received  them  in  the  A%han  style, 
embracing  them— tUs  is  a  singular 
form  of  welcondng  a  guest,  the  par- 
ties standing'  opposite  each  other,  the 
hands  are  placed  as  in  our  waltz,  and 
the  heads  of  both  parties  are  drooped 
and  alternately  shifted  from  one  shouU 
der  to  the  other,  this  is  done  quickly, 
but  with  grace  and  ease.  Now  com- 
menced cotl'ee  and  smoking,  and  some 
conversation  oncommon-plaoeMibjects, 
principally  sustained  by  mysdft  Ibr^I 
could  see  that  the  Gooroo  was  not 
quite  at  home,  and  possibly  feared 
treachery,  he  was  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  ftunily,  iine-looking  young 
men,  who  also  appeared  to  su.<;pect 
that  all  was  not  right,  and  had  their 
swords  so  arranged,  with  their  ivory 
hilts  peeping  from  their  cloaks,  by  the 
left  sidcy  as  to  be  able  at  an  instant  to 
draw  them — however,  I  soon  made 
them  all  at  their  c.ise,  and  proceeded 
to  business.  I  remarked  that,  with  so 
many  persons  present,  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  talk  about  state  affairs, 
and  requested  that  the  (Jooroo  and 
myself  mi^ht  be  left  alone — this  nro- 
positioii  fiuledf  ■■  he«  ifaowiqg  tviant 


fear,  stated  that  he  had  no  particular 
bnsinesi^  but  having  heard  so  much  of 
me»  be  wasamdous  to  form  my  ac 
quaintance.  I  now  took  Sultan  Ma- 
homed, who,  on  a  similar  occasion, 
some  months  ago,  was  equally  afraid 
of  me»  but  is  now  amre  of  my  ftiend- 
ship,  into  an  adjoining  room,  andadbed 
him  what  the  Gooroo's  >'iews  were, 
and  on  what  terms  he  would  aeree  to 
return  to  his  allegiance  to  liis  Majesty, 
he  replied,  the  chieftunship  of  the 
Hotuk  tribe,  and  a  salary.  1  told  him 
the  first  was  out  of  the  question,  but 
tliat  the  latter  was  feasible  enough- 
having  now  aacertalned  his  intentions^ 
we  returned  to  the  moglis  (assoably), 
when  the  Gooroo,  who  had  recovered 
himself  in  mv  absence,  ordered  all  his 

ecople  out  of  the  room,  so  that  none 
ut  the  Idums  remained — he  now  at- 
tacked me  most  fiercely  about  the 
chieftainship  of  his  tribe,  stating  that 
it  was  now  in  the  lumds  of  hii 
unelCf  bom  of  a  alave  girl,  and 
that  be  would  never  be  reconciled, 
till  he  got  him  turned  out.  I 
told  him  his  uncle  had  ]>erl'ormed 
good  service  to  the  King,  and  could 
not  be  dismissed,  till  he  should  behave 
badly*  He  snid  that  I  had,  in  one  of 
my  letters,  promised  him  the  chieftain- 
ship of  the  tribe,  on  bis  coming  to  roe. 
I  asked  him  to  produce  the  letter, 
which  ho  stated  he  had  lost— the  mat- 
ter,  however,  was  easily  settled — for, 
on  sending  for  my  Persian  letter-book, 
in  which  couies  of  all  my  letters  are 
kept,  I  read  the  letter  he  aUnded  to, 
and  the  khans  gave  it  in  my  favour^ 
although  they  were  all  against  me 
before  its  production,  and  were  get- 
ting uproarions— SO  much,  indeed,  as 
to  make  me  look  rather  anxious — 
for,  1  now  began  to  think  it  w.is  ail  ;i 
trick,  to  intimidate  me  into  acknow- 
ledging him  as  head  of  the  tribe — how- 
ever, the  perusal  of  the  letter  settled 
the  affair:  and,  after  a  good  deal  «>f 
blarney,  which  is  as  successful  in  this 
country,  as  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  and 
ftring  a  stmi  for  his  fbture  mainte- 
nance, he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
twisted  a  handsome  cashmere  shawl 
round  his  head,  and  wi'  parted  on 
most  excellent  terms,  a  httle  aAer 
sunset  I  had  a  most  diflteult  task  to 
perform  in  bringing  over  this  danger- 
ous individual,  who  can,  at  any  time, 
disturb  tlie  peace  of  this  country,  and 
bat  been  atiMNni  in  oar  side  ever  since 
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we  entered  it.  So  large  a  sum  as 
10,000  rupees  has  been  offered  for  his 
head.    In  ahort*  he  has  been  a  kind 

of  nucleus,  about  wliicli  all  tlic  dis- 
contented in  tiie  country  have  gathered, 
and  1  take  to  myself  no  small  degree 
4^  eredit  for  having  secured  his  IHend* 
ibipt  of  which  I  am  quite  certab*  ao 
long  as  no  reason  is  given  on  our  part 
for  forfeiting  it.    I  have  written  to 
his  uncle,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  ac- 
qnainting  him  with  the  arrangement  I 
have  made,  and  requesting  him  to 
come  into  our  views,  and  do  all  in  his 
^wer  to  make  his  nephew's  residence 
m  his  own  country  as  agreeable  as 
possible  to  him — and  pmnting  <mt  that 
It  will  be  to  the  ailvantage  of  all  par- 
ties, that  such  a  desperate  character 
as  the  Gooroo  should  be  conciliated, 
and  kept  quiet.    I  antidpate,  how- 
ever, much  difTiculty  in  reconciling 
these  two  chiefs.    The  nephew,  from 
his  youth  and  warlike  disposition,  is  a 
Ikvourite  in  the  tribe — and  the  uncle 
is  a  clover*  shrewd  fellow — and»  as  far 
as  we  can  see  into  the  dark  r<.  cess  of 
an  AffgVian's  heart,  is  a  stauoch  sup- 
porter of  the  shah. 

9th.  Engaged  the  whole  of  this  day 
in  making  arrangements  with  Sultan 
Mahomed  Khan  for  the  protection  of 
travellers  and  caravans  passing  througii 
this  country.  The  Hmdoo  who  was 
robbed,  and  who  has  been  my  guest  for 
some  days,  was  produced,  and  his  case 
heard  ;  the  Sultan  promises  to  recover 
his  property,  and  punish  the  offenders ; 
towards  evening  betook  his  departure. 

1 1th.  Meeralum  Khan,  the  Gooroo^s 
uncle,  arrived  in  a  desperate  state  of 
excitement.  I  have  often  in  this  jour- 
nal had  occiAsion  to  mention  this  chiefs 
name  as  a  man  who  has  several  times 
fought  for  the  King,  and  performed 
right  good  service  for  tlie  trovcrnmcnt. 
As  a  reward,  it  would  appear  that  his 
Majesty  has  taken  firom  nim  »  salary 
be  granted  him  on  his  arrival  at  Can- 
dahar  after  regaining  his  crown  ;  this 
circumstance,  coupled  with  the  Goo- 
roo s  being  allowed  to  return  amongst 
the  tribes  lias  made  him  quite  fbrious» 
and  it  required  the  exertion  of  all  my 
ingenuity  and  power  of  persuasion  to 
keej>  him  within  bounds  ;  after  a  good 
deal  of  conversation,  and  promising  to 
write  to  the  envoy  about  him,  he 
consented  to  reside  with  me  a  few  days 
until  I  can  get  an  answer  to  my  letter. 
We  have  gut  already  too  nuntcruus  a 
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host  of  enemies  in  this  country,  with- 
out adding  to  their  number  those 
chiefs  who  have  proved  themselves 

valuable  friends  on  more  than  one 
occasion  ;  and  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  person  who  knows  anything  of 
the  charaeter  of  these  wQd  and  un- 
civilised fellows»that  they  can  only  be 
depended  upon  so  long  as  it  suits  their 
individual  interest  to  be  friendly  to  the 
King's  government,  for  such  an  ingre- 
dient as  patriotism  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Afighan  character. 

18th.  A  very  flattering  letter  from 
the  Envoy  arrived  to-day,  approving 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  nave  con- 
ciliated the  Gooroo.  He  writes  thus : 
"  The  success  of  your  exertions  to  get 
hold  of  this  turbulent  chief  is  very 
creditable  to  you,  and  I  trust  that  a 
continuance  of  the  seal  you  have 
hitherto  di^dayed  will  enable  you  to 
retain  the  very  dangerous  individual 
you  have  gained  over.  1  shall  have 
mudi  pleasure  in  bringing  your  con- 
duct to  the  notice  of  the  Shah  and  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General  in 

Council." 

Dost  Mahomed  is  at  Gurbund  with 
n  few  followers,  and  it  is  supposed  will 

come  to  terms  soon.  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  he  w  ill  make  another  effort  to 
regain  his  power.  We  have  his  family 
hostages  in  the  fortress  of  Ghuznee, 
It  is  true,  and  out  of  which  two  of  his 
sons  have  managed  to  escape  ;  but  our 
system  of  keeping  hostages  is  perfectly 
ridiculous.  It  entails  a  considerable 
expense  on  us*  with  no  earthly  re- 
straint on  the  parties  connected  with 
the  hostage,  for  they  know  too  well 
that  it  is  not  as  it  is  with  their  own 
countrymen,  a  part  of  our  policy  to 
kill,  or  otherwise  punish  the  hostage 
for  the  state  crimes  of  his  family,  so 
that  during  thar  wars  with  us  those 
Aiighans^  whose  friends  are  in  our 
possessiim  as  hostages  for  their  good 
conduct,  fight  with  the  greater  plea- 
sure, knowing  that  their  friends  are 
sure  to  be  ^aken  good  care  of  during 
the  time  that  they  may  be  in  rebellion. 

20th.  I  generally  devote  an  hour 
every  evening,  seated  outside  the  gate- 
way, to  hearing  any  complaints  tlie  vil- 
lagers  may  have  to  make ;  for  the  sentry 
has  strict  orders  not  to  allow  any  one 
inside  the  citadel  without  orders.  This 
evening  a  complaint  was  made  by  some 
men  of  the  Suleman  Khile  Gnilzies, 
who  graze  their  camels  in  this  country 
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against  a  notorinn??  marauder,  by  name 
Sane,  who  has  driven  off  a  number  of 
their  camels.  On  ennuiring  into  the 
otte>  and  advising  witn  the  khans  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done  to  punish 
the  offender,  I  discovered  that  Sultan 
Mahomed,  knowing  what  a  shocking 
character  tlds  Sane  was,  had  promised 
to  give  him  iB80  ft»month  if  he  would 
desist  from  marauding ;  but  Sane, 
finding  that  the  khans  promise  was  not 
regularly  fulfilled,  thought  the  better 
wi^  wonld  be  to  pay  nimself»  so  be 
drove  off  the  camels — sold  two  of  them 
to  the  Huzzarehs  for  XSOta&d  AoKSt^i^ 
returned  the  others. 

Alknl  Khan  swears  be  will  not  rsst 
till  be  kills  Sane,  and  he  starts  to-mor- 
row to  carry  his  threats  into  execution; 
if  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  villain 
doubtless  be  will  punish  and  even  kill 
himt  bat  Sane  will  keep  out  of  bis 
way,  ftr  the  laws  of  the  tribe  forbid 
any  person  not  a  member  of  the  Sha 
alum-Khile  (Sha  Alum  family)  raising 
his  hand  to  wound  or  kill,  even  in  selN 
defence,  any  of  the  khan's  family,  and 
this  law  is  strictly  adhered  to  by  the 
tribe ;  it  is  the  most  singular  of  all 
their  code,  and  has  been  noticed  before 
In  tliis  joinmaL 

27th.  Mt  letters  from  Gabool  are 
anything  but  cheering;  our  affairs 
seem  to  be  going  wrong,  and  we  do 
not  appear  to  have  a  friend  in  the  city 
or  its  Ticinity.  It  Is  really  too  bad  to 
think  that  snch  should  be  the  state  of 
things  in  this  country,  and  at  the  seat 
of  government  too,  after  having  had 
quiet  possession  of  it  for  upwards  of 
two  years.  Oor  system  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country  appears  a  most 
singular  anomaly,  it  i*?  neither  English 
nor  Aflghan — with  a  good  deal  of  the 
emel^  and  iiUQStlee  of  the  Iatter»  it 
possesses  none  of  the  straightforward 
Humanity  atid  honourable  bearing  of 
the  former,  so  that  many  of  the  chiefs 
who  have  been  to  India,  and  are  really 
well  informed  men,  and  who,  in  pass- 
ing through  this  oonntry  to  the  court, 
generally  call  upon  me,  often  remark 
in  course  of  conversation  that  they  are 
disi4>]pointedin  the  good  they  expected 
to  arise  out  of  our  placing  the  Sha 
upon  the  throne  of  their  country,  and 
one  of  them  even  hinted  that  the  King 
was  tired  of  us,  and  wished  us  out  of 
tiM  oountrv. 

38th.  Meeralum  Khan,  through  my 
InterveotioQi  has  had  his  a&irs  pot  in 


a  fair  way  of  being  amaged,  so  that 
I  have  dismissed  him  with  strict  orders 
to  conciliate  the  Gooroo,  and  keep  ms 
Informed  of  alllils movemcnta. 

The  weather  has  l>eoome  so  cold  at 
night  that  the  men  cannot  stand  at 
sentry,  so  I  have  determined  on  mak- 
ing a  move  on  Candahar  for  the  winter, 
the  Envoy  having  consented  to  my 
doing  so,  employe<l  all  day  in  packing 
up  anrl  sending  off  my  heavy  luggage. 

2Uth.  Marched  from  Gundee,  e» 
foirtf  to  Oandahar;  morning  very 
cold,  with  hard  frost;  encamped  at 
the  end  of  the  valley  of  Khaka,  aftsr 
a  ride  of  five  miles. 

During  the  evening,  when  waUdag 
about  examining  some  eufioms  aqae> 
ducts,  the  Siad  came  to  me,  and  said 
there  was  a  most  curious  animal 
(janawer)  to  be  seen  in  the  viU 
lage,  close  to  onr  camp,  in  tiie  alMne 
of  a  female  dwarf.  I  immetfatsly 
proceeded  to  the  house  in  which  sbo 
was,  and  after  soma^  difficulty,  and  a 
good  deal  of  merriment  amonnt  the 
villagers,  the  dwarf  was  broogbt  oat- 
side  the  cottage,  and  a  more  extraor* 
dinary  spectacle  1  never  beheld.  Her 
legs  are  of  no  use  to  her,  and  hang 
from  the  body  Uko  two  smsJlilns;  her 
head  is  the  nsoal  sixe :  she  is  fortr 
years  of  age,  wears  the  pcka  (hair 
platted)  over  the  forehead  ami  nose, 
in  token  of  her  virginity,  and  appears 
in  capital  bealtb  and  apiiHa.  She 
laughed  a  good  deal,  and  a|>peared 
much  pleased  to  see  an  Englishman. 
One  of  the  khans  informs  me  that  she 
Is  looked  np  to  by  all  the  peasants  of 
die  district,  as  a  person  pnesesslng  ths 
clearest  intellect  in  the  country,  and 
her  opinion  is  taken  on  all  occasions  of 
moment,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or 
war.  I  erderedoneof  nay  attandaati 
to  give  her  a  som  of  money:  whea 
Candahar  rupees  were  given  to  her, 
she  appeared  to  look  at  them  as  if  not 
satisfied,  and  thinking  she  would  we* 
fer  the  more  valoable  ones  of  the  KssI 
India  Company,  I  directed  that  an 
exchange  should  he  made.  She,  how- 
ever objected  to  give  up  the  Candahar 
rupees,  mitil  such  time  as  sbe  had  ra> 
ceived  those  of  tlu-  rnmpany. 

30th.  Made  a  short  march  to-day, 
examining  the  country  for  some  dis- 
tance on  the  left  of  the  road.  It  is 
hot  little  coltivated,  and  Its  nataral 
advantages  are  almost  totalty  nnde- 
velopod.     Towards  the  moimlaiBS 
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which  form  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  valley  of  the  Turnuck,  area  num- 
ber of  isolated  mounds ;  one  of  them, 
whieb  It  hlffbtf  tban  the  rest,  and 
rises  from  tne  plain  to  the  height  of 
five  hundred  feet,  from  its  peculiar 
cone-like  form  attracted  my  attention, 
and  on  expressing  a  wish  to  ride  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  men  who  aoeom- 
panied  me  in  my  tour  into  the  Huz- 
zareh  country  whispered  to  me  to  go 
on,  for  that  I  should  see  on  the  top 
tnuoh  Aner  things  than  I  had  seen  in 
the  Huzzarehjat.  The  khans  tried  to 
persuade  me  i^inst  the  undertaking, 
saving  that  my  horse  would  most  cer- 
tainly set  httrty  if  not  myself.  I  per- 
sisteOf  nowever  \  and  on  readung  the 
top,  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  me 
at  the  base  of  the  mound  took  me,  be- 
fore anv  one  could  get  up,  to  a  large 
rock  of  black  trap,  forming  a  kind  of 
altar,  and  on  the  smooth  u(k  of  wliioh, 
fronting  the  east,  are  cut  figures  simi- 
lar to  the  figures  I  copied  from  the 
rocks  in  the  Huzzareh  country,  and  I 
amstronglyineUned  to  thinkboth  oonn^ 
tries  must  have  belonged  to  a  race  of 
men  who  worshipped  these  animals, 
and  douhtless  chose  these  high  and 
conspicuous  spots  for  their  places  of 
worsnipb  The  moout  or  monnd  is 
called  Kata  Zoor»  whioh,  translated, 
means  black  dog. 

On  reaching  my  camp,  I  was  visited 
by  one  of  the  minor  ehiefs  of  this  oart 
of  my  district,  who  has  diam  of  my 
dciuk  (post).  He  is  a  very  fine  man, 
and  is  said  to  be  a.s  brave  as  a  lion.  He 
commanded  a  body  of  cavalry  in  the 
battle  of  Taaee^  when  the  Ohibies 
were  defeated  by  our  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Anderson.  He 
received  a  grape-shot  wound  when 
charging  the  guns,  which  shattered 
his  arm  in  a  most  shocking  manner ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  perfectly 
liealthy  in  colour,  aJthough  the  bone 
is  broken  into  several  pieces.  It  can 
never  possibly  be  of  any  nse  to  lum» 
still  he  appears  to  indulge  in  a  hope 
that  I  may  be  able  to  put  him  in  the 
way  of  having  some  of  the  small  pieces 
of  the  bone,  which  are  making  their 
way  out,  and  give  him  great  pain,  re. 
moved.  It  is  perfectly  wonderful  how 
these  abstemious  people  recover  from 
their  wounds.  A  Eurouean,  with  such 
an  arm»  woidd  have  Aed  of  look.jaw 
long  ago*  I  recommended  him  to  ac- 
oonipany  me  to  Gaadahar*  and  that  I 


would  get  a  doctor  to  do  all  that  sur- 
gical .skill  could  do  for  him.  He  went 
away  much  pleased,  and  promised  to 
visit  me  in  Gandahar. 

One  of  my  intelligence  men  arrived 
to-day,  and  informs  me  that  the  sons 
of  Dost  Mahomed  have  taken  refuge 
with  a  Ghilzie  chief  of  the  name  of 
Mater  Hooii^  a  man  who  gave  na 
some  trouble  when  we  first  entered 
this  country,  and  who,  it  would  ap- 
pear, is  now  favouring  the  cause  of 
our  enemies,  notwithstanding  he  has 
been  kindly  treated  by  the  ling  and 
the  envov.  My  authority  states  that 
the  said  chief  has  written  to  the  Goo- 
roo  to  join  him,  but  the  Gooroo  has 
returned  the  foUowmg  answer  to  his 
letter «*  When  I  was  in  the  mom» 
tains  a  renegade,  you  would  give  me 
no  assi-stance,  and  contented  yourself 
with  the  pay  yon  received  from  the 
Faringees,  and  now  that  I  have  given 
my  hand  to  them,  and  eat  their  salt, 
pray  excuse  me."  I  have,  in  conse- 
quence, written  him  a  letter  approving 
of  Ms  fiddity,  and  requesting  Mm  to 
send  me  Blater  Moosa's  letter. 

4  th  November.  Arrived  atKillat-e- 
Gulzie,  and  encamped  close  to  the 
mound,  about  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  this  ec«mtry,  and  Ibnned  \n 
nature  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  posl> 
tions  in  Asia  for  a  small  force. 

The  minor  chiefs  who  •have  been 
made  acquainted  with  my  intention  to 
leave  their  country  for  the  winter,  are 
flocking  in  from  all  directions  to  pay 
their  respects  to  me.  Small  parties  of 
horse  have  been  approaching  from  dif- 
ftrent direedons  all  day,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Siad's  feelings,  who 
imagines  they  are  not  coming  for  any 
good  purpose. 

0tii.  Saltan  Mahomed  Khan,  with 
a  number  of  his  brothers,  and  a  large 
party  of  horse,  joined  my  camp  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  peace  of 
the  countryduring  my  absence  at  Can- 
dahar.  The  many  petty  fisuds  and 
quarrels  which  existed  amongst  the 
aifft-rent  small  tribes  became  a  matter 
for  our  serious  consideration.  The 
khan  said  he  had  ordered  all  the  minor 
ohieft  to  be  in  attendance^  and  that 
numbers  of  them  had  arrived,  and  with 
my  assistance  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
settle  some  of  the  many  disputes  which 
unfortunatdy  existed  amongst  them  $ 
that  to  settle  them  all  would  be  an 
endless  task.     It  would  be^"  said  the 
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wily  khan  in  the  prcscnco  of  the  minor 
chiefs^  "as  ditlioult  a  job  as  to  pick 
from  a  numud  (a  piece  of  felt)  the 
different  hairs  of  whidi  it  b  oom- 
posed  ;"  but  inshallawe  must  arrange 
matters  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  so 
that  our  enemies  the  Dooranees  may 
hare  no  came  given  them,  by  any  little 
internal  brawls  in  our  small  tribes,  to 
say  to  the  sahib,  when  in  Candahar, 
that  we  arc  yag-ee  (in  rebellion). 
However,  the  more  we  entered  into 
ibb  really  diffienlt  job»  the  more  ap> 
parent  it  became  that  nothing  definite 
could  bt'  (lone,  for  it  tended  only  to 
open  sores  that  had  been  iu  some  Ue- 
gree  closed  by  lapse  of  time,  and  even 
the  khans  feared  every  moment  that 
swords  would  be  drawn  by  the  chiefs, 
and  the  law  taken  into  their  own 
hands-— 80  that  we  had  a  private  iu- 
tarvievt  'and  deoided  that  as  aU  the 
adnor  duelSi  had  not  yet  made  their 
appearance,  it  would  be  im[)ossib!e  to 
come  to  any  settlement  for  the  preseut, 
but  that  on  my  return  all  should  he 
aodeablj  settled.  This  proposition^ 
after  some  little  persuasion  on  the  part 
of  the  khans,  was  acceded  to,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  good  feast  was 
laid  before  the  hsUlgerents,  and  sheep 
aftier  sheep  appeared  to  vanish  with 
most  astonishing  rapidity.  About  sun- 
set, Sultan  Mahomed  took  his  leave 
to  visit  a  young  lady  in  the  ueighbour- 
bood*  to  whom  he  is  engaged  to  be 
BMuried  in  a  short  tinie>  and  whose 
weddinp-dress  I  have  agreed  to  send 
him  from  Candahar.  He  has  given 
orders  to  bis  brothers^  to  accompany 
me  to  that  city  to  pay  their  obeisanoe 
to  the  prince. 

7th.  Meeralum  Khan,  with  twenty 
horsemeoy  joined  my  camp.  He  in- 
Ibrat  ne  that  the  Goeroo  is  quiet, 
and  weU-eontentedinth  hu  ikte.  The 
IdiaD  proeeeds  with  me  to-morrow  to 
Candanar  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
prince^  and  get  some  money  due  to  him 
nj  the  Candahar  government. 

8th.  Resumed  my  march  on  Canda- 
har, which  city  I  reached  on  the  14tli. 
As  we  approached  near  to  its  walls^ 
my  Ghiine  followers  loaded  their 
matchlocks  with  blank  cartridge,  and 
suddenly  parties  ol'  twos  and  threes 
would  j^'allop  out  tVom  the  main  body, 
and  commence  a  sham  tigtit,  discharg- 
ing their  muskets  at  esoh  other,  anl 
perAmning  the  favourite  etjuestrian 
I  of  the  Ai%han^  called  '*  spitr- 


loobazee."  I  advanced  at  the  head  of 
this  wild  cavalcade,  and  entering  the 
gate,  told  the  sentry  to  allow  it  to 
pas-s,  which  he  appeared  verjonwilling 
to  do,  for  its  appearance  was  anything 
but  peaceable  or  civilized,  and  the 
warlike  bearing  of  my  wild  companions 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  dean  and 
feminine  appearance  of  the  citixensy 
who  had  never  before  witnessed  the 
appearance  of  8uch  a  host  of  Ghilzies, 
except  when  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  npine  or  bloodshed.  The  pnnee 
has  kudly  given  me  the  use  of  a  large 
house  for  tlu-  khans  to  reside  in,  and 
1  liave  directed  that  all  the  good  things 
In  the  city  shall  be  provided  liberally 
for  their  entertainment. 

My  friend  Major  Rawlinson,  politi- 
cal agent,  has  kindly  given  nie  a  suite 
of  apartments ; — so  that  after  five 
months  of  toil  and  troidUe,  with  the 
wildest  and  most  reckless  fellows  in 
AfTlrhanistan — I  may  say,  during  that 
period  altogether  at  their  mercy — I 
am  in  a  faur  way  of  enjoying  a  little 
repose  duriiiff  the  winter  months  in 
this  delightful  city. 

2Uth  November.  The  merchants  of 
Candahar  have  sent  me  a  very  Matter- 
ing testimonial  of  their  gratitude  ibr 
the  protection  th^  have  received  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  in  carrying  on 
their  traflic  between  this  city  and  Ca- 
bool  ;  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  this 
journal,  so  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  re» 
cord  it  in  its  literal  shape.  It  is  sealed 
by  all  the  inflHontial  merchants  of  tUs 
city:— 

**  We,  whose  seals  are  hereunto  an- 
nexed, do  declare  that  within  the  last 

seven  or  oicht  months  from  this  date 
(Zehegutharain  12^),  correspuuding 
with  the  month  of  Fcbmarj,  1841, 
that  Cafilas  and  travellers,  proceeding 
from  Caudahar  to  Cabool,  and  from  C»- 
bool  to  Candahar,  have  experienced  no 
loss,  nor  have  they  in  any  way  been 
molested  between  the  hailing  places  of 
Mookoor  and  Julduk  ;  they  have  passed 
to  and  from  the  above  stations  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  safety,  aTnl  have 
iu  consequence  experiencetl  nu  lu.ss  from 
thieves  and  ill-disposed  people,  not  as 
before  wlieii.  from  fear  of  thieves  and 
highway  robbers,  .we  were  unable  to 
carry  on  our  trade.  "We  are  now  in- 
debted to  the  protection  of  the  British 
gnvrrnnifnt  for  the  safety  and  proteo- 
tion  uiciijoy  in  pursuiug  our  mercantile 
occupations ;  and  not  only  we  who  have 
sealed  this  dooaoMnt,  but  the  whole  body 
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of  merchants  in  this  country  must  ever  ' 
continue  to  pray  for  the  stability  and 
welfare  of  the  British  gOTernineot  for  I 
reiit'vin^r  us  from  the  dangers  we  have 
hitherto  beea  subject  to  on  the  road  be- 
fore allnded  to.  May  Ood  for  over 
protect  this  powerful  government,  that 
we  may  continue  to  pursue  our  trade 
with  safety,  and  may  he  not  lessen  the 
kindness  and  protectiou  u-e  now  expe- 
rience from  all  Eni^lish  <,'rntlf'n) on,  that 
we,  unprotected  and  unotfemling  mer- 
ohantB,  may  carry  on  our  trade  with 
safety,  case  and  comfort  in  our  jnvirneys 
throu^  the  Ghihtie  country  without 
foar  w  being  plui^erod  or  luMnoMd  by 
this  tribe.  We  now  come  and  go  in 
their  country  in  g^reate»;t  safetj'.  We 
come  to  our  journey's  end  with  ease  and 
comfort,  without  oaving  the  slightest 
fear  of  loss  to  our  property  on  the  road. 
We  never  think  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
thief  or  a  robl>er  on  the  road,  not  as 
before*  when,  from  fear  of  the  Ghilzies 
travelling  throu;»h  their  country,  was 
prevented.  Thanlts  be  to  God,  such  is 
not  the  case  now,  and  oar  Cafilas  pass 
with  the  "greatest  safety.  In  conelusion, 
we  shall  never  cease  to  return  thanks  to 
€rod  for  having  plaeed  us  under  the  pro- 
teetion  of  sucE  a  powerfol  and  jost  go* 
vemment." 

25tii.  My  mornings  are  generally 
devoted  to  receiving  visits  from  differ- 
ent Dooranec  khans,  on  which  oera- 
sions  my  Ghilzie  friends  invariably 
fofrm  a  part  of  the  muglis  (assembly). 
To-day  I  amused  the  company  with  a 
few  chemical  lectures,  and  by  way  of 
elucidation,  showed  theiu  one  or  two 
experiments^  which  astonished  them 
not  m  little.  The  AH^hans,  in  common 
with  almost  all  Antics,  believe  that 
some  individuals  are  gifted  with  a 
power  by  which  thcv  can  turn  herbs 
into  golo.  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
hhans  whether  I  could  do  so,  I  told 
them  I  could  turn  liquid  into  silver,  as 
I  would  presently  show  them ;  and 
taking  from  the  mantelpiece  a  wine- 
glass, in  whidh  I  had  previously  dis- 
solv^  a  small  portion  of  silver  by 
means  of  muriatio  acid,  I  took  from 
the  fire  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  drop- 
ped the  solution  on  it,  when  the  acid 
Immediately  vanished,  leaving  the 
white  silver  on  the  coal ;  there  was  a 
small  portion  of  copper  in  the  silver 
when  deposited  in  the  glass,  so  that 
the  Hqnid  had  a  greenish  tinge,  and 
the  khans,  at  once  astonished  and  de- 
lighted at  what  they  had  seen,  swore 
that    bad  possession  of  the  £lim-e- 


■  Keemea ;  and  looking  at  each  other, 
they  one  and  all  said — "  No  wonder 
the  English  have  so  much  gold  and 
silver."  All  I  could  say  now  to  tin- 
deceive  them  proved  fruitless,  and 
they  left  me,  quite  certain  that  I  had 
it  in  my  power  to  make  any  quantity 
of  the  precious  ore  I  wished  for. 
Shortly  after  their  exit  the  Siad  oame 
to  me  with  a  long  face  ;  he  was  pre- 
sent when  the  experiment  took  place, 
which  had  astonUhed  the  khans.  On 
asking  what  was  the  matter,  he  replied 
seriously — How  could  you  have  been 
induced  to  do  what  you  have  done 
this  morning  before  those  barbarous 
Wnllah.  IP  it  should  ever  ftO  to 
your  lot  to  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
again  be  in  their  power  as  you  have 
been  for  the  last  six  or  seven  months, 
they  will  oblige  you  not  only  to  make 
silver,  but  gold;  and  when  yon  tell 
them  that  such  things  are  impossible, 
they  will  torture  you,  and  finally  kill 
you  J  in  short,  sir,"  continued  the 
Sia4,  ''yon  must  hsvo  been  under  the 
Inflnenoe  of  some  delnrion  (Khubt* 

nl-dummncr)  when  you  showed  thOM 
janawers  (brutes)  what  you  did." 

1st  December.  All  the  Ghilzie 
chieft  called  upon  me  this  morning, 
and  appearing  much  excited,  I  was 
induced  to  ask  them  what  had  trans- 
pired to  annoy  them.  Afzul  Khan 
immediately  rose  and,  advancing  to- 
wards me,  presented  a  Peniaa  letter* 
which,  having  read,  I  became  awan 
of  the  cause  of  their  having  such  long 
faces.  It  was  written  by  a  confiden- 
tial man  of  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan'^ 
named  Suiddera  Sha,  who  was  aent 
some  months  ago  by  the  khan  to  the 
Sikh  district  of  Kohat  for  his  family, 
which  he  had  taken  there  with  him 
when  he  fled  on  our  entering  this 
country.  The  Suid  writes  that  he 
has  been  detained,  and  that  all  the 
Ghilzie  families  have  been  sent  into 
exile  to  India;  amongst  them  the 
favourite  and  eldest  son  of  the  lata 
Shabodeen,  by  name  Abdoohrehman 
Khan.  In  one  part  of  the  iMter  he 
writes :— . 

"  I  littlo  thought  when  I  saw  the 
sahib  (alludmg  to  mo)  so  kind  to  your 
family  before  1  left  the  Ghiliie  countiy, 
that  such  wonld  be  tlie  treatment  I 
should  receive  here  from  the  English 
auiborities ;  but  probably  he  will  be  able 
to  exphdn  Uaaolf,  and  I  shaU  wait  pa» 
tiently  till  I  hear  from  yoo." 
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I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
inform  the  khaoa  that  I  believed  the 

whole  tale  from  beginning  to  end  to 
be  ft  fabrication,  and  that  it  was  ira- 
possiblo  if  such  a  state  of  things  did 
exist  that  I  should  be  altogether  igno- 
rant of  them,  and  I  solemnly  declared 
to  them  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
transaction,  and  would  by  that  day's 

S)st. write  to  the  envoy  on  the  subject, 
efore  they  left  me  they  were  con- 
vinced that  if  their  farailiest  as  the 
Suid  had  written,  h;id  been  sent  into 
exile*  I  at  least  had  no  act  or  part  iu 
the  matter;  and*  moreover*  that  I 
would  do  all  in  my  power  to  have  them 
liberated.  Shortly  after  tht-y  Lft  me 
I  wrote  a  very  strong  letter  to  the 
ewroy  on  the  subject. 

19th.  This  day  's  post  hroi^ht  me  a 
letter  from  the  envoy. 

I  thank  my  stars  that  Sultan  Ma- 
homed did  not  know  of  the  seizure  of 
bis  brother*  who  is  almost  adored  by 
the  tribe*  when  I  was  wandering  about 
with  a  few  Hindostanoes  in  his  country 
— poor  Lieut.  Lovedy's  fate  would  have 
falleu  to  my  lot.  I  am*  of  course* 
much  disgusted  with  what  has  taken 
lace*  and  must  only  try  and  make.the 
est  of  a  had  busines?,  and  endeavour 
to  get  the  envoy  to  release  the  unfor- 
tnnate  captives*  whose  friends  will  no 
longer  place  confidence  in  me:  indeed 
it  is  not  very  difficult  to  foresee  that 
most  lamentable  results  will  ere  long 
make  it  too  apparent  to  the  authorities* 
that  tins  wlMileiale  seiiure  of  men*  wo. 
men,  and  cUldren*  in  the  territory  of  a 
friendly  state,  and  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  authorities  of  that  state* 
cannot  pass  off  without  strong  opposi- 
tion OB  the  part  of  their  Unendi  in 
this  country*  who  will  allow  their  wild 
nature  to  get  the  beftiT  of  tli^m,  and 
appear  again  in  open  rebellion.  All 
this  comes  upon  us,  too*  when  rebellion 
is  showing  itself  in  every  direction : 
the  Dooranees  to  the  westward  are  all 
in  open  war  ag^ainst  the  government  ; 
affairs  at  Herat  are  in  a  precarious 
state ;  the  Balooches  fighting  our 
troops  duly  ;  and  the  Khoistan  of 
Cabool  by  no  means  in  a  settled  state  ; 
with  all  this  on  our  hands,  we  must 
needs  wage  war  with  our  Ghiizie 
friends  who  have  i>een  behaving  so 
well:  there f appears  a  kind  of  fatality 
hanging  over  m  in  thiscnuntrv,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  to  what  extent  our 
caose  may  be  injured  by  such  conduct* 


Nadur  Sha  when  hi  conquered  this 
oonntry,  obliged  wliole  tribes  to  emi- 
grate to  different  parts  of  his  newly 
conquered  dominions  ;  some  he  sent 
to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  others  to 
Persia;  and  the  Ghilzies having  proved 
themselves  very  troublesome  to  hiniy 
numbers  of  the  Hotuk  tribe  were  sent 
into  exili'  ;  an«l  the  cry  now  is,  that 
the  English  are  going  to  follow  Nadur  s 
example— it  certainly  looks  something 
like  it. 

1  st  Jan.  I  have  succeeded  in  prevail- 
ingon  the  envoy  to  allow  the  women  and 
children  recently  ordered  to  India*  to 
return  to  Jellalabad,  witha promise  that 
Xhvy  shall  be  ultimately  sent  to  their 
own  country,  if  the  tribes  keep  quit  t. 
Abdool  Kahmou  Khan*  with  other  in- 
fluential ment  have  been  esUed»  so  that 
all  the  harm  baa  been  done^  and  the 
Ghilzies  say,  in  answer  to  my  exhorta- 
tions to  stay  quiet  for  a  time,  and  all 
will  be  right*  that  they  have  given  up 
all  hope  of  ever  seeing  their  friends^ 
and  that  as  for  their  women,  thcv 
make  them  a  present  to  the  English  ; 
they  amount  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
eight,  of  high  and  tow  degree. 

7th.  Sold  my  favourite  charger  to 
Capt.  Jackson,  for  £100,  and  circula- 
ted  a  list  of  all  my  valuables,  it  being 
now  my  determination  to  leave  the 
oonntry  as  soon  at  I  can  conveniently 
do  so ;  for  I  am  quite  confident  that 
all  my  endeavours  to  keep  my  district 
as  it  has  hitherto  been*  will  prove 
fruitless  ;  but  I  am  advised  by  my 
friends  to  remain,  and  do  what  I  can 
during  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
the  country. 

5th  February.  The  intrigues  of  YsT 
Mahomed  Khan  (Wuxseer)  Prime 
Minister  of  Herat,  have  been  discov- 
ered by  Major  Todd,  whose  letters 
received  to-day  are  aovthing  but  sat- 
isfactory ;  he  contemplates  a  journey 
to  this  country. 

loth.  Ukhter  Khan*  a  Dooranee 
cliief  to  the  westward,  who  has  been  in 
rebellion  some  time*  and  wiu>  defeated 
bj  our  troops  not  many  days  ago,  is 
again  collecting  his  followers  for 
another  fi^ht,  thus  proving  that  the 
AfTi^hans  are  only  defeated  to  return 
again  with  double  strength  to  the 
field. 

15th.  Our  letters  firom  Herat  r»* 

port  the  departure  from  that  city,  of 
M^or  Todd  and  his^party.  I  am  very 
sorry,  indeed,  on  bu  account,  for  fm 
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the  failure  of  bU  missiou,  which  iias 
been  kept  up  at  a  oonnderaUe  ezpenie 

to  the  government ;  he  is  an  active  and 
intelligent  officer,  and  will,  doubtless, 
now  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  all  the 
reapoBiibiUty  of  leaviogf  and  even  go- 
ing to  that  centre  of  intrigue  in  these 
countries.  It  is,  however,  a  crisis  that 
we  have  all  been  looking  forward  to 
for  some  months. 

The  Siad  who  haa  reoently,  by-the- 
hj,  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  and  ap- 
pears dressed  in  the  height  of  the 
xathious  of  this  city,  reports  to  me  to- 
daj,  that  a  poor  peasant  I  brought 
with  me  from  the  Uhilzie  comitry,  to 
look  after  my  cows,  is  lying  dead  in 
the  stable,  he  having  expired  during 
the  night  of  small  pox.    1  was  very 
mneh  annoyed  with  the  Siad  for  not 
having  iaformsd  me  of  his  illness ;  but 
really  these  people  care  so  little  about 
their  fellow  creatures,  that  a  circum- 
stance of  this  nature  is  thought  nothii^ 
of.    I  have  direoted  that  he  be  boried 
in  the  most  decent  manner  possible,  at 
ray  expense.    His  coffin  will  be  not  a 
wooden  one  as  in  Europe,  but  a  long 
sheet  covered  with  extraeta  from  the 
Alooran  in  Cnfio  eharaoters ;  they  are 
manufacturpil,  or  rather  stamped,  at 
Mecka,  and  brought  to  this  country 
for  sale  by  the  pilgrims,  on  their  re- 
tom  from  the  shrine  of  their  Prophel 
Mahomed;  this  sheet  they  call  llm 
Kuffin,  from  which,   doubtless,  our 
word  coffin  was  taken.    A  sum  of 
money  is  to  be  laid  out  in  pnrehasing 
bread  for  the  poor ;  and  the  Siad  is 
not  a  little  ])leased  at  being  appointed 
to  superintend  the  ceremony  of  burying 
the  cow-boy.     To-day,  when  taking 
my  nsnal  waUt  in  tiie  eonrt  of  the 
palace,  beside  the  large  basin  of  water, 
I  heard  a  noise  outside  the  door,  and 
approaching  to  know  the  cause,  the 
chief  of  the  polioe  entered,  followed 
by  a  crowd  or  lus  men,  with  a  Euro- 
pean Sergeant  of  Artillery,  and  an 
Affghan  peasant.    The  Sersj^eant  was 
covered  with  blood,  and  I  very  soon 
diseovered  had  been  wounded  by  the 
Affghan  in  the  bazaar.    I  immediately 
aski'd  tho  culprit  what  had  induced 
him  to  commit  the  act,  and  seeing  he 
was  ^uite  a  simple  fellow,  asked  him 
who  instigated  him  to  it;  he  replied 
no  one  h^d,  but  that  God  had  sent 
him  into  the  city,  to  make  the  Guzza 
(kill  the  infidels.)    Tho  Sergeant  says 
that  ha  waapanii^  through  UMbasaar, 


when  all  at  once  perottving  a  flash  of 
something  behind,  he  turned  round 

suddenly,  and  received  the  cut  meant 
for  his  head  on  his  shoulder  ;  the  cut 
is  deep»  and  certainly  would  have  laid 
Us  head  open  had  lie  reoeived  it  on  it. 
I  sent  the  Sergeant  to  the  hoepita]* 
and  the  Affghan,  in  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  was  blown  away  from  a 
gun,  by  order  of  the  Prince.  Immense 
crowds  of  the  inluibitants  assembled 
in  the  square  to  see  the  Gaiee  blown 
away;  and  the  Aff^'hans  who  were 
close  to  the  gun  wheu  it  was  tired  otf» 
say  the^  could  distinctlv  perceive  the 
divine  inspiration  whicn  indnoea  the 
true  believer  to  seek  martjrdoa»  shi> 
ning  resplendent  in  his  countenance. 
The  man  was  tied  with  his  back  to  tho 
gnn»  with  an  arm  lashed  to  each  wheel* 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  charge  took 
effect  on  that  part  of  the  body  in  which 
the  seat  of  life  is  situated.  It  is  meU 
anchol^  to  this  relitrious  fanaticism 
beginnmg  to  shew  itself*  and  it  ia  to  be 
hoped  that  this  example  will  prevent 
others  from  foolishly  risking  their  lives. 
The  Sergeant  is  doing  well,  and  has 
had  a  reiy  narrow  eteape  indeed. 
Affairs  in  my  district  are  daily  grow- 
ing worse,  and  I  must,  notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  proceed  and  eu- 
daavonr  to  keep  tlie  tribes  quiet ;  Isr 
if  the  chiefs  once  commit  themselves, 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  any  thing  with 
them.  Ukter  Khan,  the  Dooranee 
chief,  in  rebellion  to  the  westward,  has 
been  sending  a  Koran  to  tho  Gooroo, 
begging  him  to  rebel,  and  drive  the 
infidels  out  of  the  country  ;  but  what 
answer  the  Gooroo  has  scut  1  know 
not  t  his  nephew  is  one  of  the  chieik 
recently  sent  into  exile  to  India,  which 
act,  he  will  doubtless  now  affirm  when 
it  suits  his  oonveuience  to  commit  him- 
self has  absolved  bim  from  his  promise 
to  me  to  remain  faithful  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

1st  March.  The  rain  has  been  in- 
cessant for  the  last  ten  days|  but  I 
most  be  off  to  the  Ghilsie  coontiy. 
Obtained  a  small  escort  from  the 

General,  and  commenced  my  march— 
like  ail  Hrst  marches  it  has  been  a  most 
disagreealile  one. 

'Hie  valley  of  Tomnch  is  cold*  and 
almost  impassable  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  so  my  khans  advise  ano- 
ther route,  by  what  is  called  the  Boree 

pass.   It  is  unknown  to  n%aBd  there* 
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ftnre  duUt  be  mfamtely  explortd  m  I  go 

alonif^. 

2nd.  Quarter  past  eleven  a.m.  IHn 
route  a  ride  of  eight  miles,  over  a 
Kood  road,  in  the  direction  of  N.  E.» 
brought  mo  to  a  small  village,  called 
Anireron.  This  was  the  favourite 
Shikargah  (sporting  lodge)  of  the  late 
Sirdars  of  Candahar.  Its  inhabitants 
are  Doonmeet  of  the  Popoliie  tribe* 
and  a  few  Turmltee  Gnitsies.  It 
boasts  a  fine  khareez,  (water  courRe) 
and  a  large  pool  of  water  ;  round  it 
are  tastefully  planted  weeping  willows, 
end  tinder  the  ahMle  afforded  by  their 
drooping  branches,  the  Sirdars,  after 
their  hunting  expeditions,  used  to  luxn- 
riate  on  Shikar  Kabobs  and  rosy  wine. 

8rd.  Halted,  owing  to  the  nun 
whioh  came  down  in  torrent^  remind 
ing  me  of  an  Indian  monsoon. 

5th.  Marched,  and  entered  the  plain 
of  Boree,  over  the  pass  of  that  name, 
the  ascent  is  gradnal,  and  the  road 
passable  for  guns  ;  pitched  my  camp 
m  a  village  belonging  to  a  Populzio 
chief,  by  name  Mahomed  Kuzza  Khan, 
he  ponenes  large  grants  of  hmd  in 
thie  extensive  plain,  whieh  have  been 
given  to  his  family,  from  time  to  time, 
by  different  kings,  for  services  per- 
formed in  the  field — he  is  very  civil  to 
me,  and  appears  a  better  sort  of 
Af%han ;  he  has  been  wounded  several 
times,  and  limps  on  his  left  leg,  in 
which  he  received  a  Kun-shot  wound, 
in  one  of  the  bettlee  he  fought  on  the 
side  of  his  pNMDt  mi^estj»  Shah 
Sujah. 

The  plain  of  Boree  is  separated  from 
the  Argundab  river  by  a  low  range  of 
hiUfl,  whioh  botmd  it  to  the  we»tward ; 
this  range  also  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  it,  and  increasing  con- 
siderably in  height,  separates  it  from 
the  fertile  dismot  of  Messtn ;  an 
oflbet  from  this  range  bounds  it  to  the 
eastward,  on  whieh  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  peak,  called  Jukkan.  Its 
extent,  from  north  to  south,  is  fifteen 
miles ;  and  fhim  east  to  west»  twelve 
miles.  The  inhabitants  of  three  good> 
sized  open  villacres  cultivate  a  large 
portion  of  its  lands,  but  it  is  in  winter 
covered  with  black  tents  of  the  Tnr- 
mkee  Ghiirieib  wbo  graze  their  flocks 
here — for,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  all 
sides  by  mountains,  it  is  never  cold  in 
winter,  and  forms  an  admirable  graz- 
hag  district  for  thehr  numerons  Soekt 
or  esmels  and  shesp. 


(.Nov. 

8lh.  Ifarobed  out  of  Ae  plain  of 
Bore^  over  a  pass  to  the  eastward,  I 

by  a  good  road,  which  leads  into  the 
valley  of  the  Turnuck.  Encamped 
near  a  village  called  Deh-e-Fuzzel. 

10th.  Marched  mght  miles,  to  a 
village  called  Deh-e-Nusseer.  Shortly 
after  my  arrival,  was  joined  by  Meera- 
lum  Khau,  the  Hotuk  chief,  with  all 
the  minor  chieft  of  his  tribe.  Thcj 
ssy  the  Gooroo  is  tempting  them  to 
throw  off  thfir  allotriance  to  Mi'cralum, 
gave  them  a  good  deal  of  advice,  and 
what  they,  doubtless,  thought  much 
more  of,  a  good  dinner,  and  dismissed 
them.  Meeralum  remiios  with  me  for 
the  present. 

14th.  Marched  eight  miles  to  Deb- 
o>Meron.  Previous  to  leaving  Gsn* 
dahar,  a  Dooranee  khan  of  inflaenee 
did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  me  from 
taking  my  present  journey  iuto  the 
Ghilzie  country,  stating  that  he  was 
well  informed,  that,  so  soon  as  I  ar- 
rived, they  would  seize  and  keep  me 
as  a  hostage  for  the  release  of  their 
countrymen  in  our  bands.  Aware  of 
tiie  emnitj  whidi  exists  between  the 
Dooranees  and  Ohilsies>  I  thought  hb 
object  was  to  prevent  my  going  atnongst 
the  Ghilzies,  knowing  the  influence  I 
had  with  them  might  enable  me  to 
keep  them  qaiet,  which  is  not  at  all 
the  state  of  things  the  Dooranees  would 
wish  it)  the  (ihilzie  country.  I,  in 
consequence,  paid  no  attention  to  his 
advice,  but  determined  to  proceed  to 
mj  district  by  short  marches,  and  not 
cross  the  fr«»ntier  till  such  time  as  I 
should  become  quite  certain  of  the 
state  of  feeling  in  the  country.  All 
the  chieftt  with  the  exception  of  Sultan 
Mahomed  and  the  Gooroo  have  been 
to  see  me,  and  urge  me  to  enter  tho 
country  without  delay — and  it  was  my 
intention,  to-day,  to  liave  crossed  the 
boundary  of  the  Dooranee  country^ 
hut  just  as  I  was  puttin-j-  my  foot  into 
the  stirrup,  a  man  came  up  to  assist 
me  on  the  horse,  and  banded  me  a 
note.  I  recognized  ham,  immediately, 
to  be  a  confidential  man  of  one  of  the 
khans  to  whom  I  had  been  useful — I 
proceeded  on  my  journey,  and  on 
reading  the  note,  found  it  to  be  from 
a  wife  of  one  of  the  khans,  wlio»  either 
from  fear  of  the  consequences  to  her 
husband's  interests,  or  a  regard  for 
my  safety,  intimates  to  me  a  deeply- 
laid  plot,  on  the  part  of  the  Tokhj 
ohiefty  joined  hj  the  Gooroo^  to  esiae 
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me  on  my  arrival  in  their  country,  and 
keep  me  till  their  friends  shall  be 
releated.  They  have  enembled  about 
two  tbonSMld  horse  and  foot  oetensiblj 
to  welcome  me  back  to  their  coantry* 
and  my  fair  correspondent  begins  her 
note  by  significanuy  asking  if  I  am 
tired  of  my  life.  -  Are  yoo  tired  of 
your  life  ?"  she  writes,  "  that  you 
should  quietly  fall  into  the  h.imls  of 
those goorg8,(wolves«)  who  will,  doubt- 
lessy  devour  yon  ?**  I  am  very  thank- 
ful to  the  lady,  and  shall,  of  coarse* 
take  her  advice — and  no  doubt,  each 
day  will  now  bring  fresh  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  her  information — the  plot 
bas  been  meet  oarefiiny  kept  a  seerett 
for,  not  one  of  my  confidential  news- 
writers  even  allude  of  such  a  conspi- 
racy. The  king  has  had  it  in  con> 
tempUtion  for  some  thne*  to  ereet  a 
fort  on  the  b^b  mound  of  KiHat-o» 
Gulzie ;  and  now  that  there  seems 
nothing  but  intrigue  and  bad  feeling 
beginning  to  show  itself  amongst  the 
tmeB»  it  IS  quite  impossible  that  I  caoy 
with  my  handfld  of  mm  aa  eioorl* 
trust  myself  amongst  them  again,  and 
the  envoy  is  determined  not  to  liberate 
their  friends,  and  believes  that  their 
detention  will  ensure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country.  He  has  directed  that 
a  small  force  be  placed  at  ray  disposal, 
and  marched  from  Candahar  as  soon 
as  the  season  wilt  permit— so  that, 
under  existing  droumstinoesy  I  have 
considered  it  neressary  to  write  to 
Major  Rawliiison  to  send  me  a  regi- 
ment as  soon  as  possible^  and  to  the 
obieft  assembled  at  Kellat^Oulaie  to 
disperse  their  followers,  as  it  is  not 
my  intention,  at  present,  to  enter  their 
country,  having  discovered  a  famous 
hunting  country,  in  wbiidi  I  Intend 
baltiuff  a  few  days.  I  conclude  my 
letter l>y  saying  that  some  of  the  pea- 
sants harl  been  to  my  camp,  urj^ing  me 
to  hasten  to  join  them  (the  chiefs),  in 
order  tliat  they  might  ue  more  spee- 
dily be  enaUed  to  dismiss  their  fol- 
lowers, who,  they  stated,  had  been 
plundering  them  of  their  corn  and 
straw.  I  deprecated  this  state  of 
things,  as  likelv  to  bring  them  into 
disrepute  with  the  tribes,  and  begged 
them  to  dismiss  their  followers,  and 
join  me  with  a  few  men  in  this  coimtry, 
where  I  should  be  happy  to  see  them. 

16th.  Hunting  all  day—killed  two 
fine  antelopes  with  my  Arab  grey- 
hounds.  1  have  a  letter  from  one  of 


my  news-writers  in  the  Ghilzie  coun- 
try ;  he  says  not  a  word  about  the 
plot*  but  states  that  SuHaa  Mahomed 
and  the  Tokbies»  are  all  Goosh-ba- 
howah,  (their  ears  cocked) — a  Persian 
term  signifying  that  they  are  in  the 
flrttstage  of  rebellion.  I  have  marched 
a  few  miles  to-day,  in  the  direction  of 
Killar,  with  a  view  to  show  the  Ghilzies 
that  I  do  intend  visiting  my  district. 
Meeralum  received  letters  from  his 
wifb*  wandng  him  to  keep  away  ftom. 
his  tribe  for  the  present,  statii^  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Gooroo  to 
have  him  put  to  death,  when  he  and 
his  friend.  Sultan  Mahomed  succeed  in 
leiain^  the  sahib  .meanfaag  me.  Tbo 
khan  is  quite  alarmed,  and  lit^ally 
knows  not  what  to  do  ;  he  wants  to 
send  for  more  men,  but  I  persuaded 
him  not  to  do  so*  and  moreover  to  pre- 
tend for  the  present  to  know  nothing 
about  the  plot  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Tokhies  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
I  do  not  enter  their  countrv. 

ITtb.  One  of  mr  oonAdeDtial  men 
joined  me  to-day ;  be  oonfirms  all  the 
information  I  have  received  re^rding 
the  evil  intentions  of  Sultan  Mahomed : 
he  states,  that  that  individual  has  in 
his  poesesdon  a  letter  from  Yah  Ma- 
homed Khan,  the  minister  of  the  king 
of  Herat,  advising  him  to  rebel,  and 
that  he  will  shortly  march  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army  on  Candahar,  and  re- 
questing him  to  join  him  at  that  city. 
Sultan  Mahomed  feared  by  my  delay 
in  entering  his  country,  that  1  had  dis- 
covered his  designs,  and  not  having 
bad  a  second  letter  ftom  the  Herat 
minister,  he  knew  not  what  to  do; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  the  peasants,  he  had 
dispersed  his  followers.  Most  for- 
tunately, nothiug  openly  has  taken 
place  to  give  me  reason  to  tax  the 
sultan  with  having  broken  his  faith 
with  me,  so  that  I  may  possiblv  be 
able  to  patch  up  the  busmess  nr  a 
time — and  with  this  view  I  have  writ- 
ten to  him,  and  also  to  the  Gooroo, 
to  say  I  have  heard  and  believe  that 
some  chan^  has  taken  place  in  their 
Aiendly  disposition  towards  me— and 
to  know  wlMi  eansed  it — and  that  if  U 
be  in  my  power  to  put  things  on  a 
satisfactory  footing  again,  I  shall  be 
truly  happy  to  do  so.  I  conclude  my 
letter  by  urging  them  to  join  me»  and 
talk  over  matters  at  leisure. 

18th.  Marched  a  few  miles  in  ad- 
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tMt  off  two  MiiUflBliil 

BMB  to  Ukd  CUnlm  country,  one  to 
Veep  me  informed  of  tht»  sultan's  move- 
ments, and  one  to  look  after  the  Goo- 
roo.  Meeralum  is  in  a  desperate 
fr^ht.  and  thiaks  w«  shidl  bt  atlidMd 
during  the  nights  took  tho  nooiwj 
precautions. 

20tb.  No  night  attack.  My  men 
rttorntd  to-day,  and  ttalo  m  filknri  t 

SnltMl  Mahomed  U  much  disgusted 
at  his  plot  havinj?  been  discovered. 
He  told  his  men  Utat  they  should  have 
rich  plunder  on  their  seizing  the 
nUb,  (oiMuiing  me),  who*  to  gtin 
frvour  with  the  tribes,  in  order  to 
sever  them  from  their  chiefs,  amongst 
whom  he  wished  to  sow  dissension* 
ho  had  broogfat  tvontj  eoniili  late 
with  gold  and  cashmere  shawb,  to 
give  away  in  bribes,  but  that  their 
enemy  Meeralum  had  discovered  his 
(Sultan  Mahomed's)  plans,  and  made 
thom  known  to  the  sahib.**  Tht  mia 
who  was  sent  to  look  after  the  Gooroo 
states  that  that  individual  has  returned 
to  his  home  as  I  desired,  but  much  dis- 
appointod^^to  thnt  aUit  agahiinofidr 

I  must  proceed  most  cautiously. 
Slst*  Marched  a  few  miles  in  ad- 
▼anoe.   Received  a  letter  signed  or 
seoled  (Ibr  tome  of  the  minor  chiefr 
hftvo  not  got  imIs)  by  all  tho  okiefii 


and  minor  dnolb  of  tho  Tokfay  tribo ; 

also  by  the  Gooroo,  and  a  number  of 
Hotuk  chiefs  ;  statin);^  that  the  only 
reason  they  have  for  being  discontented 
at  proaeot,  or  alarmed  for  their  future 
•awty,  ia  the  seisure  and  csilo  of  their 
friends  and  relations  bv  our  authori* 
ties — that  if  they  are  released  they  will 
be  peaceable,  and  for  ever  pray  fur  the 
prosperity  of  our  govenuneBt  In- 
deed, I  believe  such  to  ho  the  case, 
and  I  am  doomed  to  look  on,  and  be 
daily  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
folly  and  ii\justice  of  the  act  which  has 
daatrofod  mv  iafloenee  in  the  Ghilaio 
country.  The  obiafr  wrilo  thoib 
compliments : — 

^  Having  received  your  letter,  which 
hid  Ibr  ita  ol^eot  unanimity  and  frioad- 
abipk  wo  have  perfectly  understood  its 
meaning  and  contents,  and  the  receipt 
of  this  letter  has  given  us  exceeding 
'oy  and  delight.  What  you  wrote 
about  Yah  Mahomed  Khan  we  folly 
understand.  O.i  no  occasion  have  the 
Dooranees  been  liberal  to  us,  neither 
do  we  at  present  receive  auy  kiodnesa 

hereafter 


flpom  thoBBa  or  do  wo 
tarn  the  alighteat  hope  that  they  will 

prove  of  any  use  to  us  ;  and  we  farther 
beg  to  state  that  there  is  no  bad  feel- 
ing or  trouble  in  our  minds,  except 
that  caused  by  the  imprisonment  of 
Abd^H^hrfhnian       ft"^  our  fiuniliea^* 


•  Thofothmmg  b  nllK<tf  tho 

His  son,  BfahoflMd  Aalam, 
Wivee.  ... 

Mother. 


Abdoo  Huhman  TokhCi  Family 

His  eldest  son,  Abdool  llamed, 

Mother,   

Sister.^,  lu-r  daui^litors, 
Younger  brother,  her  son,  ... 
Hta  aecond  ton,  Munaoor, 

Mother,   

Sisters,  her  daughters,  ... 

His  wives, 

Sons  of  do. 

Dani::hters  of  do  

Slave  girls,  mother  and  daughter. 


Adool  Ruman  Kahn's  Family. 

SiSton^  eee  ovo  ••o 


1 
% 


allndedtos^ 

Ayns  and  Afghan, 
do.,  and  of  Shadn 
Wifeef  Aj»B. 


tirethai'i  of 


1 

Oa  eldest  son,  Qhorlam  Knda,  1 

Wife. 

eee  * 

Soil8|  •*«  OM  d 

Slave  girl,    ..       ...  1 

His  second  son,  Ghorlam  Kadu  1 
Wife,  ...        ...  *•    ...  1 

Wives  of  Mama  Khoodn  Mlasar,  4 

Sons  of  these  wives,    4 

Daughters  of  do.   9 

Do.  of  mother  deceaeed  and  sinve  girl,  9 
Other  slave  gMa,  ...  T 

Soorties,    5 

Gboriama  and  Ghorlam  children,  9 
Ua  third  son,  one  wife,  two^  • 
aona,  and  one  danghier,  { 

45 

5f  ak  in^  altogether  n  total  of  leren^- 

four  souls. 
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and  Mahomed  Yu5n(T  Khan,  and  the 
Mama,  and  our  oth^r  pribonerii,  both 
grwt  and  tnuU  (Khoora  Wobnzurg). 
This  alarm  and  grief  for  their  safety 
txists  in  our  minds,  and  nothing  eUe. 
We  now  swear  in  the  firbt  place  by 
Grod,  in  the  next  place  by  the  prophet, 
and  in  the  third  place  by  the  Four 
Friends,  (Charyah),  and  by  this  oath, 
which  is  even  more  to  be  relied  upon 
than  the  above*  by  God,  by  God,  by 
God»  (Walla,  Wn  Billa,  WaZiUa)» 
and  we  swear  by  that  God  that  there 
is  no  otlicT  thought  or  feclinjr  in  our 
minds  than  that  which  has  been  caused 
by  the  imprisonment  of  our  fimulies 
and  fUenda ;  and  if  yon  will  be  t>leaMMl 
to  release  them,  we  have  no  hope  or 
expectation  from  any  other  tjuarter, 
except  from  God  and  yourself,  and 
you  may  perfectly  rely  on  the  troth  of 
this  statement.** 

22d.  Afziil  Khan  joined  me.  I 
Rent  him  some  days  ago  amongst  the 
tribes  to  advise  them  to  keep  quiet ; 
he  is  next  to  his  elder  brother.  Saltan 
Mahomed,  the  most  influential  roan  in 
the  Tokhy  tribe  ;  be  receives  a  very 
handsome  Siilary  from  govecnment  for 
the  nuuntenanee  of  a  number  of  horseSf 
and  has  been  with  me  ever  since  I  first 
took  charge  of  the  country  ;  he  dines 
and  breakfusts  with  almost  every 
day,  and  by  continually  conversing 
with  him  on  a  Yarietjr  of  subjects^ 
entertaining  to  such  primitive  people, 
a  strong  friendship  has  grrown  up  be- 
tween us,  so  that  I  really  believe  bis 
inclinations  are  IHendlj  towards  me. 
He  now  begs  and  implores  mc  to 
release  the  families,  and  let  them 
return  to  their  own  country,  stating 
that  it  will  never  be  quiet  8o  long  us 
they  are  kept  in  oonfinement  He 
says  tlic  Dooranees  taunt  them  with 
having  allowed  their  men,  women  and 
children  to  be  quietly  taken  into  exile» 
and  that  be  has  not  been  able  to  con- 
vince  the  tribes  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  have  them  released  {  he  appears  in 

very  low  spirit?. 

:SuUan  Mahomed,  it  would  appear, 
has  been  endeaTouring  to  excite  those 
chiefs  who  receive  money  frorngfovern* 

ment  for  maintdning  horsemen  to 
protect  the  roads,  &c.,  &c.,  to  throw 
up  their  situations  and  cling  to  him. 
They  are  ehieft  of  influence^  and  the 
manner  he  has  chosen  to  alienate  them 
from  me  is  truly  villainous.  I  had 
occat»ion  to  write  to  him  some  time  ago. 


on  hearing  of  the  existence  of  some 
bad  feeling  amongst  the  tribes.  After 
a  good  deal  of  advice  on  the  advan* 
tages  of  peace,  and  pointing  out  the 
horrors  attending  war  and  rebellion, 
I  concluded  my  letter  by  saying  that 
if  it  became  neoessary  again  to  march 
a  force  into  the  Ghilzie  country  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down  rebellion, 
the  ground  would  be  made  red  with 
Tokhy  bluud.  He  has  defaced  some 
of  the  letters,  which  is  easily  done  by 
the  a-ssistance  of  a  little  moisture,  and 
altered  the  word.'?,  so  that  it  now  reads 
thus — "  It  is  my  intention  to  make  the 
Gbilzie  country  red  with  Tokhy 
Mood."  Suoh  a  fraud  is  easily  de- 
tt  ctcd  by  {persons  who  understand 
Persian  U  tter-writing.  He  shows  my 
letter,  however,  not  to  those,  but  to 
men  who  know  not  how  to  read  or 
write — ^who  nevertheless  possess  abun- 
dant means  of  doing  harm.  It  is  of 
little  consequence  now,  and  only  shows  , 
how  careful  one  should  be  in  address- 
ing such  evil  spirits.  I  am  almost 
beginning  to  lose  my  patience  with 
these  wild  fellows.  A  godd  deal  of 
allowance  should  be  made  for  them  ; 
but  I  know  they  will  commit  them* 
selves  before  I  can  make  out  audi  a 
strong  case  as  will  convince  the 
goverinnent  as  to  the  wisdom  of  re- 
leasing their  friends. 

I  am  informed  to-day  by  a  eonfiden* 
tial^man,  who  was  present  when  the 
scene  took  place,  that  when  Afzul 
Khan  joined  bis  family  a  few  days 
since,  a  number  of  influentiid  chie^ 
with  the  chief  priests  of  the  trib^ 
assembled  and  taunted  him  with  having 
sold  himself  to  the  Faringees,  protest- 
ing that  the  very  clothes  he  had  ou 
him  were  purchased  with  the  money 
thus  foully  obtained*  and  that  in  con- 
sequence they  were  unclean  (napauk). 
The  Mullahs  (priests)  proceeded  forth- 
with to  disrooe  him,  and  when  they 
had  taken  off  his  cashmere  shawls  and 
fine  dresse",  they  obliged  him  to  wash 
himself  all  over  and  put  on  a  common 
peasant's  dress.  Thus  attired,  they 
all  knelt  down  and  began  to  pray. 
After  the  ceremony  of  dsansing  and 
praV'T  was  over,  they  entered  into 
conversatiuii  ahout  the  families  in  exile, 
when  the  khan  thought  it  time  to  say 
something  in  his  own  defence.  He 
solemnly  declared  that  the  seizure  of 
the  families  was  all  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  sahib  was  doing  all  in  his  power 
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to  have  them  released ;  that  he  (mean- 

log  me)  had  promised  in  a  certain 
number  of  days  that  they  should  be 
safe,  and  once  more  in  their  own  coun- 
try. He  conoluded  by  taking  an  OftUi 
on  die  Koran  to  the  effect*  diat  if  on 
a  certain  liate  they  were  not  released, 
he  would  throw  up  his  situation  and 
join  them  in  a  religious  war  against 
the  Parin^ees.  I  doubt  not  the  troth 
of  this  inforraatiwi.  The  unfortunate 
khan  has  thus  oommitied  himself  with 


the  principal  men  of  his  tribe,  aod 

told  an  untruth  as  regards  roe,  for  I 
never  promised  to  release  his  friends* 
the  envoy  having  cautioned  me  against 
making  promtees  on  this  head.  I 
have,  however*  written  to-day  recom- 
mending' that  one  of  Abdoolrehraan's 
sons  be  sent  into  this  country  to  m- 
plore  his  friends  to  keep  quiet,  as  te 
onlyooarse  whioh  ean  possibly  leaido 
the  release  of  the  rest  of  the  I 


THB    NBVXLLES    OF    O A aESTSTOWM-^a   TALB  OV 


CBAPTBB  XVI.— CAPTIVnrT. 


•  lam  itAaf  atfttftOnU." 


8G0VT. 


CerUia  BBjr  Lad. 


A  fTMl  deal  nobler,  and  taate  honnter, 

To  MM-  IIS  with  more  nwettncss :  men  that  dig 
And  lasli  away  their  live*  at  the  oart'a  tall, 
l>itt1ilc  our  fonifort*  ;  meat,  and  thi'ir  miii-tcr'''  thank*  too* 
AVhcn  they  work  well,  they  have —  men  of  our  <|ualitj, 
■\Vlu  n  they  do  well,  ami  venture  for't  with  valour, 
fight  hard,  lie  hard,  feed  hard,  when  tb«y  eumc  boma 
And  know  tbete  an  deaarrlng  thing*,  thing*  worthgr* 
dm  joa  tbn  blame  them,  if  their  aiada  •  llttl* 
BatlimdwIthglafTT  TtiapridtT 
A  little  watonctl  with  ambition. 
To  be  re*rKx-ted,  rvrkoncd  well,  and  honooicd 
For  what  they  hare  done :    .    .    .  . 

aa  if,  I  thank  ye  gentlemen. 


lUca  that  to  drink. 


Although  Thurot  and  the  passenger 
by  oompolsion  on  board  his  bark  eon-> 
versed  amioably  and  freely  together, 
they  neither  of  them  misunderstood 
their  respective  positions.  So  long  as 
they  were  at  sea,  the  relations  of 
good  fellowship  were  easily  preserv- 
ed ;  circumstances,  when  they  came 
to  land,  might  easily  disturl)  them. 
Such  a  contingency  was  to  be  guarded 
against.  Captain  Thurot  resolved 
that  his  part  should  be  done. 

**  To-morrow,"  said  he,  on  a 'dull 
evening  as  they  sailed  up  the  channel, 
^if  no  foul  accident  befal,  we  shall 
east  anehor.  Have  yon  any  objection 
to  arrangOt  while  we  are  here,  the 
terms  of  our  future  society.  Believe 
me,  I  have  no  wish  to  play  the  goaler, 
but  I  must  keep  trust.  I  need  not 
repeat  to  jou  I  am  answerable  fbr 


to 


your  appearance  in  France,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  as  I  strongly  suspect,  for  ^our 
non-appearance  in  Ireland.  I  sbaD 
take  your  word  if  you  give  it  to  me 
tliat  you  will  not  attempt  escaping, 
and  you  shall  be  very  much  your  own 
master— what  say  yon  Y* 

I  pledge  you  my  word/*  said  Car- 
leton,  *•'  that  to  the  very  best  of  my 
abilities,  1  will  endeavour  to  escaj-e 
from  you ;  and  this  I  say  without  io 
the  least  undervaluing  Ilia  charms 
of  your  society.  You  most  peradt 
me  to  offer  all  I  can,  my  warmest 
acknowledgements  for  courtesies  w  hicb, 
had  I  been  dnmmstanoed  otherwise 
than  I  am,  woold  have  made  eaptinty 
lijrht  to  me." 

*'  You  refuse  to  give  me  a  pledge. 
Tliink  again.  You  cannot  escape  from 
the  goMl  shipp  that  seems  pretty 
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clenr.  You  have,  I  should  say,  just 
as  iittlo  chance  of  making  your  escape 
horn  the  oouts  of  Fr«nc6 ;  indeed, 
taking  into  aeconnt  the  weteh  which 
will  be  set  upon  you,  less  chance  when 
once  you  are  landed.  Reflect  a  little, 
say  you  prize  our  free  intercourse 
aboTe  io  hopeless  a  hanrd.** 

"  No ;  I  stand  by  my  word.  I  will 
give  no  promise.  You  rany  be  per- 
fectly right.  I  am  sure  your  views 
are  reasonable,  but  captiree  and  esdlee 
would  hv  very  miserable,  if  hopes  were 
to  be  doled  out  to  them  by  reason. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  many  forms 
of  deliverance  have  presented  them- 
aehres  to  me  in  the  inaotirily  of  my 
▼OTage— all  plaosiUe.  If  it  were  only 
for  the  cheer  they  gave  me  when  I 
was  sometimes  ready  to  despair^  I  owe 
them  the  grace  not  all  at  once  to  sooot 
them." 

Sny  no  more,  yon  deoide  on  re* 

maining  a  prisoner." 

Many  days  dragged  heavily  on  after 
this  oonversationy  before  Ganeton  and 
Thorot  met  again.  The  bold  captain  was 
fonunoned  to  Paris  immediately  after 
his  ship  reached  port,;  and  his  young 
friend  round  himself  installed  in  a  spa- 
cioas  apartment,  rendned  as  oomfort* 
able  to  him  as  the  circumstances  of  his 
condition  admitted.  There  he  passed 
his  solitary  hours,  seldom  looking 
upon  a  human  ftee^  and  nevor  finding 
if  |N»88ible  to  engage  the  attendant  who 
periodically  visited  his  chamber  in 
even  a  brief  interchange  of  conversa- 
tion. 

The  suite  of  rooms  which  oonstitnted 

Carleton's  prison,  bore  token  of  an- 
cient grandeur  mouldering  to  decay. 
Faded  tapestry  on  the  walls,  and  gild- 
ing now  tanusiied  on  oohiiees  and 
ceiling,  and  on  the  capitals  and  pedes- 
tals of  shapely  pillars  and  pilasters — 
portraits  and  pictures  in  wood,  in 
panels  of  rich  carving,  although 
the  colours  and  the  gold  were 
smirched  and  dead,  suggested  to 
the  imagination,  times  when  princely 
dignities  held  high  state  in  these  gor- 
geous diambers,  and  when  masque  and 
dance  and  dainty  revel,  drew  forth 
within  them  the  exuberant  spirits  of 
early  youth,  and  lavished  upon  the 
hours  as  they  flitted  by,  these  priceless 
andirreooveraUeriebee.  How  mourn- 
fully the  echoes  sounded  when  memo- 
ries of  such  by-gone  times  were 
wakened  by  them.    And  bow  mjste- 


rlou«»ly,  in  the  dim  solitude  of  evening 
iis  it  subdued  itself  into  night,  did  the 
ikncies  of  Carleton  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  reminiseencssa  and  his  imagina- 
tions of  the  \)tist  become  visionary  ^ 
realities  of  the  ])resent,  peopling  the 
silence  around  lum,  us  thoutfh  the 
creatures  of  bis  re? cries  could  part 
from  him,  and  assume  an  actnal  and 
independent  existence. 

There  were  times,  too,  when  realities, 
more  poetical  tiian  airy  vi8ions,'ezerted 
their  power  to  swaj  and  move  him* 
His  chamber  on  one  side  looked  upon 
the  sea  ;  sometimes  the  evening  set  in 
storm  and  tempest,  and  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  waters  before  him  was  roused 
into  wild  commotion*  Then,  when 
billows  of  mountain  magnitude  flung 
themselves  upon  the  rock  and  cast 
their  white  spray  high  aboTC  it,  reced- 
ing with  fell  purpose  to  return  again ; 
when  every  shock  seemed  like  a  notice 
to  prepare  for  something  more  awful 
thaji  iiad  yet  been  witnessed — some- 
tiling  terrific  and  supernatural— with 
which  the  darkening  menace  of  the 
lurid  skies  was  loaded,  in  apprehension 
or  welcome  of  which  the  sea-birds 
wlieeled  in  giddier  circles,  and  as  they 
£pped  their  wings  in  the  warring  sea» 
screamed  in  exultation  or  aflfright ; 
how  passionately  did  Carleton  pant  for 
freedom,  and  huw  heavily  his  heart 
was  smitten  with  a  sense  of  feebleness 
and  ci^itivity. 

And  there  were  other  distractions. 
An  opposite  wing  of  the  Chateau  was 
•ometmes  l^lited  up  and  gay  with 
tantalismg  festivities.  At  the  distance, 
and  through  the  coloured  glass  of  the 
windows,  forms  were  undistinguish- 
able;  but  shadowy  figures  could  be 
seen,  and  the  light*hearted  sounds  of 
•cog  and  dance,  and  the  laughter  of 
the  yotmg  that  seems  the  glad  voice  of 
a,  spirit  never  crossed  bv  sorrow  or 
care,  came  rushing  into  his  solitude ; 
and  he,  so  formed  to  ei^oy  and  to 
grace  these  festal  meetings  ;  he,  so 
near  that  he  could  clear  almost  by  a 
bound  the  intervening  space  and  mingle 
in  the  revel ;  he,  was  there,  in  darlc- 
ness  and  neglect ;  as  wholly  unthought 
of  as  though  he  lay  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  and  had  left  none  on  earth  to 
remember  bim. 

So  passed  ^  wearying  hours  for 
davs  and  weeks,  unenlivened  bv  inter- 
change  of  social  converse  or  by  an  inci- 
dent in  which  the  captive  could  take  a 
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part  or  feel  an  interest.  No  rhantros 
but  those  which  varied  the  aspect  of 
sea  and  ikj.  No  notloe  of  cMflrftU 
life  but  the  festive  sounds  which  some- 
times fell  provokinply  on  his  ear,  to 
conjure  up  painful  thoughts  of  the 
warm  friends  whom  his  disappearance 
fiUod witii  ttudety;  and  who,  ooold  he 
ireturn  to  them,  wonld  greet  him  with 
so  glarl  a  welcome.  No  familiar  face 
to  look  upon,  but  of  the  staid  and  mute 
attendant,  whose  periodical  yisitsywith 
their  premonitory  notes  of  drawing 
bolt  and  bar,  spite  of  himself,  awakened 
a  feeling  of  expectation  that  bore  some 
sickly  resemblance  to  hope,  only  for 
the  sake  of  renewing  within  him,  from 
time  to  time,  the  sharp  reality  of  die> 
appointment.  So  puMd  bu  hmYj 
days. 

Everything  human  has  an  end,  suf' 
Mng  perhape  excepted— and  even 
suffering  must  have  a  change — Carle- 
ton  found  it  so.  For  some  time,  by 
strong  effort  he  had  averted  liis  eyes 
from  the  door,  when  the  bolts  were 
withdrawn,  and  even  walked  towards 
the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment, 
returning  mechanically  as  his  gaoler 
departed,  to  take  his  place  listlessly  at 
the  table  where  bis  ablitary  meal  was 
prepared.  One  evening,  he  found 
covers  laid  for  two,  and  as  he  started 
and  looked  after  the  vanishing  figure 
of  the  attendant*  about  to  demand 
whether  the  arrangement  was  acci* 
dental,  he  was  gratified  more  than  he 
would  have  thought  possible  by  seeing 
the  spirited  form  of  Thurot  advancing 
to  him. 

<*  I  hsfe  taken  the  liberty,**  said  the 
gallant  rover,  "  to  invite  myself  as 
your  guest  this  evening,  and  hope  it 
will  not  derange  jon  to  sap  in  com- 
pany, limited  jon  will  allow,  if  not 
Tery  select** 

Carleton  gave  the  expected  answer 
of  invitation  and  felt  tlie  change  from 
Us  late  baUts  no  ordinary  improfia> 
ments* 

For  the  first  time  since  his  imprison- 
ment (and  a  fortnight's  restraint  con- 
stituted no  small  proportion  of  the 
abort  time  tba*  be  bad  bved  asm  many) 
he  experienced  something  like  chesvw 
fulness,  and  as  he  clinked  his  glass  in 
exchange  of  courtesy  with  hi»  com- 
ponion,  there  was  an  emotion  of  nan« 
ner  wUeh  told  plainly,  how  much  the 
^arm  of  society  is  enhanced  bj  • 
period  of  solitary  oonflnemont. 


"  Apropos,*  said  Thurot,  laying 
down  his  glass,  *<  apropos,  as  a  good 
friend  of  nnne  says  when  be  baa  aome- 
thlng  more  than  ordinarily  irrelevant 
to  introduce  ;  do  vou  know  where  vou 
have  been  languishine  since  I  was 
forced  to  leave  you.  This  i  can  assure 
yon  is  no  vulgar  habitation— ^wbo  do 
you  suppose  was  its  founder  ?** 

"  Unless  I  had  something  of  the 
diviner's  art,  or  could  work  the  mira- 
ale  of  looui^  the  tongues  of  the  dumb, 
I  mnet  have  remained  ignorant  as  I 
am.  The  walls  have  no  legend  to  teU 
of  the  hand  that  raised  them,  and  they 
are  not,  1  assure  half  so  silent,  as  the 
mute,  who  baa  da^  after  day,  glowered 
npon  me  and  said  nothing  while  he 
passed  through  them.  How  shooU  I 
tell  the  history  of  my  prison  ?" 

**  Know  then  that  there  are  pages  in 
its  history  worth  studying  and  remsa- 
bering.  This  was  the  castle^or  tiie 
pleasure  house,  call  it  which  you  will, 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of 
the  extraordinary  mm  of  the  siztoenth 
century.  It  waa  a  osntury  frnitftd  in 
great  men  and  great  events.  Kings, 
popes,  sultans,  counsellors,  generus, 
monks,  magicians,  apostates,  of  that 
time  have  found  their  oulogiaia  or 
their  defamers,  and  have  their  place  in 
the  chronicles.  Michael  Ango,  the 
original  master  of  this  mansion,  b  less 
known  than  he  desenres  to  be.  The 
son  of  n  sbip>builder  of  Dieppe^  com- 
mencing manhood  in  his  father's  tradi^ 
he  passed  soon  from  peaceful  occupa- 
tions to  the  royal  trade  of  war.  Be- 
fbrt  tba  Tigoor  of  bia  mmdiood  bad 
paasad  away,  be  had  laid  the  fear  of 
nis  name  on  kingdoms  and  kings; 
had  taken  stern  vengeance  upon  royd 
navies  for  affronts  done  to  his  flag, 
bad  entsrtauied  bia  own  sofereipn, 
had  received  ambassadors  of  foreign 
principalities,  and  had  dictate<l  the 
terms  on  wiiioh  he,  Michael  Ango, 
oottdesoended  tofgrant  peace.  Ibd 
he  gone  off  in  his  strength,  history  no 
doubt  would  have  claimed  him  as  one 
who  should  figure  in  her  pages,  hut 
poor  Ango  saw  lus  fortunes  set  as 
ababbily  as  they  rose  proudly,  and  oon- 
aanted  to  survive  them  ;  and  so,  inas- 
much as  he  did  not  go  down  with  his 
glory,  history  would  have  nothing  to 
say  of  him.  Still  Ango  was  a  rare 
and  a  great  man.  Let  us  drink  to 
the  memory  of  the  brave.  And  now 
Sat  another  aiuropos.    What  are  yon 
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disposed  to  say,  if  I  renew  a  former 
proposition  ?  Will  you  reject  my  offer 
or  wiU  ymi  lunw  ftrMdom  OB  pirok  ?** 

Carleton  did  not  rtpeot  hia  vnqpiali. 
fied  refusal. 

"  I  am  far  from  unwilling,"  said  he» 
**to  profit  by  your  good  will.  On  the 
contrary  I  mean  to  try  it.  Girt  mo 
time  to  determine  whether  I  accept 
the  favour  you  offer  ;  in  the  mean- 
time do  me  the  favour  I  ask.  Let  me 
hm  the  po  war  to  ooiWMnnioito  with  • 
friend  in  Ireland.  Yon  can  command 
the  means  of  forwarding  a  letter  to 
him  and  of  letting  roe  have  his  reply ; 
on  fooeiving  it  I  ihaU  at  once  either 
aooept  your  good  offer,  or  else  I  ahall 
give  up  all  hope  of  freedom  and  recon- 
cile myself  to  this  tomb,  if  I  cannot 
break  out  of  it.  And  here,"  said  he 
olenohing  his  hand  and  Us  ookwr 
becoming  paler.  I  ought  to  tell  yoa* 
and  whoever  are  your  secret  masters 
ought  to  be  informed — I  look  upon  no 
BMtns  whioh  eon  oSmI  mj  liberation 
as  ol^ootionable.  I  owa  no  man  in 
this  country  forbearance  or  considera- 
tion. 1  have  been  most  foully  betrayed 
and  ensnared.  I  am  most  basely  in- 
oarosratad.  lUvo.thoIiAof  onowho 
is  desperate,  and  am  ready  to  dare 
the  utmost  peril  that  desperation  ever 
attempted.  These  are  to  be  sore  the 
words  of  a  woak  betrayed  man  i  hot  I 
may  find  means  to  make  them  daidi  ** 

Tluarot  replied— 

•*XA*M  a  blcd«  vhlAla  »  asll* 
ajr  rtNfltUag  SMN  «aiM|l^  la  ttM  fla  I 

nil  lliij  ilii  ulnnlliljiliMi  iiih. 

With  Itriving  acTer  can  m  ftvedom  S^Bt 
Th«  wi^  to  «atcr'»  broMl,  but,  b«iag 

So  wrote  Cowley  of  love's  ca^tivation^ 
and  so  say  I,  n  man  of  toleraUe  eame- 
rience,  rejecting  eaptinty  of  anothw 
description.  Ttuce  it  as  good  ho- 
mouredly  as  tou  can,  and  don't  ooo- 
oem  youredf  to  give  any  notioe  ui 
your  intentions.  Keckon  always  tliat 
the  state  of  things  between  a  prisoner 
and  his  keeper  is  a  state  of  war  ;  all 
Stratagems  that  a  man  like  you  will 
eondiaesnd  to  adoptt  are  liidr»  and  it  is 
ivperflaoas  to  give  notice  of  inteolioB 
to  make  use  of  them.  But  to  come 
back  to  the  subject;  1  shall  take 
eharge  of  your  letter,  and  will  ende»> 
TOUT  to  procure  an  answer.  It  is  not 
likely  that  1  shall  be  here  when  it 
retoms  but  I  shall  take  care  that  my 
offer  is  made  good  to  you«  and  that  if 


you  then  think  proper  to  go  out  on 
parole  you  have  only  to  give  notice  of 
where  yon  eboose  your  residence,  and 
jon  mi^  go  fovllu^ 

Cntod  tir  so  bMW  dniB  ttn  boMV  bMfc*** 

Carleton  had  resumed  his  compo- 
snre;  and,  while  he  made  aolmow- 

ledgements  for  his  friend's  courtesy, 

assured  him  that  he  would  not  think 
his  warmth  without  excuse  if  he  knew 
411  the  circumstances  which  accounted 
Ibr  it. 

"  Don't  suspect  me,"  was  the  r0gitf$ 
"  of  such  a  character  as  to  judge  yon 
unfairly  for  allowing  a  natural  indig- 
natioB  to  breaii  ont.  Whatwoold  a 
man  be  in  mature  lifb  if  there  were  no 
fire  in  him  when  he  was  young-.  But 
let  me  observe  that  the  wrongs  done 
you,  great  as  they  may  be,  are  not  the 
hardest  to  endore.  I  was  more 
buffetted  abont  by  the  world  than  jou 
are  ever  likely  to  be.  Indeed  I  may 
say  without  boasting  that  few  have 
eiperleuoed  ao  many  dMMes  of  ad- 
verse fortune.  Spoiled  ehili  snnblMd 
child,  cabin  boy,  smuggler,  sailor  under 
rude  captains,  captain  over  sailors 
rough  and  rude  as  the  elements  they 
bore  np  against,  gambler»  agent  in  n 
cause  which  the  party  in  power  called 
treason  ;  and  in  that  cause  taking  all 
di^^ses,  bog  trotter,  dancing  mastor, 
peasant,  oonrlier,  senrant,  my  lordi 
secretary,  miladCs  man  of  business  { 
and  what  do  you  think  was  the  suffer- 
ing hardest  to  be  borne.  I  have  had 
ample  power  of  choice — want,  wounds, 
incessant  lahenri,  and  hsHships ;  con* 
tinual  dangers,  the  grossness  of  my 
poorer  companions,  the  proud  man's 
or  master's  contumely ;  what  was  my 
mat  of  ills?** 

**  Servitude,  no  doubt,  it  WSS  the 
most  ignoble  condition." 

«« Perhaps,"  replied  Thurot,  "but 
not  in  the  sense  you  take  it.  In  the 
ordinary  oonfliots  of  hnman  lift^  and 
in  a  career  like  mine,  1  should  think  it 
madness  to  count,  or  think  of,  the  buf- 
fets that  strangers  or  enemies  may  have 
inlicted  on  me.  From  persons  to 
whom  I  did  no  goodfWfay  should  I 
expect  good  ?  And  as  to  the  injuries 
indicted  on  me  by  enemies,  I  would 
take  them  just  as  wounds  iu  an  action 
where  I  would  ent  down  a  fee  if  I 
could,  but  would  bear  away  no  ill 
thought  or  ill-will  of  him.  No,  the 
hardiships  and  mishaps  of  life  among 
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enemies  and  strangers,  never  disturbed 
my  spirit.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  felt 
keenlj.  The  wrongs  done  me  by  the 
men  I  serve  under.  The  being-  post- 
poned because  of  the  very  services  I 
rendered  them«  and  of  the  uses  I 
•toopedtOyto  do  tbem  Mrvioe.  To 
see 

is,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  very  inoffiBDNve 

{>ro8peot— prospect  which  all  must 
ook  upoDy  who  have  been  born  to  do 
the  rough  work  of  the  world ;  but  it 
is  a  different  thing  to  see  men  set  in 

fi>8ts  which  the  utmost  they  are  capa- 
e  of  doing  ia»  to  adorn  while  tbej 
betray  them,  and  to  tee  tins  elioioe 
made,  simply  because  you  have  proved 
your  ability  to  hold  them.  This  is  a 
wroqg which  might  excuse*  passing 
anger. 

Come,  I  don't  ask  you  to  drink 
success  to  our  new  hero,  fresh  from 
the  royal  mint — bless  the  mark — our 
AdmirallConflans.  Though  Burgundy 
of  tliis  stamp  is^ht  excuse  m  petty 
treason,  but  you  can  pledge  me  with- 
out the  crime." 

When  they  had  set  down  their 
glasses,  Thurot  resumed. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  endur- 
ing evil  of  such  wrongs  as  these ;  they 
lessen  your  respect  for  men  you  could 
with  to  honour.  For  my  part,  I  was 
Ikhth  with  respect  for  what  I  thoagfat 
great,  as  a  kind  of  appetite  in  ray  moral 
nature.  Adventurous  as  I  was,  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  came  to  respect  myself 
only  by  finding  my  sdlMnes  iihI 
efforts  successful.  And  that  I  looked 
up  to  the  judgment  of  my  superiors, 
as  1  thought  tliem,  with  just  the  dispo- 
tition  that  would  have  made  me  a  capi- 
tal Jerait.  How  am  I  now?  In  m 
cause  I  serve  and  the  men  I  serve 
under,  there  is  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  i  can  venerate.  *My  mind  to 
nealongdoni it.'  lean  nowaaywitli 
all  truth ;  and  high  as  such  an  eleva- 
tion may  seem  to  be,  it  is  far  from 
enviable.  It  is  an  elevation  too  that 
threatens  a  fall.  The  leaders  who 
manage  a  cause  as  ours  is  managed, 
are  not  the  men  to  win.  But,  what- 
ever is  won  or  lost  in  the  contention,  a 
brave  man  can  always  take  good  heed 
that  liis  honour  is  safe.  This  is  now 
almost  my  only  satisfiKition.  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  spoke  a  word  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  my  professional  ser- 


vices and  the  kmd  of  recompense  they 
received." 

''Noy**  laid  Carleton,  "you  inte- 
reeted  me  a  good  deal  by  a  sketch  of 
your  early  years,  but  I  know  so  little 
of  the  interval  between  your  boyhood 
and  the  present  day,  •§  not  to  be  aUe 
to  appropriate  the  word  profesnonal 
to  any  particular  department." 

*'  It  will  not  surprise  you,"  said 
Thurot,  "  to  learn  that  my  party  or 
rather  the  party  that  oouM  call  me 
theirs  " 

**  I  admit  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
tinction," said  Carleton. 

''And  you  see  in  me  an  instance 
that  it  is  reaL  It  i^  however,  too 
often  a  distinction,  classing  the  many 
at  one  side,  and  the  few  on  the  other  ; 
separating  the  great  as  they  are  htvled 
from  the  lowly.  Tbe  Jacobite  party 
at  this  day,  can  perhajts  number  several 
(T  should  not  be  justified  in  disclosing 
how  many)  thousands,  who  are  its  in- 
struments and  who  are  to  be,  if  neces- 
sary, its  fietinu;  while  there  are  a 
fbw  very  prudent,  seorible  men,  who 
male  the  party,  or  the  principle  repre- 
sented in  it,  an  instrument  for  their 
own  special  ends ;  and  who  are  ready 
to  saorifioe  it  and  its  intereeta  to  tiior 
own  peculiar  necessities.  These  are 
the  persons  who  can  say  of  Jacohitism, 
it  is  our  party. 

I  was  attached  to  ih»  party  in  the 
other  aense,  and  made  my  earliMt 
campaigns  in  its  service,  postponing 
every  thing  that  was  my  own  to  the 
good,  attained  or  attainable,  of  the 
oanse.  I  did  much  for  it.  While  I 
passed  in  Paris  for  a  Frencliman,  I 
was  abl"  to  act  ns  a  Hibernian  in  Ire- 
land. Trom  time  to  time  I  received 
acknowledgements  and  praises.  It  was 
eonftssed  ttat  I  had  nefor  brought  the 
interest  confided  to  me  into  danper. 
That  I  had  made  the  warmest  zeal  tor 
enterprise  compatible  with  the  coolest 
diacretion;  and,  will  yon  believe  ity 
after  years  of  such  services,  and  snoh 
acknowledgements,  1  remained  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  as  1  held  at 
the  outset,  and  have  not  to  this  houTy 
been  entrusted  with  secrets  sndi  as  are 
bnofwn  to  men  said  to  belong  to  our 
partv,  who  h^d  ever  been  thought  full 
of  their  own  private  advantage,  and 
who  never  had  the  ability,  or  looked 
for  an  ocoaaon,  to  serve  their  cause. 
Well,  I  have  the  knowledge  they 
thought  to  Jceep  from  me.   It  is  my 
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own  acquisition.  Fools !  did  they 
forget  that  I  discovered  their  enemies' 
seoret*,  or  were  they  ignorant  that  it 
was  mnch  easier  to  arrive  at  tfaeini. 
Confidence  in  me  wouUl  have  served 
them  much  and  cost  them  nothing.  I 
BOW  know  all,  and  have  no  terms  to 
keep  as  to  the  knowledge^  except  what 
my  honour  dictates.  I  spare  and  keep 
safe,  but  cannot  honour  them. 

Well,  next  I  turned  to  myself,  I 
hoMted  my  flag  on  the  watert ;  I  com- 
manded a  smuggling  vessel—still  giv- 
inp^  support  to  the  old  cause,  hut  not 
the  passionate  support  of  other  years. 
I  became  commander  of  a  ileet — a  tiect 
of  privateers ;  I  had  mj  snccesses,  my 
disasters,  but  I  never  rendered  such 
services  to  the  cause  of  James,  as  I 
did  on  the  sea,  to  the  marine  of  France. 

Prdses,  promises,  were  my  reward ; 
pnuse  became  more  ardent,  «sappoint- 
ment  followed  the  promises  ;  and  now, 
that  I  have  learned  disesteem  for  every 
individual,  statesman,  financier,  cour- 
tier, soldier,  sailor,  in  authority :  now 
that  they  have  forced  me  to  think  more 
highly  of  myself  than  of  all  others  or 
rather  more  ignobly  of  others  than  of 
mystlf ;  now  they  are  about  to  give  me 
a  command.  To  give  me  a  command  ? 
They  tautrht  me  to  expect  it ;  but  I 
know  of  what  kind  it  is  to  be.  I  am 
to  be  appended  as  the  tail  to  a  paper 
kite,  when  the  body  goes  well  the 
appendage  will  follow,  but  I  know  the 
hand  that  launches  and  the  mind  that 
governs  this  enterprise.  It  will  fail,  it 
wHl  ikil.  One  thing  I  promise,  mine 
shall  not  be  the  failure  or  the  fall  of  a 
mere  dependent.  If  by  one  of  those 
incomprehensible  casualities  that  are 
declaretl  iiupobsible  till  they  occur  I 
eocoeed — a  new  life  will  open  to  me, 
to  will  it  if  I  fail ;  the  life  that  reveals 
all  secrets.  On  this  earth  I  believe 
there  is  one  who  will  feel  regret,  one 
more  perhaps  than  can  be  found  among 
the  mourners  at  a  royal  funeral.*' 

"Is  it  fair  to  ask,** Mid  Carleton, 
**  if  this  enterprise  you  are  to  be 
engaged  in,  is  against  the  country  of 
yonrfiithers?*' 

should  not  choose  to  nolate 
secresy  to  answer  you,  but  you  can 
hardly  mean  to  call  an  enterprise 
against  England,  supposing  such  a 
aebeme  in  contemplation,  against  the 
land  of  my  fathers.  Mff  fathers  wero 
not  English,  ;unl  they  were  condemned 
•to  leave  tluir  Iioine.s  and  possessions 
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in  Ireland.  To  recover  these,  and  to 
fight  appainst  England,  would  be  an 
enterprise  for  not  t^fabui  my  coun 
trj»  Every  frank  acknowledgment 
of  an  enemy's  admiration  for  English 
laws  and  English  men  I  am  always 
free  to  make ;  still  you  must  regard 
it  as  the  acknowledgement  of  an  enenvf. 
But  look,  they  are  Ughti^g  up  the 
chambers  opposite." 

"  Yes,"  said  Carleton,  '*  many  a 
weary  evening  have  I  felt  nrovokin^ly 
within  hearing  of  the  revels  for  which 
they  seem  again  preparing,  and  have 
given  them  no  friendly  wishes.** 

"  I  should  not  wonder,"  said  Thurot, 
looking  for  a  short  time  towards  the 
lighted  windows,  "  I  should  not  won- 
der that  you  were  annoyed  at  being 
unable  to  take  a  part  in  the  gay  doings 
you  speak  of.  Your  annoyance  would 
not  be  less  if  yoa  could  have  seen  the 
forms  that  prace  them.  Shall  I  libe- 
rate YOU  for  the  night  and  introduce 
you  at  Madame  la  Coratesse's  little 
fete  ?   1  have  ample  permiasion.'' 

Carleton  shook  his  head  as  if  he 
would  dismiss  the  proposition  and 
change  the  subject.  Yet  the  thought 
presented  by  his  companion  did  not 
altogether  displease  him. 

"Come,"  said  Thurot,  **Iet  me 
interpret  that  wave  of  the  head.  It 
bad  not  the  remotest  resemblance  to 
Jove*a  irrevocable  nod;  on  the 
trary  it  seemed  to  invite  prearing.  Will 
vou  come,  dance  with  some  of  the 
light-hearted  daughters  of  France,  and 
look  on  one  of  the  loveliest  creatures 
that  your  own  country  has  ever  had  to 
boast  of ;  more  than  to  look  on  her  I 
dare  not  promise  you,  for,  she  has  an 
aunt!  Who  can  say  what  that  dread 
aunt  may  please  to  order  or  forbid ; 
and  yet  perhaps  you  might  aspire  to  the 
honour  of  leading  her  beautiful  niece 
one  dance — ^you  are,  all  unconscious  as 
you  may  be,  already  something  of  a 
Ikvourite." 

"  Me,*'  said  Carleton*  •'yon  caimot 
mean  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  you,  I  mean  you*  and  they 
meant  you.** 

"  But  how,"  aaid  Garleloo,  ««oouId 
I  become  known  to  any  bodpr  in  thia 
dim  prison-house,  or  out  of  it  either  ; 
except  my  taciturn  attendant  ?'* 

"  There  are  suoli  things  my  good 
friend  as  letters,  and  young*  ladies 
sometimes  feel  qualified  to  write  them ; 
and  when  they  are  grateful,  their 
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gratitude  is  occasionalty  eloquent  and 
affecting.  And  so  it  appears  that  once 
upon  a  time,  a  young  gentleman  per. 
A>rmed  a  feat  not  niiieh  unlike  that  of 
a  hero  of  romance  in  a  far  oiT  town  in 
Ireland,  and  one  of  the  ladies  to 
whom  he  played  the  part  of  a  deliverer, 
has  written  some  very  pretty  praises 
of  this  yondi  to  her  lovely  Aneod  now 
sojourning  in  our  Chateau  of  Varange- 
ville,  and  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
bearing  them  repeated,  and  hope  to 
have  soon  the  honour  of  introducing  the 
subject  of  them,  and  the  pleasure  of 
surprising  the  fair  speakers  who  would 
have  been  more  chary  of  their  enco- 
miums and  admiration,  had  they  known 
that  thdr  hero  of  romanoe  was  so  near 
at  band.  Come  let  me  introduce  you  ?** 

Carleton's  repngnance  to  be  a  sharer 
in  gaieties  thus  recommended  was  fast 
ihding  away.  It  had  suhdded  to  sudi 
a  degree,  that  be  said  somethiqg  about 
his  deficiency  in  suitable  costumo*  as 
the  excuse  he  had  to  rely  on. 

"Don't  think  about  your  dress," 
said  Thurot,  "yon  are  veij  well  as 
you  are  ;  httt  I  mtve  as  a  dutiful  gaoler» 
cared  for  you  while  I  was  away.  You 
will  find  m  your  room  some  attire 
which  I  took  uie  liber^  to  have  con- 
veyed there  while  we  dined,  and  you 
can  judge  whether  my  skill  in  describ- 
ing your  stature  and  form,  and  Mons. 
Le  Grand's  artistical  quickness  of 
apprehension  hi  acting  upon  my  hum- 
ble siug«Btions»  do  not  entitle  us  to 
Somo  share  of  praise  and  consideration . " 

C^leton  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
soadedf  and  while  he  arrayed  himself 
in  the  ridi  attire  so  well  adapted  to  his 
fine  person,  heard  from  Thurot  some 
account  of  the  ladies  to  whom  he  was 
to  be  presented. 

I  advise  you»  CarletoBy"  said  hs^ 
"  to  be  modest,  Madame  la  Comtesse 
Dillon  O' Moore,  as  she  is  styled  in 
courtesy,  has  rather  ambitious  ho^es 
for  her  young  relative.  Narrowly 
escaping  in  her  own  person,  thefortune 
of  being  raised  to  an  almost  regal  ele- 
vation, she  seems  to  expect  that  she  is 
to  be  recompensed  in  the  distinction  of 
her  niece.  Be  liberal  of  your  homage 
I  advise,  for  if  things  go  well  and  all 
ends  as  it  should,  you  may  one  of  those 
days  have  to  pay  obeisance  to  her  as 
your  queen.* 


Would  it  not  he  well***  said  Carle- 
ton,  "  to  reserve  my  duty  till  that  day 
arrive,  and  in  the  meantime  profit  by 
tiie  opportuni^  tooflfer  thedevotedMBS 

of  a  cavalier  ? 

'*  Well,  perhaps,  if  the  majestic  aunt 
would  allow,  and  the  fair  young  lady 
would  accept  of  your  devotions.  But 
believe  me,  vou  most  be  wary.  The 
aunt  will  insist  on  your  observing  the 
distance  and  respect  which  sovereigns 
exact  from  subjects.  Seriously, — I  am 
perfectly  serious,  she  hopes  to  see  her 
niece  a  queen.    The  prince — you  call 
him  pretender,  gratified  my  lady  aunt, 
whileMadcleine  O' Moore  was  yet  a  child 
or  little  more,  by  an  ardent  encomium 
on  her  voudiftil  beauty.   The  conse- 
quence has  been  unhappy*  The  casual 
words,  unheard  or  uofieeded  by  the 
little^Madeleine,  have  imprinted  tbem- 
sslves  most  tenaciously  on  lladame*t 
loyal,  aristocratic,  memory  ;  and,  half 
in  patriotism,  half  ambition,  she  has 
mentally  destined  the  gay-hearted  and 
lovely  young  girl  to  bear  the  burden 
of  a  crown.   Too  are  aware,  every 
body  is — how  dissatisfied  our  party  are, 
with  some  of  the  intimacies  formed  by 
the  prince.  Madame,  whose  delicacy  is 
not  as  much  on  the  alert  as  her  pride^ 
would  reclaim  bim  through  her  niece; 
and  has  positively  educated  the  uncon- 
scious  young  lady  for  the  state  to 
which  she  hopes  to  see  her  exalted. 
She  has  had  her  taught  to  speak  and 
write  English  fluently  and  well ;  has 
made  her  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  vour  country  ;  in 
short,  has  ministered  to  her  madness 
with  excellent  good  senses  adopting 
the  best  means  in  her  power  to  prepare 
for  an  event  which  it  is  sheer  insanity 
to  think  of.    Meanwhile  the  niece^ 
wholljr  unoonsdous  of  the  greatnem 
thus  m  store  for  her,  or  of  the  wild 
scheme  which  she  is  expected  to  pro- 
mote, yields  with  the  sweetest  gentle- 
ness to  what  she  believes  to  he  her 
aunt*s  eccentricities  and  caprices*  too 
happy  to  repay  by  frank  obedience  to 
behests,  the  wisdom  of  which  she  can- 
not fathom,  some  share  of  the  gratitude 
justly  due,  for  the  years  of  maternal 
anxiety  which  her  aunt  devoted  to  the 
little  motherless  infant#  the  child  of 
her  busbaud's  brother.** 
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CHAP.  XVlL^i— A  FA&EWELL  FETE  IN  THE  MAMOUl  ANOO. 


A  hAlr-brained  KntimenUl  trace 

Wu  ttrongly  pictured  in  hex  face. 


Um  *f9  am  tuntod  oacmptjr 


Uha  *  tkw  yit^  «hlUif 


Madblxiiii  DUkni'O'Moore  merited 
Thorot's  eulogy ;  and  on  thSs  evenkigy 

while  assisting  her  annt  to  do  the 
honours  of  a  farewell  party  to  the 
good  company  of  Varangeville«  ap- 
peared mora  tfian  ordinarily  attnuv 
tive.  A  spadooa  salon  in  tfaa  Ma- 
noir  of  Ango  was  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  little  village,  with 
some  neighbouring  convents  where 
pupils  wara  raoaivad  en  pentkn,  sop- 
plied  the  gueets.  Tha  lianoir  w 
chateau  was  not  the  residence  of 
Madeleine,  but  her  aunt  had  authority 
to  make  such  use  of  it  as  she  pleased^ 
and  occasionally,  during  her  frequent 
visits  to  the  sea-side,  she  availed  her- 
self of  its  state  apartments  for  festal 
purposes. 

It  was  a  gay  scene  and  a  nietii- 
resqcie^  tlw  antique  hall  and  tfaa 
joyous  young  faces  which  adorned  it. 
Madame  la  Comtesse,  as  she  was 
styled,  held  high  state,  seated  on  a 
riofa  conch  placed  on  a  platform  raisad 
a  little  above  the  floor,  and  over- 
looked the  various  merry  groups  dis- 
tributed over  the  spacious  chamber, 
eadi  intent  on  tba  avolntions  of  tta 
own  separate  dance,  but  all  harmo- 
nized into  one  whole  by  the  music 
which  gave  law  and  life  to  the  move- 
ments of  each  cheerful  party.  Be- 
sida  her  SBt  tlia  old  Cor^  a  partaiesr 
of  the  gWOTal  gladnessr  hj  aigojing 
the  enjoyment  of  the  young,  and  pro- 
nouncing on  the  awkwardnesses  (which 
were  few)  and  the  graces  and  suo- 
oassas  of  tha  daaaars,  whioh  wtra 
many,  with  as  grave  an  intere<<t  iis  if 
matter  of  deep  morality  was  con- 
oerned  in  the  performance.  And  yet 
ahhowgh  ha  nad  antared  into  tha 
nirit  of  his  adopted  country,  ao 
ttarans^Iy  tis  to  have  imbibed  its  re- 

r;t  for  *'  la  danse,"  Le  Pere 
ilagarty,  as  hiti  name  bore  testi- 
mony, had  had  his  dciaant  from 
Irish  parents,  and  was  indeed  a  native 
if  Irehnd.    Tha  aonvcrsation  bo- 


twean  madams  and  iStm  Oai€,  was  ni^ 
limitad  to  the  incidents  of  the  paik 

sinff  soana*    Madame  had  oocasion- 
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ally  the  air  of  one  chagrined  and 
disappointed,  and  the  reverend  father 
was  manUMy  andeavonring  to  soothe 
har.  When  the  daoaa  had  tara^p 
nated  and  the  various  groups  prome- 
naded the  room,  many  slackened  their 
pace  and  paused  to  gaze  for  a  moment 
on  the  pair  who  seemed,  so  aamast» 
and  intent  on  their  engrossing  sub- 
ject, as  to  forget  that  there  were  guests 
to  be  attended  to,  and  that  they 
were  themselves  "iStM  obsarvad  it 
all  ohsat'fsri."  After  some  time 
aadama  seemed  suddenly,  and  by  an 
effort,  to  remember  her  duties  as  a 
hostess,  and  she  arose  from  the  couch, 
laaviiig  the  prieat  iti  sale  oaenpant 
Ha  was  not  long  alone.  Two  gay 
young  girls,  Madeleine  and  a  favoured 
companion,  sprang  from  the  earn, 
liers  who  waited  on  them,  and  toak 
thsir  plaossy  one  on  eaeh  side  of  the 
good-humoured  Ciiri^  adio  lose  te 
wdcome  them. 

''I  owe  you  a  spite,"  said  Made* 
leine^  rsAising  her  hand  to  the  prias^ 
for  saddening  my  aont  witfk  joor  wise 
saying^." 

«And  I,"  said  her  friend,"  will 
forgire  you,  on  one  condition  only." 

*  And  pray  you  spitaftd  and  msiw 
ciless  maidens  how  am  I  to  win  yonr 
forgiveness  ?" 

"  Never  make  m^  aunt  so  sad 
a^ain,"  said  Madeleine.  ^Tdl  me 
fully  and  truly  how  you  saddened  her,** 
said  her  friend — "  Come  Per*  O'Ha- 
garty,  what  was  the  subject  of  your 
conversation,  who  was  the  prince 
madame  spoke  olt  who  fidled  to  kasf  ■ 
his  engsgoascnt?" 

The  priest  seemed  for  a  moment 
alarmed,  but  with  an  effort  recovered 
his  composure. 

Nw  ths*,"  said  he»  "it  is  eaqr 
my  children,  to  win  your  pardon—. 
mmAmma,  did  me  the  honour  to  oodp 
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verse  on  things  that  havo  lon^  ceased 
to  bo  remembered  by  the  world.  Do 
you  like  such  subjects  ?** 

"  Of  all  things  in  the  world !" 
cried  Madeleine's  youne  friend.  It 
it  so  pretty  to  see  old  things  made 
for  your  amusement— and  to  be  in 
doubt  whether  you  are  to  love  the 
truths  of  old  times  because  they  seem 
so  engaging,  or  to  believe  in  tictions 
composed  in  our  own  day  because 
their  anbjeetii  are  'so  old  w  to  give 
them  an  air  of  truth,  at  least  an 
air  that  forbids  you  to  contradict 
them.  What  was  your  topic  with 
madame?*' 

**  Old  enough  on  your  principles  to 
look  like  truth,  and  so  true  that  it 
might  deserve  to  have  always  the 
durm  of  noTelty.  We  spoke  of  the 
original  proprietor  of  this  old  man- 
sion— of  Michael  Ango.  Do  you  know 
young  ladies,  that  this  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when  Ango,  on  the 
very  plaee  where  we  are  seated,  stood 
to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  the 
king  of  Portugal,  and  condescended 
to  grant  their  master  peace.  Unhappy 
Ango  1"  said  the  old  man  (with  an 
inward  smile,  as  he  thought  how 
easy  it  is  to  divert  a  young  mind  from 
its  purpose,)  **  Unhappy  Ango,  wiiat 
a  mournful  dream  closed  that  day  of 
pridOf  and  how  woefully  were  its 
threatenings  fulfilled  1" 

Here  the  old  man  became  silent 
and  thoughtful.  For  a  time  his 
TouDg  companions  remeeted  bis  seem- 
mg  emotion — ^but  curiosity  could  not 
long  be  repressed,  and  entreaties, 
earnest  and  caressing,  were  poured  in 
upon  him,  petitioning  for  Ango's 
dream.   By  this  time  one  and  another 

Soup  stood  arrested,  near  the  good 
ther — and  ere  he  had  entered 
deeply  into  his  narrative,  the  whole 
assembly  with  upturned  Ihces  of  inte- 
rest were  gathered  round  him  in  lis- 
tening silence. 

"  Michnel  Ango,  my  children  had 
three  remarkable  dreams — I  shall  re. 
count  them  to  you.  The  ilrst»  was 
wben  he  thought  of  building  this 
mansion.  The  second  was  on  the 
night  of  the  day  which  he  reckoned 
the  proudest  of  his  life.  The  third 
was  m  his  hour  of  sorest  adversity.*' 

•*  Go  on,  good  fath  r — do  pray  go 
on,"  spoke  several  young  voices  at 
once,  and  the  good  father  proceeded 
to  recount  • 


THE  THREE  VISIONS  OF  ANGO. 

When  Michael  Ango  had  oomj'K  ted 
his  beautiful  house  in  Dieppe,  and  had 
built  ships  many  as  he  could  find 
mariners  to  c^uip  them,  he  bethought 
htm  of  erecting  a  costly  country 
house,  and  chose  the  rock  where  the 
castle  of  Varangeville  stood,  as  the 
site  to  erect  it  on.  In  furtherance  of 
his  views,  he  purchased  tiie  castle, 
and  then  deliberated  whether  he 
would  alter  and  amend  the  old  build- 
ing, or  level  it  to  the  ground,  and 
CMCt  am  altogether  new.  Much  was 
to  be  said  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other.  At  last  he  decided.  The  old 
castle  was  to  bo  pulled  down.  Yes," 
said  the  priest,  the  old  ca&tle  tiiat 
withstood  Saracen*  nnd  pirate,  and 
Dane,  infidel  and  heretic  ;  and  had 
defended  God's  servants  and  his  altars ; 
Abbey  and  convent  and  Church, — it 
was  to  be  erased  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  as  if  ruin  drove  a  plough  over 
it,  and  a  new  mansion  was  to  be 
raised  upon  the  spot  where  it  had 
for  many  a  troubled  century  inspired 
confidence  in  the  natives  of  the  iindt 
and  awed  the  invader." 

The  old  man  paused  for  a  moment 
to  glance  round  on  his  enlarged  au- 
ditory, and,  as  it  seemed,  to  recollect 
himself. 

**  Well,  my  children,  Ango  still 
inhabited  the  old  castle,  and  although 
he  had  determined  what  was  to  be 
done,  he  lay  down  that  night  with 
his  mind  ill  at  ease.  It  is  dangerous 
and  sinful  to  disturb  what  length  of 
years  has  consecrated.  Time  is  one 
of  God's  minbters  to  wait  on  what 
he  loves,  and  commend  it  to  the  care 
of  all  who  love  him.  For  this  he 
bears  the  hour-glass,  to  measure  the 
length  of  days  for  which  places  or 
institutions  should  be  honoured^  .and 
if  be  is  also  armed  with  a  scythe-ljie 
is  not  for  this  represented  as  a  de- 
stroyer. The  scythe  is  an  imple- 
ment of  husbandry,  not  of  destruc- 
tion. Nol  my  children^  it  is  not 
time  which  causes  things  and  men 
to  moulder  and  decay.  What  is 
mortal  and  perishable,  suffers  and 
diet  from  mortal  ailments  and  acci- 
dents; time  gives  grandeur  and  in- 
terest to  things  that  man,  and  th.- 
agencies  in  this  world  of  man,  turn 
tu  destruction.  Man  never  does  so 
without  conunittiqg  sin  and  beiiy 
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visited  by  remorse;  an  I  so,  Ango  lay 
down  troubled  in  mind,  and  remained 
■adij  ruminatine  on  hts  oouoh  until 
at  last*  wearied  and  worn  out*  he 
slept  for  very  sorrow. 

"  Suddenly  he  started  up  !" — as  the 
priest  spoke*  there  was  manifest 
alarm  on  ihe  countenances  of  his 
youi^  hearers.  "  Suddenly  ho  started 
up*  and  heard*  in  a  voice  so  sweet 
and  plaintive*  that  it  would  draw 
tears  from  men  of  hard  eountenanees* 
the  words — *  we  are  going,  we  are 
going.'  Then  there  was  silence.  For 
a  short  time  Ango  could  hear  the 
beating  of  his  own  heart*  such  was  the 
stillness  of  the  hour.  At  length  he 
tried  to  sleep,  hoping  that  what  ho 
heard  was  a  delusion,  or  something 
that  could  be  accounted  for  mvturall^. 
He  was  just  beginning  to  sink  again 
into  sleep  when  the  sad  voice  re- 
turned upon  him,  and  the  words  were 
repeated.  Then  in  a  state  of  despe- 
ration Ango  starte<l  and  spoke  aloud* 
calling  on  the  disturber  of  his  slura- 
hers  to  reveal  himself.  There  was 
an  answer — it  was  not  addressed  to 
the  hearing  of  his  ears  but  his  soul 
received  it*  notes  a  thought  which 
sprang  up  in  his  own  mind,  but  as  a 
voice,  solemn  and  mournful  that  pene- 
trated to  the  heart  within  him.  It 
said,  '  We  are  the  spirits  'of  the 
good  works  witnessed  and  left  behind 
by  the  thousand  years  that  had  their 
beginning  antl  their  close  in  the  castle 
of  Varangeville — the  thou^iand  years 
which  have  rolled  over  Its  battle- 
ments. We  have  dwelt  here  long^ 
and  here  we  would  abide  the  day 
when  all  is  to  bo  judged  and  ended. 
Woe  to  the  rude  of  heart  that  would 
displace  us.' — Ango  slept  again«  or 
slept  on,  for  all  I  have  related  may 
have  been  but  a  dream,  and  when  he 
walked  forth  into  the  fresh  morning 
WR*  he  dismissed  the  thoughts  whi<£ 
had  been  with  Um  in  the  night,  and 
confirmed  himself  in  the  resolution 
that  the  castle  should  fall. 

"  And  fall  it  did  ;  but  Ango's  for- 
tunes fell  not  with  it.  On  the  ooo* 
trary*  he  increased  in  wealth  and 
power  and  honours  until  at  last  he 
assumed  the  state  of  a  sovereign 
prince.  On  a  day*  in  an  evil  hour 
Ibr  Portugal*  armed  ships  of  that 
country  captured  one  of  his  trading 
vessels,  and  inflicted  cru<  l  HitVerings 
on  her  crew.    Ango  beard  tiie  tidings 


with  indignation,  and  immediately 
equipped  a  fleet  consisting  of  ten 
men  of  war*  with  transports  oon« 
taining  a  strong  land  force,  and  sent 
them  out  to  avencre  the  foul  wrong 
dune  their  countrymen.  Portugal 
soon  saw  its  error  through  its  punish- 
ment, and  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
king  of  France  imploring  his  inter- 
ference. When  Francis  heard  their 
story*  he  said,  'you  must  go  to 
BTichael  Ango*'  and  to  Miduel 
Ango  they  accordingly  came.  Here 
before  this  raised  seat  he  stood*  the 
ship  builder*  the  ship-builder's  son-^ 
while  proud  nobles  were  ranged 
round  its  lowest  step*  to  hear  his  re- 
proofs and  to  accept  the  boon  of 
peace  he  accorded  them,  in  compli- 
ment as  he  said  to  his  kind  friend  and 
master,  Francis.  That  night  he  lay 
down  in  gratified  pride.  He  lay 
down  in  his  pride  to  sleep,  and  soon 
he  startled  from  slumber*  and  feared 
to  sleep  again.  But  his  eyes  were 
heavy*  a  power  he  could  not  with* 
stand  pressed  down  their  lids,  he 
slept,  and  the  voices  that  had  affrighted 
him  long  years  before,  came  upon  iiim. 
He  did  not  know*  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish, the  words  they  spoke*  but  he 
felt  by  the  anguish  of  his  spirit  that 
they  must  be  very  dreadful,  and  it  is 
said  that  from  that  night*  although 
he  never  could  collect  a  distinct  re- 
membrance of  what  he  heard  in  it* 
Michael  Ango  was  an  altered  man  ; 
his  high  spirit  quailed  and  was  bowed 
down,  his  temper  unoertain  or  suUen> 
his  clear  judgment  ditturhed  and 
clouded. 

"  .\t  last  his  day  of  adversity  came* 
in  darkness  and  storm.  Francis  the 
First  was  dead*  his  one  true  friend 
in  the  hour  of  success — and  with  his 
well  beloved  monarch,  all  Ango's 
prosperity  died  too.  Wrecks  and 
defeats  at  sea  law  processes  and 
heavy  losses  by  land*  fell  upon  him  in 
rapid  and  uninterrupted  succession,  ene- 
mies watched  to  do  him  harm,  friends, 
as  men  commonly  call  the  associates 
of  prosperous  hounb  ilurank  away* 
lest  their  feelings  should  be  hurt  at 
seeing  him  suffer  ;  and  in  this  castle 
where  princes  had  bowed  before  him, 
lay  Anffo*  alone^  awaiting  the  hand 
of  death*  none  at  band  to  smooth 
liis  pillow,  or  offer  a  cup  of  water  to 
his  parched  and  dying  lips.  And 
heu  it  was*  in  one  of  those  unre- 
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freshing  sleeps  which  seem  like 
notices  of  death's  approach,  he  heard 
again  the  voices  that  twice  before 
Md  80  painfully  moved  him,  but  they 
BOW  spoke  to  him  pityingly,  and  ba& 
him  have  cheer  and  comfort,  for  his 
sickness  was  unto  death,  and  in  his 
death  he  should  not  be  fbrsaken* 
And  they  spoke  truth  my  children* 
Scarce  h.id  the  snunds  died  away,  when 
he  heard  approaching  footsteps  echo- 
ing through  his  long  deserted  dwell- 
ing. The  visitant  was  most  welcome.  It 
Was  a  pious  monk  from  the  abbey  of 
Longueville,  who  received  his  dying' 
confession,  absolved  him  of  his  sins, 
and  was  the  minister  of  God  and  his 
diurcft  to  impart  to  him  in  his  expir- 
ing  moment,  a  happiness  better  than 
the  world  ever  gave  him  in  the  proud- 
est dav  of  his  life." 

If  the  Gur6*8  story  diffused  sad- 
ness or  serious  thought  over  tho 
minds  of  his  younpr  auditory,  it  was 
a  cloud  of  brief  continuance.  Soon 
it  passed  away  ;  and,  many  of  the  elder 
guests  having  retired,  the  young  par^ 
resumed  their  interrupted  gaiety  with 
fresh  vivacity.  The  idea  of  Ango's  re- 
ceiving in  that  chamber,  and  in  royal 
Stated  tho  Portuguese  amliassador» 
dwftlt  much  In  their  thoughts  and 
conversation,  and  eventually  sug- 
gested a  species  of  tableau,  —  an 
amusement  which  they  had  often 
partaken  together.  And  as  Mfde- 
leine  still  sat  on  the  slightly  derated 
platform,  the  gay  hearted  youn?^  girls 
clustered  round  her  and  insisted  she 
should  play  the  queen  receiving  her 
oourt.  Madame  and  the  Cnr6 
fttidily  chimed  in  with,  if  they  did 
not  direct,  the  more  youthful  cla- 
mourerSf  and  it  was  eventually  de- 
tddad  altridit  nveh  latq^ter,  sfid 
tome  good-humoured  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Madeleine,  that  she  should 
reign  alone,  and  must  be  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  luid  Ireland  as  chur- 
Ihii  France  would  shut  a  woman  oat 
lirom  Such  an  honour. 

The  extempore  masquerade,  if  such 
a  name  may  be  given  to  the  amuse- 
ment, was  in  Tttost  socoeeeful  progress 
when  Thnrot  and  Carlelon  arrived 
it  the  door  of  an  ante-room  before 
which  a  silk  curtain  partially  fell,  but 
from  which  the  whole  scene  was  visible. 

Let  us  itop  here  a  little  longer," 
sdid  Thnrot  after  a  moment,  "sad 
see  the  pregrsss  of  the  rebearsaL** 


»  Rehearsal,*'  said  Carloton,  <«wbsl 

do  you  mean." 

"  Do  you  not  see  the  young 
lady  enacting  the  queen,  eaaot- 
in^  the  part  no  doubt  in  the  purest 
spirit  of  frolic  and  light-heartedness. 
Not  so  the  stately  dowaflrer  near  her» 
the  contriving  aunt,  at  ner  old  pla^ 
of  feeding  dear  MadeMno's  imagi- 
nation in  scenes  like  these,  and  hoping 
to  stimulate  her  young  relative's  am- 
bition by  them." 

Carletoa  allowed  his  ftiend  to 
speak  on  withoof  interruption  whilo 
"  his   wrapped  soul   sitting  in  his 
eyes,"  he  gazed  on  a  vision  fairer 
than  life  had  ever  before  presented  to 
him,  or  his  imagination  had  con- 
jured into  existence.     It  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  a  flescription  of  the 
face  of  Madeleine  O' Moore.  Unless 
words  could  paint  the  mirit  that  I 
gave  its  highest  charm  to  that  mould  | 
of  perfect  beauty,  the  description  would 
have  done  nothing.     Unless  words  ■ 
could  kindle  up  the  light  that  seemed  ' 
to  flow  out  fnm  wttrj  look  and  fea- 
ture of  this  peerless  creature,  they 
could  describe  her  only  as  doirth  oau 
represent  the  living. 

CSarleton  gazed,  and  while  prssso 
tation  followed  presentation  m  due  I 
succession,  saw  nothint^  in  the  pageant 
but  her,  the  lii;bt  and  soul  that  gave 
it  worth.    There  was  at  length   a  i 
ause,  and  he  booame  oooseioas  that  { 
is  companion  was  speaking.  I 
"  Attend,"  said   Thurot,   "  there 
will  be  something  new  ;  ray  lady  aunt 
takes  the  field,  she  decides  and  or- 
dains that  tba  masquers  must  exer- 
cise tlieir  parts  of  speech  in  foreign 
lant^unees: — listen  to  the  sample  she  is 
giving  of  her  own  knowledge  of*de 
Anglish.- 

As  Thurot  spoke,  a  shrill  voice 
drew  Carleton's  attention  to  a  lady, 
tall  and  elegantly  shaped,  with  much 
of  the  grace  of  a  court  in  her  air 
and  manner,  and  with  uothing  hotter, 
more  interesting,  or  more  engaging. 

Ver  well,"  she  said  "  trcs  him 
ma  chere,  mats  il  faaU,  that  sometime 
you  may  avu  do  prassntsiiou,  vun 
you  ave  no  sotioe^  w4iat  would  yon 
do  then,  you  ave  outrht  to  prepare 
some  trps  bftlles paroles,  fine  .spich,^a- 
rieuse,  and  to  be  provide,  wmuie  vid 
den  for  do  oceastoii.  Ar  •wamls, 
veneg  Anwtte,  jonemtjfii^iAjag^h 
and  you  sail  bo  prment  una  gwrttf- 
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komme.  Madame,"  contioued  she 
with  oomie  MurnettiMW»  m  the  led 
the  ptiqQUite  wmbrette  towards  the 
throne  agrcez,  deign  to  admit  dat  I 
preient  to  sa  majeste  one  gentiUiomme 
of  Ireland,  which  hate  merit  de 
honneur  to  be  name  in  de  presence. 
Monsieur  Carltone  which  has  do 
much  decoir  to  ladies  vich  was  in 
dangera  De  were  surround  by  de 
CanaUe,  I  uk  par  done,  bj  nottt* 
geoist  good  eitefiW  what  did  kill 
and  battere  some  and  oder.  Mon- 
tuur  si  M  Majeste  permitf  viil  ave 
de  hnmtwt  to  raowmU  dt  kiitohrt*" 

The  young  queen  smilingly  ex- 
tended her  beautiful  hand.  "  It  is 
nnnecessarv,"  said  she,  "  Mr.  Car- 
leton  need  not  task  his  modesty  to 
tell  the  story.  We  hare  heerd  it. 
Nay,  sir,  do  not  bend  the  kiie% 
valour  and  worth  like  yours  honour 
the  court  they  visit*  and  there  is  no 
eartUv  pretenoe  w  august,  that  they 
should  not  stand  erect  in  it.  If  they 
bow  down  and  bend  the  knee,  it 
should  be  in  thankfulness  to  the  great 
being  who  has  giveu  them,  and  vouch- 
safed the  occasion  for  tMr  display. 
And  yet  sir,  bend,  even  in  our 
poor  court  we  can  do  you  honour. 
My  Lord  of  Ormond,  you  wear  the 
sword  of  your  Ittostrious  ancestor,  a 
sword  nerer  drawn  in  any  but  a 
righteous  cause,  and  never  shtathed 
either  in  victory  or  adverse  fortune, 
without  increase  of  honour.  Lend 
it*  we.  have  a  worthy  use  for  it. 
— It  is  to  do  honour  to  a  native  of 
the  land  in  whose  cause  it  was 
wielded,  and  there  never  will  be  a 
time,  we  hope,  when  a  gentleman 
of  that  fair  land  will  not  feel  it  to 
be  a  high  honour  and  reward  when 
be  receives  knighthood  at  his  sove- 
reign's hand  with  the  good  sword  of 
James,  Duke  of  Ormond." 

While  the  latter  part  of  this  dis- 
course was  being  .spoken,  the  young 
lady's  face  was  turned  as  if  she  ad- 
dressed a  person  at  her  side,  and  a 
little  behind  hnr,  and  the  pari  was 
so  faithfully  executed  that  the  eyes 
and  attention  of  the  company  followed 
in  the  same  direction. 

An  opportunity  was  thus  given 
of  which  Thurot  took  advantage. 
"  Come,"  said  he,  "step  lightly,  now 
is  our  time,"  and  hurrying  his  yuung 
oompanion  across  the  dtsnuMr,  without 
allowing  him  a  moment  for  refleetion» 


he  placed  him  in  a  kneelingposture  in 
the  phwe  of  Annette.  Thus  when 
the  young  queen  turned,  as  if  she  had 
received  the  sword  which  she  was 
about  to  lay  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
smiling  girl,  she  beheld  Imeeling  at 
her  feet — ardent  admiration  in  his 
looks  —  the  fine  fi)rin  of  Carleton, 
and  saw  Thurot  standing  behind  him. 
For  a  moment  she  stood  irresolute, 
her  oolour  went  and  oame,  but  wlien 
she  a  little  recovered  and  beheld  the 
group  around,  the  amazement  of 
Annette  (so  unceremoniously  re- 
moved) the  admhralioo  visible  in  the 
countenances  of  the  two  young  men, 
the  humorous  expression  breaking 
through  an  affected  solemnity  on  that 
of  Thurot,  and  the  consternation  and 
impatience  in  her  annt's»  the  happy 
disposition  of  youth  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion to  her  emotion,  and  she  sunk 
down  into  her  chair  of  state  in  a 
burst  of  joyous  and  nnoontroUaUe 
laugh  ter.  As  soon  as  it  had  a  little  subr 
sided,  Thurot  hastened  to  anticipate 
the  more  stately  old  lady's  movements, 
and  as  if  he  would  have  the  comedy 
continue  a  little  longer,  he  said— > 

"Permit  me  to  have  the  honour 
of  presenting  to  your  merry  majesty 
the  young  gentleman  on  whose  re- 
presentative you  were  about  to  be- 
stow the  reward  of  his  valorous 
exertions — and"  He  could  proceed 
no  further,  Madame  la  Comtesse  was 
no  longer  to  be  restrained.  As  soon 
as  she  recovered  from  her  first  con* 
sternation,  she  drew  Madeleine  to  her 
side,  and  putting  her  arm  within  her 
own,  as  if  she  would  protect  her, — 
addressed  a  fow  general  expressions 
of  compliment  and  apology  to  the 
company,  and  saluting  them  with  a 
regal  courtesy,  tlirew  one  angry  look 
at  Thurot,  and  disappeared  with  her 
lovely  charge  from  the  apartment. 
It  was  to  Carleton  as  if  light  and 
life  had  departed  with  the  fair  young 
creature,  and  be  returned  to  his 
prison  house,  with  as  little  foeling  of 
thought  or  purpose  as  if  he  had  be- 
come an  inanimate  automaton.  The 
drawing  of  bolt  and  bar  as  it  grated 
on  his  ear,  restored  him  to  con- 
sdousnesB.  Never  before  bad  cap- 
tivity appeared  so  thoroughly  odious, 
never  was  be  so  fiercely  at  war  with 
what  be  now  thought  his  own  mad 
resolution  to  endure  it.  Thus  pasted 
his  night  in  oomplainte  and  regrets 
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and  self  reproaches,  and  he  had  but 
just  sunk  into  a  light  and  unre- 
freshing  sleep,  when  he  was  roused 
hy  the  sound  of  wheels  and  the 
loud  and  reiterated  explosions,  (as 
tbev  might  be  termed)  of  a  [>o.stilioD'8 
whip,  Hu  heart  smote  him  as  if 
tins  were  the  announcement  of  some 
new  calamity,  and  when,  some  short 
time  after^  a  note  was  placed  in  his 
hand,  it  was  witfi  an  effort  of  des- 
perate resolution  that  Im  at  last  sought 
to  learn  its  contents.  The  writer 
wa8  Tburot^  who  said  in  a  few 
words :— > 

*'  I  write  at  Dieppe  from  which  I 
have  just  learned  1  must  part  this 
moment.  Your  packet  for  Ireland  b 
abready  on  its  way.  When  the  answer 
reaches  you,  if  I  am  unable  to  ar- 
range better,  and  am  not  at  hand, 
write,  as  you  would  to  me,  to  the 
Vicomte  de  Mortagne,  Rue  Vaugi- 
rmrd,  Paris.  He  is  prepared  for  your 
communicating  with  him.  Suffer  him 
to  liberate  you  on  parole.  I  cannot 
think  your  friends  or  yourself  so 
mad  aa  to  refiiaa  fireedom,  and  I 


[Not. 

know  the  Vicomte  so  well  as  to  be 
assured  he  will  make  the  terms  at 
light  to  you  as  I  should  myself  ba 
happy  to  make  them.  YourR, 

**  TUO&OT. 

Madame  La  Tante,  and  one  far 

fairer  and  kinder  hearted  part  for 
Paris  by  the  conveyance  of  which  I 
avail  myself  to  send  you  this  hasty 
scrawl." 

Thurot  kept  his  word  faithfully, 
and  in  due  time  Carleton  had  su^ 
a  reply  to  his  letter  as  might  nata* 
rally  be  anticipated.  Had  we  mora 
space  and  less  matter,  we  might  ex- 
patiate on  the  manner  in  which  Irish 
friends  received  his  communicatiuo, 
but  eireumstanced  as  our  story  is,  wa 
have  no  time  for  such  an  indulgence. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  Car- 
leton was  advised  to  avail  himself  of 
freedom  on  the  proferred  terms,  was 
provided  with  ample  means  of  ren- 
dering his  banishment  light,  and  was 
assured,  that  his  friends  were  actively 
endeavouring  to  have  its  duration 
shortened. 


CHAFTEa  XVIII.^ATHASSEL  ABBEY. 

It  WM  •  vMt  and  vnwable  pOa  I 

8»  eM,  H  iUBMS  enly  iMl  to  lUl  t 

Tct  rtrenfth  wnii  pillared  in  each  muay  nltU  '  ■ 
Mmmtic  dame  i  condemned  to  luea  rile" 

Bvaov. 


^  It  ■  flmlii  liiti  iMlwh.  ■  mli  Mlt  SmIiim.  iiIw>  ili  it  timIo  fli  111  mnn  rttta  kirliai  twli. 
Mwnln  Tlita  daP  sMMaaiad  •        tattn  tolN»  atllt  qwU  wrer  d  cawrta  la  apada.*^— OtovAsn 

B0C040OI0. 


Although  the  reader  has,  no  doubt, 
divined  the  agency  to  which  the  abduc- 
tion of  Carleton  should  he  ascribed, 
he  may  be  better  pleased  to  derive  his 
knowledge  of  the  affair  from  a  recital 
of  facts,  than  from  the  surmises  of 
his  fancy.  We  shall  endeavour,  with 
aU  possible  hrevitr,  to  satisfy  him ;  but 
we  must  proceed  in  ordw,  and  first 
must  take  the  reader  to  a  ruin  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  more  venerable  than 
the  Manohr  of  Anso. 

The  ruins  of  AUmssel  Abbey,  even 
at  this  day,  bear  testimony  to  its 
ancient  grandeur.  Ninety  years  ajjo 
they  were  far  more  considerable,  and 
faiso  much  better  preservation,  that 
tiiey  often  afforded  habitable  shelter 
to  wandering  pilgrims  and  others, 
whose  habits  of  piety  or  thought 
placed  them  beyond  the  influence  of 


the  superstitious  or  religious  fears 
which  exercise  dominion  over  the 
multitude.  The  sainted  of  years 
long  passed  away  were  said  to  visil 

in  the  night  season  its  venernMt'  en- 
closure ;  and  none  but  the  saintly  of 
more  degenerate  times,  it  was  thought, 
could  dare  with  safety  to  profhne  with 
even  the  least  sinful  breath  that  mor- 
tals breathe,  the  spectral  devotions  of 
buried  martyrs  and  confessors.  The 
abbey  was  seated  most  happily  on  the 
banks  of  the  fair  river  Suir,  and  in  a 
fertile  and  lovely  valley,  protected  hy 
an  enclosure  of  green  hills  from  the 
win(|s  of  the  east  and  north ;  but 
from  the  various  points  of  view  at 
whidi  the  ruins  were  viable,  impart- 
ing a  poetical  and  a  moral  interest  to 
a  landscape  which  without  them  would 
have  been^  even  In  its  solitude,  gay. 
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On  a  night,  some  short  time  after 
that  eventful  day,  when  Purcell  had 
been  detected  in  hie  treeeheryt  he  wu 
standing  OQ  One  of  those  emineooes  hj 
which  a  prospect  of  the  abbey  was 
commanded,  leaning  against  a  pile  of 
stones,  which  commemmorated  a  very 
motions  mttrdery..Md9  as  it  would 
seem,  absorbed  in  contemplation. 

The  practice  of  rearing  these  rude 
memorials  appears  to  have  been  long 
rince  disoontiniMd  in  Irelsad;  but 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  century  it  was  very  generally  ob- 
served. The  spot  where  a  murder 
had  been  perpetrated  was  marked  out 
as  a  memento  to  the  living.  Eaoh 
passer  by  added  a  stone  to  the  heap, 
and  consecrated  the  addition  by  mut- 
tering a  praver  for  the  soul  prema- 
turely sent  before  the  Ju4g«  of  all 
men  to  be  rewarded  accordttog  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body. 

By  the  side  of  one  of  those  testi- 
monies of  a  murder  perpetrated,  and 
with  A  foU  purpose  of  murder  in  his 
heart,  stood  Purcell,  and  gazed.  The 
crescent  moon  was  visible  in  the  oppo- 
site quarter  of  the  heavens  above  the 
hill  1^  wluch  the  ruins  were  iheHered. 
Its  light  was  faintly  cast  upon  the 
broken  summits  of  the  mouldering 
structure,  and  fell  tremblingly  in  par- 
tial illumination  on  the  genUe  river, 
the  only  thing  audible  in  this  breath- 
less night.  It  was  a  light  congenial 
to  the  scone,  ministering  between  the 
memorials  of  the  days  of  old  and  the 
mind  capable  of  bdng  interested  in 
them.  The  dsemon  in  Purcell's  breast 
did  not  depart  before  its  solemnizing 
influence ;  but  it  shrunk  for  a  mo- 
ment into  the  darkest  recesses  of  his 
malignant  heart 

Intent  on  his  contemplation  of  the 
more  distant  objects,  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  him&elf  excited  an  interest, 
that  'of  curiositj  at  least»  in  another 
wayfarer  of  the  ni^ht;  and  yet  he 
constituted  no  ordmary  feature  of 
that  portion  of  the  landscape  to  which 
he  beloiu^ed.  The  wan  light  of  the 
moon  felTdlreetly  upon  him»  and  on  the 
dread  monument  at  his  side.  He  had 
not  certainly  the  aspect  of  an  "  arch- 
angel ruined"  or  restored;  but  his 
countenance  wore  a  ^nister  character  | 
malignant  passions  had  left  deep  traces 
there ;  and,  however  humiliating  the 
confession  may  be,  for  human  eyes,  the 
darker  passions,  if  set  off  by  an  ex- 
preidon  of  a  strong  will  and  a  stem 


resolve,  have  a  species  of  painful  at- 
traction. Purcell  and  the  mound 
at  bis  dde  were  harmonised  in  the 
Ikded  light  which  showed  them.  Mur- 
der  might  well  claim  them  both  as  her 
own — the  one  her  witness,  the  other 
her  ready  minister. 

Some  such  thoughts  passed  through 
the  mind  of  n  person  who,  having 
ascended  the  eminence  on  which  Pur- 
cell stood,  occupied  himself  for  a  few 
seconds  In  a  silent  snrm  of  him. 
Finding  that  he  was  unobserved  or 
unnotioedt  he  commenced  in  a  brusque 
tone— 

**  Hilloa,  sir.  Maj  a  stranger'wish 
you  the  time  of  the  night  irithoot 

offence." 

(  **  I  am  on  my  lawful  business," 
cried  Purcell,  startled  out  of  his 
reverie.  No  man  has  anthori^  to 
question  me." 

*'  Not  I,  surely,"  said  the  stranger. 
*'  I  have  neither  authority  nor  wish  to 

auestion  you,  whether  you  belong  to 
lie  earth  or  the  sky  ;  but  perhaps 
you'd  have  the  civility  to  let  me 
pass.  My  way  lies  through  that  gap.** 
Purcell  in  silence  stepped  aside ; 
and  the  stranger,  passing  him,  entered 
upon  a  path  which  conducted  towards 
the  ruin.  He  pursued  his  way  slowly, 
and  soon,  hearing  steps  behind  him, 
turned,  and  found  that  Purcell  fol- 
lowed closely  in  his  track.  Seeing 
this  he  halted,  and,  placing  fa  hand 
within  the  breast  of  his  coat,  quietly 
waited  till  his  pursuer  reached  him. 
He  was  in  stature  much  shorter  than 
Purcell ;  but  his  bearing  was  tiiat  of 
one  who  would  not  shrink  from  a  per- 
sonal encounter  with  him.  Purcell's 
purpose,  however,  seemed  peaceful. 
He  cfintinued  on  his  course  without 
speaking,  or  otherwise  noticing  the 
wayfarer,  than  to  see  that  ho  kept 
abreast  of  him,  as  the  stranger  re- 
sumed his  march  immediatdy  on  being 
passed.  For  some  short  time  they 
walked  in  silence  side  by  side.  At  last 
the  stranger  said — 

"It  would  seem  as  if  our  journey 
lay  the  ssme  wav?** 

*'  That  may  be,  and  all  the  while 
we  may  not  be  friends,"  was  the 
reply. 

'*  I  have  no  design  upon  your  friend* 
ship,  I  can  assure  jou." 
"  And  I  have  no  friendship  to 

waste." 

Again  there  was  a  silence  of  some 
ninutes*    The  Ibotfidls  of  tiia  two 
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kept  time  together*  as  they  walked  in 
•OBpicious  companionship.  The  stran^ 
ger  broke  the  silence — 

"  The  moon,"  said  he,  "is,  1  be- 
lieve, in  its  last  quarter." 

Pnroell  itood  stilly  and  pansed  for 
a  second,  now,  tot  the  first  time, 
looking  into  his  OMiipMion*s  ftce.  He 
answered-^ 

"  They  that  knoir  movt  of  things 
•bore,  saT  it  voold  be  better  for  the 
stars  if  there  was  no  moon  at  all." 

**  How  are  the  star3  concerned  ?" 

**  All  who  can  see,  say  that  they  ahine 
brighter  when  the  moon  laives  thebr 
way." 

The  stranger  was  ft  moment  ailent. 

He  resumed — 

''That  is  a  queer  thought  about 
nooo  and  stan.  Better  think  of  oar- 
selvei.  Isn't  it  better  for  ns  to  have 
the  moon's  light  for  our  guide,  whep 
she  is  like  the  white  cockade  of  the 
sky,  than  to  be  dependent  on  andi 
ipecks  aa  these  above  ns  ?" 

**  They  that  are  wise  say  no.  They 
say  the  moon  is  good  for  strangers. 
Oppressorii  aiid  foreigners  walk  by  its 
Ikht.  Sons  of  Sivo  Ultagh  can  find 
their  way  by  the  stars." 

"  Brothers  can  walk  in  firiends^p 
without  the  light  of  either.** 

The  two  strangers  clasped  hands, 
and  purtved  their  way  without  fur- 
ther distrust.  The  dialogue  in  which 
they  had  been  mutually  conciliated 
was  nothing  more  than  a  series  of 
pass-words,  slightly  disguised  in  the 
forms  of  expression*  but  substantially 
conformable  to  a  given  model,  and 
rendered  more  unequivocal  by  accom- 
panying gestures.  Assured  by  the  in- 
terchange of  confidence,  they  pursued 
their  way  towards  the  ruin,  silent  for 
the  most  part,  but  00  loAger  distrust- 
ful of  each  other. 

Tl^y  were  not  the  only  wayfarers 
of  the  night  in  the  path  through  which 
they  walked  — at  least  there  were 
other  voices  tJian  their  own  occa- 
sionally audible ;  and  uniformly  as 
thoT  came  to  any  point  where  the 
path  swerved  from  its  course*  or 
comrauoicatcd  with  a  road  from  some 
other  direction,  they  found  themselves 
challenged,  although  the  speaker  was 
not  visible.    The  laoguage  was  Irish. 

"  Stop,  neighbours.  It's  a  late  hour 
for  traveiUi^  God  and  SL  Patrick 
bless  you.'* 

<*  Siome  trairelling,"  was  the  answer* 
*  U  hettor  when  the  hour  is  hrte.*' 


Is  it  from  far  you're  coming?** 
''Ulster  is  a  good  way  on  firem 

here :  'tis  nearer  to  Scotland." 

**  Will  the  harvest  be  good  there  ?** 
1^  "  Yes,  when  'tis  saved." 

"Pass  on«  friends*" 

The  last  glimmer  of  the  waning 
moon  faded  from  the  summits  of  the 
ruined  tower  as  they  entered  within 
the  broken  walls ;  and  the  whole  ex- 
tensive ruin,  "  from  turret  to  foonda- 
tion>ftone»*'  was  left,  as  it  were,  to  its 
repose:  but  is  was  only  to  the  repose 
of  nature,  the  darkness  congenial  to 
decay,  tliat  the  venerablo  roina  were 
restored.  There  was  human  and 
passionate  life  within.  Groups  of 
men  were  dispersed  in  various  direc- 
tions throughout  the  dismantled  courts 
and  cloisters.  Among  these  Purcdl 
and  his  companion  mingled,  and  waited 
with  them  the  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings, in  which  numbers  from  places 
ht  distant  had  assembled  to  tu»  a 

They  did  not  wait  long-.  A  light 
became  visible  in  a  sheltered  corner  of 
the  ruin.  It  soon  diffused  itself  to  a 
greater  extent*  showing  imagery  en 
the  mouldering  wallsp  hrokeo  araies, 
fallen  columns,  and  carved  stones  with 
which  the  ground  wa^  strewn,  but 
leaving  the  more  elevated  portions  of 
the  ruin  in  darlmess.  The  moment 
the  6rst  faint  ray  of  light  was  dis- 
cerned, there  was  a  movement  towards 
it.  As  its  influence  spread,  the  movs- 
ment  became  general*  and  currents  ef 
bumA"  life,  composed  of  beings  with 
concentrated  passion  in  their  hearts, 
and  yet  perfectly  orderly  and  silent, 
set  in  towards  the  point  whence  the 
light  proceeded.  It  was  Utde  leu 
than  marvellf)us,  so  large  a  multi- 
tude, at  such  an  hour,  in  such  a  place, 
and  with  such  purposes  in  their  hearts* 
passing  through  nave  and  choir,  w)&ik 
once  had  echoed  to  the  midnigfauL  voiee 
of  sacred  melodies — through  nave  and 
choir,  beneath  which  remains  of  sainted 
men  were  mouldering — and  through 
these  monuments  oi  manv  a  pioos 
life,  over  these  receptacles  of  the  pious 
dead,  awakening  no  echo,  giving  forth 
DO  sound,  except  that  faint  voice  with 
which  earth  actoowlecfged  tfao  go- 
verned, and  one  might  almost  say 
tin^iJ,  pressure  of  amiutitiide"moviqg 
delicately." 

The  little  chapel  to  which  the  as- 
sembled groups  wero  attracted  wa%  it 
m^ht  be  said^  endoffd      oreiy  side 
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and  in  every  part.  The  roof  was 
perfect,  and  the  hangings  of  ivy 
within  and  without  wero  to  doM  ana 
thick,  that  all  apertufot  in  the  walls, 
whether  windows,  or  fissures  rent  by 
time,  were  effectually  covered — even 
so  as  to  be  almost  impervious  tii  the 
ton ;  and  thus  when  tiie  group*  wera 
assembled,  and  the  contrivance  which 
had  served  for  a  door  was  replaced, 
the  chapel  became  a  secure  shelter^ 
affording  as  much  convenience  as  the 
party  occupying  it  required,  and  not 
likely  to  betray  them  by  an  indieoreet 
revelation  of  the  "  useful  lipht.** 

The  assembly  which  thronged  the 
ofaapel  eonsUted  of  persons  who  all 
bore  commianons  in  the  army  which 
was  to  he  employed  in  restoring  the 
Stuarts  to  the  British  throne,  and  who 
held  office  also  in  the  secret  society 
which  was  organised  for  the  same 
purpose.    The  Jacobite  agency,  it  b 
weir  known,  was  two-fold.  Mrlitary, 
for  all  whose  principles  were  decided^ 
and  who  were  ready  to  engage  in  the 
game  of  war ;  holding  out  the  attrac- 
tion of  mystery,  and  the  promise  of 
reco^^dite   knowledge   to   those  who 
might  by  such  influences  be  drawn  in 
to  take  a  part  with  oonspiratora. 
Both  agencies  were  eminently  useful — 
the  one  turnings  physical  strentrth  to 
the  best  account,  and  preparing  for 
the  favourable  moment  when  m  bold 
eflbrt  might  win  success;  dM  other 
providing  a  retreat  in  the  event  of 
disaster,  ^^ivinc:  permanence  to  a  sys- 
tem which  might  otherwise  perish  by 
a  shodc,  and  extending  its  authority 
over  minds  which  would  have  been 
proof  ag-ainst  it,  had  it  presented  to 
them  at  its  first  appearance  an  aspect 
of  danger.    Both  agencies  were  emi- 
nently useful,  offin^ing  mystery  to  the 
enthusiasts  of  thoujrht,  war  to  the 
men  of  action,  keeping  an  army  in 
readiness  to  contend  for  victory,  and 
a  eooiety  orgaaiaed,  so  ktag  as  it 
might  be  necessary  to  give  interest  to 
inaotion,  or  if  the  ruin  of  delbat  was 
to  be  averted. 

The  system  was  judiciously  planned 
and  atemistered.  The  maasce  who 
were  to  constitute  its  physical  force 
were  left  wholly  ig^iorant  of  its  final 
object.  They  were  sworn  to  be 
secret,  obedient,  and  ready;  bnt  n 
noro  eflwtnal  aaenrity  was  taken  (bj 
the  advice  of  a  master  spirit  whom  we 
have  already  noticed)  for  keeping 
tiiem  secret  than  au  oath  could  give-— 


that  of  never  entrusting  them  with 
ampler  knowledge  than  of  the  enter- 
prise m  wliiob  tney  were  immediately 
to  he  engaged.  AHsociates  of  thia 
same  class  could  mutually  recogniae 
each  other  by  signs  and  pass- words  { 
but  they  knew,  of  the  degree  above 
them,  only  thoee  who  held  anthorilj 
in  their  own  company  or  section  t  uA 
thus  it  fell  out  that  the  confessions  of 
some  in  the  humbler  walks  of  the  con- 
spiracy had  the  eflSset  of  disarming 
publie  suspicion.  They  were  wholly 
Ignorant  of  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  organization  of  which  they  were 
members;  and  many  who  heard  of 
their  oonftssions  eame  to  the  eondu^ 
Mon  that  the  designs  of  that  con* 
spiracy,  at  which  timid  men  took 
alarm,  were  no  deeper  than  were 
entrusted  to  its  humblest  instrument  . 

The  meeting  at  the  abbey  was  oom* 
posed  of  leaders  from  every  part  ^  n 
very  extensive  di^^trict,  and  its  appear- 
ance was  characterized  by  no  ordmary 
▼ariety.  Thero  were  husbandmen* 
fanners  of  the  wealthier  classes,  rough 
in  thoir  i>earing  and  attire,  hut  not 
without  a  species  of  pretension  to 
wealth  in  the  abundance  and  luxury 
of  their  garments,  men  elad  in  ampb 
coats,  with  large-flapped  vests  and 
heavy  silver-mounted  whips,  and  wear- 
ing unpowdered  wigs  over  their  fell  of 
nafcoral  hair,  thm*  were  men  of  bold 
aspeet  and  watt  setup  lignre^wboee  oar* 
riage  and  countenance  soarcly  needed 
the  confirmation  of  a  certain  precision 
of  Kait  and  dress  to  proclaim  them 
eoMMTS — men  who  had  served.  There 
were  shopkeepers  nnd  tradesmen  fren 
the  towns,  persons  whom  the  daily  ne- 
cessities of  appearing  in  a  fair  light 
before  their  customers  had  habituated 
to  something  of  an  imposing  charao- 
ter  in  their  dress  and  manner,  but  yet 
who  dared  not  encroach  on  the  luxury 
of  attire  which  was  appropriated  to 
the  gentlemen  of  their  ttme;  and 
tiiere  were,  here  and  thsi%  penping 
out  of  the  duskier  crowd,  some  stray 
offsets  of  higher  life,  young  men — 
squanderers  and  swaggerers,  with 
•cvled  looks,  and  showy  attire,  and 
ready  oaths — young  men,  whose  mis- 
deeds had  alieimtt'd  them  from  friends 
and  home,  and  who  staked  their  lives 
nod  honour  in  the  game  of  treason 
with  the  same  reckless  prod%ality  as 
they  had  already  played  away,  in  more 
ordinary  gambliug^  tbcMT  properties 
and  their  credit. 
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A  crowd  composed  of  such  ma- 
terials thronged  the  chapel  up  to  the 
altar  steps,  on  which  stood  a  man  of 
tall  stature,  a  ilipnitary  in  the  mystic 
order  of  the  Rouge  Croix,  and  now  an 
agent  for  the  house  of  Stuart  in  Ireland 
— the  Siprnor  Barbarini— .to  receive 
them.    His  features  were  passive  and 
inscrutable ;  his  voice  deep  and  thril- 
ling ;  and  although  there  was  something 
in  the  oiiaraeter  of  his  coantenanoe 
which  would  lieeeem  a  mystic  rather 
than  a   conspirator,   yet   there  was 
neither  in  his  manner  or  his  expres- 
sion dreaminess  or  mystery.    He  was 
to  all  appearanoe  one  who  had  inbdued 
himself  to  the  necessity  of  being  a 
practical  man — gnxve  in  manner  and 
sedate  in  speech — soberly  confident  in 
Ml  eipeetatiotti,  and  retting  his  hopes 
of  soocess  on  the  elements  on  which 
men  ordinarily  place  reliance — union, 
order,   discipline,   fidelity,   and  the 
physical  force  of  numbers.     Ho  had 
come«  as  he  said,  commisdoned  by 
France  to  acquire  exact  information 
of  the  extent  t()  which  Inyal  men  had 
united,  and,  so  far  as  opportunity  was 
ffiven  him,  to  eztend^tbe  organisation. 
He  hoped  to  retomVith  satisfaetory 
intelligence,  and  ventured  to  assure 
the  meeting  that  the  French  emissaries 
who  came  next  would  be  men  at 
amft.   This  it  was  in  their  power  to 
insure  by  showing  that  the  pirlj 
alreaHy  formed  in  Ireland  was  strong 
enough  to  justify  the  crown  of  France 
in  giving  them  effectnal  aasistiiioe. 
After  gpratifying  his  audience  by  such 
views  as  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
give  of  the  French  court,  and  the 
deep  interest  it  felt  in  the  fortunes 
ana  struggles  of  Irelaodt  he  pro- 
ceeded to  mquire  into  particulars  re- 
specting the  state  of  organization  in 
the  immediate  district.     The  result 
seemed  abundantly  satisfactory.  The 
number  of  persons  enrolled  and  sworn 
was  very  considerable,  their  discipline 
progressing  favourably  ;  they  were  to 
no  small  extent  armed  ;  and  their  zeal 
had  been  manifteted  by  the  regularity 
and  the  amount  of  their  pecuniary 
payments  to  the  national  fund.  State- 
ments of  the  strength  and  condition 
of  the  society  were  now  examined  by 
him  with  the  art  of  a  man  of  business ; 
and  his  coiiipliments  and  congratula- 
tions upon  thein  \vi  re  pronotmced  with 
thegraceof  amunof  the  world.  He  then 
renewed  theaignsandpass-wordsof  the 
society — gave  instructions  as  to  the 


principle  on  which  its  incidental  atl'airs 
should  be  conducted — ^replied  to  va- 
rious applications  for  advice  in  matters 
of  diiTiculty,  which  had  been  recently 
addressed  to  him — and  appointed  a 
place  and  time  for  the  next  meeting, 
at  whkdi  he  hoped  to  have  a  commo- 
nicatioo  to  make  of  the  very  deepest 
importance. 

"And  now,"  said  he,  "has  any 
member  aught  to  propose  for  the  good 
of  the  society  ?" 

Such  was  the  form  preliminary  to 
the  dissolution  of  each  meeting.  The 
president  after  proposing  it  ruuiaiued 
for  a  moment  to  await  an  anawer»  and 
collecting  it  from  the  silence  which 
was  generally  observed  dismissed  the 
assembly. 

TUs  night  the  answer  was  differ- 
ent A  bustle  was  heard  in  the  crowd* 
as  of  some  person  pressing  towards 
the  front  ;  and  presently  Purcell's 
elevated  head  became  conspicuous,  as 
he  cried  out  in  his  high  stridnlons 
voice — 

"  I — I  have  much  to  say.  I  have 
to  claim  justice  from  the  meeting  for 
the  society  and  myself." 

**  Is  the  brother's  proposition,"  said 
 ,  "  one  which  cannot  with  ad- 
vantage bo  deferred  ?" 

"Deferred!"  retorted  Purcell  in  a 
scream  of  defiance.  No ;  disgrace 
and  danger,  when  were  they  patient  or 
accommodating  ?" 

«  Make  way,"  said  the  president. 
**  Advance,  brothor,  and  speak  from 
the  steps  of  the  altar— spesk  with  the 
feeling  of  truth  and  collectednesi^ 
which  the  altar  should  inspire." 

To  judge  by  tlie  air  oud  aspect  of 
Purcell  as  he  pressed  fbrward  to  the 
tribune,  this  admonition  was  not  su- 
perfluous. There  was  a  triumphant 
malice  in  his  uncouth  face,  which 
changed  its  expression  from  the  gro- 
tesque to  the  terrible.  He  looked  lilte 
one  who  had  seized  upon  the  helpless 
object  of  his  immitigable  hatred,  and 
paused  to  task  his  ingenuity  lor  the 
deadliest  vengeance. 

The  silence  when  he  had  reached 
his  station  and  prepared  to  speak  was 
awful.  Had  the  chapel  been  wiutlly 
deserted,  the  stillness  could  not  have 
been  more  profound;  and  to  look 
round  upon  a  mass  of  eager  counte- 
nances, and  not  catch  even  a  murmur 
of  the  faintest  breathing,  has  u  very 
aubdoing  eifect  upon  an  obaerver. 

Purcell  opened  hia  mouth  toapetfcf 
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and  it  seemed  as  if  the  effort  was  abor- 
tive. Again  and  again  he  gasped, 
and  ottered  no  sound;  and  yet  the 
dreadful  mali^ity  of  his  lode,  and 
the  manifestation  of  an  unconquerable 
resolro  to  overcome  all  phyaical  or 
nervous  weakness,  kept  up  the  excited 
attention  of  the  assembly.  At  length 
utterance  found  its  way. 

"  Here  stand  I,  Edmond  Piircell, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  an  accuser. 
Who  I  am  is  not  to  be  said  now.  If 
any  brother  can  say  that  I  ever  turned 
my  back  on  danger  when  it  was  my 
place  to  go  forward,  tell  out  my  dis- 
^ace  now.  If  any  brother  can  say 
that  I  was  ever  fiJse  or  faithless  to  a 
.  true  member»  let  him  prove  it,  and 
cry  shame  upon  me.  Is  there  any  one 
to  say  « 111  I  did  it  r  (No,  no.) 
Well,  Vm  a  true  brother.  What  am 
I  more  than  others?  Is  there  any 
body  here  that  knows  ?  Does  no  body 
remember  the  meetings  that  were  to 
be  at  Holy  Cross,  at  Hoare  Abbey, 
at  Greenane  ?  Does  no  body  remem- 
ber how  the  brothers  were  warned, 
and  how  the  Sassenacbs  were  disap- 
pointed ?  Had  1  any  thing  to  do  in 
It?" 

^  Ton  had— yon  had.  Bfany  a  toe 

JOU  ji^ave  p-ood  warnin'." 

"  Well,  how  did  I  get  it  ?  By 
stooping  down  to  be  a  ina^nial  in  the 
bouse  of  an  enemy.  That  was  the 
way.— that  was  the  disgrace" — and  bo 
patised  and  struck  his  forehead — Hut 
that  wasn't  the  worst  disgrace.  VVhat 
was  worse  ?  It  was  worse  to  be  chased 
out  of  my  enemy's  house  like  a  beggar 
or  a  thief;  and  that's  what  I  sufl^red 
for  the  cause.  There  was  a  spy  upon 
me — a  tell-tale — a  treacherous  liar. 
Of  all  this  I  aeense  Archibald  Ryan. 
He  disgraced  me,  and  he  disabled  me. 
Here's  my  hand  on  the  blessed  altar— 
here's  my  heart,"  (tearing  open  his 
waistcoat,)  **  naked  before  God.  May 
my  hand  drop  off,  my  toi^e  rot»  and 
my  head  be  cursed — may  every  mem- 
ber of  my  body  be  shrunk  and  shaking 
—may  i  be  a  trembling  example  to 
the  world,  and  aoenrsed,  and  without 
the  rites,  without  absolution  or  hope 
when  I  die — if  it  isn't  the  thruth  I 
spake.  Justice  against  Archy  Ryan  of 
Clerihan." 

Murmurs  of  assent  were  breaking 
forth  from  the  assembly,  when  a  young 
man  in  the  garb  «>f  a  gentleman 
started  up,  and  cried  out  passion- 
ately-. 


"  I  sav  justice  for  Archibald  Rvan. 
Justice  ought  to  be  done  for  one  side 
as  well  as  to  another.  Is  it  while 
Ryan's  brother  is  in  a  dniigeon  for  tbe 
good  cause — and  he  has  no  relation  or 
friend  to  s|K'ak  for  him  here — that  we 
should  condemn  him  without  a  hear- 
ing ?  I  hare  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  good  done  to  our  cause  by  watch- 
ing tor  scraps  of  secret  intelligence, 
by  going  into  a  ereat  family,  and  re- 
ceiving  benefits  mere^  and  playing  the 
vpj.  Every  man  to  bis  taste — tbat*s 
not  mine.  I  like  better  the  man  that 
never  demeaned  himself  to  be  any 
thing  but  what  he  was,  and  that  was 
able  to  serve  his  country,  without  dis- 
gracing himself  or  his  name.  I  like 
the  man  that  has  been  fighting  instead 
of  spying,  working  hard  and  suffering 
much  instead  of  lying  soft,  and  eatiiw 
and  drinking  of  the  best,  and  pretend* 
ing  friendship  and  service,  while  acting 
an  enemy  and  a  spy.  I  like  James 
Ryan  better  than  Edmond  l^urcell ; 
and  I  say,  for  the  sslce  of  the  Iwave 
fellow  in  gaol,  let  his  brother  have 
justice — let  Purcell  and  he  tell  their 
story  face  to  face  at  the  next  meeting 
-^nd  then  let  the  devil,  if  he  chooses, 
have  the  one  that  is  guilty." 

"  And  here,"  cried  out  a  voice, 
**  stands  James  Ryan,  no  longer  in 
prison,  to  back  you.  Buck  Farreil,  and 
to  say,  thank  you  heartily  for  remem- 
bering me  ;**  and  making  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  he  stretched  forth 
his  hand  to  grasp  his  defeuder's. 
"  Here  stands  Ames  Ryan  to  answer 
for  his  brother,  and  to  say  that  if  he 
has  shamed  his  family,  the  family  will 
find  in  itself  tbe  man  to  do  justice  on 
him." 

Poroell  recognised  the  voioe  and 

air  of  his  companion  to  the  abbey. 
He  saw,  too,  that  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  was  in  favour  of  Farrell's 
proposition,  and  with  an  ill  grace  he 
acquiesced  in  it. 

The  president  was  in  the  act  of 
pronouncing  the  valediction,  after 
which  the  assembly  was  to  disperse, 
when  suddenly,  and  with  a  loud  erashf 
a  door  wliich  entrance  to  the 

chapel  fell  down,  and  in  the  vacant 
space  two  forms  were  visible,  the  most 
unwelcome  that  could  be  presented  to 
the  meeting — those  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brasier  and  Garrett  Neville.  The 
crowd  witbiti  the  chapel  bad  their 
faces  ti^rned  towards  the  altar  steps, 
on  which  their  president  was  atandmg 
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directly  opposite  to  the  inraded  eii' 
tnuMM.  Tlie  auddia  DoiM  ■limMd 
them  ;  and  it  certainly  did  not  leesen 
their  disorder,  when  they  looked  round, 
to  be  confiroDted  bj  the  stern  visage 
of  the  draidwl  temtt  and  by  hit 
aotradj  1ms  formidable  aiweiata  For 
a  moment  the  whole  party  stood  mo- 
tionless, and  Brasier,  with  his  deep 
and  powerful  roice,  called  on  the  mul- 
titada  to  Bartender ;  bat*  aeeing  that 
the  penon  on  the  altar  ateps  waa 
moving  toward  an  aperture  in  the 
wall,  at  some  little  distance  on  his 
right  handy  the  two  gentlemen,  leav- 
their  post  at  the  do«r»  adTaaoed  aa 
rapidly  aa  thaj  were  idde  to  aeonre 
him. 

In  the  same  moment  the  lights  in 
the  endosore  ware  axtingaished,  and 
there  waa  n  mah  tii  many  persons  to 

esci^M  through  the  unoccupied  door- 
way. Their  advance,  however,  was 
not  more  impetuous  than  their  recoiL 
The  intadm  had  ceaie  prepared  ibr 
all  contingencies ;  and  no  aoonar  had 
they  left  the  door-way  free,  than  a 
strong  military  party  became  visible 
threM[h  the  opening  in  the  glare  of 
toroh-ugfat.  Escape  thna  cut  off,  the 
fugitives  in  intention  rushed  back^ 
and  showed  that  if  their  first  thought 
had  been  for  themselves,  their  second 
WW  to  oofir  if  possible  the  retreat  of 
their  director.  That  the  two  ntfis- 
trates  found  their  progress  impeded* 
and  saw  the  stranger,  who  was  mani- 
festly their  great  object,  on  the  point 
of  eaeaping,  for  tbey  knew  not  where 
the  passage  in  the  wall  he  was  ap- 
proaching might  have  its  issue.  Bra- 
sier was  struggling  with  all  his  un- 
oonmon  strength  agunat  nmnberj 
who  pressed  so  closely  upon  him  that 
he  could  not  draw  his  sword.  In  the 
first  moment  that  he  felt  himself  im- 
peded he  levelled  a  pistol  at  the 
strauer,  and  edled  evt  alond-^ 

'*  Stand,  or  I  Bre." 

But  in  the  moment  he  was  in  the  act 
of  pulling  the  trigger  bis  arm  was  dis- 
turbed, and  thediscnaiige  was  harmless. 
It  waa  Hlqaly  tohanre  its  eilbot  howevorw 
Some  of  the  men  by  whom  Neville 
had  been  withstood  turned  towards 
his  more  dreaded  companion ;  and, 
^failing  hunself  of  the  oppotinnl^t 
he  shook  himself  free  by  n  ^lent 
effort  from  his  remaining  opponents, 
and  sprang  forward  to  the  altar.  The 
stranger  bad  just  passed  through  the 


opening  in  the  wall,  when  Nerillsi 
orying  out — *'  Yon  shall  not  esoapa 
me»*'  mshed  forward  to  follow.  As 
if  summoned  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  a  form  appeared  at  the  aper- 
tare.  Although  the  light  withm  the 
the  ehapel  had  been  extinguished,  the 
strong  glare  of  the  torches  borne  bj 
the  military  party  penetrated  the  en- 
closure, and  rendered  objects  disoemi- 
ble  thro^ghoatita whole earteat.  Aathe 
iignre  ahowed  itsailf  Neville  was,  as  it 
were,  arrested  in  his  rapid  course,  and 
rooted  to  the  earth  ;  but  when  it 
bent  towards  him,  and  spoke  aooM 
worda  in  a  Toiee  £unt  almoat  aa  a 
whisper,  he  was  wholly  overcome, 
and  uttering  one  loud  orj,  sunk  mo- 
tionless on  the  ground. 

BfeanwhUe  a  ^lent  struggle  was 
carried  on  all  around.  The  conspira- 
tors did  not  come  to  the  place  of 
meeting  armed.  There  were  from 
time  to  time  assemblies  at  which 
weapons  were  wonif  bat  there  were 
also  some  at  which  it  waa  held  pra* 
dent  and  necessary,  in  compliance 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  to 
attend  unarmed.  Thia  waa  one  of 
them.  If  the  eonspiratora^  however, 
were  without  any  weapons  deadlier 
than  cudgels,  the  military  outside  the 
chapel  were  unable  to  use  their  fire> 
anasy  from  wineh  frieada  aa  well  m 
enemiM  were  liable  to  suffer.  Sosss 
of  the  latter  had  seized  Brasier,  crvinc 
out  that  he  must  share  their  dangers, 
and  die  with  them  if  tbey  perished. 
Othara  had  aaeeaded  thranghpaesagM 
ia  the  wall,  and  soon  becair  bold 
enough  to  hurl  down  stones  upon  the 
militarj,  who,  without  word  of  com- 
aiaady  Ihfed  i^ywarda  on  the  aasailanH 
Grice  of  wounded  men  followed  IIm 
report,  and  mintjled  with  its  pre» 
longed  echoes.  Then  Brasier  raised 
his  powerful  voice,  calling  on  the 
military  to  adfaaoe;  and  ia  theaMS 
moment  he  heaved  iM  the  Mviag  ked 
which  pressed  upon  him,  and  was 
standing  erect  as  the  soldiers  entered. 
The  struggle  was  'now  soon  over. 
Some  of  Um  oeaapirator^  aa  wall  aa 
their  chief,  had  escaped  ;  others  sub- 
mitted ;  and  Brazier  saw  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  fettered,  and 
aarroimded  oy  a  soBlcient  gaard. 
He  then  soaght  hie  aaaociate,  whoa 
he  found  restored  to  consciousness, 
but  still  feeble,  and  hk'eding  fred|y 
from  a  wound  iu  the  temple. 
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Tke  Atriai  Voyage, 


tM  AIBIAL  TOTAOI. 

Was  hat  thy  ark  that  glided  on  high  o'er  the  sounds  of  earth. 
Thou  who  dost  break  its  6btb»  of  voi^  and  flee  its  moiinifiil  mirtli 
To  bail  the  frath  uadalqgoil  world  at  Its  mora  glorioua  Ufthf 

Oh  I  child  of  heaven  !  intrepid  Faith  1  was  that  thj  wondrous  prow 
That  o*ar  atUl  Europe's  oinnadet  of  moonlit  mo«ntain-«iow 
Moved  oot  and  o*er  its  forests  darl^  and  ritars  hrigfat,  below  f 

Was  it  thy  solemn  eye  that  gaz'd  down  through  the  deepening  night 
On  the  fairy  cities  of  the  world — their  lamps,  their  streets  of  light. 
Like  gUttanng  toys,  wrought  out  to  soothe  some  rojal  iiiftnt*s  sight  ? 

Was  it  thy  lifted  kindling  eye  of  clear,  triumphant  rsy, 
That  watched  from  out  thy  nautilus  on  that  ethereal  haj. 
Some  ereriasting  city's  port  of  glory  far  away  ? 

Or  was  it  but  the  helmless  bark,  unpiloted  by  Faith, 

Of  Intellect  the  wanderer,  driven  before  the  Almighty  Breathy 

And  plunging  anchorless  at  last  into  the  mists  of  death  ? 

Lo  I  eahOf  while  surge-like  clouds  roll  through  the  alr^  Still  golf  balow» 

It  sails  majestically  on  !  l?ut  whither  will  it  go  ? 

With  which  of  all  the  wooing  winds  whose  warring  trumpets  blow  ? 

Look  1  with  the  spiral  motion's  speed  as  of  1^  mighty  snake 

It  flies,  as  though  some  victim  dove  of  heaven  'twould  now  o'ertakof 
Then  pamei — hoTeripg  o'er  the  abyss  beneath  its  traokless  waksl 

Then  suddenly  right  upward  dartft  witik  haughty  wings  that  spurn-. 

Tboqgh  breath  is  pain,  and  life  within  ezpiringly  doth  bum — 

The  orb  that  wliispereth,  **  dost  thou  ar^  and  ahalt  to  dost  retom.*' 

A  thousand  suns  with  flanung  swords,  like  Eden's  ai^l's,  stand. 
And  w«n  the  daring  iiid  the  doomed  back  to  their  daatb  watt  toad; 
Hosts  gwd  tim  gloriOQs  l^ia  of  Lift  from  sHFtfi^  (NMiBpCMMS  bsttd* 

Return  1  return  1  ere  vet  too  late,  je  mariners  on  high  I 
Nor  perish  like  the  shm  fere-doomed  for  man's  insatSte  eye, 
Down  the  wild  king  Of  eataraela  to  rasht  and  reelt  and  die  I 

Are  there  not  regions  unexplored,  vast  silent  reffions  dreadi 

Within  this  uever-dyinff  self  to  penetrate  instead  ? 

And  fer  beyond  thev  i^oom  the  isles  to  whieh  the  blest  bavo  fled? , 

Oh  I  like  our  spirits'  voyage  through  the  fathomleu  unknown 

Of  this  mysterious  beinfl%  was  that  aerial  one  1 

That  atiip  departing  swm  as  life  through  seas  of  efher  lonel 

Now  for  some  brilliant  planets'  shores  the  voiceless  bark  seems  boandf 
That  navieates  with  spectral  look  those  solitudes  profound ! 
And  now  like  solid  marble  black  the  darkness  closes  round  1 

Their  keel  must  deave  its  forward  way  through  densest  shadow  drea^ 

Whose  breathlessness  unpeopled  seems  by  even  the  breathless  dead* 
As  though  beyond  creation's  bounds*  whence  never  chaos  fled  1 
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And  bush !  cufulded  in  that  pall  in  proudly  wordless  fear» 
Is  it  tbe  finnaimntal  Deep  luiow  billowy  •oniids  tbey  heir/ 
Liko  diitant  tides  that  break  on  coasts  of  some  nneatrthly  sphara  1 

Before  them  Night's  embodied  soul  in  awful  grandeur  stands* 
And  presses  bade  their  painful  gase  with  cold  and  leaden  hands  I 
b  this  tiia  eternal  ooeairs  sigh?  are  these  its  endless  sands? 

And  through  this  dnrlcnoss  infinite  must  they  for  ever  more 

Depart  from  the  translucent  Hood  through  which  they  watched  before 

That  sparkling  sand,  the  myriad  worlds  that  strew  hearen's  ooenn*floor? 

The  ghastly  torch  by  which  they  see  each  others*  faces  yet, 
Is  but  the  glimmering,  dying  flame,  whereby  their  eyes  are  let 
To  mark  the  unutterable  gloom  1    And  then  hope  s  sun  hath  set  1 

Life's  day-star  is  extinguished  here!  and  'twas  their  own  wild  deed ! 

And  onward  everlastingly,  on  with  the  whirlwind's  speed. 

It  is  death's  chariot  bears  them  now — death's  black  and  reinless  steed  1 

Oh  ye  I  vnoonquerable  hearts  1  that  loftily^  though  lone. 
Have  traversed  darker  solitudes  :  ye  nameless  !  ye  unknown  ! 
Passing  or  passed^  in  white  robes  clad*  nnto  the  Judgment  Throne  I 

Ye  risen  "  children  of  the  day,**  tell,  can  the  conqueror.  Light, 

Fling  open  wide  the  dungeon  gates  of  so  intense  a  night — 

Can  sools  entombed  in  sorrows  grave  come  forth  to  glor  j  bright  ? 

Yes  I    Mercy's  eye  was  on  that  gloom— that  sepulchre  she  knew  ; 
And  like  the  resurrection's  mom  on  deaUi*s  awakening  view* 
Son-rise  magnificently  burst  those  ebon  portals  through. 

Bear  firmly  on,  ye  almost  lost  in  memory's  fearful  maze ! 
Ye  saints  of  God>  bear  nobly  on  I  and  soon  with  golden  blase 
The  haaTenly  Idngdom  of  the  sun  shall  break  upon  jour  gase  t 

E.  M.  H. 


*  "  Daring  tbe  darkness  thej  were  sooMtimes  perplexed  with  sounds  from  either 
earth  or  air,  so  strongly  rcsemblhtf  the  heaving  of  waters  against  some  vast  line 

of  shore,  that  they  were  t.  mpted  to  think,'*  ke  "  Tk«  World  We  Live  /a."— 

Blackwood's  Magasine,  March^  1837. 
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THS  NATIONAL  STSTBM  OP  BDOCATIOK^  AND  THB  BBTABU8BBD  CHOBGH. 


The  question  of  nationnl  ciliication  in 
Ireland  has  assumed,  of  late^an  interest 
and  importance,  which  randerB  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  remain  silent  upon 
it.  Our  view?  «im  the  su1>j«'ct,  are,  we 
should  hope,  thoiMughly  well  known. 
Tbejr  have  been  often  stated  without 
disguise,  and  we  have  seen  no  reason 
to  alter  them. 

It  is,  however,  now  affirmed  that 
the  system  upon  which  we  have  more 
than  once  offered  oar  observations^ 
has  become  changed^-and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, the  iu<l<^ment!<  forujeriy 
pronounced  upon  it  should  he  modified. 
Opinions,  it  is  added,  have  become 
changed— some,  who^  in  past  years^ 
held  aloof  from  the  national  sjstem* 
have  placed  themselves  among  its  ad- 
vocates and  supporters  ;  some,  who, 
in  former  years,  strenuously  opposed 
it,  have  now  decided  on  seeking  to 
shore  in  its  benefits — while  some  few 
are  found,  who,  in  past  tlTiic,  thought 
accommodation  with  the  Hoard  prac- 
ticable^ now  declare  that  it  \%  ntterlpr 
imposriblo  to  ally  them^selves  with  it 
on  any  terms,  of  which  conscience 
would  approve — or  to  abate,  in  any 
degfree,  the  efficiency  of  the  protest 
which  sound  prineipio  requires  that 
they  still  maintain  against  it. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
our  course,  it  appears  plain  to  us,  is 
elearlj  narked  ont :  we  should,  in  onr 
pmonsy  retire  from  the  adjudication 
of  a  question  which  has  summoned  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  the  pious  and 
wise  to  decide  upon  it — but  we  should 
not  leave  our  readers  at  a  loss  for  the 
aigmnents  by  which  the  various  views 
now  put  forth  upon  this  subject  are 
recommended.  We  shall,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  by  endeavouring  to 
exhibit  a  faithfiil  representation  of 
these  arguments  and  views,  and  are 
not  without  a  hope  that  we  may  ren- 
der service  to  a  good  cause,  by  setting 
forth  the  schemeft  proposed  for  its 
advancement,  bj  parties,  agreeing, 
perhaps,  in  a  common  principle — 
although  strongly  differing  in  the  ap- 
plication of  it. 

The  partiesv  whose  views  we  are 
disposed  to  coniMder»  are  two*  Those 
wlio  think  acconunodatioil  with  tlie 
Vol.  XXIV^No-  143. 


national  system  of  education  imprac- 
ticable— and  those  who  believe  it  pos- 
siUe*  under  certain  spediled  circum- 
stances, and  for  eq)ecial  reasons,  to 

form  a  connection  with  it.  Wo  do 
not  enter  into  the  views  of  those  who 
hold  the  national  system  to  be  worthy 
of  praise  for  the  principle  it  has 
adopted,  or  for  the  fidelity  with  which 
it  has  adhered  to  its  engatrements,  and 
carried  its  principles  into  etlect.  The 
views  and  arguments  of  these  partiei 
we  have  examined  in  former  numbers, 
and  feci  it  wholly  unncces'^arv  now  to 
return  to  a  new  exposure  ol  flK-m.  Our 
article  is  designed  for  the  present  time. 
A  division  of  opinion,  at  least,  appa> 
rently,  has  arisen  between  a  body  of 
eminr-nt  men,  who  arc,  on  principlp, 
and  for  the  sake  of  principle,  opposed 
to  the  National  Board — but  who  are 
opposed  among  themselves  on  the 
question,  whether  it  is  possible,  or 
can  be  rendered  possible,  to  accept 
aid  from  a  system  which  both  confess 
to  be  objectionable.  We  shall  givo 
an  outline  of  the  arguments  on  each 
side,  and  beg,  by  anticipation,  to  be 
understood  as,  in  every  instance,  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  duty  we  have 
undertaken — that  of  exhibiting,  with- 
out pronouncing  upon,  the  views  of 
the  respective  parties. 

Before,  however,  we  address  our- 
selves to  this  office,  it  appears  to  us 
expedient  to  preface  our  report  by  a 
brief  historical  abstract  of  such  inci- 
dents in  the  progress  of  education  in 
this  country,  as  seem  connected  with 
our  present  subject.  Some  may  think 
this  an  unnecessary  labour,  imagining 
that  all  such  matters  as  we  allude  to, 
are,  as  they  ought^to  be,  thoroughly 
understood  and  remembered.  We 
are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  hope  to 
have  the  reader's  judgment,  that  the 
brief  statement  wc  are  about  to  lay 
before  him  is  neither  superfluous  nor 
irrelevant. 

Early  in  the  present  century^  the 
state  began  to  manifest  a  deep  concern 
in  the  educatiori  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
make  enquiries,  and  offer  suggestions^ 
which  might  :issi8t  government  in 
earrying  out   Uie   enterprise  they 
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purposed  to  good  effect.  At  that  (Imo 
the  idea  of  separating  religious  iVoiu 
Becular  education  baa  not  boon  enter- 
tained in  the  form*  and  with  the  favour 
it  has  more  recently  experienced — and 
as  the  gi  L-at  obiect  of  rlesirc  was  to 
contrive  as^stein  uf  educatittn  in  vviiich 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  might  be 
trained  up,  the  differences  of  creed 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  tlio  va- 
rious denominations  of  Protestants 
created  a  serious  difficulty.  The  com- 
missioners were  desirous  to  have 
schools  established  in  which  children 
of  various  communions  should  receive 
instructioo,  and  at  the  same  time* 
wUle  tliey  disclaimed  and  discounte- 
aanoad  every  attempt  or  design  to 
use  the  schools  as  part  of  a  machi- 
nery for  makin<r  proselytes,  they  could 
not  recommeml  the  e.stabli:«hment  of 
lobools  in  which  religious  instruction 
ahould  not  be  given.  Their  advice 
was  to  enlarjj^e  the  syst«n  of  p-irochial 
schoolsf  and  to  provide  suppluuientary 
schools*  in  which  the  religious  instruc- 
tUm  should  be  of  a  character  not  likely 
to  be  (ibj  cted  to.  According  to  their 
plan,  there  were  to  be  two  thousaml 
five  imudred  schools.  Scriptural,  of 
oourse,  under  the  direction  of  the 
parochial  cler<iy — and  a  number,  such 
as  should  be  found  nece^nary,  under 
.  other  jurisdiction,  in  which  extracts, 
or  harmonies  of  Scripture  f^hould  be 
read  by  all  competently  instructed 
popUs.  The  proposal  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  not  adopted,  (fovern- 
inent  adopted  a  different  plan — tiiat  of 
giving  aid  to  a  society  which  avowed 
AS  its  leadinj^  principle,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures should  he  placed  in  tlu'  hands  of 
every  child,  and  tliat  no  child  .should 
boy  during  school  hours,  instructed  iu 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  relif^ous 
eonmunion.  Creeds  and  catechisma 
were  prohibited,  and  the  \V\\Ae  was 
enjoined,  in  the  schools  in  which  the 
experiment  of  uiut<^  ioitruction  was 
to  be  tried. 

For  a  few  years  this  experiment  had 
a  fair  trial — adverse  circuinstance«, 
after  some  time,  intervened — a  new 
oommis^on  of  enquiry  was  issned — 
opposition  to  the  Scriptural  schools, 
OB  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clerg"v,  became  more  intense,  and  ^o- 
Ternmeiit,  advisedly,  put  a  restraint 
i^n  the  active  exertions  of  those  who 
were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  expe- 
riment, which  was  to  decide  the  ques- 
^n  whether  united  education  was 


attainable  in  Ireland,  under  any  system 
which  reipiired  that  all  pupils  should 
read  the  Scriptures.  After  a  year  or 
tnoy  permission  was  given  that  the 
directors  of  this  creat  exjKjriment 
T;ii  rlit  resume  their  oM  netiviti-^*,  and 
thus,  with  this  brief  interruption,  a 
scheme  of  Scriptural  instrnetion  had 
the  favour  and  i  yort  of  government 
durite^'  a  period  of  about  thirteen 
years. 

About  the  close  of  this  period  a 
change  was  made  in  the  experiment. 

The  direction  of  it  was  oonfided  to 
new  h  inds,  and  the  principle  on  which 
it  wiis  to  be  conducted,  was  also  altered. 
The  National  Board  was  appointed, 
and  the  national  system  set  ttpl  This 
system  has  liad  the  .support  of  the 
state,  and  the  favour  ot'  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  fur  a  period 
similar  in  extent  to  that,  during  which 
the  experiment  of  Scriptural  schoob 
was  on  its  trial.  It  has  been  much 
more  amply  endowed  by  the  state  than 
the  system  which  preceded  it.  If  a 
comparison  be  made,  therefore^  be> 
tween  the  two  systems,  with  respect 
to  the  success  wliich  they  have  resj>ec- 
tively  achieved,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
national  system  cannot  comphua  of 
bein^  t^i':  n  at  a  disadvantaire.  It  has 
received,  probably,  double  the  amount 
of  public  money  which  was  bestowed 
on  the  system  with  which  it  is  com- 
pared—and it  has  had  tlie  nniferm 
support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
who  were  the  decided  enemies  of  the 
Scriptural  system. 

The  objects  which  govmment  had 
at  heart  in  setting  up  that  system  of 
education,  which  it  has  so  liberally 
endowed,  have  b.'ctj  stated  by  Lord 
Stanley  in  a  letter,  from  wiiicU  au 
extract  has  been  given,  in  the  rqport 
of  the  parliamentary  committet^  ap- 
pointed in  1837 

"  An  extract  of  a  letter  from  Lord 
Stanli'v,  to  A.  II<)il:^son,  Esq.,  relative 
to  the  Irish  education  system, 

"  i  I  olijeeU  of  the  plan,  as  applied 
to  Ireland,  were  twofold  ;  first,  to 
diminish  tho  violence  of  religious  ani- 
mosities, by  the  associatien  of  Protes- 
tant and  Ro!nan  Cath«)lic  children,  in 
whieli  I;  )th  might  join,  and  in  which  the 
larLje  majority  who  were  opposed  i.>  the 
reIi;j;'ion  of  the  state,  mi;,'^ht  praotie  illy 
.see  how  miieh  tli'-r*'  wan  in  t!i,it  rt>It.;i.>n 
eomniori  to  their  own:  and,  second,  to 
^'ive  to  the  Treat  balk  of  the  Roman 
Catli'ilii-  p  "pnl  ition  .%s  extensive  a  know- 
ledge of  Scripture  truth  as  thejr  ooald 
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be  induced  to  recoWc."~^Lord»  JB^port 
on  Education,  1837,  p>  969. 

Those    were    the    objects   to  be 
attaineil — cliihh'en  of  difTerent  com- 
munions were  to  be  brought  together 
in  the  same  schools ;  and  there  was  to 
be  given  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  as  exten- 
sive a  knowlcdiie  of  Scriptnre  truth 
as  they  could  be  induced  to  receive. 
Such  were  the  objects  proposed  by 
government,  and  to  attain  them,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  aban<lon  the 
system  which  had  been  in  operation, 
to  the  same  end,  for  the  preceding 
thirteen  vears.    With  what  nu  cesH  luis 
the  chruv^e  bei^n  attended?    As  to  the 
brinjring  ciiildren  of  different  eoininu- 
nions  together,  very  imperfect  infor- 
mation has  been  aiforded  us.    Such  as 
we  have,  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that 
thn  natio;)nl  system  has  Ix-eii  an  utter 
failure.    Upon  the  other  point,  the 
commissioners  have  furnished  evidence, 
or  have,  at  least,  made  a  statement. 
The  Scriptures,  we  are  informed,  were 
read  in  »o!uewh:it  more   than  nine 
hundred  school j  i.'istyear — and  certain 
tract*,  which  are  regarded  as  **  Scrip- 
tural extracts,"  in  more  than  thirteen 
hundreil.     Such  is  the  amount  of  suc- 
cess achieved  by  the  National  Board. 
The  Scriptures  are  read  in  nine  hun- 
dred of  its  schools.    Let  this  be  com* 
pared  with  thf  faihir"  of  success  in 
that  sy stent  of  education  which  has 
been  superseded. 

When  the  scheme  of  Scriptural  edu- 
cation was  decided  on,  about  six  or 
seven  and  twetity  years  ago,  confident 
predictions  were  hazardedof  its  certain 
and  speedy  failure.  The  Roman  Ca> 
tholics,  it  was  said,  would  not  read 
the  Bible — would  not  acce[>t  secular 
instruction,  on  condition  of  receiving 
Scriptural  also.  Notwithstanding  the 
discouragement  of  such  insinuations, 
the  system  was  tried — and  was  found 
to  prove  successful,  to  tlie  t:tmost 
extetit  to  which  the  parsimony  of  public 
grants,  made  for  its  support,  admitted 
of  its  bemg  carried  out.  It  is  unneces- 
sarv,  and  would  be  tciIions,  to  repeat 
the  arguments  bv  which  this  truth  has 
been  unanswerably  proved — but  there 
is  one  form  of  the  argument  which 
has  not  yet  received  the  notice  it  merits, 
and  to  which  we  beg  the  reader's 
attention. 

The  experiment  of  Scriptural  edu- 
oitloii  WM  a  trial  whether*  and  how 


far,  the  Irish  people  could  be  influ- 
enced to  receive  the  Bible.    It  was 
priiposed  first  in  the  fbrm  of  a  teaty 
whether  their  hostility  to  Scripture 
was  such,  as  that  they   would  not 
accept  of  secular  education,  if  accom- 
panied by  Scriptural ;  it  gave,  at  th* 
aame  time,  to  the  people  at  large,  aa 
opportunity  of  showing    what  they 
thouijht,  (whether  favourably,  or  other- 
wise,) of  the  propriety  of  making  chil- 
dren acquainted  with  God's  word.  The 
result  was  very  rwosarhable.  Before 
the  end  of  thirteen  years,  exclusive  of 
the  Sunday  school^!,  amounting  to  con- 
siderably more  than  a  thoosind  «i>er^ 
baps,  to  nineteen  hundred,  in  wmdl 
two  hundred  thousand  children  wero- 
instru'  te  l,  there  were  found  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-seveni 
schools,   under  aocieties,  in  wMeb 
Scripture  was   read — and  of  daily 
schools,  not  under  societies,  four  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventjf-oine' 
were  avowedly  Scriptural.    We  sajF 
avowedly,  because  a  large  proporttoo 
of  scl»ools    had   declined  sending  a» 
return  to  the  query,  which  demanded 
if  Scripture  were  read  in  them.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that 
nearly  two  thousand  of  these  schoolat 
shouhl  l>e  added  to  the  amount  of  the* 
Scriptural.     But,  further.  Scripture^ 
was  read  in  2,GG7  schools,  under 
Roman  Catholic  masters — and  wasreadl 
in  many  schools  held  under  the  roofa 
of  Roman  Catholic  chapelsj  and  artier 
the  govcriunent  of  their  priesti*.  Such 
wastheresult^  when  the  stale  demanded 
of  Ireland  that  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  Scriptural.    In  the  year 
1812,  there  were  in  Ireland  six  hun- 
dred schools,  no  doubt  all  Protestant 
in  which  Soriptare  was  read— the* 
attention  of  the  people  at  large  waa 
aroused  to  the  question    which  the- 
state  propounded  ;  and,  in  about  thir- 
teen years  after  the  experiment  waa^ 
instituted,  the  judgment  of  the  peopW' 
was  expressed  in  the  existence  ox  more- 
than  eleven  thousand  schoob  in  whicb 
the  Bible  was  read.     Within  that 
period,  surelyy  secolar  sohoola  had  not 
increased  in  number — nay,  notwitiv- 
standing  the  great  increase   in  the 
population,  they  appear  to  have  dimi^> 
nished;  while  Scriptural  scbooli,  to 
which  so  fierce  and  eiTective  an  oppo- 
sition was  anticipated,  had  been  wel- 
comed by  all  classes  and  communions, 
and  had  increased  more  than  thirteeo 
ftld.  Snob  w«i  the  Ihiw  ifkMn  « 
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Whig"  government  roarardcd  as  a  fai- 
lure— let  it  be  compared  with  that 
which  a  Tory  p^ov«mment  exalt  and 
endo«r»  as  a  great  success. 

V>\\[,  wlihttjvor  the  issue  of  the  com- 
parison may  he,  the  favt  is,  that  the 
national  s^'stem  of  education  has  been 
ehoMD  as  the  system  which  the  pre* 
teot>  as  well  as  former  governments, 
mean  to  uphold  in  Ireland :  all  the 
advantages  which  the  public  money 
can  purchase  are  to  be  bestowed  iipou 
it;  aad»  we  suppose,  no  doubt  can 
now  be  entertained,  that  the  chnrch 
patronage  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment will  be  administered  with  such 
disorhnination,  as  to  promote,  if  pos- 
sible, its  interests.  In  a  state  of 
things  like  this,  it  is  no  more  than 
might  have  heon  expected,  t(t  find 
considerable  excitement  and  alarm  per- 
vading all  manner  of  persons  in  the 
chnrch,  especially  nil  who  have  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Scriptural  edu- 
cation ;  and  to  find  old  professions 
reiterated  with  an  ardour  bordering  on 
▼ehemence — and  new  views  put  forth 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  earnest- 
ness— and  strong  anticipntions  of  good, 
and  dark  apprehensions  of  disaster* 
adduced  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
other — in  order  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  arguments  drawn  from  present 
things,  by  animating  them  with  fears 
or  expectations,  which  bring  to  bear 
npon  the  controversy  solemn  influ- 
•ences  of  the  future.  All  this  has 
"been  realized  in  the  discussions  which 
have  recently  arisen  on  the  subject  of 
national  education — and  nothing  is  left 
ibr  Uf»  bnt  to  exhibit  faithfully  the 
views  of  the  antagonist  parties. 

The  main  objections  to  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  National  Board,  are 
two.  It  is  a  principle  which  does 
wrong  to  pupils  who  are  to  be  edu- 
■cated — and  by  which  holy  Si  rij)ture  13 
dishonoured.  This  objection,  although 
•expressed  in  one  sentence,  consists  of 
two  parts,  independent  of  each  other* 
«nd  which  have,  each,  their  respective 
supporters.  One  class  of  opponents 
tf)  the  National  Board  ground  their 
■objection  on  the  injustice  done  to  the 
Homan  Catholic  people,  and  say  that 
they  cannot  associate  themselves  with 
nny  body  or  system,  which  sanc^tions 
the  withholding  of  God's  word  from 
Mny  portion  of  the  people.  Another 
^MS  of  persons  base  their  opposition 
on  the  second  part  of  the  objection. 
They  say  that  the  Board  have  adopted 


the  principle  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  the  rub  s  which  they  have  framed 
respecting  Scripture— and  that,  how- 
ever the  rules  liave  been  varied  to  suit 
the  exijrency  of  the  moment,  the  Ro- 
mish principle  is  visible  through  all 
the  alterations.  That  principle,  they 
say,  contemplates  the  disparagement 
of  Scripture.  While  the  Catholic 
church  honours  the  word  of  God  with 
authority  and  distinction,  in  which  no 
human  composition  is  permitted  to 
share,  the  Church  of  Rome  will  concede 
no  honour  to  the  Bible,  in  which  the 
works  of  man  may  not  participate. 
This  principle  is  visible  in  the  first 
rule  of  the  National  Board,  which, 
when  it  excluded catechismsandcreeds, 
fee,  excluded  Scripture  also  ;  and  no 
less  visible  in  the  altered  rule,  which, 
when  it  grants  admission  to  the  Bible, 
brings  in  with  it  a  motley  multitude  of 
worthless,  and  perhaps  wicked  books, 
which  tlie  Natinual  Board  invest  with 
the  .';atne  jtrivilegc  as  they  vouchsafe 
to  the  Divine  Word,  provided  that 
they  are  entitled  "standard  books** 
by  the  professors  of  what  Plrotestants 
and  British  law  regard  as  a  false  and 
unscriptural  religion.  In  adopting 
this  principle,  it  is  added,  the  National 
Board  have  exceeded  the  powers  be- 
stowed upon  them,  by  the  constitution 
of  their  system,  and  have  violated  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  those  instructions 
by  which  they  promised  that  they 
would  be  guided.  The  gist  and  spirit 
of  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  it  is  insi^tc(l, 
was  to  frame  asvstem  in  which  neith'T 
Catholics,  nor  Roman  Catholics  should 
find  their  great  principles  respecting 
Scripture  set  in  authority.  Cathotios 
should  find  no  rule  of  the  Board  pe- 
remptorily enjoining  the  reading  of 
Scripture — Roman  Catholics  diould 
find  no  rule  of  prohibition.  The 
"  vital  defect"  of  the  Kildare-place 
Society,  as  his  lordship  termed  the 
regulation  which  required  that  every 
child  should  read  the  Scripture,  was 
to  be  corrected.  The  CWrection  of 
such  a  defect  would  be,  manifestly,  a 
rescinding  of  the  rule — not  the  setting 
up  an  opposite  rule.  In  short.  Lord 
Stanley  empowered  the  National  Board 
to  set  up  a  system  free  from  the  objec- 
tion which  some  Roman  Catholics  urged 
against  that  whicli  had  been  blened 
with  so  signal  success :  the  Board 
transferred  the  ol^oetion  to  the  other 
.side — and  in  order  to  gratify  the  sinful 
prejudices  of  one  party*  they  outn^ed 
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the  reasonable  and  pious  seraples  and 
principles  of  the  other. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of 
this  system — its  failure,  we  mean,  to 
effect  any  of  the  objects  it  was  designed 
to  effect — although  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded, (the  poor  results  it  has  to 
show  cannot  he  termed  prooft  of  suc- 
cess,) in  bringing  the  children  of  va- 
rious communions  into  its  schools — 
although  it  has  not  sncct  eded  in  in- 
spiring a  love  for  the  Bible — although 
h  has,  to  a  Tcry  considerable  extent, 
undone,  in  both  those  momentous  |>ar- 
ticulars,  what  the  system  it  superseded 
had  accomplished — still,  it  is  the  do- 
terminate  resolve  of  the  government 
not  to  return  to  those  principle*  which 
were  so  marvelloushj  blessed — which, 
had  their  authority  been  duly  main- 
tained, would  have,  before  this  time, 
made  holy  Scripture  known  to  the 
whole  people  of  Ireland,  and  would 
have  brought  together  all  classes  and 
denominations  of  our  people,  into  an 
intercourse,  in  which  they  would  feel 
thenuelves  brethren.  These  principles 
are  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  national 
system,  with  its  vices,  is  to  be  endowed 
as  an  establishment  in  the  country. 
Does  the  resolution  of  so  many  suc- 
cessive cabinets  to  nuuntatn  tins  sys. 
tern,  and  the  refusal  to  bestow  any  aid 
from  public  funds,  for  jiurposes  of 
Scriptural  education,  demand  of  the 
fKends  of  Scripturd  education  any 
change  of  conduct  ?  Answers  in  the 
affirmative  are  readily  jrivpn,  but  an- 
swers which  have  a  directly  opposite 
meaning.  Our  conduct  should  change, 
say  some — as  the  neoesdty  makes  itself 
more  manifest,  our  opposition  to  the 
National  Hoard  should  become  more 
Strenuous — our  support  of  a  Scriptural 
system  of  education  should  become 
more  energetic.  Our  conduct  should 
change,  say  others — inasmuch  as  we 
find  the  national  system  irremovable, 
we  should  endeavour  to  palliate  its 
en]s»  so  far  as  we  may  have  power  to 
do  so — and>  among  the  best  means  of 
effecting  such  a  result,  one  may  be  the 
forming  a  connection,  in  certain  sup- 
poseable  cases,  with  a  body,  of  which 
we  disapprove,  but  fi'om  which,  in 
such  instances,  we  may  bo  able  to 
extract  good.  The  following  sketch, 
we  hope,  will  be  found  to  represent 
fairly  the  arguments  of  this  latter  party. 

The  time,  they  say,  has  come,  when 
the  friends  of  Scriptural  education  in 
Ifelaad»;  and  especially  the  clergy^ 


should  look  seriously  at  the  aspect 
which  the  education  question  has  at 
present  assumed,  with  a  view  to  such 
arrangements  as  may,  if  possible,  pre- 
vent  the  scheme  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  government  from  operating 
most  extensive  evil.  That  they  have 
appeared,  hitherto,  in  an  attitude  of 
hostility  to  it,  was  only,  it  is  admitted, 
their  !)oun(len  duty.  As  long  as  there 
was  a  possibility,  by  pretext  and  re- 
clamation, of  etiecting  any  modifica- 
tions in  that  system,  by  which  its  anti* 
Scriptural  charactor  might  be  changed, 
50  long  they  were  called  upon  to  use 
their  best  exertions,  that  such  modifi- 
cation of  it  should  be  procured.  Those* 
especially,  who  occupied  the  rcspon* 
siole  position  of  an  established  clergy, 
were  imperatively  required  to  use 
**  all  faithful  diligence"  in  admonishing 
the  rulers  of  the  country,  respecting 
the  evils  which  might  reasonably  be 
apprehended  from  an  educational  sys- 
tem based  upon  latitudinarian  views. 
But  having  failed  to  move  "the  powers 
tiiat  be**  into  an  abandonment  of  their 
pernicious  scheme,  true  wisdom  would 
seem  to  indicate,  that  the  next  best 
thing  would  be,  to  extract  as  much 
good  as  possible  out  of  inevitable  evil. 

For  the  dangers  with  whioh  the  Irish 
education  scheme  is  pregnant,  they 
are  not  responsible.  They  liave  duly 
forewarned  our  rulers  of  what  may-  be 
looked  for  as  its  natural  fruits.  This 
they  have  done,  not^rithstanding  the 
sternest  discountenance  awaited  them 
as  individuals,  for  their  bingle-mioded- 
ness  and  fidelity  to  their  great  master. 
Against  their  solemn  admonitions  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  has  prevailed. 
As  spiritual  advisers,  they  have  been 
set  aside — religious  truth  luis  been  de- 
liberately saemoed  to  polidcal  expe- 
diency— and  any  fhrther  contest  with 
the  government  or  the  legislature,  in 
such  a  matter,  would  only  be  a  boot- 
less waste  of  strength,  and  loss  of  time, 
from  which,  until  a  change  has  been 
operated  upon  the  national  mind,  no 
good  result  is  likely  to  follow.  The 
clergy,  therefore,  are  not  bound  to 
continue  such  a  contest ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  their  bounden  duty  to 
avjul  themselves  of  such  facilities  as 
the  national  system  may  afford  for  car- 
rying out  better  views,  than  could  be, 
without  their  agency,  realized — and 
for  securing  to  the  children  of  their 
own  comnmnioB  »  sound  Scriptural 
education.  ' 
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ForeOMMt  among  the  advocates  of 
those  TiewSf  we  naturally  regard  Dr. 
Martin,  of  KiHeihandra.  For  intel- 
lect and  integrity,  for  singleness  of 
liearti  and  clearness  of  understanding. 
Dr.  Martin  has  few  equals — and  wliile, 
in  our  own  persons,  we  offer  no  opi- 
nion on  the  merits  of  the  scheme 
which  ho  has  recently  propounded,  we 
are  most  frank  to  declare,  that  we 
have  thorough  confidenoe  in  bis  disin^ 
terestednesib  and  are  sure  that  nothing 
less  than  a  sense  of  constraining  neces- 
sity, and  of  duty  to  the  church,  of 
which  he  is  au  ornament,  and  to  his 
master  in  heaven,  oould  influence  him 
to  come  forward  as  he  has,  with  a 
Christian  boldness,  and  to  ftiite  the 
▼iews  which  altered  cirrumstances  have 
inflnenoed  him  to  adopt  Dr.  Martin, 
it  b  weUknown,  was  most  strenuous 
in  his  opposition  to  the  National 
Board.  He  regarded  it,  and  he  still 
regards  it,  as  a  great  national  evil. 
Against  the  establishment  of  any  such 
iQfStenb  he  felt  himself  called  upon,  in 
common  with  his  brethren,  the  clergy, 
to  enter  his  solemn  protest  ;  and  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  stir 
up  a  spirit  in  the  country,  by  which  it 
might  be  effectually  resisted.  No 
sound  system  of  popular  instruction 
can  have  any  other  basis  than  the  word 
of  God.  <«  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
fJb  banning  of  wbdom.'*  He,  there- 
fore, with  the  other  Scripturallv- 
enlightened  members  of  his  church, 
could  not  conceive  that  any  thing  truly 
desenriog  the  name  of  wisdom  conid 
have  any  other  foundation,  than  that 
which  was  laid  in  "  the  fear  of  the 
Lord:"  and  as  long  as  a  hope  re- 
mained, that,  by  a  struggle  against 
narliamentary  majorities,  and  the  secu- 
lar feelings  of  the  governing'  authori- 
*  ties,  by  which  they  were  led  to  suhor- 
dinate  moral  and  religious  to  political 
oonsiderations,  he  and  lus  brethren  of 
the  united  church,  might  prevail  to 
have  a  better  system  established — so 
long  he  ceased  not  to  reiterate  his 
objections  to  the  National  Board,  as 
fbnnded  upon  a  principle  of  compro- 
mise by  which  religious  truth  must 
be  neutralized — while  a  fatal  facility 
was  aiTorded  for  the  teaching  of  erro- 
neous doirtrine,  which  must  greatly 
atrei^tthen  the  hands  of  thosot  whose 
vocation  it  is  "  to  darken  counsel  by 
words,  without  knowledge,"  and  by 
whom  a  credulous  jpeo^lu  arc  tnj  easily 
flfllndcd* 


Such  were  the  views  which  'caused 
a  vast  majority  of  the  clergy,  as  well 
as  a  numerous  body  of  the  lay  mem- 

hers  of  the  estahlished  eliuich,  to 
resist  the  establishment  of  the  national 
system  of  education  in  Ireland  ;  a 
system,  by  which  religion  is  dii^io. 
noured — the  church  disparaged — and 
the  free  progress  of  gosj)el  truth,  which 
was  silently  winning  its  way  with  a 
peaceful  and  blessed  eflScacy,  most 
grievously  "  let  and  hindered."  Had 
they  succeeded,  tliey  would  have  re- 
medied a  great  national  evil.  And 
that  there  were  good  hopes  of  success 
up  to  the  very  latest  period,  will  be 
mani^t,  when  it  is  considered  how 
reasonable  the  expectation  was,  that 
a  Conservative  government  would,  if 
they  did  not  altogether  abandon,  at 
least«  very  essentially  modify,  a  system 
which  owed  its  origin  to  the  political 
necessities  (»f  their  opponents — and, 
never  would  have  been  adopted,  but 
for  the  aid  which  it  afforded  to  the 
destructive  principlea  which  these  op> 
ponontrt  professed. 

The  question  now  is,  what,  in  the 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case, 
becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
clergy  ?  Are  diey  still  to  decline  all 
connection  with,  and  to  refuse  all  aid 
from,  tlie  National  Board,  although 
every  raUonal  hope  has  vanished,  that 
by  so  doing  they  can  accomplish  its 
overthrow  ?  Such  a  dogged  and  sullen 
opposition,  say  tho»?e  wlio  advocate  con- 
cession, would  uot  only  detract  from 
thdr  good  sense,  but  greatly  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  thai  high  principled 
hostility  which  could  not  be  regarded 
as  justifiable  an^  longer  than  it  was 
hopeful.  This  IS  not  a  case  in  which 
there  is  a  dear  command  of  God  di> 
recting  one  course,  while  governing 
authorities  enjoin  another,  in  such  a 
case  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and 
there  should  be  no  hesitation,  as  to  the 
line  of  duty.  They  should  obey  God 
rather  than  nKiii."  But  in  the  case 
before  us  they  were  hitlierto  rii^litfully 
contendiue  for  what  they  deemed  a 
good,  and  in  opposition  to  that 
they  deemed  a  defective  ^fstcm  of 
national  edueatiim.  The  government 
scheme  was  wrong,  iu  their  judgment, 
inasmuch  as  it  made  no  suitabm  pro- 
vision for  the  moral  and  religious 
training' of  all  the  children  frequenting 
the  natiorud  schools.  Their  opposition, 
while  it  caused  a  very  considerable 

modificatioii  of  tho  natioiial  sjitant 
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failed  to  effect  that  complete  regenera> 
tion  of  it>  whiefa  would  have  ^ug'ht 
it  into  entire  conformity  with  their 
views.  Sfune  most  obnoxious  rules 
and  regulations  have  be^-n  either  re- 
moved or  explained  awa^,  and  I'rotest- 
ant  ohildren  may  now  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  their  bestfriend:>  could 
desire  for  brini^'itii^  them  up  *'iu  the 
nurture  and  adiuuuitiou  oi  thu  Lord." 
Even  Roman  Cktholtcamay  attend  upon 
their  religious  teaching.  They  are  not 
called  upon,  as  they  were  before,  to 
exclude  them  from  the  srhooi-rooui 
during  the  readmg  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares.  Should  these  evince  a  desire  to 
remain,  there  is  no  obligation  upon  the 
clertryman  to  prevent  them.  Only  ho 
is  cnjuined  not  to  compel  their  attend- 
ance upon  his  scriptural  expositions, 
should  they  themselves  evince  any  re- 
luctance to  be  present  during  the  hours 
set  apart  f»)r  reliti^ious  instruction. 
Now,  the  simple  uuestioa  which  the 
clergy  have  to  decide  for  themselvef» 
in  the  present  matter  is,  is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  sinful  to  accept  of  aid  fr(»m  the 
National  Board  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  npon  the  terms  which  we 
have  described?  U^)on  this  part  of 
the  sttbject  Dr.  Martiu  thus  observes: 

*  And  first  the  point  of  absolute  sia 
or  lawlblness  may  perhaps  without  ar- 

S anient  be  .settled  by  authority  :  bo(;auso 
longh  to  know  what  is  uxpeiUent  in 
diffionlt  circumstances  may  be  dilficult, 
to  know  what  positi  ve  sin  is,  is  generally 
speakin<r,  e«»niparatively  easy. 

•*  Now,  with  respect  to  <li.speublng  ia 
certain  eases  with  the  rule  of  the  Bible 
in  tht<  ii)s{ ruction  of  ciiildreu,  mor.-  par- 
ticularly when  a  dispute  exists  re«pecU 
ing  the  version,  that  is  not  absolute  sin: 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  government 
and  of  the  parliament ;  and  the  authority 
of  the  bibhops  and  clerq'y  who  I  rom  the  be- 
ginning supported  the  National  System: 
we  have  the  authority  ol'  tiie  scliool  com- 
mbsiuuers  in  1612,  recommending  ex- 
tracts '  which  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 
of  the  objections  whicli  have  IxM-n  tn.ulo 
to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  course 
of  education,*  in  a  report  often  quoted, 
and  signed  Armagh,  Cashel,  Killalia, 
Thomas  I'lrini,'t<>n  I*r(>VH-.t,  J.  Leslie 
Foster,  cSce  ;  and  the  authority  of  i>evcral 
clergynieu  of  onquestioned  piety,  who 
think  on  tiiis  matter  with  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Mathias,  and  whom  as  thuy  are 
llvmg  I  do  not  name;  tho  judu:ment 
also  of  tltt»  general  assembly  of  Scotland 
and  of  the  synod  of  Ulster  in  Ireland ; 
to  both  of  which  bodies,  on  a  question 

rtlatiog  either  to  sia  or  Soriptm 


questionably  high  respect  is  duo:  we 
have  further  the  examples,  as  has  beea 
often  observed,  of  tlie  Duliliu  T'niver- 
sity ;  and  of  all  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rich :  and  of  all  the  ro^al, 
(lioci><an,  private,  or  endowed  instuu- 
tions  which  are  open  for  the  children  of 
the  hitcher  classes  of  Romanists. 

When  again  the  clergy  of  Derrj 
and  ll.iphoo  wore  asseml)led  upon  two 
or  three  weeks'  notice,  in  1836,  a  largo 
majority  of  the  meeting,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  were  reported  as  subscribing 
not  only  to  the  lawfulness,  but  to  the 
expediency  at  that  time  of  a  junction  on 
the  non-compulsion  principle ;  all  cler- 
gymen, finally,  and  tutors  who  are  pai 
for  giving  literary  instruction  to  Roman* 
ists  do  so  without  scruple,  and  without 
requrring  them  to  read  the  ScriptlureS 
against  the  wish  of  thuir  parents. 

**  In  the  omission  therefore  supposed, 
so  far  as  the  point  can  bo  settled  by 
authority,  positive  sin  appears  to  be 
out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  a  cteri* 
eal  friend  of  my  own,  who  would 
now  j)refer  the  priest's  national  school 
to  his  own,  if  but  one  of  tlio  two  could 
be  maintained  in  his  parish,  and  If  ft 
choice  should  be  made  betweei  them, 
told  me  that  he  did  not  think  the  aucept- 
anoe  of  ud  a  sin ;  and  tliat  if  the  ques- 
tion had  not  arisen  at  first  between  the 
clergy  and  the  Board,  thev  might  not 
impr«>perly  have  joined  tuo  National 
System  to  a  larger  extent  than  I  had 
defeii'Ied. 

"  The  distinction  in  fact  seems  tobe, 
that  where  they  can  themselves  midn- 

tain  llie  scIiof>l,  .ttkI  thus  have  tht>  in- 
struction altogether  their  own,  there 
they  can  appoint  the  rules :  but  where 
the  snpport,  in  whole  or  patt,  must 
come  iVoui  others,  there  such  others 
may  introduce  limitations,  to  which 
when  it  is  necessary  or  t>xnedient,  the 
patrons  may  submit,  provioed  theyar* 
not  sinful." 

Others,  who  hold  Dr.  Martin's 
views,  have  added  that  schools  upon 
the  con-compulsion  plan  are  conducted 
nationally  in  Sootland»  in  Holbttid*  in 
Prussia,  in  France,  and  in  the  Protest- 
ant districts  of  Austria,  and  that  it 
never  lor  a  moment  entered  into  the 
contemplation  of  the  excellent  mea 
who  are  the  agents  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  several  systems  of  instruction 
which  have  all  one  feature  in  common 
with  the  system  of  the  National  Board, 
that  in  oonsentisg  thns  to  eonnaet 
themselves  with  them,  they  were  guilty 
of  sin.  Indeed  wo  would  refer  our 
clerical  readers  to  the  well-knowa 
mage  of  tha  Ghurdi  liissioiuaT  8oe 

qotgr*«  acboolft  in  Mii^  ia  wUdk  m 
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irary  best  aod  most  enlightened  men 

have  undertaken  the  education  of  many 
of  the  children  upon  the  condition, 
that  we  should  not  teach  them  our  re- 
Ugion»  or  compel  them  to  re«d  our 
icripturea,  wben  they  themselves 
evinced  any  unwilllnf^ncss  to  receive 
such  instruction.  And  can  it  now,  it 
is  asked,  he  rationally  contended  that 
what  the  best  end  holiest  men  in  Pro> 
testant  Europe  have  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  century  been  doing 
without  the  slightest  consciousness  that 
thej  were  thereby  violating  any  pre> 
oept  of  morality  or  religion,  should  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  sinful  com- 
pliance when  viewed  under  the  aspect 
of  a  coDoectioa  with  the  National 
Bo«nl? 

If,  indeed,  such  connection  involved, 
of  necessity,  a  departure  from  truth, 
the  admission  of  any  principle  which 
thej  have  Idtiierto  opposed,  or  the  re- 
jection of  any  pdndple  for  whidi  they 
have  hitherto  contended,  we  grant  that 
there  would  be  a  very  serious  diflk  ulty 
in  the  case.  But  no  such  denial  of  truth 
or  abandonment  of  principle,  it  is 
alleged,  is  either  proposed  or  expected. 
It  is  not  expected  of  those  who  send 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  national  system, 
that  they  admit  it  to  be  the  best  that 
eonldbe  devised,  or  even  free  fWmi 
very  grave  objections.  They  may 
maintain  their  own  opinion  upon  every 
point  upon  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  at  issoe  with  the  advoeates  of  the 
board.  Can  it  therefore  be  contended 
that  it  is  sinful  to  accept  of  aid  from 
the  board,when  it  may  bo  received,  as  it 
is  said,  without  any  compromise  of 
principle,  and  when,  without  such  aid, 
the  best  interests  of  Protestant  child- 
ren must  be,  in  many  instaQces,  wholly 
neglected  ? 

The  rule  for  the  gnidanoe  of  the 
clergy  in  such  a  case,  as  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Jdartin»  is  as  follows*  via. > 

"In such  cases,  therefore,  where  the 
non-acceptance  of  aid  will  do  good  to 
none  or  harm  to  all ;  and  where  its  ac- 
ceptance iaenrs  no  sin ;  there  the  eler- 
gyman  may  now,  I  think,  lawfully  take 
aid  on  the  principles  and  in  the  manner 
I  shall  hereafter  mention ;  and  so  ac- 
complish the  professed  purpose  of  tiie 
Church  Education  Society,  when  it  can 
be  attained  in  no  other  possible  way. 

*'No  ri|^bt  meantime  need  be  given 
up  nor  duty  relinqui'^hod  towards  tho 
objecting  parents  of  the  Roman  com- 
monion.  The  deraraoan  after  accept- 
ing nU,  hM  eimiGil  Uberty  to  exhort 


and  expostulate  with  them;  and  by 
every  argument  or  inducement  to  jmt- 
suade  them  to  withdraiv  their  oppo- 
sition :  nay,  may  even  find  in  their  very 

objections  an  opportunity  for  speaking 
to  them  upon  tho  Scriptures,  and  for 
distributing  the  holy  volume  amongst 
them." 

And  here  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  the 
national  system  basnot  been  unattended 
with  good  effects.  That  system.  Dr. 
Martin,  observe?,  has  been  changed  in 
its  relation  to  the  clergy  in  two  par- 
ticulars : — 

"  First,  it  has  been  changed  exter- 
nally ;  for  it  was  l>efore  an  experiment, 
and  now  an  institution ;  before  it  rested 
on  a  precarious  <innual  grant,  and  now 
is  firm  as  a  legal  establii>hmcut  i  before 
it  dreaded  the  accession  of  a  Conserva- 
tive government  to  power,  and  now  that 
government  augments  its  funds:  and 
therefore,  while  the  clergy  before  con- 
tended against  it  with  a  well-grounded 
hope  of  ultimate  success,  they  now  mu^t 
acquiesce^  in  the  certainty  of  inevitablu 
failure. 

"  The  system  is  also  relatively  to 
them—though  not  in  its  relation  to  the 
priest's  schools — changed  .internally, 
rims  at  first  scriptural  instruction  was 
limited  to  certain  hours  of  the  day;  now 
ft  may  be  given  at  any  hour ;  this 
change,  however,  I  mention  only  as 
illustratinc:^  mutability  and  not  as  prac- 
tically iniportunt ;  for  the  first  two 
school  hours  would  be,  I  thinlr,  the  beet, 
if  ever  fixed  hours  h^linuld  bo  appointed 
for  scriptural  or  religious  instruction  : 
at  first  again  a  right  was  secured  to  the 
riest  to  teach  in  tho  school-house  ;  now 
oth  priest  and  every  other  religious 
teacher,  but  the  clergyman  and  his  de- 
puties may  l-e  excluded  :  and  at  first, 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  were 
suggested  ;  while  now  the  only  regula. 
tieos  of  the  patron  may  be  his  own. 

**  But  particularly  with  respect  to 
scriptural  instruction,  the  very  principle 
of  the  board,  or  its  interpretation  of 
.  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  has  beendisngedt 
for  at  first  official  statements  were  made 
that  tho  scriptures  might  be  taught  to 
diildren  when  approved  of  'by  the 
clcrf^y  of  their  respective  persuasions  ;* 
then  they  might  be  taught  when  ap- 

f»roved  of  *  by  their  parents  :*  next  Una 
atter  rule  was  limited  to  cases  *  where 
their  parents  direct  ;*  and  next  it  was 
extended  to  eases  *  where  the  parents 
do  not  object  :*  finally,  where  before  the 
child  NN  :u  •  Tu-f  allowed,'  he  now  is  only 
*  not  compelled,'  to  read  them. 

"  And  thus  with  rotpect  to  the  sacred 
writings,  the  rule  and  exesftlen  may  he- 
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reversed :  or  the  rule  may  now  be  scrip« 
tore,  whi<A  before  was  no  teriptare; 

and  the  cxrteptioA  may  now  be  not  rmd* 
ing,  which  beforo  was  reading. 

If,  for  example,  the  parent  gave  no 
directions,  the  scripture  may  now  be 
read  where  before  it  must  have  been 
unread ;  and  if  the  child  come  to  read, 
he  may  now  be  permitted  where  before 
he  must  hnvc  been  forbidden. 

**  Thus  the  system  is  not  only  changed 
from  a  rash  experiment  to  a  firm, 
widely-spread,  and  deeply-rooted  insti- 
tution, but  is  changed  also  from  worse 
principles  and  worse  regulations  to 
better." 

Consistently  with  these  views  Dr. 
Mwtin  holds 'the  optnion»  that  there 
it  no  sinful  nes.s  in  now  accepting  aid 
from  the  National  Board  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  upon  the  terms  on 
which  it  may  be  obtained,  and  that  it 
may  be  eooepted  in  eeaee  soeh  m  those 
■llnded  to  in  a  former  extract,  when 
its  refusal  ran  do  no  good  and  nunf  do 
much  harm. 

Various  objections  to  such  a  course, 
whiefa  present  themseltrea  to  various 
minds,  are  Tcry  candidly  set  forth,  and 
are  thus  disposed  of 

**  First  then,  it  is  objected,  tliat  in 
converting  a  declining  school  which  a 
clergyman  is  about  to  abandon  into  a 
national  school,  the  order  of  business, 
as  to  religious  and  literary  instruction, 
would  be  disturbed  improperly.  An* 
swer — there  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
slightest  change,  either  in  th<'  business, 
or  its  order.  For  example,  the  best 
order  of  bosinesi  ms^  be  that  which  is 
said  to  prevail  in  England,  of  giving 
first  the  religious,  ann  afterwards  the 
literary  instruction ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment-may remain  precisely  the  same; 
the  true  and  only  difference  between  t!i<' 
school  in  its  original  and  changed  state 
being,  that  in  the  latter  a  difld  would 
be  allowed  to  come  to  school  at  a  later 
hour,  if  his  parents,  notwithstanding 
the  exhortations  of  the  clergyman,  per- 
severed in  objecting  to  liis  coming  for 
religious  instruction  :  and  the  practical 

auqstion  in  the  cases  supposed  being 
m[)l,v  whidi  altematiTe  tne  clergyman 
should  prefer;  that  of  a<lmitting  object- 
ing Romanists  for  merely  literary  in- 
struction into  a  school  partly  supported 
bv  the  government ;  or  of  handing  over 
all  the  children  of  the  district  cn  mnsfr 
to  a  national  school,  where  the  teacher 
would  be  a  Romanist,  and  whenoe  the 
Seriptures  would  be  excluded. 

*'  Again,  it  is  objected  that  the  clergy 
in  now  Yielding  to  the  system  whklk  they 
had  before  opposed*  weald  ae(  incon- 
abtently.  Bat  the  inooBeiftanflj  ie  only 


apparent  if  separation  was  hitherto  a 
duty  to  the  poor  Romanists  of  Ireland ; 

and  if  it  b  ?  still  a  duty  in  districts, 
where  'J,4<(t»  national  schools  have  been 
already  plauted  of  an  anli-Scriplural 
dharacter ;  or  where  as  many  more  may 
yet  be  planted;  or  where  rrote^trititn 
are  few ;  or  where  support  can  be  found 
for  eflident  schools  on  the  principle  of 
the  Church  Education  Society:  for,  ob- 
viously, it  is  in  strict  conformity  with 
all  such  views,  that  aid  may  now  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  case  of  ilw  unprovided 
Protestant  districts  lii  foru  relerred  to. 

*•  But,  would  not  the  clergy  thus  give 
up  the  great  principle  that  the  educa* 
tion  of  children  should  be  based  on 
Scripture  ?  Xo,  the^  hold  it  still,  and 
to  the  limits  of  possibility  carry  it  into 
effect.  In  all  schools  supported  by 
themselves,  or  bv  tlie  Church  Education 
and  other  voluntary  societies,  they  make 
the  Scripture  essential :  and  in  districts, 
where,  without  aid  fmni  the  juiblic  ftitids, 
they  can  give  no  Scriptural  education 
to  any;  and  where,  in  accepting  it,  they 
are  not  permitted  by  the  government  to 
make  them  universiilly  essentia! ;  or  to 
educate  some  ehildreu  at  all,  for  read- 
ing, writing,  and  cyphering  do  not  con* 
stitnte  education  ;  even  there  they  offer 
the  whole  Bible  to  every  child  capable 
of  reading  for  two  hours  a  day  :  and 
they  both  directly  and  indirectly  exhort, 
encourage,  and  admonish  all  objecting 
parents  to  withdraw  their  objections: 
that  is,  so  far  as  is  possible,  they  Serip- 
turally  educate  all,  and  where  that  is 
made  impossible  through  want  of  funds, 
and  by  the  united  resolutions  of  the  go- 
vernTuent,  the  priests,  and  the  parents, 
there  tliey  do  all  that  they  wish  for  Pro- 
testants and  non-object ini^  Romanists; 
and  all  that  they  can  for  the  objecting 
Romanists,  in  t^ivinp:  them  literary  in- 
struction ;  or  in  doing  what  is  in  itself 
right,  though  not  for  them,  all  that  they 
are  willin-^  and  anxious  to  do  :  while, 
by  the  opposite  inflexiblo  rciioiution  of 
refbsing  aid,  they  may  rather  inconsis- 
tently associate  with  Rome  in  perpetu- 
ating an  education  within  tlieir  parishes 
exclusively  anli-  Scriptural :  under  which 
both  the  Romanist  objecting,  and  the 
Protestrint  :ui  I  Homnnist  ui-hini;  for 
the  Scriptures,  will  be  alike  forbidden 
to  have  them ;  nor  is  it  indeed  desirable 
that  they  should,  under  a  superintondant 
and  a  master,  who  hate  the  word  of  Uod, 
or  fear  it. 

"  But  will  not,  it  is  o])jected,  Scrip* 
tural  education  in  Irelaml  e'\|vire,  if  any 
uousiderablc  portion  of  the  cler;;y  onco 
eonntenanoe  the  principle  of  the  National 
Board  ?  Answer — with  respect  to  ob- 
jecting Romanists,  it  will  necessarily  in 
any  case  for  a  time  decline ;  although 
some  of  them  may  still  continue  to  re- 
oeiTO  ednoaiion  in  scfaooli  supported  by 
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tho  Protestant  laity  and  clergy,  or  udod 
by  the  Church  Education  and  other  vo* 
luntarv  8oci»'ti<'s  :  hut  for  I'rotostants 
and  non-objectiug  Romanists,  Scriptural 
edttcfttion  may  still  be  eentliraed  not 

only  in  all  the  schools  of  tho  (.-lass  last 
mentioned,  but  also  in  such  national 
aehoola  at  the  olergr  referred  to  can, 
by  their  accoptinfj  aid,  secure  for  their 
Scriptural  instruction,  and  resctio  both 
from  tho  intrusion  of  priests,  and  the 
•xelusioD  of  the  Bible. 

*•  But  is  not,  as  has  boon  lately  ^aid 
to  me,  no  education  at  all  better  thaa 
one  that  U  nntcriptnral?  For  argu- 
ment sake,  lot  it  bo  granted;  .still  the 
objection  is  irrelevant:  for  asth*'  clergy 
cannot  cause,  if  they  would,  that  in  any 
district  there  shall  be  no  edneation,  tibe 
only  choio<'  in  tln^  ea^-es  supposed  must 
still  be  between  an  education  unscrip- 
tnral  fbr  all  children,  and  one  admitt  ing 
an  exception  indeed  as  to  objecting  Ro- 
manists, but  the  best  that  is  required 
for  all  the  Protestant  children,  and  for 
such  Romanists  as  may  comply  with 
their  exhortations  and  enoooragements 
to  search  the  Scriptures." 

It  is  now  confidently  affirmed  that, 

for  the  children  of  Church  of  England 
Protestants,  an  excellent  education, 
both  literarv  and  religious,  may  be 
feoored  under  the  national  system. 
With  the  literary  instroction,  for 
which  pronsion  was  made,  every  one, 
from  the  first,  was  well  satisfied. 
Their  school-books,  published  by  the 
board*  are  described  at  models  of  their 
land,  and  well  worthy  universal  adop- 
tion ;  and,  by  recent  explanations  of 
some  of  their  most  objeetionable  rules, 
it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  clergy- 
man of  the  Chnroh  of  England  may 
teach  his  own  children  every  thing 
which  it  is  desirable  they  should  learn, 
and  is  not  obliged  to  compel  the  ab- 
sence of  children  of  any  other  de- 
nomination,  who  may  desire  to  wait 
upon  his  instruction.  The  contest  is 
now  maintained  on  behalf  of  the  }«oor 
Roman  Catholics,  who  may  be  willing, 
in  defiance  of  priestly  injunctions  and 
the  terrors  of  the  agitator,  to  send 
their  children  to  tho  scriptural  schools. 
Whether  it  should  be  any  longer  car- 
ried on  for  such  an  object,  or  whether 
there  is  the  slightest  reasonable  hope 
that  it  can  any  longer  be  hopefully 
I)rosoouted,  are  f|uestions  which,  it  is 
ai-gued,  should  be  determined  by  the 
following  extract.  Dr.  Martin  hairing 
reasoned  upon  the  sinfulness,  is  con- 
■iderii^  the  prndenoa  and  the  ejq^ 
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diency  of  receiving  aid  in  certain  cases 
ftrora  the  National  Board.   It  is  hope- 

!css,  he  says,  to  carry  on  any  longer  a 

contest  with  the  board  merely  for  die 
sake  of  directing  Komau  Catholics. 

*'  This  indeed  appears  a  priori :  for 
all  parents  obJoetiMi;^  even  by  compulsion 
to  scriptural  iu-^tru'-tioii,  nuist  obviously 
romove  their  cliildreii  t'roin  the  scrip- 
tural to  the  national  school,  whenever 
one  e(iually  good  and  conrenient  can  be 
found  ;  or  (.  Ic  publicly  expoi-^e  and  fahlfy 
their  owu  pretended  objections  :  accord- 
ing, therefore,  as  national  sdiools  are 
multiplied,  the  children  of  such  Ruinau- 
ists  must  gradually  leave  tho  church 
svsttau,  and  uecessarily  pass  ovc-r  to 
tfie  other. 

"It  appears  also  a  posteriori:  for 
while  the  national  system  has  already 
spread  so  widely  as  to  edneate  abore 
300,000  Romani<t<.  tb.-  Church  Educa- 
tion Society,  now  ombriicing  the  mass 
of  scriptural  schools  in  Ireland,  has 
ednoated  this  last^ear  but  33,4()2 — a 
number  comparatively  small,  ami  wiiich 
must  vet,  I  fear  necessarily  diminish, 

"  Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  the 
board,  even  wh'-n  weak,  endnued  schools 
in  opposition  to  those  superiutendcd  by 
the  clergyman. 

"  Witness,  for  example,  Ballyhaise 
national  school,  placed  under  the  priest, 
within  forty  vard^  of  tlie  clergy mau'a 
parish  school ;  or  witness  KildaUon  na- 
tional scboul,  planted  undi  r  tho  priest, 
near  to  two  scriptural  schools  of  the 
clergyman;  although  the  rector  called 
upon  the  secretary  of  the  board  with  a 
map  of  his  parish,  and  communicated 
the  intention  of  the  priest  to  place  the 
national  school  in  opposition,  and  r^ 
quested  the  board  to  place  their  new 
school  where  there  were  uu  schools,  and 
not  to  erect  it  where  there  were  already 
schools  more  than  sufficient ;  and  in- 
stances of  the  same  nature  might,  if 
necessary,  be  multiplied. 

**  Our  cU-rgy  must  therefore  expect 
the  gradual  erection  of  national  scbo.iU 
in  every  parish,  more  partieul  irly  m 
districts  where  they  are  unable  to  niaia- 
tain  either  any  sclioul  at  all,  or  any  but 
an  iuethcient  one  ;  aud  must  also  4x^ 
^ect  thereon  the  certain  withdrawal 
from  (lu  ir  snlinols  of  the  n»ass  of  Roman- 
ists whose  parents  can  be  either  induced 
or  compelled  to  object  to  the  reading  of 
scripture, 

"  Hut  further — and  this  is  my  sooond 
considi  ratitui — they  have  to  dread  aJao 
in  the  unprovided  districts  an  awM 
danger  impending  over  the  Protestants, 
who  uuc^uestional>ly  will  prefer  any 
sdiool  to  a  grossly  ineffifiieot  tniir 
iiBnelyytiie  paisiuf  oTer  to  theiuitieinl 
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tehools  of  many,  or  of  all  the  Protest* 
ant  and  church  children.  , 
**  And  if  this  oalamity  happen*  the 

uUiinutv  result  of  an  uuvii'ldin;;  cotifcst 
of  tlio  clergy,  on  behalf  of  thf  children 
of  objcctin;^'  RomanistA,  may  bf,  that 
while  •'uich  childroa  they  iioccssarily 
and  alin  ^-it  universally  f.iil,  thi'\'*^iay,  in 
the  <li.strit;ts  rofi-rriM!  to,  f.iil  also  to  give 
a  scriptural  c!.!u(>ation  to  Romanist  and 
Proto-it.'uit  (children  who  wish  to  receive 
it,  and  tim$  pr««pare  for  the  anti-scrip- 
toral  operations  of  the  National  Board 
an  nnexpectud  an  1  troinv'ndou^i  triumph. 

•*  That  system  has  alrHady,  as  we 
have  sf>>n,  siu-eooded  in  taking  the  Bible 
from  probably  '2.>0,(>00  Bomisn  children, 
and  in  stopping  !t«  progress  amongst 
250,000  mure,  ll  ha^  at  the  same  time 
raised  its  funds  (Vom  £90.000 to  £75,000 
a-year.  an  !  its  seiiooU  from  ?;<'ro  to 
about  3.01KJ.  instructing  above  350,000 
children  ;  arid,  as  each  snooeedin^^  yMT 
an  addiiii'U  :aa,y  be  niado  of  vory  pos- 
sibly ;3i):)  srh  .uls,  and  40,000  chi'ldreo, 
within  a  do/>  ii  y -.irs  the  system  may 
not  itn|)iM!i  ibly  iiiclade  7«0OO  schools 
and  BOO.tMKJ  childr<^n,  and  be  supported 
by  the  full  grant  claimed  by  the  com- 
nissioners  of  £200,000  per  anntini,  which 
grant,  if  oncu  made,  no  conceivable  ad- 
ministration, whether  of  Conservatives, 
AVhigH,  or  Radicals,  will  at  lea-st  for  a 
generation  dtb«r  retraot  or  diminiah." 

To  lis,  say  the  advocates  of  Dr. 
Martin's  views,  these  considerations 
appear  quite  convincing.  To  refuse 
any  longer  the  aid  of  the  Board  npoa 
such  terms,  would  be,  in  grasping  at  the 
shadow  to  b^se  the  snbHtanee.  We 
are  not  committed  to  the  principle  up- 
on wbioli  th«y  aot»  and  to  tba  operation 
of  which  w.  at  (  constrained  to  submit 
by  an  over-rulini^-  necessity.  As  far  as 
that  |>ri!ici;t;e  is  concerned,  our  con- 
sciences are  clear.  We  have  boldly 
and  peraeTerlngly  borne  oar  teetimony 
i^fainst  it.  We  have,  at  every  risk* 
and  under  every  discouragement,  grone 
every  length  we  were  called  upon^ 
or  anCluNriMd  to  go,  fbr  the  purpose 
of  indneing  thegovernmentand  thepar- 
liament  to  alter  th^-ir  (ietennination. 
We  even  bo|)tMl  against  hope ;  and 
when  deserted  by  others,  upon  whose 
Md  we  might  have  natnrallj  oalonlated, 
we  still,  with  a  desperate  fidelity," 
maintained,  single-handed,  the  struggle 
for  education  upon  a  scriptural  basis, 
tmtil  no  infatuation  can  any  longer 
perstiade  us,  that  such  a  struggle  most 
not  be  in  vain.  Think  as  we  may,  or 
act  JUS  we  may»  we  cannot  be  blind  to 
tiio  Mtoundiiiji  £iot»  that  the  national 


system,  aided  as  it  is,  and  will  be,  by 
the  government,  is  progressing  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country 
with  giant  strides  ;  and  that  while,  by 
declining  its  aid,  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  can  be  accomplished  for  our 
benighted  fellow  countrymen,  for  whom 
we  would  Tainly  contend ;  every  thing 
may  be  lost  for  our  own  children,  for 
whom  we  neglected  the  only  available 
provision  which  might  guarantee,  at 
the  same  time,  their  religious  integrity, 
and  their  literary  advancement. 

In  the  cases  in  which  Dr.  Martin 
conceives  it  desirable  that  aid  should* 
be  sought  from  the  Board,  the  follow- 
ing  is  the  form  itf  applieatlon  which 
he  recommends  :— 

*'  The  form  of  application  then  my 
be  tills.   The  school  is  hi  the  parish  of 

 ;  the  patron  or  superintendent  is 

the  rector;  instruction  in  the  holy 
Scriptures  and  formularies  of  the  church 
is  given  for  two  hours  a  day ;  the  times 
for  reading  the  holy  Sc-ripture  and  for 
cateclictical  instruction  bhail  not  inter- 
rapt  the  secular  business  of  the  sdiool  { 
ana  no  child  whose  parents  or  guardians 
obji'ct  shall  be  compelled  to  bo  present, 
or  take  part  in  those  exercises  :  the 
school  opens  at  10,  and  continues  till 
4  o'clock  :  no  person  excepting  the  su- 
periutendeut  and  those  deputed  by  him, 
can  interfere  in  the  business ;  the'books 
read,  in  addition  to  tlir  Scriptures  and 
formularies  of  the  church,  are  those  of 
the  Kildare- place  Society,  and  any 
whli'li  the  superintendent  may  add,  and 
w  hich  niay  he  found  unohjerf  iimahle  ; 
the  children  pay  to  the  teacher  one  half- 
penny per  week.*' 

The  question  is  now,  say  those  who 
would  concede,  reduced  to  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Principle  is  out  of  the 
qiMilioik  We  are  not  required,  they 
say,  eHher  directly,  or  indirectly,  to 
assent  to  any  principle  to  which  we 
object,  or  to  withdraw  any  objection 
which  we  ever  urged  against  the  ob- 
noxious principle  upon  which  the 
Board  is  founded.  It  is  not  expected 
of  us  that  we  offer  any  sacrifice  to  the 
idol.  Were  such  the  case,  perish 
every  ooosideratton  whieh  eoidd  tempt 
us  to  a  departure  from  our  bounden 
duty.  On  the  contrary,  the  Board 
have  retreated  from  certain  positions, 
which  could  not  be  mentioned  without 
forUdding  the  approach  of  the  estab- 
lished clergy.  No  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  now  required  to 
see  that  the  school  room  ie  cleared  of 
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Koman  Catlitilic  children,  before  ho 
be^iu.s  to  instruct  liid  own  children  in 
the  Word  of  God ;  nor  is  he  called 
upon  to  do  n  ftingle  act  in  any  con- 
nexion which  he  may  form  with  tho 
Board,  for  which  be  may  not  have  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  now  said  is,  that 
hecrin  no  loiiLTcr  do  all  that  Ik- would  <lo- 
sire  to  <lo  t'.>r  the  scrijituriii  rnlit^hten- 
ment  ot'  his  benighted  brethreu  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome.  But  he  eiuinot 
close  his  eves  to  the  f«st«  that»  in  the 
vorUs  of  l)r.  Martin.  ■ 
• 

*'  The  biUtle  for  the  objectln;^  Roman- 
ists is  in  fad  in  many  parts  of  In  land 
already  lost;  and  tho  chief  aim  of  tho 
clcr;^y  niuit  now  be  to  secure  within 
them  a  scriptural  edue;ition  for  tho 
Protestant  anrl  non-ohjrctin;,'  Konianist 
children.  And  this  mn<t  be  douu  ia  two 
ways :  first,  by  stipportin^  efficient 
Church  Ediu-atinn  Sriiools  — which  will 
be  always  desirable  for  Romauists  i  and 
absolutely  necessary  for  Protestant  chil- 
dren, in  districts  where  eitlur  Protest- 
ants are  few,  or  wl>ere  any  «»f  the  2,4<X) 
National  schools  have  been  already 
planted  under  priests,  or  whore  anti- 
scriptqra!  sclioi!^  miy  be  hereafter 
opened  under  Romanist  teachers — and 
secondly,  where  there  is  no  probable 
hopi'  of  maintainiii'-r  ati  effii'ient  Church 
Eaucation  school,  than  by  takin;^  aid 
fVom  the  commissioners  in  tho  cases  and 
on  the  terms  above  stated  ;  that  is,  first 
by  porpptu  itin;^  the  Church  K  lucation 
Kysteiu  so  fur  as  is  possible  ;  and  uext 
where  it  is  impossible,  preferring  the 
cler<;yn)an's  national  school  to  the 
priest's. 

This  is  declared  to  be  plain  common 
sense.  The  clergy  should  now  endea- 
vour to  look  at  the  Boardt  as  they 
would  look  at  any  similar  Board  in  a 
country  where  they  were  strangers. 
If  located  in  France,  in  Belgium*  in 
AustriSf  in  America»  in  Italy>  woald 
they  refuse  aid  if  it  were  afforded  them 
upon  the  terms  upon  which  they  may 
at  present  have  it  from  the  Commis- 
Moners  of  Education  in  Ireland  ?  If 
coupled  with  any  condition  by  which 
they  must  violate  principle,  assuredly 
they  would.  But  if  not  coupled  with 
any  tiuch  condition^  just  as  a&surediy 
they  woold  not.  And  if  free  to  ra- 
oeive  it  in  such  cases,  th^  are  just  as 
free  to  receive  it  at  honie  ;  and  hv  re- 
ceivitig  it,  they  are  just  as  little  re- 
sponsible for  the  working  of  the  system 

^gunst  whidx  thcj  vainlj  €Oiitiiidad» 


as  they  are  for  tho  working  of  the 
reform  bill,  to  which  they  might  hare 
been,  in  |irincip1e»  eauallj  oppoeedv  or 
the  bill  for  the  cstabliduaent  of  muni- 
cipal corporations. 

They  should  act  with  a  full  coo- 
acionsneis  of  the  altered  position  in 
which  they  at  present  stand.  Bj  the 
oj)eration  of  Lord  Stanley's  measure, 
the  whole  system  of  national  education 
has  been  revolutionized  in  Ireland. 
The  clergy  ha?6  been  detmded  from 
Ouar  proper  place.  The  Scriptures 
we  no  longer  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
all  sound  instruction.  That  general 
desire  for  knowledge,  both  sacred  aad 
profane,  which  was  excited  by  Protes- 
tant zeal,  and  supported  by  Protestant 
benevolence,  has  been  put  under  the 
guidance  of  those  who  have  ever  looked 
with  jealonqr  At  its  progress.  The 
child  has  been  taken  from  the  real,  and 
handed  over  to  the  pretended  mother. 
And  this  has  been  done  not  only  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  clergy,  but 
against  their  most  earnest  reclamation* 
But  it  has  heen  done.  It  cannot  now 
be  undone.  The  system,  in  its  sub- 
stantial integrity,  will,  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  be  at  present  upheld  ;  and  all 
that  we  can  rationally  hope  for  is,  snoh 
a  modification  of  it  as  may  enable  us 
to  do  for  our  own  children  what  we 
fain  would  do  for  all  who  could  be  in- 
duced to  WMt  upon  our  instrnetloii. 
To  that  we  should  at  present  chiefly 
direct  ourselves,  if  we  would  not,  by 
aiming  at  what  is  impracticable,  lose 
the  only  chance  whidi  may  ever  pre- 
sent itself  of  accomplishing  a  real  aad 
a  lasting  good. 

To  some  popular  objections  against 
their  views,  the  advocates  of  concession 
some  such  answers  as  those  which 

follow  : — 

But  in  thus  consenting  to  be  parta- 
kers in  the  bounty  of  the  National 
Board,  will  not  the  eatablished  clergy 
who  have  hitherto  so  strenuously 
posed  it,  be  inconsistent?  By  no 
means.  Thero  is  no  inconsisten- 
cies between  desiring  a  better  system, 
and  oonsenting  to  receive  oertun  ad* 
Tantages  imder  a  worse.  The  system 
is  not  what  we  would  fain  have  it  to 
be  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  the  aid  which  it 
may  afford  us  for  carrying  ont  our  own 
views  is  not  to  be  Deflected.  The 
only  question  i-*,  may  'uich  aid  be 
accepted  without  a  compromise  of 
principle  ?  If  this  be  decided  in  the 
aOmiatlrs^    wqvMl  mntitf  be  wmlk 
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ncss  to  refuse,  merely  bociuse  of  the 
Jalse  imputation  of  such  a  cninpromise, 
which  DothiDg  but  malice  or  ignorance 
could  UBgender. 

Again,  it  is  saad»  the  government 
scheme  affords  opportunities  and  facili- 
ties for  teaching  religious  error ;  and 
are  we  not  committed  to  an  approval 
of  it,  if,  in  any  cases,  we  accept  of 
aid  from  the  National  Hoard?  Assu- 
redly not.  Those  oj)portunities  and 
facilities  would  not  the  less  exist — 
iDdeedy  they  might  only  he  multiplied, 
bj  our  refusing  such  aid ;  and  when 
we  have  done  all  that  we  had  the 
power  to  do,  to  convince  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public  that  the  system 
was  radically  bad,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed,  to  hold  us  responsible  for  it — 
l>ecausc,  in  the  end,  when  it  became- 
firmly  established,  we  endeavoured  to 
extract  some  good  out  of  evil.  Had 
our  adhesion  anticipated  the  period 
when  its  fate  was  finally  decided  by  a 
Conservative  government,  or  those 
changes  which  have  been  chiefly 
brm^t  about  by  the  strenuous  rMist> 
ance  of  the  established  clergy,  and  hy 
which  some  of  its  most  objectionable 
features  have  been  altered,  the  case 
would  be  a  very  dtlFerent  one>  aod  wo 
are  not  amongst  those  by  whom  such 
a  course  would  be  defended. 

But  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  is  sinful  to  be  connected  with  any 
body,  or  to  receive  wd  firom  them, 
who  do  not  make  it  a  sine  qua  nnn  in 
the  business  of  education,  that  every 
child  shall  be  compelled  to  read  the 
word  of  God!  Now*  what»  we  woold 
ask,  would  such  people  do  with  our 
university  ?  There,  there  is  no  com- 
pulsion used  towards  Roman  Catholics, 
who  are  permitted  to  derive  to  them- 
selves all  the  literary  advantages  which 
it  affords,  while  they  decline  those 
religious  exercises,  and  are  exempted 
from  that  ecc  lesiaiitical  regimen  which 
is  e^jobed  upon  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  EngUnd.  Thb  may  be 
right,  or  it  may  be  wrong.  We  do 
not  enter  into  that  question.  But, 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  a  fact ;  and  has 
it  ever  ^et  entered  into  the  head  of 
any  sane  individaal,  that  our  university 
is  a  place  where  it  is  sinful,  or  unlaw- 
ful, for  a  Protestant  to  receive  hi» 
education?  Has  any  one  ever  yet  con- 
tended that  our  Protestant  fellow* 
should  resign  their  fellowships,  because 
Roman  Catholic  students  are  indulged 
with  a  privilege  of  declining  that 


Scriptural  instruction,  by  wlilrh  thfy 
might  be  lud  to  depart  fronj  their 
erroneous  ])crsuasions?  And,  to  that 
extent  the  principle  must  Iw  carried, 
if  it  be  just  in  its  application  to  the 
National  Board. 

"  You  are  countenancing,"  we  are 
told,  "  the  sin  of  the  parent,  if  you 
suffer  him,  in  any  ease,  to  prevent  his 
child  from  reading  the  word  of  God." 
Indeed !  although  we  do  everything 
which  can  be  done,  by  example  and 
persuasion,  to  ducountetunee  such  a 
course  I  The  parent's  right  we  may 
question — hut  his  poirer  we  cannot 
control.  And  how  will  our  receiving 
aid  ilrom  the  National  Board,  by  which 
we  may  be  enabled  to  instruct  our 
own  children,  and  the  children  of  all 
jion-objccting  Romanists,  in  the  word 
of  God,  in  any  one  respect,  either 
lioUt  the  numbers,  or  countenance  tlie 
error  of  those  who  object,  (it  may  be 
most  conscientiously,)  to  the  reading 
of  that  holy  word  as  an  elementary 
|)art  of  education  ?  Suppose  a  tlistriet 
in  which  Protestants  and  non-objectinf|r 
Romanists  are  numerous — a  national 
school,  estahlivshed  there,  under  the 
Protestant  clergyman,  will  secure  to 
all  such  children  the  Aree  perusal  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  .and  will  render 
them  accessible  to  all  others,  who  may, 
at  any  time,  desire  to  he  made  ac- 
quaintcd  with  the  treasures  they  cou- 
tain.  If  estab]ish(»d  under  the  Romish 
clergyman,  this  will  not  be  the  case, 
hut  as  much  as  possible  will  be  done 
to  discountenance  the  reading  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  excite  a  prejudice 
against  it.  Now,  who  consults  best 
for  the  moral  and  religious  well-being 
of  the  district,  taken  as  a  whole  ? 
The  man  who  would  refui>e  aid  from 
the  Board,  because  he  cannot  grasp 
an  unattiunable — or  the  man  who  ac- 
cepts of  such  aid,  for  the  purjwse  of 
securing  an  attainable  good  ?  Surely, 
common  sense  must  decide  the  ques- 
tion in  favour  of  the  latter,  who  will 
not  yield  to  the  former,  in  his  desire 
for  the  greatest  amount  of  Scriptural 
instruction  which  can  be  achieved — but 
who  will  not,  in  seeking  a  grtaUr 
amount,  incur  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  throwing  the  district  hopelessly  into 
the  handd  of  the  enemies  of  Gospel 
troth— who  will  lose  no  opportunity  of 

darkening  counsel  by  wwds,  without 
knowledge."  By  consenting  to  act 
under  the  Hoard,  he  docs  not  become 
either  identified  with  the  principle,  or 
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responsible  for  the  conduct  of  that 
body.  He  views  it  solely  in  its  rela< 
tion  to  hhnself.  .  As  long  aa  it  doet 
not  require  of  him  to  do  sxnj  aiet 
that  is  in  itself  sinful^  so  loii^;;  he  may 
continue  to  receive  its  aid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  that  which  is  lawful  and 
CKpedieot— wid  which  cuiDot  be  m 
effectttally  done  in  any  other  way. 
Would  he,  or  would  he  not,  at  Con- 
staDtioople,  be  at  liberty  to  accept  of 
similar  aid,  if  oflbred  by  the  Siiitaii> 
upon  the  condition  of  not  compelling 
Turki.sii  children  to  read  the  holy 
Scriptures  ?  And  if  he  would,  as 
most  undoubtedly  he  would — what  is 
there  to  forbid  his  obserrior  »  aimilar 
condition  with  respect  to  the  RomM 
Catholic  children  in  Ireland?  It  may 
be  very  wrong  in  government  to  iui- 
pose  that  oonditioo.  It  may  be  rerj 
right  that  he  should  use  every  privi- 
lefje  which  he  possesses  as  a  citizen  of 
this  fVi-e  country,  in  protesting'  atrainst 
it.  iuto  l/iis  question  we  du  nut  enter. 
Butt  having  done  all  that  he  had  the 
power  to  do,  to  resist  its  establish- 
ment, he  incurs  no  portion  of  the 
responsibility  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
devised  and  instituted,  by  availing 
himsdf  of  itt  as  far  as  potttibky  for 
purposes  that  are  good — while  others 
may  avail  themselves  of  it  for  pur- 
poses which  he  believes  to  be  evil.  It 
IMU  imposed  a  cheek  to  the  spread  of 
divine  linowle^e.  GraDted.  But  it 
will  not  the  Ics.s  impose  such  n  check, 
because  cliriryuien  of  tl.e  CIuh-cIi  of 
England  stand  aloof  ironi  it.  J'hey 
are  only,  by  so  doing,  giving  place  le 
a  greater  ttktnt  of  that  region  of  spiri- 
tual darkness,  wliich,  when  worked  by 
a  superstitious  priesthood,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  spread  through  the  length 
and  the  biHBadth  of  the  land.  In  « 
word,  are  they,  because  they  have 
failed  to  prevent,  or  to  remove,  to  be 
unwilling  to  correct,  or  to  moderate  a 
great  nraoaal  enl? 

Such  are  the  viewi^  and  sucht  g«M- 
rally,  the  reasouog  of  those  who 
agree  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Martin, 
and  who  have  been  influenced  by  bis 
arguments,  or  by  the  high  authority  of 
his  name.  We  have  reported  theaif 
we  trust,  faithfully  and  fully.  It  will 
he  for  the  reader  to  judge  between 
them  and  those  which  we  new  proceed 
to  lay  before  him  eoaining  ourselves 
in  the  representation  we  are  now  about 
to  make,  as  we  have,  for  the  most 
part«  in  tbti  precediug  pageii,  to  the 


bearintr  of  the  variou<i  arguments  on 
the  question,  what  should  be  done  by 
the  clergy  of  the  estabUsbed  choreh  la 

Ireland  ? 

And  first,  it  is  contendfd,  that  their 
position  as  members  of  an  established 
church  pledges  thero  to  a  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility, rendering  it  incarnhfnt 
upon  them  to  truard  tlie  rights  and  the 
eternal  interests  of  the  whole  people, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  are  truly  com- 
mitted to  distr  chaige.  The  people, 
or  portions  of  them,  may  withdraw 
from  their  pastoral  care — fjoverntnents 
may  lend  their  aid  or  countenance  to 
the  principle  which  would  encourage 
snoh  separation— the  dergj  may  eo* 
dare  the  wrong,  but  they  may  not  be 
consentin-^  parties  to  .idv  act  which 
could  make  them  participators  in  the 
injustice  of  it.  It  is  not  in  the  case 
now  under  conmderation»  as  it  was, 
when  the  temporal  rights  and  proper- 
ties of  the  ch^rji'y  were  invaded.  To 
take  patiently  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods-— of  their  own  goods— was  a 
submission,  which,  under  the  circum- 
strinces,  implied  no  dereliction  of  duty. 
The  case  is  nitVerent  when  the  mo5t 
precious  rights  of  others  are  at  stake, 
and  of  others*  of  whom  they  are^  in 
the  sight  of  God,  pastors  aad  goar- 
dians.  They  see  that  there  are  several 
millions  of  such  persons,  who,  a:i 
ample  experieaoaismfies,  would  gladly 
receive  instruction  in  the  written  word 
of  God.  They  see,  that  by  the  in- 
trigues of  certain  individuals,  favoured 
wad  fostered  by  government  couote- 
nance  and  support,  arrangements  wre 
made,  by  which  this  great  muHitade 
is  virtually  excluded  from  "the  com- 
mons of  Gods  people" — they  are 
offered  facilities  for  introducing  one 
part  of  their  flock  into  those  Usssed 
pastures,  on  condition  that  they  &&> 
quiesce  in  the  rejection  of  the  other— 
and  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  an 
established  ohurdi,  thej  are  bound  to 
refuse  th<>  ofler  on  the  conditions. 

It  is  said,  in  opposition  to  this  view 
of  ministerial  <luty,  that  the  conditions 
are  not  so  unjust,  as  atflrst  sight  they 
may  appear.  The  elsrgy,  it  is  said* 
may  give  the  Bible  to  all  who  will 
receive  it:— their  reply  is,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  woubl  gladly 
receive  it,  if  they  were  not  coerced  by 
an  authority,  which  superstilion  aad 
faction,  and  the  favour  of  government 
have  rendered  formidable.  They  look 
to  the  result  of  the  experiment  instt* 
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tnt(  <1  under  the  Catholic  principle,  as 
an  indication  of  what  the  people  de- 
sire. Scriptural  schools,  iu  less  than 
thirteen  years,  increasing  from  six 
hnndred  to  more  than  eleven  thou- 
sand—  Scripture  introducetl  int  •  the 
schools  of  nearly  three  thousand,  but 
more  probably,  five  thousand,  Roman 
Catholic  mistresses  and  masters — and, 
introduced,  not  because  any  society 
rewarded  the  introduction — hut  in 
schools  altogether  dependant  on  the 
Stipends  of  the  pupils,  because  their 
parents  regarded  the  readiu]^  c#  Scrip* 
ture  as  a  recommendation  of  the 
school-— to  such  results  the  clergy  ap- 
peal, as  a  proof  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  would  read  the  Bible 
if  they  dared — and  they  cannot,  there- 
fore, join  in  any  collusion,  which, 
while  affecting  to  leave  the  people  free, 
would*  in  reality,  oonfirm  tne  des- 
potism of  a  foreitrn  priesthood  over 
them.  There  is  but  one  hook,  they 
saj»  of  which  it  has  been  pronounced 
by  ittvine  authority,  that  it  roaketh 
wise  unto  salvation— and  they  will 
never  incur  the  responsibility  of  im- 
partinif  to  children  knowledge  which 
may  lead  to  evil,  without  making  known 
to  them  also,  the  Messed  volnme  which 
God  haSf  lusDself,  so  impressively  re- 
commended. As  to  the  con^etpiences 
of  adherence  to  this  resolution,  which 
they  declare  unalterable,  and  beliere 
to  be  good — they  leave  them  with  Him 
who  "ordereth  all  things  arlirht." 

And  there  are  dissentients  tVom  the 
national  system  on  other  grounds. 
They  say  that  it  not  only  withholds 
scripture  from  Roman  Catholic  child- 
ren, but  disparatjes  its  authority  in  the 
sight  of  all.  The  principle  and  the 
spirit  of  Romanism,  they  say,  have 
ttOtated  each  successive  rule  and 
ohsnge  of  rule,  by  which  the  National 
Board  has  disclosed  its  purposes,  or 
has  esca{>ed  frum  the  pressure  of  some 
Strong  argomant  aaainst  it  The 
Bible,  in  the  view  tsJcen  of  U  by  the 
rules  of  the  commissioners,  seems  re- 
garded as  a  book  of  controversy  on 
the  Protestant  side,  and  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  the  catechisms  and 
the  oomraentaries  by  which  the  various 
denominations  of  reliyrionists  explain 
or  uphold  tiieir  respective  creeds.  The 
Protestant  patron  will  be  indulired 
with  the  use  of  the  Bible  just  as  th  • 
Popish  patron  may  bo  indulged  with 
permission  to  introduce  Maldonatus, 
W  Peter  Dens.    This,  they  say,  is  a 


most  unworthy  compromise  on  the 
part  of  a  Protestant  government.  It 
is  a  foul  disparagement  of  the  word  of 
God.  It  is  essentia],  as  the  first  step 
towards  the  adjustment  of  matters  at 
issue  between  the  National  Board  and 
the  Church,  that  a  rule  so  strongly 
objectionable  should  be  rescinded. 

It  is  the  opinion'of  the  parties  who 
ent'Tt^in  the?e  views,  that  if  this  ob- 
noxious regulation  were  abolished,  and 
Lord  Stauley's  letter  of  instruction 
hoMttly  carried  into  effect,  the  exneri- 
ment  of  united  education  coula  he 
tried  mider  favouraMe  circumstances, 
Thev  sav  that,  were  the  National 
Board  to  exclude  works  of  peculiar 
religious  instruction  from  their  schools 
durinix  those  hours  in  which  the  board 
exercise  authority  over  them,  and  to 
have  no  rule  whatever  respecting  scrip- 
tore,  there  would  be  nothing  In  the  sys* 
tern  to  prohibit  the  friends  of  scriptural 
education  from  forming  a  connection 
with  them.  They  say  that  in  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  this  country, 
the  friends  of  scriptural  edocation 
ought  to  petition  the  legislature  or  the 
crown  that  such  a  change  should  bo 
made  ;  and  further,  they  express  an 
opinion,  that  if  it  were  made,  circnm- 
stanccs  and  individual  considerations 
would  then  determine  the  decision  of 
the  gentry  and  clergy  as  to  whether, 
in  their  respective  localities,  it  were 
advisable  to  form  a  connection  with 
the  National  Board,  or  to  Seek  aid  for 
their  schools  elsewhere. 

It  is  difficult,  they  add,  to  imagine 
on  what  grounds,  or  by  whom,  a  pro- 
position tram  the  clergy  to  this  emct 
could  be  resisted.  A  Protestant  go- 
vernment could  scarcely  mn^i  on  the 
muntenance  of  a  rule  which  embodied 
the  great  principle  of  Romanism  and 
dishonoured  holy  scripture.  A  Roman 
Catholic  pa^ti^an  could  scarcely  avow, 
in  the  face  of  the  British  senate,  the 
intolerance  which  could  enforce  or  de- 
fend soch  a  rule.  No  restriction  on 
his  liberty  would  follow  the  repeal  of 
it.  Scripture  might  continue  excluded 
from  the  schools  he  might  choose  to 
patronise.  How  could  he  then  insist 
on  continuing  restrictions  by  which 
the  l^rot'  stants  of  Ireland  are  sore 
let  and  hindered 

But  supposing  all  profit  of  accom- 
modation rejected,  and  the  National 
Roard,  with  all  its  defects,  its  objec- 
tionable constitution,  its  evil  principle, 
to  be    obstiuutely   moutoiucd — wha( 
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sliould  the  clergy  do — should  (hey 
yield — or  «huuM  they  stand  fast  in 
their  adherence  to  pi-iu(;ii)les,and  brave 
the  perilous  conseqnenees?  We  have 
already  givt-n  the  answers  of  two  great 
sections  of  the  Churrh — we  shall  now 
lav  before  the  reader  the  views  of  some 
wHo  have  traced  out  prindples,  as  thejr 
imagine,  to  their  •consequences,  and 
who  have  stated  the  result  of  their  in- 
vestigations. Tiiey  say,  that  vast  and 
momentous  as  the  consequences  are 
likely  to  be«  they  will  not  be  such  as 
should  deter  conscientious  ministers  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  from 
their  duty.  Tiay  may  rest  a.ssured, 
that  the  great  principles  which  thej 
upholdwiU  not  become  more  distasteful 
to  the  mas8  of  the  h•i^h  people,  be- 
cause the  British  government  seems  to 
frown  upon  them.  Their  religion,  it 
is  insisted^  was  not  accounted  odious 
because  it  was  Scriptural,  but  because 
it  was  termed  Saxor..  It  became  asso- 
ciated iu  the  minds  of  a  people  intensely 
nationulf  not  with  the  thought  of  a 
divine  revelation,  which  they  would 
venerate,  but  with  that  of  a  foreign 
ascendancy  which  they  detested.  The 
policy  of  the  British  government,  in 
the  same  proportion  as  it  seems  calcu- 
lated to  depress  and  degrade  the 
Church,  is  also  calculated  to  changre 
the  opinions  of  many  people — that  is 
to  say,  if  the  Church  maintains  the 
attitude  that  befits  a  divinely  appointed 
ministration.  In  this  event,  the  heavy 
blows,  and  great  discouragement  to 
Protestantism  inflicted  by  the  British 
ffovemroent,  will  serve  to  exhibit  the 
Church  to  Ireland,  in  a  relation  in 
which  she  has  lu-cn  far  too  little  re- 
garded; and  the  great  truths  which  it 
teacher,  may  come  for  the  first  time  to 
be  judged  of  without  suffering  disad- 
vantag:e  fr  un  l:;irsh  association^  and 
many  couatcraetiug  influences. 

But  in  order  that  they  should  stand 
right  before  the  realm,  the  clenyf  it 
is  said,  have  a  great  duty  to  disobvge 
— a  duty  which  involves  much  more 
than  a  passive  and  inert  resistance  to 
measures  they  disapprove.  Thej  owe 
it  to  the  state  with  w  hich  they  are  con- 
nected, to  give  warning,  and  to  remon- 
strate when  the  realm  has  coinmitted, 
or  is  in  the  commission  of  a  great  sin. 
They  shonld  acquit  themselves  of  this 
momentous  obligation.  They  should 
bear  tl»eir  representations  before  tlw 


legislature,  and  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  ;  and  should  make  it  understood 
tiiat  a  sinful  principle  has  been  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  education  in  Ireland  — 
a  principle  which  abases  the  honour  <.-f 
Scripture  into  an  equality  with  the 
words  and  works  of  man — a  principle 
which  is  trul^  and  especiiUly  the 
tinguishii^  miquity  of  Ronuuiism ; 
and  in  earnest  and  respectful  lanenace 
tin  y  should  pray  that  this  pernicious 
principle  be  abmdoned.  wImb  peti- 
tions and  remonstrances  of  iSbM  nature 
have  been  presented  and  answered,  then 
w  ill  l)e  the  time  for  the  clt  rk'^y  to  form 
their  final  decision ;  and  then,  it  is 
probable^  th^  will  be  enaUad  to  aee 
elearly  what  tb^  OQgbt  to  do.  B j 
making  these  remonstrances,  too,  the 
moderation  of  the  clergy  will  become 
known  unto  all  men — ^Sie  reasonable- 
ness of  their  opposition,  past  or  pn^ 
spective,  will  be  shown,  an  1  \ho  caos^ 
of  Scriptural  education  in  Ireland  will 
become,  wlutt  hitherto  it  has  not  been, 
understood. 

Such  are  the  viewa  wUeh  have  been 
put  forth  by  various  parties  on  the 
subject  of  National  Education.  We 
offer  no  remark  upon  them,  but  com- 
mit them  to  the  judgment  of  onr  read- 
ers,  and  especially  of  the  clergy,  with 
this  admonition,  which  we  most  re- 
spect tuily  tender,  that  men  zealous  in 
any  cause,  most  be  ready  to  met,  as 
wdl  as  to  tuffwr  for  it.  If  there  be  a 
way  of  accommodation  without  sinful 
compromise,  the  clergy  should  be  dili- 
gent to  find  it,  and  to  make  it  known 
—  if,  on  tlia  other  hand,  it  be 
their  plain  duty  to  persevere  in  their 
estrangement  from  what  they  re- 
gard as  sin,  let  tliem  take  care  that  not 
only  from  the  pulpit,  the  platform, 
and  tlirongh  the  press,  they  make 
the  nature  and  grounds  of  their  resist- 
ance understood,  but  that  their  expos- 
tulations be  heard  in  the  senate  aUo» 
and  that  thehr  supplications  reach  tlia 
throne.  Not  until  they  have  uttered 
their  complaints,  and  sought  redress 
wherever  power  to  do  them  right  is 
accessible,  and  in  every  fimn  recom- 
mended by  prudence,  and  recognised 
as  good  by  laws,  human  and  divme, 
shall  they  have  entitled|  themselves  to 
the  right  of  acquiescing,  without  fur- 
ther eflbrty  to  what  inll  than  be  tbo 
acknowledgad  ncoossity  of  their  eoa- 
ditioB. 
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It  is  so  UQOtiial  far  the  ministers  of 
the  Roman  communinn  in  Ireland,  to 
descend — or  rise — into  the  field  of 
literature  and  theology,  that  we  open 
with  some  Gariositj  a  volume  profew- 
in^  to  be  the  performanoe  of  one  of 
their  niimher.  It  is  somo  comfort  to 
discover  that  they  are  capable  of  any- 
thing higher  than  that  Sunday  oratory 
of  mke  aod  politiGS»  with  which  our 
unfortunate  country  is  so  familiar 
through  all  her  parishes.  Would  that 
they  could  but  bo  induced,  even  in 
this  poor  way,  to  argue  t  Would  tliat 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  consent 
that  the  claims  of  their  dci^enerate 
Christianity — of  their  Mariolatry— 
their  tnmsubstantiation— their  half- 
communion,  and  the  rest— should,  at 
last,  be  decided  in  honest  apjxal  to 
the  commands  of  Scripture,  or  the 
practice  of  anti<^uity !  But  they  are 
a  Test  deal  too  wise  for  that.  The 
few  ventures  made  in  the  sister  island 
by  their  sinple  controversialist,  have 
been  beaten  back  with  such  conspicu- 
ous defeat  as  to  afford  little  encourage- 
ment  to  a  renewal  of  the  fight.f  It  is 
an  easier  course  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  an  ignorant  population  ;  and 
to  trust,  that,  in  the  indiscriminate 
enmity  to  everytlung  Englishytlie  Eng- 


lish religion  will  sliare  the  general 

abhorrence,  than  to  commit  its  claims, 
and  their  own,  to  the  perils  of  argu* 
ment. 

The  lectures**  Iwlbre  us  were  dc- 
livercd  at  the  meetings  of  a  society* 

which,  it  seems,  is  established  among 
the  Romish  ecclesiastics  in  Dublin, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Academy  of 
the  Catholic  Religion."  The  latter 
venerable  designation  bein^,  of  course, 
with  the  usual  arrogance  of  the  Roman 
communion,  understood  in  a  sense 
reetrieted  to  that  branch  of  the  papal 
church  which  was  originally  estab- 
lished in  this  country  by  the  same 
pope  who  sold  it  to  England  in  the 
twelHth  century,  and  which  was  after-  . 
wards  restored  by  rebellion  against 
that  same  England,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeoiith.  Tliis  is  too  common 
to  attract  much  notice;  but  there  is 
something  altogether  too  absurd  intlie 
kindred  assertion  that  meets  u3  in  the 
first  page  of  Mr.  Cooper's  preface, 
where,  by  way  of  prepossessing  us  in 
favour  of  his  conscientious  accuracy 
at  the  outset,  he  informs  us,  that  the 
Roman  church  **  measures  its  decrees 
by  the  extent  of  ChrisU-ndom  ;"  a  fact, 
of  which  we  venture  to  retain  some 
lingering  doubts*  liaving  a  Hunt  im- 


*  **  The  Anglican  Church,  the  Creature  and  Slaro  of  the  State ;  in  a  Series  of 
Lectures,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Cooper,  of  the  Church  of  the  Conception,  Stc."  London; 
Dolman.  1844. 

f  Dr.  "Wiseman's  disgraceful  attempt  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  \'irgin  worship, 
by  writings  notoriously  forged — forged,  even  in  the  judgment  of  every  honest 
Jtomiik  editor, — witliout  a  syllable  to  hint  that  there  even  existed  a  doubt  as  to 
their  anthr  nticity,.^  nearly  unequalled,  even  in  his  church,  since  the  precious 

Errata  of  Ward. 
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pression  of  tlie  oxistonce  of  some 
seventy  millions  of  OrienUl  Catholics, 
who  laugh  at  those  deerees*  and  coma 
geventy  millions  more  of  other  Chris- 
tians, who  treat  them  with  not  a  whit 
more  respect :  making  together  a  good 
moiety  of  Christendom.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  this  foolish  talk  can  be 
pure  ignorance ;  and  yet,  to  what  else 
can  we  ascriho  the  more  than  Chinese 
▼anity  of  such  monstrous  assertions  ? 
Every  body  knows  that  the  Roman 
communion  is  still  the  largest  .-i_r^'rc- 

fate  of  churches  ainonij  thf  Christian 
odies  ;  some  one  among  these  bodies 
must  bo  the  largest ;  and  the  papal 
history  soffidently  explains  how  the 
western  patriarch  secured  a  greater 
extent  of  empire  than  his  ro  (  (jnal 
brethren ;  but,  in  despite  of  all  etl'urts, 
lawfhl  and  unlawfal,  the  churches  that 
acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy  are 
still  hf'fow  half  the  Christitin  nawf, — 
and,  tlirougli  a  large  extent,  umloubt- 
edlv  embrace  its  most  worthless,  un- 
enlightened, corrapt»  and  least  effec- 
tive tribes — those  whose  testimony  is 
of  the  lowest  value  upon  any  question 
of  belief,  or  practice. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Cooper's  perform- 
ance is  pretty  mnch  what  might  be 
anticipated — pert,  sneering,  and  viva- 
cious ;  tlie  ^tylt'  of  an  author  who  is 
certain  of  the  abundant  sympathy  of 
hb  aodienee  for  all  his  argument^ 
and  yet  more»  for  all  his  jokes.  The 
book  seems  to  be,  for  the  most  part, 
a  fierce  Hibernian  version  of  the 
seventh  book  of  Bos&uet's  eloquent 
^Variations;"  but  Mr.  Cooper  has 
qualifications  not  to  be  found  in  Bos- 
suet.  Refinement,  of  course,  we  did 
not  expect ;  critical  knowledge,  gen- 
tleness, or  candour,  we  were  not  so 
Tory  romantic  as  to  look  for  ;  but  we 
confess  we  did  hope  not  to  be  offended 
by  indecency.  By  the  ludicrous 
**  May  it  please  your  Grace,"  in  the 
beginning,  we  apprehend  that  Dr. 
Murray  formed  one  of  the  assembly  ; 
as  we  are  pretty  certaiti  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  even  in  these  all- 
blending,  all-reconciling  davs,  was  not 
Tcrv likely  to  preside  over  the  sodality. 
This  ^ave  ecclesiastic  had  to  H.^ti  n  fn 
brantie«  of  rhetoric  of  tliis  kind. 
**  This  is  the  plight  in  which  good 
mother  church  has  been  left;"  (the 
low  cant  of  dissent !)  "  There  are 
such  thiiiiz^  (IS  bishoprics  and  snug 
Uvings  ill  the  world;"  (our  readers 


can  imagine  the  responsive  chuckle 
through  the  reverend  assembly,  at  this 
happy  profesnonal  joke.)  Or,  agMtt, 
•neh  nastiness  as  the  following,  in  the 
presence  of  an  ecclesiastic,  who,  how. 
ever  schismatic  his  position,  is,  at  least, 
considered  a  legitimate  spirHoal  {|o«w- 
nor  by  the  orator  who  addressed  him 

*'  No,  Mr.  Newman ;  believe  me,  it  is 
not  in  your  church  to  produce  an  Atha- 

nasius,  or  a  Basil :  matrimony  and  mar- 
tyrdom y'o  badly  together.  '  Non  si  U 
rupcris  par  eris says  the  little  frog,  ia 
the  fable,  to  the  bi^  one,  when  it  was 
swcllini,'  it«;cH*  to  the  size  of  the  bull. 
One  squall  from  the  little  dearies — one 
scream  from  mamma,  [the  heartless 
rovilcr !]  would  spoil  a  doxen  of  Atli«tna- 
siuses.  You  may  call  your  spirit <  from 
the  va^ty  deep,  but  uo  Bodii  ur  Alhana- 
sius  there.*'— p.  58. 

Mr.  Coojior  has  not  been  fortunate  in 
tliis  ^nvLT  ;  though,  }.ierhaj>s,  favoured 
with  wit  so  exquisite,  we  have  scarctly 
a  right  to  demand  truth  and  reason 
besides.  One  of  the  commonest  dta* 
tions  in  the  discussion  of  tlie  views  of 
antiquity  about  eelihacy — wc  really 
should  have  thought  it  had  reached 
even  Maynooth~-is  a  well-known  pss> 
sage  from  the  very  St.  Athanasins, 
whom  this  ]»riest  presumes  to  intro- 
duce into  his  buffoonery.  "  Many 
Ushops,"  says  Athanasius,  {Kp.  udDra. 
cotitium,)  *'  have  never  married,  and 
monks  hitvc  Ih  cu  thr fathers  of  f'tmiliei; 
bishops,  ugdin,  hare  he/  n  falhtfrs^  and 
monks  not  so.  For,  these  things 
arc  left  at  liberty."  Which  is,  in- 
deed,  no  more  than  Augustine,  at  a 
later  period,  attests  ;  of  married  per- 
sons, declares  he,  the  Catholic  church 
"  habet  plvrimos,  et  monachos,  et  cle* 
rico$,**'—(Dc  hare*,  xl.)  And  what 
shall  we  sav  of  Basil  ?  Of  his  own 
descent  little  is  known  ;  but  this,  at 
least,  is  certain  of  him — that  his  dearest 
friend  St  Gregory  Nadansen,  was 
the  son  of  a  bishop,  the  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Nazinnzus  ;  horn,  while  his 
father  — wlu)  has  also  the  title  of  Saint— 
waii  actual  bishop  of  that  city. 

Bfartyrdom  and  matrimony,**  it 
seems,  "  tro  badly  together."  It  need 
not  he  doubted,  but  that  the  ties  of 
family,  like  the  equally  honoural>le 
ties  of  country,  and  ties  of  friendship, 
may  sometimes  make  the  present  world 
too  dear  to  us ;  and  that  when  the 
church  is  under  pcrsecationii  it  may 
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often  be  wiaeit  to  avoid  oonoexiont, 

which,  under  other  circumstances,  may 
ho  hii^hly  a(lvant:iiref)ns  to  spiritual 
advancement,  or  even  highly  necessary 
to  spiritual  safety.    It  is  so  that  St. 
Paulha?,  with  perfect  wisdom,  decided 
the  question  in  that  remark.ihle  chap- 
ter, where,  athnirisiir  nbsohite  conti- 
nence in  those,  who  may,  by  experience, 
find  they  posten  the  gift*  and  who  can 
humbly  devote  to  God  the  time  thus 
ffuned  fr«)m  family  cares,  he  carefully 
discountenances  the  fearful  tyranny  of 
M/Syrctfi^ such  restrictions.  (I  Cor.vii.) 
Bot  Mr.  Cooper  is  atiU  mure  infelici- 
tous in  the  topic  he  has  started.  The 
history  of  the  F'n^lish  Church  has,  in 
some  memorable  cases,  confuted  the 
assertion,  that    martyrdom  and  mft> 
trimony  go  badly  together     that  een* 
tie  spiritual  mother,  to  whom  Rlr. 
Cooper's  alleg:iance   is  devoted,  has 
helped  us,  before  now,  to  try  this 
issue.    It  is  a  fiust  absolutely  noto> 
rious  in  the  Reformation  martyrdoms, 
that  the  married  men  were  the  bravest 
sufferers.    Rogers,  the  first  of  them, 
the  St.  Stephen  of  this  truly  **  noble 
army  of  martyrs,"  had  a  wife  and  ten 
children  ;  "  ten  children,"  as  he  said, 
(in  his  request  to  (Jarcliner,  that  his 
pour  belf>uinte  might  be  suffered  to 
oome  and  speak  with  bim  as  long  as  ho 
lived*)  "  that  are  hers,  and  mine ; 
an<l  somowliat  I  would  counsel  her, 
what  were  best  for  her  to  do."  And 
though  Gardiner  brutally  refused  the 
prayer,  she  met  bim  with  her  ten  chil- 
dren, as  he  went  to  Smithfield  ;  a 
sipht  that  shook  not  the  couraare  with 
which  he  steadfastly  refused  the  pardon 
offiHred»  on  condition  of  apostacy,  at 
the  stake.    Laurence  Saunders,  the 
second  of  these  blesst  d  saints,  "  charged 
his  wife  {Sonthnj,  Jiixih  of  the  Church, 
ch.  xiv.)  that  she  should  make  no  suit 
for  bim,  and  assured  her  of  bis  cbear- 
fol  constancy"  in  his  last  awful  triaL 
Nor  i*;  there  any  thintf  in  all  the  long 
and  varied  i>tory  of  blood  with  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  ensanguined 
the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  more 
touching  than  one  trait  of  the  lofty 
communion  between  these  men  and 
their     true  yoke-fellows:"— . 

**  Sannders,  befaig  thus  assnred  of 

speedy  death,  wrote  to  his  wifo,  sayin;^ 
he  was  shortly  to  be  despatched  to 
Christy  and  desiring  ber  to  send  him  * 
hirt,  *whieb,*  saGl  be,  *ffwi  kmm 


whereuMio  U  is  conscrraled.  Let  it  be 
sewed  down  on  both  si^k•^,  and  not  open. 
O,  my  htavcnly  Futhur,  luuk  upuu  me 
in  the  face  of  thy  Christ,  tec  ...  .  O 
wife,  always  nnunnber  the  Lord!  .  .  . 
.  .  .  He  will  bless  thee,  good  wife,  aud 
thy  poor  boy  also  !*  "-—{^Southey,  ibid.) 

In  fart,  the  question  of  compulsory 
celibacv  was  felt  hv  the  reformers  to 
be  a  matter  of  such  vast  practical  im- 
portance to  the  purity  of  the  cbnreh» 
that  they  often  professed  it  to  be  one 
of  the  main  articles  of  their  martyr 
testimony.  The  night  after  Dr.  Row- 
land Taylor's  degradation,  *«  by  the 
gaoler's  favour,  bis  wife,  with  one  of 
his  sons,  and  the  faithful  John  Hull* 
(his  servant,)  were  permitted  to  sup 
with  bim.  In  exhorting  the  boy  to  a 
virtnons  lift,  be  bade  bim  "remember 
that  his  father  died  in  the  defence  ef 
hohj  marriage:*  As  he  WasremOV«d 
from  prison— 

**  They  went  without  lights  ;  but 
when  thpy  approached  the  church,  (St. 
Botolph's,)  the  orphan,  [a  girl,  whom 
Taylor  had  edueated,]  heardthem  com- 
in;;:,  and  e.vclainiin;;,  *  (>,  my  dear 
father!*  called  upon  her  motlicr.  'How- 
land,  Rowland,*  said  the  wile,  *  where 
art  thou?'   For  it  was  so  dark,  that 

they  could  not  see  each  other  

Taylor  then  took  his  daughter  in  his 
arms,  and  kneeling  in  the  por^,  wHb 
his  wife  and  the  orphan  girl,  said  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  He  then  kissed  her, 
and  shakin<>:  her  by  the  hand,  said, 
'  Farewell,  dear  wife !  be  of  good  com- 
fort, for  I  am  quiet  in  my  conscience.* 
And,  blessing  the  children,  he  charged 
them  to  stand  strong  and  steadfast 
ufito  Christ,  and  keep  themselves  from 
idolatry."       •  * 

And  now>  we  shall  dmply  add  the 

Jesuit  Persons's  comment  upon  this 
martyrdom,  and  leave  the  question 
with  our  readers  .- — 

*•  In  very  deed,  the  miserable  man's 
business  was,  principally,  to  have  his 
woman — and  with  this  faith  he  went  to 
the  fire,  whi  re  n'c  must  leave  him  eternaUg^ 
as  I  fear."_(£ii9Ws  Three  Cmeer* 

SiOHS.) 

Mr.  Cooper's  incidental  sarcasm  has 
led  us  farther  than  we  intended  ;  yet, 
our  observations  and  citations  may  not 
be  wholly  superfluous  at  a  time  when 
some  weak  and  entbnslastie  writers 
amoQg  oimelvea  hava  laanied  to  apeak 
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with  admiration  of  a  restriction,  which 
in  the  limited  degree  in  which  it  really 
was  eoforoed  by  the  earlier  chtirehf 
wm  aometlmet  jiiatillable>  by  the  pre«- 

sure  of  persecution — sometimes  excus- 
able, by  the  inexperience  of  a  church, 
which,  if  holier,  was  yet  also  younger 
than  the  preseiit»  and  more  hopelVil 
of  human  nature  than  sad  experience 
allows  its  descendants  to  l)e, — but 
which,  as  an  universal  clerical  obliga- 
tion,  judidal  blindness  alone  can  ever 
lead  men  to  advise>  with  the  know- 
ledge the  world  now  possesses  of  the 
ineritabie  corruptions  it  must  engen- 
der. 

The  BeDeral  subject  is  onef  indeed* 

on  whi<m  Mr.  Cooper's  thoughts  seem 
to  be  much  eng^aged.  We  are  favoured 
twice  or  three  times  with  the  amusing 
observation,  that  the  bishops  called 
Queen  Eliaabelli  '*  agoddesst  most 
holy,  and  a  tfirgin — and  certainly,  if 
she  was  one,  she  was  all."  This  joke 
about  the  '*  virginity"  of  that  illustri- 
ous lady,  indeed,  recurs  so  often,  that 
we  must  believe  the  author  to  have 
perceived,  as  lie  advanced,  that  it 
particularly  tickled  the  fancies  of  his 
reverend  auditory ;  as  well  as  the 
iUthy  jests,  (borrowed  from  the  lyinp: 
repertories  of  Persons  and  Sanders,) 
about  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  to  which 
we  shall  barely  refer,  in  pp.  27$ 
28*  There  is  something  unspeakably 
disgusting  in  the  grossness  of  this 
kind,  so  remarkably  observable  in  the 
writing';  of  Romish  clerirymen  ;  com- 
mon prudence,  were  there  no  better 
motive,  ought  to  prevent  the  exposure 
of  such  habitual  subjects  of  contem* 
plation  in  men  so  peculiarly  situated. 

Mr.  Cooper  of  the  **  Church  of  tho 
Conception,"  as  ho  styles  a  very  hand- 
eome  Romish  house  of  worship  (well 
worth  any  stranger's  inspection)  in 
Marlborough-street,  has,  however, 
shown  some  skill  in  choosing  his 
ground  of  attack.  The  connexion  of 
Church  and  States  ii,  beyond  oom- 


parison,  the  most  difficult  question  in 
the  entire  science  of  social  man.  It 
is  not  roueh  to  say,  that  in  this  re» 
apect  the  English  Church  has  not 
reached  a  perfection  which  never  ret 
has  been  reached  by  any  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  No  detailed 
rales  are  giten  to  regulate  thia  con- 
nexion in  the  New  Testament ;  ths 
ancient  Church,  before  the  establish- 
meot*  of  Christianity,  was  not  led  to 
anticipate  the  complieated  problem; 
and  aher  it,  was,  as  every  established 
Church  in  the  world  has  since  been, 
guided  mainly  by  circumstaTicc-s  in 
defining  and  fortifying  its  portion. 
The  Church  of  Rome  gives  us  no 
n)ore  light  on  the  subject  than  any 
other  Church  :  its  oracles  flativ  con- 
tradict,  bitterly  confute  each  other; 
Transalpine  truth  is  Cisalpine  fals»> 
hood;  the  boasted  infallibiKtj  fails 
before  this,  as  it  has  done  before 
every  other  question  of  realf  difficulty, 
every  question  that  could  truly  test 
whether  a  wisdom  more  than  human 
guided  the  councils  of  that  hierarchy. 
Accordingly,  it  has  itself  fluctuated 
through  endless  variations  iu  its 
connexion  with  all  the  countries  that 
admit  its  commonion«  from  the  bold 
assnmptions  hassrded  in  the  days  of 
Gregory  and  Innocent,  to  the  almost 
Anglican  subjection  of  the  Gallican 
Church  in  the  seventeenth  csotnry. 
It  struggled  like  ourselves  with  longs 
and  ministers  ;  and  can  teach  us  no 
secrets  for  our  guidance.  It  has 
nothing  to  tell  on  the  mutter  more 
than  we  know  already ;  and  what  it 
does  tell  has  as  little  uniformity  as 
our  own  schools  present.  It  is  with 
the  Konian  Church  a  fundamental 
question,  and  an  unsettled  one. 
Bdiarmine  would  style  Dr.  Murray  a 
heretic  (unless  the  latter  gentleman  is 
much  belied)  ;  it  is  well  if  his  Con- 
naught  contemporary  dues  not  think 
him  so  already.  And  yet  Mr.  Cooper 
can  tell  those  to  whom  the  intrigufs 


*  Tho  absurd  motto  from  the  eloquent  enthusiast  Le  Maistrn,  in  Mr.  Cooper's 
title-page,  he  ought  to  remember,  insults  the  English  Catholic  Choreh  only  as  it 

insult'^  Cliristianity  itself,  which  became  an  •*  KstHl)lishmcnt." 

f  The  controversies  on  arace  arc  another  glaring  instance.  Here  was  a  fair 
trial  upon  a  question  of  aeknowledged  difficulty,  whether  Rome  could  really  tell 
us  mora  than  the  private  judgment  uf  fallible  Calvin  or  fallible  Arminins,  had 
discovered  for  itself.  Tho  result  h  before  the  world.  Is  there  any  roan 
living,  ciKupetent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  who  can  honestly  say  that  the  Congre- 

Sation  De  Auxiliis,  or  the  sixth  session  of  Trent,  has  natty  settled  one  single 
micolty  belonging  to  the  question  ? 
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of  Trent  and  tho  previous  history  of 
Constance,  and  Btisil,  and  Florence, 
are  koown, — Uiose  who  are  aware  of 
the  Dolorioiu  ftett  that  at  the  iint 
named  of  these  assemblies,  the  meet- 
ing of  less  than  two  hundred  Italian 
and  Spanish  bishops  which  has  gained 
the  title  of  the  "  Council  of  Trent/** 
the  Terj  qneitioii  which  was  at  all 
men's  hearts  (a  question  intimately 
connected  with  the  present)  was  bj 
masterly  intrigue  purposely  cushioned^ 
— ean  teU  those  who  know  the  alter* 
Date  audacity  and  compromise^  pre* 
cipitation  and  timidity,  that  have  ever 
characterized  and  produced  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Roman  court*  as  on  all 
qocitioiiit  ao  emiiiently  on  thisy— 4hat 
among  us  "  error  triumphs  in  being 
placed  on  a  level  with  truth."  [Pref. 
viii.  xi.]  Among  us,  with  whom  at 
least  full  and  universal  public  discussion 
secures  a  ikTonrable  hearing  for  tmth, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  soon  estab- 
lishes its  real  ascendancy ;  while  in  the 
Koman  body»  with  all  its  boasted  au- 
thority, the  simple  expedient  of  a  ooim- 
dl  of  its  own  churches  has  not  been 
ventured  for  nearly  three  hundred  years, 
while  internal  conHicts  of  the  most 
vital  and  obstinate  character  (as  that  of 
Jansenism)  have  rent  and  still  rend* 
with  inward  schisms  its  soperfloial 
and  fallacious  iinitv. 

Still,  we  repeat  it,  our  Dublin  con- 
troversialist  has  chosen  his  point  of 


attack  with  some  skill.  It  may  be 
conceded  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
Catholic  Church  in  ^  England  made 
about  Of  indiiftrent  a  baiiq|nhi  with 
the  state  as  any  Church  m  Chris- 
tendom ;  we  heartily  wish  she  could 
mend  it.  The  home  rule  of  Queen 
Victoria  is  indeed  better  by  many  de- 
grees than  the  interested  intarftrenoee 
of  a  foreign  bishop ;  the  worst  of 

{>rime  ministers  is  better  than  a  papal 
egate^  and  VValpole,  cold  and  worldly 
as  he  wasb  is  safer  than  Pandnlph  or 
Grema  ;t  but  while  we  have  little  taste 
for  Mr.  Cooper's  remedies,  we  ac- 
knowledge that  remedies  are  required  ; 
and  Mr.  Cooper,  if  we  may  borrow 
a  metaphor  more  enrcasive  in  the 
neigUxMUribood  of  Dublin  before  the 
railway  era,  has  dexterously  applied 
his  lash  to  the  one  raw  spot  on  our 
whole  surface.  Among  a  profusion 
of  topics  he  has  sdecMd  nb  own* 
There  are  many  things  at  issue  be- 
tween us  and  Rome,  on  which  Mr. 
Coojper  might  usefully  enlighten  the 

Kbuc,  and  even  make  valimble  then* 
JietX  discoveries.  For  instanos^  be 
mtffht  recite  fur  us  the  particular  text 
of  Scripture,  ancient  Canon,  or  treatise 
of  Catholic  Father,  in  which  the  sub- 
jeetioo  of  every  human  ereatiire  to 
the  bishop  of  the  dioesss  of  Rome  la 
made  essentially  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;X  for  of  course  Mr.  Cooper  is 
fully  acquainted  with  a  record  so  in« 


•  The  French  Church  refused  to  send  a  prelate  to  Trent,  until  the  year  before 
its  terminati«m  ;  the  ambassador  of  the  French  king  formally  protesting  against  its 
authority.  The  German  Church  refused  to  aclcnowledge  it  dnrine  the  whole 
period  of  its  session.  Sweden  disclaimed  it.  Norway  and  Denmark  disclaimed 
It.  We  all  know  the  Anglican  Church  flatly  r^eoted  it.  In  other  words,  the 
greatest  and  noblest  portion  of  the  weetem  Christian  world  reAised  to  tdee  any 
part  in  this  ffiCttmeni(»I  convenicle. 

t  Who  came  over  as  Pope's  Lep^ato  in  the  the  time  of  Anselm'to  separate  tho 
English  clergy  from  their  wives,  and  was  detected  in  a  case  of  scaudalous  pro- 
fdftBcj  in  the  midst  of  his  mission  against  marriagt* 

J.  "  Porro  subesse  Romano  Pontifici  omni  hnmanse  creaturte  declaramos,  dicimus, 
definimus,  et  pronuntiamus  omnino  esse  neettsilaU  aalutis."  Bonif.  YIIL 
Sxtrav.  Com.  1.  ya.  The  nefars  of  the  sabjeetion  is  nnambignously  stated 
|nst  before ;  "  uterque  gladius  est  in  potestate  ecclesiic,  spiritalis  scilicet  gladlus 
et  materialis.*'  If  the  Roman  Church  be  bound  to  this  doctrine  through  all  her 
provinces,  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  she  had  tho  honesty  to  say  so  ;  if  not, 
which  probably  Mr.  Cooper  wonld  he  ordered  by  his  Ecclesiastical  superior  to 
maintain,  with  what  consistency  can  he  renture  to  assail  the  English  Church  on 
the  strength  of  its  old  enactments  ?  To  what  enactment  is  the  Anglican  chnroh- 
maa  more  stringently  bound  thsa  ile  is  to  admit  tins  inlUfibleaad  unemiiradkitd 
docreo  from  the  chair  of  Peter?  If  the  Roman  Church  ever  refused  it  (and  the 
many  other  similar  definitions  of  faith  on  thb  subject)  let  Mr.  Cooper  be  good 
enoogh  to  say  when,  and  where?  Was  it  subsequently  to  the  deliberate  re- 
canooisation  of  Qrsgery  VII.  so  late  as  1729 ;  to  whom  Mr.  Cooper  is  beond  to 
pray  on  the  cspressgroaad  that  that  pope  dethroned  Henry  IV.  sod  ciommanded 
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dispensable  to  his  system  of  belief. 
Or  again,  be  might  transcribe  that 
eurioos  and  hitherto  nnnotieed  ]n»< 
Mgt  of  Scnptlire»  or  evidence  of 
antiquity,  which  establishes  the  re- 
markable fact,  by  Mr.  Cooper  of 
ooime  unhesitatingly  believed,  that 
St.  John  wa5  accustomed  to  addrsM 
her  whom  he  took  to  his  own  Iiume, 
as  "the  channel  of  all  irrnce  to 
ainnerg,"  and  after  her  death  tu  spend 
his  bonrt  in  hanble  pmstralion  be- 
fore her  image  f  for  by  toaavfttoward 
accident  the  passage  has  e8P.'i])c<l  all 
our  humble  diligence.  Or  once  mure, 
he  might  give  us  the  chapter  in  the 
New  TestMBent*  where  men  are  die- 
tiactly  commanded  to  worship  the 
eucharistic  elements  as  very  God  ;  and 
that  valuable  comment  of  ancient 
tvritings  in  whiefa  It  it  to  exprettlj 
stated  that  this  duty  was  fulflUed — and 
under  this  belief  fulfilled — in  all  the 
primitive  churches.  These  are  tasks 
which  Mr.  Cooper  might  have  under- 
tnkea»  hid  he  wlihed  it|  and  we 
would  really  suggest  that  he  should 
lose  no  time  about  commencing  the 
work,  as  in  truth  it  has  been  but  in- 
diftrently  done  as  vet.  It  is  quite  a 
noble  aim  for  ambition.  No  doubt, 
however,  his  present  course  has  been 
the  more  pmr/cut  one  to  pursue. 
Accurately  scriptural,  and  accurately 
prhnltifet  hi  our  doeMne,  we  th  hunt 

n  freer  Ecclcsi'istical  action.  Under 
enormous  difficulties,  pnxluced  mainly 
by  the  corruptions  aixl  interferences 
or  the  Roman  tytanny  ;  beset  by  ene- 
mfety  and  foroed  to  dote  with  tueh 

friends  es  a  merciful  Providence  might 

ofltT,  our  Bishops  faileil  to  .vorure  us 
as  much  indepemience  a.s  a  Catholic 
Church  ought  perhaps  to  posAess  in 
t  Christen  sMte  $  and  this,  this  one, 
tbii  f^ole  msailable  imperfection  in  our 
AnpHcan  system  tiie  fury  priest, 
bursting  with  Sanders  and  Alien, 
rushes  to  expose  with  a  fury  and  fer- 
vour which  too  plainly  show  how  de- 
lighted he  would  he  to  carry  his  a"- 
fiault>  nearer  the  citadel,  were  there  a 
hope  of  escaping  the  shame  antl  de- 
feat tb»t  here  uniformly  attended  the 
epterprisay 


The  question  between  us  and  such 
adversaries  as  this  Mr.  Cooper,  it 
must  be  reraembered,  is  altofrether  one 
of  comparison.    His  statement^  it  is 
true*  are   ridiculouslv   exairtrerated ; 
but  far  indeed  are  we  from  affirming 
that  the   position    of  the  English 
Church  in  relation  to  the  State  is 
perfect ;  in  this  very  Macrazine  Tarxous 
of  our  writers  have  het'«ire  now  sug- 
gested needful  improvements  of  that 
position  I  the  restoration  of  a  Toiee  in 
the  nominationof  Prelates, the  resump- 
tion «tf  our  dormant,  but  confessedly 
not  dead,  Church  Legislature  ;  and 
it  is  our  deepest  source  of  vexation  in 
observing  the  irrational  Romitb  syrnpa* 
thiet  of  two  or  three  clever  living 
writers,  that  it  tends  to  frip-liten  down 
the  strong  conviction,  which  was  every 
year  more  and  more  fully  pervailing 
English  society,  of  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining^ for  the  Church  somewhat  freer 
relations  with  the  civil  power.     But  as 
regards  Mr.  Cooper  and  iiis  friends,  all 
thumaketnota  jotforlAccrcaute.  We 
may  desire  that  our  restrictions  should 
be  litrhtened  ;  but  the  heaviest  chain 
that  llenrv  or  Elizabeth  ever  asked 
US  to  wear,  is  freedom  compared  with 
the  eenritude  we  liare  eecaped.  The 
walls  of  our  g^arden  may  be  high,  but 
it  is  a  garden  j  we  must  be  mail  to 
exchange  it  for  a  dungeon.   We  might 
assert  uk«!i»  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cooper*s 
declamation— tliat  our  connexion  with 
the  State  is  on  the  whole  productive 
of  advantatres  far  rrc  r'Hm:  anv  dis- 
advantages that  may  attach  tu  it,  and 
infinitely  ezoeeding  any  thing  which 
the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  alliance  of 
Rome  can  offer  ;  we  miL'-ht  ;>>i-ert  that 
the  limitations  puder  w  hich  our  Church 
was  placed  at  its  reformation,  were 
almost  wholly  due  to  the  untecedemtmd 
threatened  injiutmcaof  the  lioman court, 
more  or  less  necehsilaling  thein.  on 
which,  therefore,  if  iliere  be  blame, 
the  blame  must  midnly  fall ;  we  might 
assert»  that  the  very  enactments  and 
provisions     most     alleiri'd     hv  Mr. 
Cooper  and  the  authors  from  whom  he 
copies,  were,  in  the  first  intstiutce,  prin- 
cipally wrought  out  ami  tranmitted  to 
%i  Ay  BamoHi^f  by  men  who  lived 


the  emperor's  subjects  to  violate  their  solemn  oath  of  alle^^ianee ;  for  such  are 
literally  the  reasons  alleged  in  the  tacred  office  for  hin  festival ;  aad  such  Mr. 
Cooper  tv  no  livnutnist  if  he  dnrs  not  cordinHij  helii  re  to  l»e  ade<iuate  reasons  why 

he  snoiil4  )uieel  to  Gregory  yil.  4s  now  all-powerfiil  with  God  1 
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and  died  membera'^of  the  Chnrch 
of  Rome,  or  believ<Ts  in  its  doctrines. 
Theso  are  all  subjects  of  deep  inte- 
rest ;  trathfl  wholly  anmispected  aiwiii^ 
Rotnanist.H,  and  some  of  them  too 
little  weiL'hed  among  ourselves.  But 
we  cannot  <^^ra><|>  all  within  our  brief 
pag-es.  Let  us  adopt  a  simpler  mode 
of  ml  jy  wboee  argaoMiiCative  Talidi^ 
Mr.  Cooper, on  his  own  principles,  can- 
not impugn  ;  and  which  may  have  the 
advantage  of  being  abo  adapted  to 
the  case  of  that  elaas  of  toiokert 
among  onrselfea  who  too  nneh  tend 
to  patronize  extravnt^ant  notions  of 
(-hurch  infl»'|»en'l< ucc,  from  an  ex- 
aggerated vit  w  oi  tlio  history  of  the 
oonoexkm  of  Chsroh  and  State  in 
other  ages  and  other  countries. 

We  hesitate  not,  tht  ii,  to  assert  that, 
ao  far  are  the  particulars  in  dispute 
firom  making  the  Catholic  Chtnren  in 
England  the  "  creature  of  the  State,"  as 
the  lecturer  of  the  "  Catholic  Academy" 
delivers  to  the  easv  ears  of  the  Murravs 
and  the  Mileys,*  they  cannot  be  shown 


to  do  so  except  on  'grounds  which 
would  equally  make  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ  for  centuries  the  creature  of 
the  State;  f»r  that  most  of  the  par* 
tloalar.'!'  instanced  hy  this  writer  were 
eyapntialltjf  however  ditVi  ring  in  de- 
tail, the  recognized  principles  of  the 
Church  over  the  world  in  its  con- 
nexion with  prineea  for  ages  after  iti 
establishment. 

The  points  upon  which  Mr.  Cooper 
seems  must  urgently  to  insist,  as  mak- 
ing the  Church  of  fifteen  eenturies,t 
the  "  creature  of  the  Stat^,"  are  the  old 
allegations ofthe  nomination  and  control 
of  its  Bishops  by  the  crown,  the  regal 
prerogative  of  summoning  and  dismis- 
MBg  me  Conroeatlonj  and  the  state  of 
our  Church  oovrta.  In  all  these  re- 
spects, as  we  have  already  cordially 
conceded,  we  could  wish  more  liberty 
possessed  hj  the  Church,  than  eithcur 
she  possesses,  or  the  Raman  national 
Churches  possess;  for  this  ^idrjy  de- 
clainier  wholly  forgets  how  inueh  ut  his 
declamation  might  be  retorted  ;  but  the 


•  This  gentleman  (Dr.  Miley)  who  has  been  thtis  incidentally  pro«:pnfed  to  our 
thouebts,  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  now  spare,  lie  has  lately  pub> 
liaheda  sermon  whose  topics  with  dramatic  [(ropriety  ibrm  a  succession  of  tra- 
gedy and  farce,  of  the  awful  and  the  ridiculous.  It  ends  with  gravely  imputing 
the  mcapc  of  Mr.  Daniel  U'Connell  out  of  the  I'eniiuntiary,  to  a  miracle;  and 
begins  with  a  dixjuisition  on  the  Hlessed  Vir;,'iu,  rivalling  in  the  fearfulness  of  its 
biasphemjr,  it*  indn-d  it  \n-  not  only  a  revival,  any  thing  the  worst  ofthe  theolotjical 
romances  (,r  (  inireh  li.ive  ever  invetite  1.  L' t  it  surticr  that  he  uphnlds,  that 
"wcare  itiiicbtcd Jur  a  JietUc/ner  to  her  free  discretii'U,"  "Gods  ilecree  bting 
sanctioned  hy  this  rnvx/rnovf  being,"  and  "every  divine  blessing  risked  on  the 
ti  iff  of  the  Till'  il  N'irgin."  Tlie  r<Yj><iM  for  the-e  Imrrihle  expressions  is  simply 
that  she  was  a  free  aceat  in  not  retusing  the  houour  tendered  her  by  God! 
As  if  the  power  of  God  was  necessarily  confined  to  a  single  agent,  or  as  if  on 
the  supposition  (  it  is  not  ours)  that  the  holy  virgin  had  refused,  tin-  Deity  would  have 
remainetl  umtftie  to  etVe(  t  the  incariuation  of  His  Eternal  Son  I  Tlteso  dreadful 
extravagancies  would  he  not  worth  noticing,  were  not  this  discourse  delivered  on  a 
solemn  public  occasion,  in  a  crowded  chapel,  and  In  the  approving  presence  of  the 
unh.ippy  utterer's  ICcrh'siaslieal  >uperior. 

t  We  might  trace  it  indeed  much  higher.  Eusebius  ascribes  British  Christianity  to 
the  Apostles.  Tortttllian,  as  eyery  one  knows,  speaks  of  **  Britannorum  Romanis  in- 
;i.MM  -,>.x  loc.-j.  rhristo  vero  suhdita."  St.  Alban  was  martyred, A. D.  30.y  British 
liishop.s  of  Vork.  London,  and  Lincoln,  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Aries,  A.D.  SU, 
as  Wi  ll  as  that  of  Sardica,  A.D.  347.  The  martyrdom  of  St  Alban  preceded  by 
nearly  three  hundred  years  the  fir.st  connexion  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Enirland 
the  Church  in  Rome.  Most  of  Wales  was  never  suhjeet  to  Homo  before 
Henry  I.  (Girald.  Cambrens.  Itin.  11.  i.)  Counting  from  the  present  period — if 
wo  admit  the  apostolic nreaching  in  England— the  time  during  wnich  the  Cburdi  of 
En;;land  has  het  n  wholly  unconnef-tf-d  with  that  of  Rome,  Is  .utst  kqI'al  to  the 
period  durini;  which  the  connexion  has  subsisted :  being  in  round  numbers,  about 
nine  hundred  years  to  eadi.  And  with  this  glaring  fact  on  the  rery  surface  of 
ecclesiastical  hi^t<  ry,  the  advocates  of  Rome  have  the  audairity  to  speak  of  con- 
nexion with  their  Church  as  essential  to  tho  perfectioa  of  the  An-^lican;  and  the 
presumption  to  affect  to  cut  ua  otl  t  rom  theboay  of  Christ  for  refusing  asabmbsion 
without  which — not  to  speak  of  the  learful  positive  evils  it  brought  us — the  Uuly 
Catholic  Church  .>'.'  F  i'  l;ini|  has  already  tlouri>hed  in  purity  and  Ylgoor  for  a  period 
wanting  rather  less  tUau  a  century  of  one  thousand  V£Aas. 
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assertion  that  the  restrictions  enforced 
upon  us  by  the  civil  power,  affect  the 
essence  of  the  Catholic  Chnrchet  of 
England  and  Ireland,  is  one  which 
cannot  be  maintained  for  one  instant 
by  any  one  who  does  cot  desire,  on 
principles  of  secret  itA&tAitj,  to  in* 
volve  the  entire  history  of  the  Chundi 
of  Christ  in  confusion.  But  it  is  not 
the  first  time  that  those  ecclesiastical 
Samsons,  labouring  to  warp  to  their 
own  directioa  sonto  putieular  piUar  of 
the  edifice  of  Christian  theology,  have 
brought  the  whole  building  ftbout  their 
ears. 

As  regards,  then,  the  royal  prero- 
gative of  superseding  or  over-ralii^ 

clerical  or  capitular  rights,  in  the  no- 
mination of  Bishops,  on  which  this 
author  reproduces  the  old  cas%  with 
whieh  we  are  all  so  abundantly  fami- 
liar, about  Queen  Elizabeth  giving  our 
bishops  their  episcopal  commission,  &c. 
&c.  (pp.  (i4,  (35,  &c.)  and  reports  her 
curses  with  such  manifest  gusto,  Mr. 
Cooper  and  bis  brother  aoMeniieianiy 
will  scarcely  aoetise  118  of  resorting  to 
low  and  ohscurR  precedents,  when  we 
beg  leave  to  remind  them  that  for  eight 
otnturies  the  Pope  or  Patriarch  of 
Rome — the  most  powerful  bishop  in 
the  wt)rl<l,  and,  on  Mr.  Cooper's  ]>rin- 
cipK*?,  the  centre  of  all  Christian 
unity — was  never  permittetl  to  receive 
consecration  witboot  the  express  con- 
sent of  the  Imperial  crown.  He  may 
writhe  and  strujjjrle  under  the  charge, 
but  it  is  unhappily  most  certain,  that 
never  was  Anglican  prelate  more  ut- 
terly and  slavisbly**  dependent  for 
his  creation  on  our  Elizabeth  or  onr 
James,  than  were  whole  centuries  of 
Roman  Popes  on  tlie  monarch  of  the 
time ;  and  we  beg  of  him,  and  of  onr 


reader,  to  carry  through  the  few  ob- 
servations we  shall  now  make  on  the 
■nbjeety  the  never  to  be  forgotten 
maxim,  that  though  the  decisions  of 
an  humble  Church  of  fallible  human 
beings,  like  the  AnglicaOf  may  possibly 
expire  through  deraetndb  or  aeknow* 
le4god  obsoleteness,  that  escape  is  for 
ever  cut  off  in  the  Roman  ;  unless  all 
its  ctaims  be  a  chimera,  its  principles 
and  its  practices  (so  far  as  th^ 
affirm  principles)  of  a  tbonsand  Tears 
aince,  are  valid  for  this  day.  How- 
ever then  the  form  of  electing  Popes 
might  vary,  the  choice  was  worthless 
until  sanctioned  by  **  the  lay  sovereini 
— lady,  gentlemauy  or  ilripliqgs— wbo 
happened  at  the  moment  to  occupy  the 
throne  Mr.  Cooper  surely  can- 
not blame  us  for  echoing  his  own 
ftentle  and  |>olisbed  language — "  poor 
degraded  Church,  how  art  thou  /m- 
tronizedl"  Patronized,  indeed,  when 
the  stern  Emperor,  oftentimes  with- 
out even  the  complimentary  form  of  a 
cemg^  d  iUt^t  simply  namea  bia  Roman 

Erimate,  and  was  obeyed  by  the  trem- 
ling  clergy  of  Rome  ;  until  late  in  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  great  *'  libe- 
mtor,**  Hitdebrand,  tbat  magnificent 
model  of  a  Romish  agitator,  acfaietod 
— and  still  but  doubtfully  and  preoa* 
riously  achieved-'papal  **  emancipn* 
tion." 

The  mode  of  loealty  ttecting  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  in  those  cases  wbon 

through  the  feebleness  of  the  emperor 
it  was  more  than  a  form,  has,  as  every 
student  of  Church  history  knows, 
varied  in  different  asei.t  OriginaUyy 
like  other  prelates,  he  was  cbosen  1^ 
the  priests  and  people  of  his  diocese ; 
afterwards,  as  now,  in  the  successive 
changes  begun  by  Niobolas  II.t  and 


•  A  subdno'l  but  hal)itual  sneer  at  the  SovereiLrn  of  the  British  Empire  constantly 
meets  us  in  the  course  of  the  book,  and  permits  us  never  to  forget,  that  we  are  peni- 
sin^  the  performance  of  an  Irtoh  Romanist. 

f  •*  Diversis  temporihiis,"says  the  Council  of  Basil,  •*  diversi  modi  stiper  electione 
Romanurum  Pontiticum  obscrvati  sunt,  prout  nccessitas  et  utilitas  Ecciesin  expos- 
oebat."  Conctl.  Bas.  Sess.  xxxnu   See  also  Gratisn,  Dist.  68. 

%  Even  after  the  oonstitution3)y  Nidiolas  II.  the  emperor  interfered,  and,  rcfusinff 
to  confirm  Alexander  II.  named  a  pope,  the  Bishop  of  Parma.  In  the  Constitution  of 
liicholas,  Ibu  Emperor's  rights  are  expressly  reserved  ;  *'  salvo  dcbilo  honore  et  rcv«. 
rtntia  dilecti  flUi  nostri  Henrid,  tec"  though  the  decree  bas  the  assurance  to  call  it 
a  concession  of  the  papal  sec — an  almost  invariablo  pretence  of  the  Vatican  lawyers, 
for  the  purpose  of  leaving  a  plea  for  ro-asserting  the  claim  whenever  oppor- 
tnnity  might  offer.  lJi$t,  28.  C.  in  mmiiit,  Rel&ii  ptr  ^kos  resurgcrei  bemm, 
as  Tacitus  has  it;  Annal.  III.  It  was  also  a  frequent  device,  which  seems  to 
have  been  practised  in  this  very  case,  to  make  the  *•  concession"  only  to  theexistinfj 
prince,  ur  to  him  and  his  son.   This  was  often  practicable,  where,  as  so  fre<|ueutly 
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completed  bj  Alexander  III.,  he  waa 
selected  by  certain  of  the  Roman  Clergy 
uUme ;  and  this  momentous  difference 
in  the  proceits  of  election — a  difference 
so  great  that  an  andent  Roman  Pojm  * 
and  canonized  saint,  considered  its  in- 
troduction, if  any  thing  so  terrible 
oould  ever  happen,  fatal  to  the  episco> 
pal  eharaetar— it  itidf  » tafidfnt  ad- 
monition  to  Mr.  Cooper*  to  beware 
how  he  ventures  to  make  any  particu- 
lar exercise  of  the  right  of  election 
essential  to  a  Church  of  Christ.  These 
dactiona  wero  often  turlmleBt  and 
aangldnarj  beyond  any  parallel  in 
the  most  violent  parliumentary  elec- 
tion these  countries  have  ever  known  ; 
and  the  evil  was  scarcely  alleviated 
when*  after  a  long  and  0Mtiiiate»  and 
bloody  struggle,  the  imperial  power 
was  denuded  of  its  old  prescriptive 
rights.  There  are  very  clear  traces  of 
tbeinflaenceof  the  people  in  papal  eleo^ 
tionseven  up  to  the  time  of  Innocent  IL 
(1130 — 1 14U)  ;  the  strong  democratic 
feeling  in  that  age  aroused  in  Rome, 
nuule  it  be  insisted  on  as  a  matter  of  po- 
Utieal  rather  than  eeeleslastioal  right ; 
and  after  the  imperial  authority  had 
been  shaken  off,  the  pmple  might  fairly 
claim  to  fill  once  more  the  vacuum  it 
lef^  But  Innocent,  who  had  suffered 
in  atnrhulent  struggle  in  Rome,  (Pope 
Lucius  II.  WAS  killed  in  a  riot  not  long 
after,)  anatheniatized  his  refractory 
flock,  and  contrived  to  exclude  them 
from  all  inflnence  in  the  ftiture  eleo- 
tions.  *^  In  quibus  controveraiia»**aaya 
Onuphriij?,  "  j)opulu8  Romanu?,  quod 
Pontifici  rebeliis  erat,  anathemate  no- 
tatus,/ttitc primum  aponiificiui  comiliis 
ommMo  exebuut*  ramoa  aine  nllo 
populi  interventu  papa  creatus  est 
mortuo  Innocente  Secundo,  Cajlestinus 
Secundus."  (Annot.  ad  vit.  Innoc.  IL) 
The  exelttsion  waa  consnmmated  hj 
the  decree  of  Alexander  IIL  in  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1179. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  varia- 
tions of  the  form  of  local  election. 


(and  as  long  as  the  whole  people  conld 

enforce  a  right  to  interfere,  the  pro- 
ceeditigs  could  scarcely  be  conducted 
upon  anv  very  uniform  pattern,)  it  is 
otrtain  that  the  Crown*  whether  Gre> 
cian,  Gothic*  or  German,  exercised 
with  few  intervals,  except  those  of 
avowed  rebellion,  or  the  weak  and 
intereated  temporary  concession  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  for  fully  eight  cen* 
turies,  the  admitted  right  of  permitting 
no  bishop  to  sit  in  the  **  chair  of  Peter, 
without  the  express  sanction  of  the  im- 
perial anthori^.  Nm*  more  than  tins* 
cases  are  easily  producible  where  the 
whole  procedure,  election,  confirmation 
and  all,  was  avowedly  a  matter  of  mere 
state  authority.  An  "  Act  of  Submis- 
sion*' meets  our  author  in  the  chancery 
of  the  Vatican,  which,  if  all  the  circum- 
stances he  taken  together,  exceeds  in 
utter  servility  all  our  courtliest  prelates 
ever  meditated.  Whatwill  Mr.  O>oper, 
who  Ma  audi  righteous  indignation  at 
the  notion,  that  an  Arclibishop  of 
Canterbury — who  is  only  j>apa  alterius 
orbis — should  he  nominated  at  the 
beck  of  the  haughty  soTcreign  of 
England, — what  will  he  say  to  the  for- 
mal and  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
wliole  power  of  papal  nomination  to 
the  Emperor  ('*  king,  queen,  or  boy- 
prince*"  as  Mr.  Cooper  pleasantly 
twitches  us)  by  Pope  Leo  VIII.  (him- 
si  lf  the  nonunee  of  Otho.)  **Roman- 
orum  inconstautia  pertaesus,"  are  the 
words  of  Platina*  **ameHwnUiiem 
el(geiidiM«tf2^nf  aclero]^  Ro- 
mano ad  imperatorem  trunstnUt"  {Plat, 
in  vita  Leon.  8.)  "  Firniitt-r  jurantes 
nunquam  se  papam  electuros  aut  ordi- 
natures  praeter  conseasam  et  eleetionem 
Othonis  et  filii  sui,**  are  the  words  of 
Liutprand ;  (lib.  vi.  c.  6.)t  an  autho- 
rity which,  it  is  notorious,  the  succe^ 
sors  of  Otho  Tigorously  exercaaed*  in- 
serting at  their  sovereign  pleaaare*aad 
with  equal  despotism  removing,  infal- 
liblesuccessorsof St.  Peter.  "Tlieroyal 
commissioner*' '  says  Gibbon,  presenting 


happened,  an  ambitious  and  interested  povercign,  anxious  to  gain  a  point  of  porsnnal 
power,  was  utterly  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  his  successors,  and  willingly  morl- 
gag§d  the  family  e$tate  of  prerogative.  It  is  amusing  to  find  "Mr,  Cooper  speaking 
of  this  very  device,  as  a  "transparent  and  ignoble  trick"  on  the  part  of  those 
Romish  prrlates  ^\  ho  yielded  to  Henry  Vlll.  in  the  Act  of  Sabmission,  in  1534. 
Anglican  t  burvh  i^f    p-  32. 

*  St.  Leo.  Vid.  Epist.  12.  ad  Anastasinm  Thessalonicensem,  cap.  5\  where  he  de- 
nounces the  ekrtion  of  bishops  without  j)opular  eonsont  ;  little  aware  bow  bitterljf 
he  was  stigmatizing  the  future*  history  of  hit  oicn  future  See. 

t  See  OiiuuioDe*  St9r,  di  N:<p.  Vllt  ri  This  Lateran  CooncU  was  heM  hi  964. 
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on  this  ptil>ioct  a  mere  summary  of 
autlioritit's  universally  known — "ex- 
amined on  the  spot  the  form  and  free- 
dom of  the  proceedings  ;  nor  wa«i  it 
till  after  a  previous  .scrutiny  into  the 
qualifications  of  the  camiidatcs,  that 
be  accepted  aa  oath  of  fidelity,  and 
confirmed  the  donations  which  had 
successively  enriched  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter.  In  the  frequent  schisms, 
the  rival  claims  were  submitted  to  the 
sentence  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  in  a 
tynod  oflnskupst  he  pntumed  to  judge, 
to  eandtmn,  end  to  jmnisfi,  the  crimes 
of  a  guilt ff  pontiff.  Otlio  the  First 
imposed  a  treaty  on  the  senate  and 
people,  who  engaged  to  prefer  tht  em* 
didate  most  acceptable  to  his  mi^esty ; 
his  successors  autxcipated  or  prerrntfd 
their  choice ;  they  bestowed  the  llo- 
inan  benefice,  like  the  bishoprics  of 
Cologne  or  Bambttrg,  on  their  dun* 
cellors  or  preceptors."  (Ch.  xlix.)  In 
point  of  fact,  this  complete — thi«*  more 
than  Elizabethan — surrender  to  the 
crown,  wxis  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  state  of  elections  at  the  time.  It 
was  a  blessing  to  the  world  that  the 
emperor  once  niore  made  the  pope  his 
nominee,  his  "  creature  and  slave 
the  profligacy  firom  which  Henry,  and 
Edward,  and  Elizabeth,  rescued  the 
Church  in  England,  had  been  far  ex- 
ceeded in  these  awful  days  of  Rome. 
It  is  painful  to  have  Ui  recur  to  a 
period  so  disgraoefnl*  not  merely  to 
the  Roman  Church,  but  to  human  na- 
ture ;  but  the  taunts  of  this  rash  wri- 
ter leave  us  no  alternative.  If  any 
one  doubt  the  strict  historic  truth  of 
the  statement,  let  them  remember  that 
we  speak  of  an  ape  when  even  Baro- 
nius,  the  sworn  defender  of  every  ex- 
cess  of  papal  extravagance,  is  forced 
to  ory  that  the  Lord  dunibwed  in  the 


vessel  of  the  Church,  and  crives  up  all 
defence  as  absolutely  hopeless.  *  The 
influence  of  two  sister  prostitutes, 
Marozia  and  Theodora,  was  founded 
on  their  wealth  and  beauty,  their  po- 
litical and  amorous  intri^'^urs  ;  the  most 
strenuous  of  their  lovers  were  rewar- 
ded with  the  Roman  m{tre»  and  their 
reign  may  have  suggested  to  the  darker 
ages,  the  fiible  of  a  female  pope.  The 
bastard  soUj  the  grandson,  and  the  great 
grandson\  of  Marozia — a  rare  gene- 
alogy— were  seated  in  the  cbsinr  of 
St.  Peter  :  and  it  was  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  that  the  second  of  these  be- 
came the  bead  of  the  Latin  Church.** 
The  infomoas  reign  of  this  man  (J<dm 
XII.)  must  he  leu  to  the  obecnrity  of 
another  Kinprna'j-e.  "  Latcranense  pala- 
tium  " — declares  the  unimpeachable 
testimony  of  the  contemporary  pre- 
late,  Linterand---<'prosttlmIam*iner^ 
trieam.  Testis  omntnm  gentium  pnn- 
terquam  Romanorum  absentia  mulie- 
rum  quo)  sanctorum  apostolorum  limina 
orandi  gratia  timent  visere,  cum  nom- 
nmlku  mie  diet  paueoi,  hune  tnuSenai 
congregatatf  vutua$^  virgines  vi  opprtt' 
sisse."  (Lib.  VI.  vi.)  We  do  not 
precisely  recollect  any  analogy  to  this 
in  the  records  of  the  reformed  see  of 
Parker  and  Laud ;  and  though  it  most 
be  remembered  that  ire  are  not  an- 
sweral)K'  tor  tiie  crimes  of  individuals 
in  the  successions  of  our  Churches, 
such  an  evasion  b  wholly  innpplicaHe 
to  the  case  of  a  see  which  ei  tims  spe- 
cial miraculous  superintendence,  and 
which,  unless  all  the  laws  of  divine 
graoe  are  violated,  can  scarcely  pos- 
sess infallibility,  absolute  or  modifiedt 
as  to  divine  doctrine,  whenever  the 
heart  is  polluted  by  every  variety  of 
detestable  sin.  Let  us,  however,  dis- 
miss from  our  riew  the  fearful  crowd 


•  S.Mlis  Apostolic.i'  invasores,  non  apostolicos  sed  Apostaticos,'  says  Baronins, 
ad  ann.  90vH.  "  One  can  scarcely  believe,"  says  the  same  author,  *•  what  base  and 
deformed  deeds,  what  execrable  and  abuminublo  transactions  oppressed  the  Apos- 
tolic s»m',  which  is  th*' hip:,M' on  nhieh  the  whole  Catholic  Church  revolves! 
What  monsters,  horriblu  to  behold,  were  thus  raised  to  the  see  which  angels  re^ 
Tere!  What  evils  tbenoe  arose,  &e.  he"  Ad.  Ann.  900.  MnntCMn  tries 
to  ,.y  a  woird  in  their  favour,  defending  a  series  of  popes  from  the  OftecAc  of 
Baronius;  a  marvellous  coutiguration  in  the  historical  firmament. 

t  These  were  John  XI.  (the  bastard  son  of  Pope  S(>rg;ius  III.  and  Bfarozia;) 
John  XIL  the  son  of  Albiric  (son  of  Marozia  -,)  and  Benedict  VIL  Alberic's 
grandson.  Before  those,  h.-id  como  .Tolin  X.  who  obtained  the  ])op,'(loni  bv  the  in- 
terest of  his  mistress,  Theodora,  tin-  mother  of  Maro/aa  and  of  that  other  'f  heodora 
whom  the  historian  notices  above.  "  On  aurait  dit  que  la  beauts  avait  suocedtf  n 
tons  \vi  droits  do  ]'  empire."  (.'onsult  Sismondi,  Rcpuhl.  Ital  ch.  iii.  Mr.  Cooper 
ought  to  have  remembered  all  this  when  ho  penned  his  uacleau  note  in  page  40. 
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of  papal  monsters,  who  mingle  in  dark 
confusion  through  mach  of  the  ninth* 
and  the  whole  breftdth  of  the  tenth 

eentury.  Can  we  not  trace  tliis  impe- 
rial prerogative  —  this  EUzabethaii 
despoti«m---iong  before  the  days  of 
Charlemagne?  What  doee  Mr.  Coo- 
per say  to  even  St.  Gre^ovy  the  Great 
 with  all  his  lofly  notions  of  his  pa- 
triarchate— consenting  basely  to  make 
the  one  infallible  Church  « the  crea- 
ture and  slave  of  the  atate  both 
as  ambassador  in  his  predecessor's 
life,*  and  in  his  own  papacy  ?t  Let 
us  refresh  Mr.  Cooper's  memory 
with  a  little  of  the  slavish  Anglican* 
ism  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  Mxh^ 
destly  apologi/int,'  for  his  inad  rqnacy 
to  the  offire  to  which  the  emperor 
(Maurice)  promoted  him,  the  illustri- 
ona  pope  pleads,  •*  Ecce  serenissimus 
DomihttS  Imperator  fiori  simiam  leo- 
npm  jfr<.«iV.  Kt  quidem  pro  jnnsuttie 
ejus  vocari  leo  potest,  fieri  autem  leo 
non  potest.  Undo  necesse  est  at  om- 
nes  culpas  et  negligentias  meas  non 
mihi  set!  sua»  pietati  dt-putet,  qui  vir- 

tutis  MIMSTERIIIM  Vijirmo  COMMISIT.  " 

C7Wi.  ii.  Lib,  i.  Indiet.  ix.  Ep.  5.) 
Snrely  it  is  to  Parker  or*  Jewell  we 
are  listening,  thus  sliamelessly  avowing: 
the  dorivation  of  their  ministerial  com- 
mission from  the  "  l  o^  al  ilume,"  as  Mr. 
Cooper,  with  really  crushing  severity, 
styles  their  imperious  mistress.  And 
ohsiTvo  how  the  ancient  Pope  does  not 
blush  elsewhere  to  exult  in  the  most 
barefaced  Erastianism  ;  "  Potentia 
mper  omnes  hominet  dominorum 
meorom  (sciL  Lnperatornm)  pietati 


calitu*  data  est.  Eifo  indignus  /amu/tu 
vetUrJ"  (Epist.  iii.  65.)  How  exqui- 
sitely this  harmonises  with  the  Unam 

Sanrtam  of  Gregory's  successor!  And 
yet  these  men  talk  of  the  variations  of 
the  Protestant  Churches.  So  much  for 
tlie  pope  wIm>  ifarst  oonneeted  ns  with 
Rome.  Wliatshall  we  say  to  the  second 
pope  of  the  .sr\me  fated  name,  himibly 
styling  the  emperor  (Leo  Isauricus) 
the  BM»Xi»r  mm  KtmXn  rm  X{irrwN»», 
« the  head**  of  the  Christian  body, 
some  seven  or  eipht  centuries  before 
our  temporary  assumption  of  that  long 
discontinued  title  ?|  but  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  imperial  sanction  in  tlie 
election  of  a  Roman  Bishop  is  to  be 
traced  yet  farther  backward,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever,  were  we  merely 
to  refer  to  the  well-known  applica- 
tion of  Boniface  I.  to  the  Emperor 
Honorius,  not  a  hundred  years  after 
the  establisbinent  of  Christianity  as  the 
reli>;ion  of  the  state. 

We  may  fairly  ask  Mr.  Cooper  with 
what  face  he  can  impeach  as  tyt  atmy 
the  assumption  by  the  S  trite  in  Kn|j:l;md 
of  a  prerogutivo.  which  lie  nmst  know 
from  the  most  ordinary  authorities  to 
have  been  admtted,  nponi,  and  Towe^ 
by  his  own  church  in  her  central  ci- 
tadel for  centuries  to'/etber  ?  May  we 
not  honestly  appeal  from  Ciregory  VI L 
to  Gregory  I.,  even  though  the  former 
of  these  prelates  has  been  deemed 
worthy  t)f  canonization  no  less  than 
the  latter,  and  though  some  wise  folks 
among  ourselves  have  of  late  been 
pkiLsed  to  confirm  to  him  the  Utle?§ 

What  waa  done  in  the  case  of  die 


*  Pclagius  IL  was  elected  during  the  Lombard  siege  of  Rome,  when  no  access 
coold  b^iad  to  the  emperor.  Immediately  after  the  sicee  had  been  raised,  be  sent 
Gregory  (then  a  deacon)  to  the  emperor  to  apologize,  and  to  receive  from  the  crown 
permission  to  continue  iii  the  papal  see.  "  Nil  quia  turn  a  Clero  in  eligendu  I'on- 
tifice  actum  crat  nisi  ejus  electionem  Imperator  approbasset.*'  PlatUMf  in  vU, 
Ptl.  11. 

+  See  Platina,  in  vit.  Greg.  M. 

X  The  title  of  "  Earthly  Head  of  the  English  and  Irish  Church,"  was  assumed  by 
Henry  VIIL  in  1534.  It  was  oontinoed  in  the  early  part  of  Queen  Ifoty'*  reign, 
though  afterwards  j^iven  up  at  h<  r  n1ar^ia^'e  with  PhiHp  of  Spain.  (I  and  2  P.  and 
Mary  c.  8  sect.  23.)  i^ueen  Elizabeth  rejected  it  as  liable  to  misconstruction  ; 
and  it  has  never  shice  been  adopted  by  any  English  monarch.  Cardinal  Pole  himself 
(Respons.  ad  Qua?8t.  75)  very  fau-ly  explains  the  real  import  of  thr  «iosio;Ti.ition  ; 
as  Hrainhall  has  olt'^erved  ;  Just.  Vindic.  cii.  iii.  It  is  remarkable  that  th.  IVnich 
Church  used  to  employ  this  very  title  to  describe  the  sovereij,'n  :  Sri-  Twysdon, 
.Uist.  Vind.  V.  15 ;  and  sometimes  added  the  "  heart"  to  the  head.  Jhn/. 

§  See  Mr.  ^Vard's  "  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Cliurch"  jxi^sim — a  book  of  which  wo 
know  nut  how  to  give  any  other  account  than  that  it  Keemsi  to  be  written  in  a  literal 
State  of  monommUa,  There  is  in  this  cnrions  pnblication,  so  much,  which,  with  all  its 
Strange  dogmatism.  It  is  impossilile  not  to  admire  nnited  with  so  utter  and  imme- 
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Rmbaii  bishop,  n,  if  possible,  still 
more  distinctly  recognized  in  .ill  other 
bishoprics  of  such  importance  as  to 
make  the  claim  of  anj  civil  or  political 
▼Aloe.  It  b  too  notoriotu  to  need  de- 
tidied  proof*  that  the  Eastern  Emperors 
very  commonly  nominated  to  the  great 
bee  of  Constantinople — to  that  See 
to  which  the  infallible  (Ecumenical 
Conndl  of  Chalcedon  solemnlj  ad* 
judges,  in  words  which  will  not  come 
out  for  all  the  efforts  of  Rellarminfe 
or  Mr.  Cooper,  {i^m  ir^if^uti)  **  equal 
dignity"  with  the  siater  See  of  Rome» 
and  which  Jnstiniao,  going  further, 
solemnly,  and  in  .a  cautious,  leg.il  en- 
actment, styles  **  the  head  of  all 
churches."— (Cod.  I.  ii.  24.)  The 
iUnatrioni  Theodoeins  chose  Nectarine 
to  succeed  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  as 
Pope  of  Constantinople  :  Gregory 
himself  had  been  raised  to  that  arch- 
bishopric by  the  same  emperor*  Jns- 
tinian  elected  Menas  and  Eutychius. 
In  the  midst  of  the  ninth  century  the 
exaltations  and  depositions  of  Photius 
rested  wholly  on  the  nod  of  the  so- 
▼ereign.  It  waatlie  tame  with  An- 
tiodif  with  Milan,  wherever  and 
whenever  the  flection  of  a  powerful 
ecclesiastic  was  likely  to  be  of  palpable 
political  importance.  Nay,  to  anch  an 
extent  had  the  Catholic  Church  in 
early  tunes  becomo    the  creature  and 
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•laTe  of  the  ttate/'  thai  we  find  auda- 
cious emperors  threatening  and  effheA" 

ingf  without  atiy  recorded  remon- 
strance, what  Roman  bishops  dared 
not  even  }iSnt—ezpeUing  bishops  froa 
their  sees,  as  Theodosius  did,  at  the 
instigation  of  John  of  Antioch — as 
Marcian,  unrebuked  by  tbe  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  whose  presence  be  spoke* 
threatened  to  do  to  all  who  migbt  re* 
fuse  the  decrees  of  that  synod  ;*  as 
Justinian's  imperial  laws  perpetually 
denounce,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
erown,  against  ecclesiastical  omndere; 
as  a  higher  authority  than  any  of  them 
had  done,  when  **  Zadok  the  priest  did 
the  king  put  in  the  room  of  Abiathar," 
whom  he  deprived  of  his  office, 
(1  Rings  ii.  35.)  Nor  can  it  Ibr  n 
moment  be  upheld  on  any  prind|4es 
of  reason,  that  the  suprenie  power  in  a 
state,  whatever  that  power  be,  should 
not — if  once  the  aluaiiee  of  cfaurA 
and  state  be  recognised— possess  an- 
thority — in  the  last  resort,  and  when 
all  other  means  fail,  or  may  be  plainly 
expected  to  fail — to  deprive  prelates 
for  avowed  and  notorious  crime,  (in  its 
own  degree)  especially  for  treafon.  The 
State  is  from  God  as  real  as  the  ( 'hurch. 
Christ,  the  founder  of  the  Church,  is  also 
thepatron  and  protector  of  the  just  r^ts 
of  legitimate  civil  power  (Matt.  •sooSl 
21),attd  therefore  the  protector  of  <Aaf 


diate  a  saspeiislon  of  the  wkoU  remmdng  faculty  on  the  one  subject  of  Romish  doo- 

trine,  th.it  we  reallv  have  no  other  solution  to  give  of  the  writer  and  his  perform- 
ance.   I'pon  certain  jpoints  of  practice — the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  i1j« 

confessional  ^tbe  utility  of  monastic  institutions  and  spiritnal  retreats,  we  can  read 

him  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  because  his  advocacy,  though  so  utterly  one- 
sided as  to  be  altogether  insuihcient  for  a  complete  view  of  any  one  of  the  (questions 
of  this  kind  that  ne  discusses,  at  least  professes  to  be  fonnaed  on  reason  rad  es* 
perience.  Ilis  argument  agaiost  the  popular  doctrine  of  justification,  though 
certainly  very  incorroct  in  details,  and  needlessly  prolix,  yet  may  be  allowcil  to  con- 
tain one  or  two  plausible  points.  But  on  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Romish  theology 
he  does  not  even  profess  the  eserdse  of  ordinary  reason.  It  is  said  that  this  work 
is  likely  to  make  more  than  one  convert  to  the  religion  of  its  author;  we  are  no 
flatterers  of  the  age,  but  wo  confess  wo  have  better  hopes  of  it.  The  English 
diurdi  may  be  mysteriously  doomed  once  more  to  accept  the  bondage  of  tlie  papacy ; 
but  let  us  at  least  fall  by  some  nobler  weapon  :  let  not  us—  nourisheil  on  the  manly 
food  of  Hooker,  and  Barrow,  and  StiUingiieet,  and  Butler — taught  practical  piety 
by  Leighton  and  Taylor,  and  Herlwrt  and  Hall  —have  the  dBscredit  of  becoming 
converts  at  last  to  the  theology  which  bids  us  not  dare,  on  pain  of  profanity,  to 
deny  the  high  privilege  of  worshipping  the  Virgin — vot  because  Scripture  tells  us 
to  do  so,  and  all  antiquity  countenances  the  practice,  but  becuu;>e  a  certain 
poor  fellow-sinner,  named  Alfcmso  Lignori,  and  some  others,  who  were  very  good 
men,  and  wrote  pious  tracts,  were  brought  up  in  the  habit  of  thinking  every  one  a 
heretic  who  did  not,  and  actually  never  gave  up  the  practice 
*  See  the  Council  in  Hardoum's  Collection,  ii.  4o7. 

f  On  the  subject  of  Royal  Deprivations  Mr.  Cooper  may  do  well  to  digest 
De  Mar  cut,  De  Concord,  tSac,  IV.  18.  We  cannot  exactly  discover  what  he  thinks 
of  the  roval  commissioners  of  Queen  Mary,  depriving  seven  archbishops  and  bi« 
ahops  in  1554. 
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without  wliich  the  preservation  of 
lawful  dvil  power  it  impoisible.  If 
tbt  prtUtet  of  a  church  were  abtoluteljf 

undeposable,  except  by  their  own  free 
consent,  it  is  manifest  that  the  State 
would  be  bound  to  mMntam  to  thin 
unbrolmi  oocIeMasMoal  power,  and  all 
the  enormous  in/luenee  tt  might  neces- 
gartly  bring  with  it,  even  though  they 
were,  to  the  full  kuuwledffe  of  that 
Stale,  engaged  mmeararea  rar  its  total 
subvewMB  a  eonsequence  so  mon- 
strous as  at  once  to  destroy  the  pre- 
mise that  logically  infers  it.  And 
prelates  being  thus  rightfully  deposed, 
others  must  be  allowed  legitimately 
eligible,  to  fill  (on  due  consecration) 
their  places,  unless  it  be  maintained 
that  Christ  has  left  a  power  to  a 
wicked  prelate^  either  to  make  the 
pralaej  a  curse,  or  to  suspend  its 
existence  for  the  whole  term  of  his 
natural  life !  But,  not  to  rely  on  ab- 
stract argument,  look  to  the  history  of 
the  ChtiKh  itself,  which,  eren  in  its 
proudest  days,  cannot  be  found  to  have 
denied  the  principle.  For  our  parf, 
we  little  approve  of  such  arbitrary 
interftrences  as  too  often  disgrace  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  Biany  of  the 
Kmperors,  both  Eastern  and  Western  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  meet  the  force  of  the  precedent ; 
nor  can  Mr.  Cooper  assail  the  Angli- 
can Church  for  tolerating  the  as- 
sumption by  the  crown  of  the  rights 
of  nominating  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
removing  prelates,  whidi  are  recog- 
nised by  English  law,  without  involv- 
ing in  his  attack  the  character  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  all  ages  and  places. 
For,  pacing  from  ancient  to  modem 
preUdesy  and  from  the  Roman  to 
o^w  establishments,  we  still  find  the 
same  principle  of  State  interference 
perpetually  recognised.  In  Italy  the 
refosal  to  admit  an  imperial  nominee 
was  one  of  the  common  and  afowed 
manifestations  of  rebellion  ;  as  we  see 
in  a  dozen  instances  in  Muratori.  In 
France  the  monarch  had  iwdisputed  do- 
miluon  over  all  bishoprics.  Throiq[h 
aU  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours," 
says  Father  Paul  (AVr/e.v.  Bene/, 
c.  ix),    from  the  time  of  Clovis,  the 


first  Christian  king  of  France,  until 
the  year  590,  we  Hod  no  instance  cf 

any  one  bishop  being  made  in  any  other 

manner  than  by  the  nomination  and 
consent  of  the  king."  The  control 
was»  even  more  complete  in  the  davs 
of  tile  mayors  of  the  palace  nnder  the 
second  race  ;  after  the  time  of  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  the  church,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  singular  weakness  of 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  Char* 
Icmagne,  obtained  more  freedom ;  bnt 
it  was  perfectly  dependent  for  any 
privileges  it  thus  gained  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  reigning  monarch.  The 
dignified  decisiveness  of  St.  Loois, 
the  pragmatic  of  1439,  gained  to  the 
Jdng  what  they  took  from  the  pope; 
and  how  utterly  the  mocking  formality 
of  the  eoi^  tTHire  in  onr  poor 
enslaved**  ohurch  sinks  into  insignilU 
cance  when  compared  with  the  eon- 
cordat  by  which  a  pope — the  pope  of 
the  Reformation — the  sainted  Leo  X., 
delibcratelT  robbing  the  chapters  of 
their  rights  of  electing  bishops  and 
abbots,  consigned,  in  exchange  for  hia 
beloved  annates,  this  whole  power  to 
the  Mug  of  France  %  the  University  in 
vain  appealing  to  a  council  agamst 
their  papal  and  their  reirul  tyrant,  who 
(as  the  cardinal  Lorraine  said  at  Trent) 
**  divided  the  benefices  of  the  kingdom 
between  them,  as  hnntcrs  do  their 
prey."  "  The  pope,**  said  Mezeray, 
commenting  on  this  contract  of  more 
than  Anglican  servitude,  "  the  pope, 
who  is  a  S|Mtnal  power,  gives  up  all 
spiritual  power  for  teroporsl  profit; 
the  king,  who  is  a  temporal  power,  be- 
comes master  of  the  »piritual."  In 
Spain,  the  monarchs  had  at  an  early 
period  obtained  the  nomination  of 
prelates  ;  a  decree  of  a  Toledan  eonn- 
cil  confirms  it  to  them  ;*  but  of  course 
in  after  times  they  had  to  battle  for 
their  right  with  the  vsoal  weapons  of 
poliej  against  the  all-grasping  assump- 
tions  of  the  Roman  court.  In  Russia 
the  king  is  head  of  the  Hacred  college. 
In  Germany  the  claim  of  the  sovereign, 
admitted  for  eentnrics»  afterwards  rose 
and  fell  with  the  fortunes  of  that  long 
campaign  of  Investitures  in  which  the 
ambition  of  the  court  of  Rome,  firom 


*  Oonell.  Tolet.  XII.  cap.  &   It  dedares  that  Spanish  kbgs  nea^hiate  their 

bishops  xuo  nutu."  Covarnivias,  thf»ir  greatest  canonist,  pronounces  it  an  essen- 
tial privilege  of  the  Spanish  mocarchy,  vt  JmrU  patronati*.  When  the  chapters 
were  granted  the  right,  theyhadtoasktheUag^ifiesnsei  llitfiana»HiBt.xxiv.  II 
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tbe  days  of  ''Saint  Gregonr  VII."  (aa 
it  seems  we  are  henceforth  to  desig- 
nate him),  the  heirinner  of  the  strtiirj?le, 
to  its  yettlemeiit  under  Pope  C;ilix- 
tus  II.,  is  calculated  to  have  caused  no 
lew  than  ttventif-eight  sanguinary 
battles.  In  AnstriOf  however  stronjrly 
devoted  to  the  papal  theolosjy,  the 
power  of  the  crown  is  at  present  really 
predominant  in  the  great  majority  of 
ecclesiastical  concerns. 

And  now,  without  at  all  pledj^ing 
ourselves  to  any  extravagant  enthusi- 
asm in  favour  of  the  claims  of  civil 
governments  in  those  matters,  we  maj 
fairly  ask  whether,  in  this  matter  of  a 
state-appointed  prelacy,  a  Romish  ec- 
clesiastic, the  occupant  of  a  bouse  of 
glass,  such  as  we  hsTe  described,  has 
any  business  to  flint;  his  poor  pebble  at 
the  Church  of  l^nl:la^(l  — ^whether,  ac- 
knowledginjx,  as  ho  cannot  help  ac- 
knowledging, that  in  every  Christian 
country  in  Europe  the  very  same 
right  has  been  exercised  at  which  he 
presumes  to  <lirect  his  sarcasm  in  the 
case  of  tiie  noblest  country  of  them 
all,  and  yet  maintidning  that  its  exer- 
cise mu»t  contribute  to  make  the 
church  of  Christ  **  the  creature  of  the 
state,"  his  reasonings  are  not  either 
worthless  or  infidel? — whether  this 
does  not  become  eminently  forcible, 
when  among  these  countries  and 
churches  is  included  the  orir  rhurch, 
on  tlie  abiiolute  integrity  of  whose  ec- 
clesiastical position  the  *'snmma  rei 
Christiame,"  as  Bellarmine  says,  rests  ; 
which  churcli  was  voluntarily  and 
avowedly  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions fur  centuries,  and  which  itself 
professes,  that  whatever  maxim  it  has 
once  laid  down  and  practised,  is  there- 
by wrouirht  into  its  essence,  and  be- 
comes immutably  its  attribute  ;  whe- 
ther, in  positively  asserting  (page  66) 
that  "  the  episcopal  author  it  v,''  in  siudl 
cases  of  purely  royal  intiTference, 
**  comes  /Vor/j  but  mui  sonrcct  the  chance 
possessor  of  the  throiu;,"  this  unhappy 
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writer  has  not  perikrasly  qoaiMed 
himself  for  the  dungeons  of  the  Ko- 

m.tn  Inquisition  ? — or  whether,  if  it  be 
right  and  suitable  to  babble  inanities 
so  very  simple  in  the  awful  synod  of 
the  Catholic  Academy,  it  be  commoB 
justice  to  a  sufFering,  a  long-endurii^ 
public,  to  allow  the  discussion  to  as- 
sume the  shape  of  a  slim  octavo,  and 
seduce  nnsn^ieotlng  individuals  KMk 
oaridves  Into  the  grievous  loss  tm  Am 
snmo  of  four  shillings  and  aix  penciSi 
sterling  coin  of  the  realm  ? 

In  the  foregoing  observations  on  the 
noaunatioB  and  removal  of  bishops  by 
the  supreme  civil  authority,  we  have 
principally  insisted  on  foreiirn  prece- 
dents, because  these  may  seem  the 
most  wholly  conclusive  in  arganeBt 
with  *  Romish  objector.  Bat  tlM 
very  same  fact  is  eminently  true  with 
regard  to  England  itself  in  the  period 
preceding  the  Refornuition.  Henry 
VlII.  said  extravagant  things,  nd 
did  many  wicked  ones,  but  he  was  not 
wholly  incapable  of  stating  aplain  fact; 
and  assuredly  he  never  spake  truer 
word  than  when  he  dedared  that  m 
ibis  and  similar  respects  he  was  but 
resuming  the  ancient  and  notorious 
prerogative  of  his  crown.  Of  the 
times  before  the  Norman  conquest, 
we  are  told  by  a  competent  authority 
that  "  omnes  dignitates,  tam  ^lpls^1^pt^- 
runi  quani  abbatum  retris  curia  pro 
sua  couiplucentiu  conferebaL**— (In- 
gulphus,  fol.  509.)*  King  Edel- 
walk,"  says  Bramhall,  Wmade  Wilfrid 
l^ishnp  of  the  South  Saxons,  now  Chi- 
chester. King  Alfred  made  Assenu 
Bishopof  Sberborne,and  Unuwulphus, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Edward  the 
Confessor  made  Robert  archbishop, 
whom  before,  from  a  monk,  he  had 
made  Bishop  of  London.  Thus  the 
Saxon  kings,  in  all  ages,  bestowed 
bishoprics  without  any  contradictioa. 
The  Norman  kiiiLrs  fallowed  their  ex- 
ample. No  soontr  wjis  Stigand  dead, 
but  WiUiam  the  Couqueror  elected 


•  "  TlitTf  is  some  reason,"  says  Hume,  "  to  think  that  the  bishops  were  some- 
times chosen  by  I  he  Witenagenote  and  conjinned  by  the  king. — (Eddius,  cap.  iL) 
.The  abt)ota  in  the  monasteries  of  royal  foundation  were  aadentlv  raised  by  tl|e 
king,  tliouLjh  E<li,'ar  j;ave  tlif  monks  the  election,  and  only  rescrvrct  to  himself  the 
ratitication.  This  destination  was  afterwards  frequently  violated ;  and  the  abttots, 
as  well  as  bishops,  were  afterwards  all  appointed  by  tbe  kings,  as  we  learn  from  In.- 
gulf,  a  writer  contemporary  to  the  Conquest." — App.  i.,  note  3.  The  passage  from 
Inj^ulf,  wo  have  ourselves  cited  above.  Coke  places  the  king's  right  upon  tlie  foot- 
ing oi  foundation^  and  consequent  patronage;  inasmuch  as  thai  all  the  bishoprics 
erBnghmd  were  of  the  king's  foandation  ofl|^nally.^i  Inst.  184,  Mi. 
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Lanfranc,  Abbot  of  St.  Stephen's,  in 
Caen,  to  be  archbishop.  William 
Rufus,  upon  his  death-bed,  elected 
Anaelm  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury  ;  and  until  the  days  of  Henry  I. 
the  popes  never  i»retended  any  ritrht, 
nor  laid  any  claim,  to  the  patrouage  of 
the  English  obnrches.**— (•«  Jott  viiidi. 
Cfttion/*  &c.  chap,  iv.)  Henry  I.  was 
overborne  to  yield  the  point  of  inves- 
titure by  this  very  Anselm  who  had 
been  royally  creutetl,  and  John  con- 
firmed it.  But  in  25  Edward  III.  wo 
have  the  stern  statute  of  Provisom 
nnnullin)if  this  chani^e  in  every  case  in 
which  it  should  be  turned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Rome  .*<  Our  sovereign 
lord  the  King  shall  have  and  ei\joy  for 
the  time  the  collations  to  the  archbi- 
flioprlcs  and  f)tl]er  dignities  elective, 
&c.,  such  as  his  progenitors  had,  Ike, 
aith  the  first  eleetions  were  granted  by 
the  King's  progenitors  upon  a  certaia 
form  and  condition,  as,  n.unely,  to  de- 
mand licence  of  the  Kinff,  &c.,  which 
condition  not  being  kept,  the  thing 
ought  bv  reason  to  return  to  its  first 
nature  ; '  while  in  the  previous  part 
of  the  statute  the  great  principle  is 
laid  down,  that«  on  occasion  of  the 
mischiefs  produeed  by  the  tyrannical 
interference  of  the  Roman  bishop, 
**  the  king  ought,  and  w  bound  by  his 
oath,  with  the  accord  of  his  jteuji/e  in 
varliament,  to  make  remedy  and  law 
ror  the  removing  of  sneb  misduefk." 
Before  this  we  have  the  statute  of 
(Carlisle  (']')  Edward  I.)  declarinpf 
that  the  pope  bad  usurped  the  king's 
clear  right  of  patronage  over  alt 
bisboprics  of  tbe  kingdom.  Listen 
atrain  to  the  statute  of  prfrniunir", 
Richard  III.,)  passed  in  the  very 
depth  of  the  Komish  winter-:>eason 
of  the  Anglican  clinrch — *'Tbtt  Crown 
of  England  hath  been  so  free  at.  all 
times,  that  it  hath  bi-en  in  no  earlhiy 
subjection,  but  immctiiately  subjected 
to  Uod  in  all  things  touching  its  rega> 
lit/,  and  to  no  other,  and  ought  not  to 
be  subnVitted  to  the  pope."  This  was 
passed  by  the  vote  of  men  who,  we 
need  not  say,  were  in  doctrine  devoted 
Romanists ;  but  who  could  not  fiul  to 
recognise,  that  by  the  ancient  and 
established  custom  of  the  realm,  the 
Anglican  Church  owed  no  account,  in 
all  the  material  parts  of  its  constitu- 
tion, to  any  earthly  saperior  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Aoj^fiam  aoil.^  And 
io  this  respect  it  is  with  unquestionable 
Vol.  XXIV.— No.  144. 


truth  that  the  i\r<it  of  its  Canons  pro- 
fesses to  admit  and  uphold  "all  and 
singular  laws  and  statutes  made  for 
restoring  to  the  crown  of  this  kingdom 
the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  state 
ecclesiastical,  and  abolishing  of  all  fo- 
reign power  repugnant  to  the  same.** 
In  thMe  words,  clearly  stating  why, 
and  how  far,  these  statutes  are  formally 
recognised  by  the  Church  ;  namely,  be- 
cause, and  so  far  as,  they  assert  the 
ancient  prerogatives  of  Hnglish  royalty; 
the  *'  regal  supremacy,"  as  it  IS  in  tlw 
second  canon,  **reslonNitotfiaerown;'* 
and  that  reu'al  supremacy  bein?  still 
solemnly  restricted  within  its  rightful 
limits  by  the  meroorabla  clause  of  the 
declaration  of  the  dersy,  who  admit- 
ted it  under  Henry  VIll., — "Quantum 
/jpr  Christi  legem  licet  ;"  or,  as  it  is 
canonically  detined  in  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Article,  to  '*mlo  all  states  and 
degrees  committed  to  their  charge  BY 
COD,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal,  and  restrain  with  the  civil 
sword  the  stubborn  and  evil  doers." 

We  have  been  led  into  longer  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  than  we  had 
intended ;  but  it  will  not  have  been 
useless  if  it  have  impressed  upon  the 
reader,  that  whatever  ^arty  among  us 
may  object  to  the  prineipieof  the  regal 
nomination  of  the  clergy,  such  objec- 
tions can  come  with  a  puor  grace  from 
a  Komish  theologian ;  and  that  the 

Eretence  that  the  bishops  nominated 
y  Queen  Elizabtliif  in  the  room  of 
heretical,  and  uncanonical,  and  trea- 
sonable prelates,  or  since  then  nomi- 
nated by  our  princes,  must  be  oonsU 
dered,  on  account  of  that  nomination* 
to  have  derived  their  spiritual  com- 
mission from  her,  or  from  them,  is  one 
which  hazards  the  genuineness  of  pre- 
lacy over  the  world,  and  utterly  de- 
stroys the  validity  of  that  of  noma 
during  centuries  of  its  succession.  As 
to  the  licences  issued  bv  our  monarchs 
to  their  bishops,  a  favourite  subject  of 
misrepresentation,  they  were  no  spi- 
ritual commissions  ;  they  were  simply 
permissions  given  by  the  civil  power 
to  the  officers  of  the  church  to  «xer- 
eife  their  previoQS  or  fntnre  inherent 
and  indestructible  antbority  with  it» 
consent  and  countenaiice  ;  and  if  it 
could  gire  that  consent  at  all,  of  course 
it  could  limit  it  at  its  pleasure.  The 
prelate  in  snch  a  case  was  not  simply  a 
iiikop  durante  beneptaeito^hoi^^  bishop 
anerdiiog  his  episcopal  power  with  tkt 
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(ipprnhatioti  and  cncDuras^t'ment  of  the 
aiaic,  durante  beneplucito.    It  is  easy 
to  confoond  theio  dUtinetions  fbr  the 
perploxiog  of  ignorant  or  prejudiced 
rofeden,  and  to  take  advantatro  of  ex- 
presrions  emplojed  in  an  age  when  our 
sovereigns  were  mbiolote  nonsrchiy 
And  habituated  to  an  imperious  and 
dictatorial  style  in  all  their  relations 
with  every  class  of  their  Ruhjects  ;  but 
thn  distinctions  themselves  between  in- 
terior spiritoal  powers  and  the  dvil 
warrant  for  its  ertgrior  exercise, — or 
again,  V)etwpen  tlie  soverpicrn's  ritrhtful 
authority  equally  over  all  clashes,  to 
«M  ikat  they  do  tkeir  respectwe  duties, 
and  the  assumption  (never  made  in 
anv  one  of  our  Statutes  or  Hoval  Injunc- 
tions )  of  tho  office  of  sjnntunlhj  sftld- 
the  clergy  on  tiieir  diviue  missions; 
these  distinctions  are  real  in  the  nature 
of  tlungs,  necessary  in  erenj  theory  of  a 
connexion  ■  f  Churli  andState,and  Ailly 
rec(^Dised  in   the  constitution  and 
history  of  the  Chnrch  of  England.  In 
point  of  fact  Bonner  (of  coursn  that 
meek  defender  of  the  '*  ("atholic"  faith 
is  a  hero  ami  a  favourite  of  Mr.  (^ioper) 
waS|  we  believe,  the  only  prelate  who 
took  ont  aroyal  commission  of  this  kind 
dnringthereiirn  o  f  H  enry  VIII.  A nd  t  he 
commission  it.scif  simply  licensed  him 
to  execute  various  *'juatters  ot'Jurisdic- 
Htm  binidei  and  ha^omd  those  things 
which  or*  discerned  from  the  luntj 
Scriptwres  to  he  committed  to  him  by 
God"    Tiic  importance  of  the  dis- 
tinction appears  from  a  remarkable 
paasage  in  the  **  Institotion  of  a  Chris- 
tian Man,"  issued  by  Bishops  and  King 
two  vears  before,  statintr  that  it  is 
lawful  for  princes  to  *^ revoke  aXi  power 
which  was  given  and  assigned  onto 
priests  and  bishops  by  the  licence  of 
princes,  and  not  by  the  authority  of 
God  and  bis  Gosjiel.'* 

As  to  minuter  discussions  of  this 
part  of  the  sabject,  we  have  here  no 
space  for  them*  We  leave  Mr.  Cooper 
on  all  tiiat  concerns  those  terrible 
Enjylish  ordinations  which  Bossuct  Aim- 
seljf  confessed  wumpeachuble,  to  the 
tortures  of  Conrayer  and  Palmer ;  only 
expressing  a  crentle  regret  that  he  has 
not  favoured  us  with  a  distinct  lecture 
nilnstraled  witii  an  original  vignette 
trim  Landseer,)  on  the  Nag's  Head," 
an  "  old  established"  house  of  call  for 
theolotrians,  as  well  as  travellers;  a 
ple.isini^  relic  of  mythical  history,  to 
which  the  eioquenoe  of  the  Irish  difine 


would  have  lent  appropriate  ornatnent, 
even  apart  from  those  interesting  asso- 
ciations which  the  tale  of  Midas  inert* 
tably  connects  with  the  "Nag's  HeedT 

and  its  defenders. 

We  must  now  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  slavery**  of  die  Chiveh  in  the 
matter  of  Synods  and  Convocations ;  at 

which  ^-he  consents  to  meet  and  to  make 
new  canons  in  subordination  to  the 
will  of  the  sovereign.  Our  readers 
will  please  to  remember  that  oor  theo- 
logian  of  the  "  Conception*'  undertakes 
to  demonstrate,  that  the  repal  autho- 
rity in  this  respect  has  made  the  church 
a  state  ereaOan,  It  may  be  Angli- 
can, Reformed,  or  whatever  else  you 
may  cluiose  t(»  call  it,"  cries  o\ir  foam- 
intr  divine  ;  *'hnf  it  is  of  nil  self-evident 
things  the  most  evident,  that  it  is  not 
THit  Chorcii  or  Chsist  ;**  this  latter 
awfhl  decisif.n  hein{»- invested  in  all  the 
glory  and  terror  of  capitals  in  the  or?- 
ginal.  The  immediate  ground  of  this 
terrific  announcement,  which  we  com- 
municate with  sad  anticipation  of  the 
si 't  j'li  ss  ni-/hts   which  it   will  gftve 


our     unfortunnte  reader?, 


IS 


the 


fact,  that  the  Church  allows,  as  lons^ 
as  she  pleatee  to  continue  her  esftrS- 
Kshment,  the  parliament  (of  which  h^r 
prehife^  are  nn  jnte<rral  part,  and  with 
which  her  sworn  protector  raust  coin- 
cide,  to  give  any  force  to  its  enact- 
ments.)  to  have  any  control  over  her 
mana<rcmoTit. 

We  have  already  «;\':d,  that  we  i^hould 
ourselves  prefer    a   more  fretjuent 
meeting  of  a  reformed  Convocation ; 
we  believe  that  there  actually  exists  no 
fair  1.'  al  hindrntic*^  to  the  meetinc  of 
provincial  synods  in  England  ;  we  are 
certain  that  the  prelates  of  Ireland 
may  enjoy  the  privilege,  if  they  please 
to  assume  it.     Rut  granting  true  the 
most  ahu^ive  repn'sentation  ever  ad- 
vanced from  the  theological  chair  of 
Billingsgate,  or  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
we  again  reply  that  he  cannot  for  one 
hour  unchurch  n-s  for  thi<  voluntary 
and  conditional  surrender  to  the  sove- 
reign, without  overwhelming  the  mte- 
rests  of  his  own  fkith  in  onr  ruin. 

Let  us  first  state  how  the  case  really 
stands,  in  this  and  in  all  other  volun- 
tary concessions  made  by  the  Catholic 
Churches  established  in  En^and  and 
Ireland.  The  object  of  the  Qiurch  is 
to  do  the  work  of  Go«l  in  the  world,  hr 
the  best  )neans,  and  to  the  greatest  ilel 
gree»  that  circumstances  wiil  admit. 
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With  this  view  she  makes  her  bargain 
with  the  eivil  power.  She  knows  that 
her  object  is  neoessary  and  invariable — 

the  jrrpatcst  uttainnhl'^  ainoant  of  spi- 
ritual good  :  :iiie  knows  that  the  mcuiu 
whorebjr  it  may  be  attained  are  not  so; 
that  tynodi  and  purely  eoelesiastical 
rapreme  courts  are  not  e.ssential,  but 
incidental  to  her  being, — the  church 
often  existing  (and  in  her  own  case 
long  and  efficiently  eiistii^)  without 
either.  The  bargain— no  irrevocable 
one — is  struck.  The  State  ensures 
the  Cimrch  protection,  ami  enlarged 
powers  for  tiic  performance  uf  her 
great  primary  work  of  faithfully  deU- 
Teriqg  and  ministering  the  gospel  to 
every  *oul  in  the  realm  that  will  receive 
it.  In  return^  she  consents  to  surren- 
der a  certain  portion  of  her  natural 
fipeedom*  the  constant  and  independent 
•Xerdse  of  which  the  Statf,  rightly  or 
wronurly,  has  di'emcd  it  difTiciiit  to 
barmunize  with  the  unity  and  just  su- 
premacy of  the  temporal  power :  it  is 
n?  necessary  portion,  as  all  experience 
attests,  but  undouhtt  illy  a  real  and 
con-^iderablc  pri\  ile^e.  She  trusts  to 
the  kindly  sympathy  of  the  State,  which 
is  engaged  with  her  in  the  great  geno- 
ral  work  of  improving  the  moral  con- 
dition of  ti»e  people  ;  to  her  own  direct 

fower,  by  her  prelates  in  the  House  of 
'eera  and  Privy  Council,  and  by  the 
sworn  obligations  of  her  greatest  mem- 
ber, the  Sovcreivrn  :  to  the  indirect  in- 
fluence ot  her  liigh  character  and  per- 
vading presence,  and  of  the  possession 
by  her  iMty  of  the  great  mass  of  tho 
property  and  power  of  the  land.  The 
oargain  may  be  advantageous,  or  it 
may  be  disadvantageous :  we  have  al- 
ready expressed  our  own  belief  that 
better  terms  are  easily  conceivable; 
but  it  unquestionably  forfeits  no  jot  or 
tittle  of  iier  esHitlial  bciwy,  and  it  un- 
questionably ensures  great  r^ul  beaejiti. 
While  it  is  ever  to  be  oarefully  reinem- 
bared,  that  the  surrender  is  not  irre- 
vocuhl'  ,  the  contract  in  dissolui)!e  at 
the  pleasure  (>f  tlie  parties;  the  church 
suspends  lit-r  native  power  of  convok- 
ing her  great  synod  conditionally^ 
that  is,  as  long  as  she  is  honestly  con- 
vinoed  that  oa  the  whole  the  iuterests 


of  religion  gain  more  than  they  suffer 
by  the  alliance  she  has  accepted.  The 

in<itant  she  is  sntisfieJ  of  the  Contrary 
she  is  boun'l  to  di --.ulve  the  connexion  ; 
she  coau  s  forth  in  tlu^  unbroken  fulness 
of  her  attributes;  and  that  distinct  cor- 
porate esittmoe  beeoaea  prominently 
and  vUiblf  manifest,  which,  neverthe- 
less, is  not  less  real  and  genuine  now 
tlmn  it  would  be  then,  or  than  it  is  in 
the  unestablished  episcopacy  of  AiQ*- 
tIm  or  of  SeotUnd. 

But,  as  before,  we  meet  the  Roman- 
ist on  his  own  groutul.  The  Catholic 
Church,  in  her  model  ages,  to  which 
Romanlats  at  least  profess  to  appeal 
invariably  admittfd  the  right  of  the 
Christian  sovereign  to  call  and  to  dis- 
solve, an<l  to  prevent,  her  synods  ;  has 
ever  admitted,  as  our  Article  fair^ 
expresses  her  sense,  that  it  is  at  theur 
*'  commandment  and  will"  that  tliey 
oui^lit  to  hv  'jathtTcd  together."  The 
truly  uM;umeuical  councils  were  ail 
rammoned  by  the  eolef  and  exclaiive» 
and  supreme  authority  of  princes.  The 
ecclesiastical  historian,  Socrates,  states 
this  as  the  very  reason  why  he  speaks 
so  much  of  emperors  in  his  narrative, 
(PreAoe) ;  that  «<tbe  greatest  synoda 
have  been,  and  are  made,  hij  thrir  de^ 
cree."  Eusebius  does  not  hesitate  (in 
VU.  Const. )  to  call  the  emperor  *'  the 
conantm  iishop,  appointed  by  God,**  in 
thb  respect.'  The  question  of  Je- 
rotu",  in  defence  of  the  calumniated 
Hilary,  is  well  known,  and  it  is  deci- 
sive— "  Quis  iniperator  banc  synodum 
jttsserit  oongregari  ?**  which  obvious^ 
imports  that  imperial  eonvqoation  was 
the  customary  proof  and  warrant  of  a 
church  synod.  Theodusius  assembled 
the  general  ooanoii  of  Constanti- 
nople against  the  desire  of  Pope 
Daniasus,  as  Baronius  with  pathetic  U- 
mcntatifjii  admits;  Justinian  (xs  the 
same  authority  will  inform  his  dis- 
ciples) summoned  the  Afth  general 
council  under  a  similar  ineffecttve  JMI- 
pul  protest.  In  the  extant  locuinenta 
of  all  these  counciln,  tho  whole  autluj- 
rity  of  convoking  aud  dismissing  is  as- 
cribed repeated^  to  the  Emperor— 4i 
fact  on  which,  indeed,  to  any  one  mo* 
derate^  versed  in  the  history  tin 


*  Eusebius*  tt  lls  as  that  Constantine  called  himself  t«v««n»  «^  SMwr.  in  ^ 

asftcmblv  of  Ins  bishops — a  phrase  adopted  not  long  .since  in  the  sover«igu's  rela- 
tions to  the  French  Church.  The  entire  account  iu  i^^usebius  <^l>e  Yit.  ConsU  iv* 
M)  ia  very  intereithig,  and  tmtdingi^  Filiiabelhaw. 
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times,  it  would  be  quite  suuerfluous  to 
huist   The  cUims  of  rival  popes  were 

adjudicated  by  the  Emperor  in  council ; 
thus,  Honorius  held  his  meeting  at 
Kavenna,  and  settled  between  Boniface 
and  EolaUns.  Theodorie,  the  Ariant 
terminated  the  schism  between  Symmft- 
chus  and  Laurentius ;  and  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  gladly  recognised 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  royal 
beretio* 

An  cxpresdon  or  two  will  give  the 
reader  at  once  the  tone  of  the  age. 
He  will  shudder  to  hear  the  antici- 
pated roar  of  oar  Qmat  Henry  and 
tjTuaX  Elizabefb— **  If  any  one  pre> 
sume  to  violate  my  command  by  refus- 
ing to  come,"  cries  Constantine  him- 
self, the  establisher  of  the  faith.  **  I 
will  punisb  severely  any  buhop  who 
hedtates  to  attend,"  is  the  royal  in- 
junction of  Theodosius,  its  imperial 
restorer.  "  Our  clemency  wills  that 
a  synod  meett**  calmly,  but  decisively, 
proclMnw  Itodan,  summoning  the 
J'bur/ A  general  council,  nt  which,  by  his 
complimentary  permission,  the  legates 
of  the  great  western  church  were  in- 
vited to  oeenpy  the  seat  of  bonour  for 
the  Jirst  time  for  four  centuries  and  a 
half  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  "  If  it 
please  your  piety  to  hold  a  judicial 
svnod,**  prays  the  infallible  Arian 
Pope»  Lil>eriu^,  to  the  emperor  Con* 
stantius,  and  afterwarils  tell?,  of  him* 
self  and  liis  brother  bishops,  that  **  we 
implored  the  emperor  to  be  so  good 
as  to  let  a  synod  be  lidd.''<-*(Beron. 
Ann.  353).  Pope  Innocent  I.  be- 
sought the  eastern  emperor  to  allow  a 
synod  in  the  matter  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
but  met  with  a  miserable  repulse  bitbo 
memorable  words  that  his  messengers 
were  "  making  disturbance  in  a  go- 
vernment beyond  their  bounds,"  (So- 
zom.  viii.  28),  a  singularly  meek  ac- 
knowledgment of  the«dTiersal  antbo- 
li^  of  the  Roman  bishop.  Nay,  Pope 
Leo.  I.  (the  first  emphatic  and  suc- 
cessful assertor  of  a  mysterious  ground 
of  prerogative  In  the  see  of  Peter)  ad* 
nuts  that  he  humbly  petitioned  the 
eastern  emperor  to  hold  an  Italian 
synod,  which  the  said  eastern  emperor 
^ImIIj  refused.  So  wretchedly  Anglican, 
SO  lost  in  groveiling  servility,  was  the 
whole  Catholic  Church,  including  its 
strongest  western  Inshop,  for  the  long 
soGoeasion  of  the  earlier  ages  of  its 
establishment* 

The  same  aigument  is  abundantly 


applicable  to  the  church  hbtoiy  of 
England.  Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  volnmo 
before  us,  appears  to  confuse  the  ques- 
tion of  cr»nvocation  and  of  provincial 
synods,  which  are,  in  truth,  wholly  dU- 
tinct.  (Lect.  iii.)  With  regard  to  the 
great  assembly  styled  the  Convocatioi^ 
(which  was  ever  a  political  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  body  in  its  spirit  and  con- 
stitution), the  instriuuent  of  submission 
in  1682,  on  which  ldr«  Cooper  so  la> 
boriously  enlarges,  expressly  declares 
that  the  convocations  "are,  always 
have  been,  and  ought  to  be,  assembled 
by  the  king's  wnt  ;**  a  point  opoa 
which  the  asserters  could  not  be  im»- 
tnken,  and  which  no  degree  f>f  abject 
Eervility  could  have  forced  these  Ro- 
mish prelates  to  have  affirmed  were  it 
a  notorioQS  falsdtood.  But  the  form 
of  the  ancient  writ,  addressed  to  the 
archbishops,  itself  sufficiently  proves  it : 
"  We  comnutnd  and  require  ^ou  to 
eaose  to  be  convoeated  all  and  amgular 
buhops  of  your  provinoe,**  &e.»  (GiU 
son,  page  15*26)  ;  as  well  as  the  writ 
for  its  dissolution — "  We  command 
you  that  you  dissohe,  &c.,  this  very 
day,  in  one  manner,  without  any  delay,'* 
&c.  (Gibson,  page  1539.)  In  other 
councils  of  any  importance,  it  would 
appear  that  our  kings  personally  or 
virtually  presided ;  in  many  of  their 
laws  it  is  spcciaUy  expressed.  The 
constant  interference  of  the  crown  in 
the  entire  machinery  of  religion  is  a 
plaiu  and  ptipetuai  characteristic  o. 
oar  earlier  history.  In  Saxon  legialai 
tion  this  is  quite  indisputable.  Bat 
take  a  specimen  of  tlie  state  of  things 
even  under  the  Conqueror — •*  He  re- 
quired," says  Home,  abridging  the  ae» 
count  of  Eadmer,  '*  that  all  the  oodo- 
siastical  canons,  voted  in  any  synod, 
should  first  be  luid  before  him,  and  be 
ratihed  by  his  authoritv.  None  of  his 
nunisters  or  baron%  whatever  offimoeB 
they  were  c  uilty  of,  conld  be  subjected 
to  spiritual  censures  till  he  himself 
bad  given  his  consetit  to  their  excam- 
mtu&aikm,^  Cardinal  Pole  himseiC 
bowing  to  this  Anglican  spirit,  took 
out  his  humble  licence  from  Queen 
Mary,  to  hold  a  synod  (1555). 

It  was  the  same  in  other  branches 
of  the  ehorch,  as  long  as  monarehs  hod 
snffiaent  vigour  to  enforce  their  rights. 
The  spirit  of  Charlemagne's  views  is 
abandimtly  manifest.  His  capitulars 
are  thoroughlv  imperial.  In  tne  case 
of  the  CoumQ  of  Flrankfbit»  h*  pro* 
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decrcmmus  quid  esset  do  hac  inqnisi- 
tione  tenendum;"  in  language  not 
much  above  bis  namesake  eight  hun- 
dred years  later,  wboae    Interim**  of 
1548  involves  almost  every  characte- 
ristic of  the  regal  supremacy  asserted 
bv  our  kings  in  the  progress  of  our 
ReformatioD.   Bnt»  abore  al]»  it  Is 
wonderful  that  Mr.  Cooper»  and  otber 
assailants  of  the  same  stamp,  can  be  so 
transported  by  their  enthusiasm  as 
wholly  to  forget  the  parallel  case  of 
the  OtdSeagi  Church,  follj  and  de<^ 
sivoly  recognised  by  pope  after  pope, 
and  either  without  a  murmur  or  with 
neglected  murmurs^  submitted  to  by 
tbe  bisbopa  of  FVanoe.  Tbomastin 
baa  shown  that  their  oonTOcationa  were 
perpetually,  like  our  own,  dependent 
on  the  permission  of  the  monarch ;  that 
tbe  bishops  prayed  of  their  kings  to  be 
allowed  to  hold  even  provincial  synodsy 
and  could  not  obtain  the  object  of  their 
prayers ;  that  the  parliaments  (and 
what  parliaments  !)  seized  and  pos- 
■emed  the  whole  substance  of  tbe  ay- 
nodical  power*  alike  decreeing  doctrine 
and  inflictiii'j:  penalties  on  gainsayers. 
Hear  the  unobjuctiunable  testimony  of 
Fenclon — "  The  king  in  practice  is 
more  the  bead  of  the  French  choreh 
than  the  pope.    *  Liberties*  with  re- 
gard to  the  pope — real  slavery  with 
regard  to  the  king.    The  authority  of 
tbe  kiqg  devolved  to  lay  judges— those 
la^en  ruled  the  bishops."  {Battsiet*$ 
Life  of  Fcnelon.)    When  Mr.  Cooper 
next  attacks  the  "  slavery"  of  the  An- 
dean Church,  and  ^resomes  to  ques- 
tion bereatboUoattnbatestlet  him  re- 
flect upon  what  Fleury  has  said  of 
what,  after  all,  was  probably  the  no- 
blest portion  of  the  Roman  fold»  and 
what,  we  atrongly  suspect,  gained  that 
ebaracter  in  no  small  degree,  by  those 
very  restrictions  : — **  A  bad  French- 
man might  make  a  treatise  on  the  sUi- 
V€nes  of  the  Galilean  Churchj  as  they 
have  done  on  its  Kbertiest  and  he 
WOold  not  be  in  want  of  proofs."  Does 
he  imagine  wc  du  not  all  know  that 
thekingand  the  parliaments  of  Trance, 


through  the  seventeenth  and  eighteen^ 
centuries,  habitually  issued  ordinances 
on  their  own  sole  authority,  determined 
doctrinal  questions,  and  punidied  wttb 
exile,  fine,  and  imprisonment tbeelergj 
of  France  ?  Does  he  suppose  we  are 
not  aware  of  the  schism  of  1791,  or 
of  the  slavish  and  subservient  arrange- 
ments nnder  Napoleon  ?  Doea  be  oon- 
ceive  that  we  know  nothing  of  the 
"slavery"  of  the  church  in  Austria? 
of  the  reforms  of  Joseph  IL  far  ex- 
ceeding in  some  respects  tbe  diaaaei 
of  our  Reformation  ;  and  that  all  ulil 
has  been  submitted  to  by  Romish  pre- 
lates and  clergy  abroad,  as  the  Re- 
formation changes  with  us  were*  in 
almost  all  tbemost  prominent  inataiieeav 
tbe  work  of  Romish  prdaleib  pol^ 
mics,  and  heretic-burners  among  our- 
selves. Or  is  he  aware,  when  he 
speaks  of  undue  regal  authority,  of  the 
spiritual  power  allowed  by  direct  papal 
S2mction,  "to  the  monarchy  of  Sicily  ?" 
a  curious  and  interesting  topic,  to 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  refer  more 
largely,  if  our  space  and  time  allowed* 

We  have  already  fully  enough  shown* 
that  the  right  of  monarchy,  in  this  mat- 
ter of  convokitig  Church  Synods,  has 
been  admitted  of  old,  admitted  gene- 
rally. It  cannot,  then,  be  fatal  to  our 
church,  unless  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  is  to  perish  with  it.  Details  of  its 
exercise  will  vary  with  the  difference  of 
drcnmstanoes  and  ages,  the  accidental 
diaraoter  of  the  monarch,  or  of  bis 
clergy  ;  but  the  thing  itself  is  blame- 
less—perhaps, is  necessary.  A  Con- 
vocation cannot  be  more  needed  by 
the  English  church,  than  Genersd 
Councils  were  needed  by  the  universal 
ancient  church ;  yet  the  ancient  church, 
for  its  general  councils,  suspended 
Itself  oorwallT  and  sabaiisaively  on  tbe 
■overeign  wOl  of  princes.  Let  us  hear 
no  more  of  the  «alavery"  of  the  silent 
Convocation. 

As  to  Frovincial  Synods  of  bishops* 
tkeff  did  not  reqmre  tbe  royal  wnt, 
though  often  so  summoned  ;  they  may 
not  require  it  still  ;  and  we  are  quite 
certain  of  their  legality  in  Ireland.^ 


*  See  a  very  interesting  notice  of  this  subject  in  Mr.  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the 
Cboreb,  Part  eb.  tL,  App.  2.  ^very  fairly  argues,  (as  to  English  provincial 
synods,)  that  the  Act  25,  lien.  VIIL,  clearly  relates  to  ••Convocations"  only; 
as  the  parliament  or  clergy  could  scarcely  have  meant  that  ordinary  synods  had  neptr 
been  assembled  by  archbishops  without  a  writ ;  the  contrary  being  quite  notorioos. 
Archbishop  Mageebeld  a  provinoial  synod,  wblebbe  oonsideNd  peesesaed  the  power 
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Ani)  tliotigli  the  law,  (we  are  not  sorrj 

to  thinkO  may  confirm  them  with  no 

bond  of  temporal  penalty,  we  oannot 
doubt,  that  their  goilly  admonitions* 
and  canonical  regulations,  would  re- 
ceive the  oonaeientious  submission  they 
deserve  ;  and  wc  heartily  wbh  that 
they  became  more  cu'^tomary  among 
us.  The  Church  in  Ireland  never 
more  deeply  needed  the  strength  of  a 
wise  and  matured  unity  of  action ; 
and  we  are  sincerely  convinced,  that 
decisions  made  by  its  prelates,  with 
the  uudcr.stuod  advice  of  their  leading 
presbyters — a  process  which  need  re- 
quire no  pomp  or  publicity — would  be 
mosstconsolinu'tonuinbersof  humlihho- 
lievers,  who  disire,  in  seasons  of  doubt 
and  difficul  ty,  to  b«  found  in  the  safe  and 
simple  path  of  obedience.  But,  what- 
ever be  th()Ui,Mit  of  this,  it  is  ci-rtaintbat 
the  constant  exercise  of  the  indepen- 
dent power  of  episcopal  u.s.sembly  is  in 
no  wise  absolutely  etsenHed  to  aehnreh; 
nor  can  it  ht  proved  that  this  indepen- 
dent  power  may  not,  for  a  8uffici»'nt 
counterpoise  of  advantiige,  (where 
other  securities  are  possessed,)  be, 
during  the  good  pleasure  of  both  the 
contraclinj^  partu  s,  siirrondcrcd.  And 
this  is  all  we  arc  concerned  to  assert 
against  a  Romish  objector. 

We  have  already  consumed  more 
space  u}jon  tliese  cavils  than  tliey  could 
fairlv  claim,  were  not  the  suhicct  at 
preM;nt  acquirinu;  a  peculiar  impor- 
tance. As  to  Mr.  cooper's  special 
additions  to  the  pUe  of  papal  ammuni- 
tion, they  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
material.  He  censures  Dr.  l  in^'ard 
for  not  saving  more  of  the  Act  of  iSub- 
mission*  in  an  article  in  the  Duhtin 
JtevieWp  in  which  that  prodigiously 
unfiir  writer  had  denied  the  self- 
reformation  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  to  compensate  for  the  defect,  he 
devotes  much  toil  to  the  work  of  «le- 
fhmtDg  the  pn  1  ttfs  of  hi.>  own  faith 
who  consented  to  that  memorable 
enactment.  A  few  words  arc  enough 
in  reply  to  all  this  idle  abuse.  The 
dergy  were  threatened  with  the  pe- 
nalty of  prnmumre,  for  .sul'initting'  to 
Wolsey's  legatine  authority  ;  liiu  act 
was  sudden  and  despotic  enough,  and 
Wo  bless  the  gracious  Providence, 
which,  extortinir  good  from  t  vil,  in.idtj 
the  arbitrary  temper  of  Hemy  the 
means  of  supplying  the  impulhivo 
energy  and  decnaion  the  times  needed. 
TIm  clergy  bad*  for  some  time  been 


deeply  engaged  upon  the  grCMl  quea- 
tion  of  papal  claims ;  and,  as  Collier 

says,  "many  of  the  bishop??,  who  had 
consulted  the  records,  and  examined 
the  practice  of  the  earliest  ages,  were 
not  di^ncllned  tt>  the  change.**  StiU» 
events,  in  the  hands  of  God,  were 
advancing  rapidly ;  and  wc  need  not 
wonder  that  at  first  there  was,  (chiefly 
about  the  Mtf'^liead,'*  as  applied  to  a 
human  sovereign,)  much  oemur  and 
nncertainty  among  the  clergy,  before 
they  could  decide  on  so  momentous  a 
change.  But  no  man  can  affirm  that 
their  motives  were  insincere,  when 
they  finally  agreed  to  that  change. 
We  only  know  what  they  did ;  their 
public  acts  are  all  with  which  we  are 
concerned  \  to  deny  tiw  validly  of 
such  acts  on  the  ground  of  poisiiii 
intimidation,  or  pasxibfe  con-uption, 
would  be  ti»  involve  all  public  proceed- 
ings in  endless  confusion.  Henry  was 
imperious;  so  have  been  Tbeodostoib 
and  Charlemagne,  and  Justinian,  before 
him  :  so  have  been  the  Horaish  Louises 
of  France;  the  Romish  Josephs*,  of 
Austria ;  the  Romish  Leopolds,  of 
Tuscany — ^who,  witiiont — or  with 
scarcely — a  remonstrance,  made  their 
prelates  "buckle  to,"  (to  emp!.)y  the 
e-\i'resjsiou  of  old  Strype,  whirh  so 
delights  our  author,)  more  rapidlj  and 
resolutely  than  Henry  himself.  Bui* 
the  supposed  intimidation  is  quite  over* 
stated.  Mere  suspicions  and  surmises 
will  not  invalidate  a  solemn  Judgment. 
There  was,  certainly,  no  extreme  or 
forcible  compolsion.  Fisher  agreed  to 
the  petition  of  l.j.'J  1  ;  tlie  sjiiritual  lords 
were  a  majority  in  the  upper  house 
when  they  agreed  to  the  act  of  1594. 
Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  others,  their 
leading  men — saints  in  the  historieal 
canonization  of  the  Linear ds  and  the 
Dodds>-had  already  written  earoestiT 
against  the  papal  supremacy,  though 
they  aftcrwariis  burned  its  rejectors. 
Mr.  Cooper  may  call  them  slaves  ; 
sensible  men  may  allow  that  their  mo> 
tives  were  }irobably  mixed— as  humaa 
r.  i  t  (>s  uaoally  are ;  but,  even  if  their 
tif.  ills  were  AH  Interested  ns  those  of 
the  ii.phet»ine  la(rociHium,or  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  actual  dectnou  itself  is 
unquestionable.  The  whole  Church 
of  Engluntl,  by  the  clear  voice  of  it* 
prehites  and  re|)re8entalive!«,  in  due 
convocation  assembled,  rejectml  tbe 
papal  sopremacv,  as  It  bad  4  thotv^gh 
right  to  do ;  too  Cfattr^  of  BiigiiBid^ 
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\>y  no  similar  act,  over  restored  it.  It 
was  restored  by  (^ueon  Marij,  hy  an 
act  of  parliament*  not  by  u  Church 
Sjnod ;  and  the  butcher  pireUtes  of 
her  reign  were^  with  strict  ecclesias- 
tical propriety,  removed  by  Qtuen 
Ehzabeth,  for  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  legitimate  and  unreversed  jndg* 
ment  of  the  church.  As  to  Henrj's 
lay  commission, — if  the  monarch,  him- 
self a  layman,  has  a  ri;jht,  (as  ho  most 
assuredly  has,)  to  interfere  personally 
in  gross  disorders  of  the  chorch — ^he 
has  a  right  to  appoint  bis  own  com- 
mission to  do  it  for  him  ;  the  Church 
alwajSt  of  course,  retaining  the  equal 
and  indestructible  right  to  refuse,  in 
the  hut  resort,  the  mandates  he  issues^ 
or  the  regulations  he  enjoins,  if  they 
be  found  to  invade  its  privileges,  or 
impair  its  powers  of  doiog  the  work 
of  God  on  earth. 

We  can  never  judge  fairly  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  of  the  pre- 
lates of  these  times,  or  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principles  on  which  they 
ftctedy  unless  we  remember  how  abso- 
lute a  monarchy  the  constitution  of 
England  then  formed.  We  may  almost 
always,  in  the  theory  of  the  times,  sub- 
stitute the  whole  people  for  the  king ; 
and  consider  the  latter  as  rightfiiUy 
exertins:  nearly  every  nt,'ht  the  former 
could  be  supposed  to  possess.  Now, 
if  a  national  church  be  not  infUfible, 
it  is  capable  of  error ;  and  if  it  actn« 
ally  fall  into  error,  assuredly,  its  or- 
thodox l.iity  possess,  when  all  at/ifr 
means  J'adf  an  indefeasible  right  to  re- 
claim It.  A  Romanist  will  deoj  this ; 
but  only  because  he  proftssta  to  be- 
lieve  in  a  perpetual  living  oracle,  and 
supreme  jurisdiction,  which,  unhappily, 
we  know  to  be  a  comparatively  modem 
finnent.  Every  single  material  step 
or  our  Reformation  was  taken  by  the 
Church  herself,  according  to  her  ancient 
and  recognized  constitution ;  no  ii.o- 
mish  writer  has  ever  jet  been  able  to 
demonstrate  the  contrary  in  a  single 
instance ;  hut  we  may  friirly  admit 
that,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  the 
energy  of  our  monarchs — themselvesj 
in  the  views  of  the  time,  repretenting 
the  mass  of  U7  orthodoxj— strength- 


encd  and  =r«tiined  our  prelates  J  and 
for  our  part,  we  c:uuiot  di^cover,  for 
what  wo  are  to  apolo^e,  when  we 
malce,  as  we  do>  the  cordial  admission. 

Whatever  o]miion  be  passed  OpOtt 
particular  instances  of  the  exercise  of 
royal  prerogative,  Mr.  Cooper  wholly 
futs  to  identify  the  church  with  socn 
transactions  ;  and  when  he  assails  Dr. 
Card  well  for  ohsorvin'^  that  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  the  church  has  left  the 
canons  of  1 640'j'  in  abeyance — a  sub- 
ject into  which  we  do  not  enter — he 
ought  to  remember  that,  acceptance  hy 
the  body  of  thr  church,  is,  by  multi- 
tudes of  his  own  theologians,  made 
indispensable  to  the  validity  of  autho* 
ritative  decrees.  In  reply  to  all  efforts 
to  entangle  the  church,  as  a  body,  in 
the  solemn  approval  of  the  casual  mea- 
sures of  kin^s,  or  obsequious  conces- 
sions of  preutes,  her  own  docoment^y 
in  which  she  defines  her  own  doctrine 
are  plain  and  accessible.  Elizabeth, 
indeed,  expressly  declares  she  claims 
only  the  ancient  prerogative  of  her 
erown-i>(<*  Admonition"  in  the  Injunc- 
tions  of  1.559,  which  Hallam  trulv  calls 
**  a  contemporaneous  rxjio^ition"  of  the 
act  of  supremacy,  and  which  is  referred 
to  in  our  S7th  Article.)  In  her  pro- 
clamation of  1569,  she  says  that, 
*'  she  claims  no  other  ecclesiastical 
authority  than  had  been  due  to  her 
predecessors— she  pretended  no 
right  to  define  atiides  of  faith,  to 
change  anciejU  cemnnmes,  formerly 
O'Joptrd  hy  the  Cfifholic  (irifl  Apostolic 
church f  or  to  minister  the  word,  or 
the  toeraments  of  €hd—hnt  that  she 
conceived  it  her  duty,  to  take  care  that 
nil  estates  under  ht-r  rule  should  live 
in  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Chris- 
tian^religion.**  In  the  Coronation  Oath, 
the  soTerdgn  binds  himself,  that  ha 
will — not  alter,  overbear,  or  impair, 
but — "protect  the  Holy  Church  of 
God,"  and  receives  a  ring,  "  in  defence 
of  the  Catholic  faith  ;*  solemnly 
ing  that  he  will  **  maintain  the  Pro- 
testant reformed  religion,"  and  "  pre- 
serve the  bishops  and  clergy  in  their 
psivileges."  Surely,  these  are  impor- 
tant guarantees. 
Oar  angry  priest  kTisbes  his  ehoioeit 


*  Mary's  r«gn  is  notorious  for  pttrUameiamy  ehurdi  settlements.  B,g»  celibacy 
and  hair-communion  were  restored  by  statute,  in  the  face  of  synodical  enactments. 

f  Laud  was  arttially  imponrhed  for  lowering  the  royal  prerogStife  by  those 
canons. — See  Keai  &  iilst.  Charles  1.,  ch.  5,  ^. 
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tiimQ  upon  the  eccleda^c&i  courU. 
This  €at0»  too.  Km  in  a  ontobelL  The 
cborch  wholly  mbsisting  by  voluntary 

gnbmission  can  really  compel  only  in 
foro  coiucieiUia  ;  where*  for  example» 
our  efanrch  eanom  have,  (and  where 
•lie  oould  they  profiubly  have?  or, 
where  more  nobly  ?)  their  real  and 
genuine  force.  However,  church  ccn- 
tnref,  or  other  judgments,  plainly  may 
invoWe  temporal  enjoymento  or  tofferw 
ings;  andf  to  far  as  they  do,  they 
mti^t  come  within  the  scope  of  state 
observation  ;  the  State  being  formally 
oooititated,  (and  ordained  of  God/') 
to  rtgolate*  and  protect,  and  distri- 
bute, temporal  puod  ami  evil.  More 
especially  is  this  the  case  where  the 
church  deals  with  unicilling  members* 
and  proAflses  in  any  way,  directly,  or 
even  indirectly,  to  produce  any  mea- 
sure of  pain  to  such  ;  or  when  the 
church,  in  a  country,  accepts  the  super- 
viiionof  matters  of  temporal  judicar 
tore,  (such  am  the  adjudication  of  mar- 
riages and  wills.)  In  this  case,  as 
there  can  he  luit  (fiw  supreme  authority 
in  the  land,  and  as  the  civil  govern- 
ment, Cpoce  HUMrandiJ  plainly  is 
that  authori^,  it  must,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  ro^erve  to  itt-elf  a 
perpetual,  supereminent,  controlling 
power  over  all  twAk  chnreb  decisions 
at  rdate  to  persam  asd  mroperty,  so  far 
IB  these  decisions  profess  to  compel  ; 
temporal  considerations,  and  personal 
coercion,  in  whatever  Aeld,  ore  its 
direct  snbject ;  if  it  surrendered  the 
right  to  interfere  in  any  department  of 
the  sphere  of  temporal  good  and  evil, 
it  would,  so  far,  surrender  its  being  as 
a  State ;  and  thb  originates  the  plain 
aeosssity  that  jndgcs*  or  others,  who 
represent  and  interpret  the  law  of  the 
land,  should  possess  the  reserved  power 
of  re-consideriug,  and,  quoad  their 
temporal  elicit  controlling,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  decisions  of  the  church 
authorities.  And  without  affirming 
anything  so  very  preposterous,  as  that 
our  church  courts,  or  courts  of  appeal^ 
are,  or  ever  were>  perfect ;  witnont 
denying  that  they  are  capable  of  many 
obvious  improvements  ;  we  may  fairly 
say,  that  there  are  no  leading  prin> 
ciples,  or  precedents  in  their  practice, 
which  are  not  tfaeoretieally  intelligible 


and  admissible  on  these  grounds  ;  or 
which  can,  in  their  idea  and  principle, 
be  attacked,  without  attacking  the 
connexion  itself  of  the  Church  and  the 
State,  which,  we  presume,  a  Romish 
clergyman  will  not  venture  to  denounce 
in  the  face  of  all  Romish  Europe. 

Mr.  Cooper  is,  of  course,  eloquent 
on  the  court  of  High  Commission,  and 
the  stern  measures  of  u  denounced, 
escooimnnieated,  outlawed  Queen 
against  the  sacerdotal  traitors  who 
sowed  sedition  througli  her  kingdom. 
The  last  that  English  history  has  to 
record  of  this  famous  court,  so  bitterly 
stigmatised  by  Mr.  Cooper,  is  the 
abortive  attempt  of  our  la»t  Roini*h 
king  to  revive  it.  He  is  unwilling  to 
admit  Dr.  Liogard's  confession,  that 
its  first  thorough  patroness*  Queen 
Mary,  madi'  it  tjuite  as  bad  as  the  Ii^ 
quisition.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  Queen 
Mary's  three  hundred  martyrs  do  play 
but  a  pour  part  side  by  side  witfi  that 
blessed  institution,  whose  chief  founder 
is  a  canonised  saint  (the  object  of  Mr. 
Coojier'sall  but  adoring  supplications), 
and  which  in  Spain  alone  is  calculated 
bpr  its  lest  and  most  authentic  histo- 
rian* to  have  burned,  gibbetted,  tor- 
tured, or  buried  alive  in  its  dungeons, 
the  trifling  iononwi  oi  ikirtij-one  thoMr- 
mndt  nine  hundred  and  ttndve  indivi- 
duals for  the  sole  crime  of  religious 
doubt.  We  are  in  no  wise  I>ound  to 
the  High  (\)mmis.siun  Court — a  tempo- 
rary tribunal  ;  suited  to  arbitrary 
times  and  happily  annulled  Ibr  erer ; 
but  will  Mr.  Cooper  show  us  by  w  hat 
intelligible  reasonin.rhe  can  show  him- 
self not  bound  to  recog^be  the  excel- 
lence of  an  institution  founded  by 
saints  to  whom  he  prays  as  heai^ud 
for  hariui^  fmwh'd  it — confirmed  by 
popes — applauded  by  councils — ad- 
mitted through  the  whole  Romish 
church  without  one  dissenting  Toiee? 
To  what  it  he  bound  if  he  be  not 
bound  to  maintain  the  legitimacy,  the 
excellence  of  the  Hol^  Inquisition? 
On  his  principles,  how  u  be  at  liberty 
to  affirm  the  catholicitT  of,  e.  ^.  the 
Mon.'ustic  Institute,  and  to  deny  the 
catholicity  of  the  Inquisition?  And 
Mr.  Cooper  speaks  of  the  supersession 
of  prelates  b^  our  royal  commisnons. 
The  Inquisition  was  actually  framed 


f  *  Llor^Htc  i  Hist.  Cril.t  entirely  compikd  from  the  orij^iual  arcliivvs  of  the  Uuly 
OQce, 
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upon  the  plan  of  overruling  episcopal 
rigbU.*  Nay»  its  hr&t  formal  cauoo 
(eooneil  of  ToqIoom,  1229)  united 
one  priest  witli  lAr»«  laymen  as  the 
model  of  iin  inquisitorial  court.  We 
assure  Mr.  Cooper  we  mourn  that 
**  Anglicanism"  should  be  found  in 
aooh  a  eooBtnoB. 

The  prociae  limits  of  itate  and 
church  prerogative  in  the  structure  of 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  is  undoubtedlva 
matter  of  great  oomj^oation  and  dim- 
oolty.  Vague  and  rancorous  declamation 
will  not  settle  such  questions.  For  our 
present  purpose  we  need  make  but 
one  remark.  The  briefest  reply  to 
Mr.  Qooper^s  prolix  pages  is  to  ronuiid 
llim  that  this  Anglican**  abase  is 
recognised  in  every  Romish  country 
in  Europe.  Does  be  not  know  that 
the  aopel  eommt  cfotef— »•  dirael 
appeal  (on  any  pretext  ni  abase) 
from  ecclesiastical  judgments  to  tem- 
poral courts — has  been  r<  cognised 
irom  the  davs  of  Philip  of  Valuij>,t 
and  tbe  bold  pleadioga  of  Pierro  do 
Cugni^res  ?  Iioea  ho  fovget  tbat  Van 
EsjM-n,  whose  name  occurs  once  or 
twice  in  his  volume,  has  shown  that 
tbe  final  power  of  the  prince  in  eccleu- 
astical  causes  is  really  admitted  in  the 
constitution  of  all  papal  countries 
(Tract,  de  Recurs,  ad  Principeni)  ? 
That  in  Austria  the  Emperor's  express 
oonaent  is  neeessary  for  the  most  ordi- 
nary excommunication,  and  hi$  "ju- 
dicial committee  of  the  privy  council," 
a  civil  as  much  as  ecclesiastical  one  ? 
(See  Cdant  da!  Pono  on  the  Soelee. 
I.uw  of  Austria ;  and  JUMirger, 
Enchir.  Jur.  Eccl.  Austr.  pa.'^sim.) 
Among  ourselves,  long  before  the  Re- 
formation, ro^al  appeals  were  6xed  by 
the  CooslilatiooB  of  Ciareiidoq»  and 
elerioal  deiinqoenta  ndjeeted  to  the 


king's  courts  (Matt.  Paris,  ann.  1 164). 
And  the  legislature  oiXea  obliged 
arohbiahops  and  Ushops  to  exeonnO" 
nioate  persons ;  as  for  instance,  vio- 
lators of  Magna  Charta  (see  Coke, 
2  Inst.).  The  saxon  Wittenagemote 
unquestionably  issued  ecclesiastical,  no 
less  than  tm,  deereea.  Nay»  Mr. 
Cooper  forces  us  to  recal  direct  papal 
precedents.  But  we  must  not  weary 
the  patience  of  our  readers,  and  need 
rel^  to  only  one  initaaoe  wfaieb  hap- 
pens to  lie  before  us :  a  Roman  coun- 
cil imploring  of  the  emperors  Gratian 
and  Valentinian  to  give  a  hearing  to 
Pope  Dan>a.sus~"  Quoniam  nou  no- 
ami  aliqoid  petit»  ted  sequitur  eaenpin 
majommt  at  episeopas  RooHyras^  si 
concilio  ejus  causa  non  creditor,  apud 
Concilium  se  Imperiale  defendat.  Nam 
et  Svlvester  papa  a  sacrilegis  aocosatos 
apnd  parentem  Tostram  Conatantinum 
causam  propriam  prosecutus  est*'  (vid. 
J.  Sismoiuli  A|)i)en(l.  Cod.  Thoodos. 
p.  78).  This  WU6  in  matter  of  mixed 
eodeaiastieal  and  dril  et^isanoe*  but 
In  trath  the  wholo  soirit  of  the  Im- 
perial I, aw  involves  the  same  general 
principle — that  law  which  was  com- 
manded to  be  publicly  read  in  the 
churchee — tbat  no  one,"  as  Jostinian 
declare*,  may  he  left  ignorant  of 
uhal  IFA'  have  tmactfHl  for  the  glory  of 
the  great  God." — (Nov.  \i.  Epilog.) 

Bat  wo  nnst  eease  for  tbe  present. 
We  owe  some  apology  to  our  readers 
for  a  discussion  which  has  turned  much 
more  than  we  had  intended  upon  matters 
of  dtation  and  precedent.  We  assure 
them  we  could  gladly  hare  passed  from 
these  ai-id  regions  to  the  more  genial 
territory  of  general  reaj^onitig,  and 
endeavoured  to  show  what  are  the 
prinoiplee  that*  firom  the  nature  of  the 
oase^  onght  to  bo  admitted  as  regnlat- 


*  There  is  nothing  of  the  arbitrary  interference  of  sovereign*  in  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  wluoh  may  not  be  more  than  parallelled  by  the  invajiions  of  tpiaeeped 

rights  by  popes.  And  though  of  coarse  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  popp  was  an 
ecclesiastic  and  the  sovereign  a  layman,  yet  this  is,  after  all,  but  an  indili'urent  ex- 
ense.  if  it  be  eertidn  that  the  foreign  tyranny  was,  in  fact  and  fbettmee^  far  more 

pernicious  and  oppressive  than  ever  was  the  dnmestir.  And  upon  the  strictest 
ecclesiastioal  grounds  it  is  certain  that  an  usurpation  on  pretexts  of  patriarchal 
prerogaUTe  be  as  otterlv  and  directly  uncanonkal  as  a  gross  lay  interference. 
For  the  bishop  of  Alexandlia  or  Jerusalem,  to  claim  privileges  in  Britun,  would 

have  bd'M  thought  far  morr  unjastiBable  by  th«  ancirnt  ohurch.  tlian  fVir  a  rnnt(»m- 

£orarv  British  king  to  have  removed  traitorous  bishops,  or,  with  ttu-ir  tuli  cuuseut, 
isued  bin  royal  commission  of  iiu^uiry  into  the  State  of  the  church, 
t  See  HenauU,  Abr.  Chr<>n.  d  I'llist.  d>-  France,  Ann.  132J>.    TIio  pnrliamonts  of 
France  commonly  tined  and  imprisoned  recusant  clergy,  and  decided  vu  all  appeals 
«6a6aM. 
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iog  the  legitimate  connexioQ  of  Church 
MidStatoi  And  this  we  nMy  undertake 

hereafter.  But  in  truth  Mr.  Cooper*! 

book  does  not  venture  to  enter  on 
tliat  deeper  and  worthier  part  of 
the  subject ;  he  does  not  hint  to  which 
«f  the  eonflicting  schools  of  his  church 
he  himself  belonir*,  an<l  probably  has 
never  attempted  to  form  uny  definite 
view  of  a  (^uestioDj  without  which> 
iMTertheleMt  tlw  eevila  of  bit  «lto- 
tures"  become  but  %veartsome  and 
profitless  railing.  The  kind  of  state- 
ment we  have  made — which  of  course 
is  far  from  exhausting  the  subject — 


will  be  sufficient  to  show  anj  candid 
inqairer  how  vain  it  is  for  the  unhappy 
penooe  involred  in  the  guilt  of  Um 
KooMn  Schism  to  assail  the  Anglican 
state  oonnexion  without  assailing  the 
ohnroh  in  all  its  ages ;  how,  though 
the  drtails  of  the  English  oomeiion 
may — indeed  must — be  more  or  \em 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  though  they  are 
undoubtedly  susceptible  of  improve- 
BMiitt  the  prmeipki  on  wUoh  it  pro> 
oeedsare  abundantly  witnessed  by  the 
maxims  and  principles  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  from  the  days  of  Constao- 
tine  and  of  Nice  to  the  present  hour. 


DKEAMt. 

It  comes  upon  mine  ear — 
The  gushing  of  the  crystal  rill?. 
That  through  the  caverned  echo  thrilUf 
The  mono  of  the  lonely  hills. 

That  oft  I  loved  to  hear. 

And  now  they  hurry  me. 
These  sounds  so  soft,  and  sweet,  and  slow. 
To  where  the  bees  are  hummiqg  low. 
And  where  the  wild  white  rone  blow— 

Dreamal  dreamal  ye  worry  net 

I  turn  to  sleep  again. 
And  birds  are  resting  in  thetr  flight, 
*Mid  shining  leaves,  and  all  is  bright 

And  lovely,  for  the  cvenliiLr  liirht 
Of  summer  paintii  the  gltu. 

And  stars  are  up,  and  some-— 
The  ones  I  .ilways  loved  the  best- 
Arc  glittering  in  the  far-off  west. 
O'er  homes  where  oft  my  soul  had  rest-— 

Dreamsl  dreamal  why  wiUye oomel 

Once  more  I  turn  to  sleep — 
The  moonbeams  rest  upon  the  sea. 
All  silently  and  lovingly. 
And  seated  on  the  dark  cli  iT,  we 

Are  looking  o'er  the  deep. 

And  over  wave  and  shore. 
We  mark  the  moonlight's  shadowy  showsTf 

And  witli  husluMl  hosnnis  feel  thepoWeiT 
Of  the  deep  witchery  of  the  hour — 

Dreams  1  dreams ! — I'll  sleep  no  morel 

<  Cn&lSTABEL. 
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CHAPTSft  SO^BSTBtATIOKt  AT  OAmUTSTOWII. 

That  M I  MB  ■  ClvMlaa  fUthfbl  au, 

I  would  not  (pcnd  uioUmT  •qcIi  •  otght, 
Tboagh  'twert  to  Iwy  a  world  of  haiw  d«r*  $ 
•»  Aril  ff  itaMltmrvw  llw  time. 


GABnrT  Neville  had  sufTered  severe- 
ly ;  but  he  was  a  man  in  whom  a 
Strong  will  prevailed  over  bodily  weak- 
ness, and  lie  was  able  to  ride  home  to 
his  house,  where  he  wms  act  >iupanied 
by  Sir  Thoma.s  Brasier  and  tlie  military 
p-irty.  The  prisoners  were  loilged  in  a 
place  of  security,  and  the  soldiers  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  maltuig  them- 
selves comfortable,  in  ample,  if  not  the 
most  commodious,  offices.  Another 
man  in  Neville's  circumstances,  who 
had  soiKMred  fike  him,  woold  have 
elvmed  the  privilege  of  an  invalid,  and 
5ou„'!it  the  a'^stslance  of  a  physician. 
Such  \s\x^  not  the  custom  of  Garrets- 
town.  Thu  virtues  and  vices  of  its  pro- 
(nrietors  were  of  a  masonline  cliaraeter, 
and  the  habits  of  its  present  master 
had  such  an  influence  over  him,  that 
be  would  suffer  more  ^om  enduring 
the  restraint,  and  (what  he  woald  ao- 
count)  the  efff  minacy,  of  a  sick  room, 
than  he  was  Ultely  to  benefit  from  its 
reuose. 

The  dining  hall  of  Gorretstown,  In 
which  he  entertained  his  company.  If 
it  were  not  etnbellished  by  the  refine- 
ments of  modern  luxury,  had  an  air 
and  aspect  sufficiently  diignified  and 
imposing.  It  was  a  spaciotis  and  lofly 
apartment,  wainscotted  with  dark  oak, 
whieh  contrasted  well  with  the  crim- 
<ion  <1,-imask  curtains,  and  with  thepro- 
tuse  (iidplay  of  gold  and  silver  plate, 
arranged  in  beaufets  in  a  manner  well 
calculated  to  eihibit  with  good  effect 
the  massive  forms  and  elaborate  chas- 
ing of  the  various  articles.  The  walls 
Were  bong  round  with  portraits,  some 
tiot  destitute  of  pretension  as  works  of 
art,  all  valuable  as  family  memorials  ; 
the  antique  frames  of  some  bearing 
coronets,  to  attest  the  instances  in  which 
the  Neville  race  were  connected  with 
tbe  peerage  by  alliance  or  blood — and 
some  representimg  the  bodily  presence 


of  Nevilles,  on  whom  no  title  which 
monarch  could  pivo  had  the  power  to 
confer  additional  honour.  At  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  apartment  was  erected  % 
marble  chimney  piece  of  towering  alti- 
tude, reciting  m  the  various  anus  and 
quarteringswith  which  it  was  decorated, 
aheraldic  historyof  the  Neville  race,  and 
beneath  tbe  protection  of  this  allegorical 
pile,  an  ample  hearth  was  opened,  and 
logs  of  wood  heaped  largely  together, 
were  blazing  cheerfully.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  social  provUcfflf 
and  extending  somewhat  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  long  tables,  was  a  Tur- 
key carpet  of  crimson  ground,  at 
either  extremity  of  which  the  Hooring 
of  dark  polished  osk  was  extensively 
visible.  The  curtains  drooped  their 
heavy  folds  in  voluminous  masses  to 
the  floor,  and  the  drapery  was,  all 
round  the  apartment,  suspended  over 
lances,  not  such  as  an  upholsterer 
would  furnish,  hut  real  instruments  of 
death — remembrances  of  well-fought 
fields,  where  Nevilles  had  borne  them- 
selvee  not  ingloriously.  This  was  a 
fiintasy  of  Garret  Neville's  father,  who 
often  took  occasion  to  be  reminded  by 
the  bright  gleaming  of  their  highly 
pt  <  1  ished  heads,  of  days  and  fields  where 
their  occupation  was  less  peaceful  than 
the  service  they  rendered  now.  It 
was  a  foible,  perhaps,  but  both  his 
sons,  even  the  present  proprietor,  re- 
spected it. 

The  supper  table  had  been  deserted 
by  most  of  its  gup«ts — some  of  the 
country  gentry  returning  to  their 
homes,  and  the  military  officer  ill  com^ 
mand  thinking  it  a  matter  of  prudence 
to  visit  his  party.  The  three  persons 
who  seemeil  to  hold  it  as  a  duty  not  to 
forsake  the  board,  were  Sir  Thomas 
Brarfer,  the  beet,  Mr*  Neville,  and 
his  convenient  friend  or  relative.  Miles. 

Yet  althotqih  they  lingered  in  the 
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banquet  ball*  thtn  was  little  that 
beseemed  •  hanqvet  in  their  connte* 

nances  or  manner.  They  sat  at  a  small 
tahle  placed  before  the  ample  hearth, 
and  liglited  by  tho  blaze  of  massive 
pieces  of  ash,  which  threw  a  warm 
and  dieerfol  i^eem  over  the  party  and 
thmr  immediate  neighbourhood,  on 
the  supper  table,  which  stood  apart, 
retaining  still  relics  of  the  recent  feast* 
and  en  the  dark  oak  wainiootting  of 
the  ample  hall,  and  the  portraits,  ita 
most  valued  ornaments. 

The  circumstances  were  calculated 
to  minister  much  to  the  cheerfulness 
of  a  aoeial  party,  and  yet  the  trio  were 
not  oheerlU.  The  two  persons  of  con- 
sequence wore  the  air  of  men  who  had 
been  frustrated  in  some  design  of  mo- 
ment* and  the  third  individual.  Miles* 
however  rude  and  unimaginative  he 
niay  have  been,  had  learned  the  lesson 
which  the  dullest  of  his  class  have 
sense  enough  to  acquire,  that  when  his 
snperiora  are  depressed*  the  dependnitt 
WklesB  he  haa  wit  and  skill  enough  to 
amu»e  them,  must  not  dare  to  seem  g^ay. 

'*  We  have  made  a  bad  night's  work 
of  it,  Neville,**  said  Brasier,  "  there 
is  only  one  compensation — we  may 
place  some  reliance  on  that  informer. 
But  t(}  be  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
inct;udiary  we  have  been  so  long  track- 
ing ont,  and  to  fail  when  he  was  aoto* 
ally  in  oar  handa— it  waa  a  ndafor- 
tune." 

Neville  was  silent,  and  the  satellite. 
Miles,  interposed  with  some  common- 
place obaervation.  It  ^d  not  satisfy 
the  baronet,  who  seemed  resoh  ed  that 
his  host  should  not  converse  by  deputy. 

« Do  you  agree  in  that  ouiuion^ 
NeviUer  aaid  he. 

Neville  started  from  a  momentary 
abstraction  to  ask— > 

"  VV^hat  opinion  ?" 

"  That  men  who  plot  treason  have 
aometimea  fortunate  efcapea.  I  think 
that  was  the  tubstance  of  your  olwer- 
vation,  Mr.  Miles — was  it  not  ?" 

Before  Miles  could  answer*  his  su- 
perior interposed*  and  aaid— 

"  Let  us  not  employ  the  time  in  dis- 
puting or  discussing  the  aphorism ;  but 
pray  excuse  me  for  a  moment's  absence 
of  mind.  My  head  was  just  now 
throbbing  so,  that  I  could  hardly  hear 
your  words." 

Neville's  ap]>earance  might  have  dis- 
armed an  anger  more  unpardonioff 
than  his  guest  cxperienoed.   He  had 


changed  his  dress,  and  removed  all 
Btalna  of  blood  aoid  appearance  of  dis- 
order ;  but  he  had  suffered  much,  was 

manifestly  feeble,  and  the  black  patch 
with  which  the  wound  on  his  forehead 
was  covered,  made  the  extreme  pale- 
neaaof  hiaftoemoreooiiapieiioua:  mm 
of  timid  charaoter  would  be  i^ii  to 
style  it  alarming.  He  did  not  seem, 
however*  to  feel  alarm  for  himself,  at 
haat  none  waa  diaoemible  in  his  beha- 
vk»ur. 

"  Fill  your  glass,  Sir  Thomas,"  said 
he,  "and  pardon  me  if  I  avail  my>elf 
of  rather  a  strong  potation.  The 
Ratifia,  Nilea-^IUl— no*  not  that — the 
large  glass." 

Miles  obeyed ;  his  patron  dashed 
off  the  brimming  goblet,  and  al- 
though ita  contents  were  of  very  great 
strength,  laid  down  the  cup  with  eoa-. 
pusure,  and  exhibited  no  symptooi 
whatever  of  being  overoomo  or  die* 
turbed. 

«  Repeat  to  Sir  Thomaa  the  t^torj 

you  told  me ;  the  report  that  I  vaa 
about  to  leave  Garretstown." 

**  One  of  the  parties,"  said  Miles* 
"  I  pinked  for  bis  pains ;  picked  a 
quarrel  with  him  at  the  ball*  and 
took  some  blood  from  his  right 
arm.  AnoUier  chatterer*  Buck  Far- 
reir  — 

He*  too*  escaped  oa  to-night,**  said 
Brasier ;    I  saw  him  in  the  abbey ; 

but  I  was  not  sorry  the  poor  devil 
took  himself  off.  He  means  to  rid 
the  country  of  his  presence  they  say. 
For  my  part,  I  never  will  prevent  aodk 
emigrations :  let  them  give  what  cnd»» 
bed  name  they  please  to  the  matter, 
and  so  make  it  an  offence.  I  will 
never  have  aiiy  othar  Ming  towards 
the  enemy  that  joma  his  friends  abroad 
rather  than  execute  their  treasons 
here  at  home,  than  the  feelinc^that  the 
fellow  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Mon 
wy(^  to  the  Buck;  but  what  la  tfila  re- 
port, sir,*' — turning  to  Miles — '*whiflfei 
you  accuse  them  of  spreading  ?*' 

«  They  say.  Sir  Thomas,  that  Mr. 
Neville  u  about  to  give  up  this  place, 
and  if  he  cannot  get  a  tenant,  to  leave 
it  to  the  ghosts  that  haunt  it  ;  tliat's 
what  the  black-mouthed  rascals  dare 
to  say." 

M  Do-you  hear  that*  Braaier  ?*  aaid 

Neville. 

"I  do  J  but  not  for  the  first  time  : 
the  thing  is  talked  of  as  generallv  as 
any  other  folly." 
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Neville  paused  a  moment,  leaned 
back  in  bis  chair,  shading  bis  face  with 
his  hand.  Aftar  a  matt  PMM^  be 
raised  his  head,  aadlooldiig  nil  gitaat 
steadily  in  the  face — 

Sir  Thomas  Brasier,"  said  he»  **  do 
jou  believe  in  sneh  things 

*•  No,  truly ;  the  man  niiitt  hare  a 
▼ery  capacious  swallow  who  can  take 
in  IriMi  rumours ;  where  would  be 
one's  peace  of  mind  with  such  con- 
tradienooi  warriof^  in  bim  ?** 

**  You  do  not  understand  me,"  said 
Neville  ;  "  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe 
in  rumours  ;  but  if  you  hare  faith  in 
ghosts,  in  apparitions  of  dead  men.*' 

Bra-sier  stared  at  his  host  in  silence^ 
as  if  he  would  explore  his  thoughts. 
The  first  expression  of  his  countennnce 
was  inquiry,  surprise  succeeded,  and 
Unally  we  impainveebaraoter  habitaal 
to  his  counteoaooe  was  resumed. 

**  I  had  a  nurse,  I  remember,"  said  he, 
"  who  had  an  assortment  of  ghost 
stories.** 

"  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Neville*  man- 
nine:  himself,  as  it  were»  to  go  through 
a  difficult  duty  ;  •*  there  are  stories  to 
be  told  that  some  of  us  would  jest  at—, 
and  thej  are  tme***  added  be*  in  a 
vdee  sonic  almost  to  a  whisper— **  yes, 
sir,  they  are  true.  This  house  could 
tell  some :  you  would  mock  at  them ; 
and  thoogb  I  was  never  beld  for  ore* 
dnloos  or  dmplot  they  have  almost 
drained  reason  and  life  from  me." 

"  Permit  me,  Neville,  to  ring.  He 
wants  rest,"  said  Brazier  to  Miles. 
^  He  has  been  modi  over-wroqgbt  to- 
day ;  a  good  sleep  will  restore  him." 

**  I  am  not  so  likelv  as  you  think, 
Brasier,  to  sleep.  If  you  are  wearVf 
do  not  let  me  detain  you  ;  bnt  I  shoold 
wish  to  speak  to  you,  if  700  are  not 
indisposed  to  hear.  I  may  never  feel 
the  same  inclination  again." 

'*  I  have  no  wish  to  retire,"  said 
Braiier;  "mj  ooDoem  was  altogfiiie» 
on  yonr  aoc»nnt.** 

"  It  was  misplaced;  don't  go,  Miles, 
what  I  have  to  say  may  be  spoken  be- 
fore yon — ^yon  oan  oonnrm  it ;  heap  on 
some  logsljet  ns  have  more  Bur- 
gundy." 

The  little  pause  while  these  orders 
were  in  process  of  execution,  was  a 
veUef  to  Neville^  altbongfa  it  was 
etident  there  was  a  feverish  restless- 
ness about  him  which  could  not  be 
appeased,  until  liis  disclosure*  what- 
ever It  was  to  be^  was  made.  Whn 


the  fire  blazed  u[),"an(l  glasses  were 
replenished  from  thu  fresh  bottle,  he 
said— 

**  Sir  Thomas  Brasier,  I  am  about 

to  leave  this  house.  Real  or  unreal, 
there  are  things  in  it  that  I  cannot  live 
with.  They  may  be  lllosimis,  they 
may  be  deceptions — they  are  worse 
than  death  to  me.  If  they  are  the 
work  of  an  enemy,  in  this  world,  or," 
said  he,  sinking  his  voice, "  in  another, 
what  eaa  be  more  dreadfnl  than  to 
have  yonr  foe  at  your  side,  making 
your  home  a  hell,  and  for  twelve  years 
of  affliction  to  fail  in  every  effort  to  seize 
upon  him?  Ob,  for  one  moment's  eon> 
flict  with  this  tormenter,  if  he  be  hu- 
man. Some  brandy,  Miles;  you  don't 
forget  that  niirlit,  when  I  came  to 
rouse  you  out  of  sleep." 

•*  And  wide  awake  yon  found  me. 
I  remember  the  night  well.  It  left  its 
mark  upon  me." 

"  1  believe,  Brasier,  you  are  aware 
of  the  nnhappy  estrangement  I  lived 
in  for  many  years  from  all  my  family. 
I  was  a  school-boy  when  I  first  left  my 
father's  house,  and  I  never  aftt-r  slept 
under  its  roof,  except  with  the  feelings 
of  a  stranger-guestt  notil  it  was  my 
own.  I  remind  you  of  this  to  convince 
you  that  there  was  no  such  feeling  of 
tenderue&s  in  ray  heart,  as  would  dis- 
pose me  to  aet  the  vinonary.  I  took 
posiession  of  the  property,  because  it 
was  my  ri-^^^ht  to  do  so,  and  when  the 
heir,  mv  brother's  cliild,  was  recovered, 
1  arranged  to  ensiurehis  rights,  without 
any  pain  or  trouble  in  the  thought 
that  I  was  to  be  myself  a  loser.  So 
much  for  my  dispositions." 

**  They  were  applauded  through  the 
whole  country,"  said  Brasier.  **  i 
remember  often  bearingof  thefrankness 
and  grace  of  your  surrender,  and  the 
loyalty  with  which  you  enacted  viceroy 
over  the  young  heir."* 

•»  Well,  let  that  pass  ;  you  attsnded 
at  my  poor  brother's  ftineral— you  re- 
member it.  It  was  natural  that  I 
should  feel ;  whatever  differences  and 
dissensions  there  had  been  between  my 
brother  and  me»  loonnderedas  now 
buried  in  his  premature  grave.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  a  natural 
sorrow  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
subdue  or  weaken  me.  8h«rdy  after 
this,  the  boy,  Edward  Ifarmaduke 
Neville,  wa#found,and  lean  assure  you 
there  was  nothing  in  my  feelings  on 
the  oooasion  that  was  not  perfecuy  so* 
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ber — the  very  opposite  of  what  might 
b*  tanned  romantio.    The  boy  waa 

talcefi  ill ;  and  feelinp  that  for  ray  own 
sake  as  well  his,  he  shouhl  have  all  at- 
tainable advantages,  1  arranged  that 
Dr.  Agiur  should  give  hit  wImIa  tina 
to  this  one  case,  tmd  take  up  htM 
resMence,  while  it  wjus  jienJintr*  in  tliis 
house.  A  bed  was  prepared  for  him 
as  you  rememberi  Mile^ti  in  your  rooiUf 
tha  Bast,  Sir  Thomaa,  to  the  ehikl'a 
afiartment.  Yon  luiow,  I  believe,  the 
geoffraphy  of  the  south  trail'  ry  :  I  oc- 
cupied tlie  blue  room  j  it  euiniuuoicates 
with  the  room  where  my  nephew  lay 
sick,  and  this  again  opens  on  that  of 
Miles.  Yon  have  the  locale  now  ba^Dta 
you. 

'*At  the  time  I  speak  of,  I  was 
more  temperate  than  I  am  now.  I 
aeldom  drank  much  after  anjiper,  and 

was,  indeed,  in  g-eneral  m  competent 
to  do  any  business  at  midoight»  a^  1  am 
now  at  mid-day. 

"  On  the  ni)?ht  I  am  about  to  speak 
off  I  was  perfectly  sohc?r.  The  hoy's 
illness  had  become  alarming.  Agar 
had  been  in  constant  attendance  on 
him  for  two  suooessiye  nights  and  days. 
J,  too,  had  my  share  of  watolling ;  and 
yet  although  1  lay  down  in  bed.  I 
could  not  take  rest.  The  door  was 
partly  open  between  my  apartment  and 
my  nephew'Sf  and  I  could  hear  his 
heavy  brealhin.r.  A  g-limmerin^  of 
light  came  throuu'h  the  open  door, 
enough  ju«t  tu  prevent  the  darkness  at 
that  side  of  the  room  from  beiqg  total. 
At  the  other  side  of  my  bed  a  taper 
was  burninpr,  but  its  power  wan  too 
faint  to  extend  far,  and  beyond  the 
little  spaee  in  whioh  it  was  fe\t,  it 
seemed  to  make  the  shadow  darker. 
All  these  particulars  are  before  my 
mind  now,  and  1  am  precise  in  de- 
soribtug  them  to  show  you  that  I  was 
ea]ro»  and  capable  of  observing. 

The  refleetian  of  the  taper  In  a 
mirror  drew  my  attention,  and  I  was 
tasking  myself  to  discover  how  1  could 
possibly  ^tinguisb  between  the  ap- 
pearance and  the  reality.  I  knew 
what  I  saw  was  a  glass,  reflecting  a 
weak  light.  But  wliat  I  seemed  to 
look  into  was  a  chamber,  shown  dimly 
by  the  solitary  taper,  and  extendiag  to 
n  depth  that  shadows  covered.  I  was 
musing  on  this  spectacle,  and  wonder- 
ing that,  the  more  stead^t  my  look, 
IM  more  did  appearanees  ehea*  me 
into  A       of  aiBa  baliBf  tlmfc  thn 


were  real — making  me  forget  the  ex- 
iatsBoe  of  a  miffrofy  and  M  aa  if  aa 
apartment  were  opened  before  me. — 
As  my  eye  became  accustomed  t<>  the 
dimness  of  the  seeming  chamber,  a 
portrait  became  visible.  Then  I  ceased 
apeculating.  To  procure  that  portrait 
ami  place  it  where  it  \nm^  h  id  been 
the  last  fancy  or  folly  of  my  better 
days.  Even  now,  I  am  not  old  enough 
te  be  proof  againat  it.  I  eeold  net 
turn  away  nor  close  my  eyes.  It  is  a 
dreadful  tiling,  Brasier,  to  have  the 
past  called  back  again,  and  to  find  in 
yourself  neither  power  nor  will  ts 
cseape  from  it.  You  may  think  as 
you  will,  but  I  know  there  will  be  a 
judgment.  What  more  punishmiiit 
need  be  inflicted  on  any  wretch,  than 
to  make  hun  Hve  MMOg  reoolketioas 
that  are  torture  to  him.  If  we  are 
plagued  with  such  remembrances  now, 
who  can  convitice  me  that  we  may  not 
be  cursed  with  them  in  a  state,  her^ 
after,  where  they  never  will  gife  ns  a 
moment's  remission.  But  1  did  not 
intend  to  make  you  yawn  over  my  mo- 
ralizing. 1  come  to  tile  point.  Pass 
thobottla»  Mike.  While  i;gaaeden 
that  ittotiira,  it  sosmad  to  'disappear 
from  me,  and  a  countenance  and  form 
1  could  not  look  upon,  without  horror, 
usurped  its  place." 

He  panssd,  after  having  praneoneed 
the  last  words  faintly,  as  if  hu  voice 
failed  in  the  utterance  of  thoBB.  Sir 
Thomas  Braver  said — 

<«Thiaia  aU  natoral,  NeviUe.  Ill 
aend  yon  over  m  v  copy  of  Hobbes  to* 
morrow,  marked  where  he  evpl.iins 
the  apparition  of  Ca'sar  to  Hrutu^  iti 
his  tent.  You'll  find  it  appiicable  to 
thu  night-mare  of  yoora.** 

A  sickly  smile  passed  over  Neville's 
face.  *'  No,  Brasier,  "  said  he,  ♦*  Hob- 
bes has  no  cure  or  comfort  for  me. 
Soeh  apparitiena  moat  have  sleep  to 
precede  theos.** 

A  ful  you  really  insist  thai  yon 
were  not  asleep  ?** 

«*  Asleep ! — ^gazing  on  her  picture  ? 
I  lost  her  when  her  less  was  worse 
than  death.  I  lost  myself,"  added  he, 
in  an  under  tone,  **  in  the  effort  to  win 
ber.  Asleep?  They  say  men  have 
dapt  on  the  mek.  I  eonld  not  sleep— 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  before  her  open 
sepulchre,  and  looking  upon  her 
within  It.  But  mark,  dreadful  as 
tliis  was,  the  form  that  took  her 
pbwa*  or  mm  hrtniia      and  har, 
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was  more  terrible  still.  There  was 
something  in  the  visioDt  that  separated 
it  at  oooe  firoiii  all  idle  faneies»  and 

made  me  know  that  it  was  real.  Too 
well,  too  well,  I  felt  and  knew  it  was 
one  from  the  dead."  For  a  moment 
be  was  silent :  at  length  he  resumed— 
<*I  oonfMs  my  heart  beat  feud.  I 
felt  the  bed  shake  under  my  trembling' 
limbs.  Shame,  at  being  so  overcome, 
roused  me.  1  sprang  up.  1  rushed 
into  the  chamber  where  I  mw  the 
figure  disappearing.  As  I  reached  the 
door,  1  beheld  it — .beheld  it  beiiding 
over  the  slecjjing  l)(»y — the  nurse 
sleeping  more  tranquilly  at  his  ride. 
I  saw  ul— the  old  woman  in  her  chair, 
the  boy's  wan  face  on  the  pillow,  the 
figure  bending  above  him.  Dim  as  the 
room  was,  1  saw  all  as  plainly  as  I  see 
you;  hot,  as  if  oommnnioation  between 
my  will  and  bodily  members  was 
wholly  interrupted,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  a  hideous  dream,  1  had  no  more 
power  to  move  firom  the  spot  whtre  I 
stood,  than  the  marble  taUe  I  leaned 
on  for  support." 

Neville  paused,  fdled  a  goblet  with 
wine,  and  as  he  motioned  to  his  guests 
to  imitate  kin,  assured  Brasier  that  he 
had  stated  the  ahnple  truth. 

**  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  your  nar- 
rative," said  Sir  Thomas.  *'  Had 
there  been  any  thing  of  the  marvellous 
amounting  to  impossibility,  a  dream 
would  account  for  it.  So  far  as  you 
have  gone,  I  see  no  necessity  for  sur- 
mising that  Queen  Mab  had  been  with 
you.* 

Bmt  mark  what  follows.  The 
figure  ro«ie  from  its  stooping  posture, 
turned  upon  me  a  countenance  of  sor- 
row and  anger,  spoke  to  ms^  and 
passed  through  the  opposite  door. 
Then  I  recovered  power  to  move.  I 
swear  to  you,  if  I  know  myself,  it  was 
not  a  base  fear  that  disabled  me.  I 
entered  the  room  wbwe  Miles  and  Dr. 
Agar  alepti  through  it  the  figure  had 
passed.  I  saw  no  trace  that  it  had 
been  there,  except  the  paleness  and 
terror  of  IfileB.  The  doetor's  desp 
was  unhfokeUf  but  as  for  you  Mile^ 
I  never  saw  a  hanmn.  being  suoh  aa 

Image  of  terror.'* 

«  1  admit  it,  "  said  Miles.  "  A  noise 
in  the  siok  room  wakened  me,  and  as  I 
was  about  to  enter  it  I  saw  hun — his 
terrible  countenance — and  heard  the 
very  words  he  spoke — 

Tku  U  no  NeinUe;  aaid  he. 


"  No  wonder  I  should  be  OTercome  . 
by  such  a  spectacle.'* 

«<  What  did  you  say  he  said  ?**  asked 
Brasier.  "  What  do  Jon  suppose 
was  the  meaninu'  of  his  expression  ?" 

"  He  mistook  the  words,"  said  Ne- 
ville hastily ;  "  in  his  terror  he  mis- 
oonenved  them.    Indeed,  there  was 
nothinu'  remarkable  in  them.    It  was 
looks  and  tones  I  was  subdued  by. 
But  you  may  believe  we  did  not  let 
suoh  a  visitation  ineapaoitate  us  wholly. 
We  did  not  let  the  matter  end  without 
investigation.     Miles  and  I,  without 
alarming  servant  or  disturbing  guest, 
searched  every  part  of  the  house  where 
an  intruder  might  hide  or  eeoape.  We 
searched   most  diligently,  although, 
I   confess,  witlmut  hope  of  finding. 
Nor  did  wo  liud.    Since  that  night, 
for  twelve  years,  1  have  never  been  free 
from  apprehension.  Visions  and  voices, 
mysterious  signals  and  unacconntnblo 
noises,  have  di.sturhed  me — persecuted 
me,  1  may  confess,  almost  to  madn^. 
This  night,"  said  be,  and  the  muselee 
of  his  face  quivered,  and  drops  of  per- 
sjiiration  gathered  on  his  brow,  "  this 
night,"  he  whispered,  **  1  saw  the  ap- 
parition again.^  He  paused— .all  three 
were  speechless — even  Brasier*s  ooun- 
tenance  assumed  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  trouble ;  and,  as  the  sound 
of  the  blase,  and  of  brands  crackling 
in  the  spacious  hearth,  grew  fearfully 
loud,  in  the  sudden  stillness  of  that 
silent  hall,  and  the  flame  ^U;>hed  up 
like  jets  from  a  tiery  fountain,  quiver- 
ing with  a  kind  of  mysterious  mtelli- 
gence,  giving  a  seroblanoe  of  motioii 
to  the  pictures  of  soldiers,  and  cour- 
tiers, and  ladies,  in  their  carved  and 
massive  frames,  and,  glancing  upon  the 
faces  of  the  three  ooeupants  of  the 
chamber,  silent  as  the  portraits  of  the 
dejid,  arrested  and  fixed,  as  it  were, 
at  a  moment   when  life  and  feel- 
ing were  most  intense^  tlie  horror  hi 
Neville's  face,  astonishment  and  eipee^ 
tation   in    the   wide-opened   eves  of 
Brasier,  and  the  pallor  of  Miles,  show- 
ing that  fear  mingled  in  his  emotion, 
presented  a  picture  to  which  language 
would  vainly  seek  to  do  justice.  At 
length  Brasier  asked,  with  an  earnest- 
ness he  had  not  previously  mani- 
fested— 

"  In  the  abbey  ?" 

Neville  bowed,  and  after  a  short 
pause  said — 
«  Yes,  in  Athassel  Abbey." 
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,      A  groan  from  Miles  broke  the 
sileaos  that  followed. 

"  You  saw  him  tu- nighty*  said  he  ; 
*'h\\t  why  should  I  ask  ? — what  elM 
could  have  so  daunted  you." 

A  Kloum,  seldom  experienced  in 
that  omI  ball  whmi  atratogen  oeenpiMl 
it,  seemed  now  settling  upon  the  little 
party.  The  silences  were  of  longer 
continuance — the  expressions  which 
Ivolie  upon  them  ieia  likely  to  exhilU 
rate ;  and  it  aeemed  a  geneMl  relief 
when  Pearson  entered,  and,  looking 
with  eyes  askant  upon  the  two  guests, 
while  addressing  his  master,  craved 
hit  aCtcodanoe  at  a  oonsnltation  to  be 
beM  with  the  principal  groom  on  the 
dinpnof»tics  of  the  favourite  hunter, 
Brown  Conqueror.  In  a  matter  of 
eo  maeh  eoniequence,  both  gueitt 
would  willinglyhavelent  assistance;  but 
Neville  understood  from  the  servant's 
manner  that  the  consultutinn  demanded 
secrecy,  and  he ;  dissuaded  them  from 
aoeompanying.him.  The  interruption 
accelerated  the  time  of  separation  for 
the  nijfht,  and  in  a  few  moments  Ne- 
ville found  himself  alone  with  his  con- 
iidential  servant 

He  was  now  an  alteretl  man.  The 
necessity  for  acting  had  roused  n  new 
spirit  within  him.  The  visionary  ter- 
rors of  the  past  hour  withdrew  for  a 
season,  as  the  creatibas  of  ftncy  melt 
and  disperse*  when  a  isndden  alarm 
disturhs  the  reverie  of  a  meditative 
man,  and  restores  him  to  a  sense  of 
connection  with  the  world  be  lives  In. 

The  cause  of  Pearson's  intrusion  was 
soon  told.  Amonpr  the  prisoners  made 
at  Athassel  wa.s  one  who  proffered  valu- 
able information  on  condition  of  ob- 
taining release  llrom  captivity.  It  was 
iidbnnatioD,  however,  wbieh  be  would 
only  give  to  Neville  in  person.  The 
prisoner  was  Purcell.  He  was  speedily 
introduced  into  the  chamber,  m, 
having  made  bis  bargain  duly,  detuled 
bis  intelligence.  Hy  listening  at  doors, 
and  piecing  out  his  imperfect  informa- 
tion by  neglected  scrap  of  paper,  he 
bad,  among  other  things,  arrived  at 
the  knowleilgc  that  there  was  a  new 
claimant  for  the  Garretstown  estates. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  the 


[Dm. 

interview  in  which  this  iofurination 
was  eommunicated  in  all  its  del^ 
Neville  was  s.-iti.'^fied  of  its  importance, 
and  acknowleds;ed  the  justice  of  Per* 
cell's  claim  to  be  released. 

**  It  is  best,"  said  he,  "  that  nothing 
Is  said  about  this.  there  been  a 
list  of  the  prieoDCft*  names  msde 
out  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  It  is  known  only  tfast 
there  are  twenty-tbree  to  be  etaniaed 

in  the  morning.  They  are  hand- 
cuffed,  and  safe  enough  in  the  tower." 

"  Out  of  such  a  number,"  said  Ne- 
ville, speaking  to  him^lf,  **  the  evasion 
of  one  will  be  little  noticed.** 

He  spoke  interrogatively.  Pearson 
seemed  to  interpret  in  his  own  Isshioo, 
and  said  in  reply—. 

^  Or  if  yon  tUnlc  it  would,  sir,  no- 
thing  is  easier  than  to  ram  in  a  Mlor 
in  Purcell's  place.  There's  hardly  a 
man  in  the  country  that  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  put  in,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pur« 
cell  doee  to  be  let  out  Yon  may  bs 
sure  there  will  be  no  complamt  of 
it." 

«No,  no,"  said  NeviUe,  "leavs 
tbim  as  they  are.  The  soldiers  who 
otight'to  be  on  gnard  will  mc^  littis 

.ihout  a  missing  man.  It  is  the  simplest 
and  tho  easiest  arrangcnient,  so  let 
Purcell  have  some  refreshment,  aud 
set  him  free." 

"  No  refreshment,**  said  Purcell, 
"  for  me.  My  freedom  I  have  bought 
by  my  tidings.  1  did  not  barter  them 
for  meat  or  drinlt.*' 

Pearson  consulted  apart  with  his 
master,  and  then  conducted  Purcell  to 
the  gate.  As  he  walked  by  his  side, 
he  did  not  let  the  opportunity  pas»  of 
ensuring  bis  support  to  hb  master's 
cause.  It  was  enoQgh  for  Purcell  that 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  thwart,  and 
perhaps  overpower,  one  in  whose  house 
M  bad  been  degraded.  To  assist  Ne- 
\'ille  was  to  work  out  hie  own  ven- 
geance ;  and,  after  sliirht  pressure  and 
persuasion  from  IN  arson,  he  promised 
to  detail  his  information  to  Garrett 
Neville's  kw-advisers,  either  In  Dnblii 
or  in  the  country,  as  might  eventual^ 
be  deemed  the  more  advisable. 
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 Agli  ntti,  ai  flrtti  infnmi,  i 

Dei  Unnni  un  MiuiUle  ti  crcUo, 
BiUMllar. 

Con  qual  arte         *  I 
La  not!  *ua  prole  fuppoiiarti  ft  lui. 
8«ppe,  DC  Mk   Dove  iU  4*aapo  mUium 

Mltonrani  acidii— udyet 
Mm  It  Indeed  be  k>— end  on  thU  •bore. 

Shall  you  ami  I  no  more 

Together  tee  the  tuu  of  tlm  •ummcr,  let  1 

Vor  M>  ay      an  doM  r 

Fkoovab. 


About  the  time  when  INIr.  Derinzy 
sought  counsel  from  MaiuDe,  there 
was  B  eoiuvltation  of  a  far  different 
description  held  in  the  apartments  of 
Mr.  Malachi  Crook,  gentleman  attor- 
ney. This  gentleuiiin's  lodj^ings  were 
situated  in  the  same  part  ut'  the  town 
with  tlie  tavern  to  which  Mr.  Malone 
retired  with  his  client;  and  within 
theODy  not  unfrequently,  disclostires 
were  made,  and  euterprizes  planned, 
which  niight  well  vindicate  the  right 
of  the  CiUhedral  Yard  to  its  more 
sinister  appellation.  Mr.  Crook  was 
proprietor  of  a  chAmber  in  thf  tavern 
a4iacent  tu  hia  lodgings,  which  served 
as  a  vestibnla  to  lus  own  habitation* 
and  through  this,  by  a  private  door* 
clients,  whose  prudence  or  delicacy 
recoiled  from  rude  contact  with  the 
ordinarj  train  attendant  at  hii  leveesy 
were  admitted  cautioiuly  into  liia 
presence. 

The  parties  who  availed  themselves 
of  this  secret  eutrunce,  at  the  moment 
we  are  about  to  speak  of,  were  Garret 
Neinlle,  Esq.,  and  his  servant,  Pear- 
son— who,  ill  the  days  when  he  pre- 
scribed to  himself  the  laws,  moral  and 
civil,  by  which  his  actions  were  go- 
▼ernedy  liad  found  it  convenient  to 
fbrm  an  alliance,  defensive,  at  least, 
with  the  ingenious  solicitor.  Aware 
of  all  the  facilities  of  the  place,  he 
entered  the  tavern*  and  proceeded 
along  a  narrow  passage  which  led  to  a 
tlimly-liglUL'd  stairc;xse.  Up  this  ho 
ascended,  until  he  reached  a  door, 
through  which  he  introduced  his  master 
into  an-hatnbly  furnished  apartment— 
then,  carefully  closing  the  door,  he 
himself  proceeded  into  at)  inner 
room.    After  a  few  minutes,  he  re- 
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appeared,  and  conducted  Mr.  Neville 
through  a  room,  rather  dark,  but 
sumptuously  decorated — and*  walldng 
over  a  earpet,  so  thiek  and  sof^  that 

it  returned  no  sound,  they  passed, 
stooping  much,  through  a  low,  and  it 
would  appear,  secret  door,  into  Mr. 
Crook's  private  ofBoe— >wben,  imrne* 
diately*  the  door  dosed»  and  no  ap- 
pearance  of  egress  from  the  apart- 
ment, on  that  side,  was  visible  in  tite 
dark  oaken  wainscot. 

Mr.  Crook  was  standmg  when  thej 
entered.  liis  name  was,  certainly,  not 
derivf  J  from  his  appearance.  He  was 
an  erect,  well-proportioned  man,  of 
middle  age«  with  no  visible  bend  sinis- 
ter in  either  t\jrm  or  feature.  With- 
out inovinL^  from  the  desk  at  which  he 
stood,  without  even  saluting  his  visit- 
ants—he pointed  to  diurs,  upon  one 
of  wliich  Neville  mechanically  seated 
himself — and,  at  a  nod  from  him,  hil 
servant  occupied  the  other. 

Peai'sou,  an  old  acijuaintatice  and 
client,  laid  aside*  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  office,  all  th*.*  disguises  by  wliich 
his  outer  man  had  been  metamorphosed 
-—but  his  master,  whose  confidence  was 
not  yet  given  to  the  Newgate  practi- 
tioner* while  affiBctii^  to  unmuffle  hia 
visagu  and  person,  presented  a  form 
and  aspect  so  unlike  his  real  appear- 
ance, as  to  satisfy  him  that  he  could 
feel  quite  at  ease*  should  he  meet  Mr. 
Crook  in  the  publicity  of  Stephen's- 
grecn,  at  the  most  fashionable  hour  in 
the  day.  The  attorney  glanced  a. 
shrewd  look  upon  master  and  servant* 
and  affected  to  be  satisfied,  as  if  he 
had  met  both  alike  face  to  face. 

The  eouversational  part  of  the  con- 
sultation was  conducted  principally 
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inliis  master's  behalf,  and  speaking 
"With  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  that  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
for  Mr.  Neville  to  interpose,  which, 
indeed,  he  never  did,  except  when  some 
error  was  to  be  corrected — then,  with 
a  husky  voice,  and  with  the  smallest 
possible  outlay  of  words,  he  set  matters 
properly  in  train,  and  left  them  be- 
tween the  parties  who  ao  thoroqg^y 
understood  each  other. 

As  long  as  the  narrative  flowed 
freely,  mr,  Creole  never  offered  a 
nngle  interruption  to  it,  either  by 
word  or  look.  His  countenance,  it 
miglit  be  said,  was  equally  silent  with 
his  tongue — and  when  he  spoke,  at 
length,  as  if  wiUi  dei^gn  to  aqjust  the 
atoiy  conveniently  for  remembrance 
and  use,  neither  voice  nor  look  be- 
trayed the  faintest  emotion. 

How  wonderfully  the  moral  beins 
becomes  neutralized  by  the  force  of 
habit.  In  Crook,  tliorc  were  two  per- 
sons, one  an  abstraction  of  intelligence 
and  acuteness— the  other  merely  an 
animal  life,  conscions  only  in  animal 
wants  and  indulgences  and  sufferings. 
When  cither  had  its  turn,  it  ruled 
without  partnership  or  control.  Nei- 
ther appeared  to  be  troubled  by  any 
remonstrances  of  conscience.  To  Mr. 
Crook  there  was  no  other  law  of  morals 
than  that  which  wa.s  discernible  in  the 
■uccess  or  the  failure  of  his  enter- 
prises. 

"  How  many  years  since  the  death 

of  the  suppositious  heir?" 

Pearson  understood  his  master's 
look,  and  replied  in  an  interrogative 
tone, 

"  Of  the  heir,  Mr.  Neville?" 

*'  Of  course — but  I  see  no  use  in 
keeping  up  a  deception  here.  If  you 
are  satisned,  Ifr.  Neville,  to  leave 
this  matter  between  Pearson  and  me, 
we  shall  be  much  more  expeditious, 
and  I  think  I  may  add,  more  satis- 
factory, in  our  proceedings.  [  shall 
refer  to  you,  when  Pearson's  Informa- 
tion is  defective.  How  many  years 
since  the  death  of  the  sappositious 
heir?** 

About  seventeen  Tears.** 

"  TIow  long  since  tne  disappearance 
of  the  heir  ? 

"  Nineteen  years.** 

How  long  since  the  death  of  the 
late  Marmadidce  NeviUer 

^  Betweoi  sevfoteen  andel^iCaen*'* 


The  heir,  or  the  pretended  bar, 
was  found  in  less  than  a  year  after  his 

supposed  father's  death  ?" 

Pearson  consulted  his  master,  azui 
replied, 

"  Withm  three  or  fenr  noolb 

after." 

"  Was  there  any  thinpr  remarkable 
attending  the  recovery  or  the  intro- 
duction to  BIr.  Neville's  boose  of  tUs 
childr 

There  were  rejoicings  and  enter- 
tainments, at  which  the  principal  per- 
sons in  the  country  were  preeent. 

"  What  witnesses  have  you  that  ths 
child  was  recoj^nizeil  as  heir  ':" 

Pearson  recited  a  number  of  names. 

"  And  these  persons  will  be  wit- 
nesses of  his  interment?** 

-  All— and  all  prodacible--a&d  pa** 
sons  of  credit." 

Can  they  say  more  than  thats 
certain  child  was  presented  to  them  SS 
the  heir  of  Garretatown — (that  is  the 
name,  is  it  not?) — and  that  they  at- 
tended his  public  funeral — can  any  of 
them  certify,  of  their  own  knowledge, 
the  identity  of  this  young  person  r 

"It  is  impossible  to  say.  Ifr. 
Neville  thought  it  better  to  consult yoa 
in  the  first  instance,  before  inquiring 
into  the  particulars  of  what  these  gen- 
tlemen will  be  ready  to  bear  witness." 

"  Have  you  examined  this  Brasil 
you  spoke  of,  with  a  view  to  ascc^rtain 
what  account  he  may  have  given  ut  ibe 
alRur  to  the  adverse  party?" 

<'  We  had  no  opportonltj— Brad 
has  disappeared." 

"  You  said  that  a  doctor  was  to  be 
sounded — have  you  reached  him  ?** 

*'  Yes,  but  not  his  secret.  He  is 
lock-jawed  towards  us.  Not  a  word 
will  be  tell,  whether  he  knows  much 
or  little — or  if  he  tias  told  much  ox 
little  to  Derinsj.** 

**  Have  yon  discovered  any  thing  of 
importance,  a.s  to  the  plans  and  re- 
sources of  the  enemy — has  this  young 
claimant  any  powerful  friends?** 

«•  Hehas,^*  replied  Pearson,  '•friendf 
of  wealth,  and  consequence  too.  I 
have  taken  c.ire  to  have  a  person  here 
who  has  given  some  information  re- 
specting them.  I  thought  you  might 
find  it  well  to  examine  him,  and  de> 
sired  that  he  should  be  in  attendaacs* 
He  is  now  in  Dublin." 

"Is  he  town-bred?"  said  the  at* 
tomej* 

«No:  Ihit  Si  Us  ftral  tirittolhs 
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eapital— be  wu  •  land  of  tntor  to  the 
children  of  Mr.  Deriotej*  the  friend 

of  this  Carleton — and  seems  to  have 
made  good  use  of  his  time  and  oppor- 
tunities." 

«'  Let  ne  see  bini  to*inorrow.  To 
return  to  our  business — is  Breal  the 
witness  most  to  be  dreaded  ?" 

Mr.  Neville  nodded,  and  rendered 
Pearson's  andible  replj  superflaons. 

The  attorney  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment— then,  with  a  countenance  per- 
fectly unmoved,  and  a  calm  low  voice, 
he  said,  tirst  looking  at  Pearson,  and 
then  turning  a  pair  of  large  grey  eyes 
upon  his  master — 

**  It  is,  as  I  understand  the  case, 
seventeen  years  since  you  employed 
Brasil  to  pruoore  a  diildt  a  dying  or 
sickly  child,  who  was  to  personate  the 
heir  to  the  property  now  in  yonr  pos- 
session ?" 

Neville  flushed,  and  grew  pale 
again— then  rose  from  bis  chair,  bat 
resumed  it,  snbdned  by  the  composnre 
of  the  attorney. 

Sit  down,  sir — sit — regard  me  as 
jour  physician— physician,  not  of  your 
soul  or  body,  but  of  what  you  valuer  per- 
haps, more  than  either — your  reputa- 
tion and  property.  There  must  be  can- 
dour in  this  office — it  is  not,  to  be  sure, 
a  very  sumptuous  affiur — but,  perhaps, 
it  Is  ue  truest  palace  of  truth  w  hich 
exists.  All  our  operations,  to  be  of 
any  value,  must  have  truth  for  a  basis, 
and  we  are  met  together  now  to  lay 
the  foundation  stone.  You  have  wit- 
nesses to  prove  that  Brasil  put  the 
preteiuled  heir  upon  them.  So  l.ir, 
the  fellow's  testimony  against  us  may 
be  damaged— but  still,  such  a  story  as 
bis  will  tell  terribly  with  a  jury.  The 
doctor's,  too,  will  be  formidable.  Mr. 
Neville,  this  is  no  common  case.  It 
is  not  in  the  direct  line  of  business. 
My  charges — you  must  prepare  your- 
self for  them — will  be  heavy." 

**  My  master  will  satisfy  you,"  said 
Pearson. 

And  tbisy  to  commence  wiOt,** 
continued  Neville,  handing  to  the  at- 
torney a  purse  heavily  filled  with  gold. 

Crook  uoised  it  for  a  moment  in  his 
band,  ana  his  eyes,  for  the  first  time^ 
twinkled,  as  they  caught  the  yellow 
gleam  of  the  metal  through  the  purse. 

"  Pearson,"  said  he,  "  is  it  not  a 
very  probable  case,  that  Brasil  has 
bfNome  deranged  ?  StaT«  let  me  see  | 
€«Mb  two*  tbrecb  ter  ebihlreo^T^ 


one  after  anoiber^  of  fever— bit  wUb 
following  them.    Many  a  man's  brain 

has  pone  distracted  for  less.  Have 
you  inquired  into  the  matter  among 
his  neighbours  ?  The  man  has  disap- 
peared---8trayed  away.  Advertise  the 
matter.  Offer  a  reward  for  tidings  of 
him.  My  clerk  shall  draw  up  a  form 
of  advertisement.  The  adverse  party 
have  btm  now  In  custody.  Eh — yes, 
yes.  Is  it  practicable  to  retaliate— 
with  them,  until  X\\e  day — w  ith  us,  on 
the  dav — of  trial  ?  But,  Pearson— 
where  is  the  claimant  ? 

**  Here,  there  is  reason  to  believe- 
here,  in  Dublin." 

"  And,  if  all  else  fail — at  least, 
while  he  remains  here — he  is  in  your 
power.** 

«  No,"  cried  Neville,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  natural  voice — •*  not  in  his 
power,  nor  in  mine,  nor  in  any  man'.s, 
to  harm  him.  I  would  not  have  him 
hurt,  to  gidn  ray  cause  by  It.** 

"  My  ma^iter  is  obstinate  on  this 
point,"  said  Pearson.  It  would  be 
easy  to  settle  the  matter,  only  he  has 
Men  scruples.** 

**  Well,  well,"  said  the  attome]r» 
"every  man's  taste  should  be  respected. 
You  have  the  best  right,  sir,  to  choose. 
I  do  not  dispute  it — but  suppo.se,  now, 
in  the  event  of  your  witnesses  not  com- 
ing up  to  the  point — suppose  we  fail 
in  e.Htabli  hincf  a  case  of  lunacy  Rirainst 
Brasil,  et  ciettru,  et  c<etera,  et  catera, 
is  there  any  claimant  between  the  pro- 
perty and  you»  except  this  young 
person  ?" 

"  No ;  not  one." 

**  And  suppose  now — merely  putting 
a  ease  you  know — you  did  onoe  a  good 
deal,  and  not  of  a  very  pious  nature^ 
to  win  your  house  and  land^^.  Sup- 
pose you  are  on  the  poiut  uf  losing 
ootb,  and  character  too — perhaps 
more  than  character  and  estate — ^yoa 
understand — and,  suppose  there  is  only 
one  little  oh>tat'K'  to  your  keeping 
all  and  an  obstacle  easily  removed  in 
this  pleasant  city  of  ours.  I  pledge 
you  my  word,  there  isnota  night  that 
somebody  <loe,s  not  make  an  unexplained 
exit  from  society ;  you  do  not  know 
how  natural  a  sudden  termination  of 
life  is  among  the  incidents  of  our 
stirring  metropolis.  Footpads  and 
press-ganirs,  and  chair-merj  and  watch- 
men, and  then  the  gentry,  the  Mo- 
hawks, and  Cherokees.  reanon  can 
enUghten  joq." 
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Bad  as  he  was^  Neville  was  aroused 
into  indignation.  Before  he  expressed 
it,  the  attorney  paused — changed  his 

tone — 

"  Don't  waste  your  anger,"  he  said, 
"  I  like  you  all  the  better  for  feeling 
H— -let  na  return  to  business  only 
conlide  in  me— and*  in  the  first  place* 
do  not  be  over  sensitive  or  apprehen- 
sive. I  have  no  idea  of  contriving  the 
plot  of  a  tragedy  for  any  client,  or 
concerning  myself  in  it.  But,  it  is 
wise  always  to  know  the  extent  of  one's 
resources,  if  we  arc  driven  bv  neces- 
sity  to  avail  ourselves  of  them.  You 
want  to  keep  a  claimant  firom  becom- 
iog  master  of  property  which  you  have 
made  yours — if  it  turns  out  that  he 
has  the  law  clearly  on  his  side,  and 
that  we  can  defeat  Ikim  by  a  little  de- 
▼emess,  what  is  to  be  done?  Will 
yon  take  the  consequences,  and  let  the 
law  take  its  course,  supposing  the 
results  to  be,  loss  of  all  you  have- 
are  yon  sure  that,  in  this  case  also, 
there  will  not  be  a  tragedy — do  you 
think  you  know  the  full  extent  to 
which  you  have  committed  yourself? 
Well,  I  understand  even  the  shake  of 
your  head—there  is  danger.  Now, 
the  claimant — supposme  that  we  could 
have  him  removed,  anrlkept  aloof  for 
a  time — for  a  time  only — and  without 
harm  to  his  person.  Ay,  there^  I 
•ee  that  movea  yon— I  have  nowofie 
purpose,  I  assure  yon.  The  arrange- 
ments ** 

Here  Neville  broke  in  npon  him, 
and  although  not  in  a  very  resolute 
tone,  repeated  hia  former  detenninaF 
tion. 

**  I  never  can  consent,"  said  he, 
<*  to  any  act  by  which  this  young  man 
is  likely  to  suffer." 

"  Well,  sir,  your  wishes  shall  be 
respected,"  said  Mr.  Crook.  I  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  detaining  you 
longer  now.  To-morrow,  or  after,  if 
you  will  call  on  me — or,  what  may, 
perhaps,  he  equally  convenient,  if  you 
will  send  Pearson,  I  shall  be  prepared 
with  an  opinion  on  your  case. 

Before  Pearson  saw  the  attorney 
again,  his  master,  urge«l  by  what  he 
termed  necessity,  had  yielded  his  as- 
sent to  the  adoption  of  measures, 
against  which  he  had  prerioasly  pro- 
tested— and  Pearson  was  empowered 
to  assist  in  making  such  arranirements 
as  should  be  found  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, on  condition*  always  under- 


stood, that  the  young  claimant  of  the 
estates  should  not  suffer  personal 
injury.  Mr.  Crook  gave  an  under- 
takintj  that  this  condition  should  be 
respected.  Among  the  various  capa- 
cities in  which  he  made  bis  talents 
profitable,  one  was  that  of  an  adviser 
and  an  agent  in  the  affairs  of  certain 
contrabandists,  who  traded  in  the  ex- 
portation of  live  human  stock,  to  re- 
cruit the  armies  of  nations  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  of  such  othtf  com> 
modities  as  could  be  advantapeously 
obtained  in  Ireland  ;  and,  although  the 
"  wild  geese"  were  generally  forwarded 
fipom  oth«r  ports,  yet,  as  trading  vessds 
sailed  from  Dublin,  freighted  with 
stores,  which  they  <leliverea  to  cruisers 
off  the  coast,  it  happened,  not  unfre- 
quently,  that  their  commanders  were 
charged  with  the  custody  and  expatria- 
tion of  the  more  strictly  {Hrohibited 
commodities. 

An  opportunity  offered  of  sending 
off  Csrleton  by  a  vessel  of  this  descrip- 
tion,  and  an  order  for  his  detention  m 
a  foreign  country,  as  a  person  danger- 
ous to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender, 
was  easily  obtained  from  authorities 
residing  m  Dublin.  AU  this  Bir. 
Crook  could  have  executed — and  no 
more  was  necessary,  than  to  ensure 
the  safe  deliverance  ol'  Carietou  on 
board  thetrader  then  lying  in  the  Lilli^. 

With  the  stratagem  by  which  this 
feat  was  accomplished,  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted.  It  was  suggested 
to  the  inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Crouk  s 
senior  clerk,  Antony  Vowell,  during 
an  examination  of  rurcell,  in  which 
he  was  called  in  to  his  master's  assist- 
ance. Mr.  Vowell  was  a  very  dapper 
little  person,  attired  in  a  suit  of  snuff* 
Inrown  fustian,  a  colour  which  the 
quantity  of  the  stimulant  designed  for 
his  nostrils,  but  too  nmch  diverted  to 
his  p^arments,  rendered  especially  con- 
venient.  This  functionary,  who  some* 
times  attended  at  the  theatre,  and 
occiisionally  read  a  poem  or  a  romance, 
concocted  the  letters  by  which  Carietou 
had  been  betrayed.  One  of  them* 
enclosing  the  little  cross,  (which  he 
ordered  Pearson  to  procure  at  a  neigh- 
bouring shop,)  contained  a  melancholy 
farewell  from  one,  whose  life  the  youtli 
was  supposed  to  have  saved,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own.  She  was  leaving  her 
home  and  country  for  a  distant  grave- 
Before  her  tare  well  ,  could  reach  him* 
ihe  would  be  far  fironf  all  sIa  lofad^ 
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•xoepthismuige.  That  precious  image 
abowd  nerer  leave  her  heart,  or  her 

thoughts.  It  should  po  with  her  to 
an  early  tomb — and  all  she  asked  ot* 
him»  to  •  whom  she  gave  her  all — her 
heart  and  young  aflbetioiis—waSf  that 
he  would  give  a  sigh  to  her  memory, 
and  wear  the  little  offering  ihe  enclosed 
for  her  sake. 

This  letter,  written  in  a  hand  rather 
more  elegant  than  the  ohirographj  of 
the  ladies  of  that  day,  was  enclosed  in 
one  somewhat  less  delicate  in  form  and 
feeling,  it  puruorted  to  be  from  the 
hdyVmiid   ana  ran  thus : 

"  HoNorRED  Sir — I  humhly  Vjeg 
parding  for  the  liberty  I  take  in  dis- 
obeying  the  best  lady  that  ever  poor 
servant  had  for  a  mistrefls — and  hope 
no  offenee  to  you  in  the  same.  Its 
the  cause  of  my  writirvLr  to  your  honour 
is  this :  the  doctors  have  ordered  my 
jewel  of  a  ladj  to  be  sent  to  a  warm 
place,  in  the  south  of  the  world-.- 
and  she  is  going  to  England,  where 
her  mother  is  waitiiig  for  her  at  this 
present.  Mr.  James  is  in  the  ship 
with  me  and  my  young  lady — and  she 
said  to  me  this  morning,  *  dear  Willis,' 
says  >;he,  *  go  yourself,'  says  she,  'and 
|)ut  this  letter  (that';i  the  other  letter) 
into  the  post  this  evening' — and  I 
heard  her  say,  when  she  turned  away, 
and  thought  I  was  off,  *  he'll  get  it 
when  my  heart  is  breaking,  far,  far 
away  from  him,  ou  the  salt  say.'  And 
knowing  that  it  was  of  your  honour 
my  own  ilarlint  j)Oor  missus  was  think- 
ing— fur,  iiuiny  a  time  I  heerd  her 
say,  there  was  never  iu  the  whole 
world,  a  duke^  or  a  king,  to  be  com- 
pared to  you — I  took  the  letter,  and» 
mstead  of  putting  it  in  the  post,  1  gave 
it  to  a  friend  of  mioe,  a  dacent  young 
man*  that's  a  sailor,  to  bring  to  your 
own  hands.  It  would  be  a  great  com- 
fort,  I'm  sure,  to  my  lady—  for  she 
dotes  down  on  you  ;  and  she  is  the 
beautifulest  creature,  as  yuu  know 
wellf  that's  possible  to  be  laid  eyes 
upon  ;  and  a  beautlM  OOnple  tbo'd 
make  with  one  that  was  corresponding, 
which,  its  the  truth,  your  honour  is 
a  motto  for  a  Prence — and  it  would 
be  a  great  oomfbrt  to  see  yononcs^ 
before  she  goes— «>»  asking  your  ho- 


nour to  pardon  my  freedom,  and 
never  to  tell  how  I  disobeyed  my 
lady's  order — I  write,  by  this  present, 
to  let  you  know,  that  the  ship  is  to 
sail  at  twelve  o'clock,  this  blessed  and 
sorrowful  mght.— Your  bonoiirs  to 
command,  hoL  &o.  See." 

Mr.  Vowell  seemed  much  to  admire 
his  performance,  which  he  held  at  a 
distHice  from  his  eyes,  and  read  over* 
first  for  his  own  ^^ratification — and 
then,  for  the  approval  of  his  master. 

Crook  seemed  dissatisfied. 

«« It  won't  do,  VoweU***  said  he ; 
« the  trick  is  too  dear,  he'])  see 
through  it." 

«•  No  danger,"  said  tho  author— 

a  youth  of  twenty  has  a  fund  of 
eredulity,  in  such  mattare»  not  to  be 
exhausted.  Ill  stake  my  reputation 
on  the  success  of  my  lure."  And, 
pausing  to  indulge  in  three  consecutive 
appliances  of  rappee,  he  floarisbed  hia 
handy  and  ezclauned  in  a  theatrical 
tone— 

A  lover  may  l>p»trJ«!e  (he  gotMuner* 
'Jhat  idlM  in  tha  vuloo  nuDmer  air, 
AadyitnMfUlt  wUghltovaiU^r 

Antony  ^(>vveI]  could  not  inspire 
his  master  or  I'earsou  with  confidence 
like  his  own— and,  accordingly,  a 
double  plot  was  arranged.  One,  that 
of  Mr.  \'owell — one,  the  invention  of 
the  retired  highwayman.  The  former 
waa  saooessroi--and  the  latter,  which 
had  for  its  object,  to  seise  Carleton 
on  his  return  from  the  solicitor- 
general's,  was  carried  into  effect,  so 
far  as  to  retard  Mr.  Derinzcy's  pro- 
gress. Pnrcell  made  one  of  the  party 
appointed  to  execute  the  latter  scheme, 
and  had  it  in  contemplation  to  avail 
himself  of  any  opportunity  afford- 
ed Mm,  through  the  distnrders  of 
the  night,  fat  the  purpose  of  avcQg^ 
ing  what  he  consider*-  !  h'^  own  wrong. 
The  accidental  intervention  of  Buck 
Farrell,  who,  before  leaving  his  coun- 
try for  France,  paid  aftrewell  visit  to 
Dublin,  ^Bsappointed  hunt  and  it  was 
he  who,  in  a  rage,  exasperated  by 
the  remembrance  of  a  recent  annoy- 
ance, hurled  the  missile  which  had  so 
serious  an  effect  npon  the  poor  Bnck 
and  his  fortones. 
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•*  Oh,  tho«c  (Ippp  «K>iind«,  thaw  Yolc*i  rich  and  htavenlj  ( 
How  |>"wirtully  thty  (iw»y  the  »nul        .        .  • 
■       proud  bell*,  and  do  jrour  peal*  already  riaf , 
To  gnM  a*  >9oiM  dawn 


**  Hi*  Lmd  hMh  ■rim, 
fiorrow  no  loofir  i 
Temptation  hath  tMi  bJa, 
Bal  be  wu  the  ■boofttw 
Happx,  liapior  Tictorjr  I 


*»  Thftt  I  wcrr  out  of  thh  . 

I  fr.  1      It  flu'  ortran 
Slilli'l  my  hrcntliinn, 
Aii'l  that  tlie  anthem  waa 
iSreaking  ugr  hcacb" 


The  clocks  of  Paris  were  chiming  the 
hour  of  eleven,  on  a  December  night, 
when  a  young  man,  as  bis  step  and  air 
seemod  to  announce  him,  appeared  on 
the  I'oiit  Neuf,  and  approached  the 
equestrian  statue  with  which  it  is 
aaorned.  Aftffr  exploring  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  pedestal,  he  came  forth 
from  the  enclosure,  and  for  some  time 
paced  the  hri<l^c,  the  only  living  tiling 
on  it,  or  in  sight  of  it,  with  the  irre- 
ffntaritj  of  gesture  and  gait  which 
betrajs  mental  disquietude,  or  impa- 
tience. 

The  night,  although  tranquil,  was 
so  severely  cold,  that,  one  would  have 
thought,  none  who  could  avoid  its 
ripours  would  voluntarily  i.'ndurc  them. 
And  yet,  the  individual  who  enacted 
sentinel  on  the  bridge,  was  not  a  func- 
tionary placed  there,  to  shiver  for  his 
hire,  as  a  guardian  of  the  nig^ht.  He 
was  one,  of  whom  the  reader  has  some 
little  knowledge — a  young  gentleman, 
carried  off  against  his  will,  by  foroa 
and  treachery,  from  Ireland— and  who 
had  remain«Mi,  from  various  reason'', 
for  more  than  a  year,  part  of  the  time 
not  agaiust  his  will,  a  sojourner  in 
Paris. 

There  was  much,  it  is  true,  in  tlie 
XL«ipect  of  the  heavens,  and  in  tlic  in- 
fluences of  the  hour,  to  reward  an 
observer,  susceptible,  as  Carleton  was, 
of  beauty,  provided  only  that  he  were 
preserved  from  the  inconvenience  of 
bodily  sensation,  and  thus  rendered 
proof  against  cold.  The  night,  cloud- 
less and  serene,  was  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  affords  perhaps  the  noblest 
idea  of  physical  creation.  The  intense 
brilliancy  of  the  stars,  and  the  purity 
Off  tha  medium  throi^h  which  they 
ahmw^  mada  imnlfeit>  one  ailg^  almost 


affirm,  to  the  faculty  of  sight,  that 
where  these  glorious  orbs  were  not, 
there  was  vaeaney;  and  that  tbelr 
several  lights  were  transmitted  from 
distancef,  more  and  more  remote  in 
the  immensity  of  space.  It  might  be 
delusion  to  think  that  the  eye  could 
receive  knowledge  like  this ;  but  cer- 
t;iin  it  wa?,  the  eye  received  no  intima- 
tion of  any  solid  iirmament  on  high 
to  repel  its  up  ward  gaze — "  of  any  boun- 
dary, though  it  were  a  roof  flrattad 
with  golden  stars,"  between  the  worlds 
of  .*ense  and  spirit.  Sight,  as  well  as 
thought,  seemed  as  if  it  could  pene- 
trate the  pure  regions  above ;  and  no* 
thing  but  the  imperfection  of  a  mortal 
nature  incapacitated  the  enthusiast 
on  whom  the  fair  night  had  laid  her 
power,  from  pursuing  his  adventurous 
way,  through  boundless  realms,  where 
suns  bevond  suns  revealed  themselves 
in  succession,  at  distances  ever  enlarg- 
ing, and  exercised  their  mysterious 
attractions,  *'  drawing  on  towards  eter- 
nity the  attempered  mind.** 

A  crescent  moon  rather  added  a 
new  grace,  so  delicate  was  its  form, 
to  the  beauty  of  the  night,  than  im- 
parted to  it  a  lunar  character.  It  was 
a  beautiful  object  in  the  heavens,  but, 
except  for  a  scant  and  slender  efful- 
gence on  some  few  house-tops,  and 
here  and  there  a  silvered  pinnacle,  un- 
ac1<nowledged  by  the  world  of  Paris. 
The  massive;  form  of  the  Tuilltries 
and  Louvre  showed  themselvvs  that 
they  were,  but  showed  not  how  fiur 
they  were — and  although  a  wandarins 
beam  of  the  young  moon  here  and 
there  illuminated  .some  point  in  its 
way,  there  was  little  brightness  for 
the  eye  of  man,  escept  in  the  shiiuBg 
llnnaiBeiit  above  bii  iMadL  or  In  tlia 
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unruffled  water,  where  the  heavens, 
so  fidthM  was  the  representation  of 
them,  seemed  reprodnoMy  rather  than 

reflected. 

And  Paris,  too,  so  keenly  alive  in 
every  membw  of  its  crowded  popula- 
tion, to  the  pettiest  concern  of  the 
passing  day — so  rich  in  historical  and 
traditionary  recollections — Paris  had 
its  influence  on  the  agencies  of  the 
night,  and  imparted  to  them  a  moral 
interest.  To  the  meditating  mind,  its 
deep  repose  was  like  a  mystery.  The 
jpast  had  awakened  into  power.  Recol- 
lections of  a  ^oosand  years — ^firom 
crime,  from  virtue,  of  war  and  peace, 
of  siepre,   when  famine  entered  the 

fuarded  walls — of  proud  days,  when 
old  battalions  marched  forth  to  battle* 
and  when  veterans  returned  throi^h 
decorated  portals,  and  captive  banners 
were  welcomed  with  acclamations, 
louder  than  of  the  flghts  in  which  the 
conquerors  won  them;  reeolleetlona 
of  more  touching  interest — half  publl<^ 
half  domestic — claimed  the  night  sea- 
son as  their  proper  domain — com- 
manded the  ordinary  interests  of  day 
to  depart  for  a  season,  and  reigned 
with  solemnizing  influence  over  the 
abodes  of  the  hushed  multitude. 

For  nearly  half-an-hour,  Carleton 
remamed  on  the  bridge,  beguiled  by 
the  poetry  of  the  season,  or  absorbea 
in  a  trance  of  thought,  which,  with 
not  less  power  than  has  recently  been 
ascribed  to  a  magnetic  slumber,  seemed 
to  exempt  him  from  sensation.  At 
length,  he  was  startled  into  conscious- 
ness. A  majestic  voice  awoke  him, 
and  awoke  witli  him  the  slumbering 
city.  The  groat  bell  of  Ndtre  Dame 
sent  Ibrth  its  summons — sudden*  so- 
lemn, elevating.  What  a  command- 
ing tone !  how  the  heart  responded  to 
it  1  how  it  issued  from  the  still  obscu- 
rity, like  light  and  life-.bttt  not  like 
the  life  of  mortals.  How  came  men 
to  impose  on  agents  like  this  the  un- 
welcome task  of  modulating  their  voices 
to  shape  out  melodies  which  human 
art  has  constructed?  Who  has  not 
felt  how  reluctantly  they  yield  to  the 
uncongenial  duty — and  how  manifest 
they  make  it — that  the  music  the^  are 
enforced  to  utter*  is  not  a  strain  of 
their  own  far  country.  They  complain 
while  they  chant  it.  And  how  came 
men  to  speak  of  "  joy-bells  ?"  Was 
ever  joyful  sound  rung  out  by  tho  most 
silver-toned  of  those  solemn  mtmltora  ? 


And  yet,  the  name  is  not  altogeChar 
inappropriate.  There  is  no  eartUy 
joy  or  triumph,  which  a  shade  of  peop 
siveness  does  not  mingle  in— 

M  Aihlit«lMnbi  wtM  ttm  to«M  kIMMWMft.** 

We  are  exiles.    A  recolleotbn*  not 

understood,  of  home,  revives  with 
every  thing  that  gives  delight.  The 
dial  which,  according  to  the  wdl* 
known  inscription,  takes  no  note  of 
time  that  passes  in  darkness  and  gloom, 
and  marks,  it  might  be  added,  the 
bright  hours  with  a  shade,  is  no  unfair 
^rpe  of  human  felicity  ;  and,  so  long 
as  hi^piness  shall  have  the  power 
to  awaken  a  latent  melancholy,  the 
Vallegro  of  the  bells  will  continue  to 
be  our  joy's  most  fitting  representative. 

Paris  was  soon  clamorously  alive. 
Krom  all  ddes  round,  to  a  distance 
which  seemed  interminable,  tower  after 
tower  auswered  to  the  awakening  sum- 
mons. The  deer  winter  air  was  filled 
with  sound.  Here,  sweet  carillons 
were  wildly  ringing,  in  tones  so  light 
and  exulting,  that,  if  it  were  possible, 
they  would  be  wholly  gav — there  tune> 
fril  melodies  of  more  elaborate  charac- 
ter were  deftly  sounding — and  under 
all,  but  audible  through  all,  from  place 
to  place,  notes  of  graver  character* 
vibrating  mournfully,  as  if  utterinsr 
**  the  sad  memento  of  mortality"* — all 
mingled,  as  it  were,  in  rivalry — and 
yet,  in  a  strange  wild  harmony,  that 
took  captive  the  listening  spirit. 

Human  life*  throughout  the  vast 
city,  now  roused  itself  from  stillness 
and  slumber.  Lights  began  to  glance 
from  high  chambers,  and  shadows  be- 
came visible  within  them*  as  their  oe- 
cupants  were  bnsied  in  the  labours  of 
a  toilette  where  needful  warmth  and 
some  little  indispensable  coquetry 
should  be  reconciled  together.  Doors 
soon  were  heard  to  open  and  shot- 
paved  ways  told  of  the  armed  feet 
Dy  which  they  were  rudely  invaded — 
multitudes  swarmed  into  the  streets— 
and  streams  of  homan  fbrms  became 
distinguishable*  movii^^  on,  notolentlyt 
in  all  directions  to  which  the  eye  could 
turn,  and  far  as  sight  could  penetrate. 
It  was  a  strange,  bewildering  scene  ; 
the  lanterns*  movins  in  so  many  va- 
rious  directions,  and  the  moving  masses 
their  gleams  were  cast  upon. 

Carleton's  attention  was  given  ex- 
dosively  and  eagerly  to  the  grouns 
which  passed  over  the  hri^gn*  Ho 
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took  his  post  near  the  ttatue,  stanrlincr 
a  little  apart,  and  f)ccasionally  coming 
forward,  to  examine  more  narrowly, 
a  company,  or  an  indiTidnal.  He  eat* 
perienced,  it  was  maiitfttt»  repeated 
disappointments.  Many  gay  groups 
passed  him  by,  from  either  side  of  the 
river  ;  many  gay  compliments  and  re- 

f)artees  were  interchanged ;  but  no  s»- 
utation  was  addressed  to  him.  At 
last,  a  severer  disappointment  appeared 
to  have  taken  from  him  patience  and 
hope.  He  had  stepped  forward  eagerly 
towards  an  advancing  partyy  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  night,  opened  his 
lips  to  speak.  The  party  passed  silently 
on,  and  Carleton  withdrew,  angry,  as 
well  as  disaf^inted— tnrnea  his  Mck 
upon  the  careless  crowds,  in  whom  he 
had  no  further  concern,  and  leaned 
over  the  glittering  river,  as  if  he  would 
ask  its  counsel.  In  tibis  state  of  ab- 
atraetiony  or  at  least  of  estrangement, 
a  whisper  reached  his  ear,  "  St.  Ger- 
main L'Auxerrois."  He  turned  has- 
tily, but  the  whisperer  was  still  more 
alert;  he  conld  barely  distingoish  a 
cloaked  flgore  flitting  quickly  round 
the  enclosure.  Before  he  could  come 
up  with  it,  it  had  mingled  with  the 
crowd  on  the  bridge,  and  was  lost  to 
his  view.  He  hi^,  however,  he  be- 
lieved, received  the  message  for  which 
he  had  long  and  impatiently  waited— 
and  be  hastened  to  profit  by  it. 

When  Carleton  entered  the  church 
of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  where 
bourgeoisie,  courticrs,and  high  noblesse 
assembled  to  the  midnight  mass  with 
which  the  fete  of  Noel  was  to  be  wel- 
oomed»  it  was  yet  but  imperfectly 
figbted.  The  dim  aisles  deceived  the 
eye  into  a  notion  of  vast  extent,  and 
a  picturesque  effect  was  given  to  the 
crowds  hastening  to  the  great  altar, 
as  they  passed  successively  in  wan 
light  and  deep  shadow.  Votaries  came 
thronging  in,  chairs  were  placed,  as 
piety  or  fancy  directed,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  massive  pillars,  in  tiie  half, 
concealed  side-usles*  or  in  the  open 
nave  fronting  the  choir  and  principal 
altar.  Aged  mendicants  were  to  bo 
seen  near  the  various  gates,  saluting 
new-eomers  as  they  entered,  with  tiie 
blessed  water,  and  some  richly-attired 
gentlemen,  who  had  accepted  the 
aspersion  and  rewarded  it,  not  always 
without  a  liaughty  smile,  loitering 
about  the  place  where  they  had  eii- 
tsred. 


After  walking  round  the  church 
slowly,  and  with  many  pause.^,  Carle- 
ton placed  himself  beside  a  ma^ive 
piUar  near  the  principal  entraaeew 
His  ardent  look  and  unquiet  manner 
would  testify  that  his  visit  to  the 
church  was  not  purely  devotional ; 
and  yet  there  was  in  m  countenance 
and  eye  an  ezpresrion  far  unlike  that 
of  persons  whose  purposes  are  evil. 
His  face  and  air  were,  however,  such 
us  drew  much  observation  upon  him, 
and  he  was  gladto  llnd  a  shelter,  from 
which  he  looked  out  to  follow,  with 
anxious  eyes,  each  form  whose  light 
quick  step  or  rustling  robes  caught 
his  attention.  It  soon  became  eai^ier 
to  notice  all  within  the  churdi.  There 
was  a  sudden  silence,  and  there  was 
an  increase  of  light.  The  bells  which 
had  been  outchiming  each  other»  as  it 
were,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Paris,  even  when  the  strife  was  most 
tumultuous,  without  preparation  for 
it,  all  at  once  made  a  pause  ;  and  the 
movement  of  crowds  entering  the 
church,  as  streams  when  the  noisea 
of  day  have  subsided,  became  more 
plainly  audible.  Light,  too,  begun  to 
peep  out  from  various  dusky  corners* 
oringing  gradually  into  view  every 
part  of  the  Yenerable  structure^ 
every  jiart  save  one.  There  was 
darkness  still  upon  the  choir,  deepen- 
ing^ into  gloom  over  the  altar;  while  a 
solitary  taper,  twinkling  like  a  star  on 
high,  served  to  make  the  place*  usnalty 
occn{>ied  by  a  great  picture,  seem 
darker  from  the  eflfect  of  contrasta. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  j  udge  whether 
the  gloom  was  that  of  empty  space»  or 
of  a  dark  uniform  surfiice* 

At  a  signal  rung  out  by  a  silvery 
bell  within  the  church,  the  whole  con- 
gregation became  at  once  raotionless 
and  silent,  and  a  stoled  prooesaoii 
issued  forth  from  an  opened  door- 
boys  robed  in  red,  with  crosses,  cen- 
sers, and  lighted  tapers  in  their  tinj 
hands,  leading  the  way  ;  a  long  train 
of  ghostly  fathers  and  devout  wor- 
shippers following — some  in  white  smr- 
pliers,  some  in  the  rich  and  picturesque 
attire  appropriate,  in  their  several  sta- 
tions* to  dignitaries  in  the  church  or 
idioir.  As  they  appeared*  the  wif^bty 
organ  awakened  its  living  power,  and 
tones  of  richness  and  sublimity,  such 
as  might  almost  announce  the  uprising 
of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earthy 
iUledthe  yeneraUc  pils^  and  iinparted 
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a  tnoniloiit  motion  to  all  iti  stately 
oolanin%  as  if  a  giant  hand  liad  shaken 

them. 

This  storm  of  harmonj  was  sud- 
denly lolled;  and  while  two  in 

white  robes,  holding  in  thdr  bands 
tall  wands  with  lij^htod  tapers  on  their 
tops,  ascended  the  altar  steps,  a  soft 
sweet  symphony  stole  out  into  the  air» 
and  semned  as  ajprelade  to  some  deli- 
cious  melody,  well  was  the  promise 
kept.  There  mny  have  been,  no  doubt 
there  was,  music  of  more  transcendant 
merit— there  were  voices  richer  and 
more  fleiihie — hot  the  sonl  that 
relishes  sweet  sounds  is  not  always 
over-curious  in  comparisons  ;  and  the 
simple  strain  that  flowed,  not  into  the 
ear  only»  hut  into  the  sool*  of  Carletoo^ 
was  such  as  seemed  to  fill  up  the  mea^ 
fure  of  which  man,  through  his  sense 
of  hearing,  is  .susceptible.  It  was  an 
air  that  breathed  of  innocence  and 
amiahle  aflbetions— of  love,  pure,  pas- 
sionless, hopefbl— doubling  nothings 
fearing  nothing,  desiring  nothing ; 
and  if,  at  times,  notes  were  sighed  out 
with  a  tenderness  which  made  the 
sweetness  plaintive*  it  was  not  there- 
fore the  less  holy — it  seemed  a  well- 
remembered  strain  of  primeval  Eden, 
warbled  by  voices,  to  whose  pathos 

fnitenoe  bid  impsrted  aoharm  whidi 
den  could  not  nave  understood. 
Carleton  felt  its  power.  His  rest- 
lessness had  been  for  some  time  quieted. 
When  the  air  commenced,  he  was,  as 
before,  casting  glances  of  inquiry  <m 
every  fair  form  within  his  range  of 
vision,  and  his  face  was  a  mirror  for 
alternations  of  expectancy  and  disap- 
pointment. As  ue  ex(|uisite  strain 
prooeeded,  he  gelded  to  its  infloenee : 
were  it  to  contmue  long,  it  would  have 
subdued  him  :  and  it  left  liiin,  when  it 
ceased,  motionless,  wraot,  as  if  with 
suspended  ftcnltics  he  listened  for  its 
re-commencement. 

All  are  not  charmed  with  sweet 
sounds.  At  Carleton's  side  stood  a 
person  who  had  been  for  some  short 
time  silently  exambing  Idm^  and  who 
now  broke  the  spell  of  his  enehant- 
ment — 

**  Not  a  bad  stage-triclc,"  said  be, 
"  to  commence  with.** 

Although  the  langfoage  was  Eng>- 

lish,  the  spealcer  was  a  Parisian,  the 
Vicomte  de  Mortiigne,  with  whom, 
by  Thurot's  interventiont  Carleton 
bad  beooma  acquainted.    .  . 


His  yoioe*  witiwut  emphasis  or  emo- 
tion, the  organ  of  an  indifference 
which  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
become  contempt,  had  upon  Carleton 
tiie  eflbct  of  a  sudden  asperrion  of  cold 
water.  He  turned  round  with  some- 
thing that  almost  resembled  a  shudder 
— and  the  Vicomte  continued,  Look 
directly  before  you."  It  seemed  strange 
that  such  a  counsel  oould  he  uttered  in 
such  a  voice. 

While  the  chant,  which  had  so 
deeply  affected  Carleton,  was  being 
sung,  two  priests  in  rich  vestments, 
swinging  burning  oensers  Ugh^  offnred 
incense  at  the  great  altar,  and  two  at- 
tendanL«,  one  at  each  side,  were  occu- 
pied in  completing  its  illumination. 
As  they  touoned,  m  slow  8nooesnon« 
each  llffge  taper,  a  thick  wreath  of 
smoke  gushed  forth,  and  after  coast- 
ing, for  a  moment,  about  and  above 
the  nascent  flame,  pa^kj^ed  into  the  mass 
of  odoriferous  dond  widt  which  the 
altar  was  encompa^-^ed.  All  in  the 
back-ground  was  dark  when  these 
ceremonies  commenced — was  bidden 
while  theT  proceeded:  but  soon  the 
brilliant  illumination  prevailed,  exceed* 
ing,  in  its  apparent  effects,  the  light  of 
day  ;  the  smoke  uf  incense  disappeared, 
and  in  the  same  instant  the  lovely 
chant  had  ceasedt  and  a  new  snigect 
of  admiration,  the  exquisite  picture 
which  formed  the  altar-piece^  beoame 
revealed. 

It  was  like  a  newly-created  thing  for 
man*s  homage,  the  subduing  and  won- 
derful work  of  art,  thus  suddenly  pre* 
sented  to  the  view.  There  were  only 
two  figures,  one  crowned  with  sliarp 
tiuMrns,  extended  on  a  cross ;  the  other 
of  a  female,  one  would  have  said,  even 
were  the  history  told  by  the  picture 
alone,  of  a  mother.  As  Carleton 
gazed  upon  this  s^reat  achievement  of 
geniust  which  deuoeated  agony  unQt> 
terable,  without  disfiguring  it  by  a 
line  or  tract  of  unbecoming  harshness, 
and  felt  himself  under  command  of 
that  union  of  sublimity,  tenderne&s,  and 
affliction  in  the  coontenanoe  marred 
with  suffering,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
murmuring  audibly,  I  have  trodden 
the  wine-press  alone."  *'If  I  be 
lifted  up,  I  win  draw  all  mm  after 
me. 

"  Yes,"  said  Do  Mortagne,  as  if  in 
reply,  **  the  thing  has  been  cleverly 
done.  A  good  joke,  too,  here.  The 
impudsDoa  of  wa  aftir  amiiies  m^ 
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These  gentlemen  in  vestments  saj  that 
thev  preach,  that  is  the  term*  Christ 

and  his  religion.  He  seems  to  have 
had  a  conscience,  and,  like  a  phv-siciaa 
enamoured  of  hiii  profession,  tu  have 
tried  the  experiment,  although  it  was 
that  of  dying,  first  on  himself.  Thai 
I  call  fair.  He  died,  as  these  gentle- 
men tell  us,  to  save  his  enemies.  I 
can't  well  conceive  bow  his  death  was 
to  serve  them;  bat  no  matter.  That 
is  the  priests  concern  ;  but  the  inex- 
plicable and  amusing  part  of  the  affair 
(amusing,  I  mean,  for  such  as  are  not 
sniliarerO  hi  this — My  lord  archbishop 
will  tell  us  that  Christ  died  rather 
than  put  his  cm  inies  to  death  ;  and 
the  archbishop  and  his  j>arty,  who  say 
that  the  enemies  of  Jesus  are  theirs, 
will  not  follow  their  Master's  example 
in  the  treatment  of  them,  but  simplify 
matters  by  putting  to  death,  and  per- 
haps sending  into  what  they  call  fire 
eternal,  such  parties  as  Christ  gave  his 
life  to  save  from  punishment.*' 

Carletrm  would  not  trust  himself  to 
speak.  With  a  slight  bow,  he  turned 
away  ;  but  his  tormentor  would  not  so 
lightly  release  him. 

"  Really,"  he  contitmed,  "  the  thing 
is  too  good  to  pass  without  its  honour. 
To  make  a  scene  of  sudi  a  tabU'au, 
(I  have  my  doubt  that  it  was  borrowed 
for  the  oocasion,)  in  this  place,  and 
in  the  presence  of  audi  men.  Before 
you,  you  see,  how,  as  they  tell  us, 
Jesus  would  make  converts,  by  dying 
for  them.  Well,  sir,  do  yen  remem- 
ber where  yott  are?"  and  his  voice 
and  look  became  slightly  altered  as  he 
repeated  the  question — "do  you  re- 
member where  vou  are — that  the  bells 
of  thb  very  church  rung  the  signal 
for  the  St.  Bartholomew — rung  out, 
too,  their  pious  chimes,  with  Christian 
exultation,  through  the  long  massacre 
of  that  blessed  nisbt  ?  Yes,  and  the 
spirit  that  sounded  the  knell  of  Bar- 
tholomew to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God,  is  among  us  nere  to  bid  it  ring 
again." 

De  Mortagne  was  dlent  for  a  few 
seconds.  After  looking  round  the 
choir,  he  touched  Carleton's  arm — 

"  Do  you  see,"  said  he,  ♦*  that  sanc- 
tified visage  yonder— that  mortihed 
dignitary,  who  seems  to  resign  himselff 
like  a  d*  scending  spirit,  to  the  neces* 
sities  of  proud  station  and  sumptuous 
raiment — that  saint  with  the  down- 
cast looks  and  bands  clasped  in  prayer 


— there-«on  the  right— 1m  tfial  tooks, 
if  yon  could  judge  his  air^  charity  for 
all  weaknesses  but  his  own — well,  with 
the  same  heavenlv  air,  and  voice  to 
match,  he  demanded  of  poor  Mar- 
montel  (ay,  was  even  more  earnest  in 
his  demand  than  the  archhiship  him- 
scin  to  sign  a  profession  of  faith — of 
what  kind,  think  you  ? — that  he 
lieved  in  God?  No  ;  no  such  thing  ; 
but  believed  that  Jesus  Christ — be  on 
the  cross — had  left  to  his  priests  the 
right  not  to  take  up  his  cross  or  wear 
his  cast-off  thorns:  these  are  relics 
too  precious  for  such  a  use :  at  St. 
Denis — and  here,  in  the  treasury  here 
— they  could  show  you  plenty  of  them ; 
but  they  are  too  humble  to  jilant 
them  in  tlieir  own  saintly  foreheads. 
No»  that  was  not  the  right  Mar* 
montel  was  required  to  acknowledge  ; 
he  was  expected  to  declare  that  the 
priests  of  that  suffering  Saviour  had 
a  right  to  destroy  men's  lives  by  the 
swordy  the  vulgar  sword  of  this  ainAiI 
world,  whenever  men  refused  to  be- 
lieve or  to  obey  my  lord  archbishop. 
And  luok  there,  plunge  your  eyes  into 
the  shadow  flrom  the  Udrd  pillar  at  tiie 
left  side,  until  yon  disco\  t  r  .i  round 
visage  and  comely — no  shadow  can 
sadden  its  expression.  I  must  tell 
you  some  interesting  secrets  ** 

But,  whatever  the  revelation  might 
have  proved,  there  was  no  time  to 
make  it.  The  i!it»>rrupf!on,  at  which 
the  Vicomte  ceai^ed,  seemed  to  cause 
some  little  excitement  in  the  congre- 
gation. A  form,  of  more  than  tbe 
ordinary  stature,  robed  in  a  snrpliee 
of  thin  muslin,  worn  over  a  cassock, 
issued  forth  from  one  of  tbe  side  en- 
trances, and  in  a  pace  where  natural 
haughtiness  was  discernible  under  the 
subdued  air  which  seemed  a  result 
of  much  self-control,  proceeded  to- 
wards a  confessional  chair,  formed 
beside  one  of  the  little  chapels,  around 
which  worshippera  were  kneeling. 
His  face  was  pale  and  tK'shless — his 
hair,  where  the  tonsure  had  left  any, 
an  iron  grey — whilo  thick,  dark  eye- 
brows, and  the  full  bright  orbs  tbey 
sliaded.  seemed  to  testify  that  old  ajre 
was  not  chargeable  witn  the  ravages 
which  had  been  wrought  in  either  face 
or  figure.  Hb  appearance  instantly 
drew  De  Mortagne's  attention — 

**  There  goes  a  saint,"  said  he,—"  a 
saint — Saint  Francis  de  Burgh.  Do 
you  know  the  process  by  which  saints 
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are  made?  Our  tall  friend's  historv 
win  inatruot  you.  His  opening  youth 
was  distinguished  by  rather  more  than 
the  admitted  dissipation*!.  Unable  to 
feed  the  fire  of  his  in  domitable  pas- 
sions from  the  ordinary  sources,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing his  vices  by  some  very  equivocal, 
or,  indeed,  unequivocal,  procedures. 
In  fact,  he  became  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  public  justice.  This 
was  a  grave  mconvenience.  Vices, 
you  know,  are  only  sins.  God,  and 
the  church,  and  conscience,  take  the 
measure  of  them,  and  appoint  an 
amiable  satisfhction.  But  when  the 
law  has  a  right  to  interfere,  the  matter 
is  different — officers  of  justice  and 
public  tribunals  are  sometimes  annoy- 
ingly  unaccommodating.  Our  saint 
who  had  no  powerful  faroilysupport— 
he  belongs,  I  think,  to  vour  country — 
was  in  danger  ;  he  touk  shelter  in  an 
access  of  devotion  ;  a  cell  was  better 
than  a  dungeon,  penance  eaner  than 
punishment ;  so  he  pronounced  his 
crimes,  a.s  Diderot  says,  sins,  and,  with 
the  burden  of  such  saving  iniquities  on 
his  head,  made  La  Trappe  his  city  of 
refuge.  It  is  not  long  since  he  has 
been  dujj  out,  and,  believe  me,  he  is 
not  called  liack  to  this  vnl'j;;ir  world  of 
ours,  without  having  some  work,  by 
no  means  vulgar,  cut  out  for  bim." 


Bv  this,  the  tall  ecclesiastic  had  en- 
tered into  the  coniesMonal,  and  drawn 
the  enrtain.   He  seemed  an  olg  eot  leas 

of  reverence  than  awe  to  the  crowds 
through  which  he  passed.  Those  who 
were  standing,  rapidly  withdrew  from 
his  patli,  and  the  Kneeling  bowed  theur 
heads  when  he  ajpproached.  A  Urge 
semicircle  was  left  unoccupied  around 
the  chair  or  box  into  which  he  had  re- 
treated, and  which,  if  fancy  were  to 
depict  it  according  to  the  face  and  Mr 
of  its  unknown  occupant,  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  endowed  with  very  en« 
gaging  attractions. 

The  enclosures  at  each  side  of  the 
cluur  for  the  reception  of  penitents 
were,  for  a  moment,  vacant.  One  of 
tlieia  wa:i  only  for  a  moment  unoccu- 
pied. A  female,  whose  figure  was 
more  ^an  ordinarily  muffled,  arose 
from  a  kiu  eling  posture,  and,  casting 
one  tearful  ^'lanee  toward >  the  hi^h 
altar,  shudderiug  as  if  death  bad  snut- 
ten  her,  when,  on  turning  round,  her 
dilated  eye  was  arrested  by  Cark  ton's 
a'_ritated  looks,  she  rushed,  pale  with 
tt  rror,  and  with  a  haste  little  suited 
to  the  place,  into  the  vacant  recess. 

'<  Great  Heaven,"  muttered  Carle- 
ton,  "it  is  she,"  as  De  Mortairne  laid 
a  strong  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
prevented  an  iudecorum  which  might 
nave  had  pernicious  consequences. 


SONNET. 

VO  BASMI  WAIDO  inBiOlT,  »«SVOII,  V.  S. 

**  Bv  old  Thermopyks  or  IfarathoD,*' 

Such  was  ray  greeting  by  the  Atlantic  seas, 

*•  Never  broke  wave  on  Freedom's  ear  like  these 
That  brouudit  thy  thoui;hts,  heroic  E.mekson/' 
Still,  as  1  read,  the  deep  sea  sounding  ou. 

Drank  the  large  cadence  from  the  westward  breeiCt 
And  every  billow  made  thy  voico  its  own. 

The  ocean-voice  of  glad  futurities 
Worthier  shall  ^reet  thee,  great  American, 
Prophet,  interpreter,  and  friend  of  roan, 

When  troth  is  wealth  and  gold  is  poverty ; 
When  love,  by  labour,  the  round  world  shall  win  j 

Whtn  thought  shall  say  "  amen"  to  liberty. 
And  £iutli  accept  the  Deity  within. 

RoBxaT  U.  Goaooif, 

ObMw,U44. 
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THE  BNOLI8H  AND  THS  IRISH  VMirBmSITIEt.* 


There  is  probably  not  one  of  our 
readers  who  has  not  crossed  the 
chunel.  They  must  hm  been  very 
much  more  fortunate  navigators  than 
ourselves,  if  they  do  not  remember 
the  agitation  of  the  waters,  the  rolling 
and  heaving  and  lurching  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  uncomfortable  consequences 
to  themselves,  which  we  only  thus 
delicately  hint  at,  (for  we  desire  as 
little  to  be  conjurers  up  of  post,  as 
prophets  of  fotore  misiortniies ;)  all 
of  which  were  produced  when  the  tide 
was  met  by  a  strong  counter-current. 
The  universal  intelligibility  of  the  iU 
lustration  must  atone  for  its  ofTensiTew 
ness  to  the  hyper-sqneamish.  Our 
▼oji^  of  life  traverses  a  spot  in  time's 
mighty  ocean,  where  the  tide  of  inno- 
vation has  been  met  by  a  strong 
connter-ourrent  of  reverence  for  an- 
ttqmtj.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
"sea  malcos  a  noise;"  the  waters 
rage  and  swell,"  and  we  ourselves,  as 
we  toss  upon  the  agitated  surface  of 
our  day,  feel  at  times  our  <'  whole 
head  sick,  our  whole  heart  faint." 

The  spirit  of  the  ap*'  which  **  went 
forth  seeking  rest  and  finding  none," 
desiring  change,  and  changing  only  to 
blacken  the  winter  of  its  discontent,  has 
at  length  called  forth  a  spirit  anta- 
gonistic to  itself.  Too  subtle  to  be 
comprehended  by  the  Utilitarian  phi- 


losophy of  the  day,  and  too  wealt  to 
oppose  itself  in  any  embodied  siiape 
against  the  living,  breatluiig»  energelae 
evils  of  the  times,  it  has  nevertheless 
made  itself  felt  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it 
has  been  felt,  it  has  acted  as  a  drag 
upon  the  chariot-wheels  of  Revo- 
lution. The  cry  of  reformation»  and 
the  march  of  intellect,  has  been  an- 
swered not  by  a  rival  shout,  but  by 
deep-toned  warnings — "  stare  super 
vias  antiquas."  While  the  womb  of 
literature  labours  with  ten  thoosand 
monstrous  and  fantastic  births — 
"  Sa«culura  P^rrha?,  nova  monstra 
qucstee  ;"  while  libraries  of  useful 
Knowledge,  and  Cyclopedias  **  to  make 
one  wis(%"  and  catechisms  of  physical 
science,  all  ornamented  with  this  com- 
mon motto,  *         vrur'i^f  (tXyi 

are  following  each  otbier,  bnddiiigt 
blooming,  and  falling  like  the  gene- 
rations of  the  leaves,  contempo- 
raneously the  folios  of  the  "  Father^" 
reproduced  in^  more  attractive  Ibrm 
of  elegant  octavos,  are  rapidly  is^nuing 
from  the  presses  of  England,  of  (ler- 
many,  of  France,  and,  more  wondrous 
still,  of  semi-barbarous  Russia. f  Nor 
are  there  wandng  even  amongst  the  in- 
nnmerable  novntisa  of  fashionable 
modishness,  some  traces  of  this  recur- 
rence to  antiquity.  Our  very  chairs  are 
antiques,  out  jugs  smell  of  palseolopr! 


•  The  Enfjlish  TJnivcrsities.  From  the  German  of  V.  A.  ITuber,  Professor  of 
Western  Literature  at  Marburg.  An  abrid<;e(i  Translation,  edited  by  Francis 
W*  Newman,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  at  Manchester  New 
College,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  3  vols,  oetavoi. 
London,  William  Pickering.    Manchester,  Sirams  and  Dinham. 

Lectures  on  National  £dacation.  By  Frederick  Dennison  Maarlce»  ILA. 
Chaplain  of  Guv's  Hospital,  &G.,  professor  in  King's  College,  London.  Loaden, J. 
G.  F.  and  J.  Rivinpton.  1842. 

On  the  Principles  of  English  I^nivcrsity  Education.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Whewell.  B.D.  Ac.  &c.   London,  J.  W.  Parker.  183a 

t  Mr.  Blackmore,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Mouravieff's  history  of  the 
Church  of  Russia,  turuit>ho8  a  most  interestmg  detail  of  the  active  exertions  now 
making  in  Russia  both  to  extend  the  Chnreh  amongst  the  heathen  subjects  ef 
the  Autocrat,  and  to  improve  its  efficiency  at  home.  Araonjjst  many  other  .symp- 
toms of  activity,  he  meutions  that  a  series  of  translations  of  the  fathers  into  tae 
Russian  language  is  now  coming  out,  under  the  direction  of  PUIaret,  the  Ms- 
tropolitan  of  Moscow,  and  of  Mouravieff,  Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor,  stnd 
under- Procurator  of  the  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod.  "Their  witness,"  says 
Mr.  Blackmore,  "have  thus  become  generally  accessible  to  the  people,  and 
they  have  been  thva  taqgbt  to  look  baoc  to  tlie  earlier  and  mmr  agea  ef  ear 
religion.". 
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This  growing  reverence  for  the  mighty 
dead  might  be  considered  perhaps  hy 
•ome  suffident  to  aecotuit  for  tho  very 
striking  fact  that  almost  contemporaQe- 
ously  the  study  of  Pluto  has  either 
sprung  up,  or  revived,  in  Germany,  in 
France,  and,  though  last  not  least,  in  our 
own  Alma  OMter.*  S<mMswiio  consider- 
•d  this  general  respect  for  antiquity  an 
insufficient  explanation  of  the  phoc- 
nomenon,  might  be  satisfied  by  recol- 
lecting the  peculiar  veneratioB  in 
which  Plato  was  held  by  the  most 
glorious  luminaries  of  the  ancient 
Church.  He  was  with  Ambrose, 
*'  maximus  Philosophorum  ;"  with 
Augostin,  "  ille  qui  non  immerito  ex- 
cellentissiroa  gloria  claruit with 
Jerome,  "  prudentissimus  philoso- 
phorum with  Lactantius,  **  om- 
nium sapientiinmns."  A  widely  dif- 
fused renval  of  patristic  learning 
might  seem  very  naturally  attcndea 
by  an  awakened  interest  in  the  works 
<if  him  whom  the  fathers  thus  de- 
lighted to  honour.  More  espeoiallj  as 
in  ages  more  near  our  own,  the  same 
connexion  has  been  jire.-icrvcd  between 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  the  great 
movements  of  the  Christian  mind. 

At  the  revival  of  letters,  it  was  in 
the  school  of  Platonism  that  the  new 
philosophica  Lspirit  wa.<i  nursed,  which, 
when  it  gsuned  strength,  disenthraUod 
so  fair  a  part  of  Christendom  from 
Romish  fetters.  It  w;is  from  the 
armoury  of  Plato  that  Cudworth  and 
Smith  selected  the  weapons  with  which 


they  prostrated  the  Goliath  of  phi- 
losphical  infidelity,  and  slew  that 
"  Leviathan**  (the  title  of  Hohbe's 
great  work,)  to  which  "  darts  were  as 
stub!)lo,  and  which  laughed  at  the 
shaking  of  spears." 

But  for  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
Plato  in  the  present  age  there  is  a 
cause  which  lies  far  deeper.  We  know, 
indeed,  full  well  how  often  ingenuity 
runs  into  absurdity  when  it  begins  to 
draar  a  parallel.  We  remember  Flml- 
len'sf  celebrated  comparisMi  between 
JMacedon  and  Monviouthy  a  warning 
held  out  by  Shakspcare  to  all  coming 
generations  of  parullelist^.  We  also 
have  fresh  in  our  reeoUeetion  a  paral- 
lel from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished 
livinjLi:  author,  drawing  with  a  most 
minute  and  curious  particularity  the 
retemblanee  between  popery  and  tke 
manufacturing  sijstein  !  But  we  have 
no  fear  of  being  charged  with  fanci- 
fulness,  when  we  profess  to  discern  au 
extraordinary  resemblance  between  the 
enrrent  doomnes  of  this  age  and  that 
terrible  school  of  sophistry  against 
which  Plato's  eflFbrts  were  directed. 
Every  one  competent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment will  acknowledge  that  the  like- 
ness is  but  too  ezaot— 

**  The  head  of  this  sophistical  mon- 
ster," says  Mr.  Sewell,  iu  his  admirable 
Introductiou  to  tho  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
*'  was  formed  of  minds  cool,  penetrating, 
and  commanding,  providea  with  a  fiur 
array  of  various  accomplishments,  and 
aided  by  a  persuasive  eloquence.  The 


•  Amongst  the  various  improvements  for  whicli  wc  have  to  thank  the  heads  of  our 
University,  none  is  of  more  importance  than  the  introduction  into  the  College  (Aurse 
of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  and  of  Aristophanes.  We  donbt  not  that  many  will  feel  in  after 
life  that  they  have  dorivod  from  the  study  of  that  "  maximus  pMlosophorum,"  the 
best  antidote  .ifjainst  the  poison  of  an  infidel  Latitudinarianism,  which  makes 
uverv  individual  his  own  measure  of  truth,  and  answers  Pilate's  question  by 
another  sneering  interrogatory—"  Whjr  trouble  ourselves  by  trying  to  settle 
what  is  truth,  when  this  is  the  only  certam  thing  about  it,  that  whatever  truth  is, 
it  can  no  wliere  be  found,  and  we  must  act  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing."  JNo  one 
bat  a  student  of  Plato  is  competent  to  understand  the  scope  of  .^istophanes, 
and  no  one  else  can  derive  any  thing  but  injury  from  hi^  perusal.  But  the  scholar  of 
Plato  has  a  clue  to  guide  him.  He  sees  a  deep  meaning,  and  a  practical  purpose, 
in  all  tho  coarsest  ribaldry  of  the  comedian.  His  object  was  the  same  as  his 
great  fellow-worker,  to  break  down  the  fatal  infliienco  of  the  Sophists,  Mid  re- 
form tho  degraded  and  debased  democracy  of  Atlu  ns.  Hence  his  very  brutality, 
an  indefensible  but  not  entirely  unextenuated  example  of  "becoming  all  things 
to  idl  men,  in  order  to  win  some. 

^  "  1  tell  you  captain — if  you  look  in  the  maps  of  the  'orld,  I  warrant  you 
shall  tind  in  the  comparisons  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  situations, 
look  you,  is  hothaBke.  There  iM^riim  in  Macedon,  and  there  i»  ai$o  moreover  a 
river  at  Monmouth.  It  is  called  Wye  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains  what 
is  the  name  nf  the  other  river;  but  'tis  so  like  as  my  fingers  ia  to  my  fin^jieie  |  and 
there  is  sahnons  ia  both."— 4ienry  V.  act  ir.  sc.  vii.  ' 
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intellectnal  error  railed  ■•  Am  ttaaiUrd 

of  tho  party  was  the  rscERTAiVTT  OF 
KKowLEUoi;.  But  it  branched  out  into 
ft  mul^tude  of  others,  which  may  easily 
bo  anticipated  ;  and  far  from  being 
primary  iuelf,  it  was  a  consoipionce  of 
ft  whole  tfMii  of  falsehoods  Ivin^  hid  in 
a  disordered  ima^nation.  its  conclu- 
sions are  easily  deduced.  And  we  have 
onl  V  to  take  up  a  newspaper,  or  look  over 
ft  debate  in  parliament,  to  find  ample 
illustration  ot  the  practifiil  loi^jc,  which 
forced  this  metaphysical  principle 
through  all  the  Toins  and  channels  of 
Athonianlifo,  privatf  or  public.  Theargn- 
meat  ran  thus :  if  there  is  no  certainty  in 
Imowledge  in  the  IndiTidval,  there  is  to 
him  no  truth  ;  if  no  truth,  no  falsehood; 
if  neither  truth  nor  falsehood,  neither 
also  is  there  right  or  wrong,  which  are 
bnt  intelleotnal  perceptions  of  agreement 
or  fli'^agreemcnt  witli  some  fixed  stan- 
dard ot  law.  Thercture  there  is  no  law 
eternal  to  onr  own  feelin;^.  Onr  own 
feelings  imperatively  \k(\  us  pursue 
pleasure  anu  avoid  pain.  Pleasure  and 
pain,  therefore,  are  tho  only  mle  of 
Bkoral  notion ,  and  tho  criterion  of  good- 
mmMT-f.  44. 

Etwi  this  Ucentiooineit  upon  prin- 
ciple, this  open  immorftlity  fonnded  on 

abstract  reasoning',  has  reared  its  head 
amongst  us  ;  and  the  Socialist  of  Bir- 
roingbam  has  received  the  torch  of 
errorfromthe  Sophist  of  Ath«u.  Bnt, 
thanks  be  to  God,  our  practical  ethics 
of  daily  life  are  in  no  great  danger 
from  this  false  philosophy.  Every  one 
who  hfts  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
ImlNied  with  Christian  doctrine  has 
been  trained  to  look  up  to  a  moral 
law,  which  judges  actions  to  be  right 
and  wrong  by  a  standard  extrinsic  to, 
and  independent  of  the  feelings  and 
perceptions  of  the  individuaL  The 
principle  of  the  uncrrtninty  of  hnow- 
ledge  will  therefore  shrink  from  deve- 
loping itself  (except  amongst  those  who 
hftve  utterly  rejected  revelation)  in  li- 
centious practice,  defended  upon  the 
ground  that  the  uncertainty  of  truth 
and  falsehood  nullifies  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  But  the 
philosophic  observer  will  find  all  around 
him  but  too  many  evidences  of  the 
wide-spread  diffusion  of  the  poison. 
He  will  traee  it  in  the  latttudinarianism 
whieh  professes  to  make  every  man  his 
own  standard  of  truth,  and  refuses  to 


aolmowledge  any  meMore  of  Hgfat  aad 

wrong  besides  the  conscieattOOS  eon- 
viction  of  the  individuaL 

**  Onr  legislatioii,  year  after  yetr,  is 
a  series  of  concessions  to  the  people  ; 
because  no  one,  it  is  said,  bat  the  people 
has  a  right  to  pronounce  on  their  own 

interests  or  duties.  The  state  is  to  be 
desecrated  and  unchristiaDised,  because 
no  human  power  may  decide  between 

contending  opinions  in  religion.  The 
polity  of  the  church  is  set  aside,  because 
man  must  not  bead  to  man,  but  must  be 
left  in  independence  and  solitude  to  judge 
of  the  mysteries  of  heaven  by  the  taf»er- 
light  of  his  owu  reason  alone,  and  to 
worship  his  Maker  as  be  chooses.  Onr 
olfl  schemes  of  education  are  to  be  re- 
modelled, to  meet  the  wishes  and  opinions 
of  those,  to  correct  and  control  whose 
opinions  alledneatton  is  appointed.  And 
when  a  new  system  is  established,  as  i« 
IreUutdt  fur  a  whole  nation  to  be  won 
over  to  the  truth,  the  same  fatal  idtn 
rises  up,  and,  as  if  hy  special  contri- 
vance, the  very  notion  of  authority  is 
extin^Uhed  in  the  minds  of  the  3ronng, 
by  bringing  their  teachers  before  them 
In  direct  and  perpetual  collision,  on  the 
most  solemn  subjects,  and  by  exhibitiiv 
in  their  daily  tasks  a  conflict  of  difficot 
ties  and  doubts,*  which  can  end  but  in 
an  alternative  of  evils — either  absuiule 
unbelief  on  the  one  hand,  or  absolnte 
subjection  on  the  other,  to  the  boMesf 
assumer  of  a  spiritual  despotism.  We 
are  admitting  into  our  philosophical 
schools,  cold,  r.  i'M",  ninligested  novel- 
ties, to  engross  and  mislead  the  public 
mind,  if  the  word  leading  can  be  applied 
to  an  influeaoe  whieh  only  retMrds  and 
emhaiTasses — because  we  are  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  our  adherence  to  the 
guides  of  antiquity.  We  are  directing 
both  public  measures  and  private  dntles, 
measuring  our  politics  and  our  ethics, 
by  the  most  fuse  and  fttal  standard 
that  human  ingenuity  ever  derised — tbe 
standard  of  expediency  ;  cutting  off  all 
reference  to  the  past ;  denying  the  pro- 
vidence of  Him  who,  in  niaUing  goodness 
the  law  of  thi>  world,  made  it  also  the 
preservation  of  the  world ;  stifling  our 
natural  affections ;  annihilating  the rery 
essence  of  virtue  ;  converting  life  into  a 
business  of  calculation,  and  of  calcula- 
tion without  data  or  end ;  as  if  nothing 
was  trne  which  did  not  come  within  the 
range  of  our  knowUnlge  ;  nothing  to  be 
admitted  a^  the  witness  of  a  power 
above  ours^res— nothing  Ixdierea  uatil 
proTed."t 


*  See  Scripture  Lasions  ef  the  Irish  Edueation  Beard. 

t  8ew«ll'alBtiodMtioatothoI>iibtM»or?]«libHW*Mi«^ 
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In  oppoiHion  to  «zact1y  snob  Yitwi 

as  these  did  Plato  rear  the  splendid 
structure  of  his  philosophy.  It  was  his 
glorious  design  to  refute  the  sophisti- 
cal doctrine  of  the  uncertainty  of 
knowledge,  1^  fixing  immutable  dis- 
tinctions of  good  andevil,  of  right  and 
■wrong.  It  was  his  aim  to  destroy  the 
polytheism  which  turns  each  man's 
own  conscience  into  a  god,  by  esta^ 
blishing  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
One  Divine  Being,  and  sho\vin.r  that, 
as  God  i-s  one,  so  there  is  one  right, 
one  goodness,  onk  tautu.  And  to  in- 
trodace  tho  n^ds  of  his  pupils  to  % 
^stem  of  objective  truth,  eternal,  im* 
mutable,  independent  of  the  indivi- 
dual's judgment,  was  the  motive  which 
induced  this  greatest  of  moralists  to 
devote  his  first  lessons  to  uiathematioal 
abstractions,  and  place  over  the  portal 
of  the  academy,  the  celebrated,  but 
often  misunderstood  inscription  - 
OTAEn  ArEOMETPHTOa  EIJITa 

It  is,  then,  not  wonderful  that  there 
should  be  a  strong  disposition  amongst 
thinking  men  to  become  the  students  of 
a  system  which  the  mightiest  mind  pro- 
bably ever  ToaehsafiBd  to  man*  thoi^t 
out  as  the  antidote  to  the  very  evils  of 
our  days.  But  no  subject,  perhaps,  is  so 
fruitful  of  analogies  between  our  times 
and  lds»  as  the  yezed*  and  beaten,  and 
jet  nnqideted  tobjeet  of  odocation* 

"  The  same  problems  regarding  edu- 
cation meet  ns  now  as  in  the  days  of 
Plato;  whether  it  is  education  or  in- 
struction, a  discipline  for  the  whole  man, 
or  a  pouring  in  of  facts  into  the  sieve  of 
his  memory ;  whether  it  is  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  old  maxims  of  our  forefa- 
thers, or  new-modelled  by  some  sophist 
of  the  day :  whether  It  most  be  eon* 
nected  with  religion  or  torn  from  it; 
whether  truth  be  a  necessary  infrredient 
in  it,  or  practical  knowledge  only  be  re- 
qnlred— 'that  is,  so  much  know fedge  as 
m.iv  verve  to  fill  a  man's  pocket  in  th© 
world,  as  the  rhetoric  of  Gorgias  en- 
abled the  young  Athenian  to  become  the 
pampered  d«'magogue  of  Athens.  If 
oral  instruction  is  diminishing,  so  it  was 
at  Athens  :  if  books  are  multiplying 
upon  us,  and  books  of  the  most  frivolous 
kind,  so  it  was  at  Athens  :  if  a  shifting 
and  changing  of  opinion  has  destroyed 
all  confidence  In  pnolle  men,  so  It  wss  at 
Athens;  if  the  infection  has  boen  spread 
firom  abroad,  and  smuggled  in,  like 


other  diseases,  through  the  wares  of 

Germany  and  France,  so  it  was  at 
Athens.  Their  sophists  were  also  fo- 
reigners ;  and  If  their  jmag  men  were 
the  first  to  catch  the  ^agoa,  WO  may 
well  look  to  ours."* 

Various,  almost  infinitely  wioos,  as 

seem  at  first  sight  the  diflSnrent  theories 
of  rdnrntinn — theories  not  merely  dif- 
ferent from,  but  apparently  inconsis- 
tent with,  each  other,  yet  this  con- 
ftmd  midtitnde  of  opfnions  cannot 
def^  the  daarifying  power  of  a  far* 
seemg  and  profoundly -investigating 
mind^ 

"  I  cannot  find" — says  Mr.  Manrloe^ 
one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  the  age — . 
"  I  cannot  find,  and  I  do  not  think,  the 
most  laborious  student  of  diffiarent  sys- 
tems, or  the  person  who  has  most  dili- 
gently examined  bis  own  thoughts  upon 
them,  will  be  able  to  find  that  more 
than  three  distinct  doctrines  respecting 
the  object  of  education  are  prevalent 
amongst  us.  One  of  these  seems  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  last  century,  and 
by  far  the  most  common  opinion  in  tins  : 
the  one  which  we  all  of  us  hold,  unless 
we  have  been  led  out  of  it  by  reflection. 
It  is  the  doctrine  that  sdhuatiom  i$  tkt 
giving  of  in  formation.  The  questions— 
what  information  should  be  given  ? — to 
whom  it  should  be  given  ? — by  whom  it 
should   be  q;iven  ? — ^liow  it  should  be 

S'veu  ? — call  forth,  of  course,  the  most 
fiRsrent  answers.  But  you  will  find,  I 
think,  that  a  tacit  assumption  of  this  as 
the  purpose  which  we  are  to  keep  in 
riew  in  our  education,  is  most  general 
in  the  writers  upen  it  sinee  the  time  of 
Lot  ke,  and  till  a  very  late  period  was 
all  but  universal." — "  Lectures  on  iila- 
tional  Edooatlon.**  p.  3. 

The  second  theory  of  education  i% 
that  its  grand  object  is  the  development 
of  the  /acuities.  Of  this  view,  in  its 
modem  expression,  the  aa^aUe  enthn- 
slast,  Pestalozsi,  is  the  most  earnest, 
and  certainly  the  moat  praotioal  da» 
fender — 

What  these  faculties  are  ?— whethe'' 
they  exist  in  the  same,  or  in  difRsrent 
degrees,  in  different  individuals,  or 
classes,  or  races  ? — who  are  the  persons 
marked  out  for  the  work  of  calling  them 
out  in  their  brethren? — ^by  what  mstm- 
ments  they  are  to  be  called  forth  ? — these 


*  aepnU'a  DialogM  of  PUHo^ 
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an  the  qoMtioiu  to  whioli  this  opinion 
giTM  ria«.".-]b.  p.  8 

The  third  doctriaef  which,  although 
very  ancient,  as  we  shall  see*  yet  in 
iti  present  development*  may  be  re- 
garded as  drawn  out  in  re-action 
against  the  preceding  theory,  is  this, 
that  ''not  develupmeut  but  restraint 
Ss  the  end  of  all  sound  edaeatioii.''  A 
whole  tribe  of  controversies  inoo  from 
this  parent  source.  What  are  we  to 
restrain  ? — to  whom  is  the  restraining 
power  to  be  entrusted  ? — and  what  is 
the  restraining  power  ? 

Those  various  systems,  like  most 
erroneous  systems,  are  not  so  much 
positively  faUc>  imperfect  and  in> 
complete  developments  of  truth.  They 
att  propose  worthy  and  nOCCSSiry  ol^ 
jects  for  education  to  endeavour  after ; 
they  become  (hin^erous  and  false,  when 
they  represent  any  of  these  objects  as 
the  end  of  education.  Educationt 
which  deserves  the  name,  must  doubt- 
less apply  itself  to  curb  the  will  of  the 
mdividual*  to  bridle  the  passions  and 
rettram  the  appetites  of  our  lower  na* 
ture.  Again,  we  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive truth  in  the  principle  of  ficvrlop- 
itietU — that  man's  several  powers  and 
I  faculties  are  talents  bestowed  on  him 
by  God — tidents  which  should  not  be 
buried  in  a  napkin,  but  developed,  and 
cultivated,  and  employed.  Nor  will 
*  the  testimony  tof  conscience  to  the 
truth  of  this  principle  be  silenced  by 
the  many  practioal  difficulties  which 
arise  out  of  its  application.  The  be- 
lief even  that  the  development  of  their 
fscttlties  will  moke  the  mass  of  man- 
kind far  mora  unhappy  than  if  they 
had  remained  in  their  natural  prox- 
imity to  the  brutes,  no  more  disproves 
that  this  development  should  be  at- 
tempted by  a  just  scheme  of  educadon^ 
than  the  melancholy  convlctionwacon* 
virtton,  alas  1  based,  not  upon  proba- 
bilities, but  on  God's  own  word — that 
of  professing  Christians  few,  compa- 
tively»  will  m  saved»  wotcs  to  us  that 
it  is  not  our  positive  duty  to  endearour 
to  Christianize  the  world,  and  to 
bring  nmukind  within  the  operation  of 
that  Tery  system,  whoMe Jhud  imte  tpfll 
prate  to  the  majority  a  catastrophe  as 
irremediable  (is  it  is  appalling.  And 
again,  those  who  are  as  much  disgusted 
aajye  ourstJves  are,  willi  the  £ncyclop0-- 
di$U  of  the  day — ^the  caot  of  the  uni- 
▼ersal-lmowlaclgo  maOf  Who  imagine 


that  in  the  coming  g^nostie 
each  precocious  youngster  will  suck  in 
**the  ologies"  with  the  sickly  milk  of 
its  !)lue-stockinged  mother — even  those 
who  most  repudiate  such  absurdities, 
are  the  most  fiiUy  seusibie  of  the  real 
^gnity  of  knowledge,  and  the  most 
ready  to  allow  that  the  communication 
of  true  knowledge  to  the  immortal 
mind  is  the  most  glorious  part  in  the 
education  of  that  wondrous  race*  whick 
was  formed  to  Kirow«  to  reason,  and 
to  act.** 

None  will  question,  we  belief e,  that 
theee  are  woilhy'ofr^t  of  education. 

Nor  will  any  one  rerase  to  admit  that 

the  end  of  education  is  so  to  train  the 
individual  as  that  he  may  become  not 
only  good  in  hit  prwate  eapadijf,  but 
also,  useful  as  a  member  of  the  social 
system  in  which  he  is  placed. 

W e  do  not  affect  any  precision  or 
accuracy  of  definition,  but  practiadly 
every  one  M»  that  thfo  is  the  great 
end  of  education.  The  relations  which 
each  man  bears  to  society,  to  the  na- 
tion or  fraternity  of  which  he  is  a 
meniber,  are,  in  truth,  as  mucli  attri- 
butes ot'  /lint self  as  much  part  of  the 
cavipnund  which  fonns  him^  as  any  of 
his  powers  or  faculties  whatsoever. 
To  fit  him  for  right  action  under  these 
more  extended  rektimis»  is  part  of  the 
end  of  education.  No  theory  of  edu- 
cation can  be  just  whose  practicil 
working  has  a  manifest  tendency  to 
mahe  men  ueeiese  or  dangerame  at 
citizetis. 

This  twofold  end  of  education  sup- 
pHes  a  double  test  by  which  to  ascer- 
tain its  efficiency  and  success.  Does  it 
iltthe  educated  fbr  their  duties  as  pri* 
vate  individuals  and  as  citixens?  To 
determine  the  first  of  these  questions 
would  require  an  examination  of  the 
moral  conation  of  all  the  in^Svidimls 
composing  a  nadon,  or  at  least  a  very 
extensive  induction  of  particulars. 
But  the  other  test  admit-s  of  a  more 
easy  application.  We  cau  know  some- 
thiog  of  the  history  of  *nafMii»  when 
we  are  wholly  ignorant  about  the 
private  character  of  its  component 
members.  In  history,  nations  are 
pertomfied,  and  they  peoome  persona  s 
not  least,  on  this  account,  that  they  are 
impressed  with  a  definite  character. 
And  in  this  character  we  can  discover 
traits  of  integrity,  or  generosity,  or 
.pbilaBthroflU^  •  w  magnanimity  ;  or» 
i^aio*  of  falwhoo^  or  treachery*  or 
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cmeltjy  or  pusilianirnity,  which  will 
give  as  lome  reasonable  data  fat 
ternilniniir  whether  or  no  they  have 
learnptl  the  dutips  which  devolve  on 
man,  considered  not  an  individual* 
but  as  a  citizen  of  the  great  world. 

In  the  Mstor  J  of  Greeee*  that  his- 
tory  the  most  interetting  as  well  as  (he 
most  familiar  to  every  cultivated  mind, 
•we  have  a  memorahle  example  of  the 
triaU  upon  the  scale  of  lAttions,  of  two 
of  the  aboTe-meiitioned  theories  of 
edoeation.  The  attempt  was  perfectly 
successful,  if  we  consider  the  immediate 
object  at  which  they  aimed ;  but  it 
was  a  faUure  if  we  regard  the  tme  and 
ultimate  end  of  cduoation.  Mr.  Mau- 
rice has  traced  with  sintrular  incrcnuity 
the  influence,  upon  Sparta  and  Athejis, 
of  their  several  ideax  of  education.  To 
reetrain  the  indiTidaaly  to  make  him 
act  habitually  under  ttringent  rule, 
and  offer  to  the  common  good  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  all  his  own  private  inclina- 
tions, was  the  object  at  which  the  won- 
derful tyitem  of  Lycurgos  aimed— 

"To  root  this  thouzht  in  them — 
^owir  0mI  Hif'graHficanom  do  not  maam 

the  tame  thing,  but,  on  thf  rontrarv,  are 
incompatible  with  each  other  ;  to  make  it 
the  principle  upon  which  they  acted  in 
chilahood  and  grew  up  to  manhood  ;  to 
crash  in  infancy  all  seeds  which  might 
hereafter  product^  the  fruits  of  individual 
peealiarities,  habits,  or  tempers :  to  re- 
move  from  them  every  temptation  which 
should  lead  them  tu  tecl  themselves  any- 
thing, or  to  beany  thin^.  bat  members  of 
a  compact,  organised  state  ;  tliese  wore 
the  Spartan's  object." — ^laorice,  p.  10> 

Wonderfully  contrived,  even  to  ita 
minutest  details,  wjis  the  Lycurgan 
system  to  carry  out  this  restraining 
proent.  The  timidity  of  the  ehild-« 
the  tenderness  of  womanhood — the 
idiosyncrasies  of  individual  feeling, 
were  all  swallowed  up  in  a  common 
Spartamm,  But  this  restraining 
MBoMf,  although  perfectly  efltdent 
in  bringing  about  the  object  at  wMel 
1/  aimed  immediately,  failed  in  pro- 
ducing the  great  end  of  education. 
It  din  not  meliorate  and  elevate  the 
moral  condition  of  the  indifidoid. 

AfTf/Si/Sifst  rt  TfvMimM  rm  rtfui'trn  t$» 
trvft^i^wTH    rntftlt   yi»    iriXjt  v-iVMimit 

(Aviat.  PoHt.  Boolt  II.,  o.  6).  And 

if  it  hardened  the  enbltance,  it  cer- 
tainly stunted  the  growth  of  the 
national  character.  The  restraints 
ttf  rhinme  hortieultare,  in  a  few 
Vou  XXIV^No.  144. 


successions,  diminish  the  toweringp 
oak  into  a  dwarileh  garden  ahrabb 
Where  the  mind  is  hemmed  in  by 

the  enclosure  of  strict  constraint, 

genius  cannot  dart  forth  its  luxuriant 
ranches,  nor  feeling  roll  forth  iti  im- 
petnoos  tides.  Am  where  genius  is 
cramped,  and  feeling  repressed,  there 
can  be  no  greatness  of  oharaeter.  So 
it  was  at  Sparta. 

It  must  be  allowed,"  says  Mr. 
Maurice,  **that  nearly  the  whole  in- 
terest of  Spartan  history  is  gathered  op 
in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  Takeaway 
that  one  fact,  and  all  their  proceedings 
daring  the  Persian  war  are  poor,  selfishv 
and  contemptible.  Before  that  time^ 
though  their  polity  must  have  lasted  for 
centuries,  they  had  certainly  not  pro- 
duced one  great  man.  The  most  COD- 
spicuons  figure  in  their  history,  up  to  the 
Persian  invasion,  is  Cleomenes,  a  mad- 
man, who,  in  all  his  eondnet  at  home 
and  abroad,  seemed  to  show  what 
a  tremendous  reaction  the  Spartan  sys- 
tem must  produce  in  any  mind  that  was 
not  wholly  formed  by  it.  A  still  mere 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  same 
truth,  on  another  side,  is  furnished  by  the 
history  of  the  period  immediately  afUr 
the  Persian  war.  Durinj^  that  time, 
when  the  other  principal  state  of  Greece 
was  pouring  forth  remarkable  men  al- 
most in  multitudes,  Sparta  prodooed  oat 
of  whom  history  takes  any  notice.  This 
man,  Pausanius,  affords  us  an  instance 
of  a  Spartan  brought  into  contact  with 
oriental  luxury.  \Vt»  find  that  it  im- 
mediately turns  his  brainy  he  cannot 
the  least  resist  the  impression  of  tpleo* 
^  costume  and  imperial  dainties ;  he 
must  attempt  the  most  absurd  and  awk- 
ward imitations  of  them  in  his  own 
repnhlie. 

The  development  of  the  faculties  was 
the  Athenian  idea  of  edoeation ;  and 

assuredly  never  was  an  object  more 
fully  and  completely  attained.  Amidst 
ail  our  boastings  of  enlightenment  and 
knowledge,  we  are  still  compelled  to 
|S»rm  oorselves  upon  the  model  of  the 
philosophers,  poets,  historians,  orators, 
and  critics,  which  shone  forth  like  fre- 
quent meteors  from  this  little  corner 
of  the  world.  Like  a  mind  which  is 
too  much  for  a  feeble  frame,  the  in- 
tellect of  Athens  stimulated  the  body 
politic  into  a  feverish  excitement.  Tho 
artisan,  who  should  have  been  toiling 
fbr  his  bread,  conld  not  tear  himself 
from  the  intellectual  treat  which  the 
rhetorician  afforded  him.  But  alas ! 
instead  of  furthering  individual  hap- 
pinem,  and  building  up  national  great* 
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ness,  their  intellectual  energies  became 
the  ruin  of  hotb.  The  private 
oitiieni  became  immoral  upon  philo- 
sophical principle.  The  tlemocracy 
became  a  "  manv-iifadi :n  monster." 
The  circuits  of  their  discursive  and 
idmtiopti  Ibctilties  all  came  round  to 
iSbMX  wtmrtf  ^utftf  that  all  kaowledgo 


"It  it  the  testimony,  not  of  one  jpreat 
Athenian  writer  of  the  age  of  Periclos, 
but  of  those  whose  opinions  and  foelin^^s 
were,  in  all  respects,  the  most  opposite 
to  each  other,  that  sophists  and  rheto- 
ricians were  the  destroyers  of  tiic  Atlic- 
nian  nation,  aud  that  they  destru.vud  it 
by  appealin<^  to  those  powers,  aod  that 
sense  of  power,  which  the  education  uf 
the  nation  had  imparted  to  it.^  The 
great  conu  dian  of  Athens  saw  this :  he 
saw  that  the  feelint;  of  their  own  insight 
and  profundity  m;i«le  his  oountryraen  a 
prey  to  the  vulgarest  delusions.  The 
great  philosopher  of  Athen*,  whom  that 
comedian  ridiculed,  saw  still  deept^r  into 
the  raeaninij  of  the  sam^  fact :  saw  that 
the  most  clever  and  enli;;htened  of  the 
youtlj  of  Attica  knew  about  ail  manner 
of  things,  could  talk  nl'out  .-ll  m;uiner  of 
things,  but  knew  nothing;  wli;itevcr  of 
tiiemselTes.  He  naw  how  the  fcolino^  of 
their  own  powers  had  made  thcni  believe 
the  sophist's  lie,  from  which  every  other 
lie  flows  by  necessary  inference ;  that  a 
man  U  his  own  standard ;  that  nothin<^  . 
i8  but  what  he  creates.  lie  saw  how, 
by  this  means,  truth  was  confounded 
with  opinion — how  law  Ix  t  .une  s>  i!-\v  II. 
and  morality  arciflent.  He  saw  how  ail 
the  crimes  which  his  nation  was  com- 
nitting,  in  its  public  transactions,  had 
their  root  in  this  want  of  faith  in  rif^ht 
and  wron'^  ;  in  this  belief  that  nothing 
is  but  all  things  seem  :  in  this  denial  of 
what  is  immutable  and  eternal.  A 11 1  his 
he  traced  home  to  the  education  of  their 
vouth,  which  had  brought  forth  the 
Aodties,  indeed,  into  most  wonderAii 
aetirity,  but  had  left  the  ^reat  problems 

 Who  is  to  rule  these  faculties  ?  For 

what  end  are  they  given?  On  what 
objects  are  tlu  y  to  M  exercised? — ut- 
terly un'Jolv.  il.  He  s:iw,  as  others,  with 
not  half  his  clearness  of  vision,  could 
■ee,  that  Athens  was  full  of  energies,  but 

had  little  life  ;  abounded  in  iiiti  nect,  but 
was  without  wisdom  i  possessed  great 
power,  but  was  not  a  natiQiL''~lfanrioe, 
^  32. 

In  the  nomenclatnre  of  the  past 
generationy  the  eommunicalion  of 
Knowledge  was  synonymous  with  edu- 
cation—  it  still  continues  so  in  tiie 
vocabulary  of  many.  To  diifu^e 
fmov^edge  amongst  the  people  is  the 


darling  idea  of  our  modern  edaeatora. 
It  is  almost  as  much  the  eomat  no- 
tion  of  education  amungst  us,  as 
restraint  among"  the  Spartans.  For 
its  salte,  the  most  established  princi- 
ples have  been  abandoned — the  moal 
sacred  alliances  have  been  dissolved. 
To  facilitate  the  difTii'^ion  of  useful 
knowledge,  man  hjis  put  asunder  what 
God  has  joined  together.  Because 
the  Chnrehy  whom  its  Lord 
manded  to  teach  all  natiOBi^ 
to  teach  its  children  in  i<morance  of 
Christ's  religitm,  it.s  inalienable  rights 
must  be  invaded  by  secular  power — 
Its  heaven-derived  charter  most  be 
cancelled — its  claims  of  eternal  right 
must  be  scoffed  at  and  trampled  on, 
as  the  dreams  of  antiquated  aupersd- 
tion.   The  state  vaiinw  the  oAoe  ef 
teacher ;  bat  the  AmasmenCal  trwihb 
the  philosnphia  prima,  must  snp- 
pressed,  because  it  would  make  a  ihrk- 
culty  in  the  way  of  ditfusiug  usrjm. 
knowledge!     Usefal  hnowledgw!^ 
t.  e.  knovvledj^-e  from  wiiicli  is  sys- 
tematically excluded   thnt  kiioxrledsf 
which  is  eternal  life — to  know  tu££ 

THE    ONLY    TRUE     GoD,    AND  JeSCS 

Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent. 

This  idea  of  education  is  not  a 
mere  image  of  the  mind— it  is  an 
energetic,  alUpervadingf  active  pria« 
ciple.  It  is  embodied  In  a  tboasaad 
forms,  and  a  tliousand  novel  institu- 
tions.  From  the  (lOwer-street  I'niwr- 
sity  0)llege, which  has  cast  oft"  ail  those 
time-honoured  principles  which  have 
made  onr  universities  wliat  they  are^ 
that,  unshackled,  it  may  inundate  the 
metropdlis  with  uxc/ul  kn  jwhdge  from 
the  lijjs  of  sixty-nine  professors  of  dif- 
ferent uniLSf  downtouie  Irish  Nation- 
al School*  where  the  papile  are  ees- 
ployed  in  acquiring  a  smattering  of 
more  subjects  than  were  ever  con- 
tained in  the  trivium  and  ^uadriviom 
combined — ^whcre  atttnt^e  m  the  eeei- 
mm  pursuit  of  DSBTOI.  knov^  Li:t>cE. 
All  must  be  unanirnon«.  wliile  useful 
hnowled'^e  is  their  business.  There 
must  be  no  private  judgment  about 
grammar,  no  schisms  about  geogra- 
phy. But  when  m»§fiil  knowledge  is 
thus  harmoniously  acquired,  there  m 
one  subject  upon  which  they  are  tangkt 
that  U  u  right  to  diffir.  Religion 
they  may  have  none,  or  of  just  what 
(juality  they  please.  After  they  have 
learned  what  is  rcaliy  us  fuL  then 
ditiur  about  w  luU  dues  not  much  mait- 

tor.  But  if  thflf  wieh  to  kvn  eomt 
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religiotii  the  parish  clergyman,  or  the 
Rombh  priest,  or  the  orthodox  Free* 
bjrterian  minisiter,  or  the  Arian  minis* 
ter,  or  the  Methodist,  or  the  Haptist, 
or  the  litilepeniient,  or  tUa  ^ociiiiun— 
ih§if  art  all  wwtUy  authorised  to  corns 
and  ttaeh  rtugion  to  suck  as  pUaw* 
It  is  your  own  fault,  therefore*  if  joa 
do  iKii  lenm  some  relr^ion. 

But  some  will  object,  ''is  it  then 
IKMtible  that  you  a  Univsisitv  Maoa^ 
UVS,  can  be  guilty  ot'  such  treason 
against  the  republic  of  Itfters  and  of 
•cience,  as  to  express  your  opposition 
to  the  spread  of  knowledge?  How 
can  yuu  educate,  without  commimicat- 
ing  knowledge  ?"  We  reply,  ve  are 
not  opposed  to  the  spread  uf  knowledge , 
nor  are  we  such  simpietoits  as  to 
nqnire  to  be  reminded  th*t  «duca;Uoii 
implies  the  commonicaUoD  of  know, 
ledge.  But  this  is  our  position.  To 
communicate  knowledge,  is  a  part,  but 
oilfy  a  part  of  eduMtion.  If  then, 
tbis  part  usurp  toiaHtyt  if  all  other 
parts  of  education  .'ire  li  ft  unculti- 
vated, while  this  alone  is  nurtured,  it 
mubt  naturally  follow,  that  the  ^reut 
end  of  education  cannot  be  attained. 
To  tell  only  a  part  of  the  truth  is  often 
equiralent  to  a  positive  falsehood.  To 
carry  out  only  one  principle  of  educa- 
tion, in  itself  howem  good  and  ne- 
ceenry*  ib  attended  by  consequences, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  as  calamitous 
as  if  that  pi  inciple  were,  in  se,  mis- 
chievous, and  desttructive  of  private 
Mid  public  welfiH«. 

Lord  l^neon  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
an  oVtjector  (Tlu  ologorum  Zelotyjiia) 
the  fuiluwing  words:  ^<  Scieutiaira  inter 
ea  esse,  quae  porot  etnteqna  mdmit- 
teoda  i^unt.  Scieotia  nimiiam  appcti- 
ttm  fuis.^e  primum  peccutum,  unde 
hominis  lapsus,  fmdief/W  li  irere  }ti-r- 
pentinum  quid  in  ed.  Siijuidom  iugre- 
^tnatmnoreniiiidueit*  SdentiaiiiHiit.** 
Hit  answer  to  tbis  ol^eottoo,  .«o  fur 
from  being  atrainst  our  position,  di- 
rectly supports  it.  "  NuUuui  e^ise  pe- 
rioatnin  •  qoaatitate  scientist  ut 
difioaa,  ne  ant  tnmorem  ioducat  a«t 
excessum ;  a  quaUtate  tantum,  f|r 
quantuh»cun(|uo  sit,  si  ah  tjuv  uuli- 
doto  sua  sui/uxtur,va&\\gnmu  quid  habet 
•tqoe  veoeQoaanf  flatuosis  sVmptoma- 
tis  plenissimum.  liac  antiaotus,  sive 
aroma,  (cujus  mixtio  temperat  scien- 
tiam,  eamque  saluberriuiam  efficit)  est 
CHaaiTas.  Scieutia  vifiat;  eharitas 
tmtem  adijhat,**  We  require  but  to 
liiten  Ibr  •  momiil  to  tbe  bewtfal 


swelling  language  of  a  generation* 
whose  rannt  it  is,  that  their  are  so 
much  bc-tt  r  than  their  fatoevs*  tO 
perceive  tliit  the  Icnowled^e  current 
in  society  is  not  willjout  iouu'  tendency 
to  produce  "  tumorem  et  excessum." 
But  such  knowledge^  acoording  to 
Lord  Bacon,  requires  an  antidote.  If 
it  he  necessary  to  communicate  such 
knowledge,  it  must  produce  harm| 
nnless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  temper- 
ing aroma.  An  education  which  is 
conducted  on  the  plan  of  only  giving 
this  knowledge,  is  a  machinery  of  mis* 
obief.  And  what  is  the  meliorating 
Moompaniment?  It  is  cAot-t/y.  That 
roost  abused,  most  misunderstood, 
most  perverted,  but  still  heavenly 
word  1  It  is  not,  observe,  the  charity 
of  wbiob  the  lalitadiiiariMs  among  us 
speak,  which  embrace  truth  and  error 
like  twin  sisters,  and  shows  its  ampli- 
tude by  removing  the  land-marks  which 
divide  orthodoxy  from  heresy,  Chris- 
tianity from  deism.  It  is  charity~bat 
it  is  the  charity  of  St.  Paul :  that 
charity  which  fiateth  iniqttity,  but 
likJOICETU  IN  lllE  TaUTU  ;  the  rv*M- 

fm  «w  nXiXmifwy:  tbe  Tery  key-stone 
of  that  glorious  edifice  wbiob  is  "  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  biinseif  being 
tbe  chief  corner-stone.*' 

We  may  be  told  that  tbe  preeeot 
diffusion  ot'  knowledge  is  but  the  coai- 
menvnunit  of  what  w  ill  be  the  regene- 
ration of  the  world,  that  our  present 
State  is  bnt  tbe  be^finning  of  an  end* 
.and  that  we  can  have  nothing  to 
ground  ni(  lanclioly  vaticinations  upon 
respecting  its  final  issue.  Certainly, 
no  human  wisdom  can  foretel  pre- 
cisely the  result  of  these  hurryings  to 
and  tVu  in  > 'arch  of  know  K  dife.  But, 
«>•  fir  as  it  has  hei.n  dic^loped,  has 
the  prevailing  idea  really  worked  to- 
wards tbe  great  end  of  educatioOf  tlie 
moral  training  of  men  for  their  duties 
as  private  p.  rsopQv  »"d  t^'e  building 
u^  a  uatior»  composed  of  such  mate- 
rials?  Or  vbat  does  reasonitig  sug- 
gest respecting  the  probability  of  thia 
end  h(  i!!g  eventually  brqugbt  tkolM  by 
its  f'urtlier  devtdopnient- 

1  irst,  then,  lor  the  iuUividual.  Has 
the  spread  of  the  current  knowledge 
tended  much  to  improve  the  moral 
condition  and  the  happiness  of  our 
people,  regarded  as  members  of  pri- 
vate families,  not  of  the  great  public 
ftmily?  We  are  not  afraid  to  give 
our  aniwir— 4bat  wo  ara  oonviaoed  it 
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hfts  not.    In  Bngla&d,  we  suppose  no 
om  wUl  qoestion  that  the  troablei  of 
the  petce*  the  unhappy,  discontented, 
uneasy  spirits,  those  who  find  home 
rapid  and  flat»  compared  with  the  ex- 
oHeDeot  of  tfw  Soeialiit  laotnre^  or 
the  Chartiat  elab»  are  jost  the  daas 
who  have  read,  and  learned  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
persons  in  their  rank.  And  in  Ireland, 
wo  apeak  witboat  fear  of  oontradiotioii 
from  our  own  knowledge— .tbat  vast 
Aceldama,  the  county  of  Tipperary,* 
is  not  inferior  in  the  education  of  its 
inhabitants  to  any  part  of  the  Untied 
Kwgdamt  eir  of  Seoikmd,  Notmerelj 
are  the  acquisitions  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  possessed  by  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion them  enm  oe  finmdin  any  dietrki 
of  England,  but  besides*  a  vary  con- 
siderable number  of  the  sons  of  the 
humblest  farmers  are  both  expert 
xnatheroaticiaos,    and  well-grounded 
Oreekt  Latfai»  and  tometinioi  even  Ho- 
brew  acbolars.   Tho  coontryabonnds 
vith  pedag'opup'',  of  the  very  lowest 
class,  and  in  the  direst  penury,  but 
often  admirable  scholars,  and  enthu- 
^aats  in  the  pnnnit  and  love  botb  of 
■cientific  and  literary  pursuits.  And 
yet,  the  moral  state  of  that  district 
remains,  alasl  but  too  fearfully  the 
anne.   Tlie  Cklcolot  and  tbo  Digam- 
ma  have  no  tendency  to  prevent  assas- 
sination.   The  schoolmasters  are  not 
only  the  centres  of  knowkdge,  but 
often  the  nucleus  around  which  gather 
Ao  danoiia  of  incendiariaai»  btu*glary, 
and  murder  I 

But  if  the  present  diffosion  of  know- 
ledge does  not  much  avail  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  individual»  neither 
ii  ita  tendency,  wo  fear,  to  bnild  op 
the  true  greatness  of  nations  on  stable 
foundations.  If,  indeed,  it  teaches  the 
masses,  individually,  to  know  that 

they  are  naked**  of  ten  thousand 
comfortl^  without  mpplying  one  con- 
solation as  an  antidote ;  the  iliscontent 
which  is  thus  likelv,  and  almost  sure 
to  be  gendered  in  the  minds  of  the 
lettered  poor,  is  a  dangerous — ^well,  if 
it  prove  not  a  dcitmctiTO— elemont  in 
a  social  system. 

To  make  the  accjuisition  of  know- 
edge  the  paramount  object,  and  the 
great  titn,  instead  of  one  amongst 
many  means*  of  edaeation— has,  wo 


maintain  it,  a  direct  tendency  iiotte 
oonsolidato  a  natkm»  bat  to  widen  tbsfc 

fearful  chasm  wbish  already  ysvns 

alarmingly  between  the  higher  and 
lower  classes.  A  system  of  restralot, 
or  of  development,  might,  in  sobs 
measure,  tend  to  counteract  the  das- 
gerousness  of  this  division  by  empl -j. 
intf  itself  about  that  common  humamty 
which  underlies  all  the  inequalities  of 
sitoaCion.  But  if,  to  acquire  knei^ 
ledge,  be  the  gn^eat  business  of  educs* 
tion — and  if,  in  the  glowincj  langiui|;e 
of  science-struck  enthusiasm,  the  public 
mind  is  continually  stimulated  to  tbii 
as  the  glorions  end  for  wWeb  ihi 
human  ntdlect  was  designed— then 
that  very  education  which  should  bf 
the  bond  of  peace,  becomes  the  verj 
source  of  new  division.  It  serves 
to  widen  more  frightfully  that  galpK 
which  it  oupht  rather  to  bridge  over. 
The  ]innr  man  i>j  taught  that,  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  is  the  great  busincn 
of  oduoadon,  and  the  era  of  intcUte- 
tnal  life.  But,  alas,  bow  can  he  learn 
wisdom,  whose  life  is  amonp  bullock*! 
His  necessary  business  takes  up  all 
that  time  which  his  envied  supmrion 
can  bestow  on  osefbl  studies.  Or  if 
fatigne  allows  him,  after  his  daily  toib, 
to  give  to  knowledge  some  hurried 
languid  homage,  yet  whnt  can  tiu* 
avail,  but  just  to  give  him  a  tisis  Ar 
what  be  sees  plainhr  armi  /rfe  feMt 
him  to  attain  f  The  more  ardent  in 
his  love  for  knowledge,  and  the  more 
delighted  by  the  paradise  of  scieoct, 
wbidi  seems  jost  to  open  one  visv 
tfarotwb  lier  gates,  that  on  him  thej 
may  close  for  ever — so  much  the  more 
likelv  is  he  to  bewail  his  ill-starred 

•  _ 

fortune,  and  to  fret  a^nst  the  (Mr* 
riers  which  separate  his  order  froA 
those  whom  his  edncation  has  taogfat 

him  now  to  envv,  not  alone  for  their 
sumptuous  fare,  or  splendid  eqaip«g«> 
hot  chiefly  Air  their  aupariatitf  is 
leisnre,  and  their  fteilitiss  in  aeqM« 
knowledge. 

Such  feelings  would  naturally  ^ 
engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  society,  by  the  idea,  thst,  t» 
aajotre  knowledge  is  the  grand  boa* 
ness  of  education.  If,  indeed,  the 
higher  orders  preserved  a  superioritj 
in  intellectual  improvement  propor> 
tionate  to  their  soperiori^  in  adna* 
t«ges»  these  mormnrings  of  discontesfc 


*  Onr  readers  have  not  fofgotten  tlie  very  striking  observations  upon  this  pdi^ 
which  oeevrrtd  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Ball,  at  the  hwt  Nensga  assiaia 
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howerw  wida-fprMd  and  deep-lonid* 

mi^ht  be  restrained  by  the  moral  furce 
of  intellect,  and  by  the  power  of  knovv- 
ledge«  amongst  the  classis  prarugaliva. 
Bat  what,  if  this  ahonld  not  be  the 
case  ?  What,  if  the  lower  ranks  get 
a-head  of  their  superiors,  despite  of 
all  their  advantages,  in  that  knowledge 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  vene- 
rate as  the  tme  dignity  of  man?  What 
if  they  see  wasted  in  debasing  frivolities, 
or  shapeless  idleness,  those  golden 
hours  of  leisure,  which  the  clever 
artinOf  in  hia  unagination,  iiUa  with  a 
whole  Cjcle  of  manly  and  elevating 
employments?  And  this  is  no  imagi- 
nary  case.  The  petty  shopkeepers  in 
our  country  towns,  and  the  footmen 
behind  thew  ohaire*  often  rappreaa  a 
smile  at  the  solecisms  in  grammar,  or 
the  ludicrous  blunders  about  not  very 
recondite  matters,  which  are  perpe- 
trated by  those,  who  eonnt  their  ban- 
ters by  the  dozen,  their  green  aeres 
by  hundreds  and  by  thousands. 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which 
is  power,  among  the  inferior  orders  of 
aociety»  whore  their  aoMriore  do  not 
keep  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual 
movement,  is  not  likely,  most  assuredly, 
to  consolidate  or  secure  the  social  edi- 
Am.  Bat  it  may  be  said,  *<  principles 
ahoold  be  judged  of  by  their  troe  ten> 
dency,  not  by  their  perversions.  To 
give  a  fair  trial  to  the  theory  of  edu- 
cation we  are  now  discussing,  you  must 
aappoee  aU  ranki^  aeoordl^j  to  their 
measure  of  leisure,  and  proportion  of 
advantages,  applying  themselves  to  the 

Sursuit  of  knowledge."  Let  it  be  so. 
lappose  the  aristooraey  as  noeh  No- 
vated above  the  plebeian  crowd  in 
mental  riches  as  in  dignity  of  station — . 
and  suppose  the  universal  mind  filled 
with  the  idea  that  to  acquire  knowledge 
is  the  bosincaB  of  edaeatioa— ia  thm 
promise  here  of  something  which  will 
build  up  a  nation's  greatness  ?  We  must 
answer  in  the  words  of  Mr.  jrlanrice — 
words  wlilah  ao  ftiioitoany  clothe 
thoughto  10  philoaophioal  and  ao  pro. 
fiHina:— 


our  knowledge*  is  paroelled 
oat  into  a  multitude  of  subjects,  when 
it  is  the  supposed  business  of  our  lives 
to  aeaeire  iBfwnation  aboot  astronomy, 

and  aoout  fjeolo^y  and  mineralogy,  and 
ail  the  rest ;  when  this  becomes  the 
sense  tliat  you  put  upon  the  word  edu- 
eation,  yon  raise  a  barrier  between  une 
class  of  society  and  another,  which  all 
the  talk  in  tlie  world  about  respect  for 

the  itghtaef  the  poor,  does  not  in  the 


sUghteet  degree  diminish ;  for  there 
must  be  a  portion  of  the  informati<m 
which  the  higher  class  has  lebore  to  re* 
ccive,  which  the  middle  class  has  not 
leisure  to  receive,  and  a  portion  which 
the  middle  class  has  leisure  to  receive, 
whieh  tlie  lower  dass  has  not  lelsare  to 
receive ;  and  that  which  is  communicated 
to  all,  the  hie  her  class  will  have  letsttre 
to  recwTe  wdl,  the  middle  olasa  indilb> 
rently,  the  poor  class  Tery  ill.  Hero 
then  education,  which  tee  want  aM  the 
gnat  bond  to  cotuuct  the  cUuum  together  f 
which  we  want  as  the  means  of  bailding 

up  a  nation,  becomes  the  very  inttrument  of 
dividing  u<,  of  makine  one  feel  that  his 
great  posssssiott  is  that  of  whieh  those 
beneath  him  have  only  the  most  miser- 
able shadow  and  counterfeit.  And  what 
if  all  this  distinction  of  classes  were 
abolished — what  if  you  secure  the  aaaso 
amount  of  leisure  tu  all — then  would 
come  in  the  difl'erence  in  powers  of  ac- 
quisition ;  •  distinotion  not  recognised 
any  longer  as  part  of  an  order  of  society, 
would  soon  establish  itself  again  by  the 
force  of  iadividnal  sUU  and  prowess  i 
intellectual  skill  would  be  worshipped^ 
intellectual  tyranny  established,  ana  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  Athens,  and  as  it 
will  be  in  the  like  case  sil  over  the  world, 
there  will  be  needed  a  set  of  slaves,  ig» 
norant,  disorganised,  degraded— as  ik 
foil  to  the  wisdom  of  thehr  masters,  and 
a  witness  for  the  neoessityof  preseniiu; 
it.".-^p.  32, 33. 

The  oommnnication  of  knowledge^ 
tiien»  although  an  important  and  ne- 
cessary part  of  education,  is  only  a 
part.  And  if  substituted  for  the 
whole,  it  becomes  inimical  to  private 
wellhre,  and  to  the  j^blic  prosperity, 
just  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  re- 
straint and  development  of  the  fa- 
culties. To  see  one  truth  or  some 
truths  independent  of  others  which 
are  connected  inseparably  with  then^ 
is  in  reality  the  same  as  to  hold  views 
positively  false.  The  tenet  that  our 
blessed  Lord  was  a  perfect  man  is  a 
IbndaBMntal  verity,  when  held  in  thn 
analogy  of  faith ;  it  becomes  rtmk  heresy 
and  blasphemy  when  disjoined  from  the 
beUef  that  he  was  perfect  God,  These 
▼irious  schemee  of  education  have 
iailed  of  their  great  end»not  beoansa 
they  are  absolutely  erroneous  in  them- 
selves, but  because  they  made  a  part 
of  truth  usurp  the  place  of  its  whole. 
Restrainmeat  wQl  not  satisfy ;  and  yet 
it  is  true  that  restrainment  is  indispen- 
sable ;  development  is  not  enough, 
and  still  manifestly  education  implies 
the  calling  out  of  the  faoultiesj  the 
fommmiination  of  loiowledlge 
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niCRce,  and  yet  to  ncquiro  l<nowle(1ge 
is  the  most  glorious  emplojroient,  next 
to  devutiuu,  of  man's  immortal  mind* 
Bttt  eao  no  central  system  be  found, 
which  gathers  into  itself  these  disse- 
vered pfinciples  ?    The  fathers  of  phi- 
losophy were  not  the  patrons  of  error  ; 
they  had  each  of  them  tome  raj  of 
truth,  which  reached  them  throtigh 
the  clouds  from  the  sun  of  the  Divinity. 
We  have  in  revelation  the  glorious 
edifice  which  contains  each  goodly 
stoofy  whioh  tbey  ssTerallj  prued  as 

**  Christianity,"  says  Mr.  Knnx,  •*  i« 
that  itentre,  where  intellect,  Jiul^inent, 
taste,  interest,  prndenre,  princiijU',  the 
firmness  of  the  Stoic,  the  elevation  of 
the  Platortitt,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Bjtl- 
cdrean,  theiwchetypal  roalitics,  to  which 
all  earthly  objects  in  the  shape  of  nhsa- 
Bure,  profit,  or  honour,  correspond,  as 
gilded  clouds  dO  to  the  snn^all  mei  t ; 
and  is  of  cour<:e  that  identical  chief 
good,  which  human  nature,  so  soon  as 
its  hither  facilities  bav4»,  at  ariy  time, 
come  into  action,  has  inrarialily  panted 
after,  and  which  the  wisest  sages  have 
80  agreed  iti  descrlbinp,  that  ereti  by 
their  marks  alone,  « <•  mii^Iit  he  satii^fied 
of  its  j?onuint»  existence  iu  the  gospel." 
•i-Remains,  vol,  ivi.  p.  74. 

And,  doubtless,  there  is  such  a  thing 
hsChrixtian  Education,  combining  with- 
in itself  thoe«  exeeOeiieles*  which*  from 
defective  eompotitlon*  hare  proved  at 

injurious  as    positive  and  intrinsic 
falsehoods.    In  Christianity— not  no- 
minal, but  real  Christianity — are  to  be 
found  harmooioasly  confined,  those 
jtriicipleM  of  education,  which  other 
schemes  tore  asunder,  and  (hstorted  as 
they  severed  them  from  the  boily  of 
truth*     In  the  gos|.(l— not  ♦rhat  it 
popularly  styled  gospel- teaching— but 
^i  that  divine  phiioso.  hr  wtiich  dro:»t 
from  the  lips  of  Incarnate  Ueitv,  we 
have  a  restraint,  extending  not  only 
to  words  and  actions*  but  to  the  half* 
born  tijonghls— a  r«'sUM'T!t  >  »  p'-rvad- 
inpj  and  rt>fined,  tiuit  ihv  l'<ni<«s  of  ail 
Olhef  aspelicisui  are,  c>>iiiparcd  to  Jt, 
but  partial  and  itnptrfeft,  and  easily 
evaded  restrictions.     We  have  com- 
munications of  knowUilue,    high  as 
b«  av»  n,  and  profound  as  hell  ;  know- 
iedijo,  with  whbse  magnificence  In 
tpecUliition  and  im!K»rtance  in  practice^ 
the   tli.scoveri*  H  tif  a  Ni.  wion  or  a 
La  iMncchear  no  more  t  uiniu  titionthan 
the  piutliiigs  of  a  unueancd  child, 
/ktod  we  iiave  development  of  fiiculties* 
besMie  each  tntA'a  endowmento  are 


regarded  as  only  so  many  talents,  for 
the  due  improvement  of  wiiich  he  must 
give  account  Christiaa  Edneatioii  it 
the  only  Nathmal  EdmeaHmL 

"  It^s  not,"  again  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Maurice,  '*  it  is  not  an  education  whioh 
makes  se{f-restraint  the  privilege  of  one 
c1a>^<?,  for  it  m.ikes  the  thing  to  be  re- 
strained the  same  in  all.  It  is  not  an 
edncation  which  makes  development  the 
privilepp  of  one  clas<5,  for  it  makes  the 
great  thing  to  be  developed  in  all  the 
same.    It  is  not  an  education  wUch 

limits  all  high  infnrmntion  to  one  class, 
and  gives  to  other  classes  only  a 
poor  parody  of  that  information ;  for  it 
makes  the  stupendous  information  which 
is  the  foundation  of  it,  the  same  to  alL" 

Herd  we  have  fhe  restrahning  ^ 

ciplineof  Lycurgus,  the  development  of 

Atlu'us  the  i-ncNploprdic  commnnifx- 
tion  of  tlie  nineteenth  century,alluniied, 
but  subservient,  each  in  its  own  proper 
place*  to  the  one  W^^^  end  of  training 
up  men  in  the  perfection  of  their  bein^r, 
to  Idcss  ti  eir  fiunilieSf  and  to  ornament 
their  country. 

Of  this  idea  of  Christian  ednoation^ 
let  moderns  sneer  as  they  please — (As 
only  extant  copy  is  to  hf  seen  in  ovr 
UsivEKsirirs.    Yes,  it  is  the  Chris- 
tianity of  which  they  are  living  wit- 
nesses— it  is  the  immutability  of  this 
Christianity  which  has  preserved  them 
amid  the  shocks  of  revolution  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  opinion.  Inatitutions 
founded  to  promote  the  interests  of 
religion,  ancl  to  work  on  Christiaa 
principles,  rc!i;^ii>n  has  imparted  to 
them  lur  indLstructihility,  Chri«itia- 
nitj  her  life,  independent  of  and  above 
this  li^orld  I    Amidst  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  taryini?  «ceiie,  the«e 
revennd  strill'tures  are  the  ark  which 
preserve.  In  hallowed  inte;:ritv,  "  old 
trtiths  In  rfliginn,  dlcl  itistltutlons  la 
pdllties,  old  nidxiitii  In  toducAtion.** 

**  There  Is  nothhig,'*  Miys  an  elocrtMl 

writer  in  t^e  Quartetli/  Review  (Vol.d9, 
p.  -I  t  V),  there  is  nnthiii:^  in  tins  li'> 
pc'i'iuaiii-ut  hut  C'hri^tia.iitv,  and  thu<* 
who  live  within  it  cannot  chiuiL;o  ^^ltb 
the  chanj^fS  of  f':e  world.  And,  thu-- 
pro^uctel^agaiu^t  a  U  vity  and  ieebleness 
jf  mind,  the  ttniversiti4»s,  even  in  such  S 
revdiulion  of  opinion  as  is  now-  taking 
placr,  may  htn^  remain,  and  God  grant 
tiny  may  remain,  relics  of  a  sy^tefli 
whieli  has  passed  away — relics,  like  tbo« 
U  '^tK'  buit(linM;8  which  tiiat  <>!d  ^.vstpni 
raised  amoug  us,  so  masdire  ia  tb«ir 
eonstructton,  and  so  strongly  cemsotid 
In  ail  their  parts,  that  nothiag  liti  a 
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barbarian  violence  can  overturn  them, 
uid  no  art  adapt  them  without  absurdity 
to  the  false,  IVivolous,  pernicious  pur« 
poses  of  mr>dern  innovation.  L»  t  tnciu 
uphold,  in  all  their  practice,  and  ia  all 
their  teaching,  that  ereat  principle  of 
faith,  which  is  the  only  security  against 
Uie  vices  and  evils  of  this  day.  Let  them 
laidntain,  and  not  be  ashamed  to  avow, 
that  which  is  the  main  element  of  faith, 
and  sheet-anchor  of  society— thmr  re- 
verence for  antiquity/* 

The  system  of  restraint,  the  en- 
grossing  idea  of  Spartan  eilucation, 
still  retains  its  proper  ^lace  in  our 
uniremities.  "  Aoadeoiio  freedom** 
Is  the  motto  of  the  continental  univer- 
sties — a  freedom  which  degenerates 
into  the  ferocious  licentiousness  and 
the  reckless  insubordination  of  the 
burschcn.  But  our  universities  are 
living,  acting  workers-out  of  that  great 
maxim,  which  every  philosopher  must 
allow,  however  iDConsii>tent  may  be 
bis  conduct  with  the  concessloiif  tliet 
the  mere  training  of  the  intellect  is  not 
•snfficient  to  prepare  man  for  his  posi- 
tion in  society,  or  for  the  higher  pur- 
poses of  bis  glorious  destination ;  that 
to  educatef  we  must  infuse  not  merely 
hnoirled^e,  bnt  a  snisr  of  dnlrj  and  of 
moTid  resjtonsibilitij.  The  youth,  when 
ho  takes  up  i;is  reaidunce  at  one  of 
these  venerable  seats,  finds  himself  m 
member  of  a  ^nr  lety  whose  daily  habits 
are  regulated  by  "tated  discipline.  A 
scheme  of  life  is  appointed  him.  His 
attendance  is  required  at  common  ex- 
ercises, a  coMinioM  table,  and  a  com- 
mon worship.  His  own  private  incli- 
nations are  accustomed  to  bend  to  laws ; 
and  duty,  in  a  variety  ot'  forms,  appears 
to  remind  him  of  a  rule  etoroal  to 
himself 

•*  This  lesson,"  says  Mr.  "NVhewell, 
*■  wluch  cannot  be  taught  through  the 

memory  ainiic,  in  mnvt  %•■(!  liy  tlie  posi- 
tion in  which  the  student  is  nlaced  at 
the  English  universities.  For  be  b  sub* 
jected  to  many  rules,  and  put  under 
tutors  and  monitors  who,  by  their  in- 
stitution, are  invested  with  a  combination 
of  parental  and  otHciut  authority.  An  I 
hence  he  acts  in  a  little  world,  wliich  is 
constituted  ofdetinite  reiatiuns  and  du- 
tie.s,  and  requires  a  certain  self-restraint 
and  sL'ir-r<-gulatinn  at  ev<  ry  .'^tep;  and 
tlius  is  a  lit  school  to  prepare  him  ibr  the 
world  of  real  action.  Whereas,  without 
such  a  constitution  of  the  university,  the 
student's  acadi'iiiical  carei-r  is  a  period 
of  unbounded  ireudum  j^um  restraint 
and  responsibility,  which  may  be  full  of 
ei^oyment»  and,  to  many,  the  occasions 


of  ereat  intellectual  development ;  but 
w1^,  to  the  ^eater  number,  must 
be  a  portion  of  life  perfectly  heteroge- 
neous with  all  thert  st  —  a  scene  governed 
by  its  own  prlnfipl«'>i,  these  being  such 
ascan  by  no  means  be  admitted  into  the 
general  bu  -iness  of  society." — Principles 
of  English  L  niversity  Education,  p.  80. 

Nor  is  the  idea  of  drrrlojuneiit  with- 
out its  appropriate  place  in  our  uni- 
versity system.  While  the  ecoentrio 
sallies  of  capricious  individuality  are 
restrained  by  wholesome  discipline, 
the  cummon  f/iculties  which  underlie 
these  varying  surfaces  are  elicited  and 
tirengtAenca  by  eomnum  exercise.  In 
these  intellectual  gymnasia,  the  muscles 
and  sinews  of  the  mind  are  called  into 
play,  corroborated  by  action  and  in- 
vigorated by  practice.  By  their  In* 
dveet  teaching,  t.  e.  by  their  examina- 
tions, disputations,  and  public  trials  of 
their  students,  ac'|uiren>ents,  they  sti- 
mulate, by  the  most  powerful  excite- 
ments, the  fullest  development  of  thB 
faculties.  They  summon  forth  the 
emulation  of  ardent  youthful  minds, 
striking  sparks  by  collision,  and  fired 
with  the  **  laudum  immensa  cupido.*' 

m  prujir;uni<liTii»,  tt  jmrtum  irxlignanltir  honorem, 
Kl  teiK-ant,  vltaiTii|Ui!  volunt  pro  laude  pocifri  i 
Ilua  iiii'('0't*ii«  ulit  I  |ioMunt  qou  poMe  videntur  | 
Acrior  ail  puKiiom  retlit,  me,  vim  miiciUt  ira  i 
Turn  pudur  inccn>itt  Tii«a,ct  COIUcIa  virtlM." 

It  is  plain  how  powerfully  a  machi- 
nery, thus  working  by  the  power  of 
rewards  for  success  in  literature  and 
scienci^  must  avul  for  the  diffurian 
of  knmidedgff*  But  our  university 
system  is  not  cont*  nt  with  this  indi- 
rect system.  The  love  of  knowledge 
u  a  pnuL  iple  far  noUer  than  the  Ine 
ofwtinction.  The  desire  of  investi- 
gating truth,  for  truth's  own  sake,  is 
a  vastly  higher  tone  of  mind  than  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  for  tlie  sake  of 
some  extrinsic  reward.  Our  univer- 
sity system  employs  the  prttmia  laiuS 
as  an  occasional  stimulus  ;  it  strive8$ 
by  its  direct  instruclioR,  to  form  such 
tastes  as  will  find  in  knowledge  its  own 
reward.  It  communicates  to  the  dm 
velopiog  ikculties  the.  genus  of 'knew* 
ledge. 

**Iliev«rl*'Mlllinp1:)nt;nK  the 'IcrirS 
With  nanalttloR  UtMur  to  poniM, 
Thow  Mcnd  ttorc*  thut  wait  UMtifwIas  Ml 
Id  Irath't  uhutUau  bo*om." 

Our  alma  mater  not  only 

but  also  teaches  us,  by  experience^  fhe 
£leasare  which  learning  for  lemiing'a 
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sake  brings  with  it.  "  Felix  qui 
potait  rerum  cognoscere  causiis."  The 
importance  of  thU  direct  teaching, 
wmoh  liaanomiiiMdiatorefereoootoaiiy 
future  competition*  but  which  eUms 
the  student's  attention  on  the  ground 
cf  its  own  valuCf  is  thus  luminously 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Whewel : — 

**In  the  Enprlish  Universities  there 
has  always,  I  believe,  been  a  combination 
of  these  two  kinds  of  teaching,  and  such 
a  combination  is,  I  conceive,  the  best 
scheme  of  education.  In  the  selection 
•nd  manu^ement  of  «mA  of  these  two 
elein<  nts,  however,  there  are  some  con- 
siderations which  apoear  to  me  of  g^reat 
importance,  and  which  I  will  briefly 
itato.  The  coUegfe  leetwos,  and  other 
wllege  instructions,  appear  to  have 
hoen,  till  recently,  of  the  nature  of  direct 
tenohing.  The  studies  thus  nresented 
to  the  pupil  were  considerea  as  sufH> 
oiently  recommended  by  the  iiyuncUons 
of  the  college,  and  the  parental  anthoritv 
of  the  tutors,  without  reference  to  ul- 
terior objects.  The  public  disputations 
and  tiieses,  which  must  be  performed  in 
order  to  obtain  a  degree,  formed  a 
scheme  of  indirect  tcaching^ ;  and  the 
college  teaching  was  consistent  with  this, 
but  was  far  from  being  considered  as 
nerely  ministerial  to  it.  Several  sub- 
jects were  introduced  in  the  courses  of 
college  instruction,  and  indeed  are  still, 
wldch  have  no  reference  to  these  pnbUo 
nniTersity  triaU,  and  which  were  se- 
lected by  the  authorities  of  the  colieore 
hoosttse  they  were  considered  as  valnaMo 
Ibr  their  own  sakcs,  and  proper  parts  of 
%  liberal  education. 

**  A  combination  of  direct  and  indi- 
rect  instruction  seems  to  be  desirable. 
The  love  of  knowledge  and  the  love  of 
distinction,  with  the  fear  of  disgrace, 
arethe'two  nudosprings  of  all  odncation, 
and  it  does  not  appear  wise  or  safe  to  try 
to  dispense  with  either  of  them.  More- 
over, the  University  must,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  proper  Amotions,  hare 
tests  of  proficiency,  to  be  applied  before 
her  degrees  and  honours  are  granted. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  University 
examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
nmst  alwayt^be  reooUected  that  examin- 
ations are  a  neaos,  not  an  end ;  that  a 
good  education— a  sound  and  liberal 
cultivation  of  the  faculties,  is  the  object 
at  which  we  ought  to  aim  ;  and  that 
oxaniaations  cease  to  be  a  benefit  wImto 
they  interfere  with  this  object. 

**  That  such  a  danger  is  possible,  a 
vary  littit  rofleetfon  will  show.  The 
knowledge wluch  is  acquired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  examination  merely  is  olHen 
of  little  value  or  effect  as  mental  cul- 
ture, compared  with  that  knowledge 
which  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake. 
1^'hen  a  man  gives  hie  mind  to  any  suL« 


ject  of  study  on  account  of  a  j!;?!^?!^? 
wish  to  understand  it,  he  follows  lu 
reasonings  with  care  and  thoojslit- 
ponders  over  its  difliculties.  and  is  not 
satisfied  till  all  is  clear  to  his  ocaul 
▼ision.    On  the  other  hand,  wbeo  ks 
studies  for  an  examination  only,  be  does 
not  wish  to  understand,  but  to  ^ppev 
to  understand ;  he  cares  not  for  un. 
solved  difficulties  in  his  mind  if  tlw 
examiner  detect  them  not ;  he  wishes  to 
see  clearly  only  in  order  that  be  msy 
express  hiaself  deariy.  He  mav  tkn 
lose  much  of  what  b  best  in  the  inffococe 
of  those  studies,   which,   when  mor* 
faithtully  pursued,  tend  to  educe  disuact 
ideas  ana  sound  reasomng  habits.  Agsis, 
what  is  arquired  for  an  examination  is 
likely  tu  be  soon  forgotten;  the  miadit 
bent  upon  it  with  aa  elfort  wkiek, 
though  strong  at  the  time,  is  felt  to  b« 
temporary,  and  is  followed  by  a  reUipM 
into  comparative  apathy  ana  obliviflii* 
ness.    The  student  often  lets  slip  vhst 
he  has  thus  collected  for  a  special  per- 
pose,  just  as  the  busy  advocate  forg«u  | 
the  circnmstanoee  cv  bb  dient's  tm 
almost  a-;  soon  as  he  ha.s  pleaded  it. 
A;;ain,  the  habit  of  preparing  for  exani- 
ualions  makes  the  studies  whidi  sn 
not  recommended  by  an  obvious  re- 
ference to  stich  an  object,  appear  flat 
and  insipid.    The  mind  craves  for  th« 
exeitement  to  which  It  has  become  ae> 
customed  ;  itbeeomcs  restless  and  roll- 
tile ;  Iosi>s  the  appetite  for  quiet  thooi^bt 
and  patient  study,  and  the  tnut  b 
advantages  which  must  be  waited  for. 
Again,  if  examinations  h*  come  too  Ire- 
quent,  all  good  courses  of  Htudy  are>>> 
terfered  with ;  for  it  is  impossiUs  is 
arrange  pnhlic  examinations   so  as 
Doint  out  a  succession  of  subjects  wbicn 
RMrms  a  good  system  for  all.**— "M- 
ciples  of  English  UnlTorslty  Educatfai* 
pp.  53,  54. 

Thus  does  the  Eclectic  Idea  of  our 
Christian  University  education  com- 
bine within  itself  the  three  grsst 
•choniet. 

••Here,"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  "bb* 

^/bniui<ton,not  of  a  limited  specific  qoslit]^i 
but  that  which  belongs  to  men  ;  nefsa 
development,  wot  of  some  parlicohr 
fkenlms,  but  of  that  which  is  univerul 
in  man  ;  here  is  a  discipline,  not  f^r 
that  which  interferes  with  thepower 
and  happiness  of  some  men,  but  u^  tks 
power  and  happiness  of  all ;  here  is  not 
a  Spartan,  not  on  Athenian,  not  » 
modern  education,  but  a  Christian  sdjh 
cation,  which  con)|>reliends  thsn  w 
recondies  tliem  all." 

Such  U  our  University  Education  b 

the  abstract  idea  ;  we  shall  soon  re- 
turn to  the  contemplation  of  it  in  tl^ 
Concrete, 
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AllMilA  Is  M  Ikgllth  1k<3y  who  hft<l  ofFrrcd  the  irr!t«r  •  Rnall  bnnch  of  \ry  from  SfVMirt  ttfet 
CoadiUoa  Uut  khe  voiUd  preteut  bci  wiU>  MtBt  venct  la  exduAft. 

I  cravt  it  not  1  O  ter  to  Britain's  isia 

This  green  memorial  of  her  poet  son  ; 
Thine  was  the  land  which  hailed  his  infant  nDA\e$ 

Thine  be  tbii  token  of  the  gifted  one  1 

I  crave  it  not  I    We  dare  not  obim  as  oun 

Him  who  hath  sung  in  his  undjing  l^yib 
Of  lovely  ladies  in  enchanted  bowers* 
Of  knights  and  ladies>  demoMli  and  fajs. 

But  jet»  perchance,  his  ^irit  ialj  esnght 

Some  inspiration  from  our  mountain  air  ; 
And  those  bright  visions  which  his  fancy  wrougbtt 
Came  in  the  twilight  of  his  long  despair ! 

The  exile*s  bsart  I   O  who  osn  tell  its  woe, 

FIxetl,  sharp,  and  changeless  through  our  lengtbeniag  jMft  { 

The  yearning  pang,  the  grief  consuming  slow, 
The  fullf  deep  sorrow,  welling  forth  in  tears  t 

The  eiile's  heart  t   O  Spenoer,  sneh  was  thine* 

Till  Fancy  came  to  lighten  half  thy  pain. 
Showed  thee  the  wonders  hid  beneath  ner  shrine. 
And  named  thee  foremo!>t  ia  her  glittering  train. 

Her  voice  first  bid  thy  fairy  numbers  floWt 

Her  smile,  thine  earliest  and  best  rew3U'd» 
As  'neath  thine  oak,  with  head  reclining  low, 
Thy  languid  limbs  lay  stretched  upon  the  sward* 

Thine  agod  Otic ! — the  diaqgeless  ivy  binds 

Those  giant  arms  now  crumbling  with  deci^  ; 
And  mutely  thus  the  wanderer  reminds 

How  greatoees  lingers  ere  it  pass  away  1 

O  take  the  wreath  ! — we  never  claimed  as  ours 

Tlie  poet  son  thine  own  proud  Albion  lent; 
Restore  the  chaplet  tu  those  leafy  bowers 

Where  his  young  days  of  happiness  were  ipcnt* 

Bat  oh,  my  friend,  when  others  liarshly  speak. 

Tell  them  of  hearts  still  noble  and  still  true  ; 
Still  let  thy  sympathies  their  sorrows  seek. 

Let  Erin  find  an  advoeate  in  you  1 

And  as  the  ivy  oft  adorns  the  stem 

Of  some  old  mouldering  and  honoured  things 
So  let  thy  love  our  few*  fiunt  virtues  gem. 

And  o  er  oar  many  fiuilts  ita  mantla  fling. 

▲agitti,  1S44 
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HAJOE  LTHCB'f   tOntlAL  OT  A  KE8IDEKCE   AMOVa   T8B  OBZLZm  Of  tm  l» 

FA&T  XV. 

Aifxliaa  Collwtion   of  RcTcnue — Arrival   of  Mohjim«j<1  Klian— En'^nmp  on  Killat-I-Ghililf — ArrtraJ  of 
Troopit— -AUrni  of  tbe  Tribe*— Uo*tile  Pofition— Captaro  of  Tjru  Khan't 

uidntifo. 


89th.  Meerza  Ahmud  Khan,  the 
newly-appointed  collector  of  the  Can- 
dah.ir  reveniu  s,  arrived  in  niy  camp 
to-day,  called  upon  me.  He  states  that 
the  GUIsies  benaved  well  to  him,  but 
that  they  compl^ned  much  'of  the 
leixure  of  their  friends.  He  appears  a 
well-informed  man,  and,  doubtleis, 
will  be  liked  at  Candahar ;  he  succeeds 
an  indiTidual  who  has  been  justlj  re- 
moved, for  having  practised  every 
species  of  roguery  and  extortion  on  the 
poor  people — his  name  is  Mahomed 
Tuekee^  a  wealthy  member  of  the 
Shea  sect  of  li^lam,  and  as  such  a  reli- 
gious enemy  of  every  AflPlrhan  ;  he 
has  been  overbearing  to  a  degree  in 
all  bis  dealings  wi&  the  Dooranee 
khans,  and  they  have  now  snooeeded 
in  getting  the  king  to  remove  him  ; 
nnd,  doubtless,  on  )iis  reaching  court, 
his  ill-gotten  treasures  will,  iu  the 
Afl^han  ftshion,  be  squeezed  out  of 
bim;  his  father  followed  tbe  same 
course  that  has  now  brought  vengeance 
on  the  son  ;  and,  as  the  Aflghau  law 
was,  at  that  time,  in  full  force,  nn- 
diecked  by  English  humanity,  he  was 
put  to  death  by  his  enemies,  who  had 

_  purchased  him  from  the  governor,  and 
his  body  hung  up  iu  the  (Jliarsoo  of 
Candahar.  The  son  may  thank  bis 
good  fortune  in  having  us  in  the 
country,  or  he  most  assuredly  would 
now,  in  his  disgrace,  And  such  a  host 
of  enemies  let  loose  on  him,  as  would 
hang  his  body  on  the  same  peg  his 
father  was  suspended  from  some  years 
since — hut  our  intrrftTt  iuc  at  court, 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  a  sum 
of  money*  will*  no  doubt*  save  him 
from  such  an  ignominious  death.  The 
peasants  and  l.ir^'e  ntrriculturist«,  both 
of  this  country  and  Persia,  suffer  to 
an  enormous  wrtent,  from  the  effects 
of  a  revenue  system,  which  allows  a 
man  like  Mahomed  Tuckec  to  go  to  the 

,  king,  when  he  knows  he  is  in  want  ot' 
money,  to  carry  on  iome  war  or 
otber«  and  purchase  tbe  revenue  of  a 


district*  for  one  or  two  yean.  On 

the  purchaser  giving  ready  money, 
p()s>ii)ly  equal  to  half  the  amount  of 
the  whole  of  the  revenue,  the  bargain 
is  made,  and  the  necessary  dociments 
drawn  out,  empoweriog  the  newly, 
appointed  colkct<»r,  armed  with  a 
grand  title,  to  collect  the  revennei» 
and  directing  the  executive  to  aadst 
him  with  troops*  if  neoessary.  To 
elucitlate  the  dangerous"  consequences 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  (par- 
ticularly, when  supported,  or  rather 
eountenanoed  by  us,  to  a  certain  es- 
teotf  by  onr  presence  in  this  countr|^) 
of  such  a  system,  I  shall  relate  a  cir- 
cumstance \v  hich  recently  took  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Candahar-* 
when,  in  seeking  to  enforce  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue*  Mahomed  Tuckee 
had  to  fight  a  battle  with  the  peasants, 
who  thrashed  him  well*  and  took  hii 
guns  from  bun. 

The  Dooranees  to  the  westward  of 
the  river  Ilelmund,  having  proved 
ratlier  refractory  of  late,  and  more- 
over, having  refused  to  submit  to  Ma- 
homed Tuwee's  extortions*  be  applied 
to  the  prince  for  a  force  to  assist  him 
in  collecting  the  revenue — an  attempt 
was  made  to  procure  tlie  co-operaiioa 
of  onr  troops,  but  witibont  success*  it 
being  decided  that  they  shall  not  be 
employed  to  assist  in  collecting  rer^ 
nues.  Mahomed  Tuckee  though  the 
could  do  without  them,  and  assembling 
a  mob  of  Kucelbashes*  (Peraianst)  be 
proceeded  with  two  guns  into  the 
district  of  the  refractory  Aff'^'hans. 
The  affair  now  assumed  the  character 
of  a  religious  war*  and  the  Affghan 
priests  headed  the  people — both  partiss 
met  in  the  field,  and  after  a  hardly- 
contested  battle,  in  wliich  the  com- 
batants fought  with  ail  the  daring 
courage  of  religious  fanaticism*  the 
collector's  army  wa^  routed*  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  his  favourite  son 
fell  iu  the  engagement.  It  now  be- 
came necessary*  in  a  political  point  of 
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TieWf  to  mnith  tht  unfortunate  p0^ 
sants,  and  consequently  a  body  of  our 
troops  was  sent  to  meet  and  disperse 
them ;  and  so  Hushed  were  they  with 
the  victory  tliejr  luui  gained  0T«r  tho 
coUeetor't  forces,  that  they  met  our 
troops,  and  after  a  desperate  fight 
\rere  defeated,  but  not  till  five  hun- 
dred of  their  men  lay  dead  on  the 
field.  It  is  truly  melimcholy  to  think 
that  we  should  be  thus  forced  into 
collision  with  the  tribes,  and  how  far 
we  are^  in  common  justice  to  our  own 
intereete*  authorised  in  remaining  in 
thia  country,  and  rapporting  with  tlie 
presence  of  our  troops,  the  tyrannical 
system  of  ^'overnment  which  exists  in 
it,  is  a  question  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

27th.  Mahomed  Tuckee  arrived  in 
my  camp,  and  called  on  me.  He  is 
on  his  way  to  court,  to  answer  for  all 
his  misdeeds,  and  appears  anidoos  to 
know  from  me  what  kind  of  a  recep- 
tion he  will  meet  with.  1  gave  him  a 
few  horsemen  to  escort  him  through 
my  district,  and  di&missed  him. 

29tb.  Reoeived  a  letter*  reporting 
the  death  of  Wooloo  Khan,  who 
figured  rather  conspicuously  in  the 
commencement  of  this  journal :  he 
never  recovered  the  effects  of  his  im- 
wieomnent  in  the  fortrem  of  Ohnsnee. 
He  will  be  a  great  hMi  to  me  at  the 
present  time. 

30th.  Agreeable  to  my  wish.  Sultan 
Mahomed  Khan,  accompanied  by  all 
his  lirotliers,  and  about  two  hundred 
horsemen,  arrived  in  my  camp.  He  sent 
me  no  notice  of  his  intention  to  visit 
me,  so  that  when  the  body  of  horse 
were  seen  hj  my  men  approadhiag» 
tlu  y  all  got  under  arms.  Meeralum 
Khan  came  running  into  my  tent,  with 
the  Siad,  in  a  desperate  state  of  alarm. 
I  told  them  there  Was  no  use  in  being 
afraid,  and  that  if  the  approaching 
party  were  bent  on  mischief,  all  we 
conM  do  was,  to  be  on  our  guard,  and 
prepared  fur  them.  The  klian  imme- 
diately got  bis  dagger  ready  fbr 
action,  atid  stuck  it  carelessly  in  the 
folds  of  the  shawl  twisted  round  h'S 
waij-t.  I  placed  my  double-barrelled 
gun,  loaded  with  ball,  under  the  coun- 
terpane of  my  bedy  the  foot  of  which 
wan  on  the  right  of  my  chur ;  on  the 
back  of  the  eliair  hunir  my  sword,  and 
on  tlie  table,  immediately  on  my  left* 
lay  my  double-barrelled  piatoL  The 
Siad  had  ordait  to  Iceep  Ilia  jilted 


on  Sultan  Mahomed,  and  if  he*sa# 

him  draw  his  sword,  or  dat,'ger,  to 
alarm  the  people  outside  the  tent,  who 
were  all  in  readiness  to  act  at  a  mo- 
menta warning.    Wlien  the  cavaioade 
reached  my  camp,  a  man  came  (to 
announce  the  Sultan's  arrival.    I  im- 
mediately gave  orders  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  advance,  accompanied 
by  his  brothers,  and  any  minor  chiefs 
beloncring  to  his  party.    As  the  chief 
approached  close  to  my  tent,  I  could 
see  him  arrange  his  cloak,  and  place 
hia  tword  so  that  lie  could  easily  get 
at  it»  if  necessary  i  he  appeared  much 
agitated,  and  apparently  afraid.  I 
met  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent, 
when  we  embraced  each  other.  The 
party  seated,  and  the  usual  salutationa 
and  welcomes  exchanged,    we  pro- 
ceeded to  business.   The  Sultan  asked 
me  why  I  had  not  entered  his  country 
long  ago,  and  that  he  had  now  eoriie 
for  the  purpose  of  escorting  me.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  amusing'-  mvself 
hunting,  and  that  a  few  days  would 
find  me  at  Killat-e-Ghilzie.  After 
smoking,  the   conversation  became 
more  brisk*  and  the  Ithans  a{)peared 
more  at  their  ea«<e,  particularly  Mee- 
ralum, who  now  joined  in  the  conver- 
sa^n,  which  turned  on  the  seizure  of 
their  familiea.    1  said  {  was  exceed- 
ingly sorry  that  such  an  occurrence 
should  have  taken  place,  but  that  as 
it  had,  there  was  no  advisable  course 
left  for  us,  but  to  endeavour  by  quiet 
and  peaceable  means  to  get  it  can- 
celled ;  and  that,  with  this  view,  I 
had  written  to  the   authorities,  ad- 
vising that  one  of  their  friends  in 
exile  should  be  sent  to  conciliato 
the  tribes ;  and  after  amuring  tliem 
that  no  person,  not  even  themselves 
excepted,  deplored  the  seizure  of  their 
friends  more  than  I  did,  the  conversa- 
tion  on  this  head  closed.    I  now  told 
the  khan  that  I  had  heard  he  had 
recently  received  letters  from  Yah- 
Mahomed  Khan,  the  Herat  minister, 
and  that  1  hoped,  acoordii^  to  former 
agreement,  he  wuuld  show  me  them, 
he  replied,  that  he  had  receive  d  U  tters 
both  from  Yah- Mahomed,  and  Dost 
Mahomed,  and  that  1  should  certainly 
have  them.    The  Koran  was  now  pro- 
duced, and  solemnly  sealed  by  every 
one  present,  in  toki  ri  of  their  friend- 
ship tor  ine,  aud  iuyaltv  to  the  king. 
Auer  the  booh  was  sealed,  they  one 
and  all  bent  their  heads  forward*  with 
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their  hands  before  their  faces,  and 
after  a  short  prayer,  the  hands  were 
allowaa  to  drop  gracefully  into  the 
laji.  The  khaai  BOW  begged  that  tho 
angel  (Bible)  might  bo  produced.  It 
was  lying  on  the  table  beside  me, 
and  on  handing*  it  to  the  sultan,  he 
looked  at  it»  and  lau^hiagljr  said^  It 
if  very  foolish  fbr  me  to  desire  to  see 
a  book  that  I  cannot  posubly  read» 
nor  do  I  know,  to  a  certainty,  that 
vou  have  given  ine  the  proper  angel — 
howeverf  we  must  take  your  word  for 
it— and  it  is  now  the  anxious  wish  of 
all  present  that  you  should  seal  tliis 
blessed  book,  in  token  of  your  friend- 
ship for  us."  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
satisQr  them — and,  aocordingly,  mj 
ssal  was  affixed  to  the  holy  vohime  t 
on  secinp:  which,  all  the  party  appeared 
cklic^hted,  and  after  distributing  a  few 
trttling  presents  amongst  the  minor 
chiefs reoommended  tome  by  Saltan 
Ifahomed,  the  party  took  leave*  and 
returned  to  the  Ghilzie  country,  ap- 
parently well  satisfied  with  their  visits 
Afzul  Khan  alone  remaining  with  me. 

1st  April.  Afzul  Khan  takes  to  him* 
self  the  credit  of  bringing  his  brother. 
Sultan  Muhomed,  to  mo  vesterdav  :  he 
informs  me  that  the  priests  of  the 
tribe  are  doing  all  they  can  to  get  the 
people  to  rebel,  but  that  be  will, 
inshaulla,  (please  God»)  frustrate  all 
their  designs. 

Daring  the  day,  tlie  letters  promised 
by  Sultan  Mahosiied  were  handed  to 
n)e  by  one  of  hiit  confidendal  men*  One 
is  from  the  Herat  minister,  accompa- 
nied bv  one  from  Ukhter  Khan,  a 
Dooranee  chief,  before  alluded  to  in 
this  joumalt  and  in  rebellion  to  the 
west  of  the  river  Helmund.  The 
mimster  writes,  that  it  is  shortly  his 
intention  to  march  on  Candahar  with 
a  large  army,  and  requests  Saltan 
Ifahomed,  and  the  Gooroo,  with  a 
number  of  other  chiefs,  all  severally 
named  in  the  letter,  to  join  him  with 
the  Ghilzie  tribes,  on  his  arrival  at 
thatetty.  The  Dooranee  chiers  letter 
is  full  of  abuse,  levelled  against  the 
English,  and  calls  upon  the  Ghilzie 
chiefs  to  join  the  Dooranees,  and  drive 
firom  the  country  the  intideU ;  he  con- 
elades  his  letter  by  saying,  Don't 
mind  yoor  rdations  seized  by  the  Eng- 
;  when  we  take  Candahar,  they 
shall  soon  be  liberated."  I  sent  the 
letters*  by  express,  to  Candahar  —and 
eopies  to  the  envoy  and  minister* 


7th.  There  ist  I  am  informed*  a 

very  curious  cavern,  about  eighteen 
miles  south-east  of  tbisphkce,  (joldnk,) 
esUed  Bolas»  and  fteUng  anxious  to 
explore,  and  eopy  some  inscriptions, 
said  to  bo  on  the  sides  of  it,  I  had 
determined  on  making  an  excursion, 
and  with  this  view  had  dispatched  mj 
Idt.  ^  This  morning,  howawy  haviw 
received  intelligence  thai  aooosiaOT 
Sultan  Mahomed's,  by  name  Naiur 
Khan,  has  recently  arrived  in  the 
country  from  Jellalabad,  and  told  the 
ohieft  and  tribee  that  H  waeallnoa. 
sense  depending  on  me  for  the  release 
of  their  friends,  and  that  the  only 
possible  means  by  which  they  could 
obtain  that  object,  was  to  rebel,  I 
have  dianged  my  intentions.  He  poi> 
sesses  great  influence  in  the  tribe,  being 
considered  a  clever  and  experienced 
man.  My  informant  re<»mmends  ns 
strongly  not  to  enter  tim  Gfailiis 
oountry  without  troops;  he  also  b> 
forms  me,  that  the  Gooroo  is  playing 
all  kinds  of  tricks — and  Meeralom 
appears  more  alarmed  than  ever  at  the 
proceedings  of  his  nephew.  My  vint 
to  the  cave  has  been  put  off  fat  ths 
present,  and  I  must  endeavour  to 
explore  it  at  some  more  convenient 
sesson. 

8  th.  Letters  arrived  to  day,  report* 
ing  the  departure  of  ',the  troops  to 
assibt  ine  in  erecting  a  fort  on  thehi||h 
mound  of  Killat-e-Gbilzie. 

My  news  from  the  Hotndt  coantry 
is  by  no  means  favooraUe.  Tlie  Goo- 
roo has  succeeded  in  getting  a  number 
of  the  tribe  to  aolmowle^ge  him  ss 
their  chief. 

Ilth.  Mr  lettmra,  reoeived  to4qr* 
are  very  nattering:  they  apptwrs  ef 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  coo- 
ciliated  the  chiefs.  This  is,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  satisfactory ;  but  the  great  ao- 
ooont  is  not  yet  settled,  and  the  eaass 
of  complaint  amongst  the  trihea  not  M 
yet  removed. 

The  Gooroo  has  beard  of  the  sp> 
proaoh  of  the  troonst  and  of  ov 
tention  tooooupv  Kulat-e-OUIiie;  he 
has  taken  upon  himself  to  state  to  the 
tribes,  that  our  ultimate  intention  is 
to  exaot  revenue  from  the  Tooraa 
Ghlhdes.  I  have  mentioned  befiwef 
in  this  journal,  that  these  Ghilzies 
have  never  been,  by  the  most  powerful 
kings  of  Afghanistan,  compelled  to 
pay  revenue ;  and,  doubtless,  if  tb«r 
Mieve  the  Gooroo'a  Mssrtio^  mnoft 
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bad  feeling  will  be  manifestedf  when 
Dm  tribes  waomf  through  me»  our  de* 
termination  to  fortify  Killat.  And» 
before  I  proceed  to  do  so,  I  shall  cir- 
culate letters  to  all  the  chiefs,  warning 
them  to  keep  quiet,  and  that  it  is  not 
our  intentioii  to  demand  rerenue  from 
them. 

IGth.  Marched  seven  miles  in  ad- 
vance, and  pitched  my  camp  within 
view  of  Killat.o-Obj]»o.  Captain 
Saunders,  of  tbe  Bengal  EngimBen^ 
joined  me. 

20th.  It  has  rained  incessantly  for 
the  la&t  four  days,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  ploMod  this  morning  to  be  ena- 
bled to  change  my  ground.  Pitched 
my  tent  and  camp  on  the  top  of  the 
mound  of  Killat-e-Gbilzie,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  made  Icnown  oor  inten- 
tion to  fortify  it. 

Killat-e-Ghilzie  is  an  isolated  hill, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tur- 
nuck,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  north  of  the  river»  being  distant 
by  the  high  road  about  e^hty-ibar 
miles  from  Candahar. 

The  road  in  common  use  for  tra- 
vellers, between  Candahar  and  Cabool, 
runs  Immediately  to  tho  south  of  tho 
hill,  but  there  are  other  roads  between 
these  two  cities,  and  one  in  particular, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Turnuck, 
bj  whielt  Killat^GhUsie  may  be  alto- 
gether avoided. 

Between  the  hill  of  Killat  and  the 
river,  the  ground  is  low,  slightly  un- 
dulating, and  is  completely  commaodcd 
from  the  hill.  The  same  observatioii 
vrOl  apply  to  the  ground  nearly  east 
and  west  of  the  position,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  valley  parallel  with  the 
river.  To  the  north,  a  chain  of  hilb 
extend*  tbe  tops  of  which,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  thousand  yards,  rise  a 
few  feet  higher  than  Killat-e-Ghilzie, 
and  some  ofl'sets  from  these  hills  ap- 
proaeh  towidiiiifi>omfourto  six  hun- 
dred ysrda  of  the  position.  One  of 
these  latter  eminences  having  a  clear 
space  of  150  by  60  feet,  on  its  top, 
is  situated  within  four  hundred  yoi'ds 
of  the  crest*  and  is  not  more  than 
thirteen  ftet  lower  than  the  larger 
tabular  space  of  the  hill  of  Killat.  It 
is  the  spot  which  would  most  probably 
be  selected  by  an  dnemy,  provided 
with  artiUery,  for  the  erection  of  a 
battery  against  the  fort — particularly, 
as  the  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Killat,  to 
the  north*  are  geoeraily  lower*  aud  of 


easier  access  than  those  fronting  the 
river.  Tbe  northern  free  is  also  tho 
weakest,  as  being  nearly  strwght*  and 

possessing  little  capability  for  estab- 
lishing flanking  defences. 

Killat  is  a  detached  portion  of  one 
of  the  last  of  the  ridge  of  the  moun* 
tains  which  dix  i  lo  the  valley  of  the 
Argundab  from  that  of  the  Turnuck. 

The  hill  is  of  an  irregular  figure* 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
length,  and  two  hundred  yards  in 
width— hut  this  latter  dimension  va- 
ries greatly — the  southern  side  being 
broken  by  two  deep  indentations, 
which  are  favourable  to  tbe  defence 
of  this  face.  The  general  height  of 
the  hill  above  the  low  ground  at  its 
foot,  may  be  estimated  at  one  hundred 
fret ;  but  there  is  an  elevated  plot  at 
the  south-east  angle,  about  thirty  feet 
higher,  and  on  this  plot  a  mound 
formed  like  the  frustruin  of  a  cone, 
evidently  in  a  great  measure  artificial* 
has  been  raised — which  towers  about 
seventy  feet  above  the  rei>t  of  the  hill* 
formiiii'  a  very  remarkable  and  con- 
spicuuus  object ;  it  is  said  to  have 
constituted  the  citadel  of  tiie  ancient 
fortress.  At  the  base  of  tliis  mound* 
and  from  the  lower  tabular  portion  of 
the  hill,  several  copious  springs  of 
good  water  take  their  rise;  and  it  is 
evidently  owing  to  the  presence  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  in  such  a 
commanding  situation,  that  the  ancient 
fame  of  Killat-e-Ghilzie,  as  a  strong 
and  formidable  position,  must  bu  at- 
tributed. 

The  renuuns,  however,  of  buildings* 
and  traces  of  the  old  fortifications 
upon  it,  have  almost  disappeared — 
although  the  latter  are  said  to  have 
existed  in  good  condition  till  thrown 
down  by  the  famous  chief,  Shabodeeil* 
about  forty  years  since.  Few  or  no 
remains,  indicating  a  permanent  style 
of  building,  are  found— no  burned 
bricks,  no  cement — the  walls  of  the 
fort,  and  material  of  the  houses,  seem 
to  have  alike  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  mud,  the  rough  stone  of  the  hiU 
having  oocasionally  been  used  In  the 
conatruction  of  the  foundations.  It 
seems  evident  that  its  defenders  have 
trusted  rather  to  the  presumed  natural 
strength  of  the  position,  than  to  tbe 
artifldal  dcfmces  of  the  place. 

The  slopes  of  the  hill  are  not  so 
steep  as  to  be  formidable,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding one  foot  of  height  to  two  of 
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base  ;  the  su]>t'rstr:itum  of  the  hill  is 
vegetable  muuld,  mingled  occa.sionally 
with  gravelf  Mvl  clay  of  considerable 
tenacity  Is  found  on  some  of  its  btgber ' 
portions. 

The  mass  appears  to  be  formed  of  a 
porous  limestone  rock,  which  makes 
Its  appearance  in  several  places  belov 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  jmsh  out  flanking 
points,  and  render  access  to  some 
portions  of  the  summit  more  diiR* 
cult. 

Although  a  very  strong  position, 
according  to  native  ideas,  Killat-e- 
Ghilziu  could  only  be  made  tenable 
ilgalnsta  «re1Udi.sciplined  and  appointed 
army,  by  the  construction  of  numerous 
casematcd  batteries  and  bomb- proofs. 
From  its  position,  its  surrounding 
walls  must  necessarily  be  every  where 
viewed  from  the  base  upwards— and 
it  would  1)0  difficult,  by  almost  any 
degree  of  labour,  to  prevent  the  fort 
of  the  wall  being  accessible  at  many 
points  of  the  encewte.  Interior  re- 
trenchments might  be  formed,  which 
would  greatly  add  to  the  ditBculty  of 
capturing  the  place;  but  these  would 
present  but  a  passive  resistance  to  a 
ibrce  attacldi^  the  place,  as  the  sur- 
rounding country  would  not  be  exposed 
to  their  fire. 

But  agaiust  a  native  army,  unpro- 
vtded  or  but  scantily  supplied  with 
artillery,  Rillat  presents  a  strong,  for* 
niidable  position  f  )r  a  fortified  post. 
It  may,  by  the  ereetion  of  a  thick  and 
high  scarp-wall,  be  rendered  almost 
impregnable  to  the  efforts  of  a  native 
force,  unprovided  with  artillery ;  and 
the  sujtply  of  a  few  guns,  of  large 
calibre,  to  the  fort,  must  always  render 
it  an  object  of  terror  to  the  rude  tribes, 
near  the  oonfines  of  whose  territory  it 
is  situated. 

Wrote  letters  to  Sultan  Mahomed, 
and  all  the  minor  chiefs  of  the  Tukhy 
and  Hotuk  tribes,  stating  that  it  was 
actually  necessary  that  1  should  have 
some  residence  in  the  country  durmg 
winter,  and  that  the  king  desired  to 
erect  a  fort  on  this  spot,  not  with  a 
view  of  collectings  revenue,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  small  force  always 
ready  for  the  protection  of  the  roads. 
The  Gooroo,  however,  has  given  out 
that  I  am  erecting  it  for  the  purpose 
of  exterminating,  root  and  branch, 
(beekh  keudeuny,)  the  Tooran  Ghil- 
aies.   It  is  a  very  difficult  afliur  alto* 
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gether,  but  the  authoritips  are  bent  on 
carrying  out  the  measure ;  so,  I  must 
neem  go  on  with  ray  worlt,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  may. 

21st.  Captain  Griffin  arrived  with  a 
force  consisting  of  one  regiment  of 
infantry,  two  six-pounder  horse  ar- 
tillery guns,  and  three  hundred  irre» 
gular  cavalry,  and  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  top  of  the  mound. 

The  khans  appear  all  thunder  struck 
at  this  sodden  ooev^tfon  of  the 
strongest  position  in  the  OhOrie  conn, 
try.  Meeralum  Khan  strongly  ad- 
vises me  for  my  own  sake  to  abandon 
all  idea  of  fortifying  the  place.  He 
was  very  much  ennted  about  it  t». 
day,  and  said — "Sahib,  for  the  sake  of 
Ullah  (God)  let  me  beg  and  beseech  of 
you  not  to  have  aught  to  do  with  this 
damnable  place.  It  has  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  barying'.^aee 
and  destruction 'of  all  those  who  have 
sought  to  occupy  it  ;  and  so  sure  as 
YOU  persist  in  your  present  design 
let  them  be  ever  so  peaceable,  you  may 
rely  upon  it,  not  only  will  you  be  dia> 
graced,  but  the  power  of  the  English 
in  this  country  will  be  annihilated.  I 
don't  wish  to  trouble  you  witli  a  long 
detail,"  concluded  the  khan,  of  the 
number  of  jtowcrful  Dooranee  and 
Ghilzie  cbiets  who  have  la^.t  their 
lives,  in  endeavouring,  from  time  t  ■ 
time  to  occupy  this  spot.  There  i> 
some  fatalibr  attached  to  it,  and  if  it 
must  be  fortified  by  the  king,  d:i  you, 
at  least,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
I  told  the  khan  1  was  obliged  to  him 
fbr  the  interest  be  appeared  to  tako  Ib 

welfare*  but  that  I  was  only  a  go- 
vernment servant,  and  must  carry  into 
effect,  in  the  best  way  that  I  could, 
such  orders  as  I  should  receive  from 
my  superiors.  He^  however,  togetlMr 
with  the  other  chieft  In  my  camp,  bo> 
lieve  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  go 
on  with  the  works,  and  throw  ail  kinds 
of  obstacles  In  the  way  of  procuring 
labourers. 

22nd.  Caj)tnin  Griffin,  at  my  re- 
quest, has  unfurled  the  roval  standard 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  mound,  and 
6red  the  usual  salute.  Tho  ddoA 
were  all  seated  in  my  tent  to-day  when 
the  salute  was  being  fired,  but  ap- 
peared to  take  no  notice  of  it.  Some 
of  their  followers,  standing  outside  the 
tent,  remarked  tliat  the  Ioshkar  wml* 
lah  sahib  (commanding  officer  of  the 
troops)  wai  ankiqg  aeoo  *'*'*-'hTi 
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(fun)  with  the  troops,  and  thb  is  all 
that  was  said  about  the  matter. 

SSrd.  Received  a  letter  to-day  from 
Sultan  Mahomed  Khan,  in  answw  to 
one  I  sent  him  the  other  day,  announc- 
ing our  intention  of  occupying  this 
place.    He  writes— 

**  I  have  a  great  friendship  for  you, 
and  I  shall  therefore  tell  you  that  the 
occupation  of  Killat-e-Ghilzic  is  very 
unpopular  in  the  tribes;  but  I  shall  not 
tell  jon  not  to  fortify  it,  nor  will  I  tell 
you  to  do  so,  fearing  yon  might  think 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  remain  in  my 
country;  but  you  know  best." 

The  messenger  who  brought  the 
doenment,  however,  si^  that  on  re- 
ceiving my  letter,  he  assembled  all  the 
influential  men  of  the  tribe,  and  told 
them  the  contents  of  it.  He,  together 
with  his  brothers,  pointed  ont  to  the 
minor  chiefs  assembled  at  the  meeting 
the  utter  folly  of  resistance  ;  but  they 
immediately  accused  him  of  havinj^ 
sold  the  place  and  the  honour  of  the 
tribe^to  the  Faringees,  adiUng,  that  it 
would  now  fall  to  their  lot  to  be  seized 
as  opportunity  might  offer,  and  sent 
into  exile  to  India.  **  If,"  continued 
they,  **  the  Faringees  could  mimage  to 
seiie  your  fiunilies  in  the  country  of 
a  powerful  state  such  as  the  Sikhs,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  they 
will  do  with  us  when  they  have  laid 
hold  of  our  noff,"  (navel),  alluding  to 
the  strength  of  KJllat-e-Ghilzie  as  a 
natural  position.  I  am  further  in- 
formed, that  it  was  decided  at  this  as- 
sembly, after  a  good  deal  of  alterca- 
tion, that  the  ooenpation  of  Killat  was 
a  death-blow  to  the  existence  of  the 
Tooran  Ghilzies ;  and  the  Koran  being 
produced,  they  one  and  all  took  most 
solemn  oaths  to  stand  by  each  oHnutf 
and  die  in  the  defence  of  their  li- 
berties ai^  families.  .This  is  all  vevy 
bad. 

25th.  Commenced  digging,  prepa- 
ratory to  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
wall  to  form  the  eneeinte  of  the  fortt 

which  appeared  to  cause  much  sensa- 
tion amongst  the  Ghilzies  in  the  camp. 
Meeraium  Khan  complains  to  me  to- 
day most  bitterly  against  the  Gooroo» 
who,  he  states,  has  alienated  the  whole 
tribe  from  him,  and  has  assembled 
about  four  hundred  men  in  the  moua- 
tuns,  and  is  daily  moving  off  the  wo- 
men and  children  to  the  fastholds  in 
the  hills.  He  states  that  during  the 
night  one  of  hia  attendants  ran  away 


with  two  of  his  best  horses,  and  is  now 
in  the  fort  of  one  of  his  minor  chiefs, 
who  protects  the  culprit,  and  refuses 
to  give  up  the  horses.  The  chief  is  a 
member  of  the  Sha  Alum  family,  and 
a  desperate  character.  His  name  is 
Tyaz  Khan,  and  his  fort,  wUefa  is  only 
four  or  five  miles  off,  and  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  this,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  country.  This  fellow, 
I  am  iutbrmed,  has  been  the  terror  of 
the  surrounding  oountry  for  vears 
past,  having  frequently  plundered  the 
caravans  on  the  road,  and  after  com- 
mitting the  most  awful  acts  of  bar- 
bai*itY,  retired  into  his  strong  fort, 
and  defied  the  small  parties  firom  timo 
to  time  sent  against  him.  This  fort 
was  built  by  the  father  of  the  present 
chief.  He  was  a  great  warrior,  and 
had  fought  with  his  countrymen  in  one 
of  their  invanons  in  India,  and  at  the 
taking  of  a  strong  fort  called  Katnllce 
he  distingui.-hed  himself.  On  his  re- 
turn he  eriCteU  this  tort,  which  he 
ealled  Katnllee*  meaning  the  fort  of 
slaughter  t  and  his  son  now  thinks  that 
his  position  is  imprognnhlc,  and,  the 
khan  tells  me,  is  in  rebellion  with  the 
Gooroo.  When  the  present  king,  in 
one  of  his  efforts  to  revive  his  power 
in  this  country,  was  wandering  about 
a  refugee  amongst  the  (ihilzies,  a 
powerful  chief  at  that  time,  by  name 
ruttee  Khan,  of  the  Bahekencte  tribe, 
fnvmised  to  assist  him  it  he  would  con. 
sent  to  marry  hi-  daughter.  The 
king  a_'reed,  and  had  issue  by  this 
marriage,  the  present  amiable  prince, 
Timoor.  Some  time  afterwards  Tyas 
Khan,  the  chief  ^ove  alluded  to,  ma- 
naged to  obtain  in  marriage  another 
daughter,  and  he  is  a  brother-in-law  to 
the  king,  who,  however,  knows  nothing 
at  all  about  him.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  such  a  des- 
perate character,  so  I  have  written  a 
friendly  letter  to  him,  pointing  out  the 
injustice  of  harbouriijg  a  thief  in  his 
fort,  and  requesting  him  to  send  back 
to  Mt  eraluuv  the  horses  ;  also,  that  I 
am  anxious  to  form  his  acijuaintance, 
and  should  like  much  to  see  him. 
During  the  day  I  received  an  answer 
to  my  letter,  couched  infirleodly  terms, 
but  in  which  there  was  no  allusion 
made  to  the  stolen  horses.  He  writes: 
**  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  you, 
and  am  anxious  to  form  your  aequain* 
tance,  but  cannot  come  to  see  you  for 
A  £bw  days."  •  The  messenger  iutbrms 
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m9  that  lie  saw  a  number  of  armed 
men  moving^  about  tbecoontry* 

88th.  Rumours  of  war  are  rife  to 
camp,  and  both  oflRcers  and  men  are  in 
daily  expectation  of  fighting.  Last 
nighty  as  I  was  going  to  bed*  tho  staff* 
officer  of  the  force  came  riinnbg  into 
my  tont.  He  was  so  much  agitated 
that  it  took  him  a  few  moments  to  re- 
cover his  breath.  He  was  sent  hj 
G^^n  QrilBn  to  state  that  he  had 
positive  information  that  the  Ghilzies 
had  assembled  a  force  close  bv,  and 
intended  attacking  our  camp  during 
the  night.  Knowmg  the  alarm  was  a 
fidse  one,  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  merely 
remarking  that  doubtless  erp  lon^  the 
troops  would  have  something  to  do, 
but  that  at  present  I  did  not  apjprehend 
any  danger  of  a  ootltsion  with  the 
tribes. 

29th.  Captain  Macan,  with  his  re- 
giment, joined  our  camp*  and  took 
command  of  the  troops. 

Meeralnm  again  reports  that  the 
Gooroo  is  marching  oiT  all  the  fa- 
milies to  tho  hills,  in  order  that  the 
heads  of  them  may  be  in  a  better  state 
to  fight  ns.  I  hav«  been  so  mueh  en- 
gaged since  tile  arrival  of  the  troops 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  my 
usual  rides  about  the  country,  hut  if 
to-morrow  should  prove  favourable  for 
aa  ezeamiont  I  intend  taking  a  ride 
into  the  Hotnck  country,  and  by  per- 
sonal  observation  ascertain  whether  the 
villages  have  been  deserted.  The  Goo- 
roo may  possibly*  on  bearing  what  I 
am  abon^  get  IHgiileiMdy  and  leave  bis 
followers,  who  would  immediately  re- 
tnm  to  their  obedience  to  Meeralum. 

1st  May.  Returned  to  Kiliat-e* 
Ghilzie*  after  a  hard  fight,  which  took 
place  under  the  following  dreum- 
stances:— 

Accompanied  by  Meeralum  and  ray 
escort,  I  crossed  the  Turnuck  yester- 
day morning,  and  proceeded  into  the 
Hotuck  country.  My  road  happened 
to  lead  me  close  to  the  fort  of  Tyaz 
Khan  ;  but,  to  my  prcat  surprise,  on 
arriving  within  halt  a  mile  of  it,  a 
nnmber  of  armed  men,  with  drawn 
twords  in  their  hands,  issued  from  it, 
and  commenced  brandishing  them,  de- 
^ringns  to  advance.  On  seeing, this 
I  luuted,  and  took  a  good  look  at  the 
place.  The  khan  rode  up  to  me  and 
said — "  Ah,  sahib,  look  at  those  foolish 
dogs  ;  they  little  Iniovv  what  is  in  store 
for  them :  they  are  defying  you  to  at- 


tack them.**  There  could  he  no  pos- 
sible doubt  of  the  truth  of  tint  asacfw 

tion,  and  I  found  myself  in  rather  an 
awkward  dilemma  ;  but  after  some 
consideration  as  to  the  better  course 
to  be  pursued,  I  determined  timt  if 
would  net'er  do  to  turn  my  back  oo 
them.  So  sent  an  oflRcer,  who  had 
accompanied  me  for  amusement,  to 
Captain  Macau,  re<j[uesting  him  to 
mention  to  that  officer  what  Imfiaiis— ^ 
and  ask  him  to  come  to  my  aasistaaee 
with  his  regiment  and  two  jjnns.  In 
the  mean  time  I  proceeded  to  invest  the 
fisrt,  and  endeavour  to  settle  matters  io 
a  peaceable  manner. 

There  happened  to  be  in  my  escort 
a  number  of  persons  nearly  related  to 
those  in  the  fort,  and  I  was  m  hope% 
through  their  means,  to  be  enaUed^ 
psrtimUarly  when  the  garrison  knew 
from  me  that  I  had  no  wish  to  molest 
them,  to  get  them  to  surren<ler  the 
place,  or  send  me  an  ample  apology  for 
the  insult  they  liad  ciRred.  Ttmf 
were,  accordingly,  sent  twice  into  tlm 
fort,  but  returned  with  unfavourable 
answers,  to  the  eiiect  that  they  would 
coma  to  me  the  next  morning,' but  not 
before.  At  thb  time  I  was  joinod  hj 
a  man  of  Meeralum's  with  letters  ho 
had  intercepted  from  the  Gooroo  to 
his  nephew,  who,  it  would  appear, 
commanded  the  garrison.  In  bia  let- 
ter he  tells  them  to  fight  like  AflTghans, 
and  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  that  he 
will  join  them  and  drive  the  En^rliah 
from  Killat-e-Ghiizie.  Seeing  a  largo 
doud  of  dust  rising  in  the  directkm  of 
our  camp,  I  was  induced  to  think  tint 
the  garrison,  on  finding  that  the  troope 
were  anproaching,  would  see  the  utter 
fbUj  of  reeiatance,  and  apologize.  I 
accordingly  sent  in  again  to  say  that 
it  was  f,ir  from  my  wish  to  destroy 
them,  that  the  troops  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, and  could  not  possibly  re- 
turn till  the  place  was  taken,  or  soaw 
honourable  concession  made  by  Uw 
garrison  for  the  insult  offered  to  mcb 
To  this  message  I  received  the  same 
answer  as  before ;  and,  when  the  mes- 
senger had  left,  the  garrison  bsgan  to 
sing  their  war-cry,  and  beat  their 
drums  in  token  of  defiance.  I  reallj 
thought  them  mad,  and  again  sent  n 
conlnential  A%ban,  who  was  di- 
rected by  the  khan  to  place  tho 
Koran  before  the  chief,  and  beg  of 
him,  in  tho  name  of  tiie  prophet,  not 
to  spill  the  blood  of  true  believers  in 
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un{»rofi(able  contesf,  mid  with  n  f  irce 
that  thejr  could  hy  no  {>ossible  chance 
defeat.  He  was  further  directed  to 
esdeaeoar  to  get  one  of  the  lararrisoii 
to  come  to  me  with  power  to  settle  the 
sfTdir  in  an  amicable  wav.  As  thii 
messenger  was  returning.  Captain 
Saondersyof  thoBengal  BDgioeeri,wbo 
accompanied  Captain  Macan,  and  had 
palloped  on  in  adv:ince  of  the  troops 
to  join  me,  in  passings  close  by  the 
tialis  of  the  fort,  was  tired  at  by  the 
garrison.  The  raacals,  thinking  thev 
had  hit  him,  let  up  a  most  hideous 
howl.  He,  liowpver,  was  not  touched; 
and  there  appeared  to  be  no  course 
left  now  fbr  me  hut  to  direct  the  storm 
and  capture  of  the  place.  Captain 
Saundrrs  now  represented  to  me  that 
we  liad  not  ample  ineans  of  breaching 
the  wall,  and  liiat  there  was  scarcely 
enough  of  powder  to  blow  in  the  gate. 
I,  in  conseqaenoOf  made  another  at- 
tempt to  get  the  garrison  to  give  in, 
aod  a-'ked  Capt;iin  Macan,  on  his  ar- 
rival, to  take  advantage  of  my  .sending 
in  another  person  to  the  fort  to  get  his 
guns  and  men  into  position,  in  case  it 
hfcame  necessary  to  storm  the  place. 
The  &un  was  now  nearly  down,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  ho  lost»  so  that 
Maoao  laid,  "  If  thev  do  not  oome  to 
terms  immediately,  I  must  tnkc  the 
place."  An  old  ae<iuaintaiu  e  t)f  mine, 
one  of  the  garrison,  now  came  to  ine, 
and  I  was  in  great  liopes  all  would  be 
amieably  settled ;  but*  to  my  great 
disappointtiient,  the  man  only  came  to 
inform  me,  on  the  part  of  the  irarrisun, 
that  they  were  determined  to  ti^ht  and 
die  at  their  po»ts,  and  that  I  ha^  mneh 
better  retire  mv  force,  as  it  wa.s  im- 
possible  to  take  the  place.  I  aisked 
him  to  remain  with  me,  but  he  re- 
foied,  saying  that  be  was  determined 
to  share  the  fate  of  his  comrades* 
whatever  that  niight  be.  lie  accord- 
in^'ly  returned  tn  the  fort,  and  the 
guns,  which  iiad  by  this  time  been  run 
up  within  a  few  hundred  jrnrds  of  it* 
CO  I  n  m  e  I M  <  1  a  desf  r  octive  nre  of  shrap- 
nel 1  on  the  parrijon,  who,  on  their 
part,  returned  the  tire  amidst  howiioff, 
singing,  and  beating  of  drums.  It 
was  now  getting  diurk,  and  Captdn 
Mncan  ahked  me  to  take  my  escort  of 
AfF^haiM  a  slioi  t  distance  tVom  his 
men,  which  1  diil,  oikI  waited  must 
anxiously  for  three  mortal  hours,  lis- 
tening to  the  firing'  of  our  men,  who 
had  crept  up  close  to  the  wall^  aod 
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kept  up  a  brisk  fire,  so  that  the  garri- 
son could  not  sec  our  engineers  placing 
the  powder* bass  by  the  gateway.  The 
balls  kept  wmasing  over  our  hMdt 
every  second,  and  the  Affghans  began 
to  recognize  the  voices  of  their  diffe- 
rent friends  in  the  fort,  which  they 
insinnatedt  hi  a  lat^rhing  way,  ooulcl 
not  be  taken.  The  khan  came  to  me 
and  remarked, — evidently  much  afraid 
of  his  own  followers,  some  of  whom  had 
brothers  in  the  fort, — that  our  troops 
were  a  very  long  time  in  taking  to* 
place.  Fading  very  anxious  to  know 
what  was  going  on,  Twalketl  up  to  our 
guns  close  to  the  gateway,  and  just  as  I 
had  reached  them  the  gate  was  blown  in. 
Seeing  two  Affghans  on  the  wall  firing 
at  our  men,  1  discharged  my  gun  at 
them,  and,  drawing  my  sword,  entered 
the  fort  with  the  storming-porty.  I 
had  ^t  on  an  AfTghan  dnas  when  I 
left  Killat-e-Ghilzie  in  the  mornings  so 
that,  when  I  got  inside  the  fort,  a  sea- 
poy,  taking  me  for  the  chief,  fired  at 
me,  but  the^ball  fortunately,  only  grazed 
the  shawl  I  had  twisted  round  my  head 
forming  a  turban.  At  this  time'  I  also 
received  a  knock  on  rav  wrist,  which 
obliged  we  to  drop  my  sword.  1  called 
out  and  maderoy  self  known  to  the  men, 
and  passed  on  to  the  scene  of  deetrnc* 
tion.  I  shortly  came  in  contact  with 
Captain  Macan,  who  seeing  me  run- 
ning to  him,  and  taking  me,  in  the 
bustle  of  the  moment,  to  be  one  of  the 
AfFghatis,  put  up  his  sword  and  wat 

going  to  cut  me  down,  when,  seeing 
is  mistiike,  1  culled  out  "  It  is  Lynch. ' 
He  expressed  his  astonishment' at  my 
ventunng  into  the  fort  in  such  a  dresSf 
whicli  wan  certainly  very  foolish.  How* 
ever,  by  this  time  the  place  was  com- 
pletely taken,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  men  in  a  tower  in  tlw  centre 
of  tlie  fortt  who  had  ceased  firiag^ 
every  man  was  killed  ;  and  some  of 
the  houses  outside  the  fort  having  been 
fired  by  the  men,  the  difierent  objects 
in  the  fort  beoame  easily  apparent  from 
the  walls,  on  which  sentries  were  now 
placed,  ami  we  retired  from  a  scene  hv 
no  means  agreeable  to  witness  in  cool 
b!ood.  Captain  Saunders,  who  headed 
the  storming-party  after  GapC  Happy, 
appointed  to  that  post,  was  knocked 
down  at  the  head  of  his  men,  was 
severely  wounded  in  three  places,  ami 
almost  every  man  of  the  party  go  t  morw 
or  lest  il||uMd  I  but,  strange  to  say, 
only  one  man  was  killed.   A  number 
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of  the  garrison  junipetl  flown  from  the 
waU  as  we  entered  the  furt,  and  twenty 
liodiM  laj  Ml  thf  wall  this  norning. 
TIm  mmi  w  tb*  tower»  befora  aUadca 
to,  came  out  and  gave  themselves  up  ; 
they  had  all  received  had  wounds,  and 
one  of  them,  by  name  Sheerdil  (lion- 
hMirtod).  bM  •  nuMketMl  In  hit 
ibroiit.    H  entered  the  jaw,  and  can- 
not now  be  extracted.    He  is  a  roan 
who  has  received  great  attention  and 
kindness  from  bow  Biajor  Leoob  and 
mjfielfy  And  was  with  na  in  my  camp 
on  most  friendly  terms  only  a  day  or 
two  ago.  So  much  for  Aff|trhun  friend- 
abip*    Reported  all  the  circumstances' 
of  tbb  mmirtanatok  but  briUlnntf  aiFair 
to  Mi^or  Rawlinson.   It  baa  been  an 
unfortunate  hnsiness  for  me  personally, 
for  the  envoy  will  possibly  now  fix  on 
ise  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  at- 
tending the  present  eritfeal  atate  of  tha 
Ghiizie  country,  and  attribute  to  this 
net  any  further  outbreak  that  may  take 
place.    I  have,  however*  by  this  day's 
post,  begged  bim  to  aend  auob  a  force 
into  this  country  as  will  abow  tbe  tribea 
the  utter  hopeles.sness  of  opposition  ; 
and,  after  the  severe  lesson  tiiev  were 
taught  yesterday,  I  apprehend,  in  the 
preaenoe  of  n^itronir  foroe,  no  ftirther 
difflcolly  with  them. 

In  my  report,  1  did  not  fail  to  eulo- 
gize the  good  conduct  evinced  by  both 
officers  and  men  in  tbe  capture  of  the 
Ibrt;  tbe  men  behaved  right  well»  and 
the  bravery  of  Captain  Saunders  was 
most  conspicuous.    Previous  to  leav- 
ing the  place  this  morning,  I  gave 
Offdws  wr  ita  total  deatmetiony  and 
the  dead,  amongst  them  Tyas  Khan, 
we  handed  over  to  their  friends  for  in- 
terment.    The  Mullahs  took  them 
away  and  buried  them  just  as  they 
werib  and*  on  asking  why  they  did  not 
waab  diom»  I  was  told  that  such  was 
the  way  in  which  martyrs  were  buried. 
There  is  not  a  single  Affghan  in  my 
camp  who  does  not  acquit  mo  of  hav* 
lag  Imd  any  desire  to  destroy  tbeee 
unfortunate  fanatics  ;  their  own  bro- 
thers and  relations  say  they  deserved 
their  fate;  but  still  these  Mullahs 
pronoonoe  them  martyrs,  and  treat 
them  as  such. 

4th.  Meeralum  reports  that  some 
of  the  families  have  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  if  the  envoy  will  only  send 
troops  into  this  country  all  will  be  kept 
quiet.  Sultan  Mahomed,  in  a  letter 
1  reoaived  from  him  to«dajr«  writes  that 


his  tribe  is  all  in  rebellion,  \t\  n  n^e- 
quence  of  the  occupation  of  Kiiiat-e> 
Gbilaie.  He  says  r^**  Tbe  destroetiom 
of  Tyaz  Khan's  fort  has  been  an  ex- 
ample to  all.     It  is  not  our  intent! 
to  tight  you,  for,  even  if  we  succeed f  1 
in  driving  you  from  our  (K>untry,  w  hat 
could  we  do  with  the  troops  at  Cabooi, 
Caodahar,  and  Calcutta.    Oh,  no!  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  fiirht ;  but  if  we 
were  to  do  so,  please  God  you  would 
not  be  able  to  bold  yonr  looting  (in- 
sh.iullah  soom  na  Khaheed  Girrift),* 
This  is  all  very  well  ;  but  there  has 
been  no  Hsseniblage  of  the  tribes  as 
yet,  and  the  Gooroo  has  t^ken  tbe 
alarm  and  left  bis  position,  bia  Ibllow. 
ers  having  deserted  him. 

5th.  Letters  from  Afzul  Khan  fa- 
vourable. He  is  reported,  however, 
to  have  joined  his  brother.  Sultan 
Mahomed,  and  to  have  awom  to  aaaist 
him  to  drive  us  from  this^  position. 
The  taking  of  Tyaz  Khan's  fort  has 

Sven  rise  to  much  conversation  at 
indabar.  Some  say  I  was  right,  and 
others  that  I  ought  to  have  retired 
and  pocketed  the  insult.  1  have  mv- 
self  no  reason  to  regret  h.ivu;-^  acteil 
as  I  did,  for  1  am  (^uite  certain,  it  1 
had  done  otherwise,  the  whole  ooanfry 
would  have  been  up,  and  by  this  time 
assembled  round  this  place  for  tbe 
purpose  of  driving  us  from  it.  It 
woiild  then  be  said,  "  If  that  poltroon. 
Lynch,  had  punished  Tyaz  Khan  by 
destroying  his  fort,  instead  of  running 
away  when  insulted,  the  country  would 
have  remained  comparatively  quiet." 

1 1th.  Meeralom  Khan,  wbo  Icll  worn 
after  the  late  affiur  to  look  after  his 
tribe,  writes  to  me  to-day  very  favour- 
able  accounts.  He  also  sends  a  letter, 
sealed  by  a  number  of  his  minor  chiefs, 
thanking  me  for  having  poniabed  Tjm 
Khan,  and  stating  that,  if  I  had  not 
deistroyed  his  fort,  the  whole  oountrr 
would  have  been  up  to  drive  me  from 
Killatf  bat  that  now  people  were 
aft^id  of  me,  and  wonld  think  weQ 
before  they  committed  themselves. 
They  inclose  letters  sent  to  them  by 
the  Gooroo,  calling  upon  them  to  join 
bim  in  a  sdigions  war  to  exterminate 
the  infidda.  He  concludes  one  of  Us 
letters  thus  : — "  If  you  do  not  join  me 
in  this  religious  war,  what  will  ton 
say  on  the  day  of  judgment  (Rosi 
Reamnt),  when  Mahemedy  instead  ef 
a  mediator,  will  appear  aS  coiiliatl 
agaioat  yon?   it  wiU  bo  no  use  Ibr 
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JOQ  aium  to  uy  that  tbe  Farinjreet 

gave  jou  money  to  keep  quiet."  The 
minor  cbiefi  ailude,  in  their  letter,  to 
the  circumstance  of  a  number  of  I>oo« 
ranees  having  joined  the  Gooroo,  and 
point  out  the  advisahillty  of  writing  to 
the  authorities  at  Candahar,  to  have 
them  brought  back  to  their  own  coun- 
trjr.  Wrote  aeoordingly  on  the  sub* 
jeet. 

12th.  A  most  horrid  murder  wa«? 
perpetrated  to-day  close  to  this  place* 
and  which  was  discovered  in  the  fol- 
lowing tiogular  way.    I  bad  bcon  loalt- 
ing  on  Captain  Macan  on  businoss, 
and  wlien  leaving  the  tent  in  \vhi(  li 
we  had  been  seated,  I  observed  a  pea- 
aanty  with  blood  on  bia  elotbot,  stand* 
ing  a  short  distance  from  the  door. 
I  immediately,  on  seeing  him,  a.sked 
tlu   -entry  who  he  was,  an<l  what  he 
wanted.   He  replied  that  he  had  asked 
Um  several  times  without  eliciting  any 
answer.    I  now  asked  him  myself  in 
Persian  and  AfTirhanee,  but,  beyond  a 
Stare  and  moving  some  clay  about  with 
bis  hands,  I  could  extract  nothing  like 
an  answer  from  bim.   At  last,  getting 
impatient,  I  proceeded  close  to  where 
he  sat,  and  spoke  ratiier  harslily  to 
biro,  telling  my  men  to  take  him  away. 
Seeing  me  thus  annoyed,  be  was  de» 
terniined  I  should  not  remain  any 
longer  i;j:norant  of  the  cause  f»f  lii<< 
silence.    So  he  raided  up  hLs  head, 
and  exhibited  to  view  a  gash  in  his 
throaty  wbicb  reached  from  ear  to  ear. 
A  more  horrid  sight  I  had  never 
witnessed.    Recovering  myself,  how- 
ever, I  asked  him  tu  make  kno^n  to 
me  who  had  eonimitted  the  act,  when, 
by  signSyhe  made  it  very  evident  that 
he  was  attacked  by  robbers  on  bis  way 
fidiii  Candahar  ;  that  he,  with  anothi  r 
man,  had  had  their  throats  cut  and 
buried  by  the  way  side ;  that  he  had 
worked  hit  way  out  of  the  grarefbut 
that  his  companion  still  remained  there. 
The  way  in  which  he  explained  this 
was  curioo*  enough.    With  the  assist- 
aneeof  a  little  sticli  be  made  two  small 
holes  in  the  </round,  and,  touching 
himself,  be  put  his  hand  into  one  oC 
tbem,  which  he  had  no  sooner  dune 
than  he  Ailed  it  with  earth,  leaving  a 
little  heap  on  tbs^ top  to  indicate  that 
it  wa-s  a  grave.     lie  then  jiointed 
towajf'.s  the  spot  where  the  murder 
wav  committed,and  touching  the  other 
hole  he  filled  it  up  also.    After  be 
bad  done  this,  he  put  his  hand  on  it^ 
hut  with  the  other  hand  touched  him- 


self,  and  began  to  root  the  earth  from 
the  other  grave,  indicating  that  his 
friend  was  still  in  the  other  grave,  but 
that  he  had  rooted  hfamelf  oot  of  hit. 
The  surgeon  soon  arrived,  and  found 
that,  although  the  throat  had  been 
severed,  the  carotid  artery  was  only 
slightly  injured,  and  gave  us  some 
litde  hope  that»  with  great  cmn,  he 
would  be  able  to  heal  the  wound*  and 
thus  enable  us  to  discover  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  horrid  murder.  I  sent 
my  men  to  look  for  the  grave  in  which 
the  other  man  was  buried,  thinking 
he  also  might  have  escaped  ;  but  they 
shortly  afterwards  returned,  stating 
that  the  graves  were  there  as  described, 
but  one  of  them  eontatned  •  man  with 
his  head  almost  cut  off  from  hb  body* 
and  that,  finding  the  grave  close  to  the 
surface,  they  had  <luj2r  it  deeper  and 
left  the  body.  There  was  u  (Quantity 
of  dried  fruit  scattered  about  the  spel» 
which  leads  to  the  supposition,  that  the 
snfTerers  were  on  tlieir  way  to  our 
camp  with  dried  fruit  when  they  were 
attacked.  If  the  poor  fellow  now  in 
our  hospital  bad  eome  to  me  with  hb 
head  in  his  hand,  J  could  not  have 
been  more  surprised  than  1  was  when 
he  threw  up  his  head  and  exhibited 
the  awfnl  gash  in  his  throat. 

14th.  Sent  ofT  a  Siad,  who  is  mar* 
ried  to  AlV.ul  Khan's  sister,  to  endea- 
vcmr  to  prevail  on  the  khan  to  join 
me,  and  point  out  to  his  brothers  the 
folljr  of  persisting  in  their  present  ve» 
bellious  intentions.  I  have  two  lettera 
from  the  envoy  and  minister  to-day. 
lo  one,  lie  disapproves  of  my  oooduct 
hi  taking  Tyas  Khan*s  fort  i  hut  in 
another,  of  later  date,  he  remarks  thai 
be  does  not  .see  how  I  could  have 
allowed  a  body  of  armed  rel>els  to 
remain  in  a  I'urt  so  close  to  my  posi- 
tion.   This  is  all  right. 

The  king's  family  are  now  on  their 
way  from  India  to  (Jab:i<il,  and  it  is 
feared  will  be  raole.'^teti  by  the  Sikh 
soldiers  oo  crus«iog  the  Jn<iui>,  so  that 
it  has  beoome  neeessanr  to  mahe  % 
demonstration  from  Cabool  in  ths4r 
fav<inr  ;  and,  u  iib  this  view,  a  strong 
brigade  has  been  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness.  The  envoj  writes  that  I 
can  have  DO  more  troops,  and  most 
solemidy  warns  me  on  no  account  to 
act  atrain  on  tlie  offensive,  unless  the 
miiitary  authorities  should  deem  it 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  troops^ 
to  do  so,  and  to  content  my-self  with 
erecting  the  fort  of  Killat^GhiUie. 
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He  thinks  I  ought  to  have  occupied 
and  cuinmenced  the  works  now  going 
on  hen,  so  as  not  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  tri!>L's  who, 
it  might  have  heen  expecteil,  wouM 
look  upon  our  occupation  of  such  a 
itrong  position  in  the  eonntry  with 
mnch  jealousy. 

The  Persians  very  w  isely  say  it  is 
impossible  to  hide  the  sun  with  a 
finger,  and  it  was  equally  imposaible 
to  have  creeted  a  fort  on  this  ^pot 
nnlniown  to  the  trihcs.  Instead  of 
ascribing  the  state  of  affairs  to  the 
seisnre  of  the  chiefs,  and  waking  some 
allowance  for  the  dtfflenlty  of  my  po- 
sition, importance  is  attached  to  the 
firing  a  salute  and  the  capture  of  a 
rebel  fort ;  whereas  the  »alute  pro- 
duced no  effect  whatever,  and  I  was, 
much  against  my  inotination,  forced 
into  taking  Tyaz  Khan's  fort.  So 
soon  as  the  chiefs  find  that  the  rein- 
forcements 1  have  been  writing  to  them 
abont,  as  oomlng  into  the  country  from 
all  directions  to  ponish  them  if  they 
do  not  kf  pj>  quiet,  are  not  forthroiu- 
inp,  they  will  assemble  their  men  and 
surruuud  this  place,  and  1  have 
no  power  to  order  offenMve  mea^ 
anres  against  them,  and  must  hence- 
forward content  myself  with  keeping" 
Captain  Macan  informed  of  their 
novements. 

19th.  The  Gooroo  has  been  as- 
aembling  a  number  of  men  in  the 
mountains  for  tlie  last  few  days,  and 
the  Tokhies,  under  Sultan  Mahomed, 
have  broken  out  into  open  rebellionf 
nd  marched  a  force  of  one  thousand 
horse  and  foot  into  this  vallev,  and  en- 
camped  at  Tazee,  about  twenty  miles 
off.  They  unite  thmr  forces  to-mor- 
row, and  threaten  in  a  few  days  to  at- 
tack this  position.  Reported  the  cir- 
cumstance to  Captain  Macan. 

Sultan  Mahomed  writes  a  very 
threatening  letter,  and  promises  to 
oometotcnnsif  I  will, aaa preliminary 
measure,  make  the  Gooroo  chief  of  the 
Hotuck  tribe,  and  abandon  this  position. 
The  man  who  brought  the  letter  states 
that  all  the  chiefs  are  anxious  for 
peace,  and  he;xs  of  inr  to  accede  to  the 
sultan's  terms,  but  which,  of  course^  I 
am  unable  to  do. 

20th.  The  envoy  has  sent  ons  of 
the  exiles  to  me.  He  is  a  son  of  Ab- 
doolrehm.m  Khan,  liut  a  younp'  mm;  of 
no  intiuence  or  character  in  tlie  t  i  )e. 
He  has,  moreover,  an  fanpedimtnt  in 
hb  speech,  and  the  rebels  now  say— ■ 


"  The  lord  salilb  has  done  well  to  send 
us  the  dumb  son  of  Abdoolrehman  to 
conciliate  us."  He  is  of  no  use  to  mo 
whatever,  and  only  an  expense  to  go- 
vernment. I  have  sent  him,  however, 
to-day  with  letters  to  hisaddrcsses  from 
the  envoy,  in  wMcfa  he  states  that  should 
the  Tokhies  ag^ain  prove  troublesome  to 
his  majc'ly,  they  shall  most  j«ure]y  be 
punished,  and  their  families  in  exile 
be  severely  treated.  The  young  man 
left  me  this  morning  with  tears  in  hb 
eyes.  He  intends  to  go  to  his  uncle. 
Sultan  Mahomed,  throwing  dirt  on  his 
bare  head,  and  placing  the  Koran  be- 
fore hinf,  beseech  him  not  to  sacrifice 
his  father  by  again  fighting  the  Eng- 
lish. I  expect  no  good  result,  as  the 
rebellion  has  uowassunu  d  a  [uirely  re- 
ligious character,  and  every  luau  joined 
in  it  has  solemnly  sworn  to  saorifieo  all 
personal  interests^  and  follow  the 
priests,  who,  I  am  informed,  are  all* 
powerful  in  the  rebel  camp. 

21st.  A  younir  man  who  acoompa- 
nied  Mnnsoor  Khan,  (Ibr  such  *b  the 
name  of  the  young  e\ile,1  sent  to  me  by 
the  envoy,  returned  to  me  tu-day,  and 
reports  that  tl:e  rebels  are  determined 
to  fight,  and  that  it  is  not  unlikely 
they  will  attack  us  during  the  night. 
Went  to  Cajitain  Macan,  .ind  reported 
the  circumstance  to  him.  He  is  in 
possession  of  all  my  instructions  from 
the  env«»y,  warning  me  against  taking 
the  lu'ld,  unless  he  ^^h(.uld  think  it  ne- 
ct'^^.iry  for  the  safety  the  troops;  so 
that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  order 
offensive  operations ;  but  if  I  had 
my  own  way,  I  would  take  upon  my- 
self the  responsibility  of  leavmg  this 
position  with  a  few  men,  to  take  care 
of  the  camp,  and  march  with  the  rest 
of  the  force  for  the  purpose  of  dispers- 
ing the  rebel^y  and  thus  settle  thn 
whole  affair. 

Captan  Macau,  un  the  other  hand* 
does  not  like  to  act  without  instruc- 
tions from  me,  and  says  he  will  bold 
his  own,  and  act  on  the  defensive,  and 
this  course  will  most  assuredly  embol- 
den the  rebels,  and  increase  their 
numbers  so  formidably,  that  ere  long 
we  shall  have  them  in  numbers  threat- 
ening this  position. 

My  letters  from  Candahar  received 
to-day  inform  me  that  the  Dooranees 
to  the  west  of  that  city,  are  in  open 
rebellion,  and  I  fear  that  my  friends 
here  are  in  communication  wiih  them. 
I  intercepted  a  letter  to-day  from  the 
niab  of  tM  Shrdar  of  Candahar^  Attn 
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Mahomed  Khan,  to  the  Gooroo,  ad- 
vising hi  n  to  fivrlu  tn  the  death,  nti<I 
that  he,  with  a  nuiuher  of  other  Doo- 
r<inee  chiefs,  will  soon  join  him.  Kou- 
ker  Khan,  the  shumsheree  (hero)  of 
the  Sh.ibndeen  famih*,  sent  to  mc  to 
say  that  ht>  u  ould  he  the  first  man  on 
the  top  of  the  mound*  and  to  look  out 
Ibr  Um.   1 8biill  eortunlj  do  so. 

82Dd.  Wrote  to  Captaia  Macan  to 
state  that  all  my  efforts  to  conciliate 
the  rebels  had  failed,  and  to  prepare 
for  aa  attack.  His  force  is  partly  on 
the  moQod  and  partljr  on  the  plain  at 
its  base,  having  immediately  on  the 
right  of  his  camp  a  deep  water  course. 
I  am  informed  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  rebels  to  stop  the  water,  and 
throw  their  infantry  into  the  dry  bed 
of  the  ditch.  Mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  Captain  Macan,  wlif)  is  now 
determined  to  wait  their  arrival,  and 
^perse  them. 

-24  th.  Meeralnm  joined  me  with 
eighty- six  horsemen,  and  appears  cer- 
tain that  wti  -shall  have  fighting  very 
shortly.  He  laughs  at  the  gazecs,  (fu- 
natiesy)  and  promisei  them  the  £ite  of 
Tyas  Kh«n»  and  bis  deluded  fol- 
lowers. 

Colonel  Wyraer  h  on  his  way  from 
Candahar  with  a  wing  of  bis  regiment, 
two  guns,  and  some  cavalry,  esoortingr 

provisioDs  for  the  trOops  quartered 
here.  1  have  written  to  him  to  make 
double  marches,  and  join  us  as  soon  as 
possible. 

25tb.  The  rebels  marched  twice  to- 
day, and  are  now,  to  th*«  number  of 
five  thousand  horse  and  foot,  enr.\mped 
about  five  miles  from  this.  Tiiey  iu< 
tend  to  enenmp  dose  to  at  to>morrow, 
uddntroy  Meeralum  Khan's  fort  and 
crops,  which  are  only  three  miles  dis- 
tant, at  a  place  called  Khala.  Re- 
Dorted  the  circumstance  to  Captain 
Maeant  thhikiog  he  might  be  induced 
to  make  a  move  for  the  preservation  of 
the  khan's  property.  lie,  however,  in 
answer  to  my  letter,  suggested  that 
tile  kban,  with  his  eighty.siz  horsemen, 
should  proceed  and  protect  their  own 
property.  Our  force  at  present  amounts 
to  about  fifteen  hundred  fighting  men. 

26th.  At  sun-set  this  evening,  the 
rebel  army  were  distinctly  seen  miureh- 
ing  in  small  columns  in  the  direction 
of  Khala,  where  I  Am  informed  they 
hare  encamped.  They  are  increasing 
in  numbers  daily^  and  some  of  my 
workmen  hare  nm  away  and  joined 
tbea.  They  attiibatt  onr  present 


quiescent  state  to  fear.  It  is  certainly 
anything  but  creditable,  and  I  only 
wish  that  I  could  order  Captain  Macan 
to  march  and  disperse  them.  He  will 
not,  however,  take  upon  hbnself  the 
responsibility  of  aoting  on  the  oAiBn- 
sire. 

27tb.  The  rebels  are  increasing  in 
nnmbers  every  hour.  Letters  from 
the  Dooranees  of  Candahar  have  been 

received  in  their  camp,  urging  them 
to  fight,  and  that  the  Herat  minister 
will  soon  join  them.  They  have  been  all 
day  employed  burnbig  and  destroying 
the  property  of  Meeralum  Khan,  who 
laufirhingly  looks  on,  and  remarks — 
**  The  sugs,  I  will  burn  their  fathers 
for  all  thU.'* 

28th.  At  half-past  eight,  a.m.,  a 
man  came  running  up  the  side  of  the 
mound  to  inform  me  that  the  mullahs 
(priests)  had  read  the  patea,  (a  prayer 
promising  eternal  bliss  to  those  who 
should  fi3l  in  the  battle,)  and  stated 
to  the  gnr'pos  that  if  they   did  not 
move  immediately,  and  attack  this  po- 
sition, the  lucky  hour  would  pass  away, 
and  another  would  not  arrive  for  seven 
days — that  ui  consequence  it  was  de- 
termined to  march  and  attack  us  forth- 
with.   Reported  the  circumstance  to 
Macan,  and  a  little  after,  nine  large 
bodies  were  seen  advancing  towards 
us,  beating  drums  and  singing  the  war 
cry.     About   half-past  ten   they  ap- 
proached within  gun-shot,  and  a  party 
of  their  horse,  in  endeavouring  to  drive 
away  some  of  the  baggage  ponies*  be- 
longing to  otir  cavalry,  were  charged 
by  our  men,  who  did  not  like  to  see 
their  property  carried  off.    The  guns 
now  opened  on  the  dense  columns  of 
the  rebels,  but  appeared  to  do  hut 
little  harm,  the  shells  generally  burst- 
ing over  their  heads.    This  circum- 
stance appeared  to  embolden  them 
very  much,  and  they  sent  their  horse- 
men all  round  the  position.    A  small 
party  occupied  the  eminence  exactly 
four  hundred  yards  oflf,  and  very  soon 
made  it  evident  that  A£j|gfban  juzsayels 
will  kill  at  that  distanoe.    Their  first 
discharge  killed  one  man,  and  wounded 
another.   A  gun,  however,  was  brought 
to  bear  on  their  position,  which  soon 
obliged  them  to  decamps  with  the  loss 
of  one  or  two  men.    1  had  ehargn  of 
the  north-east  angle,  and  observing  a 
small  party  of  horse  galloping  up  to 
get  into  a  ravine  immediately  below  us, 
and  from  which  they  could  'do  us  ma- 
terial  ixgury  withont  beiaf;  in  any  way 
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exposed  themselves,  T  ordered  the 
men  to  lu  en  up  a  lirisk  fire  upon  them, 
which,  huwuver,  did  oot  stop  their  ad> 
TftDce^  as  our  fire  was  ill-directed,  and 
the  balls  invariably  fell  short  of  thorn. 

It  was  nf  tliis  time  decided  that  the 
men  should  eat  their  dinners,  and 
march  down  to  the  attack,  but  a  few 
well-directed  shells  burstin?  in  th3 
midst  of  a  body  of  horse,  which  evi- 
dently  did  much  harm  in  their  ranks, 
a  move  was  made  to  get  out  of  the 
TCieb  of  our  guns — and  about  three 
o'olook»  seeing  they  coald  make  no 
impression  on  our  position,  or  possibly, 
finding  that  the  lucky  hour  had  passed 
by  for  a  general  attack,  they  retired, 
and  encamped  1800  yards  on,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Turnuck — here 
they  could  be  seen  distinctly,  kicking 
about  a  head  they  had  cut  off  from 
the  body  of  one  of  oor  men,  who  fell 
in  the  charge  before  alladed  to,  and 
thus  ended  the  day's  work  ;  and  the 
rebels  have  got  off  much  better  than 
any  one  could  have  expected.  Our  loss 
on  the  occasion  has  been,  four  killed, 
and  four  wounded. 

29th.  The  rebels  kept  us  awake  all 
niffht,  howling  and  beating  drums,  but 
did  not  otherwise  annoy  ns ;  and  this 
mornin);^  they  have  marched  down  to 
att/ick  Colonel  Wymer.  Keportod  the 
circumstance  to  Captain  Macan,  telling 
hiui,  that  if  they  succeeded  in  cutting 
Up  bis,  Colonel  Wyroer's  force,  and 
taking  the  provisions  destined  for  this 
place,  I  could  not  supply  him  with 
grain  or  otlier  necessaries  for  the 
troops ;  be  has  determined  on  march- 
ing, with  a  regiment  and  two  guns, 
to  attack  thtin  in  rear — while  the 
colonel,  who  is  somewhere  close  to 
us,  will  be  able  tu  attack  them  in 
front:  and  Captiin  Saunders  and  my. 
self  are  left  to  hold  this  position, 
which  we  ctn  ea«iily  do  ;i;^niii8t  ji!ino-t 
any  number  of  Affghans — and  the 
men.are  quite  pleased  at  tlie  idea  of 
being  led  to  attack  the  rebels. 

nOih.  Two  nun  c.unc  to  me  this 
in(»rninir,  with  the  must  pleasing  intel- 
ligence I  have  receivetl  for  a  hmg 
time — (he  rebel  fbrers,  it  would  ap- 
pear, marc  h(  (I  down  yesterday  to  at- 
tack Colonel  Wvmcr,  and  l!i;it  ofVi. n- 
had  only  just  encamped  his  men,  never 
coftteroplatinff  an  attack,  when  their 
columns  sudtlenly  eame  in  sight,  tlu  v 
rushed  on  the  <runs,  and  wen*  received 
with  well-directed  vollies  of  gr.npe, 
whioh  mowed  them  down  in  hundreds. 


they,  notwithstanding,  made  two  des- 
perate attemjits  to  penetrate  the  camp, 
and  possess  themselves  of  the  provl- 
dons,  calling  out  in  Hindostaoee»  to 
the  sepoysf  oot  to  fire  at  them,  but  to 
p-o  away,  and  leave  them  the  provi- 
sions— the  men,  however,  met  them 
steadily,  and  their  well-directed  fire 
and  the  lateness  of  the  evening  obliged 
them  to  retire,  and  leave  the  ^^allant 
colonel  in  possession  of  the  field  ;  soma 
of  the  rebels  had  actually  penetrated 
the  camp,  in  which  they  were  bayonet- 
ted  ;  they  dispersed  during  the  night, 
and  are  said  to  have  lo^t  four  hundred 
men  in  the  engagement.  Captain 
Macan  ha%'ing  marched  fifteen  miles 
without  seeing  an  enemy,  thotqifit  the 
rebels  had  turned  back,  and  deeming 
it  advisable  not  to  go  too  far  from  us* 
encamped  his  men. 

Thus  the  aflUr  ends  for  the  present, 
and  we  must  regret  that  the  honour 
of  disj)ersing  tlic  insurtrf^nts  did  not 
fall  to  our  lot — the  colonel  had  about 
six  hundred  men— and  the  enemy,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  five  thousand  ; 
they  were  joined,  after  leavini?  this 
neighbourhood,  by  a  number  of  Doo- 
ranees,  so  that  I  should  imagine  they 
must  have  bad  nearly  six  thousand  in 
the  field:  the  colonel  bad  two  men 
killed,  and  twenty-four  wounded. 

1st  May.  Ever  since  Sultan  Maho- 
med and  his  brothers  assembled  their 
forces  in  ^is  valley,  I  have  been  writ-  * 
ing  to  the  envoy  to  know  what  to  do, 
in  the  event  of  failirv.-- 1<>  conciliate  the 
refractory  chiefs,  and  the  polio  to  be 
pursued  when  their  army  is  di<j>t  rs«d, 
I  have  pointed  out  the  nefe>sitv  of 
eithnr  externiinatini,'  the  Sliahodeen 
family,  or  n^ain  reinstating  them  in 
their  former  position  ;  the  former  can 
be  done  hy  getting  the  Huszarehs  to 
attack  them  on  one  side  of  the  Ar- 
gnndah  district,  in  which  they  have 
their  lasthold.^,  whdst  we  march  into 
the  mountains,  and  attack  them  on  the 
other,  and  thus  make  the  countrv  tOO 
warm  for  them  :  he,  Imucver,  ha*  not 
.M]»proved  of  my  iuggeslions,  and  has 
pointed  out  the  navisahtlity  of  re- 
esitahlifihinir  Summud  Khan  in  the 
chieftainship  of  the  tribe.  Summud 
has  no  earthly  inHuencc  in  the  tribe, 
and  will  always  require  a  strong  force, 
to  keep  him  in  power.  I  have  tbb 
day  installed  him  in  power,  and  haVe 
male  his  h-utlnr,  Peer  Mahomed 
Khan,  deputy-lieutenant  ;  this  man 
hi|S  some  influence  iu  the  tribe,  and 
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may,  for  a  short  time,  be  able  to  keep 
up  a  semblance  of  power.  Sumnmd 
took  bis  office  reluctantly — he  s^d  he 
was  not  botter  dow»  or  in  aoj  wny 
more  fit  for  tho  position  of  chief,  than 
when  he  was  turned  out  of  the  office, 
and  disgraced  by  \x»,  a  year  ago.  I 
told  him  he  mij^ht  do  as  he  thought 
fit,  and  if  he  did  not  wish  to  take 
offioOf  I  would  report  the  circumstanoe 
to  the  kinp^ — after  consultinj^  with  his 
friends^  he  consented  to  receive  power, 
and  a  handsome  shawl  was  twistad 
round  his  head,  and  letters  written  to 
all  the  minor  chidih  dkeotiBii  them  to 
obey  him. 

5th.  Letters  from  Afzul  Khan  and 
•  number  of  minor  olrieft*  aonomeing 
tlieir  detem^nation  to  lose  fhsir  lives* 
rather  than  obey  Summud,  or  in  any 
way  acknowledge  him  as  their  chief; 
they  call  him  a  Bay  Karra,  (nisisss 
old  man*)  and  not  fit  to  head  them-^ 
they  we  not  f'AV  out  in  this  statement. 

6th.  The  works  are  frettinp^  on  ra- 
pidly, and  all  the  peasants  in  the  coun- 
try wlw  liare  no  work  of  thefar  own  to 
do»  oome  to  me  for  employments 
numbers  of  them  were,  doubtleSQ^ 
fighliupr  against  ua  the  other  day. 

A  minor  chief,  who  made  himself 
Tery  conspicuous  in  the  rebel  army, 
when  it  was  round  this  plaee,  came  to 
me  to-day,  to  say  that  he  was  sorry 
for  what  hu  had  dune»  and  was  anxious 
Ibr  employment— I  handed  him  OTer 
to  his  chief,  who  shortly  aft fi- wards 
liberated  him,  and  this  is  the  cool 
way  in  whicli  these  wild  follows  one 
day  fight  our  troops,  and  the  next, 
wish  to  be  employed  by  us.  I  aslied 
Meeralum  the  cause  of  this,  when  he 
replied,  •*  Oh,  the  fellows  believe  that 
the  English,  who  are  so  brave  them- 
selves,  will  not  employ  men  who  have 
not  distinguished  themselves  in  action ; 
in  shorty  they  think  you  like  thetn  to 
fight."  There  is  no  probability,  how- 
ever, of  any  more  fightuig  in  this 
OoOBtiy,  for  the  preeent}  I  baie^ 
after  mature  oonsideralion,  sent  my 
resignation  to  the  envoy  and  minister, 
requesting  three  months' leave,  to  settle 
my  accounts.  It  will  take  some  time 
to  get  an  answer^^andy  before  I  am 
relieved,  I  shall  have  nearly  completed 
the  walls  of  the  fort — and  as  regards 
its  completion,  put  things  in  a  fair  way 
for  my  successor. 

lOtb.  Tyas  Khan's  wife  and  children 
came  to  roe  to-day,  with  Koran  on 
their  heads»  to  beg  tiwt  the  property 


of  the  late  khan  might  be  given  to 
them  —  1  directe<i  Meeralum  to  restore 
the  property  to  them  ;  the  wife  acquit- 
ted me  of  all  blame,  and  remarked 
that  her  husband  was  a  headstrong 
man,  and  had,  contrary  to  her  advio^ 
fought  with  the  English — she  con- 
. eluded  by  saying  he  Imd  only  fulfilled 
his  destiny. 

12th.  A  confidential  man  of  Afzul 
Khan's  came  to  me  to-day,  with  a 
quantity  of  our  letters,  which  the 
rebeb  bad  taken  foom  onr  postmen ; 
bo  also  brought  a  letter  from  his' 
master,  stating  that  all  through  ho 
had  been  averse  to  the  rebellion — and 
that  he  now  wished  to  be  forgiven, 
and  employed.  These  people  mig^t 
now  be  conciliated,  and  aflmrs  put  on 
a  satisfactory  footing  again,  had  not 
Summud,  been  plaiced  in  power.  De- 
clined answering  his  letter,  or  having 
anything  to  do  with  btt  people^  or 
family. 

14th.  The  post  from  Cubool,  arrived 
to-day,  brings  letters  for  me  from  the 
en? oy.  He  will  not  think  of  employ- 
ing the  Huzzarehs  against  the  Ghil* 
zie«,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
he  is  to  bring  them  under  subjection 
to  Summud  Khans  rule — he  little 
knows  the  difflonlty  be  wlU  have  witb 
these  barbarians  during  the  winter 
months,  when  our  troops  will  be  per- 
petually annoyed  by  them,  and  will  be 
prevented,  by  the  extreme  oold,  from 
taking  the  field  to  disperse  them 
Munsoor  Khan,  the  young  exile,  al- 
luded to  before  in  this  journal,  was 
with  Colonel  Wymer,  fighting  against 
bis  own  vnele,  in  the  battle  that  took 
place  on  the  29th  ult. — be  behnved 
himself  very  well  on  that  occasion  ; 
and  when  reporting  to  the  envoy  on 
the  subject,  I  took  occasion  to  men- 
tion his  namat  and  state  tbnt^  now 
that  it  was  made  evident  that  tim 
retention  of  the  Ghilzie  families  in 
Jeilallabad  was  no  check  on  the  con- 
duDt  of  their  relations  in  this  conn- 
try»  that  I  apprehended  their  eontinu- 
ance  in  exile  could  be  only  considered 
as  an  unnecessary  expense  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  once  more  requested 
that  th^  Bright  be  Ubsraled.  The 
envoy  now  writes  to  me  to  send  the 
young  khan  to  him,  and  that,  on  his 
arrival,  he  can  escort  bis  relations 
back  to  their  own  eoimtry  ;  had  this 
been  done  before,  what  a  deal  of  strifo 
and  bloodshed  might  possibly  have  been 
snved— he  writes  thus :  "  1  am  |^  to 
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learn  that  Munsoor  Khan  and  GuUum 
Roder  have  bebavod  to  well— I  do  not 
vish  to  detain  their  farailiet  anj  lonirert 

and  if  you  will  send  them  to  me,  when 
their  services  are  no  longer  required, 
they  may  take  them  away  from  Jelial- 
labM.**  This  place  has  now  quite  Uie 
^>pearance  of  a  strong  fortification* 
and  looks  formidable  from  the  plain 
below  it.  I  have  mustered  to-day» 
five  hnndred  and  sixty  labonrert.  The 
ei^iaeer  officer  contains  that  tliey 
take  too  much  time  to  pray,  and  I 
have,  in  consequence,  appointed  u 
priest  to  call  them  to  prayers,  and 
wsmiss  them  after  satBeMnt  time  has 
been  allowed  for  their  devotions — eo 
that  they  cannot  complain;  and  doubt« 
less*  mach  time  will  be  saved  by  this 
arranffement. 

Captain  Macan»  with  his 
regiment,  two  guns,  and  a  body  of 
horse,  marched  to  meet  his  Royal 
Highne&s  Prince  Timoor,  who  is  ou 
Ida  way  to  Ctodahar  to  assume  the 
government  of  that  province. 

18th.  His  Royal  Hirrhness  arrived, 
and  was  received  by  the  troops  form- 
ing a  street,  through  which  he  rode. 
He  narrowly  escaped  beinf?  attacked 
on    his  iournev   (iuriiio:   the  niybt. 
Sultan    Mahomed,  with    about  .SOO 
horse,  had  l>een  for  some  days  look- 
ing ont  for  him ;  bat,  finding  that  he 
had  encamped  for  a  day  or  two  at 
Makoor,  he  contented  himself  with 
living  on  the  flocks  of  the  wandering 
Gbilsies.    He  had  seised  thirteen  of 
th«r  sheep  yesterday,  and  during  the 
night,  when  his  men  were  enjoying 
themselves  eating  a  late  dinner,  a  )nan 
oame  to  the  khan  and  reported  the 
advaaoe  of  our  troops  from  bo^  di- 
rections.  He  lang^ied  at  his  man,  and 
said  the  prince  was  afraid  and  en- 
camped at  Makoor  ;  but  shortly  after- 
wards, hearing  the  approach  of  a 
ho^  body  of  eavalry,  he  was  oon- 
rinced  of  the  tenth  of  the  information ; 
and,  not  being  prepared  to  meet  our 
troops,  suddenly  took  the  alarm  and 
fled.    Had  a  long  conversation  with 
the  Prince  on  Ohilzie  affiiirs.  He 
agrees  with  me  that  it  is  impossible 
to  settle  the  affairsof  the  Ghtlzie  tribes 
with  Summud,  chief  of  the  Tokhies. 
The  entoy  has  accepted  my  resigna- 
tion, subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor-general  ;  and  I  hnpf  to  be 
able  to  proceed  to  (Jandahar  with  his 
royal  highness,  who  e«prcssee  his  re- 
gret at.  my  determfoatioD  to  leave. 


Meeralum  khan  has  sent  oft  his  bro- 
ther, with  a  number  of  minor  chiefs, 
to  the  king,  to  implore  his  majesty  not 
to  allow  me  to  leave  the  country  ;  bijt 
1  have  determined  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  its  affairs  —  at 
all  events  in  the  pditieal  depart- 
ment. 

19th.  Our  post-boy  was  robbed  to- 
dmr  on  the  road  by  Sultan  Mahomed's 
followers,  and  severely  wounded.  The 
rascals  are  more  desperate  than  ever, 

and  appear  determined  to  snQoy  us  as 
mnch  as  possible.  In  the  meantime, 
Summud  can  do  nothing,  although  he 
receives  the  same  money  for  mnhi- 
taining  horse  for  the  protection  of  tim 
road  that  his  rivals  did  when  they  were 
in  power.  When  1  speak  to  him  on 
the  subject,  he  says,  give  me  troops, 
and  I  will  enter  the  monntuns  and 
exterminate  the  Shabodeen  Kh'.le 
(Shabodeen  family).  Captain  Con- 
nolly, who  escorted  his  royal  highness 
to  this  place,  proceeds  on  to  Candahar 
to-morrow,  and  ha.s  requested  me,  at 
the  (It-sire  of  the  prince,  to  tahe  bb 
place  as  his  aid-de-camp. 

•20th.  Moved  my  tent  down  from 
the  mound  to  the  prinoe*s  camp,  it 
being  his  royal  highness'.s  wish  that  I 
should  be  quite  close  to  him.  I  in- 
troduced a  number  of  officers  to  hira 
to-day,  with  whom  he  is  a  very  great 
fuvourite*  His  manner  is  affable  and 
winning,  and  I  think  his  presence 
at  Candahar  will  prove  very  bene- 
ficial. 

Lieutenant  Elliot,  of  the  43rd  Ben- 
gal Native  Infantry,  has  been  apfwinted 
to  relieve  me,  and  1  trust  will  soon 
arrive,  and  enable  me  to  accompany 
his  royal  highness  to  Candahar. 

30th.  The  post  from  Candahar 
brings  me  letters  frt>m  Major  Raw- 
linson.  He  states  that  Capt.  Elliot 
has  been  detained  by  sickness^  and 
will  not  be  able  to  leave  for  a  fow 
days,  and  requests  me  to  urge  the 
prince  to  proceed  on  to  Candahar. 
He  has,  accordingly,  decided  on 
marching  to-morrow. 

1st  June.  Hie  royal  blghnees,  es- 
corted by  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  left 
camp  en  route  to  Candahar. 

5th.  Lieutenant  Elliot  arrived  and 
relieved  me^ 

6tb.  I  introduced  all  the  chiefs  to 
Mr.  Elliot,  and  ex|)lainod  to  him  their 
several  characters,  and  the  influence 
which  each  possesses  In  tiieir  different 
tribes*   After  a  good  deal  of  advice 
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to  be  faithful  to  the  king,  nnd  .ittcn- 
tive  to  the  mdvice  of  the  ofiicer  now 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  eonntrj* 
the  assembly  broke  up,  and  I  4ianded 
over  the  booka  and  treasure  to  my 
luccessor. 

7tb.  Escorted  by  all  the  chiefs^ 
■Mwie  my  first  mardi  on  Candahar» 
and  here  must  end  my  journal  for  the 
present.  1  must,  however,  remark, 
that  a  very  shrewd  fellow,  who  has 
been  my  best  spy  throughoat  the  late 
distnrbaooeiy  remarked  to  me  to-day, 
when  he  was  taking  leave,  that  I  was 
•  ▼ery  lucky  gentleman  in  leaving  the 
aonntry  at  this  time,  as  a  compact  had 
been  entered  into  br  the  Dooranees 
and  Ghibies  with  the  tribes  holding 
the  Khyber  and  Bolan  passes  to  the 
following  effect.  He  must  speak  for 
himself: — «  During  the  winter  months* 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  unite  in  a  religious  war, 
and  make  a  desperate  etfort  to  drive 
tlie  English  out  ot*  it.  Thev  have 
written  to  the  Khiberees  and  Kaukers 
to  stop  the  passes  through  their  coun- 
try, Mo  that  not  one  Eoglishman  may 
escape." 

I  have  this  day  sent  off  to  goTorn- 
meott  through  the  envoy,  a  statement  of 

the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to 
leave  this  country.  1  have  takenoccosion 
again  to  advise  the  liberation  of  the  ex- 
iled chieia»andhavepolntedonttbediffi- 
colty  of  carrying  on  military  op<*rations 
in  this  country  dnrinij  winter.  This 
isy  1  apprehend,  all  that  1  can  do,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  goremment  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  absurd  policy  now 
beine  r  ;in  ied  on  in  AfFghanistan.  I 
ha\f  done  my  best  to  enlighten  them, 
and  have  in  my  statement  showed 
most  distinctly  that*  no  to  the  time  of 
the  seizure  of  the  Ghilzie  chiefs,  my 
district  remaned  tranquil  ;  so  much 
80»  that  1  could  venture  into  any  part 
^  it  escorted  by  a  few  men  i  and  I 
-  regret  that  this  will  never  be  done 
again  by  a  British  officer,  for  the  tribes 
will  no  longer  place  faith  in  us. 

14th.  September.  I  have  this  day 
made  my  first  march  from  Candahar 
towards  India.  Several  remarkable 
events  have  transpired  in  this  country 
since  I  last  took  leave  of  my  journal. 
Amongst  the  most  eonspienons  have 
been  the  surrender  of  Dost  Mahomed 
and  1)14  exile  to  India.  The  discovery  of 
a  con^|)i^ac^  in  Cabool,  in  which  all  the 
Dooraoee  chiefs  of  any  consequence 


have  been  more  or  loss  implicated, 
having  for  its  object  the  destruction 
of  his  majesty,  and  slaughter  of  all  the 
English  at  the  capital.  The  conspi- 
rators  have  been  apprehended,  but 
again  pardoned,  on  their  taking  an 
oath  on  the  Koran  not  to  he  bad  boys 
again.  This  oath  thej  will  donhtleBs 
break  whenever  it  sutt  their  eonve- 
nience  to  do  so. 

On  substantial  proof  of  their  guilt 
having  been  made  manifest,  they  slmidd 
every  one  of  them  liave  been  be- 

htaded. 

My  parting  with  the  poor  Si;id,  who 
has  been  again  obliged  to  assume  the 
garb  of  a  dervish*  must  not  1>e  for- 
gotten. 

During  the  time  I  have  been  settling 
my  accounts  with  government*  the 
Siad  has  been  openmg  iresh  ones  with 
ali  the  slioplteepersof  Candahar.  These 

too-credulous  gentlemen  have  believed 
the  cunning  Sind  when  be  has  told 
them  of  his  estates  in  Persia,  and  the 
great  inflnenee  he  possessed  with  me* 
and  the  unlimited  command  of  money 
hehad  at  his  disposal.  Whatisstill  more 
to  be  deplored*  be  has  succeeded  in 
eonnectiug  himself  with  a  very  respect- 
able merehant,  whose  daughter  he  ma- 

nagc-d  to  prevail  upf)ii  to  marry  liim. 
1  asked  him  the  otia-r  day  what  he  in- 
tended doing  on  my"  departure  :  be 
replied  tlmt  he  was  in  difficulty,  bat 
that  doubtless  he  would  be  able  to 
get  out  of  it,  and  intended  leaving  the 
city  before  the  day  on  which  I  had 
fixed  for  my  departure.  He  sud— 
**  Yon  see  vtry  well  that  I  have  no- 
thing now  left  to  keep  up  my  present 
hazee  (game.)  My  wives  will  be  well 
taken  care  of  by  their  friends,  who 
would  not  like  to  have  to  IM  me— so 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  any  nothing 
to  them  about  my  future  movements. 
I  shall  to-morrow  morning  put  ou  the 
dothes  I  wore  when  you  flrst  saw  me 
in  the  Huxzareh  country*  and  in  the 
ri^gged  garb  of  a  dervi.sh  proceed  into 
Persia,  and  wait  the  turn  of  events  ; 
and  should  fortune  again  smile  upon  me* 
I  will  return  and  live  with  them."  bi 
this  manner  has  the  Siad  once  more 
taken  to  a  rambling  life.  The  wives 
and  the  merchants  are»  of  course*  very 
disoonsolate,  but  must  watt  till  some 
good  turn  of  fortune  brings  the  Suul  to 
Candahar  ngain. 

I  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  Eastern 
moridity* 
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A  OBBAT  force  has  been  put  in  opera- 
tion on  civilized  society  bj  the  literary 
mission  of  Eugene  Sue.  No  other 
writer  ever,  at  the  moment  of  publi. 
cation,  commanded  so  vast  an  audience. 
Fmrnee*  0«niuMy>  Or«Bt  Brltniii  and 
Ireland,  European  India,  and  civilized 
.  America,  all  listen,  with  frequent  ap- 
proval and  universal  eagernesH  ;  and 
that  not  only  to  a  highly-exciting  nar- 
rative of  adTentnroy  but  also  to  a  praeti- 
cal  sermon  of  great  energy  airainst 
vice,  injustice,  superstition,  all  forms 
of  baseness  ; — a  mingled  romance  and 
bomilyi  in  whtcb  the  writer  never  he- 
sitates to  step  forwardiin  his  own  cha- 
racter  of  preacher,  reformer,  de- 
nouncer, exposing  what  he  deems 
wrong  in  society,  justifying  and  exalt- 
ing what  he  thinks  right ;  a  disciple  of 
no  school,  a  relitrionist  of  no  denorai- 
^  nation,  trusting  to  the  good  that  more 
or  less  remains  in  the  breast  of  every 
nun  for  •  reeponie  to  appeals  on 
bebalf  of  oharity  and  honour,  and 
never  failing  to  engage  the  imagination 
in  seconding  his  deepest  operations  on 
the  heart. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  this  cannot  be 
done  in  the  ordinary  form  of  a  h^L'iti- 
niately-constructed  nnv<  1,   j  rc-t  rv  iiig 

Eroprieties  of  time,  place,  and  proba- 
ill^.  Sueh  scenes  as  those  of  «  Tbe 
Mysteries  of  Paris,"  and,  still  more, 
such  as  those  of  "  The  Wandering 
Jew,"  never  could  have  occurred  in 
actual  life  in  the  series  and  connection 
given  to  them  in  these  worlis.  Bat» 
really,  this  in  a  manner  contributes  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  reader,  perpetually 
reminding  him  that  real  life  could  not 
aUbrd  si^eb  n  series  of  excitements, 
however  real  and  applicable  to  his  own 
heart  he  may  feci  each  individual 
scene  to  be.  The  reader,  therefore, 
must  not  look  for  the  digni6ed  pro> 
gross  of  a  classic  tale  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  thesi'  intense  accumulations 
of  adventure  and  sentiment.  Walter 
Scott's  great  novels,  self-balanced, 
eonsistent,  growfaig  to  one  polnt»  will 
live  as  long,  perhaps,  as  his  language, 
models  of  manly,  generous  composition, 
realizing  to  the  reader  the  manners  of 
by-goue  days,  in  the  persons  of  noM^ 


splendid,  and  interssdng  characters, 
engaged,  for  the  most  part,  aboot  tfis 

great  and  dignified  affairs  of  history. 
Eugene  Sue.    on  the  contrary,  can 
,  hardly  expect  to  live  in  any  sense  ap- 
proMung  tbe  Hterary  isamortnlity  of 
Scott,  in  works  so  necttsarily  epheme- 
ral in  their  production,  and  multifa- 
rious in  their  structure,  as  **  The 
Mysteries  of  Paris'*  and  «  Tbe  Wan- 
dering Jewf**  but  he  may  eoKpeel  to 
live  to  a  better  purpose  in  the  increuMod 
tenderness  for  degraded, as  well  as  for 
suffering  humanity — in  the  increased 
sense  of  bonoor  and  generoos  eenti- 
ment — and  in  the  increased  glorious 
love  of  intellectual  freedom,  which  his 
writings  are  now  every  day  exciting 
among  their   present  readers,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  extend  tbcir  in- 
fluence down  the  stream  of  genera- 
tions for   prreat  lengths  of  time  to 
come  ;  for,  he  who  permanently  ex- 
dtss  a  noble  feeling  in  one  bnaun 
breast,  ensures  its  oonunnnioatton 
and  transmission,  in  n  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  all  the  regions  of  society 
with  which  the  improved  heart  comes 
in  contact.    Philosophers  tell  ostbai 
in  the  physical  world  no  motion  is  lost ; 
that  tiie  undulations  of  the  first  words 
pronounced  by  man  are  still  vibrating 
through  otbert  In  the  moral  worM 
the  transmission  of  Mnotioas  is  still 
more  undying,  for  these  exercise  them- 
selves in  a  purer  element  than  even  the 
etfaerial  media  with  whieb  philoeopbj 
mis  up  the  seeming  intervals  of  IIm 
material  world.  "Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  shovroth 
knowledge but,  more  eloquent  tiian 
day  or  night,  the  sonbof  men  propagate 
their  sympathies  in  hnmaa       to  to- 
ure  to  their  immortal  consciousness  for 
good  or  evil  when  day  and  night  shall  be 
BO  aiorOt    How  great  and  important, 
then,  isthe|^vince  of  him  who,  by  tbe 
motion  of  his  pen  in  his  study,  can  call 
up  in  thousands  of  human  hearts  respon- 
sive sentiments  uf  love  and  gocdneas, 
of  pity  and  eoosidsrate  teniisrusM,  of 
piety,  of  gratitude,  and  of  noble  scorn 
for  all  that  is  not  sincere,  true,  manly, 
and  liberal.  What  a  responsibility  rests 
on  tbe  iatelleot  of  snob  «  naa  1— bow 
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he  ougbe  to  look  with  abhorrence  and 
affright  on  the  propagation  of  any  thing 
vicious  that  has  proceeded  from  a 
source  no  prolific  in  whatever  it  sends 
fbrth*  To  see  a  wrong  notion,  a  per- 
nicious principle,  a  criminal  thought 
let  loose  among  the  niinds  of  anient 
readers*  running  with  the  rapidity  and 
growtli  of  Are  among  dry  IneU— wliat 
a  frightful  contemplation  for  a  candid 
mind,  conscious  of  the  great  interests 
entrusted  to  it,  and  only  sensible  of 
the  mischief  done  when  too  late  to  tell 
where  or  liowit  mayendl  For  ge- 
nius is  hardly  ever  intentionally  mis- 
ohievous  ;  but  even  the  man  of  the 
loftiest  genius  will  often  have  to  re- 
pent of  the  casual  ill-teed  word—the 
'  Yioe  made  too  attraetite»  the  virtue 
credited  to  the  inferior  motive,  the 
contempt  for  what  is  holy  necdle.<<«ly 
provoked.  A  parent  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  see  a  son  abandon  him- 
self to  vice  and  infamy,  does  not  so 
deeply  lament  his  having  brought  that 
wretched  being  into  the  worlds  as  an 
intellectual  creator  ought  to  deplore 
the  origination  of  one  had  seductive 
idea;  ^  where  the  vicious  conversa- 
tion of  an  individual  corrupts  at  most 
those  only  with  whom  ho  comes  suc- 
oesnvely  in  contact,  vice,  winged  by 
genius  and  multiplied  by  the  press» 
overspreads  at  once  a  whole  continent, 
descending  simultaneously  into  the 
breasts  of  thousands,  as  the  fabled  ar- 
rows of  Apollo — caeh  shaft  seeking  its 
individual  idetim— were  thought  of  old 
to  shower  jiostilcnco  on  the  devoted 
camps  and  cities  of  tho  impious. 

With  the  origination  of  some — the 
partie  prein  and  the  Society  of  Jesus 
will  say  many — such  ideas.  Sue  stands 
chargeable.  An  undue  veneration  for 
the  sanctions  of  honour,  irrespective  of 
those  of  either  rellgiousorphileeophieal 
morality  ; — or  rather,  we  misrht  say, 
a  setting  up  of  a  social  religion,  ha.Hed 
on  honour  alone — i"«a  mnrkea  featiireof 
hi:>  writings,  which  will  meet  the  gene- 
ral censure  of  the  moral  world.  French 
honour,  too,  is  a  system  peculiarly  flui- 
ta«tir,  and,  to  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries, especially  repulsive  in  its  decrees 
and  ordonances  respecting  the  allow- 
ableni!^  and,  in  certain  oases,  the  pro- 
priety of  suicide.  One  of  Sue's  cha- 
racters in  his  great  work,  *'  The  Mys- 
teries of  Paris,"  by  his  evasion  of  this 
demand  of  hononr«  inears»  or  is  da- 
4gned  to  boortllM  hut  degree  of  the 


reader's  contempt.  A  young  man  of 
distinguished  family  and  fjishion  having 
disgraced  his  name  and  position  by 
base  acts— forgery  and  swindling— dis- 
cbarges under  his  arm,  instead  of 
through  his  heart,  the  pistol  placed  in 
his  hand  by  his  own  father,  who,  hav- 
ing averted  his  face  from  the  catas- 
trophe, bolioree  tlio  shot  to  hare  ex- 
piated the  dishonour  of  his  name,  but 
discovers  on  the  entering  of  the  otficers 
of  justice,  that  the  profligate  viscount 
ba<l  made  away  with  himself  in  a  to- 
talW  different  manner  Arom  that  whleh 
he  intended,  having  slipped  through  a 
side  door  with  his  skin  still  whole,  but 
bis  reputation  much  more  grievously 
tattered  by  this  culminating  act  of  in- 
fiuny  than  by  all  hb  prior  escapades 
and  critninaliti'-s.  Another  distin- 
guished character  in  tho  same  work 
claims  our  approbation  by  bis  pseudu 
magnimity  in  releasing  himself  and  his 
wife  from  a  fabe  position  by  blowing 
out  bis  brains  while  he  pretended  to 
be  playing  with  a  pistol,  at  a  breakfast 
with  his  triendji.  Then  Germain's 
appropriation  of  Jaeques  Ferrand's 
thirteen  hundred  francs  fur  the  relief  of 
Morel  the  lajjidary,  though  he  had  the 
same  amount  at  his  banker's,  with 
whieh  the  idistraeted  sum  might  be 
replaced  within  a  few  hours,  is  not 
such  an  action  as  a  just  moralist  would 
VL-ritun-  to  frlt'ct  for  souiethini;,  if  not 
amounting  to  justltication,  at  all  events 
to  the  palliation  of  strong  sympathy. 

Jaoqiies  Ferrand's  propensities,  too, 
are  so  opotdy  exposed,  and  the  tt-rrible 
yet  fascinating  torments  to  wiiich  he 
18  subjected,  in  the  exce&sive  irritation 
of  bis  i^ross  desires  by  the  tantalisiag 
Cecile,  is  so  excitingly  delineated,  that 
to  many  minds,  instead  of  a  dreadful 
lesson  and  example,  these  scenes,  like 
what  we  hear  of  public  executions,  are 
full  of  the  risque  of  furnishing  material  ' 
for  morhifl  c«»ntemplation  and  abomi- 
nable }irnrionce.  This  is  a  danger 
with  whicu  all  exposures  of  sensual 
excesses  are  beset  t  and  it  seems  aues- 
tlonaMe  whether  the  satirists  who  ftuMre 
most  routrhly  assailed  tho  vices  of  luxu- 
rious life,  Juvenal,  for  example,  were  not 
themselves,  to  some  extent,  stimulated 
by  a  raorhid  pleasure  in  their  glowipg 
delineations  of  those  very  enormities 
which  they  condemn.  In  the  horrors 
of  the  concluding  scenes  of  Jacques 
Ferraad*e  temptalmn  and  pnnisbasBt* 
tho  readwoMjlMTO  aecMo  olrigfataoiu 
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venvfeiHice  inflicted  in  a  mnnner  ade- 
quate to  euurmuiu  crimes— in  a  laaii- 
iier»  the  horrible  appropriateneta  of 
which  lit  not  more  complete  tluw  tht 
moral  audacity  of  the  writer,  in  drng- 
gimr  from  the  adyta  of  medical  secrecy 
10  hideoat »  form  of  hnmui  taiFering 
ftnd  debaiementff  at  the  iiuttrumeot  of 
punishment  for  unrestrained  propen- 
sity ; — hut  while  he  shudders,  he  will 
ttisu  sigh  and  tremble  with  an  excite- 
mant  which  no  well>regalated  writer 
•hould  desire  to  impart  to  the  breeetf 
of  either  old  or  young. 

Rut  Sue  \A  free  from  one  great  im- 
potatioOf  justly  deserved  by  other 
novelists  of  the  modern  French  school. 
He  does  not  shock  humanity  with  in- 
cests, nor  cull  upon  his  readers  to 
triumph  in  the  successful  criminalities 
of  pemion.  In  all  groi^  worke  of  the 
fmaginatioDf  paiiioQ  muthavo  its  share 


in  the  action,  to  at  least  as  great  an 
extent  as  ia  life,  else  the  fiction  will 
not  be  lilce  life^  and  we  know,  as 
it  depends  for  itapcrpatnation  on  these 
sentiments,  has  none,  next  to  the  in- 
stincts of  self-preservation,  so  universal 
and  amentiaL  In  every  imagloary/e> 
alisation  of  life,  in  its  main  aapeetSt  we 
must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  find 
tliese  sentiments  conspicuously  at  work, 
rushing  out  on  the  one  hand  into 
jeaIoosy»  re«veofe»  corroding  diaatp- 
poiatmentSy  and  all  the  exooHet  of 
passion — on  the  other,  casting  the 
halo  of  a  heavenly  love  over  scenes  of 
pure  affection  and  exalted  tenderness, 
animating  the  timid,  uplifting  the  poor 
and  humble,  making  the  weak  stroi^ 
to  suffer  ;  purifying,  ennoblin^',  and, 
in  its  loftier  aspirations,  redeeminga 
aad»  wo  had  almoat  aatd,  deifying  bu- 
Bianilj. 


**  Joy  of  the  world !  divine  delight  of  love, 

"Who,  with  lire-sowing  footsteps,  soft  doth  move 
Throti'^h  nil  the  still  stars  from  their  sliding  stands 
See,  fleeted  seas,  and  fruit-abounding  lands ; 
Brin'^injf  to  cheerful  presence  of  the  son 
y\l!  living'  thin'j;<<-  thi-o  blasts  ami  vnpours  fihim. 
And  thnie  advent:  lur  thee  the  da'dal  earth 
Throws  up  all  flowers ;  for  thee  the  murmuroos  mirth 
or  ocean  sparkles ;  and,  at  thy  repair. 
Diffusive  bliss  pervades  llie  placid  air. 
For,  sec,  forthwith  the  freshness  of  the  spring 
1>|  L^ins,  and  zephyr's  seasonable  winj 
W'uutons  nhroad  m  primal  lustihood. 
Struck  with  sweet  pansjs,  the  winged  aiirial  brood 
Of  pairin!^  birds  proclaim  thy  roign  began; 
'I  'lcncc,  thr(M)i;!i  the  fields  where  pasturing  oattlo 
Huns  the  soft  phrenxy,  all  the  savage  kind 
Touched  with  thy  tremors  in  the  vernal  wind, 
Prancing  the  plams,  or  through  the  rushing  floods 
Cleaving  swift  ways;  thou,  who,  through  waving  woods. 
Tall  mountains,  fishy  seas,  and  leafy  bowers 
Of  nestling  birds,  keep'st  up  the  eternal  hours; 
Maliino;'  from  nge  to  age,  bird,  beast,  and  man. 
Perpetuate  life  and  time — aid  thou  my  plan  I" 


Such,  so  far  as  a  rude  version  can 
convey  the  admirable  softness  and  bril- 
liancy of  Lacretiv^  was  the  key-note 
to  the  Roman  phUocc^y  of  life,  two 
thousand  years  ago  ;  and  such  might 
still,  with  e^ual  propriety,  be  the  in- 
Tocation  of  every  great  poet»  drama- 
tist, and  novelist,  who  seeks  to  move 
the  main  springs  of  human  nature,  by 
the  aKciay  which  is  at  once  the  most 
direct*  certain,  and  universal  of  all 
others.  Next  to  lore^  the  sentiments 
of  generositjr  and  gratitude  are,  per- 
haps, the  roost  efficient  in  the  hands  of 
the  artist  of  the  imagination.  Hor- 
rors, nnriliavad  hgr  thot%  ara  nsrdj 


painful,  or  revolting ;  but,  with  the 
judicious  interminglement  of  tender- 
ness, hononry  and  bnmanlty.  the  baser 
passions  become  in  a  high  degree  sub- 
sidiary to  the  interest,  just  as  the 
avarice  and  malignity  of  Shy  lock  give 
grandeur  to  the  magnanimitj  of  An- 
tonio. 

In  the  use  of  such  materials  as 
these  last-mentioned,  Sue  stands,  in 
the  literature  of  the  present  day,  un- 
riralled.  All  the  worst  pastiona  ara 
in  full  play,  but  crossed  and  chequered, 
like  dark  rolling  tides,  cro&se<l  with 
sunshine,  by  noble,  virtuous,  and  bril- 
liant traiU  of  humanity ;  and  the  re- 
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sulting^  impreftslon,  whether  it  he  one 
of  relief  from  threatened  danj»er,  or 
of  just  vengeance  for  crimes  perpe- 
trated against  tboae  for  whom  our 
interest  has  been  previously  eicitedt 
is  utiiformly  good  and  encouraging. 
Human  nature,  even  in  its  most  de- 

£ raved  condition,  is  not  so  bad  aa  to 
t  hopalatt.  Soa  takaa  a  eharaeter 
from  daprawd  liftb  tha  Chourieur* 
or  Louve,  for  example,  in  the  *•  Mys- 
teries of  Paris'* — stained  with  crime, 
brutalized  by  uncontrolled  passions^ 
hopeless  and  regardless  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  good.  It  is  a  barren 
surface  of  rock,  you  would  say,  on 
which  no  good  plant  will  vegetate. 
Let  us  try.  Let  a  noble*  or  a  para 
nature  come  into  its  neighbourhood, 
and  scatter  abroad  the  better  seeds 
of  humanity.  Bring  Ko<]olj)he  into 
contact  with  the  ruffian  stahber,  the 
ovteatt  of  the  gaUeye*  the  itreet 
brawler  and  associate  of  Ti^bond8--i 
let  him  utter  these  magic  words — . 
"  You  have  not  yet  lost  hkart  and 
miMOIIB.'* 

And  tee,  from  a  nook  of  that  rocky 

savage  bo»om,  barren,  hitherto,  of  ail 
but  the  little  wild-flower  of  pity  for 
suffering  infancy — upsprings  tiie  roval 
oak  of  manliness  and  fidelity.  Set 
Louvet  the  young  she-wolf  of  the 
prison  of  Bicetre,  hold,  iinjiudfot, 
the  mistress  of  the  poat  lu  r  Martial, 
regardless,  Itecause  hopeless,  of  the 
name  of  wifr— aspiring  only  to  behold 
her  paramour,  a  successful  bandit,  and 
with  him  to  wage  war  from  caves  and 
forests  against  civilized  roan  and  his 
instltations— sat  her  within  reach  of 
the  meIo<Uoaa  Yotoa  of  Oooalentey 
telling  in  tones  of  tenderness  and  en- 
couragement, of  the  felicity  that  sur- 
rounds the  domestic  hearth  of  the 
honest  married  pahTt  providing  by 
peacefol  industry  tot  the  education, 
jn  fleoency  and  virtue,  of  their  be- 
loved little  ones — and  you  shall  see, 
how  a  few  words  of  kindness  awaken 
tha  dormant  instincts  of  the  mothert 
the  ambition  of  the  housewife,  the 
good  will  of  the  honest  friend  and 
neighbour — where,  before,  all  was  a 
wlMemesa  of  wilftil,  destmetiva  pas* 
sionsy  anger,  vanity,  and  haoghty  de- 
fiance of  a  world,  that  had  never,  till 
then,  given  her  one  word  of  sympathy 
or  encouragement.  Mighty  force  of 
tiencas  that  can  alone  break  down 
barritrs  of  pridat  proliie  power 


of  the  w<»rd  of  approval,  spoken  by 
those  whose  virtues  have  won  them 
our  respect!  Why  should  reproaciies, 
objurgations,  and  thraats,  lie  so  often 
the  only  weapons  with  which  mensedc 
to  reseue  sin's  victims  from  the  grasp 
of  vice,  when  instruments  like  these, 
applicable  to  nothing  base  or  selfisli, 
hot  to  sentiments  in  tbemsdvea  gene* 
rons  and  noble,  are  at  hand  fur  every 
man  who  will  only  bubdue  his  own 
pride  of  a  little  superiority,  in  place, 
or  in  virtue,  to  stoop  to  their  employ* 
ment  ? 

The  pride  of  conventional  virtue 
adds  grievously  to  the  debasement  of 
vice,  and  to  the  difficulty  uf  a  return 
to  paths  of  rectitude.  Once  fallen, 
there  is  no  restoration  for  the  criminal 
to  the  lost  place  in  society.  Goualeuse, 
the  sweetest  (lower  that  was  ever  ga- 
thered by  the  hand  of  humanity  from 
such  a  wilderness,  droops,  and  dies  of 
shame,  when  she  finds  herself  trans- 
planted back  airain  into   her  native 

tardea  of  rank  and  honour.  Had 
loe  matured  this  great  romance  in  his 
elosct,  instead  of  fHTOducing  it  piece- 
meal  iu  the  columns  of  a  journal,  he 
w  ould,  undoubtedly,  have  spared  Gou- 
aleuse the  last  degree  of  misfortune, 
and  himself  the  difficulty  under  which 
ha  manifestly  labours,  of  disposing  of 
a  character  so  exquisitivily  sensitive, 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  former 
degradation,  and  to  her  subsequent 
exalted  fortunes.  GouaIease,separated 
from  her  parents  in  infanoy,  has  been 
comnjitted  by  Jacques  Ferrand,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  remove  her  from  all 
chance  of  discovery,  to  tha  care  of  an 
abandoned  woman,  of  tha  meanest 
rank,  who  tortures  her  young  charge 
with  excessive  cruelties,  till  the  child 
acquires  strength  enouglt  to  ruu  away, 
when  being  taken  up  as  a  vagabond* 
she  is  cast  into  prison,  according  to  the 
custom  at  Paris — where  she  remains, 
ignorant  of  ail  that  awaits  a  friendless 
girl,  in  a  profligate  city,  until  sixteen. 
The  prison  doors  are  then  opena^r 
and  this  friendlem  creature,  with  00 
means  of  livelihood — and  too  young 
to  submit  so  soon  to  death — falls  a 
prey  to  tha  avarice  of  a  wretch  of  her 
own  sex,  who  saves  her  from  famish- 
ing, only  to  traflRc  on  her  beauty. 
Such  is  the  miserable  plight  of  Goua- 
leuse, when  ilodolpbe,  a  stranger,  who 
has  been  drawn  to  these  hannts  of  viot 
in  searoh  of  another  mfortonate^ 
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struck  with  her  innocent  manners  anil 
extreme  beauty,  invites  her  to  a  holi- 
daj  in  the  country.  It  is  hare  that 
that  delightful  scene  to  which  we  re* 
cently  adverted,  in  notjpiny:  the  new 
edition  of  Carleton  a  Traits  and  Sto- 
rkSf  occurs.  €kMia1efite>  whose  in- 
fiuiey  hud  been  spent  on  the  flagged 
quays  and  bridges  of  Paris,  and  whose 
girlhood  had  been  pa>stMl  witiiiti  the 
walled  and  stone-paved  Courts  of  the 
prMon,  has  a  paMonate  love  for  the 
country,  an  admiration  for  the  green 
fields,  an  idolatry  for  flowers.  Of 
this  Rodolphe  has  been  made  aware, 
on  their  first  iDterriew,  in  learning 
the  particulars  of  her  simple,  Imc 
affecting  history — for  Goualeuse  pos- 
sessed nothinjr  in  the  world  she  could 
call  her  own,  except  the^remains  of  a 
poor  witherad  rose-tree,  which  slie 
used  to  carry  to  the  Flower  Market, 
in  its  flower-pot,  to  take  the  air  ;  hut 
which  had  died,  stiied  with  the  foul 
atmosphere  of  the  Rue  det  feces ; 
and  in  relating  this  little  incident,  all 
the  poor  thing's  devotion  to  the  country 
had  become  apparent.  When  their 
carriage,  therefore — lor  llodolplie  had 
provided  a  coach — alter  pasmng  the 
gate  of  St.  Denis,  came  between  green 
fields,  and  the  younc:  girl  perceived 
that  her  companion  was  so  kind  and 
considerate  a  man,  that  she  need  not 
hesitate  to  give  way  to  her  feelii^ 
before  him,  she  burst  into  exclaraa- 
tiona  of  rapturous  delight — 

•••What  happiness,  Mr.  Rodolphe! 

the  gra^s,  tlie  fields  !  It'  you  would 
permit  mo  to  dcscoiKl  from  lln'  oarr»aj»e, 
my  joy  would  be  complete ;  it  would  ba 
aoddiglitftti  to  ran  aooni  in  these  beau- 
tiful nwadows.' 

•*  *  Let  u:i  run,  my  child.  Coacbmaa, 
stop.* 

"  •  What !  you  too,  Mr.  Rodolphe?* 
*•  *  Assuredly.  1  am  deiitfhted.' 
••And  Hodorpiio  and  Gouuleu>e,  hand 
in  hand,  ran  over  the  vast  and  new* 
rootrt'd  (ii'Id-t.  To  dfsrpjhe  the  rae<», 
the  gaml>ols — to  express  the  little  jov- 
ous  shoots  of  Fleur-de-Marie,  wonld  be 
absolutely  impossible.  Poor  c^azelle ! 
so  long  a  priaouer,  she  breathed  with 
perfect  r^ture  the  pore  air  of  liberty  ; 
she  went  forward,  backward,  halted, 
and  every  moment  started  with  some 
new  transport.  At  the  sight  of  a  few 
daisies  and  bntter-cups,  w  hieh  the  white 
frost  had  'ipruTMl,  sh<' cniiM  iif)t  "suppress 
new  excUmulioii»  ot  deligbt ;  bite  spared 
not  one  of  these  Bttle  flowers,  but 


gleaned  them  alt  from  the  field.  UnuM^J 
to  habits  of  esercise,  after  she  had  ran 
to  the  middle  of  the  plain,  s-ho  wa* 
obliged  to  halt  from  iatigue  ;  and  pant< 
ing  for  breath,  sat  down  upon  a  lu^  of 
wood  whicli  lay  by  Uie  side  of  a  A^-vp 
excavation.  Fkur-de- Marie's  pure  and 
transparent  complexion,  usually  onito 
pale,  bloomed  now  with  the  OMMt  briU 
liant  colour  ;  her  larp-e  blue  eyes  b«*amed 
with  a  softened  lustre  ;  oae  rosy  lip, 
parting  fren  its  mate,  revealed  two  eveu 
rows  of  moistened  pearls  ;  her  bosom 
swelled  under  the  little  orauge-uoloored 
shawl,  as  she  pressed  one  hand  upon  it 
to  restrain  its  beatings,  while  with  the 
other  she  extended  to  Rodolphe  the 
bunch  of  wild  flowers  she  had  pathered. 
Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than 
the  expre<;sion  of  pure  joy  whioll  ilhM 
mined  her  ingenuous  face. 

••As  soon  as  Flenr-de-lfarie  couM 
speak,  she  said  to  Rodolphe,  with  an 
accent  of  profound  iUieity  and  religious 
gratitude — 

**  <  How  ifood  God  ts  to  gine  «t  ntdt  « 

beautiful  day  /' 

**  A  tear  moistened  Rodolphe's  eye, 
at  hearing  this  poor,  despised,  aban- 
doned, lost  creature,  without  food,  with- 
out shelter,  utter  a  cry  of  joy  aud  ineS- 
able  gratitude  to  her  Creator,  because 
she  bad  been  permitted  to  Wyoy  one  ray 
of  His  sun— one  gUmpse  of  Bia  fUr 
crealiou." 

And  is  this  being— ao  iimooenty 

aldiotigh  mixing  with  so  much  conta- 
in i  nation — so  capable  of  happiness, 
although  so  unfortunate — so  inclined 
to  virtaa^  although  dnnvn  from  ao 
profound  an  abyss  of  vice — after  taat* 
ing  her  one  hour  of  purity  and  free- 
dom, to  return  to  the  impure  slaverr 
that  awaits  the  unhappy  JilU  de  km 
ofih»eUif  In  that  case»  Rodolphe's 
benevolence  will  only  liave  worked  an 
aggravation  of  her  misery  ;  and  when 
yuu  observe  the  tender  considerate 
wisdom  with  whidi  ho  baa  hitherto 
acted  towards  har«  jvm  begin  to  hope 
that  he  wlio  is  so  wise  and  good,  will 
also  be  powerful  enough  to  re^ue  this 
poor  lamb  from  the  neosirfl^  of  ever 
again  returning  to  that  foul  den.  WeU» 
we  shall  see.  In  the  mean  time,  at 
lejist,  let  Goualeuse  enjoy  the  moments 
that  are  granted  tu  her.— and  to  repress 
those  pmsflil  speonlations,  let  ns  in- 
dnlgo  with  her  and  bar  entertaining 
companion  in  building  our  half  •hour's 
oastle  in  the  air : — 

'  Well,  Id  us  buOd  our  eaatlee.* 
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•  Yon  lif  f?in,  FU'ur-de-Mario.' 

*'  *  See  if  you  caa  guets  my  taste,  Mr. 
Roddphe.' 

*• '  1  will  try.  Suppose  that  thU 
roaU — I  say  this  road,  because  we  hiqp- 
peu  to  be  oa  it 

** '  Just  so :  it  isn't  neoessary  to  look 
fcroff* 

**  *  Suppose,  I  say,  this  road  takes  us 
to  a  channine  Tillage,  fkt  distant  from 
the  main  road.' 
m**  *  Yes.   It  must  be  a  Tery  quiet 


"  •  The  Tillag^e,  boilt  OB  a  dMlivity  of 
•  hill,  sprinkled  with  many  trees  n* 

•*  *  By  the  side  of  a  small  river.' 

•<*Jii8t  SO,*  said  Rodolphe,  *  and  at 
the  end  of  the*  villat^'o  a  pretty  farm- 
bouse  must  be  seen ;  on  one  side  of  the 
bouse  there  must  a  fine  orchard ; 
on  the  other,  a  garden  flHed  with 
flowert*.' 

•  Methinks  I  see  it  now,'  said  Fleur> 
do-Marie. 

*'  *  On  the  first  floor  of  the  house, 
there  must  be  a  large  kitchen  for  the 
domestics,  mtd  a  drawing-room  for  the 

farmer's  wife.* 

**  '  The  house  should  have  p^reen 
blinds,  Mr.  Rodoiphe  :  those  make  it  so 
cheerful.' 

*♦ '  (Jreen  blinds  to  he  sure ;  T  am  of 

Jour  mind,  nothing  is  more  cheerful, 
eonrse,  the  farmer's  wife  most  lie 
your  aunt.' 

**  *  Of  coursei  and  a  very  good  wo- 


*  Oh,  yes,  an  ezeellent  woman,  who 
loTes  vou  as  if  you  were  her  child.* 

"  *  kintl  aunt  I  how  delightful  it  must 
be  to  be  beloTed  by  such  a  one !' 

"  '  And  yon  returning  her  Ioto^  of 
course. ' 

•*«Oh  yesl'  said  Flenr^Marie, 
tdasping  her  hands,  and  raising  her  eyas 
to  heaven,  with  an  indescribable  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  '  Oh,  yes,  how  I 
would  love  lier.  and  aid  her  in  her  work  I 
sew,  wash,  ^^athr-r  the  fruit  in  winter, 
and  put  the  house  in  order.  She  would 
find'  no  fault  with  ma  for  my  idleness. 
In  the  morning——* 

"  •  But  wait  a  moment  Fleur-de- 
Marie,'  said  Rodolphe ;  '  you  are  too  im- 
patient. I  have  not  inished  dasoriUagr 
the  hou'^«\' 

•••Goon,  Mr.  Artist;  I  see  you  are 
aeonstomed  to  paint  fine  ?f*f  pipiw  on 
your  fans.' 

You  litae  prattler  1  let  me  finish 
my  house.* 

*' « *Tis  true  I  prattle ;  it  ia  so  amns- 
ing.  But  finish  the  farm-house :  I  am 
listening  to  you.' 

*  Your  room  is  on  the  seoond  floor.* 
*'  •  My  room  !  oxcellent  I    Let  me  see 

ray  room  1'  exclaimed  sbe»  bar  eyes  spark- 
ling with  curiosity. 


*  Your  room  hnn  two  windows  in  it, 
which  open  to  the  tiower-garden,  through 
a  field,  at  the  end  of  which  flows  the 
little  stream.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  ascends  a  hill,  all  covered  with 
old  chestnut  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which 
yon  caa  discern  the  steeple  of  the 


•  How  pretty  !  how  Tery  pretty  it 
is !   I  only  wish  I  was  there. 

*•*  Throe  or  four  cows  are  {^razinf^  in 
the  field,  which  is  separated  from  the 
garden  bv  a  hawthorn  hedge.' 

Ana  from  tha  window  I  eaa  aaa  tha 
eows?' 

•  Perfectly  well.' 

**  *  One  of  them  must  l>e  my  pet,  Mr. 
Rodolphe.  I  will  makf  fur  her  a  beau- 
tiful collar,  with  a  bell,  and  teach  her  to 
come  and  eat  o«t  of  my  hand.' 

**  *  She  will  not  fail  to  do  so.  She  is 
alt  white,  quite  yonng,  and  her  name  ia 
Musette.' 

•**WhAt  a  beautiful  name  I  Poor 
Musette,  hoV  I  love  hor  1' 

•*  *  We  will  furnish  your  room,  Fleur* 
de-BIarie,  with  lilac  hangings,  and  cur- 
tains to  match;  a  large  rose-bush,  and 
'  an  enormous  honeysuckle,  cover  the 
walls  of  the  house  on  that  side,  and 
hang  over  your  windows ;  so  that  every 
roorninGf,  you  have  only  to  stretch 
your  hand,  to  gather  a  fine  boquet.' 

■"What  a  MantiAd  painter  you  are, 
Mr.  Rodolphe  I' 

" '  Now,  this  is  the  way  you  spend 
your  day.' 

"  *  Oh  1  let  me  hear  how  I  spend  my 
day.' 

** '  Ob,  ono  oould  live  in  that  manner 

for  a  hundred  years,  withont  being  fOT 
a  moment  weary.  But  what  do  I  ao  on 
gondi^rs  and  festiral  days  ?' 

**  *  Wh^,  yon  make  yourself  look  very 
pretty,  "iou  put  or.  a  fine  country  dress, 
with  a  prettv  round  cap,  that  tits  you 
sweetly,  ana  get  into  the  wagon ;  and 
with  your  aunt,  and  James  the  farm-boy, 
go  to  church  iu  the  village.  In  tho  sum- 
mer, you  will  not  fait  to  attend  all  the 
festiTals  in  the  neighbonriiood,  hk  oom- 
pany  with  your  aunt.  You  are  so  gentle, 
80  pretty,  such  a  nice  little  housekeeper; 
your  aunt  Iotcs  yon  so  much,  the  curate 
speaks  so  well  of  you,  that  all  the  young 
farmers  around  ask  vou  to  dance  with 
tbem^-for  it  is  in  this  way  that  mar- 
riages begin — until,  by  degrees,  ^on  ol>- 
serve  one  in  particular,  who  • 

**  Rodolphe,  surprised  at  Goualeuse" 
alienee,  looked  at  her.  Tlie  poor  girhi 
eves  M-ere  filk-d  with  tears,  and  it  was 
with  diihculty  that  she  restrained  her 
eobs.  I>soeiTed  flora  moment  by  Ra- 
dolphe's  picture,  she  had  forgotten  the 
actual;  but  the  contrast  of  her  actual 
with  the  sweet  and  smiling  existence 
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which  he  had  painteU,  brought  too  for- 
cibly to  lior  mind  tho  horrors  of  hor 
F.ituatinn. 

"  '  What  ails  you,  Goualeuse?' 

'•*0h,  Mr.  Rodolphe,  withovt  design- 
in";  it,  you  have  caused  me  gfMt  JMua. 
I  bellovc'd  for  a  while  in  thai  paradise.* 
'  Believe  in  it  still,  Fleur-de-Marie; 
loolc  up  I    The  coachman  stopc.  That 
paradise  i"  an  actual  reality,' 

**  Goualeuse  languidly  raised  her  bead. 
They  were  on  the  eummit  of  a  hill.  How 
OTOrwhelmcd  was  she  with  astonishment 
and  surprise  !  The  pretty  village  built 
upon  the  hill ;  the  farm,  the  garden,  the 
field,  the  fine  cows,  the  little  stream, 
the  old  ehestnut  trees,  with  the  steeple 
in  the  distance :  the  fancied  scene  was 
actually  before  her.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing. F/v(  n  Mu-setto,  a  snow-white  heifer, 
the  destined  pet  of  Goualeuse,  was  graz- 
ing in  the  meadow.  A  bright  Norember 
sun  lighted  up  tho  l.indsea[)o,  and  the 
yellow  and  purpie  leaves  of  tho  chestnut 
trees  stood  out,  in  fine  relief  against  the 
aanre^ky." 

Oh!  what  a  joy,  what  a  wonder, 
what  a  miraculous,  holy,  happy  change 
this,  for  Goualeuse  I  But  Rodolphe — 
he,  whose  power,  it  now  appears,  is 
equal  to  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness-^ 
who  is  he?   Rodolphe,  then,  my  child, 
is  a  prince,  a  sovereign  potentate,  the 
reigning  grand  dulce  of  an  independent 
principality,  boundless  in  wealth  as  iu 
benevolence — and  who,  in  the  humble 
guise  in  which  he  is  fir.^t  jiresented  to 
you,  haa  only  been  exercibing  the  free- 
dom of  an  unlimited  power,  to  seek 
out  for  Umself  opportunity  and  objects 
of  beneficence.    But  Rodolphe's  en- 
dowments, splendid  as  they  are,  both 
of  mind,  person,  and  fortune^  hart 
not  preserved  him  from  God*8  impar« 
tial  distribution  of  calamity,  more  or 
Icii'!,  to  all  who  live.    A  deep  melan- 
choly possesses  him,  and  impels  him 
to  thread  all  the  winding  ways  of  life, 
searohiog  after  relief  from  his  own 
griefs:  among  these,  the  loss  of  his 
only  child  stands  first — lost  in  infancy, 
this  girl,  the  inheritrix  of  80?er«gn 
rank  and  riches,  who  would  live  in  the 
smiles  of  tlie  tenderest  of  fathers — 
engrossing  all  the  most  aftectionate 
solicitudes  of  this  great  and  good 
prince,  as  well  as  of  the  excellent  and 
accomplished  persons  who  surround 
biin—if  ;ilive,  would  now  be  just  the 
age  of  th«  interesting  young  creature 
so  unexpectedly  thrown  in  Ut  way, 
and  to  whom  ho  has  alreadj  placed 


himself  In  the  relation  of  a  parent. 
Yon  diYine«  therefore,  how  it  is  to  be. 

These  were  the  true  paternal  and  filial 
in}«tinct8  that  prompted  the  sentiments 
of  this  morning.  She  is  his  daughter, 
as  you  may  perceive ;  a  princess, 
related  to  crowned  beads ;  her  owa 
brows  capable  of  a  crown.  This,  you 
see,  is  a  very  bold  idea ;  and  Sue^ 
finding  the  impossibility  of  making  ber 
happy  in  that  elevation,  looking  back, 
as  she  must  do,  per  forcr,  to  the  abyss 
out  of  which  she  had  emerircd,  in 
compelled  to  take  refuge,  first,  in  a 
convent,  which  he  does  like  a  man  who 
is  altogether  out  of  his  element — and 
then,  in  the  only  suiiitlon  of  great 
difficulties,  death.  We  had  rather 
Goualeuse  had  perished  by  the  knife 
of  Squelette  t  that  the  steel  had 
■esrehed  her  bosom,  while  her  happi- 
ness wa,H  !?till  new,  and  bt  furo  she  had 
had  time  to  cast  hack  these  melancholy 
glances — instead  of  reaehine,  as  driven 
with  too  sure  a  hand,  it  did,  tbroogll 
the  valiant  brea.st  of  the  Cliourineur, 
to  a  heart  that  w.xs  still  capable  of  so 
much  honest  enjoyment.  But  it  ii 
idle  to  quarrel  with  mdemmement  whidi 
is  now  past  alteration.  All  Europe 
has  wept  over  the  bier  of  Goualeuse, 
as  bister  Marie,  who,  after  experienc- 
ing all  the  honours  and  consolations  of 
the  convent,  and  of  the  cloister,  made 
her  will,  rcmoinberinp:  the  humble 
friends  of  licr  days  of  misfortune,  and 
died  with  the  withered  remains  of  her 
rosO'tree  clasped  in  her  hand— and 
Europe  will  not  now  imagine  any  ear» 
lier  release  for  her  innocent  .spirit. 

If  Goualeuse  had  been  less  sensitive, 
and  of  a  less  exalted  rank,  she  might 
perhaps,  have  been  happy  at  the  wn 
of  Roqueval ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine an  asylum  better  fitted  to  convert 
the  melancholy  of  the  penitent  into  the 
cheerfiil  sense  of  full  reooaeiliation  to 
God,  and  to  society,  which  such  .on 
institution,  to  be  fully  efficient,  ought 
to  produce.  But  such  institutions 
hardly  ever  carry  their  hapless  iomatei 
beyond  the  former  sta^e ;  that  pem- 
tential  melancholy  itself,  too  often  the 
mere  mask  of  an  hyoocrisy,  baser  than 
the  vice  abandoned.  Still,  it  is  so 
painful  to  consider  the  failurca  of  be. 
aevolence,  that  we  willingly  confine 
our  look.s  to  the  brighter  side  of  any 
picture  paint*  J  by  tl)0  hands  of  ten- 
derness and  piety-land  when  the  pic- 
ture hat  no  Mght  epoti  if  it  onlj  poe> 
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sesii  some  portion  less  gloomy  than  t^e 
rest,  we  willingl/  imagine  Ihul  the 
br'uht  one.  When  we  see  a  creature, 
deMgned  bj  God  to  be  pure,  snatched 
away  from  contamination,  altliou^h  it 
it  to  be  plunged  into  corroding  tlisni.il 
melancholjr,  we  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  effected  some  good,  although 
not  all  that  we  wuh^since,  evi  ti  re- 
morse ami  sorrow  are  far  prelcrahle 
to  crime.  But  this  U  a  ver^'  gloomy 
picture.  God's  other  creatures  have 
each  their  share  of  hap]>ine»s — it  nny 
l)t*  at  intervals — long  intervals — hut 
still,  the  sunshine  of  life  hreaks  in  on 
them  sometimes :  but  Magdalen  peni- 
tents, who  cannot  attain  to  religious 
cheerfiilnetfy  a'e  miserable  without 
internn>si»)n.  Gloomy  picture!  still 
il  ought  not,  by  itself,  to  deter  us  ; 
but,  unhappily,  it  Stands  aNSOciat«>d 
with  a  consideration  of  so  formidable 
a  character,  that  we  are  amazed  it  has 
never,  ajijjarently,  entered  into  the 
contemplation  of  the  benevolent  per- 
sons who  interest  themselves  in  those 
establishments— namely,  that  in  any 
extensive  exertions  of  this  kind,  in 
the  pre&ent  state  of  sociuiy,  the  re- 
moval of  each  unfortunate  from  the 
sphere  of  vicious  occupation,  is  attended 
with  the  direful  necessity  for  a  new 
victim  to  supply  her  place.  This  is  a 
matter  which  demands  the  serious  at- 
tention of  philanthropists  and  states- 
men. In  the  growing  development  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  religion, 
the  country  begins  to  swarm  with  mo- 
naktic  institutions— some  of  them  spe- 
cially, and  all  of  them  virtually,  de- 
signed for  the  ahsorj)tion  of  penitents  ; 
and,  if  it  be  true,  as  statistical  consi- 
derations would  seem  to  demonstrate, 
that  in  withdrawii^,  on  any  extensive 
scale,  penitents  of  this  sort,  we  neces- 
sitate the  fall  of  new  vietinis,  tooecupy 
the  places  which  a  vicious  statu  of 
aociety  will  not  suffer  to  remain  vacant, 
then,  it  is  evident  that,  instead  of 
good,  the.ie  institutions  do  harm  ;  and 
instead  of  repressing,  circulate  sin  and 
woe.  If  such  be  the  casv,  the  efforts 
of  the  benevolent  ought  to  be  directed 
rather  to  mitigate  the  existing  evil — 
than  by  an  atteinj)t  at  eradication, 
while  they  leave  society  itself  unre> 
formed,  to  run  the  risk  of  doubling 
and  reduplicating  it.  Our  ears  are 
often  offended  with  the  sound  of  a 
great  bell,  which  the  superior  of  one 
of  these  institutions  tolls  ofteoer,  per- 
VoIm  XXlV^No.  144. 


hap?,  than  is  re.Kon.ihle — and  proba- 
bly, more  for  the  imposing  sound's 
sake,  than  the  necessary  call  of  any 
congregation  ;  for,  we  often  shudder 
to  think  that  it  rings  the  Knell  of  many 
innocent  minds,  now  looking  forward 
with  pure  hopes  to  a  respectable  life, 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  pervaded 
by  its  ominous  tun  s. 

G(nialeuse,  while  in  prison,  had  an 
intimate,  who  was  discharged  about 
the  same  time;  but,  possessing  more 
prudence,  an  admiraide  stock,  mdeed» 
of  prudence — as  well  as  of  good-hu- 
mour—  Kigolette  escaped  all  dangers, 
and  became  the  very  pattern  of  in- 
dustry and  sprtghtliness— the  mer- 
riest, thriftiest,  best-natured  grUetie 
on  reconl.  It  is  really  provoking 
that  portions  of  a  work,  contain- 
ing su  excellent  a  study  for  old  and 
young  as  the  character  of  Rigolette, 
should  he  of  that  searching,  agitating 

fjower  in  their  calls  on  the  full  deve- 
oped  passions,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
put  whole  into  the  hands  of  other  than 
mature  readers.  One  episode  indeed* 
must  positively  he  printed  in  a  sepa- 
rate form  for  the  sake  of  the  nurseries 
and  lower  forms.  The  Hutory  of 
Gringalet  and  Coup-cn-deux  is  a  tale 
related  to  the  prisoners  of  La  Force, 
by  a  professional  story-teller,  whom 
they  call  upon  for  this  entertainment, 
in  the  expectation  that  their  attention 
to  the  tale  will  induce  the  keeper  to 
leave  them  unguarded,  till  Squelette 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  strang- 
ling Germain,  imprisoned  for  tlM  affair 
of  Jacques  Ferrand's  thirteen  hundred 
francs,  and  re'jurd* d  hy  the  rest,  be- 
cause he  wid  not  associate  with  them, 
as  a  spy.  But  Pique  Viuaigrc  s  story 
turns  out  so  excessively  entertaining* 
that  the  keeper,  much  to  their  annoy- 
ance, and  the  relief  of  the  reader,  in- 
stead of  leaving  tliem  to  wreak  their 
brutality  on  Germain,  remuns*  though 
bis  soup  is  cooling,  to  listen  to  the 
fortunes  of  poor  little  Gringalet,  and 
the  great  monkey,  Gargousse,  who  are 
the  chief  dranuUU  pertorue  in  Pique 
Vinaigre's  history.  Between  his  soap 
and  the  story,  the  keeper,  whose  pre- 
sence jilune  presiTves  Germain  Irora 
the  attack  of  bqueiette,  is  kept  on  the 
move  all  the  time,  and  the  auditory 
consequently  experience  a  perfect  fret 
of  anxiety  throughout.  The  reader 
enjoys  the  tale  witti  a  double  zest ;  for 
the  better  it  is,  the  more  ohance  you 
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have  of  keeping  the  keeper,  and  of 
preserving  Germain  ;  and  when  you 
find  the  Iceeper,  notwithntanding  all 
the  temptations  of  the  soup,  repeatedly 
brou^^ht  hack,  ami  held  with  rivetted 
attention  till  some  new  incident  is  dis- 
posed of,  occupying  another  five  mi- 
nutes—>the  time  within  which  the 
atrocity  is  practicable  being  now 
limited  to  a  quarter  of  an  nour — 
you  ffive  Pique  Yiuaigre  the  greatest 
oredit  for  his  elevemess,  feeling  quite 
obliged  to  him,  and  hound  in  gratitude 
to  confess  that  Gritiealet  is  the  most 
amiable  little  fellow,  and  Gargousse 
the  most  charnungiy-imitative  monkey, 
you  ever  heard  of,  till  at  last,  only  one 
minute  too  soon, the  catastrophe,  alas! 
comes.  The  keeper,  relieved  from 
the  attraction  of  the  tale,  Hies  off  to 
the  magnet  hid  in  the  soup-basin,  and 
Squelette  exclaiming,  "  Have  at  yon, 
Grinffalct!"  springs  on  his  victim, 
which  would,  indeed,  he  in  the  ex- 
treme provoking,  were  it  not  that  the 
IShonnneur  has  been  sitting  by  with  a 
Aair  of  fists,  trained  a  la  AnglaU  by 
Hodolphe,  and  a  heart  great  enough 
to  encoimter  an  army  in  defence  of 
any  one  in  whom  his  master  deigns  to 
take  an  interest ;  so  that  we  need 
entertain  no  fear  for  the  life  of  Ger- 
main (whom  it  would  never  clo  to  kill, 
seeing  he  is  the  lover  of  iiigolette), 
while,  leavinff  him  nnder  the  fingers  of 
Squelette,  who  ought,  injustice^  to  be 
allowod  to  throttle  him  a  little,  we  sti- 
pulate for  a  well-illustrate<l  separate 
re-print  of  the  History  of  Grinijalet 
ana  Coup-en-deux,  for  the  use  of  our 
dear  generous  boys. 

It  is  sin^'ular  that  adult  criminals, 
such  as  the  prisoners  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  should  prefer  stories  of  this 
childish  cast,  and  in  which  the  moral  is 
clearly  good,  to  tales  of  any  other  de- 
scription. They  seem  to  feel  the  inno- 
cence of  childhoodagain,  listening  to  the 
simpleat  adventures  of  dwarft,  giants, 
enchanted  ladies,  and  other  such  fa- 
vourites of  the  schof)ls  and  nurseries  ; 
still  more  extraordinary,  xis  Sue  re- 
marks,  that,  from  the  delighted  atten- 
tion which  they  bestow  on  these  ima- 
ginary trials  and  triumphs  of  virtne^ 
they  turn  as  readily  .as  ever  to  the  con- 
coction of  new  schemes  of  practical 
villany.  How  singular!  It  is,  we 
suppose,  the  sense  of  the  thing  heing 
so  conij  k'tely  a  fiction,  and  so  childi>h, 
as  to  lea/e  them  quite  outside  of  its 


sphere  of  practical  influence,  that  re- 
conciles them  to  it,  as  in  a  theatre  we 
enjoy  emotions  of  terror  and  pity, 
which  would  be  infinitely  distressing 
to  us,  and  which,  imhc'l,  we  would 
deem  ourselves  most  unt'orlunate  in 
having  to  endure,  if  they  formed  part 
of  the  actual  experiences  of  life  $  bat 
we  shudder  and  weep  in  Che  secure 
consciousness  that  we  can,  at  any  mo- 
ment, dispel  the  illusion,  should  it  be- 
come too  strong,  by  a  glance  from  the 
actor  to  tlH>  .ludience. 

Two  characters,    of  unmifisrated 
viciousness,  form  a  dark  back-ground 
to  the  Mysteries,  relieving  eveu  the 
villanies  of  Squelette  and  his  com- 
panions.     These  are  Cbouette,  the 
tormentor  ftf  the  youth  of  Goualeiis^, 
and  little  Tortillard,  the  son  of  Bras 
Rouge,  the  keeper  of  the  cabaret  in 
the  Champs  Elysees,  that  scene  of  so 
many    horrors   and    enormities.  It 
being  impossihle  to  imagine  any  amend- 
ment in  the  diabolicjU  nature  of  Chou- 
ette,  the  reader  has  no  regret,  though 
the  strongest-nerved  must  shudder,  in 
listening  to  her  cries,  when,  having 
been   pushed   hy   Tortillard,  who>e 
cheek  she  had  bitten  in  pretending  to 
kiss  him  a  little  while  nefore,  down 
the  steps  of  the  vault  in  which  she  had 
chained  the  former  associate  of  her 
vices — the  blind,  repentant,  but  still 
ftrocious,  Maitre  d*Eco1e— tiut  savage 
monster,  bounding  forward  from  the 
depths  of  the  cave,  like  a  famished  lion 
to  whom  a  criminal  has  been  cast  in 
the  amphitheatre — only  that  all  is  here 
wrapped  in  profound  darkness — leaps 
upon  her,  overpowers  lar,  gags  her, 
and,  ere  he  shall  extinguish  her  devil- 
ish existence,  reads  her  the  awful  les- 
son of  his  own  remorse  for  the  crimes 
in  which  she  had  been  his  oompsoion 
and  his  instigator. 

While  this  dreadful  scene  is  about 
being  enacted  in  the  recesses  of  the 
cavern,  Tortillard,  seating  hhnself  on 
the  uppermost  step  of  the  stone-staiTt 
to  which  only  a  faint  light  penetrates 
from  ahove,  behaves  in  a  manner  so 
characterii>tic  of  a  wicked,  wanton  boy 
—cruel,  witty,  audaciously  droll— irw 
resistibly,  yet  dreadfully,  amusing.^ 
that  we  question  whether  any  thing,  in 
reality  or  fiction,  ever  came  up  before 
to  such  a  conception  of  youthful,  pe> 
tulant  depravity. 

"  Tortillard,  seated  i^on  the  first 
step  of  the  stone  stairs,  fiised  hit  light 
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for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  the 
frightful  ftcene  that  was  about  to  take 
place  in  (he  depths  of  the  cave  ;  Lut  the 
darkness  was  too  impenetrablo  to  be 
dissipated  by  so  feeble  a  light.  The 
son  of  Bras*ronge  conld  distinguish  no- 
thing. 

*•  Not  a  word,  not  a  cry,  escaped  dur- 
ing tl)e  obstinate  straggle  l)etv\een  the 
Sclioolma'<ter  and  Chouette.  Occasion- 
alljr,  however,  the  heavy  and  stitled 
breathing  which  erer  accompanies  vio- 
lent  and  restrained  I'xcrtion,  was  heard. 
Tortillard,  seated  upon  the  stone  step, 
commenced  stamping  with  his  feet  m 
that  peculiar  manner  evinced  by  specta- 
tors at  a  theatre,  when  anxious  to  see 
the  play  coinraenee  ;  then  he  would  utter 
those  cries,  so  lamiliar  to  the  occupants 
of  the  galleries  in  the  theatres  of  tlie 
Boulevard. 

***Bh,  there!  up  with  the  curtain; 
the  play  ;  music  !' 

** '  Ah  I  I've  cot  you  as  I  want  you 
now ;'  growled  the  Schoolmaster  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cave,  *and  von 
ibail  • 

•*  A  desperate  effort  on  the  part  of 
Chonette  intemip  ed  him.  She  was 
struggling  with  all  the  energy  that  the 
fear  of  death  occasions. 

*** Loader— can*t  hear!* cried  Tortil. 
lard. 

"  *  It  is  no  use  to  bite  my  band.  1 
iball  hold  you  as  I  please,*  continaed 
the  Schoolmaster.  Then,  having  appa- 
rently secured  Chouette  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  added  :  '  That  s  it ;  now  listen 
to  me.' 

"  '  Tortillard,  call  vour  fallM  r  1'  <  ried 
Chouette,  in  an  exhausted  and  sutfo- 
catingvoice.    *  Help  I  help  !* 

Hustle  the  old  woman   out  — she 
makes  too  much  noise — can't  hear  for 
her— sil<mce  there!'  sang  out  the  little 
cripple  with  a  roar  of  laughter. 
•       ■       ...  ... 

"  Again  all  waa  silent.  The  young 
cripple  recommenced  stamping  upon  the 
step  of  the  stairs  where  he  wa-.  squatting, 
accompanying  the  noise  of  his  feet  with 
the  following  cries ; 

"*  Ho.  there!  no  play  yet  ?  I'p  with 
the  curtain,  or  we  will  tear  it  into  rags ; 
go  a-head  with  the  play:  the  perfor- 
mance there ;  music  !* 

Now,  Chouette,  you  can  no  longer 
stun  me  with  your  cries,'  said  the 
Schoolmaster,  u*ter  a  few  moments, 
during  which  he  Ii  id  evidently  managed 
to  gag  the  old  woman.  *  Vou  now  .^ee,* 
he  continued,  in  a  h<Nurse  and  measured 
voice,  '  that  I  do  not  wi.ili  to  put  an  end 
to  you  at  once.  Torture  for  torture. 
You  hare  made  me  suffer  enough.  I 
must  have  a  long  talk  with  you  before  I 
kill  you.  Yes,  a  long  talk  !  It  will  be 
awful  to  you !    Yes,  terrible  wretch  1' 


•* '  Hallo,  there  !  No  nonsense,  old 
fellow,'  cried  Tortillard,  partly  rising. 

•  Puni>h  her,  but  don't  injure  her.  When 
you  talk  of  killing,  it  is  all  make  believe, 
IS  it  not  ?  I  still  cling  to  my  Chonette. 
I  have  only  lent  her  to  you.  Ymust 
return  her  to  mo  again.  Do  not  make 
me  wretched  by  destroying  my  Chouette, 
or  else  I  will  go  after  papa.' 

"'Don't  alarm  ynnr-elf;  she  is  only 
getting  what  .she  deserves,  a  profitable 
lesson,*  said  the  Schoolmaster,  desirous 
of  quietinq:  Tortillard.  from  the  fear 
that  he  mij^ht  seek  assistance. 

'*  *  Excdient  I  ^  brave  I  the  play  is 
about  to  begin !'  e.xclaimed  the  son  of 
Bras-rouge,  having  no  idea  that  the 
Schoolmaster  would  seriously  threaten 
the  life  of  the  horrible  old  woman. 

•  ■  ■  .  .  .  • 

"  *  Courage,  Chouette,'  cried  Tortil-. 
lard;  'courage:  now  for  the  answer. 

!  don't  you  know  your  part? 
Ask  the  devil  to  prompt  you,  my  old 
woman.' 

**  *  Oh,  it  is  useless  to  strii<e  ino  and 
bite  me,'  eontinued  the  S-hooltnastcr, 
alter  a  short  silence :  *  you  shall  not 
escape  me  ;  you  h  ive  bitten  my  finger  to 
the  bone,  but  I  will  (ear  out  your  tongue 
if  you  stir.  Let  us  continue  our  con  ver* 
ftation.'       .      .       ,       •       •  . 

"  Chouette  uttered  a  low  and  stified 
groan. 

•*  *  Louder,*  cried  Tortillard  ;  •  can't 

hear.* 

*'  *  Yes,'  continued  tl»e  Seh-ioltnaster, 
•I  weep  because  I  sutYer,  and  my  rage 
is  all  m  vain.  I  say  to  myself,  "To- 
morrow, the  day  ifler,  and  for  ever,  I 
shall  be  a  prey  to  this  same  tit  of  deli* 
rittu,  and  to  this  sad  desolation. **  What 
a  life!  oh,  what  a  lite!  I  hid  better 
chosen  death,  than  thus  be  buried  alive 
In  this  abyss  in  which  my  thoughts  arc 
socunstantly  immerged.  Blind,  solitary, 
and  a  prisoner;  what  e;in  tlistriet  me 
from  uiy  remorse  ?  nothing  1  notliingl 
*  When  the  phantoms  have  ceased 
to  pass  and  repass  before  the  black  veil 
thai  covers  my  eyes,  there  are  other 
tortures,  other  bitter  comparisons.  I 
say  to  myself,  "  If  I  had  remained  an 
honest  man  to  this  hour,  I  should  be 
free,  tranquil,  happy,  loved,  and  ho* 
noured  by  mine,  in  t<  ad  of  being  build 
and  chained  it)  this  dungeon*  at  the 
mercy  of  my  accomplices.' 

***  Alas l' the  regret  at  losing  happi- 
ness through  crime,  is  a  first  step  to- 
wards reueutance.  And  when  to  re- 
pentance is  joined  an  ex  piation  of  (Vigbt- 
I'ul  severity  ;  an  expiation  which  changcc 
life  into  an  interminable  restlessness, 
filled  with  revengeful  huclnallations,  or 
despmnding  redevtions,  perhaps  forgive- 
ness may  succeed  to  that  remorse,  and 
to  tint  cspiation.  '^ 
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"  •  Take  care,  old  fellow,'  cried  Tor- 
tillard ;  *  you  are  repeating  Mr.  Moe^- 
nard's*  put.  It  wottl  dOb  it  won*t 
do.'" 

Sue  leaves  Tortill.ird  undisposed  of, 
to  {leople  Paris,  no  doubt,  with  a  ris- 
ing generation  of  ▼agahnniis,  some  of 
vbom  mifi^ht  now  be  about  his  own 
apTf,  fir  the  epoch  of  ;ht'  Mvsteries  is 
about  A.D.  183G.  Whelhcr*  we  shall 
-  be  introduced  to  any  of  the  personaj^es 
of  tliis  exeitinir  drama  in  Sae*s  neir 
work  of  the  Wandering'  Jew,  the  time 
of  which  is  A.D.  18:12,  we  can  only 
as  yet  conjecture  ;  but  it  seems  not 
improbable,  as  the  interest  of  this  new 
effort  of  his  genius  is  centering  appa- 
rently in  Paris,  whither  all  his  aclors 
are  now  directinp  their  footsteps  front 
various  quarters  of  the  world. 

The  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
bnilds  itself  on  a  wider  basis  than  that 
of  the  Mvsteries;  but,in  its  ntiibitious 
grasp,  includes  so  many  heterogeneous 
elements,  that  we  tremble  for  its  sta- 
bility. The  snpernatoral  is  not  in 
place  in  a  romance  of  modern  life. 
The  notion  of  the  j)unishinent  of  the 
shoemaker  of  Jerusalem,  who  refused 
oar  Lord  a  seat  when  fainting  under 
the  burthen  of  hi^  cross,  is  neither 
consistent  with  divine  charity,  nor 
with  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  revolt  from  all  unautheniicuted  tra< 
dttion  connected  with  the  recorded 
events  of  Scripture.  Mysterious  sym- 
pathies, unless  ultimately  referred  to 
physical  causes,  are  not  to  the  taste  of 
the  age.  Men  want  to  have  thotr 
hearts  refreshed  with  love,  charity, 
genero>ity,  and  hope,  exhibited  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  lifi*.  Adduce  what 
terrors,  woes,  and  anxieties  you  please 
to  give  these  relief  and  vividness  ;  but 
the  moment  you  go  beyond  the  possi- 
bilities of  actual  llfi',  bv  the  introdtietion 
of  the  preternatural,  you  detach  your 
fiction  from  the  immediate  sympathies 
of  yoor  readers,  and  place  them  in  the 
condition  of  the  prisoners  of  Bicetre 
listening  to  the  childish  tales  of  Pique 
Vinaigre,  ready  to  revert  to  their  ordi- 
nary haUts  of  thought  and  action,  un- 
influenced byannffle  word  yon  have 
8ai<l,  the  moment  the  temporary  in- 
terest has  ceased,  because  reminded, 
at  every  step,  that  your  incidents  do 


not  belong  to  the  reality  of  life  about 
which  they  are  practically  concerned. 
Whatever  a  man  can  do  by  valour,  by 

persuasion,  by  fortitude,  by  noble  ex- 
ample, incites  a  manly  mind  and  humi- 
liation in  the  reader.    If  yon  flo  the^e 
things  by  the  intervention  of  a  power, 
whose  strength  we  liave  no  means  of 
measuring  with  our  own«  mere  woo- 
<ler  t.lkrs  the  {)laco  of  generous  emu- 
lation and  the  noble  de»ire  of  rivalry 
in  good.    We  therefore  regret  the 
introduction  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
into  this  new  effort  of  a  genius*  whSell 
on-jht  !if)t  to  he  content  w  ith  the  minor 
triumph  of  merely  interesting  the  ima- 
ginationx,  and  touching  the  feelings  of 
his  readers  in  a  transitory  waj,  while 
he  possesses  the  undoubted  power  of 
operating  im  their  hearts,  and  perma- 
nently iutluencing  their  lives  and  con- 
versation. 

The  Jew  has»  we  suppose,  been  con* 
sidered  a  necessary  auxiliary  in  the 
management  of  events  occurring,  as 
these  of  the  new  romance  do,  at  aneh 
wide  distances,  and  the  progress  of 
which  is  resisted  by  all  the  power  of 
the  society  of  Jesuits — an  influence  so 
ubiquitous  that,  to  meet  it  in  the  m&u- 
ner  necessary  for  bringing  about  the 
midn  action  of  the  piece,  a  rival  power 
has  to  be  calletl  in,  and  there  being  ro 
like  nor  rival  power  to  put  in  of>era- 
tion  for  this  purpose,  among  all  the 
institutions  of  men,  the  rapenuHaral 
agency  has  been  resorted  to.  Ths 
pint  of  the  new  work,  so  far  aa  the 
small  portion  published  may  be  takea 
to  indicate  the  general  design,  appeara 
to  turn  on  the  re-nnion  of  the  scat- 
tered members  of  a  widely-spread 
family,  each  of  whom,  indepetidently 
of  the  other,  has  preserved  the  tradi* 
tioiuir^  knowledge  of  some  event  of 
great  importance,  depending  on  his  or 
her  presence  in  Paris  on  a  certain  day; 
and  they  are  all,  in  the  present  stage 
of  their  affairs,  on  the  move  to  that 
rendesvoos.t   Th^  svent,  whatever  it 
be,  dependent  on  their  re- union,  is  one 
in  the  prevention  of  which  the  society 
of  Jesuits  has  some  interest  of  moroeo- 
tons  importance;  for,  la  order  to 
prevent  the  as>-emblai(e  of  dioseaeve* 
ral  pilirrims  from  distant  quarters  of 
the  earth,  there  are  no  means  at  the 
disposal  of  that  dark  and  powerful 


•  An  actor  now  on  the  stage. 

f  The^e  obiervations  were  penned  in  the  month  of  Ootober  last. 
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sociation,  which  its  directors  are  not 
prepared  to  put  in  operation. 

We  see  materialtf  of  great  pictur- 
esqueness  and  powerful  interest  in  the 
thwarting  machinations  of  a  secret 
society,  possessinvr  unrivalled  means  of 
intelligence  and  unscrupulous  agencies 
of  action,  directing  the  whole  force  of 
its  multifarious  machinery  against  the 
efforts  of  a  number  of  hom-st  people, 
seeking  merely  to  exercise  thu  common 
rightof  locomotion,  beginning,  through 
its  mcaDer  agents,  with  impediments 
on  the  road  ;  when  these  fail,  having 
recourse  to  slanders,  false  accusations, 
and  deprivations  ot"  personal  liberty  ; 
fiuling  these,  reaching  forth  its  des> 
perate  hand  into  the  darkness  of  the 
story,  still  in  embryo,  for  instruments 
of  higher  and  graver  atrocities,  and 
mety  cheeked,  and  ctranteraeted  at 
every  turn  by  the  interposing  hand  of 
Heaven,  glviii;:;-  strength  and  courage 
to  wt-ak  inf.mts  to  jouniey  on,  on  fr>ot, 
after  their  horse  has  been  killed  by  a 
wild  beast,  loosed  for  that  purpose 
from  the  travelling  caravan  of  a  Jesuit 
beast-tamer;  restoring   to    lihirtv  a 
noble  Indian,  betrayed  by  a  Jesuit 
merchant  at  Saraatra,  into  the  society 
of  Thugs,  and  with  them  cast  into  pri- 
son on  the  foulest  charges,  and  pro- 
viding, as  the  intention  of  the  writer 
prepares  us  to  expect,  shields  against 
the  dagger,  and  antidotes  against  the 
poisoned  bowl,  with  which  the  Strife 
will  presently  be  prosecuted. 

Fur  a  stake  of  sufficient  magnitude, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
principles  of  the  Jesuit  Society  would 
impel  them  to  the  cnip!o\ ment  of  anvor 
all  of  these  criminal  iii>truments.  The 
fundamental  rule  of  the  society,  im- 
plicit obedience,  and  the  governing 
rule  of  conduct  for  iti  directors,  the 
justification  of  the  means  by  the  end, 
necessarily  imply  as  much.  In  these 
two  principles  lie  the  germs  of  all  pos. 
sible  evil ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Je- 
suit to  execute  every  command  of  his 
superior,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  su- 
perior to  effectuate  the  good  of  the 
cboreh  bj  every  available  means^ho- 
nest,  if  he  can  ;  if  not,  by  the  needful 
means,  be  they  what  they  may.  In 
times  of  peace,  and  among  well-regu- 
lated communities,  the  aims  of  the  so- 
ciety require  no  actual  crime.  Acti- 
vity in  in.Ntilling  high  church  principles 
into  the  minds  of  the  youthful  trcntrv, 
regularity  m  traosmittiog  written  ac- 


counts of  their  proceedings  to  their 
superiors,  and  the  prosecution  of  a 
sinall  intriguing  literature,  are,  in  that 
phase,  their  chief,  indeed  their  onlj 

vocations  ;    many  of  them,  accom- 
pli:>lu'd  and  good-natured  men,  remain- 
ing unconscious  of  the  fearful  extent  to 
which  their  obligations  have  committed 
them,  and  taught  with  a  laudable 
prudence  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of 'their 
obedience  being  ever  tested,  beyond  a 
clever  apology  for  the  last  bail,  or  a 
white  lie  at  tne  most,  in  contradicting 
some  inconvenient  scandal.    But  in 
times  of  re  volution  or  social  excite- 
ment, wheu  decisive  blows  have  to  bo 
Struck,  enemies  discredited  or  silenced, 
and  powerful  individuals  won  over  or 
set  aside,  then  scandals  must  be  dii>se- 
luinated  with  the  speed  of  the  wind, 
fanatical  passions  oe  raised  to  their 
highest  pitch,  impeachments  be  sus- 
tained   by    the    needful  evidence, 
riots  be  fomented,  and,  in  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  great  crisis,  assassinations 
themselves  be  perpetrated,  without 
hesitation,  without  remorse,  without 
sh;ini> ,  but  rather  .15  f^o  many  acts  of 
honourable  duty,  piously  done  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Christradom, which 
has  iiiven  birth  to  sueh  a  system,  and 
sutfcrs   its    continuance,  re|)roache8 
Hindooism  for  its  Thugee  with  but  a 
bad  grace. 

There  is  no  duty  more  incumbent  oa 
the  members  of  this  association  than, 
on  any  expression  of  disapproval  or 
distrust  of  the  society  on  the  part  of 
laymen,  to  exclaim,  "  Bigotry!  blan- 
der! calumny!"  throutrh  the  voices  of 
as  many  organs  as  thev  can  command. 
The  simpler  sort  they  are  instructed 
to  disarm  with  laughter  and  gentle  ri- 
dicule ;  the  sterner  guardians  of  liberty 
thoy  must  put  down  with  indignant 
denials,  violent  denunciations,  or  the 
knife.  Sue  has  caught  the  tone,  to 
which  our  Britbh  and  Irish  ears  are 
so  well  accustomed,  of  the  former  style 
of  defence.  Of  the  latter,  we  shall, 
doubtless,  like  all  other  countries 
which  have  taffered  the  society  to  ma- 
ture itself  within  their  bounds,  have 
fuU  experience  by-and'bj 

"  •  There  is  no  church  in  this  village,* 
sa^s  the  Jesuit  Rodin  to  Dupont,  the 
baililF of  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe's 
manor  of  Cardoville,  •  which  stands  at 
ail  equal  distance  from  either  of  two 
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parishes.  Marl.imo  (Xq  la  Sainte-Co- 
lombc,  wishin;^  to  rntike  choice  of  one 
of  the  two  cler;ryin*.>n,  will  naturally 
mpply  to  jrott  and  Xladama  Dapoat,  who 
have  lontr  lived  in  these  parttf.  for  in- 
formation respecting  them.' 

***Oh!  in  that  case,  the  cliuice  will 
soon  he  made.  The  eiirate  of  Danicoart 
is  ono  of  the  best  of  mou.' 

'*  ■  Now  that  is  precisely  what  you 
must  not  say  to  Madame  de  la  S.iinte- 

Oolomho  I    should  be 

grii'ved  if  you  saw  in  this  the  shadow  of 
an  intrigue.  It  is  only  for  the  purpose 
of  doinj^  a  {>'0od  action.  ThecuraJcof 
Roivitle,  for  whom  1  a-sk  your  iutluunco, 
is  a  man  for  whom  Mr.  d  Aif^igny  feels 
a  particular  interest.     Thou^^h  very 

Soor,  ho  has  to  support  an  aged  mother. 
row»  if  he  had  tne  spiritual  care  of 
Madame  dcla  Saiiite  ColoinlH-.  hi-  would 
do  more  «^i>od  than  any  one  el>e,  bceause 
he  is  full  of  zval  and  patience  ;  and  then 
it  is  clear  he  would  reap  soin*'  little  ad- 
vantaf»o«;,  by  which  his  old  niutlier  n)i;.jht 
proftt — there  you  Kce  is  the  secret  of 
this  grand  maohuiation.*  .... 

**  *  Well,  sir,'  replied  Dupont,  art<*r  a 
moment's  retlectiou,  'your  are  so  frank 
and  obli^Mii;;,  that  I  will  imitate  yonr 
sincerity.  In  the  same  degree,  that  the 
curate  of  Danironrt  is  rcijieeted  and 
loved  in  this  country,  the  curate  of  Roi- 
ville,  whom  yon  wish  me  to  prefer  to 
him,  is  dreaded  for  his  intolerance— and 

then  ' 

Well,  and  then?' 

"  •  Why  then,  thev  say  — 

"  ♦  Weil,  what  do  "they  say  ?' 

**  •  They  say    that  he  is  a  Jesuit.' 

"  .\t  these  worils,  Mr.  Rodin  burst 
into  so  hou-t y  a  lan^^h,  tliat  the  bailiff 
was  «^uite  struck  dumb  with  amasemeiit 
— ^for  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Rodin 
took  a  sini^nlar  expression  when  he 
laughed.  '  A  Jesuit  !'  he  repeated, 
-with  redoubled  hilarity;  'a  Jesuit!—. 
Now  really,  my  dear  Mr.  Dupont,  for  a 
man  of  jjood  sense,  experience,  and  in- 
telligence, how  ran  you  believe  such  idle 
Stones?— A  Jesuite  ! — are  there  such 
people  as  Jc>iuifs  — in  our  time,  above 
all — can  you  believe  those  tales  of  the 
Jacobins  ?  those  hobgoblinn  of  the  old 
liberalism  ?  -C  nnc.  i-ome  ;  I  wa<*er  vou 
^ave  read  about  tUum — in  the  ConsiitU' 

"  '  And  yet,  sir,  they  say  -* 

"  '  Good  heaven  1  what  will  they  not 
say  ? — But  wise  men,  prudent  men  like 
you,  do  not  meddle  with  what  is  sattf — 
they  manaj^e  their  own  little  matti>rs, 
without  doing  injury  to  any  one,  and 
they  never  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of 
nonsense,  a  good  place,  which  seniri  s 
them  a  comfortable  provisiou  for  tho 
rest  of  thehr  days.  I  tell  yon  firankly, 


Sue.  [Dec 

however  ranch  I  may  regret  it,  that, 
should  you  not  suoceod  in  getting  the 
preference  for  my  prottge,  you  will  nsl 
remain  bailiff  here.'" 

What  the  stake  may  be,  for  which 
the  society  are  prepared  to  play  so  high 
a  game  in  Sae*t  neir  romanoar  doM 

not,  so  far,  appear ;  and  we  much 
doubt  whether  any  private  interests, 
dependent  on  the  meeting  in  I'aris,  can 
be  conceived^  even  by  his  fertile  mindf 
of  sufficient  importance  to  account  §or 
the  vehement  efforts  for  its  prevention ; 
for  it  is  not  to  he  imagined  that  the 
superiors  of  the  Jesuits  would  engage 
their  emissaries  in  criminal  aeta»  ns- 
less  for  some  object  of  permanent  coa* 
.'ietjiience  to  great  national  or  ecclesias- 
tical interests ;  and  how  such  an  object 
can  annex  itself  to  the  meetii^of  these 
parties  in  Paris*  we  are  at  present  at  > 
loss  to  iinaurine. 

The  intellectual  laymen  of  France, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  secular  clergy* 
are  notoriously^at  the  present  moment 
affected  with  the  greatest  alarm  at  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  Jesuit  Asso- 
ciation over  their  educational  institn- 
tionSf  and  will  hail  with  pious  approval 
Sae's  vigorous  picture  uf  the  danger, 
even  thouirh  his  plot  sluuild  be  defi- 
cient in  form  and  probability.  But 
Sue  ought  to  recollect  that  he  writes* 
not  ibr  France  alone>  but  for  civiliaad 
man,  and  that  unless  his  works  be  so 
constructed  as  to  satisfy  a  reasonable 
criticism  in  countries  which  lie  beyond 
the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the 
"  Wandering  Jew's"  popularity*  which 
this  latter  work  <l<)es  not  do,  being extra- 
va^autly  improbable  in  almost  all  its 
chief  incidentSttbey  cannot  serve  thosa 
great  purposes  of  good  for  which  his 
genius  ha.s  been  committed  to  hira. 
The  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  in  the^a 
countries,  fur  our  experiencing  the 
sense  of  immediate  danger  that  now 
x^gitutes  France.     On  the  oontrary, 
the  fopj<i>h  school  of  literature,  which 
has  recently  arisen  in   England,  de- 
lights in  apoiogt/.ing  for  the  Jesuits* 
with  a  mixture  of  exaggerated  candour 
and  scntitnentalism,  that  has  rather 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  society 
into  fa.sliion  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
guised that  literatnre  in  England  is  on 
the  decline,  marked  with  imbecility 
and  unh<Mlthy  effort  ;    that  a  gross 
want  of  learning  betrays  itself  in  their 
periodical  organs  of  criticism*  and  that 
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for  works  of  manly  judgment  and 
sound  erudition  the  reader,  dependent 
on  pnblieations  of  the  day,  most  look* 
with  a  daily-increasing  necessity,  to  the 
presses  of  Edinbur>;h  and  Dublin. 

To  an  imaginative  mind,  the  bene 
yolent  zeal  of  Xavier  furniahes  abun> 
dant  texts  of  sufferings  stoically  en- 
dured, obstacles  cleverly  surmounted, 
and  dangers  bravely  triiimpbod  over, 
as  well  OS  many  pictures  of  tender  mi- 
nistratioii  to  die  wants  of  ignorance, 
disease,  and  poverty ;  but  no  man  of 
any  liberal  judginont  will  fail  to  re- 
member, in  connection  with  this,  that 
these  were  die  4^rfs  of  an  emissary 
of  the  principle  of  blind  obedience, 
which  is  slavery,  and  of  the  justifica- 
tion of  means  by  ends,  which  is  immo- 
rality ;  while  the  investigator  of  dry 
fact  will  own,  that  the  utmost  the 
apostle  of  the  Indies  ai  * omplishedt,  in 
this  virtually  doprading  although  pic- 
turesque mission,  was  to  substitute  a 
god  of  bread  ibr  a  god  of  wood,  on  the 
altars  of  men  whom  he  left,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  in  a  state  of  superstition 
as  childish  as  that  in  wliieh  he  found 
them.  The  foppery  of  fine  writing, 
however,  reooib  from  considerations 
that  would  dash  its  picture  with  inhar- 
monious colours,  and  with  eyes  averted 
from  the  sombre  facts  of  history,  paints, 
off  the  glowing  palette  of  nentimenta- 
lism,  an  altar-piece  of  romance  for  the 
shrine  of  follv.  Where  follv  now  sits, 
danger  will  presently  be  found  her 
substitute;  for  wherever  the  Jesuit 
Association  has  attained  permanent 
footing  in  any  free  country,  there  the 
crusade  has  .sooner  or  later  been  pre 
claimed  against  liberty. 

But  the  best  way  of  meeting  every 
such  mischief,  in  the  meantime,  and 
while  prudence  restrains  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  tree  opinion  to 
the  little  arts  of  intrigue  and  apology, 
is»  Ibr  ail  men  prizing  freedom,  to 
cultivate  in  the  minds  of  their  sons,  as- 
sociates, friends,  hearers  and  readers, 
according  to  their  respective  means  of 
inflaenee,  the  downright,  plain  prind- 
pies  of  generous  manliness  and  smceri- 
ty,  exbil)iting  in  their  own  actions  and 
sentiments,  truth,  charity,  forgive- 
ness, valour  in  defence  of  the  weak, 
and  honest  friendship  for  true  men,  of 
whatever  creed  or  colour,  with  whom 
th«'y  may  encounter.  Let  them  teach 
their  sons  to  maintain  as  their  lives, 
theirliber^of  thoQght— to  pique  them- 
lelves  <m  tmir  sbeerlty— and  to  icom 


the  cowardice  of  a  lie  ;  and  however 
Jesuitism,  or  any  other  forui  of  igno- 
rance or  tyranny]  may  grow  and  spread 
among  them*  feeding  on  the  materials 
which  human  weakness  supplies  so 
largely  in  every  condition  of  life,  for 
the  stMtenanee  of  slavery  and  supersti- 
tion, they  need  never  be  afrmd  to  meet 
their  enemies  in  the  gate,  telling  them 
there  and  in  every  other  walk  of  life- 
plot  on — we  will  deal  the  more  open- 
ly; equivocate — we  will  be  the  more 
scrupulous  ill  veracity  ;  scheme  deep- 
er— we  will  practice  a  loftier  sincerity; 
effeminate  on  youth  in  your  grammar- . 
schools— we  will  make  men  of  them  in 
the  school  of  life;  fill  the  minds  of 
our  wives  and  daughters  with  super- 
stitious terrors — we  will  dispel  them, 
busying  their  affections ;  attack  our 
liberties — ^we  are  hen,  sword  in 
hand. 

The  only  other  secret  association  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the 
«Elent  of  its  a£Sliations,  Is  the  society 
of  FVeemasons.  That  there  should  be 
any  thing  secret  in  that  body  detracts 
from  the  practical  value  of  the  virtues 
which  it  inculcates :  for  wherever 
there  is  secresy,  there  will  be  suspi- 
cion ;  and  where  men  suspect  ulterior 
objects,  virtues  themselves  assume  a 
questionable  aspect.  But  no  efiforts 
of  Jesuit  activity,  in  promoting  chari- 
table munificence,  have  ever  approach- 
ed, in  moral  grandeur,  the  splendid 
works  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
MsAonic  philanthropy;  nor  has  Jesuit 
eloquence  ever  soared  a  h^her  fl^ht 
than  some  of  the  sublime  effects  of 
masonic  eloquence  on  these  occasions. 
The  world,  in  modern  times,  has  not  wit- 
nessed any  spectacle  of  this  kind  more 
impressive,  more  splendid  with  all  that 
gives  true  dignity  to  human  pomp,  than 
the  recent  masonic  ceremony  of  laying 
the  first  stone  of  the  great  Bombay 
hospital,  founded  by  tlie  munifioent 
Parsee,  JemseHee  Jhijebhoy,  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  This  noble  heathen  has  erect- 
ed and  endowed  the  largest  hospital 
in  India*  in  honour,  as  the  inscription 
expresses  it,  "  of  Ahnighty  God,  and 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  desti- 
tute of  every  creed  and  colour."— 
Doctor  Boyd,  deputy  master  of  the 
western  division  of  India — a  country- 
man, we  presume,  of  the  Goughs, 
and  Pottingers,  and  other  splendid 
Irishmen  of  the  Orient— pronounced 
the  inaiigaral  oratbn,  which  yields  to  , 
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no  composition  of  modem  times  in  gran- 
deur of  thouglit  and  nubility  uf  feelings. 

We  have  e.xj)re>^o<l  our  rc^ri-t  that 
the  drawhatk  of  liavin;^'  anv  tliitig  se- 
cret hhould  militate  against  the  spread 
of  principles  so  exoellent  as  ttiose  of 
Freema.^ony,  and  so  admirahly  calcu- 
lated to  spread  civilization,  truth,  and 
happiness*  among  mankind,  but  an 
instltntioB  of  such  venerable  anti- 

Jioitj*  does  not  readily  change  its 
orms  ;  and  w  e  suppose  the  hand  of 
Hiram  and  the  head  of  BafTomct,  must 
continue  to  mingle  the  cereutoiueii 
of  Cairo  and  Samothraee*  with  the 
practical  virtaes  of  the  lodges,  until 
mankiml,  in  some  r\dvanci'(l  stage  of 
civilization,  shall  enter  into  a  uraod 
brotherhood  of  Christian  loveandfiree- 
dom,  that  will  leave  these  and  the 
other  forms  of  an  imperfect  ceremonial, 
like  the  empty  husks  of  gathered  fruit, 
to  fructify  the  soil  of  humanity  on 
which  they  will  be  rejected,  for  the 
production  of  a  new  and  more  beau- 
teous growth  of  virtue. 

In  the  mean  timet  the  lodges  are, 
at  least,  as^naroerous  as  the  colleges ; 
and,  as  in  sieges»  the  rival  miners 
push   their  operations  underground, 
so   these  active  servants    of  oppo- 
site principles    may,   at    equal  wea- 
pons, counteract  and,  perhap.«,  nearly 
lialance  one  another's  efforts  through- 
out society.   Sue  does  not  appear  to 
be  aware  of  the]Masonic  intluence ;  at 
least  his  plot,  so  far,  exhibits  no  in- 
tention of  calling  Freemasonry  into  the 
struggle;  though,  strange  to  say,  he 
Stems  bent  on  trying  tlie  fanaticism  (d' 
the  votaries  of  Bhuwanec  against  the 
seal  and  conning  of  the  disciples  of 
Loyola.     These  are  better- matched 
antagonists.    The  professed  strangler 
of  men  is  little  more  hateful  than  the 
professed  strangler  of  man's  best  afPeo- 
tions.    Let  them  match  and  neutra- 
lice  one  another's  powers  of  nii3chief 
a  la  hnnne  heure.    Often  as  the  web  of 
miritual  tyranny  has  been  woven  over 
the  nadons,  so  often  have  great  liber- 
ators of  the  human  mind  arisen  and 
rent  it   asunder.    Sometimes,  them- 
selves, preachers  an*l  spiritual  teach- 
ers— sometimes  oratory  and  statesmen 
—sometimes  mere  literary  men,  hum- 
bly working  out  their  mission  in  the 
seclusion  of  their  studies,  and  callin;^ 
up  the  better  aspirations  of  the  human 
heart  through  well-drawn  ptcturei 
tubmittadto  the  imagination.  Whe- 


ther Eugene  Sue  is  destined  to  enrsi 
his  name  on  the  illu«triona  scroll  of 

those  who  have  achievrd  great  victo- 
ries of  freedom  in  the  last,  uhich  i», 

t)erhaps,  the  most  diflicult,  as  it  is  the 
east  o«tentations«  method^  we  do  not, 
at  this  stage  of  his  work,  venture  to 
pronounce  ;  for  we  are  too  familiar 
with  the  failings  of  geniu't,  to  reikoa 
with  certainty  on  any  work  being  wor- 
thy of  its  aim  or  its  author,  till  the 
end  has  crowned  at:  but,  if  any  writ'-r 
of  the  day  he  cap  ihio  of  stirring  the 
popular  heart  of  France  with  commis- 
seration  for  the  suiTering  poor,  and 
hostility  against  ecclesiastical  don)in^ 
tion,  we  believe  the  creator  of  Goua- 
leu^eand  Rodolph,of  Louve  and  Chou- 
rineur,  is  the  man,  and  that  the  hour 
ibr  one  of  those  brave  exploits,  that 
leave  a  rent  in  the  net  of  unholy  influ- 
ence, requiring  the  toil  of  centuries  to 
repair,  is  at  length  at  hand — the 
me»hes  snapping  as  we  write«  and  tho 
weavers  of  so  manv  wile^  in  wrath  and 
trepidation,  standing  amaxcd  at  tho 
auspicious  havoc. 

We  must  conclude  as  we  began, 
with  a  reflection  on  the  utility  of  a 
great  writer's  vocation.  Measured  by 
the  difficulty  of  success,  his  achieve- 
ments stand,  perhaps,  the  highest. 
Whatever  he  accomplishes,  be  most 
effect  on  the  minds  of  men  who  come 
to  his  perusal  cool  and  indifferent, 
craving  entertainment,  and  only  acces- 
sible to  instruction  through  the  grati- 
fication of  that  desire.  He  is  not*  as 
a  preacher,  armed  with  the  commis- 
sion to  hold  forth  promises  of  reward, 
or  to  denounce  threats  of  punishment: 
he  has  not,  as  an  orator,  or  a  states- 
man, voles  to  corroborate  his  opinions, 
or  party  influence  to  enforce  his  ad- 
vice :  alone,  from  tlie  retirement  of 
his  study,  he  sends  out  the  creatures 
of  his  imagination^  weak  at  their  go- 
ing furtli,  as  infant.*,  soliciting  the  at- 
tention of  individual  min»ls,  and  not 
growing  to  any  stature,  till  thi>u.«ands 
of  individual  minds,  succesmvely,  bavo 
taken  them  in,  and  cheri>hed  them  to 
maturity — then,  indeed,  they  stalk 
abroad,  the  giants  of  the  inner  world, 
trampling  down  base  thoughts,  uplift- 
ing  generous  aspirations  from  beneath 
the  heaviest  loads  of  care  and  terror- 
wrestling  with  pro{)ensity,  and  ehiir<ing 
the  phantoms  of  superstition — beiogs 
Stronger  than  warriors,  and  morn 
potent  than  kings.    Thasa  ara  the 
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perhaps,  hut  once  in  an  age  or  a  lan- 
guage— never  achieved,  except  in  the 
plenary  spirit  of  earnestness  and  virtue. 
The  eonceptiom  of  minds  impmaed 
with  but  a  partial  aense  of  these,  go 
forth  puny,  and  grow  up  deformed. 
This  is  now  the  case  in  Kngland :  her 
writera  have  fmr-gotten  tha  otijecta  of 
their  calling,  and  are  grown  artificial 
and  frivolous  :  creations,  beautiful 
without  strength,  are  the  best  of  their 
efforts:  theii  lower  mediocrity  pro- 
dacM  a  inoefMbn  of  faeble  ainbi7oa» 
oontiooally  periabing.  Here,  on  the 
contrary — where,  for  so  long  a  time, 
we  seemed  sunk  in  the  hitter  dead  sea 
of  local  anirooiities,  in  which  nothing 
bot  the  tpleiietie  by-battles  of  poor 
factions  could  occupy  the  poisoned  intel- 
lect— where  our  University  was  silent, 
our  Academy,  in  two  of  its  departments, 
eoiitcm|itiblo--and  oor  prcia  a  mtro 
exponent  of  angry  passion.*,  making 
no  pretence  to  any  criticism  beyond  the 
spiteful  or  the  fulsome  formulas  of 
course — within  the  last  few  years,  a 
spirit  of  eamcatnesa  and  eonidoiia 
intellectoal  power,  associated  with  a 
prodigious  amount  of  dormant  learning, 
has  b^un  to  develope  itself  with  8in> 
eerily  and  vigour,  giving  the  fntelleet 
of  the  eonntry  courage  to  deal  with 
large  subjects — self  reliance,  to  form 
independent  judgments — boldness,  to 
despise  the  indiAcriminate  censure  and 
panegyrio  which  sordid  intereata  have 
substituted  for  honest critieism  in  moat 
of  the  metropolitan  organs — in  fine, 
all  the  elements  of  a  new  and  manly 
school  of  literature,  on  which  will  de- 
volve the  honoorable  task  of  nudntatn* 
lug  the  iame  of  the  laagoag^  and  ex- 


tending the  influeneet  of  intelllgfnee 

and  freedom.  Our  young  men,  who 
are  to  bear  the  burthen  of  this  duty, 
have  a  great  trust  committed  to  them. 
They  are  charged  with  their  eonntry'a 
intellectual  hopes.  It  will  depend  on 
them  whether  the  contem[it  for  Irish 
intellect,  justly  purchased  by  centuries 
of  puerile  anlmosities»  and  infhatine 
lhnatieiaBi»  be  gracefully  abandmiedt 
or  petulantly  adhered  to.  A  moment's 
forget  fulness  of  the  dignity  and  use- 
fulness of  their  calling,  suiTering  the 
remaina  of  any  thing  ws^oom,  any  thii^ 
apitefaly  anything  treasonahle  towards 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  human 
mind,  to  betray  them  from  the  right 
course  of  kindliness  and  manlv  good 
aense,  may  throw  deplorable  iai|iedl- 
ments  in  the  way  of  their  country, 
emerging,  as  she  might  do,  from  dark- 
ness and  bitterness  into  light  and  love. 
There  are  Eugene  Snca  among  them; 
there  are  men  of  better  taste,  and  a 
purer  judgment,  in  the  rejection  of 
coarse  materials  and  extravagant  inci- 
dents, than  Eugene  Sue,  among  them. 
They  mast  begin,  like  bimt  to  apsak 
not  to  parties — but  to  the  world.  And 
how  proud  will  that  day  be,  when  we 
shall  see  some  Irish  work  excite  the 
mind  of  Paria  to  the  same  extent  as 
this  vigoron^minded  Parisian  has  now 
excited  ours — and  read  the  hopes  and 
speculations  of  their  writers,  elicited 
by  the  same  recognition  of  the  brother- 
hood of  intelleet»  all  over  the  world, 
that  has  now  carried  our  own  pan 
through  so  many  devious  topics — hopes, 
fears,  w«rnin(j^9,  and  congratulations 
to  thii  conclusion,  in  whicn  we  hear- 
tilj  pray  of  all  our  coiintiTiiien  a 
generova  .ilaisa. 
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[Dee. 


TBI  LSORND  QV  STUMPIS't  BIAB.* 

Hawd  je  bo'  toll  of  the  Stanpio's  Bno  ? 

Sit  dowDi  sit  down*  young  friend 
1*11  make  your  flesh  to  creep  to*(laj» 

And  your  hair  to  stan'  on  end. 

Young  man,  it's  hard  to  strive  vi*  tiB» 

And  the  hardest  strife  of  a', 
Is  where  tiie  greed  o'  gain  creeps  in«. 

And  drives  God's  grace  awa*. 

0  it*8  quick  to  dOy  but  it*8  lang  to  rue. 
When  the  punishment  comes  at  last* 

And  we  would  giTO  the  world  to  undo 
The  deed  that's  done  and  past  1 

Over  yon  strip  of  meadow  land. 

And  over  the  burnie  bright, 
Dinna  ye  mark  the  fir-trees  staudf 

Around  yon  gable  wMto? 

1  mind  it  weel,  in  my  youngor  dljjt 

The  story  yet  was  rifia : 
ThiTO  dwelt  within  that  lonely  plaoi^ 
A  fhrmer  man  and  hit  wift. 

They  sat  together  all  alone, 

One  blessed  Autumn  night* 
When  tbo  trees  without^  and  bedge^  and  stomii 

Were  whito  in  the  sweet  moomight. 

The  boys  and  girU  were  gone  down  all 
A  wee»  to  tM  blaeksmith's  wake ; 

There  passed  ane  on  by  the  window  SBmU^ 
And  giiv  the  door  n  sfanke. 

The  man  he  up  and  opened  the  door — 
When  he  hM  spoken  a  bit, 

A  pedlar  man  stepped  into  the  floOTy 
Down  he  tumbled  the  pack  he  Ixtfe^ 
Right  heavy  pack  was  it. 

«« Gnde  save  ns  »*,**  says  the  wife,  wf  a  smUe* 
*'  Rut  vours  is  a  thrivin'  trade." — 

"  Ay,  ay,  I've  wandered  raony  a  mile, 
**  And  pltnly  have  I  made. ' 

The  man  sat  on  by  the  dull  fire  flame. 

When  the  pedlar  went  to  rest  | 
Close  to  bis  ear  the  Devil  came. 

And  slipped  intU  his  breast. 


•  THi<;  ballad  ombodies  an  actual  legend  attached  to  a  lonely  "spot  on  the  border 
of  the  coonlies  of  Donegal  and  Derry.  The  laaguagt  of  the  bailad  is  the  pocoliar 
lenUSoottidi  dUieot  of  oor  Irish  *■  north  eowitree.'* 


Tke  L^end  of  JStumpie*s  Brae* 


He  looked  at  his  wife  hj  the  dim  fire  lights 

And  she  was  as  bad  as  he— 
"  Could  we  no*  murder  thon  man  thenlglil?'*— 

"  Ay  oonld  we,  readj,"  qao'  she* 

He  took  the  pickaxe  without  a  word. 

Where  it  stood  ahint  the  door  ; 
As  he  passed  In,  the  sleeper  stirred* 

That  never  wakened  more. 

"  He*a  dead  T  sajs  the  aald  man,  coming  back— 

"  What  o*  the  corp?"— "  My  dear, 
**  We'll  bury  him  Hnupr  in  his  ain  hit  pack. 
Never  ye  mind  for  the  loss  of  the  sack, 
Tire  ta'en  oat «'  the  gear.'* 

"  The  pack's  owre  short  by  twa  gade  spao* 

**  What  "ill  we  do  ?"  quo'  he — 
"  Ou,  you're  a  doited,  unthoughtfu'  man, 

-  Well  cat  him  off  at  the  knee." 

They  shortened  the  corp,  and  they  packed  him  tight* 

Wi'  his  legs  in  a  pickle  hay  ; 
Over  the  burn  in  the  sweet  moonlight 

They  carried  him  *till  this  brae. 

They  shovelit'd  a  hole  ri^ht  speedily. 

They  lud  him  in  on  his  back — 
"  A  right  pair  are  ye,"  quo'  the  PEDLABf  qao*  he^ 

Sitting  bolt  upright  in  Uie  pack  1 

*'  Ye  think  yeVe  laid  me  snugly  here> 

"  And  none  shall  know  my  station ; 
"  But  I'll  hunt  ye  far,  and  I'll  hant  ye  near* 
"  Father  and  sun>  wi'  terror  and  fear* 

**  To  the  mneteenth  generation." 

The  twa  wore  sittiii'  the  vera  next  night* 

When  the  dog  began  to  cower, 
And  they  knew  by  the  pale  blue  Are  light. 

That  the  Evil  One  had  power. 

It  had  stricken  nine,  just  nine  o'  the  clock — 

The  hoar  when  the  man  lay  dead ; 
There  came  to  the  outer  door  a  knock* 

And  a  heavy*  heavy  tread. 

The  old  man's  head  swam  round  and  round* 
The  woman's  blood  'gan  freeze, 

For  it  was  not  like  a  natural  soun<l, 
But  like  some  oue  stumping  o'er  the  ground 
On  the  banes  of  his  twa  rare  knees. 

Anil  tiirou'^h  the  door,  like  a  sough  of  air* 

And  htump,  htuuip,  round  the  twa, 
Wi'  his  bloody  head*  and  his  knee  banes  bare— 

They'd  roaist  ha'e  died  of  awe  I 

Tne  wife's  black  locks  ere  morn  grew  white* 

They  say,  as  the  monntain  snaws ; 
The  man  was  as  straight  as  a  staff  that  night* 

Bat  he  stooped  when  the  morning  rose. 
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Stni»  TMT  and  daj,  as  the  dock  striKk  mm^ 
The  hour  when  they  did  the  siii. 

The  wee  bit  dop  began  to  whine. 
And  the  ghaUt  came  olatteriqginl 

Ae  night  there  was  a  fearfbl  flood- 
Three  days  the  skies  had  poured ; 

And  white  wi'  fonm,  and  black  wi'  mod^ 
The  burn  in  fury  roared. 

Quo*  sho^"  Gude  man,  ye  need  na  turn 

"  Sac  pale  in  the  dim  fire  light ; 
**  The  Stumpie  canna  cross  the  burn« 
**  lle'il  no'  be  here  the  night* 

"  For  it's  o'er  the  bank,  and  it*s  o'er  the  Ibo^ 

«*  And  it's  up  to  the  meadow  ridge     ■  ■* 
"  Ay,"  quo'  the  Stumpie  hirplinj;  in, 
And  he  gied  the  wife  a  slap  on  the  chin, 

«<  But  /com*  rowirf  £y  Me  hrklg9 1*^ 

And  stump,  stump,  stump,  to  bis  plays  agaiOit 

And  o'er  the  btools  and  chairs  ; 
Te*d  surely  hae  thought  ten  women  and  man 

Were  daaoing  there  in  paurs. 

They  sohi  their  gear,  and  over  the  sea 

To  a  foreign  land  they  went, 
Orer  the  sea— but  wha  can  flee 

His  appointed  pnaisbiDeDt? 

The  ship  swam  over  the  water  clear, 

Wi*  the  help  o'  the  eastern  breeze  ; 
But  the  vera  first  sound  in  guilty  fear. 
O'er  the  wide,  smooth  deck,  that  fell  on  their  ear* 

Was  the  tapping  o'  them  twa  knees  1 

In  the  woods  of  wild  America 

Their  weary  feet  they  set. 
But  Stumpie  was  there  the  first,  they  say. 
And  he  haunted  them  on  to  their  dying  day. 

And  be  follows  their  cUldren  yet. 

I  baud  ye,  never  the  voice  of  blood 

Called  from  the  earth  in  vain  ; 
And  never  has  crime  won  worldly  good. 

But  It  brought  its  after  pain. 

This  is  the  story  o'  Stumpie's  Brae, 

And  the  murderers'  fearfu'  fate : 
Young  man,  your  face  is  turned  that  way* 

Ye'U  be  ganguog  the  night  that  gate. 

Tell  Iran  it  weel  through  the  few  fir  trees. 
The  house  where  they  wont  to  dwell ; 

Gin  ye  meet  ane  there,  as  daylight  flees. 
Stumping  about  on  the  banes  of  hiskneeib 
It  'ill  jist  be  Stumpie  himsel*. 

CP.  H. 


*  So  la  the  legend. 
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paoFEssoK  lawson's  lectpbib  on  political  kconomt.* 


Itr  the  Tear  1892  the  iirofintoriliip  of 

political  economy  wan  founded  by  tho 
lihtrality  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin»  who  provided  an  adequate  endow- 
ment out  of  his  own  private  resources. 
The  present  proft^tor^  Mr.  l«iiwton,  is 
the  tnird  wlio  has  bera  elected  on  this 
foundation  after  an  examination  held 
to  test  the  relative  merits  of  the 
diflTerent  candidates.  The  evil  appro* 
bended  by  some*  from  the  institation  of 
this  professorship,  wait,  that  those  angry 
politics  which  in  this  unhappy  country 
mar  every  project  of  social  improve, 
mentt  woola  inevitably  creep  in  here, 
sod  convert  the  professor's  chair  into 
an  arena  for  political  declamation.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  had,  however, 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  good  sense 
and  tho  good  l(>eling  of  hw  adopted 
coantrjmen  to  overcome  this  appre- 
hension, and  he  founded  the  professor- 
ship, having  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  persons  elected  to  be  proiVssors 
woold  not  confound  politics  with  poli- 
tical economy.  That  hope  lias  been 
realised.  Three  gentlemen  have  been 
chosen  successively  without  any  regard 
to  tlieir  politieal  opinions,  and  it  would 
not  be  an  ea.sy  task  to  point  out  any 
passages  in  their  lectures  which  would 
prove  that  the  two  ex-professors  were 
Conservatives,  and  the  present  one  a 
Whig. 

In  hia  first  lecture  Mr.  Lawson  ex- 
plains the  subject  and  object  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  vindicates  its  claim 
to  the  title  of  a  science.  He  shows 
the  importance  of  extended  practitisi 
knowledge-  On  this  head  he  encoun- 
ters Mr.  Senior,  and  comes  off  with 
advantage  in  the  contest  with  that  dis- 
tinffuished  writer.  Mr.  Senior,  in  tlie 
arnele  on  political  economy  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Metropnlitana,  intimated 
his  opinion,  that  in  general  political 
economists  attributed  too  much  impor- 


tance to  an  extensive  collection  of 
facts.     Mr.    Lawson   comliats  this 

iile.i,  which  is  baped  upon  the  supposi* 
tion,thal  political  economy  is  a  science 
of  such  clearness  and  certaintv,  as  to 
admit  of  no  dispntes  respectfnfg  the 
truth  of  its  principles,  or  the  accuracy 
of  its  deductions.  But  such  is  not 
the  caae,  and  as  long  as  its  rea«onings 
are  so  obscure  as  to  admit  of  doubt  or 
diffinrence  of  opfnion,  an  ntensive  eot* 
lection  of  facts  must  be  meet  nsefnl 
not  only  as  the  basis  of  our  reasonings, 
but  to  enable  us  to  verify  our  results. 

"  Observation  renders  two  services 
to  the  political  economist.  First,  it 
supplies  him  with  facts,  which  form  the 
material  of  his  reasonings:  thos  the 
exchan^ps;,  which  constitute  the  very 
subject  matter  of  the  science,  are  facts 
which  observation  IVnrnishes  him  with, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  which  no 
such  science  could  exist.  It,  moreover, 
acquaints  him  with  the  desires  and  mo- 
tives by  which  men  are  actuated  in  their 
exchan/^es  and  dealings  with  each  other, 
and  the  effects  produced  upon  national 
wealth  by  every  <!Uferent  course  of  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  individuals.  Se- 
condly, it  assists  him  in  the  progress  of 
his  reasoning  by  enablin|if  him  to  verify 
or  correct  its  results,  as  he  proceeds,  by 
a  reference  to  facts,  leading  him  to  a 
careful  review  of  the  reasoning  he  has 
employed,  in  order  to  detect  any  lurking 
fallacy.  This  la5;t  is  the  use  to  be  made 
of  facts,  which  1  have  already  alluded 
to  an  not  mentioned  by  Mr,  Senior.  If 
the  science  were  an  abstract  one  this 
would  not  bo  a  Ipfjitimate  u«o  of  facts. 
No  geometer,  after  bisecting  a  line  ac- 
cording to  the  problem  in  Euclid,  would 
think  of  adding  force  to  the  demonstra- 
tion by  applying  a  pair  of  o  >mpasBes  to 
show  that  ue  two  parts  were  exaetl j 
aqnal." 

This  is  true,  but  Mr.  Lawson  attri- 
butes this  to  the  abstract  nature  of 
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gieometryy  wldcli  is  rmlly  owing  to  its 
clearness,  as  a  science  well  adapte<l  to 
the  human  intellect.  The  rejusoning 
in  every  science  ih  abstract,  and  we  are 
told  If  the  results  do  not  agree  with 
our  cnnclusions  to  review  carefully  our 
reasoiiin'^s.  To  be  consistent,  he 
ought  rather  to  warn  us  in  such  a 
esse  to  review  the  principles  on  which 
our  reasonings  have  been  based. 

In  his  second  lecture,  Mr.  Law- 
son  proves  the  advantages  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  irnposiiibiiity  of 
g^ncru  over-production.  He  has 
not,  however^  ( probably  because  he 
did  not  consider  it  to  be  within  liis 
province)  suggested  any  remedy  for 
the  great  evu  of  machinery,  viz.,  the 
state  of  dependence  to  which  it  reduces 
the  labourer,  and  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  he  is  exposed.  In  a  country 
where  machinery  is  little  used,  the 
price  of  each  article  is  generally  com- 
posed uf  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
and  of  the  wages  of  the  labourers  by 
whom  the  article  is  immediately  fabri- 
cated. In  this  state  of  society  the 
goods  which  are  made  are  generally 
articles  of  necessity  to  the  classes  who 
consume  them.  They  are  not  liable 
to  be  superseded  by  other  commodities, 
and  there  oaoaot  oe  anj  sudden  vidsd- 
tndes,  either  in  the  demand  or  the 
supply. 

A  reduction  in  the  demand,  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
is  at  onoe  met  br  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  wages  of  the  workman,  who  is 
frequently,  in  fact,  his  own  employer. 
Thus,  before  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  manufacture  of  stock- 
ings, the  wages  of  the  knitter,  although 
small,  formed  aconsiderable  proportion 
of  the  price  of  the  finished  article,  and 
therefore  a  slight  alteration  in  bis 
wages,  had  a  oonsiderahle  effect  on 
the  price.  The  demand  for  such  goods 
for  home  consumption  was  small  but 
steady,  and  the  number  of  labourers 
employed  io  knitting  formed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  class  and  community 
nrom  which  they  were  taken,  and  was» 
therefore,  not  liable  to  any  sudden 
augment.  Moreover,  those  who  sell 
the  produce  of  their  own  labour,  are 
not  disposed  to  increase  the  eril  hy  a 
fruitless  strike — they  have  no  one  to 
fight  against — they  never  dream  of 
compelling  people  to  buy  what  they  do 
not  want  But  in  the  present  artifieial 


state  of  things,  the  profits  of  the  espi- 

talists,  nnd  the  wag-es  of  the  labourffl^ 
mediately   employed    in  production, 
form  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
price  of  the  finished  article^  that  a 
small  reduction  in  the  price  is  eDonch 
to  absorb  the  entire  wages  of  the  la- 
bourers immediately  eiuplojred  in  its 
produeUon.   The  enterprise  nnd  im- 
provements of  individual  eaplfafist^ 
may  at  any  time  affect  prict  ^  mmt  se- 
riously, and  the  labourt^r  who  is  em- 
ployed   by  the  manufacturer  cannot 
appreciate  the  varying  and  oomplci 
circuiiistaiK-(-s  on  \n  hicli  tile  value  ef 
his  toil  depends.     He  cannot,  there- 
fore,   bargain  for   his   wages  from 
day  to  day,  and  his  only  re^Kturoe 
(accompanied  as  it  is  with  immense 
mischief  to  himself,  and  to  his  em- 
plover,  and  to  the  public)  is  to  refuse 
to  work  fur  less  than  tiie  wages  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  receive.  Tliera 
is  no  intermediate  state  between  worit 
at  the  accustomed  wages,  and  idleness 
with  all  its  attendant  evils — no  gradusd 
depression    of   their  circum&tAOccs, 
wliich,  bj  deterring  otlters  firom  be- 
taking themselves  to  that  unfwoapnrons 
business,  would  effect  its  own  CQTe. 
In  this  complex  artificial  state 
things,  violent  and  disastrous  changes 
are  constantly  recurring :  the  compen 
sating  good  is,  that  in  ordinary  times 
the  labourer  receives  higher  wages, 
and  enjoys  much  greater  comforts 
than  be  can  in  the  more  secore  and 
simple  stages  of  society.    There  is  also 
a  much  greater  amount  of  wealth  be- 
longing to  those  who  do  not  labour  at 
all.    The  remedy  which  this  Daturallj 
suggests  is,  that  the  prudenee  and 
foresight  of  the  labourer  should  induce 
hini,  t)ut  of  those  greater  wages  and 
increased  comforts,  to  set  aside  so 
much  as  to  seoure  liim  against  the  vi- 
cis^itu  lt'S  to  which  his  condition  is  ex- 
posed, and  to  educate  the  different 
meinhers  of  liis  family  to  different  em- 
ployments, so  as  that  all  may  not  at 
the  same  time  sufi^er  from  want  of  em- 
plojmMit.  Some  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  community  should  be  al>o  de- 
voted to  give  the  labourer  such  an 
education  as  may  enable  him  to  eier* 
else  the  prudence  and  foresight  which 
his  condition  demands  from  him,  and 
also  to  secure  him  certain  comforts  and 
enjoyments,  which  he  cannot,  or  will 
not»  provide  fimn  bis  nvn  rissf  oml 
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Mr.  LawsoD,  in  an  appendix,  endea- 
▼onrt  to  controvert  nn  opinion  put  for- 
ward by  Colonel  Terrene,  on  tho  elbet 
of  certain  import  duties,  and  as  we 
conceive  that  a  fallacy  pervades  Mr. 
Lnwson's  argument  on  this  head,  we 
think  it  r^ht  to  givo  it  in  his  own 
words^ 

^  "I  will,  however,  take  his  i:ua;^inary 
ease  of  England  and  Cnba,  and  point 
out  what  (Ufferent  results  would  take 
place  from  those  which  he  predicts. 
"  Eofflaod  and  Cnba  are  supposed  to 

be  oquaT  in  torritory.  fertility,  popula- 
tion, amount  of  capital,  and  general 
eflicleney  of  labour,  and  that  they  have 
each  a  raetallio  enrrency  amounting  to 
jC30,00():  this  supposition  is  strictly  cor- 
rect, for  on  the  principle  agreed  uu  by  both 
Colonel  Torrens  and  myself,  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  in  each  would  be 
eqnal.  He  also  supposes  that  they  trade 
only  with  one  another,  and  that  this  enn- 
of  sixty  millions  of  gold  cannot  DO 

creased.  England  has  superior  pro- 
dnctiTeness  in  cloth,  and  Cuba  in  sugar, 
and  ho  snppoaes  the  exchange  between 
them,  unffer  a  system  of  free  trade,  to 
be  1,500,000  cwt.  of  sugar,  worth  308. 
per  cwt.,  and  1 ,500,000  bales  of  doth, 
worth  30-^.  per  bale.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  it  requires  the  same  amount  of  la- 
bcmr  to  produce  a  bale  of  cloth  in  Eng- 
land, as  It  requires  to  produce  a  cwt.  of 
sugar  in  Cuba.  He  then  supposes  Cuba 
to  impose  on  cloth  a  duty  of  100  per 
cent,  and  England  not  to  retaliate.  I  will 
now  trace  the  results  acoor(lin<,'  to  the 
sound  principles  of  the  Hcieuce,  as  I 
nnderstand  tnem,  and  leare  the  reader 
to  compare  them  with  thoto  arrirod  at 
by  Colonel  Torrens.*  """TJ 

"  Cnba  will  now  onlT  consmne  750,000 
bales  of  cloth,  and  there  will  be  a  ba- 
lance due  by  England  to  her  after  re- 
ceiving 1,500,000  cwt.  of  sugar,  which 
she  must  pay  in  gold,  only  the  three 
articles,  cloth,  sugar,  and  gold,  being 
supposed  to  exist}  the  amount  wiU 
bo  £1,185^000.  Cnbft  wiU  now  hare 
£31,12.5,000  of  gold.  England  wiUhnTO 
£28^725,000  of  gold. 

''This  will  alter  the  ralue  of  cloth 
and  sugar  in  each  country,  measured  in 
gold — the  supply  of  gold  is  altered,  but 
the  supply  of  cloth  and  sugar  remains 
the  same ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  if,  when 
there  were  £30,000,000  cloth  was  worth 
in  Cuba,  30s.  per  bala :  when  there  are 
£31,125,000,  it  win  fetch  Sis.  Id  per 
bale,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  if,  when  there 
were  £30,000,000  in  England,  sugar 
was  worth  dOs.  per  cwt.,  when  there  are 
only  £9B^725kO0Ob  tho  English  merehant 


will  only  give  2ds.  9d.  per  cwt.,  or  there- 
abouts for  it,  txdMUoe  of  the  duty,  (sic 
in  origine  /)  matters  wonld,  therefore, 
stand  thus : — 

t.  d. 

Ctoth  will  be  vo^fhttoSMgliaS,  29  9 
Cloth  io  Cutaa,  .  .  .  .  31  1 
Sugar  in  aoflaal,  .   S8  9 

Sugar  in  Cuba,  .       .       .  81  1 

It  manifest  that  the  instant  effect 
would  be  to  check  exportation  from 
Cnba  to  England,  and  to  enoonrage  ex* 

portation  from  En^^land  to  Cuha. 

•*  But  suppose,  with  Colonel  Torrens, 
that  England  still  imports  1.500.000 
cwt.  of  sugar,  and  Cuba  T.'AOOO  bales  of 
of  cloth,  sugar  in  England  will  only 
bring  285.  9d. 

e«taBiMt.M.  ft,lSS4M 

CIoUi  tn  Cub*  wUl  br!n«  Sti.  Id. 
TtervfimCnte  viU  pi^  7ftO,O0O  Mm  at 

Sit.  Id.           ....  £1.I65JI» 

lUmi,^        .....  tfHOyStt 

The  balance  now  to  be  remitted  by  Eng- 
land is  £990.625,  instead  of  £l,l'S5,000 
as  before,  and  it'  the  exchanges  go  on, 
England  will  have  to  remit  less  on  every 
occasion,  till  Tory  soon  she  will 
1.500,000  cwt.  of  sugar  for  75,000  bales 
of  cloth.  The  result,  therefore,  would  be 
altogether  favourable  to  England.** 

We  cannot  acquiosoe  in  this  oon« 

elusion.  To  us  it  appears  that  the 
loss  would  be  borne  equally  by  Cuba 
and  England,  while  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  dn^  would  bo  enjoyed 
by  Cuba  alone.  On  the  imposition  of 
the  duty,  cloth  would  rise  in  price  in 
Cuba,  and  the  inhabitants  must  bo 
content  to  oonsomo  a  diminished  qnan- 
tity.  On  this  rise  in  price  and  dimina- 
tion  in  consumption,  an  effort  will  be 
made  by  the  English  to  force  a  sale  by 
reduced  prices,  although  they  cannot 
ailbrd  to  sell  at  only  half  the  former 
price,  and  matters  will  stand  thus : — 
The  Cubans,  in  order  to  get  as  nearly 
as  possible  their  wonted  quantity  of 
cloto,  will  consent  to  pay  a  higher 
price,  of  which  half  will  go  to  the 
custom-house,  and  the  English,  in 
order  as  nearly  as  possible  to  sell 
their  usual  quantity,  will  accept 
of  the  prioe  of  a  smaller  quantity  of 
sugar  m  exchange  for  their  cloth. 
Thus,  in  both  countries,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  prices  of  sugar  and  cloth  will 
be  altered.  In  England,  sugar  will 
become  dearer  in  proportion  to  oloth. 
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and  in  Cuhn,  cloth  will  become  dearer 
in  proportion  to  Rugar.  The  conse- 
qnmce  will  b«  a  change  in  the  baMts 
of  expenditure  of  both  people.  The 
Englishman  will  consume  leM  Ru^nr, 
ami  will  clothe  his  family  better  than 
before.  In  Cuba»  the  contrary  will 
take  place.  The  oonnierce  bftween 
the  t«o  countries  will  he  diaioiihedy 
and  each  nation  will  suffer  some  in. 
convenience*  hj  the  forced  change  in 
tbeir  habits  of  expenditure.  It  n  in* 
poisible  to  compnte  exaetl  j  what  the 
result  would  be,  so  much  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  article,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  desire  for  ir»  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  nieriliees  which  the  publie 
would  lie  willing  to  make,  rather  than 
forego  their  accuntomed  consumption 
of  itt  but  we  would  suggest  the  follow- 
ing as  being  the  probable  nltimate  re- 

Sulf  :  — 

England  will  export  1 ,000,000  bales 
of  cloth,  for  which  she  will  receive,  at 
£\  a  bale,  £1,000,000,  for  which  the 
eonsamers  in  Cuba  will  pay  £2^000,000. 
Cuba  will  export  666,666  cwt.  of 
Si^ar,  for  which  England  will  pay,  at 
£1,  104.  per  cwt.»  £1,000,000;  then 
the  exeliaqges  will  be  even.  The 


Englishman  must  pay  the  price  of  a 
bale  and  a-half  of  rloth  for  one  cwt. 
of  sqgar,  and  the  Cuban  most  pay  ths 
priee  of  1  ^  cwt.  of  su^ar  for  a  bale  ef 
cloth.  The  inhahifants  of  both  coun< 
tries  suffrr,  but  the  revenue  of  Cuba 
alone  gains. 

The  error  in  Mr.  LaweoQ*s  reason* 
ing  appears  to  be  this,  that  he  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  cloth  in  England,  which  will 
be  caused  by  the  loss  or  diminvtioa 
of  the  market  fur  it  in  Cuba.  Indeed, 
the  impopsihility  of  his  assumed  cartes 
appears  sufficiently  evident  from  this, 
that  he  supposes  f'Ugar  to  he  worth 
28s.  9d.  in  England,  and  Sis.  Id.  hi 
Cuba,  I.  e.,  2s.  4d.  cheaper  in  the 
importing  than  in  the  exporting 
country. 

Wtf  have  noticed  tbis  instance  ef 
fHl.Hc  reasoning  in  Mr.  Lawson,  lest 

he  might  erect  a  superstructure  on  an 
unsound  ba.He.  On  the  whole  we  con- 
sider his  lectures  to  do  credit  to  his 
profeMorship )  and  we  are  confident 
that  if  he  pursues  the  study  of  the 
science,  he  will  do  much  to  correct 
and  simplify  its  doctrines,  and  to  en- 
laiye  itt  boundariei. 


TBI  nttmiBBD  rATBUBCBAL  tmciimoire  ov  Amana.* 


Every  one  who  has  read  the 
first  hook  of  the  wild  and  wondrous 
song"  of  Thalaba,  or  Mr.  Sale's 
notes  to  the  eeventb  chapter  of  the 
Coran,  from  which  part  of  it  was 
versified,  will  recollect  the  trihe  of 
Ad,  and  the  account  of  its  de^t^uctiou 
by  the  ley  wbd  of  deaths  which 
brake  Ibrth  from  the  dond*  that. 


when  suffering  under  a  protracted 
famine,  it  obtained  by  prayer  as  a 
boon  from  the  idoU  ot  Mecca. 
There  is  aome  fine  poetry  in  the 
late  Laureate's  dcNsnption  of  the 
palace  and  gardens  of  Shedad,  which, 
having  been  preserved  through  count- 
less generatioos  from  tlie  intrusioii 
of  mankind*  were  permitted  to  ro- 
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lations, with  an  Alphabet  and  Glossary,  of  the  Uamyaritic  loitcriptions  recently  die- 
covered  in  Hadramaat.  By  tho  Etf?.  Charles  Forstert  BHD,  Two  voioaee. 
8vo.  London,  1644. 
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ceive  **  tlie  doomed  destroyer'*  for  nn 
hour  or  two  ;  in  order,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that,  when  the  assembled 
masters  of  the  spell"  made  in- 
quiry as  to  his  wherealyout:-,  the 
magic  head  which  they  consulted, 
might  be  compelled  to  answer  that 
'*not  on  earth  his  ste^  are  seen.** 
There  is,  we  repeat  it,  some  fine 
poetry  :  we  will  t^%'p  a  specimen,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  send  surae  of 
our  reaiders,  though  not  now*  to  the 
Yolume  from  which  it  is  taken 

"AmM  ft  pMJTe  emlH^wercd 

TrixK  of  »ut'U  nnrUul  m  kjc^ty. 

Towered  not  on  Yemen'*  hui)|>y  hill. 
Nor  cruwn«d  the  aUtvljr  brow  of  i«lwuou. 
Fatiri.-  to  vut,  leknrlAljr  enriched. 
For  Idol,  or  Ibr  4mnt,aever  y«( 

RatNdtlM       nweof  md. 
In  Rome,  nor  in  the  clcUsr  BaAqrloo, 

Nor  old  PiTH'i«>li.«i, 
Korwht.ro  tlu'  funiii  v  nf  Crce*^ 

UjriDaeU  i^culhcrUu  Jove." 

Thi.s  is   good ;  and  there  is  more 
like  it  ;  and  along  with  good  poetry 
there  is  some    good  morality ;  the 
prophet  Hond  is  made  to  talk  like 
a  real  prophet;  but^  somehow  or 
other,  it  never  occurred  to  us  that 
he  was  one.     We  were  in  the  habit, 
in  commoi),  we  believe,  with  most 
persons,  of  regarding   the  wliole 
story  as  one  of  those  fictions,  of  which 
the  Arabian^  have  in  all  ages  been 
so  fond;  as  havino^  no  greater  au- 
thenticity than  the  legend  of  Sindbad 
the  sailor,  or  of  the  Callenders  sons 
of  kingd.     It  now   appears,  how- 
ever, that  we  lay  under  a  sad  mistake 
on  this  point.     The  peoule  of  Ad 
were  a  real  people,  ana  what  is 
more,     they     have     been  grossly 
libelled    bv     Mr.   Soutliev,  ami  his 
Arabian  authorities.    They  were  not 
Idolaters;  they  professed  the  pure 
patriarchal  faith  of  Uoud  or  Heber> 
of  whom  they  were  not  the  perse- 
cutors, but  the  descendants ;  "  they 
believed  in  the    resurrection  mys- 
tery, in  the  miracle-mjsterj,  in  the 
nostril-mystery."    Nor  was  Sheddad 
their  only  king,  a-*  Mr.  Southey  re- 
presents  him   to   have    been;  iior 
was  bis  character  at  all  such  as  he 
describes. 

**  Eto  did  bat  fpMk  bi«  vm 

And  Ilk*  «ho  bfautinf  Slrae  of  Ihi  But| 
The  mln  of  tkt  roymX  voioo 
Vood  Ito  my  wwjwlmtb** 

On  the  contrary,  over  these  Adites 

Vol.  XXIV^No.  144. 


*'  presiilod    kings,  far  rcmnvt  d  from 
baseness,  and  stern  chastisers  of  re- 
probate and  wicked  men."    And  as 
for  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  ter- 
minated the  existence  of  this  people, 
we  are  not  to  sup[)ose  that  the  four 
years  famine,  and  the  blast  of  the 
Sarsar  which  followed  it,  were  a 
judgment  upon  an  idolatrous  nation 
for  its  sins.     Away  with  such  a 
foul  calumny  t     The  story  of  the 
Sarsar  is  a  pure  fiction ;  it  was  the 
fiunine  that  cut  them  off ;  and  the 
true  history  of  that  famine,  and  the 
cause  of  its  proving  so  fatal,  are  now 
at  length  brought  to  light.  The 
four  years  of  the  Adite  ramine  were 
the  first  four  of  the  seven  years  of 
scarcity,  t]:;it    occurred    under  the 
administration    of    Joseph.  This 
scarcitf  was  not  confined  to  Egypt 
and  the  ndghbouring  countries,  as 
has  been  generally  thought.    It  ex- 
tended  over    the  wlujle  world  ;  or 
at  any  rate  over  the  entire  penin* 
Aula  of  Arabia ;  and  under  tbb  visi* 
tat  ion  the  righteous  nation  of  the 
Aditcs     perished  ;    owing    to  the 
Maehiaveliaa  policy  of  Joseph,  who 
refused  to  sell  them  any  corn,  in 
order  to  relieve  Egypt  from  their 
commercial  rivalry  by  tliis  piece  of 
wholesale  cruelty.     Thenceforth  the 
commerce   of  India   ceased    to  bo 
interrupted  by  the  people  of  Ad; 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Red  Sea» 
and  to  the  KL'vi>tians. 

And  nuw  our  readers  will  natu- 
rally ask,  how  haTe  tiiese  new  fiu:ts 
been  brought  to  light?  In  this 
simple  and  natural  manner.  Before 
the  Adites  perlfhed,  thtv  carved 
some  poetry,  containing  a  confession 
of  their  faith  and  some  jtarticulars 
respecting  their  history,  on  «<  the 
imperishable  rock  at  Hi-^n  Ghorab," 
and  on  a  great  stone  over  the  gate 
of  another  of  their  castles.  This  is 
strictly  analogous  to  what  xvas  done 
by  th')'!e  Israi  lit.s,  who,  after  wan- 
dering from  .Icrusalcni  to  I^hering's 
Straits,  and  then  crossing  to  North 
America*  dirided  themselves  into  two 
parties,  which  made  war  upon  each 
other,  and  in  true  Kilkenny  fashion 
succeded  in  annihilating  e;u  h  other. 
Before  they  became  extinct,  we  know 
that  they  wrote  their  history,  and 
certain  prophecies,  which  were  de- 
livered to  tiuMu  in  America,  on  golden 
tablets^  which  they  hid  in  a  cave- 
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under  the  hill  Camorah.  Our  readers 
Are*  no  doubt,  aware,  that  the  oontents 

of  these  tablets  have  been  translated 
and  published  by  that  highly  respectable 
American  citizen,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith 
^  NauTOO  ;  who,  within  the  last  few 
months,  fell  a  victim  to  the  Lynch 
law,  which  prevails  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  the  United  States.  Our 
readers,  we  say,  are  no  doubt, 
awarocMf  this.  Cwosequently,  it  ou^ht 
not  to  occasion  them  any  surprise^ 
if  they  are  told  that  the  former  docu- 
ment, that  of  the  Adites,  has  been 
translated  also.  The  translator  la 
aa  English  dorgyman ;  or  rather, 
as  he  mforms  us  in  his  dedication, 
an  Irish  clergyman  who  has  settled 
in  England ;  and  we  assure  our 
roadbrs,  an<iC  if  they  will  attend  to 
what  we  are  going  to  say,  we  think 
we  shall  demonstrate  to  their  com- 
plete satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Forster's 
translation  is  entitled  to  precisely 
the  same  degree  of  oonfldsneo  aa 
that  of  his  American  contemporary. 

We  must,  however,  be  more  se- 
rious; for  this  is  too  imporiaut  a 
•abject  to  be  dealt  with  ironicaUy. 
Seriously,  then,  it  it  with  great  re- 
gret, that  we  have  read  those  parts 
in  Mr.  Forster's  worlc  on  the  His- 
torical Geography  of  Arabia,  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  inscriptions 
Ibond  in  Hadramaut,  and  gives  what 
he  calls  translations,  an  alphabet  and 
a  glossary  of  them.  V\'e  regret  it^ 
lbit»  for  the  aako  of  Mr.  ^nratar't 
own  refntalioni  iat  which,  as  he  la 
one  of  our  countrymen,  we  feel  some 
interest.  We  regret,  that,  having 
nearly  completed  a  work,  which  ro- 
qnired  a  good  deal  of  researdi,  and 
which  he  has  executed  in  a  manner 
highly  creditiible  to  him,  he  should 
have  disfigiired  it  by  additions,  which 
are  caledated  to  render  It  absolutely 
ridiculous.  We  regret,  that,  when 
he  had  almost  reached  the  termi- 
nation of  a  prosperous  journey, 
he  should  have  been  turned  aside  b^ 
an  ignis  fatnus,  whioh  crossed  hia 
path,  and  should  have  sunk  into  so 
miserable  a  quaginire.  We  regret 
this,  again,  for  the  sake  of  litera- 
turoi  and  of  that  branch  of  It  in 
particular,  which  consists  in  recover- 
ing the  lust  languages  of  anti(|uity, 
and  which  has  been  of  late  years  ho 
successfully  cultivated.     We  regret 

becMUM  ofcry  abeard  attompt^ 


that  is  made  to  decipher  an  unknown 
language,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
unreflecting  (who  will  ever  constitate 
the  great  majority  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic) calculated    to   throw  discredit 
on   all   successful   attempts   of  a 
similar  nature.    The  mode  of  reason* 
ing  adopted  by  most  persons  is  this  ; 
it  is  a  miserably  bad  one,  indeed  ; 
but  still  experience  teaches  us  that 
Hecm  meet  persona  nothing  bettw 
is    to    be    expected.     **  Professor 
Rodiger,  has  published  an  alphabet 
and  ^>artial  translations   of  certain 
Inscriptions ;  Mr.  Forster  has  pob- 
llahed  a  different  alphabet  and  fnll 
translations  of  the  same  inscriptions, 
of  a  totally  different  tendency  from 
the  Professor's.    Mr.  Forster  ridi- 
eolei  Profaisor  Rsdlger  for  the  blun- 
ders that  he  has  made ;  Professor 
Rodiger  regards  Mr.  Forster's  trans- 
lations with  the  most  sovereign  con- 
tempt.     Consequently,    nothing  it 
kHOum  on  the  subjeet  of  these  insei^ 
tions ;  nothing  can  he   knovm  re- 
specting them ;   or  respecting  cmy 
inscriptions  in  lost  languages,  such 
as  Tarioni  learned  persons  hare  of 
late  pretended  to  decipher." 

From  their  own  incapacity  to  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  error,  they  in- 
fer that  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
at  all;  and  again,  from  the  truth 
being,  as  they  suppose,  indiscover- 
able  on  one  subject,  they  infer  that  it 
is  indiscoverable  on  ail  similar  snh- 
jeets. 

But,  lastly  and  principally,  we  re- 
gret this  publication  for  the  sake 
of  religion.  The  original  object 
of  Mr.  Forster's  work  was  to  connrm 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  aooount 
of  the  peopling  of  Arabia,  by 
shewing  its  consistency  with  the 
statements  of  Greek  and  Roman, 
and  of  Oriental  Creographers,  and 
with  the  existing  names  of  triboe 
and  localities.  This  task  he  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  ; 
and  we  r^et  that  the  authority 
of  his  statements  should  bo  weakened, 
not  to  say  destroyed,  as  it  will  be 
in  the  estimation  of  most  persons, 
by  the  ill-advised  additions,  which 
he  was  tempted  to  make,  as  the 
work  was  passing  through  the  press. 
It  will  naturally  be  said,  and  with 
too  much  reason,  that  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  the  judgment  of  a 
psnoiv  who  oonld  to  balngFad  kj 
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au  over  ardent  iioagination  into  such 
monitroai  abtorditiesv  m  thote  wbieh 
disfigure  the  appendix  to  tlie  pmeot 

"Work.  But  it  is  nut  only  from  its 
tendency  to  discredit  what  Mr. 
Forster  s  own  book  may  contain  in 
support  of  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Pentateuch,  that  we  regret  the 
publication  of  this  appendix.  We 
think  tbat»  of  itself,  it  is  calculated 
to  be  injorioQS  to  the  ceuse  of  reli- 
gion. We  do  not  mean,  on  account 
of  the  imputations  which  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Forster  8  pretended  discoveries 
would  cast  upon  the  character  of 
Joseph ;  who  was  one  of  the  best  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  was  honoured  by 
being  an  eminent  type  of  the  Saviour; 
or,  what  is  far  worse,  upon  that  of 
the  Almighty  Mmsellf  woo  is  repre« 
sented  as  interposing  bv  an  extraor- 
dinary providence  for  the  destruction 
of  a  righteous  nation.  We  do  not 
fear  this  ill-consequence,  as  we  have 
not  tiie  slightest  apprehension,  that 
these  alleged  discoveries  will  be 
generally  credited.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, tiut  the  fact  of  their  liaving 
been  put  forth  as  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  revelationt  as  they  have 
been  by  Mr.  Forster  and  his  inju- 
dicious friends,  may  have  a  bad  effect 
on  some  weak  minds.  When  a  bad 
ar^^oment  in  support  of  any  propo* 
siuoQ  has  been  adopted  b/  its  de> 
fenders  generally,  or  even  by  any 
large  portion  of  them,  witiiout  a 
disclaimer  on  the  part  of  the  rest, 
the  ezpoenre  of  its  fiUlacj  is  very 
apt  to  strike  inconsiderate  persons  as 
a  positive  argument  against  the  pro- 
position, in  support  of  which  it  was 
•ddnoed*  In  theory,  it  ought  to 
leave  matters  as  they  were  before  the 
argument  was  first  brought  for  w  ard  ; 
but,  though  this  will  be  its  ultimate 
effect,  it  in  the  iirst  iaitance  always 
prodnoes  a  recoil ;  which  is  the  mora 
violent*  and  conseqoently  the  more 
injurious,  the  longer  an<l  the  more 
generally  the  bad  argument  has  been 
acquiesced  iu. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  point  out,  with  as  little 
delay  as  we  could,  the  several  circum 
stances,  which  render  it  imuossible 
that  Bfr.  Forster's  pretended  disco- 
veries should  be  reaL  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  duty,  by  any  means ;  and  if 
the  discoveries,  said  to  have  been  nride, 
were  not  likely  to  attract  attcutiou 


otherwise,  we  should  certainly  never 
have  drawn  them  into  notice  by  oar 
oensure.    Rtt^  as  an  article  in  one  of 

our  leading  reviews  has  represented 
them  as  real,  and  as  highly  important, 
we  consider  it  of  great  consequence^ 
that  the  public  mind  shonld  be  disa* 
bused  on  the  subject  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible  ;  and  that  it  should 
be  so  by  a  statement  originating  in 
this  country,  rather  than  by  one  im- 
ported from  the  contiuent.  It  would 
greatly  increase  the  regret,  which  this 
ill-advised  publication  must  under  any 
circumstances  cause  us,  if  the  question 
as  to  the  aathentieity  of  Mr.  Forster's 
Adite  records  were  to  be  considered* 
or  could  be  represented  with  any  plau- 
sibility, as  a  question  between  the 
believers  and  nnbelievers  in  divina 
revelation,  or  even  as  between  the  lite- 
rati in  this  country  and  those  abroad. 

This  beinir  preini.ied,  wo  shall  pro- 
ceed to  exiimiue  the  discoveries,  which 
|dr.  Forster  allegee  be  has  made,  and 
to  shew  that,  from  first  to  las^  they 
are  altojrether  imaginary. 

h  will  be  evident  trom  what  wu 
have  already  said,  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider the  circumstance  of  their  pur- 
porting to  contain  an  explanation  of 
wliat  has  been  written  in  a  lost  Ian- 
euage  to  be  in  itself  a  proof  of  their 
being  unreal.  Lost  languages  have 
been  deciphered  by  others.  The 
Rosetta  inscription  furnished  a  key  to 
two  out  of  the  three  kinds  ot'  F.;^yplian 
writing  mentioned  by  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  s  by  help  of  whidi,  and 
witii  some  little  assistance  from  Coptic 
lexicons,  a  great  {>rogress  has  been 
made  in  deciphering  what  is  written  in 
both  those  characters;  while  the  diird 
kind  mentioned  by  St.  Clement,  the 
Hieratic,  has  been  ascertainoil  to  be* 
mere  raoJificatioji  of  the  Hieroglyphic 
writing ;  its  characters  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  those  of  the  latter,  as 
our  nuwuscript  letters  bear  to  the  eor- 
rt  sponilinp-  ])rlnteil  oth'S  ;  its  inter])re- 
tation  is  consequently  reduced  to  that 
of  the  Hieroglyphic  writing,  which  is 
in  a  (treat  degree  known.  Three 
other  kinds  of  writing  are  found  on 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  the  same  royal 
legends  being  expressed  in  them  all. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  those 
in  use  in  the  Persian,  the  Medium  and 
the  Babylonian  provinces  of  the  eni. 
pire  of  Khshiarsha,  or,  as  the  li reeks 
wrote  the  name,  Xerxes.    The  alpha- 
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iMt  of  the  first  of  these  has  been  ob- 
ti^Ded  bj  eomparinff  the  proper  names 
expressed  in  it  witn  their  representa- 
tions in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Epryptian,  and 
Zend  characters  ;  and  the  language,  in 
wldehsomeiniportanthistoriciu  insorip* 
tons  are  preserved,  has  been  ascer- 
tained  to  be  almost  identical  with  the 
Zend ;  a  language,  which  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  M.  Anquitil  de 
Perron,  and  has  rinee  been  verj  fblly 
explained  by  Bopp  and  Bumouf.  The 
third  kind  of  Persepolitan  writing, 
which  is  also  found  on  the  Babylonish 
bricks,  and  on  a  corioos  monument  in 
the  museum  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany,  has  been  partially  interpreted. 
Of  the  second,  we  believe,  no  speci- 
men has  been  found,  except  in  tri- 
Hngnar  inscriptions  along  with  tlie 
otMTS*  Another  lost  langoage  is  pre- 
served on  a  variety  of  monuments 
in  Lycia ;  the  powers  of  most  of  the 
letters  have  been  ascertained ;  and  the 
meaning  of  several  words  and  gramma- 
tical inflections  has  been  discovered. 
A  like  progress  has  been  made  in  de- 
ciphering the  Etruscan  language,  of 
which  some  specimens  are  found  in 
the  tombs  of  that  country.  Another 
ancient  alphabet  has  been  found  on 
coins  that  have  been  dug  up  in  Aif- 
gbaoutan  and  the  Punjab.  Some  of 
these  are  Bilingoar,  containing  the 
same  royal  names  and  titles  in  Greek 
and  in  the  langui^e  used  in  this 
country  during  a  few  centuries  after 
Alexander.  The  acljoetives  and  ter^ 
fluinations  of  caees,  need  on  these  coins, 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Zend,  and 
of  the  ancient  Pali  language  of  India, 
in  which  certain  inaeriptions  have  been 
found.  There  are  other  sorts  of 
ancient  characters,  which  have  been 
found  to  be  modifications  of  those 
belonging  to  the  different  Semitic 
hmguages,  as  they  have  been  called. 
Sndi  for  example  are  those  which 
occur  in  the  Maltese  and  Palmyrene 
inscriptions,  the  alphabets  of  which 
have  been  proved  to  be  modificatiaas 
of  tike  Hebrew  or  Syrian  ;  and  snch* 
it  seems  quite  obvious,  are  the  charac- 
ters of  the  inscriptions  found  in  south- 
era  Arabia,  whatever  be  their  true  in- 
terpretation. 

Up  to  the  year  1838,  there  were  pub- 
lished inscriptions  in  these  characters, 
which  had  been  found  in  three  places. 
At  Ssan*&  (N.  Ut.  16  d^.  22  mhu  £• 
loB.  44  deg.  90  mhi.)  four  inscriptions 


I  InseriptioHt  of  ArMsu  [Deo* 

were  found  on  blocks  of  stone ;  but* 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the 

inhabitants  of  that  city,  all  these  blocks 
had  been  brought  there  from  Marab, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Saba*  which  la)r 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  to  the  E.  N.  if. 
A  Angle  inscription  was  found  on 
stones  at  the  entrance  of  the  ruins  of 
Nacbu  '1  Hajar  (N.  lat.  14  deg.  24  min. 
£.  Ion.  47  deg.  40  min.)  These  ruins 
appear  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Mc^hn 
of  Ptolemy,  lying  at  a  distance  of  forty 
eight  miles  from  the  coast,  up  a  rich 
and  thickly  peopled  vallev.  Lastly* 
tiierewere  three  or  four  mscriptioos 
(one  of  them  scarcely  deserving  the 
name)  found  on  an  almost  isolated 
rock  called  Hissan  Ghorab,  (N.  lat. 
14  deg.  £.  ion.  48  deg.  25  min.)  con- 
taining the  ruins  of  a  fort.  Hie  long- 
est  of  these  inscriptions,  in  ten  lines, 
is  carved  in  the  face  of  the  solid  rock, 
which  had  been  smoothened  in  order 
to  admit  it.  The  ruins  on  this  rock 
are  evidently  the  Cane  Emporimn  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  Peri{»lfis.  These  in- 
scriptions were  copied  and  published  by 
Lieutenant  Welbted,  Dr.  Hutton  and 
Mr.  Cruttenden  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  Com- 
pany's surveying  ship  Palinurus.  Ano- 
ther ioscriptioQ  in  the  same  character 
was  afterwards  dbeovered  in  'Aden  \ 
and  other  specimens  in  red  piunt  are 
said  by  Mr.  Cruttenden  to  have  been 
found  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Hi;>san  Ghoriib,  or 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
along  the  coast  line  from*  Aden.  That 
is  to  say,  inscriptions  have  been  met 
with  in  these  characters  throughout  a 
tract  of  country  which  extends  from 
west  to  east  about  three  hundred  miles* 
and  from  north  to  south,  in  the  wes- 
tern or  widest  part,  about  two  hundred 
miles. 

When  these  inscriptions  were  fomidt 
which  was  from  1834  to  i836»  copies 

of  them  were  sent,  before  they  were 
regularly  published,  to  Professors 
Rsdiger  and  Gesenlus,  who  were 
thought  to  be  the  most  likely  persons  to 

be  able  to  interpret  thorn.  Considi  ring 
that  the  inscriptions  were  discovered 
and  copied  by  British  officers,  we 
should  have  thonght  that  at  leest  eijual 
opportunities  of  deciphering  them 
should  have  been  aflorded  to  the  lite- 
rati of  our  own  county.  But  this  by 
the  way.  The  former  of  the  two 
proftsson^  we  have  ]iamed»  appeirt 
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tolukTe  applied  himself  with  great  dili- 
gence to  the  suhjfot  ;  in  1837  he  pub- 
lished a  paper,  containing  his  first  im- 
pressionsy  in  a  Giittingen  periodical; 
and  in  1841,  he  gave  hu  matured  views 
to  the  world  in  an  **euMj  on  the 
Hamyaritic  monumental  writing."  It 
is  probable  that  he  may  be  led  to 
modify  his  opinions  in  respect  to  some 
of  the  words,  and  even  letters,  m  tiie 
course  of  his  further  researches,  hi 
which  he  will  ho  aided  by  the  copies  of 
other  inscriptiun.H  in  the  same  character, 
which  he  will,  no  donht,  firom  ^ne  to 
time,  receive.  Similar  modificadons  of 
the  opinions  first  adopted  have  occurs 
red  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  un- 
known languages,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned as  bavinff  been  partially  re- 
covered. But,  VbMi  Professor  Kodi- 
ger  was  right  in  regarding  the  lan- 
guage of  these  inscriptions  as  belong- 
ing to  the  class  which  is  commonly 
called  Semitic,  and  in  explidaing  the 
ten-line  inscription  at  Hissan  GhmrAbi, 
as  containing  for  the  most  part  a 
speech,  with  verbs  and  pronouns  in 
the  first  person  pltiral ;  and  in  the  first 
line  describing  the  Speakers  as  one 
Sumaic  and  his  sons  ;  cannot,  we 
think,  be  reasonably  doubted.  Mr. 
Forster  speaks  of  Professor  iiudiger's 
attempt  to  interpret  the  inscriptions 
as  a  failure.  It  must  be  so,  indeed*  if 
Mr.  Forster's  own  attempt  be  not  one ; 
for  they  do  not  agree  to  tlie  inter- 
pretatioQ  of  a  single  word,  nor  as  to 
the  power  of  more  than  three  or  fonr 
of  the  letters.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
one  or  other  of  the  two  must  have 
greatly  deceived  himself ;  but  it  does 
not  ftllow  that  hoik  shoald  have  done 
so.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Pro* 
fessor  is  at  least  partially  right ;  but, 
a."  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  Mr. 
Forstcr  is  uniformly  and  totally  wrong. 

We  most  begin  with  desenblog  the 
mode  by  which  Mr.  Forster  was  con- 
ducted to  what  he  calls  his  discoveries. 
Taking  down  Schultens's  '*  Historia 
Impara  Yetaiilissimi  Joktanidorum," 
in  order  to  find  in  it  materials  fi>r  hia 
own  work  in  Arabia,  he  h<ippened  to 
look  into  another  work  of  the  same 
author,  which,  fortunately,  as  he  says  ; 
bnty  as  wa  say,  mott  unfortunately, 
happened  to  be  bound  iqp  with  his  oopj 
of  that  work.  This  was  the  **  Monu- 
roenta  Vetustiora  Arabin  and  o 
looking  over  the  ancient  pieces,  which 
ar*  pttbliihad  in  i|»  be  was  instantl7 


stmok  with  one,  which,  "from  Hw 

equal  length  of  the  two  documents, 
and  the  apparent  identity  of  their  loca- 
lity," he  imagined  to  be  an  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  the  ten-lhe  inscription  at  Hissan 
Ghorib.  The  correctness  of  this 
assumption  is  the  basis,  on  which  the 
whole  edifice  of  Mr.  Forster  has  been 
built;  and  we  will  show  that  it  is 
demoiuitrtiihf  faUet  that,  from  tlia 
statements  made  respecting  this  poem 
— for  such  it  is — by  the  Arabic  writer, 
from  whom  Schultens  copied  it,  it  is 
nftsofttf e/v  impoMU,  that  it  ooald  ha 
a  translation  from  the  Hissan  Ghorib 
inscription. 

Assuming,  however,  that  this  fiction 
of  an  ardent  imagination  was  a  fact, 
Mr.  Forster  proceeded  to  resohre  the 
inscri[)tion  into  words,  assfgl^g  values 
to  the  several  characters  of  which  it 
was  composed.  He  proposed  to  him- 
self to  find  Arabic  words,  synonymous 
with  those  in  the  supposed  translation^ 
into  which  the  inscription  could  be 
decomposed ;  and  this  he  has  efTected 
to  bis  own  complete  satisfaction,  but, 
we  will  ventore  to  say,  to  that  of  no 
other  person,  competent  to  form  an 
opinion,  who  has  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  examine  that  series  of  ety- 
mological asaurdities,  which  he  calls  a 
l^lossary.  From  this  he  prooeeded  to 
mterpret  other  inscriptions  ;  using  the 
same  key,  by  which  General  VjiUancy, 
in  former  days,  resolved  the  Funic  of 
Plautus  into  Irish,  and  by  wMdi,  we 
verily  believe,  anything  may  be  trans* 
lated  into  anythinp^.  By  the  same 
key  we  understand  that  he  has  since 
interpreted  the  inscriutions  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  or  Mount  Sinai} 
which  he  finds,  as  might  be  expected* 
to  be  the  work  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  when  wandering  in  that 
country  1  Finally,  Mr.  Forster  has 
persuaSled  himself  and  soma  other  per- 
sons, including  a  Quarterly  Reviewer* 
that  the  inscriptions  at  Hissan  Ghorab, 
which  he  thinkii  he  has  translated, 
and  two  other  pieces  given  by  Schul- 
tens, the  originals  of  wUoh  mnra  not 
as  yet  been  found,  are  genuine  monu- 
ments of  the  Adites,  composed  in  the 
time  of  Jacob,  and  testifying  to  those 
Ikets  respecting  Joseph  and  tiia  das* 
truction  of  the  Adites  by  famine* 
which  we  have  alreadv  mentioned  in 
the  commencement  of  this  article. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  con- 
jider  lha  stvaral  links  In  thla  ehafai  of 
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r^Momogy  if  we  maj  so  term  itt  in  a 

reverse  order.  We  propose,  then,  to 
establish  in  sttcoe&aion  tho  followiog 
propositions. 

First— TIm  three  Adite  nonuments 
quoted  bj  Mr.  Fortter  are  not  gennine 
relics  of  antiquity. 

.  Secondly — The  mode  of  deciphering 
adopted  by  Mr.  Forster  is  unsound ; 
BO  muoli  eoy  that,  admitting  his  ten 
line  inscription  to  be  the  original,  from 
which  Schultens*  ten  stanzas  were 
translated,  still  bis  resolution  of  it 
into  words*  and  the  alphabet,  by  which 
he  pretends  to  read  them,  cannot  be 
sustained. 

Thirdly — There  is  not  the  sliirhtest 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  poeiu, 
which  he  assumes  to  be  a  translation 
of  the  ten  line  inscription,  was  really 
so. 

To  begin,  tben,  with  the  three 
Adite  monuments,  whioh  Mr.  Forster 
has  translated  from  Schultens  and 

Pocock.  We  deny  tliat  they  are  ge- 
nuine relics  of  antiquity.  In  order 
that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  form 
abetter  judgment  on  this  point,  we 
think  it  right  to  copy  the  three  doet]- 
ments,  as  they  are  piven  in  Mr. 
Forster's  work  ;  Vol.  II.  pp.  90,  92, 
102.  "Poems  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity, found  on  marbles  amidst  the 
ruins  of  a  fortresSf  on  the  coast  of 
Hadramant,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Emporium  of  Aden."  We  should 
here  observe,  that  the  two  poems, 
which  we  are  going  to  copy,  were  in 
fact  found,  or  said  to  have  been  found, 
in  different  fortresse''.  Tlii.s  super- 
scription, which  is  Schultens',  is  in 
this  respect  inacurate;  but  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  return  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  will  shew  what  Al-ka/.wini, 
from  whom  Schultens  took  these  poems, 
really  says  as  to  their  localitv.  Here 
3ve  will  only  add,  that  Sohultens  was 
quite  right  metating,  that  these  poems 
thtmsehes  were  found  on  the  stones. 
The  idea  of  their  being  translations 
from  the  inscriptions  on  the  stones,  is 
an  original  one  of  Mr.  l-'or.ster's  ;  nei- 
ther Al-ka/.wini  nor  Schultens  gives 
any  hint  of  the  kind. 

roiM  I. 

1     We  dwelt  at  ease  f<>r  atfos  within 
the  courts  ot  this  castle, 
A  life  without  Straits  and  above  want. 
3  Rolled  in  upon  us  the  sea  with  briai* 
 ming  tide ; 
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Our  rivers  flowed  with  eopious  &0 

3  Amoni^  the  lofty  palms  :  their  keep«^ 
Sowed  fresh  dates  by  the  winding  cur- 
rents of  the  raliey  streawia,  and 
also  the  dry. 

4  And  we  hunted  the  game  by  land*  with 

ropes  and  reeds ; 
And  we  drew  forth  the  fisheefr^aaa  the 
depths  of  thp  sea. 

5  And  we  walked  proudly  in  silks  richly 

broidered  with  the  noodle. 
And  in  u  liole  sitks,  and  in  ^reeo  tti^ 
pcd  robes. 

6  Kings  reigned  over  us,  fitrrenoved 

from  baseness. 
And  vehement  ai^ainst  tho  people  of 
pertidv  and  t'ruud. 

7  They  sanctioned  for  us,  from  the  fw> 

li^ion  of  Tlud  ^Hcbor^  right  law  ; 
And  we  believed  in  miracles,  the  r»> 
surreotioB,  and  the  resuecttation 
of  the  dead  bjthc  l  ircuth  of  God. 

8  When  enemies  descended  upon  oar 

soil,  to  invade  us. 
We  went  forth  together  with  Btnugh* 
and  dusky  spears ; 

9  Ardent  and  strenuous  defenders  o£ 

oar  children  and  our  wtveo* 
On  long-necked  steeds,  g^y  anil  dms» 
coloured,  and  bright  bay  ; 

10  Wounding  those  who  fell 'upon  us, 

and  wonid  do  us  violence. 
With  our  swords,  until  thej  luiuod 
their  backs." 


POEM  II. 

1  *•  We  dwelt  at  ease  hi  this  castle  a 

lnti'4;  tract  «»f  time  ; 
Nor  had  we  a  desire  but  for  the 
region  lord  ef  the  vhiejard. 
9  Hundreds  of  caawls  retunMd  to  «i 
each  day  at  evening, 
Their  eye  plea.sant  to  behold  fal  their 
restinjf  place!>. 
S  And  twice  the  number  of  OUT  CUmelt 
were  our  sheep. 
In  comeliness  like  white  does;  and 
also  the  slow  moving^  kine. 
•4  We  dwelt  in  this  castle  seven  vears 
of  good  life     .     .    how  dilKcuIt 
from  ncBorj  Its  deeerlptlon  I 

5  Then  cease  years  hecren  and  bucued 

up; 

When  one  evil  jsar  had  passed  awaj, 

there  canif  another  to  fiucrced  it. 

6  And  we  hec.une  us  though  we  had 

never  seen  a  glimpse  of  good* 
*  They  died ;  and  neither  fbot  nor  hoof 

remained. 

7  Thus  fares  it  with  him  who  renders 

not  thanks  to  Ood  t 
His  footsteps  fail  not  tO  ho  hlnttaj 
£rom  his  dwelling.** 
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**  Ebn  Hesham  relates  that  a  flood  of 
rain  laid  bare  to  view  a  Bepulchre  in 
Yemen,  in  which  lay  a  women,  having 
qn  her  neck  seven  collars  of  pearls  ; 
and  on  her  hands  and  her  feet  bracelets 
»ad  ankle  rings,  and  ariulets,  seven  on 
«ach ;  md  on  OTery  finger  a  ring,  in  which 
was  set  a  jewel  of  great  price  ;  and  at  her 
head  a  coffer  filled  with  trea&ure,  and 
a  tablet  with  this  inscription  Ht.  'on 
whioli  was  written.*  Here  again  we 
have  not  a  tran«!lation,  bnt,  as  the  story 
Ifoes,  the  original  Adite  inscription,  in 

••In  thy  name,  O  God,  the  God  of 
Hamyar. 

I  Tajah,  the  daufjhter  of  Dzn  Shefvr 
sent  my  steward  to  Joseph. 

And  1m»  ddmving  to  return  to  ne,  I  tent 
my  luuiamMd, 

With  a  measure  of  silver,  to  bring  m« 
back  a  measure  of  flour  ; 

Aad  not  being  able  to  furocure  it»  I  HaX 
her  with  a  measure  of  gold ; 

And  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  I  sent 
her  wHIi  %  meuiiro  of  pearli ; 

And  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  I  com- 
manded them  to  be  ground  ; 

And  finding  no  profit  in  them,  I  am  fhvt 
up  here. 

Whoever  may  hearof  Bt^  lei  them  oo»- 

miserate  me. 
And  eboold  any  woman  adorn  beradf 

w^ith  an  ornament 
From  my  ornaments,  may  she  die  by  no 
other  than  my  death. 

"  We  have  here,"  says  good,  credu- 
lous Mr.  Forster,  **  the  record  of  a 
negoeiation  opened  by  a  Hamyarite  prin- 
cess with  Ei^ypt.  .  .  andofmes- 
messenger  after  messenger  despatched 
by  her  to  Joseph  (.in  the  hope  plainly  of 
arerting  the  mat  horrors  of  famme) 
with  proffers  to  purchase  corn  at  the 
rates  successively  of  a  measure  of  silver, 
or  of  gold,  or  of  pearls,  for  the  same 
wt  ight  in  flour  ;  in  other  words,  at  any 
price  :  and  on  her  messengers  failing  to 
procure  a  supply,  of  her  perisliing  by 
mmina." 

But  who  does  not  see  that  this  pre- 
tended record  is  no  other  than  aa 
apologae»  inf«atad  fay  FSraaabaudi  or 
£ba  Hesham^  in  order  to  illustrate 

the  worthlessness  of  gold  and  silver 
and  pearls  to  a  person  perishing  with 
hunger  ? 

Were  we  to  point  oat  the  many  ab* 
surdities  in  this  extract  from  Firazahu- 
adi,  when  rej^arded  as  a  real  narrative, 
we  should  be  apprehensive  that  our 
rtadm  woold  eouidflr  thai  wa  had  n 
«ii7  foif  apiite  4if  tlMir  vndirttMid- 
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ings.     A  few  of  them,  however,  we 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  mention, 
A  princess  in  distress  for  food«  in  con- 
sequence of  the  neglect  of  her  steward 
to  ezecttta  the  commission  with  which 
he  was  charged,  would,   we  should 
think,  in  place  of  sending  a  second 
messenger,  who  might  prove  equally 
niMhithnil»  have  gone  herself,  taking 
her  treMore  with  her.    The  pretended 
princess  Taja,  however,  prefers  send- 
ing a  female  servant,  to  travel  from 
Yemen  to  Egypt  and  back,  a  three 
months'  jooroej  of  2750  miles  at  the 
least,  for  a  measure  of  flour,  twenty 
ounces  or  two  handfuls  ;  a  poor  pro- 
vision for  even  a  single  dav  I  How 
iUt  handmaid,  and  her  attendant^  and 
her  camels  (for  of  course  she  could 
hot  travel  across  the  desert  alone  or 
on  foot)  were  supported  through  the 
journey  to  Egypt,  we  are  left  to  con* 
jectore.    Bnt  the  journey  is,  we  are 
told,  repeated  forwards  and  backwards 
three  times.    The  handmaid  is  faith- 
ful enough  to  bring  back  to  Yemen 
the  treitnrta  which  ahe  cannot  convert 
into  food;  and  when  the  poor  prin- 
cess at  length  dies  of  hunger,  her  at- 
tendants, before  they  follow  her  ex- 
ample, are  careful  and  honest  enough 
to  bui^  her  with  her  treasurea,  and  to 
carve  the  epitaph  which  she  composed 
for  herself  when  dying.    And  to  crown 
the  whole,  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  2,3U0  years,  this  epitaph  having 
been  accidentally  brought  to  light  ia 
found  tn  be  in  the  language  of  the 
people  then  inhabiting  the  country,  and 
IS  read  without  any  difficulty.  Mr. 
Forster  and  the  Qoarterly  Reviewert 
may  believe  this  s  bnl  we  nave  not  the 
happiness  to  be  so  very  credulous. 

The  absurdity  which  we  have  last 
mentioned,  the  identity,  which,  onMr« 
Foreter'k  theory  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  suppose,  between  the  languag^e 
of  the  extinct  race  of  the  Adites,  and 
one  which  was  spoken  in  Arabia  two 
ihooaand  years  after,  attaches  itself 
equally  to  the  two  poems.  We  have 
already  said  that  the  notion  of  these 
poems  being  translations  from  Adite 
originals,  is  one  of  Mr.  Forster's  own  ; 
Us  anthoritiee  give  no  countenance  to 
it  According  to  them,  these  very 
poems,  in  Arabic  metre  and  rhyme, 
were  carved  on  stones  at  the  two  Adite 
castles.  We  do  not  see,  however,  that 
the  natter  is  at  all  mended,  if  we  con- 
cede to  Mr.  Pcrster»  lor  argnoimt't 
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sake,  that  these  poems  are  only  trans- 
lattoDS  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  cas- 
tles. Tin  re  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
in  support  of  this  liyjiotht'sis ;  but  we 
will,  fur  the  present,  adiuit  it.  Some 
poet  in  the  suite  of  the  viceroy  of 
Yemen  translated  these  insori[ttions 
into  Arabic  verso.  Of  course  he  was 
able  to  read  and  understand  them. 
The  characters  in  which  they  were 
written*  must  have  been  such  as  he  was 
familiar  with ;  and  the  language  of 
them  must  have  l)pen  a  l.in<j:ua,'e  that 
was  then  understood.  And  that  this 
should  have  been  the  case  with  the 
characters  and  kmguage  used  by  a 
people,  who  had  been  extinct  for  .iliove 
2300  years,  is  to  us  just  as  difhcult  to 
be  believed,  as  that  these  extinct 
Adites  actually  spoke*  and  rhymed,- 
and  wrote,  as  the  people  who  inhabited 
their  country  in  the  seventh  centuij 
would  have  done. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  Mr. 
Forster  be  a  readw  of  this  Magazine^ 
or  of  any  similar  one.  If  he  he,  how- 
ever, he  must  have  frequently  oliserved, 
by  way  of  introihictiou  to  sundry  tales 
and  series  of  pajjers,  accounts  of  the 
places  wliere,  and  the  circumstances 
under  wliich,  they  are  found.  We 
presume  that  he  docs  not  imatjine  that 
all  these  accounts  are  literally  true  ; 
and  if  not,  why  should  be  hesitate  to 
admit,  that  an  Arabic  poet  of  the 
seventh  century,  livintrin  the  favourite 
reign  of  fiction,  shouhl  have  practised 
a  little  innocent  mystification,  as  well 
as  an  Irish  novelist  of  the  nineteenth. 
It  ^>pears  to  us  to  be,  beyond  all  com* 
parison,  the  mrist  probable  supposition, 
that  thepoems in  questiouwere  the  origi- 
nal compositions  of  an  Arabic  poet ;  and 
that  they  never  eauted,  in  any  language* 
at  the  two  castles.  We  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  two  such  castles  as  Al- 
kazwini  describes,  really  existed  in  the 
south  of  Arabia,  and  that  the  viceroy 
of  Yemen  visited  them  on  the  occanon 
mentioned ;  but  we  look  upon  the 
whole  story  of  the  finding  of  the  Adite 
poems  at  these  castles  as  a  pure  fic- 
tion. It  is  likely  enough,  indeed,  j  udg- 
ing  from  what  wo  know  of  the  ruins 
at  Hissan  Ghorab  and  Nacbu'l  Hajar, 
that  there  were  some  inscriptions  at 
these  castles,  and  that  this  poet  may 
have  heard  of  their  being  there.  But 
that  he  understood  them,  and  was  able 
to  give  traiisl.-itioiis  of  them,  we  con- 
sider extremeiy  improbable  ;  and,  if  it 


could  be  proved  to  be  the  ISMt*  vt 
should  need  no  other  dbmonstratiMi 

that  the  inscriptions  were*  compare 
lively  speaking,  quite  modern.  No 
Arab  of  that  day  could  have  under- 
stood inscriptions,  that  were  above  a 
few  centuries  older  then  the  time  cf 
Mohammed. 

And  hero,  bv  the  way,  we  rau«t  no- 
tice  an  extraordinary  iii&tance  of  the 
"straining  at  a  gnat*"  and  **  cwaQov- 
ing  a  camel,"  which  we  have  noticed 
in  Mr.  Forster's  work.  He  finds  it 
very  hard  to  believe,  that  the  poeou 

f)ublished  by  Schultens  could  be  traa^ 
ations  executed  in  the  seventh  century* 
"  In   the   two    jioetical  tran>lations 
published  in  the  nionumenta,"  he  says, 
we  have,  probably,  only  the  verstoo 
of  a  version ;  the  origissi  tmnalatieei 
in  the  Arabic  of  the  seventh  century, 
being;  in  all  likelihood,  (as  Chaucer  by 
Dryden)  modernised  by  Novairi,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  fourteenth,  and  to 
harmonise  with  his  own  style.  Indeed 
the  uniformity  of  style  observable  in 
all  the  ancient  pieces  published  in  the 
monumeuta  clearly  indicate  that*  in 
the  whole  of  these  relics*  in  their  pr^ 
sent  forms  we  possess  only  transit 
tions."    How  does  it  indicate  thatf 
If  the  fact  be  as  Mr.  Forster  states, 
the  inference,  which  we  should  draw, 
would  be,  that  they  were,  none  ef 
them*  translations  at  aU;  th.it  thqf 
were  original  compositions  of  s-ome 
one  Arabic  poet,  who  amused  him.self 
with  assuming  the  characters  of  di& 
fbrent  individuals*  who  lived  in  <filRaw 
ent  ages.  "  The  first  of  these  remains," 
Mr.  Forster  goes  on  to  8»y,  "  the  la- 
ment of  the  last  Djoramite  king 
Hedjaz,  ascribed  by  Schultens  to  the 
age  of  Solomon,  is  obviously  in  Arabic 
of  the  same  date  with  that  of  Novairi's 
two  Iladramutic  inscriptions."  Very 
likely.     It  was  ia  all  probability  an 
original  composition  of  the  same  poet 
who  composed  the  two  pretended  in- 
scriptions ;  and  who,  after  being  so 
many  ages  in  his  grave,  has  been  just 
now  quizzing  poor  Mr.  Forster  so  un- 
mercifully,   we  cannot  lae^  howeiw* 
why  Mr.   I-'orster  should  doubt  tut 
having  lived  in  the  seventh  century. 
If,  as  he  must  suppose,  there  was  so 
little  change  in  uie  language  during 
the  twenty-three  centuries  preceding 
Mohammed,  that  inscriptions  gpraven 
in  the  patriarchal  age  could  be  under- 
stood in  the  days  of  the  false  prophet ; 
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narely,  what  was  written  in  his  dnys, 
M'ould  be  understood  at  the  end  of 
twelve  centuries  more.  Does  Mr. 
Forster  mean  to  deny  that  the  Corfta 
which  wc  now  have  is  the  original 
work  of  the  impostor?  was  j7,  too, 
modernized,  "as  Chaucer  by  Dryden?" 
and  are  the  poema  which  go  now  under 
the  name  of  « the  Mo'aUaQalt»**  not  the 
actual  poems,  which  were  suspended 
in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  but  transla- 
tions of  them  into  the  language  of  a 
later  age  ?  If  these  be  Bir.  Fortter^a 
opinions^  we  can  only  say*  that  he  dfif« 
fern  from  all  Arabic  scholars,  native 
and  European,  that  we  ever  heard  of. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  admits  the 

KnidiMiieM  of  these  works,  why  doea 
hesitate  to  admit  that  the  Adite 
poems  may  be  of  the  same  age  ?  The 
first  of  them  is  composed  in  the  same 
metre  and  rhymes  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  three  Hirst  Mo'allacato ;  and  It  isb 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  much  the 
same  dialect  and  stylo.  The  fact  is, 
that,  when  a  language  is  once  settled* 
hy  hanng  a  popular  literature,  and 
espeoiaUy  by  nanng  a  religious  work 
of  jreneral  acceptation  composed  in  it, 
it  will  cliange  less  in  five  hundred 

iears,  than  it  would  change  in  one 
andred  prerioosly.  The  jraMioatloii 
of  the  Coran  fixed  the  Arabic  language. 
It  had  thenceforth  one  leading  dialect, 
which  scarcely  admitted  any  change  ; 
whereas  before  Mohammed's  time* 
there  were  many  dialects,  none  prefer* 
rod  to  othersi  and  all  oontmnaUy 

ch  a  nixing. 

To  sum,  then,  the  matter  up — we 
believe  that  tbeea  «'most  aaolent 
poems  of  Schnltens  were  the  original 
compositions  of  some  Arabic  poet, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century.  We  regard  the  story 
of  their  baring  been  found  inscribed 
on  stone  at  the  Adite  castles,  as  a 
mystification  of  the  author.  We  con- 
sider the  supposition  that  they  were 
translations  iram  originals  tiiat  were 
10  inscribed,  as  an  unwarranted  con- 
ceit  of  Mr.  Forster.  It  is  borehj 
oouible,  that  it  was  the  case ;  hat  if 
it  was,  tfie  inieriptiona  most  be  referred 
to  the  but  ages  of  the  Hamyaritio 
kingdom,  two  thousand  years  after  the 
time  to  which  Mr.  Forster  refers 
them.  The  allusions  to  the  traditions 
lespeotiog  Ad^  wbieh  tb^  oootato* 
ml*  in  thsteiMb  be  tfaa  njititotkiii 


of  a  Hamyaritic,  instead  of  an  Arabic 
poet.  As  for  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
originals  of  these  two  poems,  and  the 
epitaph  of  Tigah,  (whidi»  of  ooorsa* 
will  stand  or  fall  along  with  them*) 
are  penuine  monuments  of  the  extinct 
poople  of  Ad,  we  regard  it  as  an 
absurdity,  almost  too  gross  to  be  se- 
rionsly  argued  against 

We  proposed  to  show,  in  the  second 
place,  that,  admitting  that  the  longer 
of  the  two  poems  was  translated  from 
an  inscription  at  a  eastle,  (which  we 
have  shown  to  be  highly  improbable,) 
and  admitting  that  the  inscription  at 
Hissan  (Jhorab  was  that  original, 
(which  we  shall  presently  show  to  be 
Impossible^)  Mr.  Forster's  attempt  to 
resolve  It  into  words,  and  to  assign 
their  proper  powers  to  the  letters,  is 
a  com]dete  failure.  It  is  almost  unne- 
cessary to  prove  this ;  and,  as  the  de- 
tailed proof  of  it  conld  not  be  very 
bteresting  to  our  readers^  we  will  dii* 
pose  of  it  very  briefly. 

We  begin  with  a  short  notice  of 
what  is  cdled  "the  alphabets.**  Wa 
have  here  five  columns  ;  the  first  coo- 
tains  the  **  Aditic  alphabet,  from  the 
inscriptions  at  Hissan  Ghorab the 
last  contains  **  the  double-letter  Ham- 
yaritic alph«bet»  from  the  Inscription 
at  Nakabel  Hajar  ;**  in  which,  he  say^ 
may  be  clearly  traced  the  origin  of  the 
litera  dupUces  of  the  Syriac  alphabet. 
We  can  see  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but 
we  can  perceive,  very  clearl^»  that  the 
letter,  which  Mr.  Forster  rightly  calls 
an  M  at  Hissan  Ghornb,  is  called  a  B 
at  Nakabel  Ui^ar ;  and  that  what  he 
calls  an  I  at  the  ftrmir  plaoe»  ie  made 
to  pass  for  an  N  at  the  hitter.  The 
two  jilphabots,  H-hen  properly  arranged, 
are  as  like  (me  another,  as  the  Greek 
alphabets  of  two  different  inscriptions, 
or  mairascripts,  of  the  very  same  age. 

Between  the  columns  containing 
these  two  alphabets,  is  a  column  of 
Arabic  equivalents,  another  of  Hebrew 
equivalents,  and  a  third  of  powers* 
that  is,  English  eqaivalenta.  Cooai> 
dering  that  Mr.  Forster  pretends  to 
translate  the  Adite  words,  bv  means 
of  an  Arabic  dictionary,  we  expected 
to  find  a  pretty  close  correspondence 
between  the  Aditic  characters  and  the 
Arabic  equivalents.  But,  what  are 
the  facts  ?  The  Fa  is  one  of  the  most 
common  letters  in  the  Arabic  alphabet. 
It  la  part  of  a  common  prcpoaitum  i  It 
b  iMf  a.  oomioocoigiiMtioai  mi 
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it  forms  a  part  of  several  roots  that 
are  frequently  met  with.  It  has  no 
Aditio  equhraloiitl  Mr.  Fomtor  m> 
eonnti  for  this  in  rather  a  singnlap 
mannpr.  The  Arabic  Fa  is,  he  says, 
the  equivalent  for  theGreek  Dig-amma. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  not  true  ;  but, 
if  it  wore,  wluit  tlMii?  Beeune  tho 
Greeks  of  a  late  age  dropped  a  harsh 
sound*  which  their  ancestors  had  used, 
may  we  inftw  that  the  predecessors  of 
llio  Anbi  dropped  toa*  eouidy  and 
liiat tlM Arabs  revived  it?  Another 
very  common  Arabic  letter  is  the  Lam. 
It  is  itself  a  preposition  ;  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  article,  and  of  the  negative 
partidor  and  of  naiiy  Tcry  oommon 
roots.  Mr.  Fortter  gives  it  an  equi- 
valent, which  occurs  once  in  the  long 
inscription  at  Hissan  OhorabI  The 
ekanwtar  wliioh  Proftaaor  Rltdiger 
vigiitiy  supposes  to  be  a  Lam,  occurs 
near  thirty  times  1  Four  other  Arabic 
letters  are  without  Adite  equivalents. 
On  the  other  hand,  Caf  and  Kaf, 
\m&n  whioh  deeidedly  diibr  in  all  the 
Semitic  alphabets,  (indnding  this»  at 
RSdiger  has  shown,)  are  placed  toge- 
ther  as  homophones  of  the  same  Aditio 
letter;  and  with  thaae  Aero  li  oo*. 
founded  in  the  "glossary,"  tlxnigh  die* 
tinpruished  from  them  in  the  "  alpha* 
bet,"  another  Arabic  letter,  Kha — 
and  a  fourth,  Hha ;  which,  again,  is 
oonfiMnded withe flfth.  He.  In  like 
aumner,  the  Ta  and  Tta,  and  thdr 
equivalents,  the  Hebrew  Tau  and  Teth, 
are  expressed  by  the  one  Aditic  cha- 
racter I  wUeh>  wliatever  Mr.  Forater 
may  do»  we  are  unable  to  diitinguish 
from  that  which  he  g^ves  as  equivalent 
to  Shin.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
given  three  forms  of  Ya,  which  ap- 
pear to  ee  to  Iw  ao  auay  diithiot  let- 
ters ;  and  in  the  case  of  several  other 
letters,  he  seems  to  have  confounded 
two,  or  even  three  forms.  In  short, 
we  thiaic  that  a  wane  atteaupt  at  an 
alphalwt  could  scaroaly  iutve  been 
made.  In  the  few  instances  in  which, 
having  followed  Kodiger,  he  is  not 
altogether  astray,  he  has  contrived  to 
eoomit  blaodert  \  either  by  giving 
wrong  values  to  the  oluiraoters  along 
with  the  right  ones,  as  in  the  case  of 
Caph;  or  by  aocompaoTing  the  cha- 
racters with  olhera,  whieb  be&laely 
represents  as  equivalent  to  then*  as  in 
the  case  of  Niin  and  Sin. 

With  respect  to  the  glossary,  the 
bMt  ipode  of  showing  its  utier  ahior^ 


dity,  in  an  etymological  point  of  view, 
ia  to  go  over  a  few  of  the  words  in 
soeeeanon,  and  ibow  tiie  wretehedncia 
of  tlie  attempts  tiiat  Mr.  Forster  has 
made  at  their  interpretation.  Woihall 
take  those  in  tho  first  page. 

The  first  word  is,  according  to  the 
alphabet,  Smae,  orSaudb  Hegivea^ 
as  the  translation  of  this,  ft'om  Golius, 
(we  should  have  thought  he  might 
have  referred  to  a  better  authority,) 
**  teetum,  domus and  he  translaiea 
it,  "we  dwelt."  Here  ia  e  double 
blunder ;  for,  first,  the  pronoun  "  we" 
is  not  expressed,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  by  an  afformative  ;  and  secondly* 
the  meaning  of  the  AraUe  rooty  Sa- 
maka,  is  not  "to  dwell,"  but  "to 
elevate,"  or  "  be  high."  One  of  its 
derived  aoipis  sigoifies,  among  other 
things,  not  **%  bo«ae»**  as  Mr.  Fors- 
ter^ qootation  would  seem  to  impfy* 
but  "  tectum  domus,"  the  roof,  or 
ceiling  of  a  house.  This  is  no  autho* 
rity  for  assigning  to  the  verb  the  sigui* 
Mlioo  of  £relling. 

The  next  word  is  given  by  Mr. 
Forster  as  Wasa  (Was'a);  but,  ac- 
cordiiuf  to  his  "  alphabet*"  the  second 
letter  b  not  e  Sin,  bat  n  SUn,  Tn  or 
Tta.  Thia he mtarprelay '•Commode 
comprehensus  fult,  atque  laxe  satis 
consedit  in  aliquo  loco  and  he 
renders  it  in  English,  "  living  long* 
kucnrloatly."  Mr.  Foriter  Ib^eta  to 
state,  that  the  meaning  which  he  givea 
to  the  root  belongs  to  it  in  the  fifth 
conjugation,  which  has  Ta  prefixed  to 
the  ridical  letters,  and  tfiesceond  ra- 
dical doubled.  This,  however,  is  a 
trifle.  If  the  change  in  the  semnd 
letter  be  admissible  ;  and  if  the  simple 
root  can  be  considered  the  plural  form 
of  the  pertieiple*  we  will  notqnarral 
with  this  rendering  on  any  other 
grounds.  But,  it  should  be  recollected, 
that»  in  the  corresponding  place,  the 
pretended  traaabnon  gives  a  qdAe 
different  word— .Zemftain,  "^Ibr  a  long 
time." 

Next  comes  i,  the  equivalent  of  the 
Arabic  preposition  fi,  "  in.*'  It  will 
be  quite  soflloient  to  obearve  herob 
that  Mr.  Forster  considers  the  vowel 
to  be  the  "  radical  element  of  the  pre- 
position the  consonant  is  omUf  a 
digamma. 

Znan  is  the  footth  weed,  wUohie 
rendered  "  the  Zenanas."  This  an- 
cient Adite  word  has  disappeared  from 
the  Arabic  language  \  but  has  been 
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retained,  (or,  query,  rtflTBd?)  by  the 
Peraiant,  who  apply  it  to  their  wo- 
men's apartments.  The  learned  men 
of  Persia  are  ignorant  enough  to  ac- 
count It  a  native  word,  and  to  suppose 
that  It  it  deriTod  from  a  root  in  tbdr 
own  language. 

Here  again,  the  "  translation"  differs 
from  the  "original."  Mr.  Forater 
translates  the  "  oomtponding^  Arable 
word  **  eovrta."  It  is,  however,  none 
of  the  forms  given  by  Fre^'tntr,  for 
either  the  singular  or  plural  of  the 
noun,  'arasat,  "  a  court and  we 
thiidc  it  I7  no  means  Improbable,  that 
there  should  have  been  a  diacritical 
point  over  the  third  letter,  and  that 
the  meaning  of  the  poet  was,  "the 
p&i'ta  adjacent  to  this  castle." 

Wehatenext  Wilb(waib,)«*ainpla 
domuSf**  rendered  "  of  this  spacious 
mansion."  The  two  first  of  these  four 
words  have  certainly  nothing  to  cor- 
respond to  them ;  and  neither  baa  the 
fourth ;  for  "  domus"  is  no  part  of 
the  explanation.  Wa'ib  is  an  adjec- 
tive. Freytag  explains  it,  "amplus, 
de  domo,"  and  afterwards  he  gives  it 
as  ID  epithet  of  ^'laltus."  Mr. 
Forater  baa  Indeed  made  a  wide  jwmp 
here. 

Next  comes  Dzal  (Dbal).  Mr. 
Forster  translates  this  <«our  condi- 
tion ;**  (why  ^  our  ?"  no  pronoun  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  sentence) 
because  Adhlul  is  interpreted  "  con- 
ditio, status."  The  prevailing  mean- 
ing of  the  root  la,  however,  <*  vilenesit 
humility,  submission  ;**  and  this  is  the 
meaning  which  Adhlal  itself  most  pro- 
perly has.  Adhlalo  'Inasi  is  not  "the 
condition  of  mankind,"  but  •*  the  vile- 
neu  of  maukindf**  I.  e.  **  men  of  the 
vilest  and  lowest  oondition."~See 
Freytag,  II.  92,  a. 

We  have  thought  it  better  to  make 
n  foil  exposure  or  the  abeurdity  of  this 
«  glossary"  in  a  few  instances,  than  to 
write  with  less  detail  of  a  greater 
number.  We  will  tire  the  patience  of 
our  readers  no  longer.  We  shall  only 
say,  that  we  are  willing  to  baelc  Sir 
W  illiam  Betham  at  two  to  one,  for 
bringing  the  presupposed  meaning  of 
the  inscription  out  of  it,  by  the  help 
of  an  Irish  dictionary,  in  a  better 
manner  than  Mr.  Forster  has  done  by 
the  help  of  "  Golius."  Of  course. 
Sir  William  will  be  at  liberty  to  aasiga 
hia  own  values  to  the  letters. 

9ttt  ira  have  sow  to  Aoir»  liilkt 


tirird  places  that  Mr.  Forater  was  qhite 

wrong  in  supposing  that  the  inserlption 
at  Hissan  Ghorab  could  be  the  original 
from  which  the  first  poem  of  Schul- 
tens  was  translated.  If  It  be  a  trans* 
lation  at  all,  which  is  highly  improba^ 
ble,  and  if  the  original  be  still  in  ex- 
istence, it  will  have  tO  be  sought  foT 
at  some  other  castle. 

After  the  confident  strntementt  made 
by  Mr.  Forster  on  this  subject,  and 
after  the  implicit  credence  jriven  to 
them  by  the  Quarterly  Beritncer,  this 
will  probably  appear  to  many  of  our 
readers  a  told  assertion.   It  ia  one, 
nevertheless,  which  we  hare  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  making.  Mr. 
Forster  has  stated,  that,  after  he  had 
not  only  completed  bis  deciphering  of 
the  inscriptions  at  Hissan  Ghorftb  and 
elsewhere,  hut  had  actually  received 
proofs  of  his  alphabet  and  glossary,  he 
applied  for  "a  fresh  collation  and 
correctetl  copy  of  the  two  Arabic 
poems,  which  Scbultens  bforma  us  he 
took  from  the  Ley«^en  manuscripts  of 
the  work,  '  Kitab  al  Belad  wa  Akbar 
al  Abad,   Liber  ri^onum  cum  his- 
toriiahomlnum.***  He  added  a  request 
for  a  copy  of  the  context.    Both  re- 
quests were  complied  with  by  the  au- 
thorities at  Leydeu,  with  a  zeal  and 
promptness  whieb  are  highly  commeiw 
dable  ;  and  we  regret  that  Mr.  Forster 
should,  however  unintentionally,  have 
made  them  so  had  a  return  for  their 
courtesy.    He  has  held  them  forth  to 
the  public  aa  to  a  certain  degree  ae- 
complleea  with  bim,  la  what  we  mnat 
pronounce  to  bp  one  of  the  grossest 
literary  impositions  that  has  been  prac- 
ticed for  many  years.     We  might 
almost  call  It  a  forgery ;  but  werefraia 
from  the  word,  as  it  implies  subjeO' 
tivxty.     We  regret  that,   as  Locke 
justly  remarked,  there  are  often  no 
other  names  to  express  mixed  modes, 
than  tlraee  which  express  moral  rela* 

tions  also.  We  wmit  to  express  OB 
this  occasion  the  mixed  mode  alone ; 
to  speak  objectively  only.  We  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Forater 
has  acted  with  perfect  good  faidi,  and 
that  he  himself  was  the  first  person 
imposed  on  ;  but,  looking  to  his  sixth 
appendix,  which  is  now  lying  before 
as^  the  oiildeat  Isrm  whwh  we  can 
apply  to  it,  is,  1  gro$t  imposition  on 
the  pvhlic.  When  Mr.  Forster  re- 
omved  from  Leyden  a  copy  of  an  Ara> 
bla  naanaeript,  bearing  oaaiobjeet, 
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to  one  view  of 'which  he  had  already 
so  d«epl  J  committed  MmMlf—we  tUnk 

that  it  was  clearly  his  duty,  not  to 
have  relied  on  his  own  knowledge  of 
Arabic,  and  his  own  soberness  ot'judg- 
roent,  for  the  translation.    He  should 
have  oootulted  some  other  Arable 
scholar  as  to  the  meaning  of  hit  tajct. 
Ha  should  have  done  Ibis  the  more 
Mpacially,  as  he  was  told  by  the  libra- 
rian at  Leyden,  that  he  had  *<tran- 
•oribad  all  tha  vowels  and  diacritical 
points,  as  they  occurred  in  tha  MS.» 
though  a  great  number  of  them  were 
decidedly  errors ;"  that  **  he  had  omit- 
ted them,  where  he  fomid  them  omit> 
ted     thus  complying  with  Vtr.  Fors« 
ter's  desire  to  have  the  passage  iti'M- 
out  any  corrrclions.     We  repeat,  that 
Mr.  Forster  ^illould  have  taken  counsel 
with  some  other  Arable  scholar  as  to 
the  additions  and  corrections  of  dia- 
critical points,  which  he  wa?  told  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make ;  he 
shoold  not  have  relied  on  his  own 
jndgment ;  biassed  as  that  was  by  the 
conviction  which  he  entertained,  that 
the  castle,  where  the  ten-line  inscrip- 
tion was  said  to  have  been  foundp 
wMtt  he  Hissan  Ghorftb.    Mr.  Forster 
has  not  published  the  text  as  here* 
ceivofl  it   from  Leyden.     We  are, 
thei  L-fore,  unable  to  say  in  how  many 
instances  he  has  disguised  it,  by  im- 
proper insertion  of  diaoritacal  pointa. 
We  shall  presently  notice  a  few  obvious 
ones,  in  which  he  has,  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  diacritical  points,  sub- 
stituted words  which  have  tio  meaning, 
(though  he  attempts  to  find  meaning 
for  them,*)  in  place  of  good  Arabic 
words,  which  conveyed  a  meaning  op- 
posed to  his  wishes.    There  are  other 
instances  besides  these*  in  which  we 
think  it  probable  that  he  has  erred  in 
a  similar  wav  ;  but  in  which  we  only 
venture  to  guess  at  the  sense.    It  is, 
however,  not  the  diacritical  points 
only*  wkh  which  Mr.  Forster  has 
tampered.    He  admits  having  sahsti* 
luted  four  words  for  others.  He  sajit 

"  On  the  other  side  will  be  seen  an 

exact  (!)  representation  of  the  two  in- 
scriptions, with  the  notices  by  which 
they  arc  prefaced,  as  they  stand  in  the 
Leyden  MS.  ;  the  only  alterations  ad- 
mitted being  the  insertion  and  correc- 
tion of  the  diacritic  points  essential  to 
the  sense  %  the  hutfiion  heitMtn  AracAslv 

jff  two  words  ahridqed,  and  of  two  more 

(Qorneted  by  Um  rersiaa  copyist;  and 


sufficient  spacing  between  the  prefatoiy 
notice  and  the  iueriptions.*' 

Now,  it  so  happens,  that  the  fnor 
words  which  Mr.  Forster  has  suVisti- 
tuted  for  four  others,  are  some  of  the 
most  important  words  in  the  whole 
pa8SM;e ;  and  that  three,  at  least*  ef 
the  four  words  which  have  been  ea- 
shieredy  convey  a  clear  meaning,  bat 
one,  which  is  decidedly  at  Tariaoee 
with  Mr.  Forster*s  hypotheaia.  They 
were,  therefore,  in  that  gentlenaan's 
opinion,  to  be  rejected  as  abn'rfsT'^rnif 
and  corruptions  of  words^  whicti  better 
snited  thielhyonrite  hypothesis.  We 
will  venture  to  sav,  that  no  unpr^s- 
diced  Arabic  scholar  would  hare  ac- 
quiesced in  these  changes.    But,  over 
and  above  his  falsifications  of  the  diA- 
oritical  points,  and  of  these  four  word^ 
we  have  to  accuse  Mr.  Forster  of  a 
series  of  mistranslations,  such  as  we 
could  scarcely  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  any  one  oonld  commit.    By  all 
these  means,  he  has  totally  altered  the 
sense  of  the  passages  which  treat  of 
the  castles,  where  the  poems  are  said 
to  have  been  found.    He  has  made 
the  first  of  these  passsges  to  coPTey  a 
meaning  in  harmony  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Hissan  Ghorab,  which  he  fou  ,  i 
in  Mr.  Wellsted's  book  ;  whereas  its 
real  meaning  is  Molly  different  /  He 
has  removed  the  csatle  in  qnestiea 
from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the 
coast ;  and  he  ha.s  brought  down  the 
inscription  from  a  stone  over  the  gate 
of  the  castle  to  a  rock  on  the  side  of 
the  ascent  to  the  castlel   Then,  bo> 
cause  there  was  no  second  castle  on  the 
coast,  within  four  parasangs  of  Hissan 
Ghorub,  he  has  removed  the  one  spo- 
ken of  by  Al-kaswini  to  a  distsnoe  of 
forty  parasangs.    Of  this  change  be 
has  condescended  to  inform  his  read- 
ers;  and  he  has  justified  it  as  well  as 
be  could ;  but  he  has  given  tliem  no 
intimation  of  the  other  ahriiked  and 
corrupted'*  words,  which  he  has  cor- 
rected by  conjecture.    We  will  supply 
this  omission.    We   will  copy  Mr. 
Fcrster's  translations  of  the  account  of 
these  two  castles,  bracketing  the  throo 
first  words,  which  he  has  introdnced* 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  himself 
bracketed  the  fourth,  and  placing  out- 
tide  the  braoketa  translations  of  the 
words  founds  In  the  M.S.,  according 
to  the  plan  pursued  by  himself.  We 
will  also  distiQguish  by  italics  tboeo 
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parts  of  the  translation  which  we  im- 
peach as  incorrect.  We  shall  follow 
this  by  brief  notices,  explanatory  of 
the  various  blunders  which  Mr.  Fors- 
tcr  bus  nuide,  giving  references  to  the 
best  authorities,  namely,  De  Sacy's 
Oraiiiiiiar»  and  Freytag's  Diedonary. 
We  shall  then  ^ve  a  true  version  of 
the  passages  which  Mr.  Forstcr  has  so 
shamefully  perverted  ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
gives  the  slightest  counteDanoe  to  his 
bypothesb.  All  the  sentencei^  on 
which  he  relies,  as  having'  reference  to 
Hissan  Ghorab,  are  tlie  offspring  of 
his  own  imagination  exclusively. 

The  IbUowhig  is  Mr.  Forster's  ver- 
sion, as  given  in  page  450  of  his  seoond 
volume 

*'  And  in  tliat  region  are  two  eastles 

of  the  castles  of  Ad ;  and  when  Moa- 
wiyah  sent  Abderrahman,  the  son  of  Al 
Halrem,  into  Yemen  as  viceroy,  he  ar- 
rived, en  the  diore  [j.  e.,  says  Mr.  Fors* 
ter,  in  a  progress  along  the  southern 
coast]  at  two  castles  of  the  castles  of 
Ad.  (In  that  sea  ore  treasure  kOdrn 
and  gold,  for  the  fpace  of  a  hundred 
horsemen  QparasangsJ  aiona  the  shore  of 
Aden,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  two  castles  [Keswin]).  He  saw 
also  the  qualiftf  of  the  soil,  whose  salt- 
ness  made  the  palms  mott  fruitful ;  and  he 
saw  a  castle  baUt  i^mn  the  rodk^  and 
lime  [two  ports]  ;  and  upon  the  as- 
cent of  ihe  lieight,  a  great  rock,  partfy 
weuhtd  oHwy,  on  wUeh  was  engraven  » 
song. 

[Uerc  follows  in  the  MS.  the  ten- 
line  inscription].  Then  he  proceeded 
to  the  other  castle,  distant  Ibnr  [Ibrtyl 

Earasangs.  Ho  behold  its  state,  battered 
y  winds  and  men.  Ue  says  they  ajp* 
proaehed  the  south  side  of  the  castle, 
when  it  proved  of  stone.  And  the  waves 
of  the  sea  had  left  violent  vestiges  upon 
it.  And  he  saw  over  its  gate  a  great 
stone,  and  engraven  on  it — [Here  fol- 
lows, in  the  the  seven-line  inscrip. 
tion.]" 

We  have  not  marked  die  erron  in 

the  latter  passf^o,  because  they  do 
nut  affect  the  question  at  issue,  as  to 
the  identity  of  Hissan  Ghorub  with 
the  first  of  the  eastles.  We  will  oon- 
tent  ourselves  with  giving,  without 
fMNOment,  what  we  believe  to  be  a  cor- 
reet  version.  We  will  do  the  same 
uMb  respect  to  the  unimportant  clauses 
of  the  first  passage.  But,  where  tiie 
error  which  Mr.  Forster  has  com- 
mitted  has  any  bearing  on  the  above 


question,  we  will  refer  to  the  great 
work  of  i  revtag,  which  does  so  much 
honoor  to  the  University  of  Halle^ 
and  to  De  Sacy's  grammar.  The  lat. 
ter  will  be  quoted  by  the  volume  and 
paragraph  ;  the  former  by  the  volume^ 
page,  and  column. 

»He  arrived  at.**  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  how  Mr.  Forster  oonid  ima. 
gine  this  to  bo  the  meaning  of  the 
Arabic  words  here  used,  disguised  as 
the  former  of  them  is  by  the  improper 
addition  of  two  diacritical  points  to  tlie 
pronoun  of  the  third  person.  The 
pronoun,  (ho),  as  an  affix,  cannot  be, 
as  Mr.  Forster  makes  it,  the  subject  of 
the  verb;  it  is  always  its  object  or 
complement.  The  subject  is  the  fek> 
lowing  sentence,  bfginning  with  the 

conjunction,  an,  that  De  S.  I.  1232. 

Mr.  Forster  has  not  translated  this 
conjunction  at  all;  and  he  has  intro- 
duced  the  preposition  at,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  his 
original.  The  verb  here  used,  with 
the  affix  of  the  first  person  instead  of 
the  third,  is  rendered  by  Freytag 
(I.  154  a)  Tiiihi  relatum  est.  It  ap- 
pears from  what  he  savs  in  the  next 
column,  that  it  is  used  of  reports  w  hich 
have  good  foundation,  and  are  cre- 
dited, in  opposition  to  flying  rmnoors* 
As  for  the  explanatory  clause,  which 
Mr.  Forster  has  inserted,  we  will  only 
observe^  that  it  is  a  pure  fiction.  The 
viceroy  went  to  these  eastles  hy 
land.  ^ 

"  In  that  sea  are."  Mr.  Forster  has 
omitted  to  translate  the  conjunction, 
waan^  and  Mof,  which  connects  this 
clause  with  the  preceding,  as  the  snh. 
ject  of  the  verb,  or  the  tidings  which 
reached  the  viceroy.  Not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  it,  or  with  the  following 
sentence,  he  has  put  them  together  as 
a  parenthesis.  The  affix,  ha»  does  not 
signify  that,  but  of  it,  and  it  must  re- 
fer  to  'Aden,  the  only  feminine  noon  in 
the  sentence. 

'*  Hidden  and  gold."  This  is  Mr. 
Forster's  version  of  three  Arable 
words  ;  the  first  and  last  of  which  are 
verbs,  each  with  a  conjunction  prefixed, 
while  die  nnddte  one  is  a  preposition, 
with  a  pronoun  afllxed  I  The  first  verfa^ 
and  the  preposition  after  it,  are  ren- 
dered by  iVevtag,  (III.  71,  f.)  (o/t- 
cuiiuj  jpoiiuiuii  desidttrio  exarsit. 
The  pronovn  is  tl»tbat  is,  the  treasure 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  ehmset 
and  the  seoond  rerb  ie  rendered^ 
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(II.  97»  a)  prateriii,  thUt.   Mr.  For- 

ster  knew  there  was  a  ufold  coast  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Arabia,  else  it  is 
not  likelj  that  be  would  have  found 

gold**  here;  tlioiigh,  eompar«d  with 
others,  thu  is  a  pardonable  error. 

"For  the  space  of."  Among-  the 
liz  meanings  which  De  Sacy  assigns 
to  preposition  hero  ofled,  we  can 
Und  none  like  this.  We,  however^ 
read  (I.  1067)  :— "  Quelquefois  il  re- 
pond  k  la  preposition  avec,  comme 
dans  cette  phrase — U jportit  avec  cin- 
fmmie  mUw  komm§s,*^  If  Ifr.  Fonter 
had  looked  to  this,  he  would  have  seen 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  his 
substituting  the  word  parasangs  for  the 
word  hortemen;  except  the  supposed 
nutimHji  for  maligning  his  hjpothe* 
•is  by  transferring  these  castles  from 
'Aden,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  far 
eastward,  to  Hissan  Ghorab,  and 
iMie  hundred  and  ftftj  nilei  hejond 
It 

•*  Along.*'  The  preposition  here 
used  is  the  same  as  that  which,  in  the 
same  sentence,  is  translated,  as  far  as 
$9,  It  never  ^gniiles  along  (De  SaoT, 
L  1058.)  Mr.  Forster  is  certainly 
consistent  in  his  deviations  from  his 
origin^ll.  He  substitutes,  on  all  occa- 
alons,  words  referring  to  a  voyage 
mbug  the  coaat,  miiward,  for  such  as 
refer  to  k  journey  on  horseback,  to  the 
coast,  southward.  We  ought  to  men- 
tion here,  that  there  is  no  town  on 
this  eoest  esUed  Keswin,  i.  e.,  Casswin. 
There  is  a  small  town,  about  "  a  hun- 
dred parasangs"  from  'Aden,  called 
Keshin,  sometimes  improperly  spelled 
Kesem  ;  but  the  radical  letters  of  this 
word  are  dMferent  from  those  in  the 
word  which  Mr.  Forster  has  foisted 
into  the  text.  Besides,  he  has  al- 
lowed the  article  to  remain  before  it* 
wUeh  was  properly  prefixed  to  the 
real  word*  ''the  two  castles,**  they 
having  been  previously  mentioned,  but 
which  is  (jmte  out  of  place  before  a 
non-signiticant  proper  name. 

We  will  pass  lightly  over  Mr. 
Portler's  ridiculous  blunder  about  the 
palins  and  their  fruitfulness.  The 
preposition  which  he  renders  **  upon" 
has  no  such  meaning,  (De  Sacy,  I. 
10M)$  hvt  nay  Bignify  the  instru- 
ment or  materiid.  The  word  trans- 
lated "rocks"  is  a  plural,  or  collective 
noun,  and  should  rather  be  rendered 
^stonse."  The  neit  word,  far  which 
Fentaf  has  subscitaled ootreo- 


tion  within  faraehats^  has  no  memxiing 

that  we  can  discover.  The  simplest 
correction,  however,  is  to  remove  tLe 
diacritical  points,  with  which  Mr. 
Forster  has  sprinlUed  it»  reducing  tba 
Ta  and  Nun  to  a  Sin.  We  have^ 
then,  the  word  in  Frejtag,  (IV.  54,  ») 
where  it  is  interpreted  adx.  Of  coarse^ 
Mr.  Forster  thought  that  the  braekctad 
word  was  ^e  accusative  dual  of  KaJIa» 
navinm  statio  ;  but  on  turning  to  De 
Sacy,  (I.  904,  908),  he  willsee  thai  it 
is  not,  and  cannot  be  so. 

The  ascent  of  the  he^i."  W« 
cannot  find  in  Frsytsg  the  princ^inl 
word,  which  occurs  in  this  place,  in 
Mr.  Forater's  copy  of  the  text.  Not 
do  we  believe  there  is  such  a  word  in 
the  Arable  language.    We  are  igno- 
rant to  what  root  Mr.  Forster  woald 
refer  it,  and  can  form  no  conjecture  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  diaco- 
Tored  Its  meaning  to  he  that  ^vasi 
above.   By  altering  one  diacritical 
point,  however,  we  get,  in  place  of  a 
non-existing  word,  one  which  makes 
most  excellent  sense,  but  which  strikes 
a  deadly  blow  at  Mr.  Porstor^  tfieory. 
For  n,  wc  read  b ;  this  gives  us  toe 
word  abwribiho,  (I.  17  a),  porfarum 
ejus;  which  comes  in  very  well  after 
the  preceding  word  (1. 136  b),  rendered 
^p^^Hii^m^w       ^(^^fc^J  ^jji  ^t^^^f  ^^^^  f'^^^f  ^^^^i^BiR^f  ^Bil^ 
the  castle,  not  on  the  ascent  of  f4e 
heighty  that  the  stone  (not  rock—H  is 
the  same  word  that  is  used  in  speaking 
of  the  teoond  castle)  was  found,  on 
which  the  first  poem  was  inscribed. 

We  will  make  no  further  comment 
on  Mr.  Forster's  version,  but  will  pro- 
ceed to  give  our  own.  It  may  be  in- 
aoenrate  in  many  points ;  hot  on  the 
whole  it  ^ves  the  snhstaaee  of  what 
Al-kazwini  rsa%  asys  of  those 
oastles. 

'  "And  io  It  are  The  Two  Cutlss, 
which  are  amon^  the  oastles  of  'Ad ; 
and  when  Mo'awiyah  sent  'Abdorrah- 
man,  the  son  of  Al  Hakem,  into  Yeoaea 
as  viceroy,  an  aooonnt  readied  him  tliat 
there  weif.  on  tlie  coast  of  'Aden,  two 
castles  of  the  castles  of 'Ad  ;  and  that  in 
the  sea  thereof  there  was  treasure.  And 
he.  grsatly  desired  to  possess  it.  And  he 
went  away,  with  one  hundred  horsemen, 
to  the  coast  of  'Aden,  to  the  neighbour- 
heed  of  The  Two  Castles.  And  he  saw 
the  vvretchiKl  state  thereof  by  reason  of 
the  soil,  the  saltness  of  which  spoiled  tb« 
wells.  And  be  saw  a  castle,  ouilt  with 
Stones  snd  Bme,  and  npon  one  of  Us 
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KatM  A  great  stone  was  elevated,  on 
wliich  was  engraved  a  poem.  [Then 
follows  the  first  poem,  containing  ten 
couplets.]  Afterwards  he  passcfl  nn  to 
the  other  castle,  which  was  at  the  dis- 
taOM  of  four  parasanjr.s  ;  and  he  saw  its 
wretdiod  state,  b«ine  ruined  bv  the  da»- 
mons  and  neglect,  lie  dosirod  them  to 
approach  the  south  :»ide  of  the  castle ; 
and  behold  1  it  was  of  stone  and  lime, 
an<l  the  waters  of  the  sea  filled  it.  And 
we  saw  upon  the  gate  of  it  a  great  stone, 
npon  whleh  was  engrared--."  fThen 
follows  the  second  poeni^  ^Mfflffftiiig  of 
seven  couplets.] 

Here  we  have  nothing  about  **  the 
two  ports," or"  the  rock  partly  washed 
away  on  the  ascent  of  the  height." 
Mr.  Forttor  feand  tbeae  in  Mr.  WoU^ 
sted's  deseription  of  Hiisan  Gh«rftb» 
and  he  would  have  his  readers  suppose 
that  they  occur  also  in  Al-kazwini's 
description  of  the  first  Adite  castle. 
They  arot  howoTer,  tho  mort  droaaia 
of  his  own  excited  imagination. 

Mr.  Forster  is  anxious  that  the  se- 
cond inscription  ahoold  be  sought  for 
at  th*  eastern  one  of  the  two  nieM»- 
lia*als»  castles  so  called  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia,  one  hundred  and 
eight,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
miles  eastward  of  Hissan  Ghorab,  or 
from  three  hundred  and  fUtj  to  Ibnr 
hundred  of  'Aden.  There  can  be  no 
harm  in  a  search  being  made  here, 
or  any  where  else,  for  inscriptions; 
Imt  we  haTO  no  expectation  that  either 
of  the»e  inscriptions  will  lie  Ibvnd 
there.  If  it  be,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  look  for  the  other  at  some  ruin 
about  fifteen  miles  distant.  We  be- 
liefer  however,  that  hoth  the  eeatle^ 
if  they  exist  at  all,  would  be  feond  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  'Aden — one  of 
them  probably  at  the  town  itself ;  as 
it  appears  to  us  quite  evident  that  the 
anther  of  the  ahovenamilive  tdiotified 
the  'Ad  of  Arabian  fable  with  the 
'Aden  of  reality.  As  for  the  inscrip- 
tions at  the  castlesy  we  have  alr^My 
eipiemJ  our  conTiotion  that  they 
nerer  existed  at  all;  hot  that  those 
g^ven  by  Al-kazwini  were  the  original 
oompositions  of  some  Arabic  poet. 

We  have  now  performed  the  unplea- 
Mt  taair  to  wMch  we  Mt  oaraelvet 
called.  We  have  shown  that  in  all 
that  Mr.  Forster  has  advanced  respect- 
ing the  pretended  patriarchal  inscrip- 
tions of  Arabia,  which  he  boasts  of 
bavfaig  Inflialele4»  thwe  !■»  freoiflnt 
to  latt^BoteMpiyrtMeef  troth.  He 


has  begun  with  assuming  an  identity, 
which  certainly  does  not  exist,  be- 
tween the  real  inscription  and  the 
supposed  original  of  an  Aflbic  poem. 
In  order  to  establish  thia  eainmed 
identity,  he  has  falsified  the  account  of 
the  place,  where  this  poem  is  said  to 
have  been  found*  in  the  processes  of 
hoth  traaaoriptioB  and  trenaiation,  to 
an  extent  that  is*  we  believe,  without  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  literary  im- 
posture. He  has  next  attempted,  on 
the  mppodtioB  that  tiiit  prettoded 
identity  was  real,  to  reiolve  the  ia- 
scription  into  its  component  wordt 
and  letters.  He  has  done  this  in  a 
manner  that  no  orientalist  or  etymo- 
logiat  oan  tolerate  fiir  a  mooMNit) 
hif  alphabet  is  an  impossible  one  ;  hla 
glossary  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 
And,  lastly,  he  has  gone  on  to  interpret 
other  insoriptiors,  without  having  any 
known  principles  from  whi^  to  atarlf 
or  any  settled  method  on  which  to  pro- 
ceed. Or,  if  he  have  principles,  they 
are  such  as  can  be  proved  false }  if  be 
have  method,  it  b  wbat  patt  experieoee 
hat  shown  to  be  absurd.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  he  is  a  sincere  believer 
in  the  reality  of  his  discoveries  ;  and 
the  same  Uvely  imagination  which 
makes  him  to  be  lo,  will  aatnrallj 
eanse  him  to  give  onilfit  to  other  dis- 
coveries of  the  same  sort.  If  not 
checked,  he  will,  we  fear,  go  on  from 
one  abford  interpretation  to  another, 
till  he  perhaps  lights  npon  eomeliitog 
which  is  calculated  to  bring  contempt 
on  divine  revelation,  of  which  he  fondly 
imagines  that  his  pretended  discoveries 
m  a  eonfirmadcii. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
pass  so  unfavourable  a  judgment  on 
the  work  of  a  countryman;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  the  literature  of  our  common 
oomitry,  which  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
ezpoeed  to  the  contempt  of  the  Ger- 
man universities,  as  it  will  be,  if  the 
judgment  of  the  Qvarterig  Eeoiew 
goes  fbrthi  without  a  protest,  ns  tliat 
of  the  nation ;  aad  fw  the  sake  of 
what  is  far  dearer  to  us,  religion, 
who.^e  sacred  cause  can  onlv  receive 
injury,  when  supported,  as  it  is  in  this 
InstaBce,  by  arguments  hased  on  dehi- 
sion  $  we  have  felt  it  an  absolute  doty 
to  expose  the  true  character  of  that 
part  of  Mr.  Forster'.*  book,  which 
treats  of  these  inscriptions.  Against 
the  remaiader  of  it,  let  it  he  ohserved, 
wesiyaothhy.  Thsra  ii  maeh  fa  ft 
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of  which  vre  approve  ;  and,  if  it  had 
not  come  before  us  in  such  bad  com- 
pany, we  might  have  pointed  oat  Its 
merits ;  bttt«  to  do  so  after  what  we 
hm  been  oompeUed  to  mj  on  the 


subject  of  the  insrn]itions  would,  w« 
fear,  be  considered  out  of  place. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  foU 
lowiogpoetieal  version  of  the  first  of  the 
two  poems  mentioned  in  tbia  artiele 


We  dwelt  a  length  of  time  at  ease  within  this  castle's  walls  ; 
Strangers  to  want,  wUob  never  reached  these  now  deserted  halls ) 

The  sea  rolled  in  upon  us  with  its  fully  flowing  tide, 

And  the  rivers  hurried  on  to  meet  it,  adown  the  mountain  side ; 

Amid  the  loftv  palm-trees — for,  where'er  the  water  flowed. 

Through  fertile  vallej  or  through  plun,  fresh  dates  the  keepers  sowed. 

There  was  game  upon  the  lund,  which  with  our  bows  and  snares  we  sought; 

And  the  scaly  treasures  of  the  deep  with  nets  to  shore  we  brought. 

Proudly  we  walked  in  'broidered  silks,  the  work  of  skilful  hands. 

And  satin  robes  of  divers  colours,  striped  with  bright  green  bands. 

There  were  monarchs  who  ruled  over  us,  from  baseness  tut  removed. 

Who  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  with  steadfastness  reproved  ; 

Just  laws  they  sanctioned  for  us,  which  from  Hud's  pure  faith  were  pivoa  j 

And  we  believed  the  dead  should  rise*  restored     breath  from  heaven. 

At  length,  against  this  land  of  ours  eame  down  invaders  fleree ; 

And  then  we  took  the  straight^  dark  spears,  their  cruel  hearts  to  pierce. 

To  save  our  wives  and  little  ones,  our  blood  we  freely  shed  ; 

On  long-necked  steeds  of  grey  or  dun,  full  fast  and  fleet  we  sped ; 

And  met  the  proud  invaders,  with  hearts  and  swords  so  keen. 

That  swift  thev  HitA,  and  soon  tfaev  sank^  as  though  thev  ne'er  bad  been. 

M.  B. 


TWAI>l>LiNa  TOUBiSTS  IN  IRELAND.— >NO.  1I.~.TUE  GRANT — WITH  A  HINT  ON 


Had  these  volumes  made  their  ap- 
pearance but  a  few  weeks  earlier,  we 
should  hava  presented  tiiem  to  our 
reader's  notioe  in  the  same  categofy 
with  that  agreeable  triumvirate  we 
noticed  in  our  last  number.  Of  a 
truth,  Mr.  Grant  should  have  takeu 
the  lead  in  that  sectbn  of  twaddling 
travellers  on  whose  Uboura  we  were 
then  descanting.  The  same  preten- 
sion, the  same  ignorance,  the  same 
slipslop  description,  the  same  maud- 
lin sentimoit  which  pervaded  their 
wrltinifs,  run  through  every  page  of 
his ;  with  this  difierence  only,  that 
while  from  being  less  hackneyed,  less 
journeymen  in  letters,  their  obser- 
vations bada  freshness,  which  in  soma 


measure  relieved  their  falsehood,  his 
remarks  are  the  poor  and  miserable 
nladtndes  of  the  genuine  penny-a- 
linerf  without  one  spark  of  originaUtj, 
or  one  gleam  of  inteU^geuoe  to 
britrhten  their  duluess. 

Most  men,  indeed  ull  men,  who 
write  much,  contrive  to  impress  their 
writings  with  soma  characteristic 
trait  of  their  own  natures  ;  and  thus 
we  can  trace  the  art,  the  wisdom, 
the  strong  reflective  power,  or  the 
vanity  and  self-oonent  of  an  author, 
in  the  very  passages  intended  to 
embody  an  ideal  creation.  We 
know  nuihaig  of  Mr.  Grant,  we 
have  never  seen  him,  but  assuredly 
wa  must  say,  that  upon  eveiy  Ibe  wa 


.  *  Impressions  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  by  the  author  of  "  Kaudum  Kecollec- 
tions  of  the  Lords  and  Coorawns,"  ftc.,  in  two  volnmea.  Jjondont  Haah 
Cunniagham.  HdU, 
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have  ever  read  of  his  writincr,  the 
impress  of  vulgarity  is  intlelibly 
Stamped.  Let  litm  bat  approach  it 
with  his  pen»  and  he  would  vulgarise 
Mont  Blanc  or  the  Acropolis. 

A  certain  painstaking,  minute  enu- 
meration of  petty  details,  a  habit  of 
deacendii^  into  every  littleness  of 
the  object  he  describes,  obtained  for 
him  the  q^iasi  reputation  of  accuracy 
in  his  earlier  efforts.  The  man  who 
oonotecl  the  hairs  in  Mr.  Munts* 
moustache^  or  gave  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  Whittle  H.irvev's  fore- 
head, was  supposed  at  least  to  have 
bestowed  labour  and  attention  on  his 
sabjectt  ai^d  obtained*  in  conaeqnencey 
the  credence  such  qualities  are  re< 
warded  by.  The  gOHsipintr  spirit 
of  the  day  encouraged  these  prac- 
tices;  people  liked  to  hear  the  nlort 
trivial  and  insignificant  particulars 
of  those  who  daily  figured  in  the 
■world  of  affairs ;  and  Mr.  Grant, 
emboldened  by  a  success,  attributable 
more  to  a  caprice  of  the  houTi 
than  to  uiy  ability  of  hia  own*  con- 
tinued to  spin  from  the  same  ma- 
terial, long  after  people  had  grown 
well  weary  of  it. 

'  His  book  on  **  Paris  and  its  People," 
written,  as  if  purposely,  to  point  out 
the  melancholy  mistakes  a  man  igno- 
rant of  a  language  may  commit,  when 
diseossing  the  himits  of  a  people,  with 
whom  he  cannot  even  converse,  dis- 
playeti  this  gentleman  in  a  position, 
which  mij^Tit  well  have  detcrn-d  him 
from  further  essays  in  print ;  laughed 
atf  sneered  at»  and  scoffed  at— ridicoled 
for  his  blunders,  and  quizzed  for  his 
creduhty,  he  ran  the  gauntlet  throu'4-h 
the  whole  periodical  press  of  the  king- 
dom, until  we  thought  he  had  become 
as  much  an  object  of  terror  to  a  pub- 
lisher, as  lie  was  of  laughter  to  the 
public. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  the 
words  of  Dickens,  ^  He  has  gone  and 
done  it  again.**   Here  we  have  him, 

with  two  volumes  t»f  *'  Impressions  on 
Ireland  and  the  Irish,"  which  we  defy 
to  have  l>een  made  oa  any  other  mind 
than  his  own  in  QntJt  Britain,  or  any 
pen  than  his  own  to  have  clironieled  ; 
we  hoped,  ardently  hoped  that  the  day 
was  gone  by,  when  tourists  were  to 
write  their  volumes  by  the  aid  of  the 
waiter  01^  the  carman — the  boots  or 
the  boatman — when  the  threadbare 
jokes,  that  even  dullness  rejects,  were 
Vol.  XXIV.— No.  144.  ' 


to  be  dished  up  ns  in«!tanccR  of  native 
wit  and  humour,  and  the  Joe  Miller- 
isms  of  thh  street  prestntad  as  tiraita 
of  national  drollery. 

Recent  travellers,  however  poor 
their  powers  of  observation,  however 
fimited  their  opportunities,  had  yet 
sufficient  good  sense  to  avoid  this'  ooh- 
temptible  practice.  They  neither  drew 
upon  the  descriptive  powers  of  the 
beggarman,  nor  the  wit  of  a  car- 
driver,  to  enliven  their  pages — ^|he^ 
were  satisfied  to  create  laughter  lij  tha 
more  legitimate  means  their  own  ab- 
surdities afforded,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  involve  innocent  individuals  in  their 
own  guilt. 

The  drollery  and  humour  of  the  low 
Irishman,  upon  which  the  tourist 
trades,  to  give  spirit  to  his  pages,  are  as 
perfectly  beyond  the  reacm  of  his 
{)reciation,  as  they  are  above  his  powers 
of  dt  scription  ;  and,  consequently,  the 
instances  he  would  present  of  these 
qualities,  will  afford  a  very  inadequate, 
ind  a  very  humble  idea,  to  all  who 
know  not  Irehnd,  of  that  rich  miuo 
of  fancy,  wit,  and  imagination,  so 
eminently  the  characteristic  of'  the 
peasant's  nature.  '    '  '  '* 

It  is  with  indignation  that  we  read 
the  vulgar  dialogues  between  the  au- 
thor and  his  chance  acquaintance  of 
the  road,  served  up  as  illustrating 
these  (^fts  of  the  people ;  wa'  deny, 
resolutely  deny,  that  they  convey  the 
faintest  notion  of  their  powers  of 
thouo^ht,  or  diction — or  that  they  bring 
before  us  any  one  impression,  save  of 
the  itaanity  and  stupidity  of  Mm  wh6 
retails  them. 

On  this  cant,  and  an  introduction 
to  Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Grant  depends 
for  the  staple  of  Ms  voluAieiB.  The  fun 
of  the  rabble,  and  the  moral  gi'aVid^ 
of  the  repealers,  form  the  burthen  of 
his  song  ;  he  dines  in  the  Penitentiary, 
and  ekes  out  some  twenty  pages  of  de- 
scription of  Tom  Steele's  fitotk  eoat^ 
Mr.  Barret's  forehead,  Mr.  DollV^ 
flowing  flaxen  hair,  and  the  ametlitj 
of  Mr.  Hay's  countenance — interest- 
ing topics,  doubtless,  these — well  wor- 
thy of  commemoration  In  faistorj,  "biit 
to  us  of  the  present  day,  and  of  the 
land  where  these  illustrious  men  ;ire 
daily  seen  in  the  flesh  the  information 
is  deprived* of  half  its  value^  and  all 
its  interest; 

These  arc  new  topics  to  Mr.  Grant — 
politics  and  religion  have  not  hitherto 


No.  Il^Tke  Grant. 
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been  sabjects  on  which  be  bee  de- 
scanted. It  is  his  first  essay  on  saoh 
exciting  themes,  and  we  honestlj  con- 
fou,  we  do  not  deem  it  a  socceaafal 
one.  We  like  him  better  in  bis  old 
vein,  enumerating  the  lamps  in  Fleet- 
street,  or  counting  the  broken  windows 
on  Ludgate-bill — chronicling  the  chim- 
tMj%  in  Cbering-crosi,  or  reokoning 
the  rags  in  a  beggarman's  coat.  These 
street  statistics  are  his  forte,  he  has 
made  them  his  own,  they  are  the  school 
of  biscreation-^like  Wilkie's  Domeetic 
Seenet,  or  Stanileld's  Sea  Pieoee.  No 
man  like  Grant,  to  inform  us  as  to  the 
number  of  square  inches  of  plate-glass 
in  a  haberdasher's  shop ;  none  like 
bhn*  to  note  down  the  deptb  and  eo- 
lonr  of  every  paddle  of  the  Ugbiraj* 
We  cannot  suppose,  that  an  account 
of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  state 
priionert,  as  he  ostentatiously  terms 
tbem»  wonld  prove  very  interesting  to 
our  readers ;  how  Mr.  O'Connell  at- 
tended mass  at  nine  o'clock,  and  talked 
treason  at  ten— ^r,  how  the  other  tra- 
versers played  off  tbeir  airs  of  martgnv 
dom,  for  being  better  lodged,  and  bet- 
ter treated,  than  they  g^enerally  were  in 
their  lives,  could  not  prove  an  arousing 
detail ;  nor  does  Mr.  Grant's  style  im- 
part to  the  pieture  any  peculiar  ele- 

Snce ;  his  account  of  the  Conciliation 
aill  is  also  a  topic  we  willingly  pass 
by — we  have  had  these  people  and 
tCeir  doings  ad  nameams  we  are  wea- 
ried to  death  of  the  abeord  importance 
given  to  individuals,  so  powerless  in 
the  petty  sphere  they  act  and  move  in. 
Mr.  O'Uonnell  alone  is  tbe  fore-ground 
Hgure  of  tbe  piotoret  be  is  the  sole 
actor  of  the  piece — the  rest  arc  but 
the  minions  of  the  boards,  the  men  of 
saw-dust  and  scene- shitting ;  and  there 
is,  probably,  nothing  more  dispiriting 
in  the  aspect  of  Ireland,  nothing  which 
inspires  less  of  hope,  and  more  of  de- 
spondence, than  the  aspect  of  the  poor 
and  shallow  canadties,  whose  diota 
are  sopposed  to  nave  weight  and  iofla> 
ence.  If  the  press  of  the  country 
was  not  unsound,  radically  unsound— 
did  there  exist  such  a  thing  as  a  public 
opinion  in  Ireland,  before  wluob  a  trne 
ttatemeot  of  lUfficulties  might  be  laid, 
and  the  arguments  for  their  alleviation 
calmly  and  deliberately  propounded— 
the  delusions  which  are  not  eooBned 
to  aelass»  or  a  eliqne,  could  not  be  per* 
petiuited — men  would  be  less  led  by  pai*- 
tiaansbip^r  strainingafter  popularity— 


the  acts  of  a  government  wonld  be 

judged  upon  a  safer,  and  a  surer  foun- 
dation— and,  instead  of  parties  retiring 
within  their  Umits,  to  leave  a  wider 
p^l  ph  between  tbein — tbere  wonld  arise 
m  Ireland  a  new  order  of  men,  wlio, 
devoting  their  energies,  less  to  personal 
than  national  objects,  would  ultimately 
vindicate  tbeir  claims  to  a  nationality^ 
nnatuned  by  the  reproach  of  oppres- 
sion, or  unpolluted  by  the  ignoblestamp 
of  disaffection  and  rebellion. 

The  description  of  Maynootb  Col- 
lie contains  nothing  new,  or  different, 
from  that  to  be  found  in  tbe  volumes 
of  every  tourist  who  has  visited  Ire- 
land  for  the  last  half-century ;  nor,  in 
course  of  tbe  wbole  journey  from 
Dublin  to  Killamey*  do  we  meet  with 
a  single  observation,  which  could 
suggest  to  us  in  what  habitable 
part  of  the  globe  the  author  was 
travelling— not  a  trait*  not  a  feature 
of  Ireland,  can  be  recognized  in  the 
dreary  tract  of  Grant's  pages. 

At  length  he  reaches  Killarney,  and 
wbat  a  boon  is  Killamey  to  yonr 
tourist ;  an  oans  in  tbe  dreary  desert, 
where  scenery,  national  character,  le- 
gendary lore,  hotel  bills,  politics,  and 
boatmen's  charges,  all  present  them^ 
selves  in  masses,  craving  descriptioo* 
No  longer  has  the  "  Tourist  to  order," 
to  cudgel  his  brains,  for  the  material  of 
a  chapter — he  can  be  pathetic,  or  po- 
Utioal— wise»  or  witty— serioui^  or 
aentimentalf  by  turns — thAransition* 
so  captivating  to  the  reader,  can  be 
accomplished  without  an  effort,  or  a 
strain  ;  objects,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, teem  with  tbeir  several  interests  t 
and  when  wearied  by  the  unsuccessful 
pursuit  of  inquiry  into  Irish  diflRcul- 
ties — when  puszled  by  contradictions^ 
that  confound  wiser  beads— wlien  worn 
out  by  tbe  endeavours  to  reconcile  dia> 
crepancies,  which  are  not  to  be  recon- 
ciled, the  traveller  betakes  himself  to 
Killarney,  his  labours  become  alleviated 
at  once ;  like  tbe  carriage  which  haa 
left  the  rugged  and  broken  highway, 
and  turned  into  the  smooth  and  well- 
rolled  avenue  of  some  princely  park^^ 
tbe  motion  becomes  equable  and  plea- 
sent  10,  even  in  Grant's  pages,  a 
difference  of  style  evinces  the  relief 
his  subject  suggested,  and  satisfies  the 
reader,  that  the  attraction  of  the  lakes 
must  be  indeed  great*  when  thdr  in* 
fluence  can  divest  even  hit  p^gea  of  a 
portion  of  their  dnllnew. 
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It  is  not  often  we  can  present  our 
raaden  with  an  extract  from  the  to^ 
Inmeiy  and  we  gladly  seize  on  the  op- 
portunity of  giving  them  the  ascent  of 
Mangerton,  which  our  author  ac- 
complished under  the  guidance  of 
Sir  Richard  Conrtenaj— aoompuiion, 
we  need  not  tell  many  of  our  Irish 
readers,  a  thousand  times  more  intel- 
ligent and  better  informed  than  Mr. 
want  himself.  Now,  it  would  be  well 
to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  future 
tourists,  that  Sir  Richard,  like  Janus, 
has  two  fuces — the  one  aspect,  is  of 
buffoonery  and  broad  fun,  inflated  de- 
aoription  and  hombattic  phraseology, 
well  got  up  to  arause  or  astonish  the 
Cockney  traveller  ; — he  has  his  le- 

Snds  and  bis  adventures,  his  reflec- 
int  and  observations ;  he  can  beguile 
the  road  to  the  weary  cotton>spinner, 
come  for  a  fortnight's  recreation  to  the 
lakes,  by  quips  and  jests,  wiiich  seem 
intensely  Iriifb,  but  these  impromptus 
are  •'faitea  i  loiiir.*'  Sir  Richard, 
however»  haa  another»  and  a  far  more 
flattering  aspect,  which,  with  a  tact 
all  his  own,  he  never  fails  to  assume 
when  the  traveller  is  not  one  of  the 
••Dupe  order."  Then  it  iib  that,  un- 
tramelled  by  the  fetters  of  an  absurd 
part,  the  man's  natural  wit  and  na- 
tural intelligence  are  suffered  freely  to 
expand.  With  a  hearty  contempt  for 
tile  miserable  farrago  of  lies  he  is  sick 
of  repeating,  he  talks  well  and  shrewdly 
on  every  subject  within  the  sphere  of 
Ht  observation.  With  the  condition 
of  the  people,  their  habits  and  their 
hopes,  he  is  thoroughly  familiar.  The 
chaqges  years  have  wrought  in  the  as- 
pect of  his  native  county,  he  has 
atndied  idth  attention  $  and  it  ia  asto- 
niibhng  to  find  how  much  true  com- 
mon-sense and  native  intelligence  lies 
within  that  homely  garb,  which,  to  the 
twaddl^tourist,  seems  to  cover  the 
ooflUBon-place  retailer  of  goideJioolc 
•toriep  and  adventorea. 

*•  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Killarney 
there  are  three  mountains  which  the  vi- 
sitor should  make  a  point  of  ascending, 
if  be  can  at  all  spare  the  necessary 
time.  These  are  Mangerton,  the  Turk, 
and  Dunloe.  But  if  his  time  he  so  hmited 
as  to  compel  him  to  make  a  choice  of 
only  one,  then,  by  all  means,  let  him 
select  Mangerton,  for  it  is,  on  many  ac- 
counts, the  most  interesting  of  the 
three.  I  determined  on  making  the  as 
cent  of  this  nonntain,  bat  before  pro 


ceediog  to  givft  an  account  of  that  day's 
adventnre,  tt  will  be  well  to  civea short 

sketch  of  the  individual  wnom  I  em- 
ployed to  cicerone  on  the  occasion. 
What  follows  in  the  way  of  description 
of  the  ascent,  and  of  what  I  saw  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  will  be  read 
with  greater  interest  after  what  I  am 
aboot  to  say  respecting  him  who  accomi- 
panicd  me. 

"  I  had  been  told,  before  leaving  Lon- 
don, that  when  I  reached  Killarney,  I 
ought  on  no  account  to  lose  the  arouso- 
ment  I  would  receive  from  employing 
Sir  Richard  Courtenay  as  my  guide. 
Sir  Richard  is  a  very  interesting  person* 
ape.  He  is  a  man  about  forty- five  or 
fifty  years  of  age,  below  the  middle 
height,  and  somewhat  slightly  made. 
But  though  there  be  no  appearance  oi 
robustness  about  him,  he  rejoices  in  a 
verv  excellent  constitution,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  bearing  very  ereat  fatigue.  His 
countenance  has  mucn  of  that  copperish 
hue,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  gipsy  tribe,  and  wludi  is  most  Hkely 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  constant  exposure 
to  the  sun.  Sir  Richard  dresses  too, 
tidily  and  fashionably,  (though  not  ex- 
actly in  the  West  End  style,  either^  to 
run  any  risk  of  being  mistaken  by  the 
stranger  for  a  member  of  the  gipsy  fra- 
ternity. His  features  are  small  and 
pleasinp;^  ;  his  eye  is  black,  quick,  and  full 
of  intelligence.  He  is  exceedingly  po- 
lite, always  obliging,  and  has  an  inex* 
haustible  store  of  anecdotes,  andoftl^ 
pprstitious  stories,  wherewith  to  amuse 
his  patrons.  He  never  ceases  speaking, 
not  from  any  self-vanity  which  he  bee 
to  gratify,  but  from  a  desire  to  *  instruct, 
edify,  amuse,  and  delight'  those  friends 
who  employ  him.  I  conld  not  have 
wished  a  more  pleasant  compauion,  had 
Ibeen  living  a  month  at  Killarney.  How- 
he  would  acquit  himself  in  any  other  lo- 
cality, where  he  would  be  as  much  a 
stranger  himself,  as  he  whose  cice- 
rone he  undertook  to  be,  is  quite  another 
question.  There  he  would  be  quite  out 
of  his  element,  and  in  all  probability 
wonld  be  comparatively  silent.  Killar- 
ney is  the  place  for  the  worthy  knight. 
There  he  nas  resided  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  there  he  must  die. 
Some  persons  have  been  curious  enough 
to  calculate  the  extent  of  miles  he  hae 
travellod.  in  ascending'  and  descending 
the  mighty  mountains  at  whose  base  the 
Lakes  of  KQtamey  repose.  I  shcnid 
judge,  from  his  own  statements,  that  he 
must  from  first  to  last  have  travelled  ia 
this  wav  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand  miles.  From  his  endless  anec- 
dote and  never-tiring  loquacity,  it  would 
be  to  me  a  far  more  pleasant  task  were 
any  one  to  eodeavoor  to  aaeertain  what 
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affloimt  of  maiter,  '^lu  li  as  it  is,  lie  has 
spoken  while  playin^^  tin;  part  of  cice- 
rone to  the  visitorii  to  the  lakes  and 
nonntaiiis  of  KiUarney.  t  have  no  rea- 
son  to  suppose  that  he  was  nir)rc  talka- 
tive in  my  case  than  in  that  of  others, 
^ow,  I  had  the  honour  of  six  honrt  of 
his  society,  beginning  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing and  ending  at  twelve.  During  that 
time  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
eeaiod  spoaking.    what  lie  then  said 

"wotild  have  made  a  good  (piarter  of  a 
Tolume  of  the  ordiaarv  novel  size.  Some 
persons  engage  him  the  whole  day — ^in- 
deed, lathe  Ruraraor  months  he  is  hardly 
an  hour  unemployed — which  would  malie 
him  speak  half  a  volume  per  diem.  Let 
Qt  suppose,  then,  that  on  an  average  he 
is  employed  in  the  capacity  of  cicerone 
for  sutj  days  every  summer.  We 
woold,  jk  that  etse,  hare  at  the  rate 
4rf  thhrty  rolumes  every  year.  Nrm  , 
supposing,  which  is  about  the  truth, 
that  he  nas  been  nearlv  a  quarter  of 
a  century  employed  m  the  way  la 
■which  he  now  earns  a  subsistence ; 
tha^  would  give  seven  hundred  and  fiftv 
as  the  entire  nnmber  of  ▼olomee  whi<» 
be  has  spoken  in  that  time.  Conse- 
quently, were  all  Sir  Richard  ha8'rer> 
Bally  pnbHshedf  in  print,  be  woold  be 
incomparably  Um  most  voluminous  au^ 
thor  01  aooieiit  or  modem  times.'* 

tJtttil  we  fell  upon  this  passage,  we 
liad  almost  forgottent  in  the  flat  laoao- 
tony  and  tiresome  sameness  ot'  the 
^tyle,  whose  book  we  were  reading. 
This  paragraph,  however,  awoke  us  at 
WM  we  exelaimedf     Grant ! 
Gfant!"   tiere  we  recogni.sed  once 
more  that   admirable  application  of 
arithmetic,  so  pleasing  in  his  former 
works ;  and  so  suggestive  did  tra  find 
bis  caleolation,  tut,  albeit  not  given 
to  algabra*  we  immediately  i>et  about 
one  for  ourselves.    And  now,  suppos- 
ing that  on  an  average  the  visitors  to 
Killamey  may  amount  oaoh  yoir  to  tha 
number  of  four  thoasand*  and  taking 
seven-eighths  of  the  mass  as  incurable 
twaddlers— which  will  he  below,  not 
above  the  truth — and  suppose  that  one- 
eightb  of  these  may  fall  to  tho  share 
and  guidance  of  Sir  Richard,  and  then, 
bakuatii^  that  each  separata  twaddler* 


"who  would  hardly  cease  speaking,** 
had  talked  a  good  quarter  of  a  volume 
of  the  ordinary  novel  size.  Sir  Richard 
win  then  have  listened,  in  the  qoarter 
of  a  century,  to  something  like  eleven 
thousand  four  hundred  twaddlers,  talk- 
inu'  an  amount  of  balderdash  equal  to 
thirty  thousand  volumes  like  Grant's  ; 
a  more  fearfVil  ordeal  than  we  hare 
ever  known  any  man  to  pa3s  through 
with  his  intellects  intact.  If  this  state- 
ment, for  whoM'  accuracy  our  author 
must  be  the  guarantee,  for  it  is  merely 
the  eonverse  of  his  own  proposition, 
be  the  means  of  obtaining  for  Sir 
Richard  a  retiring  pension,  we  shall  be 
sincerely  glad  of  it.  No  man  ever 
deserved  so  weD  from  the  hore$  of  bSa 
oountry.  A  dentist,  or  a  portrait- 
painter  have  sore  trials  ;  but  what  are 
their  sufTerings  compared  tO  those  of  a 
guide  to  Killaruey  ? 

Shall  we  make  any  apology  to  onr 
readers*  if  we  here  take  a  rerj  uncere- 
monious leave  of  our  author,  and  beat 
up  Killarney  for  ourselves  ?  If  they 
only  regret  bis  company  as  little  as  we 
doy  no  excuse  is  needibt.  We  sboold 
long  .since  have  cut  as  tiresome  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  flesh  ;  and,  therefore, 
have  little  ceremony  about  parting 
with  htm  upon  paper.   These  ▼olnmes 

lire  admirable  companions  to  thdse 
on  **  Paris  and  its  People"  by  the  same 
author;  and  if  ever  prison  discipline 
extend  its  ^rannv  to  the  intellectual, 
as  well  as  the  bomly  sustenance  of  Its 
victims,  they  should  find  their  place  on 
the  shelves  of  every  Penitentiary  of  the 
United  Kingdom  j  a  chapter  for  slight 
offences,  a  yoluroe  for  misdcsmeanours, 
and  the  whole  work  for  relapsed  erl> 
minals,  would  hold  out  a  greater 
terror  to  cultivated  minds,  than  artv 
penalty  we  know  of.  It  is  the  custom 
in  the  advertisement  of  a  new  book 
to  attach  some  laudatory  testimony  of 
the  press,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
this  practice  we  have  written  the 
above. 

And  now  let  us,  in  tme  goide-book 
st^U,  prelnde  our  obaenrationa  bj  a 
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Trb  Tarious  guicle*books  are  filled 
with  directions  for  seeing  Killarney,  in 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  days,  accord- 
ing to  tile  time  and  convenience  of  the 
traveller  ;  and  so  admirably  have  they 
laid  down  the  plans  of  procedure,  that 
the  only  thing  wanting  is  an  omnibus, 
which  shall  ?tart  with  all  the  tourists 
together,  from  the  Komiare  Arms,  and, 

rrovided  with  its  own  huglcr,  carman, 
c.,  make  the  tour  in  a  good  business- 
like way,  settinff  down  and  taking  up 
passengers  at  DinU;  Macnua*  fian- 
gertoh,  and  the  Gap  of  Dunloe.  By 
this  means,  there  would  be  a  threat 
saving  of  time  and  money  ;  and  in  the 
interchange  of  opinion  on  the  scenery 
hnd  sorroanding  objects,  more  nnifor- 
mity  would  erentually  prevail  in  the 
subsequent  aoeottnts  of  these  beautiful 
lakes. 

Meanwhile,  and  nntS  this  great  im- 
provement shall  have  taken  places  I 

feel  no  small  difBculty  in  contributing 
my  mite  to  the  accumulated  stores  of 
former  tourists.  Every  one  has  ex- 
patiated* aooor^Hng  Co  the  poetry  of  hb 
or  her  nature,  on  the  various  beauties 
of  the  scenery — the  wild,  grand,  sub- 
lime, lovelv,  awful,  impressive,  soul- 
•nbdohig  natures  of  tae  landsoape. 
Nothing  has  been  omitted — there  ia 
not  a  loose  stone,  nor  a  legend  left  un- 
turned. From  Cajsar  Otway  to  Mrs. 
Hall,  the  path  has  been  smooth-worn 
And  hard  beittn.  All  has  been  de- 
Scribed.  .  The  height  of  Mangertoh 
and  the  moderation  of  Mr.  Roche  have 
their  eulogists  in  prose  and  in  verse. 
Prom  St.  Ffnian  to  Mrs.  Ffam,  no 
virtue  has  escaped  its  due  meed  of 
praise.  The  fascinations  of  the  elder 
Spillane,  the  drolleries  of  Jerry,  the 
melodious  genius  of  Gandsey,  the  na- 
Uto  qmdntness  of  Sir  Riehard  Cour- 
tenaj,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  place, 
W  much  as  the  rock  that  stands  for 
O*llonoghtte's  horse.  To  visit  Kil- 
larney in&ont  them.  Is  to  order  dm- 
ner,  uid  omit  the  soup,  fish,  and  the 
"piece  de  resistance."  In  a  word, you 
must  see  all  that  your  predecessors  have 
seen,  and  hear  what  they  have  heard, 
ptedsely  from  the  same  points  of  view 
and  bearing.  The  legends  that,  when 
first  told,  attracted  C.  O.  must  sur- 

Srise  and  int^est  us  as  eiu^ly.  The 
deWIMimf  ofHiiiMir  nnat  be 


appreciated  as  highly ;  so  that  by  first 
advice  to  the  tourist  in  these  parts,  is 
\o  have  his  mind,  like  the  great  duke'St 
«a  piece  of  blank  piper.**  Neither 
rea<r,  nor  listen  to  one  word  of  any  de- 
Scri[itinn  of  the  place  or  the  people, 
for  your  en«iurance  will  thus  escape  a 
great  portion  of  the  tax  it  will  be  called 
on  to  sustain  ultimately.  Let  ho  Iha- 
cinations  of  little  green-bound  volumes, 
all  decked  in  shamrocks  though  they 
be,  seduce  you.  No  guides  to  the 
Gapt--no  handbooks  to  the  lakeil-- 
no  weeks  at  Killarney!  Fly  fhem 
all,  as  you  detest  to  dine  on  the  re- 
chaufi^e  of  the  day  before-  If  you 
must  have  O'Donoghue,  take  him  fresh 
and  fitting — if  you  are  to  laugh  at 
Jerry,  keep  all  your  mirth  for  his  real 
presence — if  boots  is  to  be  the  death 
of  YOU.  let  himself  be  the  executioner. 

And  nowy  to  set  about  uiy  task  in  n 
good  business-like  way.  tiOt  me  follow 
my  predecessors,  by  supposing  that 
you  have  **  reached  Killarney  either 
by  the  Limerick  or  Cork  road,"  no 
mi&Sr  assumption,  as  few  travellers 
arrive  on  the  west  coast,  firom  the 
United  States  ;  and  let  me  also  borrow 
the  necessarily  accompanjiug  observj^ 
tion,  that  you  have  made  the  neoessary 
irratigements  of  gtdde  and  pony  for 
the  tour  before  you.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  going  somewhat  too  fast ;  and 
so  a  word  on  these  matters,  which  I 
•hill  set  ctown  nnder  tlfe  head  of  bo- 
idness  notes. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  traveller  is 
to  adapt  his  dress  and  costume  to  the 
bBmate  trhere  he  journeys.  Provide 
yourself,  therefore,  with  a  glazed  hat, 
with  falling  leaf  behind,  vulgarly  called 
a  sou'- wester  ;  an  oil-cloth  cloak,  with 
overalls  to  match ;  cork-soled  shoes, 
of  considerable  tUolateas ;  ind^  If  yon 
dislike  the  drizzling  run  in  your  face, 
a  strong  cotton  umbrella.  Two  shirts 
of  thick  canvas,  to  bear  being  washed 
on  the  stones  of  a  river  wlUiout  Injury, 
are  also  beotesary — thread-stockings, 
and  a  bag  to  contain  half-penoo  ftXt  UM 
various  beggars  you  meet. 

So  much  for  dress.  As  to  the  g^de, 
you  might  as  well  affect  a  partiality 
tot  oiie  shilling  in  the  midst  of  twenty 
pounds  in  silver.  Each  resembles  the 
other  exactly — has  the  same  voice, 
look,  gesture,  aiid  iiiiiitMr.«itiM  same 
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powert  of  dettcription — the  same  lies 
and  legends. 

The  recommendation  of  A.  to  the 
prejudice  of  V>.  C.  or  D.  is,  therefore, 
unfair  and  ungenerous.  Take  the  first 
that  offers  ;  and  as  to  a  ponj,  like 
cMe^  like  rnle/*  as  the  lawyers  say^ 
they  all  go  off  with  the  wronnf  ^»  *^ 
hang  their  heads,  and  all  are  groprg}'. 
There  are  neither  blanks  nor  prizes, 
so  never  hesitate  about  the  number  of 
yonr  ticket. 

These  matters  being  arranged,  I 
shall  suppose  you  have  breakfasted 
heartil;^ ;  and,  if  at  the  Mucruss 
Armsy  mngbed  immoderately  at  the 
drolferiet  of  Jerry.  Fmi  and  fresh 
eggs  have  their  day,  however,  and  you 
issue  forth  into  the  road  before  the  door. 

"  A  heavenly  day,  your  honour." 

"'Tisa  mist,  sir,  that's  over  the  hiUi, 
but  it  won't  signify." 

**  There  will  be  no  rain,  to  call  it 
rain,  but  a  little  drift  j  1  know  the 
weather  well.** 

**  And  whY  shonldn't  w«  all  know 
it,  going  up  the  mountains  theM  thirty 
years  ?    meets  you  on  every  side. 

Remember,  now^  what  I  have  just 
said—no  un&ir  predilections  for  the 
man  that  went  up  with  the  Doke  of 
Leinsteror  Lady  Chatterton  ;  shut  your 
eyes,  stretch  out  your  hand,  and  say. 

Be  thou  the  man."  Happy  for  you 
if  it  lUl  on  Sir  Riehard  Conrtenay. 
And,  fiow«  a  word  on  the  tarifl^  beforo 
you  start. 

A  guide  costs  five  shillings,  and 
three  more  to  make  him  satisfied.  To 
be  well  spoken  of  afterwards,  reqnirei 
five  additional ;  but  to  be  a  "  real  geil> 
tleman  "  comes  frequently  to  fifteen. 

The  same  of  boatmen,  whose  appe- 
tites, sharpened ,  by  water  parties,  re- 
quire two  dinners — one  paid  for  in  the 
bill,  the  other  at  landing.  Immortality 
from  them  is  very  expensive  :  the  Duke 
of  NorthumberUnd  had  to  come  down 
with  thirty  ponnds  for  it. 

Goat's  muk  is  a  shilling  a  glassf  boi 
the  **  blessing  of  God  be  good  to  you, 
but  your  a  fine  man,"  should  be  given 
in.  Let  the  traveller  look  to  this,  as 
frequently  he  is  asked  sixpence  more. 

Goat'.s  milk  with  poteen  for  the 
ladies,  two  shHlingjs  in  the  valleys,  rises 
to  three  a^d  four  on  M&ngerton  or 
the  Reeks. 

Fem^  and  heath,  a  shilling  a  sprig. 
The   namt'S  of  gentlemen's  seati;, 
mountains,    islands,    churches,  and 
school-houses,  are  usually  paid  fur  at 


sixpence  each ;  but  the  informant  will 
always  be  «*  satisfied  with  a  shilUng." 

The  bugle  is  used  when  necessary 
to  wake  the  echoes;  but  it  might,  from 
its  loudness  and  frequency,  wake  the 
dead.  I  can  scarcely  advise  the  econo- 
nuoal  traveller  to  meur  the  ezpena^ 
so  many  partiea  having  their  own  per- 
formers, he  can  come  in  for  his  echoes 
gratis.  All  airs  on  the  instrument  are 
charged  separately — the  false  notes  not 
paid  for  at  the  Macmss  hotel. 

As  to  shouts,  screams,  and  yells  at 
particular  spots,  the  young  and  able- 
bodied  traveller  will  scream  for  him- 
self, thui  saving  from  three  to  fern 
shillings  per  dicnnu 

Mr.  Finn  of  the  Victoria  and  Mr. 
Roche  of  the  Herbert  arms,  have  come 
to  an  arrangeuient  of  great  comfort  to 
the  tonrist,  by  wbidi  no  charge  is  ew 
made  for  thying  the  traveller's  elotibaa ; 
*•  hence  it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  the 
happy  diflference  that  exists  between 
these  charges  and  those  of  a  fashion- 
able English  wateriqg  place.** 

You  ascend  Mangerton  mounted  on 
a  beast,  with  whose  back-bone  you 
might  shave  yourself,  using  the  tail 
a  visionary  oatlina  of  a 
mounted  guide  precedes  you,  dimly 
seen  through  the  drift  ;  stones,  rocks, 
heath,  and  ferns,  alternate  on  the  foot- 
way, nothing  but  riuu  abu>  e.  Kaio— . 
rain^rab,  poarinf^  seething — craab- 
in^ — dashiog— pelting — pity  less  ratOt 
ram  that  comes  straight,  and  slanting, 
and  horizontal — peppers  on  your  hat 
and  puddles  at  your  feet ;  rain  that 
penetarates  every  fold  of  your  garmentib 
and  your  skin  itself  and  becomes  m 
constituent  of  your  very  blood,  chilling 
and  refrigeration  the  marrow  of  your 
bones;  rain  thai  would  melt  even 
Father  Mathew  to  a  dram,  oomea 
sweltering  down,  and  ceaati  not ;  hut 

on  and  on,  till  day  is  gone,**  as  th« 
song  i^y^  you  plod  your  wcarv  way. 
You  n|u«t  do  liangertoo,  and  thert  Is 
noliiiiiigfor  it  but  parsoveranoe ;  boon 
pass  over — dreary  hours  they  are- 
relieved  though  they  be,  by  guide 
narratives  of  illustrious  victims  who 
b«vo  made  tht  aaoent  in  timaa  nait ; 
and  at  last,  shiveriDg  and  sad^tiie  beast 
halts,  and  you  are  told  the  summit  u 
reached.  You  cannot  dispute  the 
frM}t«  all  around  is  wrapped  in  mist. 

''There's  GaranTnahlyyonrhonoar," 
cries  the  guide. 

"  Where  ?"  you  exclaim  eagerly. 

**  There  in  the  cloud  beyaat ;  and 
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that's  the  Shannon  farther  on ;  and 
there's  the  Tralee  mountains,  and  on 
this  side,  in  the  mistf  there's  the  bay  of 
Kenmare." 

<*  Rut  I  can  see  nothing." 

"  Small  blame  to  you,  sure  jonVe  not 
worse  than  the  Dnke  of  Lemster,  the 
divil  a  more  he  seed,  and  he  wa^  here 
twice."  Yon  henye  n  sigh,  yon  think 
of  jour  dropgictl  inte^roenta  and  your 
ntropliied  purse,  and  begin  the  descent. 

"  Won't  vour  honour  see  the  Devil's 
Punch  Bowl." 

«<  Whftt'sin  it?" 

**  Water  to  be  snre^" 

"  I  ought  to  have  guessed,  any  one 
else  would  have  had  something  com- 
fortable  in  such  a  place.  No»  Til  go 
heck  M  ftst  as  I  ean."  And  down  you 
go — down,  flown,  down,  through  slip- 
pery moss  and  brittle  shingle,  every 
step  of  the  beast  causing  a  land-slip  of 
hnlf  an  aore  of  small  pebbles;  and  thus 
diding,  and  stnmhiingf  and  scrambling, 
and  perhaps  swearing,  you  reach  the 
▼alley  once  more.  Five  mortal  hours 
of  hard  labour  endured,  your  gar- 
ments destroyed,  your  temper  ruffled ; 
but  you've  done  your  Maogerton,  and 
that's  somethings  and  now  for  a  little 
refreshment. 

How  gratefully  you  sip  sherry  that 
might  test  gold  from  its  acid  proper- 
ties ;  how  you  relish  the  chicken  you 
drove  over  with  your  car  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  how  you  enjoy  the  inimitablu 
Jerry.  What  sly  paragraph  are  you 
penning  in  his  praise  in  the  boolc  of 
arrivals  ;  what  desperate  rivalry  are 
you  trying  with  the  poets  of  Manches- 
ter and  Stockport,  who  adorn  its 
pages. 

Arrivals  come  at  every  moment — 
wet  and  dripping  men,  who  stand, 
when  they  descend,  as  if  to  be  rained 
on  «  Btue  longer,  and  then  Inmble 
their  hnmid  fingers  into  spungy 
poclcets  to  catch  a  damp  sixpence  for 
the  driver.  How  you,  dry  and 
warm,  chuckle  over  their  misery. 
Yon  almost  wbh  there  may  be  no 
room  in  the  inn  ;  but  there  isthoi^hy 
for  the  fourteen  who  were  cheapening 
arbutus  ornaments,  are  off  to  Glen- 
gar  iff  to  be  rained  on  there. 

Yon  bear  Jerry  in  the  hall— droll 
dog  1  wet  as  they  are,  he  has  made 
them  laugh ;  and  now  you  return  to 
your  cheer,  and  bethinlL  vou,  that  at 
vMir  yon  most  start  in  a  boat  for  the 
upper  Iske.  There  is  Spillane  blowine 
Kate  KeanMjtMidtharoisthoman  with 


the  little  cannon,  and  **  number  one  " 
crew — take  care  of  "  number  one"  is 
no  bad  adage  here,  however  you  read 
it. 

''Most  Igo  ont  in  such  weather  ?" is 
your  question  to  yourself ;  and  your- 
self replies,  "  unquestionably  this  is  the 
way  to  see  Kiilarney,"  and  out  you  go. 

ODonoghoe's  horse  and  Glena* 
Tnro^  the  eagle's  nest,  middle  lake 
and  upper,  rocks  and  Reck*;,  all  arc 
indicated  in  turn,and  their  whereabouts 
shown  in  sundry  clouds.  Ronan's 
ishmd,  Lady  Kenmare's  cottage,  all 
duly  d«>8cribed,  and  like  a  drowned 
rat  you  come  home  to  dinner,  as 
Mucruss  can  be  done  in  the  evening. 

Another  ehiclcen,  the  twin  of  the 
departed,  and  more  bacon,  some  plas- 
tic potatoes  admirably  adapted  for 
modelling,  and  a  pie  whoso  architec- 
ture is  a  beautiful  eulogy  on  the  princi- 


venge,  even  at  the  cost  of  future  dys- 
pepsia ;  and  then  comes  the  hour  for 
Mucruss. 

The  rain  has,  if  possible,  increased, 

but  out  you  roust  The  walk,  if  wet, 
is  at  least  level,  and  not  long  ;  how  the 
hollies  grow,  and  the  laurels — never 
were  snob  evergreens ;  shrubs  are 
of  the  size  of  tre^  ;  every  thing  is  well 
grown — but  the  animals,  the  men,  and 
the  cows,  are  ail  below  the  standarrl. 

Arrived  at  the  gate,  the  key  of  the 
abbey  is  wanting — ^for  the  abbey  is  a 
ineeiality,  and  does  not  come  in  with 
the  guide's  usual  province — and  the 
"man  who  shows  the  abbey  "  must  be 
sent  for.  By  good  fortune — he  has  no 
•nhaiterne,  *and  yon'll  see  all  for  yonr 
shilling.  But  why  continue,  every 
rock  and  promontory,  every  islet  and 
bay,  every  peak  and  crag^  every  valley 
and  glen,' has  ita  price  in  tSe  tariff ;  so 
mneh  for  a  g^ove,  so  much  for  an  ar- 
butus, so  much  foraglcamof  sunlight- 
only  rain  is  to  be  had  for  nothing. 

Wet  and  weary,  you  lie  down  at 
night,  only  one  eonsohition  to  cheer 
you — ^you  have  done  Killarfley ;  with 
this  thought  you  address  yourst  lf  to 
sleep.  Alasl  some  commercial  tra- 
vellers have  aasembleii  at  supper  in  the 
room  beneath,  and  are  pledging  pros- 
perity to  trade,  in  bumpers  of  cham- 
pagne. Happy  country  I  whose  bag- 
men can  drink  burgundy,  is  your 
rsfleetion. 

The  kn^hts  of  the  road  grow  bois- 
toroos,  ahnoitqiiarrelfomei  thqrhave 
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been  wet  through  on  the  mountaias» 
and  are  angry  with  the  lalcet.  Con* 

founfl  it !  the  fellows  are  singing. 
Very  dreadful  are  the  struggles  you  make 
to  snatch  some  sleep  amid  the  intervals 
of  the  music ;  a  iught>mare  is  the  sdb- 
atitnte*  and  through  your  dreams  one 
horrible  sonpf  keeps  reciirrinir  :  it  is  to 
the  air  of  Wreath  the  bowl,"  and 
you  awake  singing— 

I  think  the  lakes 
Are  no  great  shakes, 
They're  o?er-d(.n<'  with  blarney; 

Tlu'ir  bu;;!.'-,.  boats-— 
Their  guidi-s  and  goats 
Hare  quite  destroyed  Kiflamey. 

The  rain  comes  down 

The  leavee  to  drown, 
Kot  a  plcam  of  sun  to  allo^-  it ; 

From  my  heart  1  wish 

I  was  but  a  fish. 
What  a  glorious  place  to  enjoy  it. 

No  light  is  on 
Old  Man^orton, 
And  Turk  I  cannot  make  out,  sir ; 
What  need  to  roam. 
When  nearer  home 
You're  a  fine  cascade  from  the  spont,8ir  ? 

Sir  Richard  is  seen 

With  his  short  dudeen, 
A  musing  upon  *'  rcpale,"  sir ; 

But  nn  tourist  arrires. 

To  risk  tlu-ir  liv*'«*, 
But  some  bag-men  on  way  to  Kinsale, 
sir. 

O'Donoghue's  horse 

Is  drinmng,  of  course—  ** 
The  performanro  is  nothing  new,  sirs 

For  except  to  get 

Confonnaedly  wet. 
There's  nothuig  here  to  do,  sir. 

Thus  ends  your  day  and  night ;  and  the 
following  morning,  on  the  wings 

Bianconi,  you  start  for  the  west. 

Mem — Killarncy  iti  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  or  a  week,  repeat 
the  preceding  aa  Ub. — if  vour  consti- 
tution can  bear  it ;  **  snug  lying  in  the 
abbey,**  as  Sir  Lucius  says. 

aSCKlPl^  POa  A  STAG  HUNT  ON  TU£ 
LAKKS. 

"  Take  a  wet  day,  and  ten  couple  of 
dogs,  with  a  huntsman  in  red,  and 
ibrty  attendants  in  rags.  Set  out  ft»r 
the  upper  like,  send'  best  the  cover  tiH 


all  are  wet  through.  Let  the  dogs  be 
lashed  to  give  tongue ;  men  shont  sad 

boys  yell.  Have  six  row-boats,  with 
drowned  ladies,  and  a  basket  of  wet 
prop^,  on  the  lakes.  Let  all  remain  till 
famuhed,  and  yon  have  an  esoellent 
stl^|-hunt  at  Killamey.** 

There  is  only  one  caution  remaining 
to  be  given  to  the  traveller.  All  ar- 
butus, save  when  growing,  is  stained 
birch;  perhaps  vou'll  say,  not  the 
worse  for  that,  if,  however,  you  dO 
make  purchase  of  a  walking-stick,  take 
care  that  you  see  it  among  your  lug- 
gage on  leaving,  as  the  same  sapling 
has  been  known  to  have  been  sold 
twenty  several  times  in  a  season,  and 
yet  never  quit  the  seller's  possession. 

A  word  of  the  clocks  at  Mr.  Roach's, 
and  I've  done.  Mrs.  Hall  has  made  ft 
most  amusing  description  of  the  vari- 
ance between  the  clock  on  the  landing, 
and  that  behind  the  door.  They  were 
of  different  opinions,  it  would  seem,  in 
her  time,  and  when  one  pointed  to  threes 
the  other  most  obstinately  stock  to  n 
quarter  to  four. 

It  will  be,  perhaps,  gratifying  to 
mention,  that  the  pendulums  are  now 
on  better  terms — perhaps  the  result  of 
the  political  calm,  which  we  are  in- 
formed hius  succeeded  to  the  late  agita- 
tion. True  it  js,  they  do  not  ditier 
above  twenty  minutes  in  the  day.  And 
now,  let  me  mention  a  very  singular 
fact  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
not  been  recorded  by  any  writer  on 
the  subject  of  sympathy.  One  of  these 
— the  hall  dock — was  lately  removed 
from  its  position,  and  sent  off  to  Kfl- 
larney,  f)r  Cork,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  repaired ;  from  that  hour,  its 
fellow  on  the  landing  became  ti^bly 
affected,  ticked  fainter  and  slower, 
aiid  was  evidently  dro<<ping,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  stopped  altofietber.  No 
effort  of  the  people  in  charj^e  of  it 
availed  anv  thing.  The  spirit  which 
imparted  its  viulity,  had  fled.  His 
companion  for  years  wa<;  gone.  Talk 
of  Daniun  and  Pythias  after  this ; 
all  your  ancient  and  modern  instances 
are  but  poor  in  comparison. 

Here  then,  '*  warned  by  the  hour,* 
we  take  leave  of  our  reader,  wishing 
her  ur  liim  a  happy  Christmas,  un- 
clouded by  any  recollectSons  of  the 
Twaddling  Tourisfs  of  Ma&d." 
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